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An^fj^idletB 
Amygdalus  Tottm. 

AadcnMaR.». 

Andromeda  L. 
Angelica  Tree 

\Cam. 


AnacardideeeB 

Aitma.Dm 

Apoeywdcem    - 
Aprieot 
Ajnifoluteeet 
Aralia  L,    - 
AraKdeeiB     - 
^l^rbutus  Cam. 
Arctotit&phjlM 
Adans. 
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I. 
xlv. 

Ixix. 
xljril. 

xliv. 

xlvii. 

xdT. 

IxxxviiL 

xlix. 

xlviU. 

Ixv. 
Ixix. 
xcii. 

xlv. 
xlix. 
xlix. 

IxxxUi. 

Ixxxv. 
Ixxv. 

Ixil. 

Ixxxi. 

xlvii. 

xl. 

xL 

xxxix. 

xU. 

xcix. 

L 

xxxvL 

Ixxv. 

Ixxv. 

IxxxviL 


Arpania  R.  et  S. 
Aristot^lta  L*H4rit. 
^nnenlaca  Tbum. 
^rtcmiBsa  Caas. 


IxxxU. 

xciv. 

xxxix. 

L 

Ixxxii. 


II. 

fff» 

609 

984 

640 

603 

64« 
1173 
1189 

673 

646 

874 
936 
1151 
606 
673 
673 

1076 

1105 
998 

960 
106« 
641 
061 
661 

545 

667 

1254 
681 
505 
998 
998 

1117 


IxxxviiL     1123 


IV. 
«654 

2552 
2552 


2554 

2566 
2576 
2552 
2554 
2554 

2574 


«50« 

2548 

2581 
2554 
2545 


2575 
2575 


1078 

1192 
543 
681 

1068 


2554 
25731 


Ash  Tree      - 

ittptfUtfana  L. 
JftitmttMb. 
■^trftsmlu*  Ow. 
Aiitrtatlnis  Irfwr. 
Atidjlnthw  O.  Ikm 
^thanJMlB  L. 

Aueuba  Thunb. 

Az4nRctP. 

Azilea  D.  Don 
As&lea  L. 
^Accharis  R.  Br. 

Boi^ckta  Andr. 
StKlninltt  Dttf.   . 
BalMBnod^ndron 
BBititeftia  Braun. 

Bastard  Indigo 
Bearberry 

BMnliSrtia  R.  &. 
Befkrix  J7.  «t  A.    . 

BenthiUnia  Lindl. 
Berchdmia  Neck. 

Bcrkhtja  W.       . 

Bilberry 

BiUMa  R.  Br.       . 

Blackw^Ilia  Dec 
Bladder  Senna 
Bhe^rta 

BorMnia  L. 
B<Mite'a  Vcnc. 
BoavtfRliaH.B.atK. 
BrichylaVM  Aetf. 
Bndiyitex  a.  ar. 

Bramble    - 
Broom,  common 

BnmiitoMB 
BcTiathos  Omti. 

Buckthom  • 
iTumelia  Swartz. 
^uplei^rum  Toum. 

Bmrwerkctm 
Burttala  R.  Br. 

Button-wood 

CachUa  L. 


xcvii. 

xlxU. 
IxxxU. 

xlvl. 
xxxlx. 
Ixxxtt. 
Ixxxil. 

IxxviL 

xxxlx. 

xcii. 

Ixxxix. 

Ixxxii. 

Ixxi. 
IxxxU. 

xl. 


xlv. 

IxxxviiL 
ixxi. 

XdT. 

IxxviL 
xxxvii. 

IixxH. 

xcii. 

Ixxl. 
Xl. 

xlvL 
Ixxxv. 

SI*1L. 

xlvtt. 

Ixxzi. 

boxtt. 

xU. 

liv. 
xliiL 

xxxix. 
xcIt. 

xxxvii. 

xcv. 

Ixxv. 

XI. 

xli. 

IxxxL 

IxxiU. 


II. 

IV. 

1S13 

2579 

641 

1073 

637 

644 

107S 

1074 

1026 

2571 

644 

1153 

2576 

1140 

1065 

961 

1074 

561 

•549 

606 

1123 

2575 

957 

1179 

1019 

528 

107» 

1156 

2576 

961 

544 

635 

2552 

1091 

640 

640 

106« 

1075 

567 

«549 

733 

2557 

595 

2550 

54« 

1171 

529 

1192 

2578 

997 

2570 

561 

567 

1061 

2573 

1074 

Vlll 
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Caetium 
(Mia  L'IUrit. 
CwoMlptaia  Alt. 
CaMndaU  Vtm.    » 

Callista 

CalUitdnMn  Asc 

Callikna  SaL    . 
Calophaca  Fiseh. 

CalllBtachyt  Sim» 
Calothimnas  R.  Br. 

CaljfcdnthM 
Calyc^nthus  lAndL 

Citythrix  R.  Br. 


Camirfniila 
Cuiikrittin  Kthdg 

Caprifoliiicea 
Caroffdna  Lam. 

CsriowliJa  MoBneh 
Canniohaitfa  R.  Br. 
Carpoditus  #ton<. 

Cassdndra  D.  Don 

CiariaJ:.. 

Casslne  L.     - 
Cas8)op«  D.  Don 

Carandidua  Lmdl. 

Ceanothus  L. 
Cda§trdce4B    - 
C^dstrus  L. 
Cephalinthus  L. 
Certlmia 
C^rasiis  JuMM. 

Ccntoatteia  R.  ti  P. 
CtmifeiAL. 
Cmnio^^etmam  Omtut. 

Cercis  L.    - 

Caroocinnu  H.  B.  tt  K. 
ChamaEfibtala  2W«  MUL 

Cherry 
CompSsiUB    - 

Cm^iAJmef. 

Corchorus     - 
Comdc&B 
C6mus 

Coronllla  Neck. 
Cotone^ter  Med, 


ChamaelaAdom  Dttf. 

Chimon^thus  LindL 
Chioninthus  L. 

ChonfMnia  B.  Br.  • 

Christ*s  Thorn 

ChzywScoma  £..       - 

CinercLria  Lees. 
Clethra  L.     - 

CU&nthuiSof. 
CumSrila  L.       • 
Ch«6nim  L.         •  -        • 

ColUtui  Knnth 
Colnbiina  Bnmgn. 

Cbliitea  R.  Br. 

Condklia  C«t. 
CanmiUa  Ntek. 

Cranbeny 

Oats^gus  Lindl, 
Cress  Rocket 

Crotalloia 
Crfpt^iidni  aHit 
Cmdtium  Spr. 
CnllftniiaIl.Br. 

Currant 

Cf  ath6das  Leib. 
QcUoia  R.  Br.       - 

Cydonia  Toum. 
C^isus  Dec. 
Daboe'cta  D.  Don    - 

DtfhKa  Cav. 
Darwinia  Radce 

Dasyinthes  - 
Date  Pium    - 

DaviMa  R.  Br.       • 


I. 
Ixxti. 

«tJK- 

sUs. 
IxzxlU. 

Ixxxiy. 
hcii. 

Ixxxiii. 
xlvL 

xU. 
bod. 

Ixix. 
Ixix. 

IzsU. 
Iznd. 

IWTti. 

zl. 

IxxviL 
xW. 

Izzzti. 

slrii. 

zzsix. 

Ixxxvi. 

zUx. 

xxxy. 

IxxxvL 

zUt. 

xxxviiL 
xxxiv. 

XXXV. 

Ixxxi. 

Ixxxiv. 

U. 

zdT. 

zlis. 
sUs. 

xlviiL 

ilzlz. 
zliz. 

IL 
Ixxxii. 

IzzzU. 

liiL 

Ixxvi. 

IxxvL 

xlviL 

Ixv. 

IzzU. 
IssU. 

Ixix. 
xcvL 

sU. 

xxxviL 

bDKZU. 

IxxxiL 
IxxxviiL 

sl^. 

Ixix. 

sl. 

sssls. 

sssis. 

xlvi. 

xx^s. 
slrii. 

xxuu 
iszii. 
IxL 

xxi. 

slYtt. 

sssix. 
IxxsU. 
Isxzii. 

IxxiL 

IszxUi. 
sU. 

Ixviii. 

xliii. 

Ixxxvii. 

IzzzU. 
IzsU. 

Ixxxiv. 
xiv. 

Ixi. 


IL 

M7 

«0 

600 

1078 

1089 

900 

1084 
635 

«67 
957 

935 

936 

964 
1063 
1063 

661 

1026 

629 

107S 
64S 
MS 

1108 

660 

503 
1107 

1173 

539 
495 
502 
1061 
1089 
692 

1173 
660 
660 

657 
934 
660 

692 
1063 

1073 

722 

1009 

1009 

643 

869 

964 
964 

937 
1205 

567 

527 

1075 

1071 
1127 

9S6 
060 
651 
548 

635 

541 
643 

1168 

965 

813 
312 

640 

M8 

1074 

1078 

968 

1075 

567 

929 

588 

1116 

1073 
964 

1089 

1194 

367 


IV. 
1569 


2574 


2566 


2572 
2552 


2574 

2547 
2545 
2525 
2573 

2555 


2555 
257S 

2555 
2571 
2571 

2563 
3566 

2547 


SMS 

2552 

2577 

8S68 

2562 


tSTS 


2550 


2578 


Decumiria  JL. 

MrrisO.  Do» 

D^smia 

Dcm6dlam  2>«. 
Detltzia  Thanb.    - 
DloAnma  JQtc. 
DlchUM  Dte. 
Dldflta  H.  K. 

DiervillaXourn. 

DUIw/nia  8m. 

Diospyros    - 

Diackria  ITook. 
Diifaima  Jaac. 

Dogwood 

DdUdKMlta 
DaticoinmTomm. 
DuraAa  Knnth 

IBFbtgaaL. 

E'ctasis 

Edwirdaia  Sal. 

Elder 

Enkl4ndraf  Loiir. 
E^paerfs  9m. 
Rfoeriddctm 

Epiga&^^a  L.     - 
^rica  D.  D<m 
"Eriedeeet 

Eneece 

Erlobdtrya  U«&. 
Briootfphalas  L. 
MAecnamD.  Dom 
StTthrlna  L. 

Escdilonia  Mutis 
EseaUoniBcese 

Enehllns  Jt.  Br. 
Eodtenia  R.  Br. 
Encalfptos  SkN. 


£u6nymu8  L. 
Eurylepis    - 
Euryst^gia    - 

13uttfxUa.an. 

Everlasting  Flower 

Fafavfcla  Gart».  • 
Fagistnun  O.  Dm 
Fl^Marigold       - 

Five-leaved  Ivy 

Flmlogia  Rosb. 

flowering  Ash 
Fontandsia  Lab. 

Forv^ia  Vahl 

Fothergilla  L. 
Fune 

FraniteiaW. 

Fraxiniiis 
Pr&xinus  L. 
Fringe  Tree 

FAchsiaL. 
OostroldUam  Xirr 

Gaultbdria  L. 

Gajldssaccia  H.  B.  et  K. 
OJMmittmMs.    • 

Genista  Lam. 
German  Tamarisk  - 
Gleditschia  L. 

Qomnhol&blam  Bm. 
Gotfdia  8al. 

Gooseberry    - 

GoiiJmiaJaoq. 

Granatdce4S    - 
Grossuldce<B 
Guelder  Rose 
Gymn6cladus 
Gypsodtllis  SaL 
Hal^sta  EUis 
iZo&siiUseae    - 
Halimod^ndron  Fisch. 
UamameHddceai 
^amamdlis  L. 


i. 
Ixx. 

sUs. 

Ixxxiv. 

slriL 
hcsL 

StTU. 

slrii. 
IsssU. 

Ixxix. 

sU. 

xov. 

sszlz. 

Izzil. 

Ixxvi 

zlvUI. 
zItU. 
xl. 

xcv. 

zlriU. 

Ixxxv. 

zU. 

Ixxvii. 

zdT. 
IxzsUL 
IzsiiU. 

Ixxxviii. 
IxxxiiL 
Ixxxiii. 

IxxxiiL 

Izls. 

Ixzztti. 

tacxziL 

zlriU. 

Ixxiv. 
Ixxiv. 

zU. 
hczi. 
IzsL 
bad. 

zxxiv. 

Ixzxiv. 

Ixxxv. 

sU. 

IxxxiL 

Isxl. 
sL 

Ict\I- 

xxxiiL 

xlrii. 

xcviiL 
xcvii. 

scril. 
Ixxvi. 

xlL 

IsssU. 

xcvii. 
xcviL 
xcvL 

Isls. 
sU. 

IxxxviiL 

SdT. 

sds. 

xlL 

Ixx. 

xlviii. 

sU. 
slrii. 

Ixxii. 

sxxlz. 

Ixix 
IxxiL 

IxxviL 
xlviii. 

IxxxnL 
xciv. 
xciv. 
xlvL 
Ixxv. 
Ixxv. 


II. 

IV. 

95S 

661 

K)89 

645 

8558 

956 

8567 

646 

641 

1078 

1042 

567 

1194 

2578 

Ml 

965 

1009 

2571 

M9 

639 

558 

aM9 

1194 

2578 

646 

1092 

5C7 

1027 

2572 

1178 

1075 

1075 

8573 

1126 

2575 

1079 

2574 

1076 

2574 

1076 

983 

8566 

1074 

8575 

1074 

649 

993 

2570 

992 

2570 

567 

058 

»58 

8567 

958 

496 

2545 

1090 

1093 

561 

1070 

961 

561 

966 

481 

2544 

646 

1241 

1213 

1818 

1008 

571 

2549 

1074 

1213 

1213 

2579 

1205 

944 

856« 

567 

1125 

2575 

1173 

1856 

577 

2550 

949 

650 

567 

640 

968 

M8 

939 

2566 

967 

2569 

1032 

656 

1082 

1189 

1189 

364 

1006 

2570 

1007 

2570 
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IX 


Hartogui  Dec. 
Heith 
SUen,  Swartz 


He\j6hrymnn 

HomaMmacta 
Honey  Lociist 
Honeysuekle  - 

ittvMll.Br. 

Hydr^ngea  L. 


tc^r*": 


/'tea  U  .         . 

rra  L.        - 

Iry  . 

JacfciM*  R.  &.       . 

JafMn  Laurel 

JoMna^ff 

Jasmine 

.Anninuni  FonJL     - 

Judas  Tree 

Jajube 

irtgw4iii«  R.  ce  Pr 
Ksimfri  Ij.     - 

Kentueky  Cofite  Tree 

K^rrjia  Dee. 

Ijabi6.mum    - 


L&mproos    - 
Lanriutinus 
LaTeoder  Cotton 


Z^um  X.     - 


Lcsophf  Uum  Pert»  - 


Leucothoc  D.  Don. 

Leycest^  Wail. 

i«ig6struxn  Tofirm 

Lilac 

Ling,  or  Heatber 


_    .    !.llr. 
I«Wla«PlanC 


Loeust  Tree 


Lonioera  DesE 


Lophimdra  - 
JLortmth^eM  - 
Lkem 

Lowea  Lindl. 


Lyonia  Nutt. 
ia.sr.  . 


I. 

IZZT. 
ZZZT. 

IzzziiL 
IzzT. 

ZlTtt. 

xlvtt. 

iBZ. 

Izzzii 

zlviL 

zzzvL 
zzziz. 
zlviii. 
Izziz. 

slvlt. 
mlx. 

Izzv. 

SdT. 

zNtt. 

zzzvi. 

XlTll. 

Izntt. 

Ixziv. 

IxzziL 

Izzv. 

zU. 

Izzvii. 

ZZTttl. 

zcix. 

zciz. 

xctz.  . 

zJviiL 

izzvii. 

IzSz. 

zdL 
'zlviiL 
liiL 
zliiL 

Izz. 

zUz. 

Izzzv. 
izzvlL 
IzzziL 

zMI. 

zoiL 
zL 
zciL 

IzzL 

ZlTtt. 

zML 
IzzzUi. 

IzzzvL 

IzzzL 

.    zcv. 

zcvL 

Izzxiii. 

zItU. 

Izzzitt. 

Izzzi. 

Izzzi. 

xlv. 

idvU. 

Ixxiz. 
Ixzix. 
Ixzxv. 
IxxvL 
zIL 

zlvU. 

Izi. 
IzzxvL 


11. 

997 

404 

1079 

999 

64S 
645 
945 

1070 

seo 

645 

506 

542 

650 

1042 


IV. 

2570 

2574 
2570 


Chi.  M  ScM. 

M asticfa  Tree 


Izz. 

Ixzzi. 

Izlz. 

zzziz. 


Ml 

994 

117S 
640 

505 

64« 

1074 

992 

1066 

999 

667 

1026 

3S1 

1248 

1248 

1248 

657 

524 

9S4 
1151 

€56 
722 
590 

94A 
661 

1093 
10S2 
1066 

641 

1155 

561 

1154 

961 

646 

643 

1075 

1113 
1060 
1198 
1208 
1084 

640 

1075 
1069 
1063 

609 

641 

1042 
1041 
1093 
1020 
571 

64S 

812 

649 

1109 

1074 

945 

loet 

984 

547 


2545 

2572 
2570 
2545 


258; 
2581 
2581 

2546 

9066 

2576 

2555 
2551 


8576 
2549 

8567 


2578 
2579 
2574 


2552 
2572 


2571 
2549 


2574 


Mdfftewu  FeuiL 
Medlar 

M«dlcigoX.. 
Mdstakcm  Lo». 
Jr«faiM«M 
JreUUciuCM.    ■ 

Menzidsta  Sm. 

MaMnihrifaUieBnim  L. 

M^BpSm  LindL 

MctnHld^orn  Fiiiil. 

Milk  Vetch 

MifliMlaSin.    • 
MlmteaL. 

Mistletoe  - 
Mcfcik.  Orange 

Mandtoca  R.  Br.    • 

Moor  Heath  - 

JTikAm  WaU.  . 
MttMciifa  Damoot 
MutWa  D.  Don 

Myginda  Jacq. 

Mjvletaria  Amt.    • 

Ssjr   -• 

Myrtl» 
Mftta»  L. 

Neillia  Dec 
Nemoptotha 

iVteitiin  JL. 

Nitribia  L, 

Nitraridttea 

CB^dmn«^ 

CtXmkL. 

OtaiM» 


Raf.  - 


Omn4B 

OUmUTbmh. 
Ottv* 

Ondnis  L. 

Opdntia  MW. 


O^pulus  Totnm, 
O^mus  Flert.  - 


L, 

Otlidnns  JM.  Cat.    • 

Ozyc6coos  Ptra. 

Oqrwilam  a.  Br.  • 
P4chjm 
Tudxphimm  Dte. 

i^diiiriis  L.     - 


Peaeh 
Pear  IVee      - 
Periwinkle 
Pem^ttya  Crand. 
P&nsica  Tbmm: 
Phalerociipus 
G.  Don 


I. 
zxzv. 

zlv. 

ZlTtt. 

Izxi. 
Izzl. 
zItU. 

zeiL 

Izztt. 
IzzU. 

Izv. 

IzzL 

zlvL 

zU. 
zUz. 

IzzviL 
Izz. 

ImUL 

IzzziiL 

zIvUl. 

Izzzi. 

IszzU. 

zxxvL 

Izz. 

btzl. 
Izzl. 
Izzi. 
Ixzi. 

xxxix. 

XXXV.. 

zeiz. 

Ixxil. 
Ixxii. 

IZZZll» 

zlvi. 

zcv. 

itdx. 

XCV. 


ZTfl. 

zliv. 

Izztt. 


-} 


IzzviL 
zcviiL 

Ixzztt. 
Izzztt. 

•  •• 

ZClll. 

zU. 

IuxIt. 

zItUI. 

zxzvii. 

IzzUi 
IzzU. 

L 

IzvL 

zciz. 

IzzzviiL 

L 


i%ilad£Iphus  L. 
Phill^rea  Toum. 
PhotinU  LintO. 

MfHca  L. 
Fbpa^L. 

Phy]I6dooe  Sal. 

Pieris  D.  Don 

FltetMW.      . 
PlnckntTa  Mz. 
PiptatitlMM  9mt. 

iastiU;ia  X.  - 
Pistacia  Nut  Tree 

PUffioUlihim  8wL 
PU^IMiliim  An. 
PUtcwna  Ait. 

Ploughman's  Spike- 

nard 
Plum 

PodiadiwLML 


zlvUi. 

Ixz. 
Ixx. 
xcv. 
Ixlv. 


■} 


facxzi. 

Izxxvii. 
Ixxxvi. 

Izzxtt. 

Izzzi. 

zU. 

zzziz. 
zzziz. 

ZlTtt. 

xlvU. 
Ixzxl. 


II. 

503 

877 

642 
957 
96« 
649 

1152 

966 

966 

877 

961 

637 

567 

669. 

1021 
951 

1075 

1082 

649 
106S 
107V 

505 

949 
956 
961 
961 
961 

544 
503 

1956 

966 
966 

1074 
1107 
1197 
1956 

1198 

54t 

1907 

604 

967 
949 

1032 
1241 

107S 
1079 

1168 

567 

1091 

649 

527 
964 
964 

679 

879 
1254 
1124 

679 


IV. 


2765 


9554 

2571 
2567 


956S 
9568 


2545 


957« 

9578 


9579 


9569 
«56(^ 


Izzzviii.     1127 


647 

950 

951 

1203 

868 

549 

1069 

I1I5 
1114 

1074 

1068 

566- 

545 
545 

63» 

639 

1061 


2547 

2554 
2563 
2581 
2575 
2554 


256T 
256T 
25 


2548 
2548 


Izxxii.     1065 

1.       684     2659 

IxxxH.  1073 
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I. 

11. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

IV. 

PodfOlMitani  JL  Br, 

sll. 

SSf 

Sopk^  R.  Br. 

xL 

563 

8549 

Podalfrio  R.  Br     ■ 
PonudAntoLflA.       . 

lU. 
nslx. 

fi67 
64« 

«548 

Soph^^reeR 

xL 

563 

2549 

Pome» 

Ixi. 

813 

WHUaltgM  Ilivn(B. 
Soulhcinwnnd 

XTXlX. 

549 

1068 

«673 

Pomegranato  Tree  - 

xlix. 

937 

2566 

Spanish  Broom 

xlL 

576 

2550 

Potentilla  JL, 

Ivi. 

747 

2557 

;9p&rtium  Dee. 

xlL 

576 

2550 

VoUndOem   -             -^ 

AiCMuin  1m          • 

•  •  • 

UI. 

Ixls. 

733 

»35 

2557 

fohBrockrn  We/I.   . 
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CHAP.  XXXIIL 

OF  THB  HARDY  LIOMEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  C£LASTRAH)SiE. 

Djsunct.  Char.  SepaU  4—6 :  SBStivation  imbricate.  Petals  4—6.  Stamens 
4-^,  alternate  with  the  petals ;  oppoute  the  sepalsy  indistinctly  perigynous. 
Ovary  Buperior,  firee,^ded  with  a  fleshy  disk,  with  2 — 4»  cells :  ovules  erect, 
rardy  pendulouB.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceous  or  samarideous. 
Seeds,  m  moet,  attended  with  an  aril.  Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  altemate 
or  oppoflite,  stipulate  in  most.  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish,  in  axiiiary 
cymea.  (Dec,  Prod,,  and  Lmdl.  Introd,  to  N.  S.)  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  chiefly 
dedduoua ;  natives  of  both  hemispheres ;  chiefly  remarkable  for  tibe  form  and 
coioors  o£  their  fhiits ;  their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their 
properties  valuable  in  medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  are 
readOy  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds.  The 
genera  containing  hardy  spNedes  are  J?u6nymu8,  CeUistrus,  and  Nemop&nthes : 
the  half-hardy  species  are  included  in  Mayteniu,  Castine,  and  Hart6gia.  The 
genus  Plex  was  formerly  included  in  this  order,  and  is  still  so  in  De  Can- 
doUe's  Prodromus,  Don's  MiUer,  Royle'8  IUuttrathfu,  and  various  other 
wotks,  behig  made  a  tribe  under  the  name  of  il^uifoliaceae.-  As  this  tribe 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  in  his  Key,  we  have 
foUowed  that  as  an  authority. 

^o^NTMUS  Toum,  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— 6-Iobed,  covered 
widi  a  peltate  disk.  Petals  4---6,  inserted  into  the  disk.  Stamens  4^—6, 
insertea  into  rather  prominent  glands  above  the  disk.  Fruit  a  dehiscent 
capeule,  of  3 — 5  cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves  mostly  opposite.  (Dec, 
Prod,y  iL  p.  3.) 

CiiLA^STRUS  L,  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  5-lobed,  Petals 
5.  Ovary  small,  immersed  in  a  disk,  that  is  marked  with  10  lon^tudinal 
Imes.  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule  of  2—3  cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves 
altemate.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii  p.  3.^ 

NxMOPA^MTHEs  Bofin,  Sexcs  polygamous  or  dicedous.  Calyx  minute.  Petals 
5.  Ovary  hemispherica],  covered  with  a  clanuny  juice  or  pulp.  Fruit  an 
indehiscent  berry,  that  is  roundish,  and  of  3—4  ceils,  and  3--4  seeds.  (Dec, 
Prod,y  ii.  p.  17.> 

M^YTENUsVemiie,  Sexes  polypamous.  Calyx  5-cIei%.  Petals5.  Stamens5. 
Ovaiy  surrounded  by  a  flesny  disk.  Fruit  dehiscent.  Capsule  of  1 — 4  cells. 
Seeds  few,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  each  with  an  aril.  Leaves  altemate. 
(Dec,  PrtiL,  ii.  p.  9.) 

CJsstNB  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  4— 5-parted.  Petals  5. 
Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe;  its  nut  indehiscent,  slender,  of  3  cells,  and  3 
seeds,  each  pendulous  from  the  top  of  a  cell.  Leaves  opposite.  (Dec, 
iW.,iL  p.  11.) 

Hawlto^ QIA  Thunb.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— 5-cIeft«  Petals  4 — ^5. 
Stamens  4—5.  Fruit  a  dry  drupe ;  its  nut  indehiscent,  ovate,  of  2  cells, 
and  2  seeds*    Leaves  opposite.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  12.) 
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^UCNYMUS  Toum.     The   Euonymus,  or  Spindle  J^EE.    Lm.  SytU 

Tetra-Hex-&n(iria  Monog^nia. 

laent^lcatum.    Tourn.  Intt.,  t.  S88. ;  Lin.  Oen..  971. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3. ;  Donl  Mill.,  S.  p.  S. 

Symntgfmes.    FuMin,  Bonnet  de  Prfrtre,  or  Boit  a  Lardoire,  Fir. ;  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

Derivatkm.  Tbe  word  fu^nymus  Ib  formed  flrom  tbe  Oreek,  and  aignifies  of  good  repute ;  and  Smith 
«tatcs  tbat  it  bas  been  i^jplied  tothb  genus,  or,  at  least,  to  the  species  E.  eurc^Nis,  by  antixrfiratis, 
as  thtt  species  is  fetid  tn  every  part  when  bruised,  and  is  esteemed  poisonous.  {Bng.  Flora,  i.  p.  939.S 
The  French  word  Fusain  means  a  spindle,  alhiding  to  the  use  of  the  wood  fin:  making  sptndles. 
Bonnet  de  Pr6tre  alludes  to  tbe  fom  of  the  capsules,  which,  when  opened,  bear  some  resemblance 
to a  priest*s cap;  and itis  caHed  Bois i  Lardoire  ftom  the nse  nade of  the  wood  for  skewen  or 
)arding-pins.    Tbe  Oerman  name  is  literally  spindle  tree. 

¥  1.  ^.  BUROPJB^us  L.    The  European  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree, 

IdentfficaUon.    Lln.  Sp.,  886l  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  4. ;  I>on*s  Mill^  8.  p.  3. 

Sifnonymes.  E.  vulgftris  BiiU.  DicL :  Prick-timber  Gerard. ;  Louse  Berry.  Dogwood,  Oatteridge 
Tree;  Fusaln  d'Burope,  Bonnetde  Pr^trecommun,  IV.  i  gemeineaplndelbaum,  Ger. 

DeriifaUdn.  The  English  name  Prick.timber,  or  Prick-wood,  alludes  to  the  employment  of  the  wood 
in  making  toothpicks  and  skewers,  which  were  formerly  calledpricks;  and  it  Is  called  Dogwood, 
because  a  decoction  of  ito  leaTes  was  used  to  wash  dogs,  to  ftee  them  Arom  Termin.  The  names  of 
Oatteridge  Tree  and  Oaitre  Tree  are  derived  firom  a  Saxon  word  dgnifying  a  coTcr ;  firom  the 
capsule  hanging,  Ilke  a  coTcr,  over  the  firuit.  It  is  called  Louse  Berry,  because  the  powdeced  leaves 
and  berries  were  fomeriy  put  on  the  heads  of  children  to  chase  away  lice 

Engrarii^s.  Smith's  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  366. ;  Hayne  AbMkL,  1 1& ;  £.  of  Pl.,  8918.  j  our  ^.  16«. ;  and 
the  plateof  the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  CTutr,,  ^c.  Branches  Binooth.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  finely  sawed.  Flowers  about  3  upon  one 
pedunde ;  the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes  of  the 
capsule  obtuse.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  scattered  woods ; 
plendful  in  Britain ;  and,  though  seldom  found  in  a  wild  ^&t 
state  exceedin^  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  yet,  in  some  ^^ 
situations,  attaming,  when  cultivated,  the  height  of  30  ft, 
and  upwards.     It  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in  |g^' 

May,  and  ripens  its  rose-coloured  fruits  in  September. 

Varieiies, 

S  TS.,e,2  fblns  variegdtiM  Lodd.  Cat.  has  yari^gated  leaves,  but  oever 

looks  healthy. 
^  E.  «.  3  laiifdlius  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
*  E.  e.  4  ndnut  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf-erowing  plant. 
£  £.  <?.  5  fr(tctu  tUbo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  capsules. 
'     'Sos.  3.  aiid  5.  of  these  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Description,  4-c.  The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  whitish ;  fonmng  a  dense 
mass  of  network,  and  not  extending  to  a  great  distance  firom  the  stem.  The 
branches  are  numerous  and  opposite ;  and  the  wood  hard  and  fine^grained. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised.  l%e  cap- 
'  sules  are  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the 
seeds  are  severally  invested  with  an  aril  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  This  last 
character  is  conspicuous  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  as  the  colour  of  the 
capsule  and  that  of  the  aril  are  in  more  direct  contrast  than  in  the  species. 

Geograph^,  History,  S^c.  Tliis  species  is  common  throughout  toe  middle 
and  northem  states  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sweden,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Oreece 
and  Italy.  It  was  noticed  by  the  ancient  €h*eek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the 
wood  seeras,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  have  been  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  more  particularly  for  making  netting-needles  and  spindles ;  and  its 
uses  in  France  and  Germany,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  very  numerous.    In 
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Biitain*  it  was  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  muaical  instruments ; 
and  it  is  still  occasionally  used  for  keys  to  pianofortes,  and  by  tumers  and 
coopem.  In  Scotland,  it  is  employed,  aJong  with  the  wood  of  the  alpine  la- 
bumum  (Cytisus  alpinus  L.)y  to  form  noggins,  called  bickers  (  ?  from  the 
German  word  becher,  a  cup).  These  bickers  are/ormed  of  small  staves,  alter- 
nately  of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  laburnum ;  the  wood  of  the  former  being  wbite 
or  yeflowishy  and  that  of  the  iatter  being  verv  dark  brown  or  black.  When  the 
wood  pf  the  spindle  tree  cannot  be  ^ot,  that  of  the  holly  is  used.  These 
bickers  are  employed  both  as  drinking-vesseis  and  as  porridge  dishes:  in 
form  tbey  resemble  milkpails ;  and  when  of  a  small  size,  are  called  luggies, 
from  their  having  but  one  handle,  which  is  called  a  lug,  or  ear.  In  Germany, 
shoots  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  are  bored  and  employed  for  the  shanks  of 
tobacco-pipes,  the  bowls  being  made  of  earthenware ;  and  spindles  are  made 
of  the  wood  in  parts  of  the  Continent  where  that  raode  of  spinning  is  still 
practised :  hence,  the  names  of  ftisain  and  spindelbaum.  The  wood,  split 
up  into  thin  pieces,  is  formed  into  whisks  for  driving  away  flies.  A  charcoal 
ia  made  of  the  shoots,  which  is  much  valued  by  artists,  from  the  lines  traced 
with  it  being  easily  efRiced.  This  charcoal  is  made  by  puttin^  a  number  of 
tbe  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  into  an  iron  tube,  and,  after  closing  it  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  putting  3ie  tube  in  a  fire  tiil  it  becomes  red.  It  is  then  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  removed.  In  using  this  char- 
coal,  or  charcoal  cravons,  as  the;^  are  called,  it  is  necessary,  in  sharpening  them, 
to  cut  them  to  a  pomt  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the  centre  being  onTy  pith. 
The  fiuits  of  the  tree  have  been  employed  by  dyers,  who  derive  threc  colours 
firom  them,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  first  b  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds 
with  aium;  the  second,  by  boiling  the  seeds  alone;  and  the  third,  by  using  the 
capsules.  A  decoction  of  the  capsules  in  alkali  is  said  to  colour  hair  red ; 
and  the  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  and  put  among  the  hair  of  the  heads  of 
chiidren,  is  said  to  drive  away  vermin :  hence  one  of  the  iiames.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  an  eminent  d^ee;  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
eaten  by  birds.  After  all,  the  principal  use  of  the  spindle  tree  at  present,  in 
Britain,  is,  to  fbrm  skewers  for  butchers  and  cooks,  and  for  watchmakers; 
the  large  trees  in  Forfarshire,  that  were  formerly  used  by  coopers  in  making 
bickers,  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  In  ornamentai 
plantations,  this  species,  and  all  the  others,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  autumn, 
when,  as  Dumont  elegantly  observes,  '*  they  spread,  by  their  numerous  pendent 
capeules  of  a  bright  red  colour  or  pure  white,  and  their  white  and  orange- 
coloured  seeds,  some  rays  of  brilliance  over  the  departing  season,  and  reodl 
the  remembrance  of  the  fine  days  of  summer."    (Bot  CuU,,  vol.  vi.  p.  243.) 

QuuaUiet.  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  bv  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Yponomeiita  Euonymella  Z>a/r.;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant,  both  in  hedges  and 
gardens,  may  frequently  be  seen  wholly  without  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
weba  of  a  cobwebby  appearance  and  consistence,  which  are  formed  by  the 
young  caterpillars,  m  the  course  of  their  feeding,  in  passing  from  point  to 
point. 

StaUMtie».  The  largest  »peciment  of  E.  europa'us  in  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  in  Scotland ;  more 
eapedaUy  in  Forfiirihire,  where  the  tree  aboundt,  and  attainn  a  very  conaiderable  sise,  belng  ft-e- 
qtientiy  found  from  25  ft.  to  35  (L  in  bei^t,  with  trunlu  flmn  1  ft  to  18  inchos  in  diameCer.  llie 
wood,  in  tliat  part  or  the  country,  ia,  or  was  formerly,  much  in  demand  by  coopers  and  turnen.  In  Ibe 
neighbourhoed  of  London,  we  know  of  but  few  large  trees.  One  in  Kenaington  Gardens,  a  little 
distanoe  west  of  the  Bayiwater  Gate,  ia  15  ft.  high ;  in  the  Brompton  Xursery,  the  whit^^pmiled 
raricCy  basatt«ined  the  height  of  12  ft.,  with  two  stems,  and  a  head  covering  a  space  of  25  ft.  in  dia- 
meler  -,  at  M ount  Grore.  Hampttead.  10  yean  planted,the  species  is  6  ft.  high ;  in  fssex,  at  Hylands, 
10 raanpianted, it  is  14 ft. high ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in the Oxford  Botanic  Garden. 40 yearsplanted,  it  is 
17  It  hlgh ;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  7  yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  high ;  in  Rutlaiidshire, 
at  Belvair  OMUe,  18  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  high ;  in  Staflbrdshire,  at  Trentham,  14  ft.  hi|;h ;  ia 
Yotkihire,  at  OrsmsCon,  12  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  higfa.  In  ScoUand,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Oar. 
den,  12  yean  planted,  and  19  ft.  high ;  in  Bamffkhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  many  trees  are  SO  ft.  high. 
In  IrduML  at  Cypress  Orove,  near  Dublin,  15  ft.  high  :  at  Terenure,  l^ft.  nlgh ;  at  Coole,  17  ft. 
high,  tbe  diamefier  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  flrom  the  grouno,  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  spaoe  covered  by  Uie 
branchcs  25  ft.    In  Ftance,  near  Paris,  at   Sc^aux,  80  ft.  high.     In  Austria,  at  Kopeoiel,  near 


'Uiad,]6ft.higta. 
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PART  iir. 


Commercial  Statudct.  The  spedes,  being  little  in  demand,  is  not  genendly 
propagated  in  the  LoDdon  nurseries.  E,  e.  latifdlius  is  \».  6d.  a  plant.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  the  species,  the  variegated-leaved  variety,  and  the  vanety  with  white 
capsules,  are  each  50  cents ;  and  E,e,  iatifolius,  1  franc  and  60  cents :  at  New 
York,?. 

m  2.  E,  VERRUCO^sus  Scop.    The  warted-^rAr^^i  Euonymus,  or  Spmdle 

Tree. 

Ideniffieatiom.  Scqp.  Carn.,  ed.  2.  Na  268. ;  Jaoq.  FL  Aiutr. ;  Nout.  Du  Ham. ;  Scbmidt  Artx  ;  Dcc 

ProdL,  8.  p.  4.;  DaD*i  MilL,  fLjK^ 
J^moHymer.    E.  europv^iu  lepitetts  Lkt.  FU,  ShnWL,  151 ;    Fuiain  galfenx,  ou  Temiqueux,  F^. ; 

warsi«er  SplndeltMium.  Ger, 
Engravingt.  Nour.  Du  Ham.,  a  t  8. ;  Schmidt  Aii>.,  t.  73. ;  Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  49. ;  and  our>^.  1G?. 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Branches  warted  with  promi- 
nent  lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly 
serrate.  Flowers  three  on  a  peduncle.  Petals 
ovate;  capsule  bluntly  4-cornered.  {Dec. 
Prod,y  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  shnib  of  re- 
stricted  growth,  and  rather  conical  outline; 
not  marked  by  any  feature  of  foliage,  notice- 
able  at  a  dbtance,  that  distinguishes  it  from 
E.  europae^us,  but  remarkable,  and  most  dis- 
tinct,  on  close  inspection,  in  the  warted  cha- 
racter  of  its  brancnes.  The  baiic  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  warts  of  a  dark  one :  they  are 
small,  and  very  numerous.  A  native  of  £u- 
rope,  particularly  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Camiola;  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  •  The  flowers  are  of  a  pur- 
ple  brown  colour.  This  species  is  cultivated 
m  coilections  chiefly  for  the  singularity  of  its 
appearance;  being  among  spindle  trees  what 
the  warted  ash  is  among  ash  trees.  It  ripens  seeds,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased  by  cuttinjzs.  Plants  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  were  in  Loddiges^s  arbore- 
tum  in  1834.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  1«.  6d.  each;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

t  S,  E.  LATiFo^Lius  C  Bauh,    The  broad-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

TdentifieaiioH.    C  Bauh.  Pln.,  4fi& j  Jacq.  Hort  Vlnd.,  9L ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  1 ;  Don^ti  MilL,  8.  p.  4. 
S^mmuma.    R  europ«'ut  var.  2.  Lin.  Sp.,  29&. ;  Fusatn  k  Uiges  Feuillcs,  Fr. ;  breitbUttriger  Spin- 

delbaum,  Gtr. 
Entpratringg.  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t  889. ;  Nout.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t  7. :  Bot  Mag.,  29B1 ;  E.  of  FL,  No.  S914.; 

oux Jlg.XGS. ;  and  tbe  plate  of  the  spedcB  in  our  Secotid  Voturae. 

Spec,  Char.^  Sfc.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  oi  some  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft,,  producins  its  gjreenish  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  become  of 
a  reddish  purple  as  they  fade.  Introduced  in 
1730.  In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  from  its 
broad  shining  leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fhiits,  with  orange-coloured 
seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells  some- 
what  in  the  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hang  from  their  strobilea. 
Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  handsomer  than  that 
of  any  other,  the  branches  being  regularly  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark,  of  a 
reddish  green,  and  with  long-pointed  dark  brown  buds ;  by  which  alone  this 
species  may  be  distinguiahed  from  ali  the  others.  Unfortunately  for  this 
species,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  shrub,  and  crowded  among  other  shrubs 
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or  trees ;  so  that  it  ia  never  allowed  a  chance  of  attaining  either  its  full  aize 
or  its  proper  shape.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  PursePs  CrosSy  and  in  the 
arlx>retum  at  Kew,  it  is  15  ft.  high«  If  treated  as  a  tree»  placed  by  itself  on 
a  lawn,  it  would  foroi  one  of  the  very  handsomest  small  trees  that  we 
possess  during  summer,  from  its  fine  broad  shinine  leaves;  and  one  of  great 
sin^ularity  and  beauty  in  autumn,  when  covered  with  its  brilliant  scariet 
frmts.  It  appears  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  than  the  conmion 
species,  or  than  JE.  verrucosus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
where  ail  the  spccies  and  varieties  are  placed  together ;  and  where  E,  lati- 
lolius  always  appears  with  leaves  uninjured ;  while  the  other  species  and 
varieties  are  sometimes  aimost  entirely  without  leaves»  from  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars.  Like  the  other  species,  £,  latifolius  may  be  propagated  in 
abundance  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttmgs,  either  of  the  young  or  of  tne  ripened 
wood.  Plants,  in  London,  are  1«.  Gd.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  firanc  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

s  4.  E.  NA^  Nus  Bieb,    The  dwarf  Euonyrous,  or  Sjmdle  Tree, 

Idemt^icaiiOH.    Bieb.  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  p.  IflO. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  4^ ;  Don*8  MIIL,  2.  p.  4 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Branches  smooth,  somewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  nearl^  opposite.  Flowers  4-cIefty  from  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  A 
subshrub,  with  tlie  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (Cneorum  triciSccum),  and  a 
native  of  northem  Caucasus.  The  fruit  is  not  known ;  hence  the  species 
may  not  be  of  the  genus  ^u6nymus.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.) 

m  5.  E,  ATBOPURPU^REUS  Jacg,    The  dark-purple^auf^nn/  Euonymus,  or 

S^dle  Tree, 

Idtmt^/UaUem,    Jacq.  Hovt  Viiid.*8.;  Pli.Fl.Aiii.  Sept,  1.  p.  168.;  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  pw  4  s  Doii's  Mia, 

1  p.  5. 
SgHmiirmeM.  E,  mroiinifarii  Miartk.  Arbk  Amer.,  Ka  1.;  and,  probaldy,  JB.  latifMiut  Mar$M,  Arh.  Amer., 

KaS. 
EngraviMgs.    Jaoq.  Hort  Vind.,  2.  t  ISa ;  Sebmidt  Atbi,  t  73. ;  and  cnijlg.  167. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c,  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
stalked»  lanceolate,  sawed.  Flowers  many 
upon  a  peduncle;  the  peduncle  compressed. 
Petals  orbiculate.  Capsules  angulatelv  Air- 
rowed,  smooth.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.}  A 
native  ofN.  America»  from  New  York  to  Ca- 
rolinay  on  the  banks  of  rivulets.  Introduced 
in  1756,  and  producing  its  dark  purple  flowers 
in  June  and  Julv,  which  are  succeeded  by  red 
fruit.  This  and  the  other  American  species 
of  £u6nymus  are  rarely  found  in  a  thriving 
state  in  Britain :  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not 
being  planted  in  moist  stiadv  situations,  and  in 

Sat  or  sandy  soil.  The  piant  in  the  London 
orticultural  Societys  Oarden,  named  E, 
atropurpi^reus,  was,  m  1834,  3  h,  high,  after 
being  6  ycars  phuited.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York, 
25  cents. 

A  6.  E,  aii^ricaVus  L,    The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spmdle  Tree, 

IdaUificaaom,    Un.  Sp.,  fi8&  }  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  pi  4l  :  Don*s  M IIL,  8.  p.  5. 

&riK)mfmet.    E.  •empenr^rena  ManM.  i  E»  alternifolins  Mcgneh ;  tlie  Buming  Bu«b,  Amer. 

Eap-aaimg».    Kour.  Du  Ham.,  &  t.  0. ;  Plulc.  Aim.,  t  150.,  flg.  fi. ;   Schmidt   Arb.,  t  75. ;  our 

Jig.  1<%,  rcpretentlng  tbe  plant  in  flower;  and  Jg.  169,  reprawnUng  it  in  Med,  with  the  warty 

captulc.  ' 

Sipec.  Char.,  4rc,  Branches  snaooth.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  elliptic-Ianceolate, 
sawed.  Flowers  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  Petals  suborbicuiate.  Capsule 
echinately  warty.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6h,  or  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Kew 
England  to  Carolina»  in  hedges  and  shady  woods,  among  rocks,  and  on  the 
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edgea  of  awomps ;   introduced 

in  1686.    The  ilowers  appear 

in  June  and  Jitly:  they  ve 

yellow,  tinfed  with   red,  and 

are  Bucce«&d  by  icarlet  ihiits 

which,  BCconling  to  Purah,  re- ) 

gemblc,  at  a  disiance,  thoBe  of 

^'rbutus  [Tnedo.     They  are 

asreat  omainent,  he  saya,  to 

this  almost  erer^reen  shrub,  i 

and  have  given  nse,  in  Ame-     -   ^ 

rica,  to  ita  common  name,  ihe  ^ 

burning  bush,     PlanCs  of  this    ^^k     -•- 

speciet  are  iu  the  arboretunis    (^^^ 

of  the  London  Horticultural    ^^^^— 


Societv  snd  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  n 
of  moisture  and  shade.  Price  of  plants,  t 
seeds  I  doltsr  a  quut. 


.  E.  SARHBNTO^siis  Nutl,     The  trailing-ftonMtRf  Buonymus, 
JVee. 


a  3.  E.  obotaVus  yull.  The  obo<(»te-/nnw(f  Buonymns,  or  Spindh  Trte. 
Utntifiaaai.  Nult.  0«.  AmM.,  1.  Fl  U&i  Dcc  Pnd.,E,  p.4  i  Don-t  HUI.,1.  pl  G, 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  prostrste,  roodng.  Shoots  upri^t,  with  4  blunt 
angles.  Leaves  broadly  obovate,  obtuBe,  alnioEt  sessile,  sawed,  with  acute 
&neteeCh.  Plowers  3  iipon  h  peduncle.  Calyxes  inflated.  Anthers  sessile. 
{Dec.  Prod.,a.  p.4'.)  A  trailing  shrub.a  native  of  Feni)sylvania,in  marshes, 
between  Franklin  and  WatcrJord  ;  introduced  in  1880,  and  flowering  in 
June  Bud  July.  The  plant  of  this  speciea  in  the  garden  of  the  LondoD- 
Horticultural  Society  was,  in  ISS^,  1  ft.  in  height,  and  covered  a  circle  of 
10  ft,  in  diameteT.     We  have  not  observed  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's 

■  9.  E. 

UtMificaUan    Ph.  F1.  Adut.  Bipt.,  I.ilISB;  D(c  Pnd,, «.  p,  4, )  Don-i  UUL,  S:  p.  S. 

Spec.  Char.,  4-c.  Branches  Bmootfa.  Leaves  either  oblonK-elliptical  or  linear- 
ellipiical,  soniewhat  falcate,  almost  entire,  almost  Bessile.  Flowers  mostly 
I  on  B  peduncle,  unequally  5-cleft.  Capsules  echinately  warted.  Allied  to 
E.  americaous.  (^Dec.  Frod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduoua  shrub,  of  6ft.  or  7ft. 
in  height;  a  native  of  North  AmericB,  in  Oeorsia,  in  shady  woods.  Intro- 
duced  in  1806.  Ita  flowers  and  fruit  resembfe  those  ol  E.  americ^us; 
and,  though  nearly  related  to  it,  Lyon,  ita  discoverer,  was  infonned  by 
Pursh,  that,when  propagatedbyseeds,it  retaina  its  distinctive  character. 
Flants,  in  the  London  Burseries,  are  li.  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

S   10.  E.  11AM1I.TOK lA^sus  Wall.   Hamilton^B  Euonjmus,  or  Spmdk  Tree. 

I^niificalian.     WalL  n.  liid.,S:  p.  W-i  Dan'i  HiU,  S,  p.  4. 

«Hiync    E.  ■inpurpanui  ivia.  PL  Ind.,  £  p.  Ml 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Brancbes  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  serrated. 
Peduncles  dichotomoua,  6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous.  Petals  t, 
lanceolate  cordate,  Ovarj  4-lobed,  4-celled,  each  cell  containing  8  ovulea. 
(^OoiCtMiil., ii.  p-  4.)  A  shrub or  low  tree,  a native of  Nepat,  whcre  it  grows 
to  the  heightof^SO  ft.,with  sn  erect  trunk  and  spreading  branchlets.   fl  was 
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iDtroduced  in  1625 ;  and  tfaere  are  plants  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries.  A  standard  plant  of  it,  in  the 
^rden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  open  situation,  was, 
m  1834, 4  h,  high,  after  being  4  years  planted.  Plants  against  a  wall,  in  the 
same  garden,  are  10  ft.  high.  The  species  is  striking  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  stem,  and  the  laigeness  of  its  lcaves.  The  plant  aboje  mentioned, 
which  is  trained  to  a  wall,  flowers  pretty  freely ;  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  cymes  of  them  do  not  make  a  show :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour. 

It  lU  E.  GAB.ciNi^FO^uus  Roxb.    Thc  Oarcinia-leaved  Euonymus,  or 

Spmdle  Tree» 

Uentjfieahom.    BnoLh.  in  Fl  ImL,  8.  n.  403.  i  Don's  M 1».,  1.  p.  4. 

Sgmui^me,    E.  ttcenit  Ham.  in  D.  Don*$  Frod.  Ft  Nep.^  p.  I9l.t,  Dec.  ProA.,  SL  pi 5.,  Don**  MiU., 

Spee.  OUnr.,  ^e.  BranchleCi  naooth,  tereta  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire.  Tetals  oblong,  with  incunrcd 
edm,  mucfa  longer  than  tbe  calyx.  Pedundet  between  the  learet,  flometlmes  folitarr,  3-flowend. 
Howeis  pentandroui.  (,Dou*s  MtU.,  iL  p  4.)  A  shrub  or  tree,  growing  to  the  beignt  of  l£ft. ;  a 
natlTe  or  Nepal :  introduced  in  ImX  The  flowert  are  smaU,  palc  yellow ;  the  captule  obloog. 
about  the  siae  ofa  amall  fleld  bean,  l.edled,S.ralTed,  opening  from  the  base,  containing  onc  ovai 

.  leed,  corered  with  a  tbin,  «uoeulent,  veined*  bright  icarlet  arU.  {Ibid.)  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  ^ecies ;  but  we  have  not  seen  plants  of  It 

A  12.  E,  GRANDiFLO^RUS  WoU,    Thc  large-flowered  Euonymus,  er  Spindie 

Tree. 

idenl^fkaikm.    Wail.  In  20.  Ind.,  8.  p.  40«. ;  Don*s  MilL.  S.  p.  5. 

^llpKc  Ckar.^  Ae.  Bnnches  terete.  smooth.  Leaves  obovate-oblonf »  obtus&  acuteljr  serrate,  with  a 
tapering  cntlre  base.  Pedundes  slender,  flattened,  nearly  equalling  .the  length  of  the  leaves,  9— 
6-DoweKd.  Flowers  tetrandrous ;  petals  orbieular,  flat,  with  curled  edgcs.  Capsule  globulan  pen. 
duloua,  obscurely  4-cornered,  with,  usually,  geminate  pendulous  secds.  {Don*t  MfU.,  2.  p  &)  A 
sbBib,  gnnring  10  ft.  high,  tn  the  forest  of  Ncpal,  wnere  it  is  very  omamental,  both  when  in 

■  flower  aod  wben  loaded  with  Its  yellow  pendufous  capsules,  each  of  which  is  fbmisbed  wlth  as 
many  as  6  lilack  pendulous  seeda.    The  flowers  are  white,  very  large,  scenUess,  slightlv  nodding; 

'    capsnle  very  nearly  globular,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  4-ceUed,  4.valved.  Seeds  oval,  olack,  hiuf 

.  covered  by  a  brillisuat  red,  minutely  lobed,  warted  ariL  {JMd.)  This  very  desirabte  species  has  not 
ycC  becD  JJBtrodnccd. 

App.  i.  Half-hardi/  Species  of  FiUdnymus,  or  Species  which^  ac- 
cording  to  G.  Do7i^  *^wiUy  no  datibt^  tum  out  to  be  trvly 
hardyr 

Tbe  foDowing  are  already  in  thc  country,  and  treated  as  Aramc  or  green- 
iMMiseplants :— > 
^  E.  gr6m»  WaO.,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  12  fl.  high,  and  introduccd  In 

A  E.  wdcrdMHmi  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  8  ft.  high,  introduced  in  1890. 

A  £.  liieidMe  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  6  ft.  high,  Ibtroduced  in  18!0. 

\  B.Jap^nietu  Thunh.,  an  elegant  Jafnn  trec,  groiring  to  thc  height  of 
90  it,  intmduccd  in  1804. 

l  E.  eeUniiuM  WalL,  a  dimbing  and  rootlng  shrub  from  Nepal,  in  1824 
OtiT  na)    Found  on  mountains,  at  the  height  of  ftom  5,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft. 

Tbe  foUowing  species,  marked  in  Don*s  MiUer  as  ficame  plants,  are  not  yct 
introduccd:  — 

%  E.  Hngene  WalL,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  16  ft.  or 
90 IL,  the  yellow  baric  of  which  is  employed  by  the  Nepaleic  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  maiicing  the  forehesd  with  their  rellgious  symbol,  commonly  caDed 
Hcka.  This  is  ako  found  on  mountalns.  In  p.  17S.,  under  the  order  O- 
lastr&oese,  are  enumerated  twoother  Nepal  species,  which  wiU  probably 
ptove  bardy  ;  and  which  will  be  found  descrlbed  below. 

S  E.  gfdber  Roxb.,  atree  giowing  to  the  faelght  of  15  ft.,  In  Chittagong,  in 
tfae  East  Indies. 

¥  E.  ftmbri^Ha  WalL,  a  trec  ftom  the  Sewalflk  Mountatns,  in  India,  with 
domilj  aerrated  loaTes. 

A  E.  imUeu$  Heync,  an  East  India  shrab  8  ft.  hlgh. 

X  FL  ndgane  WuL,  a  most  extenslTc  climbing  and  rambling  shrab,  in  the 
■Mmatainous  foresta  of  Ncpal,  rescmbling  K.  ecninlitus,  but  nevcr  tbrowing  out  roots  at  the  joints. 

A  &  tniirifldms  Blnme,  and  EL  Thmnbetg^iu  Bhune,  are  Japan  shrabs,  of  which  litUc  Jvpean  to 
bc  known. 

The  foQowing  meclcs  are  thosc  above  alladed  to,  as  menttoned  In  RoyIe*s  lUntlratkme,  and  not  in. 
clnded  in  Don*8  MUIer :  — 

E.jpdndmint  WalL,  a  Nepal  trecb  considered  by  some  as  identieal  with  £.  Jap6nicus,  and  found  on 
tbe  Hlmalaya  Mountalns,  at  an  devatlon  of  atwut  5,000  ft. 

E.JHgidm$  WalL  Is  also  a  Nc|i«l  tree,  wbich  U  gencfally  found  witfa  S.  flmbrlMa,  at  not  lesi  than 
8,000  ft.  cT  devation. 

11  M  4 
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Genus  II. 


!/ 


6'ELA'8TRUS  L.  The  Cblastrus,  or  Staff  Tbee.  Lin.  SysL  PentAndria 

Monogynia. 

Idmtlflaitim,    Un.  Oea.,  £7a ;  Dec  PnKL,  S.  p.  5. ;  Doii*s  Mill.,  9.  p.  & 
<8vfioN^m««.    EuoDTiiiSldes  Memck. ;  C^lattre,  Fr. ;  CeUsler,  Ger. 

DarkoatUm.    Fram  kilmi,  the  latter  ■euon ;  the  fruit  remaiimig  on  tbe  tree  ail  the  wlater.    The 
ItOM/rot  of  the  Oreelu  ii  auppoMd  to  be  the  ^6nymai. 

j  1.  C  scA^NDENsL.     Theclimbing-f/^DKfcf  Cdastrus,  or  5<^a^7Vve. 

Ideniificatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  S85. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p^  6. ;  Don*«  MUL,  8.  p.  9. ;  Bourrean  dei  Aihret,  iV. ; 

Baummftrder,  Oer. 
KngravHtg*.    Nour.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  95. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,1. 1 47. ;  and  ouryi;^.  171 

Spec.  Char,y  8fc.  Thornless,  climbinff,  smooth. 
Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  serrate.  Fiowers  dice- 
cious.  (JDec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  6.)  A  deciduous  twining 
shrub ;  a  native  of  ^orth  America,  and  intro- 
duced,  by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  o^wules  of  an  orange 
scarlet  colour,  3-cornered  and  3-seeded.  The 
stems  are  woody  and  fiexible,and  twist  themselves 
round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each  other,  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  fl.  or  upwards,  gir^g 
trees  so  closely  as,  in  a  few  years,  to  destroy 
them;  whence  the  French  and  German  names,  which  signify  "tree- 
strangler."  The  leaves  are  about  3  in.  iong,  and  nearlv  2  in.  broad,  serrated, 
of  a  lively  green  abov^,  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  boSi  of  the  sexes  are  extant  in  British  collections  or  not;  but,  as 
seed  has  been  produced  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmnnds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  feroale  one,  at  least,  is.  Miiler  says  the  seeds  ripen 
well  in  England,  and  that  the  plant  may  be  propaeated  by  them,  or  by 
iayers.  It  prefers  a  strong  loamv  soil,  rather  moist  Uian  dry.  As  a  freely 
growing  twiner,  with  pleasing  foliage,  and  as  ligneous  twiners  are  not 
numerous,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  1«.  6d,  each,  and  American  seeds  6^.  an  ounce ; 
at  Bollwyller,  plants  1  franc  each;  and  at  New  York,  plants  20  cents 
each,  and  seeds  35  cents  a  quart. 

A  2.  C  BULLA^TUS  L.    The  studded-c^nt/^  Celastrus,  or  Siaff  Tree. 

Ideniifieafion.    Lin.  Sp.,  885. :  Dec.  Prod,  8.  p.  (L  ;  Dod**  BTia,  8.  p.  7. 
Engravingt.    Pluk.  Alm.,  1 88.  f.  5. 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc.  Thomless,  climbing.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Flowers 
in  terminal  panides.  Capsules  elegant,  studded,  scarlet.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  6.)  A  low  shrub,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Banister,  and  afterwards  introduced  in  1759;  but  Pursh, 
after  diligent  research,  in  the  place  of  its  supposed  nativity,  and  also  in  the 
herbariums  of  Piukenet  and  Banister,  at  tfae  British  Museum,  was*  not 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  native  of  America.  Miiler  says  that  it 
grows,  in  its  native  country,  to  the height  of  8  fi,  or  10  h.;  but  in  England  it 
seldom  attains  more  than  half  that  size.  It  flowers  in  July;  and,  in  its 
native  country,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  capsules ;  but  it  rarely 
ripens  seeds  in  England.  (Mart,  MiU,) 

App.  i«    Half^hardy  Species  qfCeldstrus. 

There  are  a  numbcr  of  •peclcfl  of  Ol&atrua  ftom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  fW»  the  Eaat 
aud  West  Iiidies,  •uid  South  America,  which  might  be  tried  in  the  open  air  aoaintt  a  oonaerratiTe 
wall ;  but  tbe  famlly  are  not  ot  iumcicut  bcauty  or  intereat  to  rcn<ier  thia  desirable  to  any  greak 
extent 
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u 


NEMOPATJTHES    Rafin.      Thr  Nbmopanthbs.     IM.   Syil.   Polygamia 

Phj».,  !8I9,b.9fi.i  D«.Pni<l,lp.l7.!  Doo'iMlll,I.p.lS.  j 

li>iM«,ilicnr«)  ubtliigcaienUyniuBdiBt»Tci. 

Dec.     The  Caoadiiin  TJemopanthes. 

.  p.oM'n^"-^-  ^*"''-*-'''''^'*-  "^"■^■'■^•^' 

^r.  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  o 
rated  at  the  apex,  amooth.  Pediceb  usually 
solitary,  1-flowered,  very  long.  Flowe™  white. 
Bemea  large,  beautiful  crimson,  very  ornameDtal. 
(^Doh'i  MUl.,  ii.  p.  13.)  This  is  Eaid  to  bo  a  very 
hardy,  omainental,  deciduoua  shrub,  and  lo  be 
cultimted  at  Courset,  and  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Ccls,  at  Paris.  We  have 
only  «een  a  small  plant  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Pr\noa  lAcidus,  in  the 
eardeD  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,which,  in  1834,  was  ift. 
hi^,  after  baving  been  8  years  planted. 

Genub  IV. 


AfjtrTEXUS  FeuiU.     The  Maytenus.    Lm.  S<,il.  PolygimJa  IMce'cm. 

MimDlii^irii     H.  B.  «  KuntH.  Nor.  Ocd.  Aur.,  7.  p.  M. ;  Dtc  Pncl.,  &  p.  S.  i  DobI  Hta,  S.  p.  la 

»   1.  M.  chilb'nsis  Dec.     The  Chili  Maytenus. 
HaUi/k^Km.    Dw.ProA.  tpft;  Dm1MilL,i.|i.ll. ;  IinilLlBBotRM.,tlTOa. 
S>wnKi.    S«iku  UMatM,  iMiB.  IIL,  Sa.  SllS.  l  OUiIrui  Vdvtnw  WllM.  Sp.,  1.  p.  IIET.  i  t  M. 

lii£iM  MaL  CML,  V-  laL 
fiVnvMfl.    FcullL  ac*.,  3.  p.  3S.  L  77. ;  Bot  Bcg.,  L  V«&  ;  ind  oatfit-  1^^ 

Spec.  Chta-.,  S[c.  Leaves  lanceolate  seirated.  A  hand- 
Bome  everereen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  at  Coquimbo, 
and  introduced  in  18S9.     In  its  nadve  country,  it  is  „ 

said  to  form  a  small  tree,  12ft,high;  in  the  garden 
of  the  LondoQ  HordcultuTBl  Society,  where  it  hes  been 
planted  agsinst  a  eouth  wall  since  1830,  it  fonns  a 
haiulioiae,everRreen,brBnchy  shrub,  with  twiggy  branch- 
lets.     It  has  also  been  tried  there  as  a  standard,  and  ' 

foundto  be  quite  hardy.     The  Sowers  are  in  axillary  I 

clusters,  with  a  corolla  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,not 
showj.  {Bat.  Reg.,  1. 1702.)     This  desirahle  addition  |§, 

Ut  our    fasrdy  evergreen  ahrubs  will,  we  trust,  soon 
come  into  general  cultivation.     It  affiirds  one  of  the  numerous  eTamples 
wtiich  are  continually  occurring  af  the  utilily  of  tryins  house  plants  in 
the  opeu  air,  iiace  in  published  liats  it  is  marked  as  rcquiruig-a  green-house. 

Genus  V. 
CASSrXE   L.    Thb  Cassinb.    Lin.  St/tl.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

SdtmlifctUam,     Un.  Gcn.,  J7l,i    Lnn.  UL,  t  310.;  OciL  FnKL,  S.  p. TS.  ns.;  Dcc  Prod.,  S.  p.  U.  ; 
Dmi  MUL^l.  p.  U.  ■      1-        • 

DcriMfiM.    11m  «oid  CwIk  ll  ol  Amtiican  «Igld,  ind  unknDwn  mcaiung. 
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*  ]•  C.  MAURocB^Niii  L.   Mauroceni'8  CBSsine,  itr  the  HoUentot  Chtny. 

IdentifieaUoiL    Lin.  flp.,  385. ;  I>oii*s  MilK,  S.  p.  19L 

^umott^me.    Maurooteia  ftmnguHiTia  MOi.  Dict.,  Na  l. 

Derivatim.  The  •peci6c  name  wm  given  in  hononr  of  che  Venetiftn  tenator,  Sigmor  Fnmdsco  Mauro- 

ceni^  who  h«d  a  fine  gmrden  at  PBdua,  a  caUlogue  of  the  planU  in  whlch  wai  publiibed  \n 

AntonioTeta. 
Engraving.    DilL  EJth.,  t  ISl.  f.  147. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  8;c.  Laavct  aettile,  oboTate,  quite  entire,  convex.  Pedicela  many,  very  thorl  {Don*» 
MiU.,  iL  p.  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  ot  Ethiopia,  introduced  in  1690,  and  commQnly  kept  in  green. 
bouies,  but  which  detervei  trial  against  a  contervative  walL 

m  2.  C,  cape'nsis  L.    The  Cape  Cassine,  or  Phillyrea.  ^* 

Iden^ficaiion.    lin.  Mant.,  m. ;  Dao*f  IfiD.,  2.  p.  13. 

Engraoingt.    Burm.  Rar.  Plant.  Afr.,  i  85l  ;  DflL  Elth.,  t  29& ;   and  our 

Jg.M^ 

Spec  Ckar.^  4«.  Leavet  ftalked,  ovate,  retuie.  crtnate,  flat  Panidea 
•olitary,  ihorter  than  the  leavea.    Flowen  nnail,  wbite.  (Doii*«  JV«U.,  ii. 

613.)    A  thrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hopc,  fouad  in  woods : 
itroduoed  in  1G89,  and  producing  ita  axuil  wbite  llowen  in  July  and 
Auguat 

C.  exc^lta  WalL,  C  dfscoior  WalL,  and  C.  Colpo6n  Tkun, :  tbe  fint  anatlve 
of  Nepal,  and  Introduced  in  19H0 ;  and  the  last  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Oood  H(»e,  and  introduced  in  I791,might  be  tried  against  a  conicrvatlve 
wall,  witli  every  prospect  of  luoceM. 

Genus  VI. 

HARTOHjt/^  Dec    Thb  Hartogia.    Lin.  Sytt.  Tetra-Pent4ndria 

Monogjfnia. 

Identifleaikm.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  IS. ;  Don*f  MIIL,  2.  p.  1& 

Derioation.  Named  In  honour  of  J.  Harlog,  a  Dutch  traveller,  and  naturalist  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

*  1.  H.  gape'nsis  L.    The  Cape  Hartogia. 

Identifieation,    Lln.  FiL  SuppL,  188. ;  Don*t  MilL,  1.  p.  13. 

SpnoAmes.     Scbr^bera  «cblnOldet  Tkun.  Prod.,  t.  x. ;   ElfBod£ndron'«cbiDOIdes  Spreng.  Sjfot.^  1. 

EngravHig.    Hiunb.  Prod.,  t  8. 

Spec  Char.^  Ac.  Lcaves  opposite.  oblong.  crenated,  smooth,  hardlv  stalked.  Pedicels  few-flowoned, 
axillarv,  drooping.  (Don^s  ifi/l,  iL  p^  13.)  A  sbrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
to  tbe  neight  of  10  ft.,  and  introduoed  in  1800.  It  ts  marked  in  the  catalogues  as  a  green.house 
plant,  but  has  been  fiwind  to  stand  the  cnen  airas  an  evergreen  shrub.    In  the  London  nunerica» 

I    a  narrow-leaYcd  variety  of  the  C£rasua  Lauroodrasus  used  fVequently  to  be  sold  for  it. 
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OF   THE   HARDT   AND   HALF-HARDY   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER 

JQUIFOLIA^CBiE. 

Ident^ficatkm.    Iindley*s  Key,  p.  63. 

Smonumei.      Celastrinese,  tribe  ilquifoll^cea^  In  part,  Dec  Prod.,  8L  p.  IL;  /licfne»,   In  part, 
Undk  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  p.  17a«  Don't  MUL,  2.  p.  14. 

Dutinctive  Characterittict.  Calyx  and  coroUa  with  an  imbricate  sestiyation. 
Sepals  4—6.  CoroUa  hypogynous,  with  4^6  lobes,  and  as  many  stamens  in- 
serted  into  it  altemately  to  its  iobes.  Ovary  2 — 6-ceUed ;  a  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  ceU.  Fniit  flesn^,  indehiscent,  with  from  2 — 6  stones,  each  contain- 
ing  a  pendulous  seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  albumen.  Flowers  small,  axiUary, 
soUtary,  or  &scicled.  (LnuU.  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  Mygfnda  is  described  as  having 
a  1-cefied  fruit.  The  species  of  i^quifoUaceae  are  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  or  trees,  having  altemate  or  opposite  leaves,  frequentiy  coriaceousy 
glabrous,  and  sometimes  feather-nerved.  The  genera  containing  nardy  species 
are  three,  and  are  thus  distinguished :  — 

Mygi^nd^  Jacq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4— 5-cleft.     CoroUa  deeply 
4-cleft.   Stamens  4,  inserted  mto  the  base  of  the  coroUa.    Fruit  with  (yery 
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likely  by  abortion)  1  cell  and  I  seed.    Shrubs  with  branchlets  Bquare; 

leaves  oppoaite,  Eubcoriaceous,  and  flowera  upon  trifidly  or  trichotoiDOusty 

tffsnched  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod.  and  Don'i  MiU.} 
/^BX  L.  Seiea  hennapbrodite,  rery  rarely,  by  defect,  ditecioiu  or  polyga- 

roous.     Calyx  4 — &-toothed.      Corolla  ^S^Ieft.    Staoiena4 — 5,  inserted 

■nto  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  includiag  4  or  ^  mits.   BTergreen  shrubs, 

witfa,  mostly,  coriaceoiu  leaves.    FlowersinHnyonapediincle.  (Dec,  Prad. 

and  DoH-t  MiU.) 
Pri'nos  L.     Sexes  mostly,  by  defect,di(Eciou8  or  polygainous.   Calyz  6-cleft. 

Corolla  6-cleft.     StamenB  6,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.     Fruit 

including  6  nuts.     Shrubs,  with  leaves  deciduous  or  persistent,  and  6ow- 

ers  I  upon  s  peduncle.  (JOec.  Prod,  aud  Don't  MUt.') 

Gends  I. 


a 


HYOFND^  Jacq.    Tbb  Mvgihda.    Lm.  Sya.  Tettindria  Monog^Di 

Umlfktkm.    Jko.  AD>cr.,|i!^;  I>KFnil.,E.|hUj  Doii1IUa,S,p.l& 
Deritiitimi.    So  budbI  by  Jieigulii  ln  bvDiiur  or  FraittU  k»  Mttiiid,  ■  Ocnun  botinM. 

1  1.  M.  jnKTiFo^*  Nutt.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Myginda. 


iam.    Nutt.  Oni.  L  p.  lOa. :  ]>aii'i  IIIIL,i. p.  15.:  Dce.  Vni.,i.t.13, 

«WVIK.    rir±  MjrABUt,  fioill  h.  Stpl.  AmiT.,  kauk.  Fl.  Bar.  Amir.,  L  p.  11 
Ei^ffatiitgE,     HooL  F\.  Bor.  Amvr,,  L  41- 1  nd  OUTjlg.  175- 

Spec.  ChoT.,  ifc.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  serrated,  smooth, 
with  revolute  edges,  Peduncles  very  short,  usually  eoli- 
tary,  I-flowered.  Style  ahort,  club-shaped.  ^--lobed  at  the 
I4>ei.  {Dm'M  Mill.,  ii,  p.  15.)  An  evergreen  shmb,  a 
nadve  of  the  weatern  coast  of  North  America,  on  sub- 
dpioe  hilU,whereitgrowB  to  the  height  of  4tt.  Intro- 
duced  in  IBIS.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and 
tbey  ap^ear  from  May  ta  August.  The  dnipe,  when 
mature,  is  ahout  the  sizc  of  a  pea :  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  contains  onty  1  elhptical  seed.  Small  plants 
of  ihis  species  are  in  the  ttrboreturn  of  Mgsstb.  Loddiges, 
where  it  is  iacreased  by  cuttings. 

Genus  II. 


ifflffla 


riEX  L.  Thb  Hollt. 

%||JJUM*.    ^4utnUBm'TWB./aM,,L371.,  dvrl.  FriKt,  S.  t,  Sl.i'UDui,  fy. 

Dl\tmHiii,    nBpbrBtui,  ud  oUi«  QTtA  nUis»,  nimed  Uie  hollT  Agtta ;  tfait  II  wlld,  or  oT 
tbcMdf:  uidtlw  RsBU*  lOnBBl  rtam  ll<<>  tlw  mrd^  AgriroHum j  uid  ottad  IL  iIh,  A^ 


n&ilitet  to  tbow  of  tiw  (Mreui  rltni,  the 


?K 


I  1.  /.  ..^QIiiFoYiDif  L.     The  prickly-leaved,  or  common,  Holly. 
JMtli3iMi>._IJn.  Sp.,  I8L i  Y\.  DtB.,SX.;  Dce.  Fnd.  1. |l  K :  DDn-(MiU.,£a 

blnd,  hu  icvcnl  nunei  Ld  maat  llTlDf  bip 
fivin  Mcunuo^  IMcnoMvv. 
SnfUtk.    Hulrar,  KulAic,  ud  Hclme. 
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lon,  (nd  Bob  Fniui 


Dwc*.    Schubblg  hudVtlk.         ' 
Smrrinrnn.    Smltb.  Eoc  Boc,  t  496. ;    Mlll.  Icoo.  48.  i  BlMskw.  lcon.,  L  SOS. ;   ud  th>  ilM«  oT 

J^c.  Ciior.,  4^.  Leavea  obloni,  Bbiniog,  wavy,  Epinj-toothed.  PeduDclci 
aiillary.  Flowers  nearly  umbellate.  A  Randaonie,  conical,  evei^eeii  tree,  a 
nauve  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  heij;ht  of  30  ft.  in  a  wild  Etete,  snd  to 
twice  that  hetght  or  upwards  in  a  state  of  ciiltivatioo.  The  Aowera  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May;  and  the  fruit  it  red,  ripening  b  September,  and  re- 
mainine  on  the  tree  all  ihe  winter.  The  lower  reaves  are  very  spinoui ; 
while  ttie  upper  onea,  especially  on  old  trees,  are  enlire. 

Varieliei.  In  general  the  variegadan  of  plants,  more  especiallv  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  accompanied  by  a  ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealtny,  appearance 
in  the  leaves;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exi'eptioas  to  this  pule. 
The  vuic^tions  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confiDed  to  the  modificatioD  of 
whiie  and  yellow  in  the  leavei;  but  there  are  some  Borts  in  which  the 
variation  results  from  the  state  of  the  leavcs  witb  reference  to  prickles,  to 
magnitude,  and  lo  form ;  and  others  consist  of  diSbrences  in  the  colour 
of  the  fhiit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and,  according  to  some,  black. 
All  che  vanetieB  hove  been  selected  by  gardeners  from  sports,  or  accidental 
dcviations,  Irom  the  centr&I  fonn  and  coiour,  detected  in  wild  plants,  or  in 
plants  in  a  Btste  of  culttvation.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  gerdeners  in 
collecting  these  varieties,  according  to  CoUinson,  wa^  Wrench  of  Fiilhani, 
wbo  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  ChBrlea  II.,  and  who  planted 
the  elm  treee  in  8t.  James's  Park.  The  cotlections  of  hollies  in  tbe  time 
of  Miller  afipear,  from  his  lists,  to  bave  been  more  extensive,  and  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  much  more  care,than  they  are  at  present;  the  wish 
being  now  more  for  species  than  varieties.  The  best  garden  coUection  of 
hollies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Measrs.  Loddiges ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  classificatian  below.  THe 
following  sorts  are  purchasable  in  thc  London  nurseries,  exclusive  of 
twenty  or  thirty  subvarieties,  differing  in  the  dc^eea  of  variation  of  yellow 
or  white  blotches  ia  the  leaves.  These  subvarieties  are,  for  tbe  most 
part,  without  names,  and  are  sold  as  yellow  vari^ated  or  white  variegated 
hoUiea  of  sorts.  Of  these  subvaneties  there  are  forty  or  fifly  sorts 
from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  all  planted  adjoinin^  each  other  in  tfae  arbo- 
retum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Thirty-one  vaneties  are  described  in  tbe 
Noaveaa  Du  Hamet,  chiefly  taken  from  Miller^B  Catalague;  but  many  of 
these  varieties  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries.  It  is  cunous 
to  look  over  the  liKs  of  the  names  of  variegated  hoUies,  which  have  been 
given  in  iiurBerymen's  catalogues  and  garden  books,  Irom  tbe  time  of  Loa* 
donandWise  to  the  present  day.  In  lormer  times,  as  at  present,  the  name 
given  to  any  aew  vanety  was  ei&er  that  of  the  person  who  originated  it,  or 
that  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  raieed ;  so  that  these  lisU  present  a 
sort  of  chronological  hbtory  of  nurserymen  and  nuTBeries,  commencing 
with  Wrench'B  Pnyllis  and  Bridgma]t's  yellow,  named  after  persona,  and 
terminatingwith  the  recent  Irisb  varieticB,  BaUyb^and  BBUyarthur  holliea, 
lately  sent  to  the  London  Uorticultnral  Society,  and  named  aller  placea. 
•The  varieties  in  the  following  groups  appear  to  us  lo  be  all  that  are  truly 
disdnct ;  but  the  shades  of  difference  under  esch  name  in  these  groups  are 
almost  innumerable. 

A.  Varietkt  detignated  from  the  Fomi,  Magniludc,  Thicinei;  Surfact,  or 
Margm  ofthe  Leaf. 
f  I.  A.2  heterophffUum  Hort.     The  variaui4caiKd  l'< 
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f  I.  A.  3  mgiuHfoSum  Hort.    T^  narrow-ffaped  common  HoUu 

I  I.  A.  *  lat^/i«m  Hort.      2»«  broad-ieaved    common  Ho/ly. 

t   I.  A.  5  nltaeterhue  Hort.     ?»*  /figi  Clere  common  Holh/.—  ^Levie» 

broad,  thin,  and  flnt. 
t  I.  a;  6  marffndlum  Hort.  (  fig.  176.^    TSe  thick  Taarffned-\eti.vei  com- 

mon  i/b/ty.  —  Leaves  without  pnckie*,  corinceous,  nearly  ai  broad 

aa  lone,  and  with  a  thickened  margin. 
1I.A.7  rounyS/iumHort.(^.  177.)   The  Laurel.4eaved  common  Hollv. 

—  LeavCB  gmall,  o¥al-laaceolate_,  without  prickiea,  aboul  the  siie  and 

ihspe  of  tho9e  of  Z,alini8  n^biJis. 
1  L  A.  8  ciHatum  Hort.  {fig.  179.)     The  cUialedAtKved  ci 


2  I.  A.^ciUatwn  mmiu  Hort.     The  tmall£rdliiUedA.eaxtAeQmiaoDHoUu. 

—  Leave«  thinner  and  smalier  than  in  the  preceding  Tariety. 
t  I.  A.  10  rec&rvUM    Hort.   (j%.  l&l.)      The  recxnmi-leaved  t 


t   L  A.  11  terraHfiHiim  Hort.  {fig.  182.)     The  lerraled-ieaved  eoinmon 

t  L  A.  12  ciiipum  Hort.     7%e  curled-ie&ved  conunon  Hoify. 

t  L  A.  \3JSJiKc  Hort.  The  Jlerce,  or  ferociously-apiDed-Jeaved  com- 
mon  Holii/. ;  Houx-h^riKson  or  Hedgehog  Holly,  Fr.  (jSg.  180.)  — 
Thedigk  of  theleaf  ha«  itsedge«roiled  back{  and  a  lomevthat  cylin- 
drical  figure  ii  hence  given  to  il;  and,  bs  the  suriace  abounds  m 
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promineDceB  adiJ  prickles,  it  haa  a  curious  &ppearanec,  Dot  uDsptly 
comnared  to  thaC  of  a  hedgehog.  ThU  sort  is  said,  by  Bradley  and 
Evelyn,  to  have  been  firat  planted  in  the  Bisbop  oF  London's  gar- 
den,  at  Fulham,  about  the  eDd  of  the  seTenteenth  centur^,  by 
hiH  gardeaer,  Mr.  George  London,  who  is  supposed  tirhaTe  iotro> 
duced  it  from  France.  According  to  Miller,  who  thought  it  a  distinct 
speiJes,  it  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 

t  I.  A.  14  tTow^fiujn  Hort.  (fg.  176.)  TAe  ihidc-lcaved  common 
HoUj/. 

9  I.  A.  15  uahcau  Sweet.     TVie  aged,  or  BpiDeleas,  common  HoUt^ 

B,  Farieiiei  detignaUd  fiom  Ihe  Colmirs  o/  Ihe  Leaf. 

t  L  A.  varifja/uin  Hort.  TlbiHiriefa^leaved  cammoniTa^.—Under 
the  general  name  of  vari^ated  hollies,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  them  with,  and  some  of  thcm  withou%  popular  names,  are 
obtkiDable  tn  the  priD<;ipal  Loadon  nurseries.  Having  examiaed  and 
compared  tbc  difierent  shadoj  of  vari^atioD  in  the  nlants  in  the  veir 
eomplete  collection  of  Hessrs.  Loddiges,  we  think  they  may  be  bII 
included  in  the  foUowing  groups :  — 

X.  I.  A.  16  6ibo-aarffnatum  Hort.  Tlie  ahile-edged-leaved  common 
HoUi/.  —  Of  this  variety  the  subvarieties  ia  Loddigea's  arboretum 
nre  morked  5,  15,  18,  and  24,  which  have  all  lone  aad  narrow 
leaves,  with  edgings  of  white  or  pale  yellow  aloag  Uiaz  margtns ; 
and  4,  6,  7,  12,  17,  83,  23,  and  2S,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and 
a  greater  bresdth  of  margia  varie^ed ;  the  white  or  pale  yellow 
fbmiing  ia  some  cases  one  tbird,  or  even  one  lialf,  of  the  surmce  of 
the  leaf. 

I  I.  A.  17  aireo-marffnaimt  Hort.  The  gold-edged-\eayed  common 
HoUt/. — The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'B  arbo- 
reCum.  Nos.  19  and  SO  with  dark  yellow  margias;  and  Nos.  1,  i, 
6,9,10,  13,and29,withmaTginsofdarkandlightyellow.  Another 
Bubdivisioa  of  this  Eroup  consists  of  plonts  with  broad  leaves,  in 
what  may  be  callea  a  transition  atate  from  green  lo  variegated, 
VIE.,  with  greenish  yellow  or  very  pale  greeD  biotches  or  margiQS. 
When  sucn  plants  become  old  the^  are  generally  very  distinctly 
variegated  with  yellow.  Examples  in  tbe  rlackney  arboretum  are 
Nos.3,20,Bnd21. 

1  I.  A.  18  dibo^lum.  Hort.  Hie  witff-spotted-leaved  commou  HoUy, 
or  Hitkmaid  HoUy.  —  This  variety  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  centre  oF  the  disk  of  thc  leaf  white,  and  of  a  somewhat  trans- 
porent  a]^>earance;  the  edges  o(  the  duk  of  the  leaf  bdng  greeo. 
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f   I.  A.  19  a&reo^fAciwn    Hort.      The    goM-spotted4eaye4    common 

HoUy,  —  The  foUowing  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  ar- 

boretum.     Nos.  11,  14,  16,26,  27,and  30. 
f  L  A.  20  firox  argerUetm  Hort.  The  «t/pfr-blotclied  Hedgehog  comraon 

HMy, 
1  L  A.  21  ferox  aureum  Hort.     7^^  go^-blotched  Hedgekog  common 

HoUy. 

C.  Varieties  designated  Jrom  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit, 

t  1.  A.  22friictu  luteo  Hort.     7^  yellow-fiidted  common  Hoily, 
t  L  A.  23fr(ictu  dlbo  Hort.     The  wUte-frmted  common  HoUy, 

Geography,  The  hoUy  is  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  in  free  and  rather  sandy  soil;  it  is 
also  said  to  be  found  in  Japan  and  China.  The  European  species  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  native  either  of  North  America  or  India ;  but  the  /lex  op^ca, 
which  is  yery  extensiyely  distributed  in  North  America,  and  the  /.  dipyrena, 
which  is  common  in  the  Himalaya,  so  closely  resemble  /.  i^quifdlium,  that 
they  are  probably  only  yarieties  of  it.  According  to  Paljas,  the  common 
holly  scarcely  occurs  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire ;  though 
freqaent  on  the  southern  side  of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  branching 
shrub,  about  10  h,  high.  In  France  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Britany.  In  Germany  it  abounds  in  many  forestS)  pifrticularly  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  states ;  where,  when  sheltered  by  loft^  trees,  it  attmns  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  but,  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  nse  higher  than  6  ft.  or 
8  ft»  The  tree  appears  to  attiun  a  larger  size  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  yery  generally  distributed  oyer  the  country,more  especially 
in  loamy  soils.  It  abdunds  more  or  less  in  the  remains  of  all  aboriginal 
forests,  and  perhaps,  at  present,  it  preyails  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  remains  of  Needwood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire ;  there  are  many  fine 
holly  trees,  also,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  In  Scotland  it  is  com- 
mon  in  most  natural  woods,  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
pine.  The  greatest  collection  of  hollies  that  we  recollect  to  haye  seen  or 
iieflrd  of,  Sfmg  obseryes,  **  grew  in  the  pine  forest  of  Blackhall,  on  the  riyer 
Dee,  about  20  miles  aboye  Aberdeen.  Man^  of  the  trees  were  yery  large, 
and  fumished  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  whi«h  was  sent  to  London,  where 
it  fctched  a  high  price."  {Plant,  Kal.,  p.  15.)  The  holly,  Sir  T.D.  Lauder 
states,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhora,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  yery  great  size.  So  plentiful  were 
they  in  the  forest  of  Tamawa,  on  its  left  bank,  that  for  many  years  the  castle 
of  Tamawa  was  supplied  with  no  other  fuel  than  billets  of  holly;  and  yet  die 
trees  are  still  so  numerous,  that,  in  going  through  the  woods  (in  1834),  no 
one  would  suppose  that  any  such  destruction  had  been  committed.  (Laudei^t 
Giipin,  i.  p.  194.)  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  yery  common;  but  sibout  the 
LaKes  of  Killaraey  it  attains  a  large  size. 

Histoty,  The  tree  has  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
formerly,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  those  who  could  afibrd  to  procure  the  plants, 
and  wait  for  their  comparatively  slow  growth.  Eyelyn's  holly  hedge,  at  Say*s 
Court,  Deptford,  whicn  was  4O0  ft.  in  length,  9ft.  high,  and  5ft.  in  diameter, 
haa  been  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  tree  eyer  since  the  time  of  Ray ; 
and  other  hoUy  hedges,  famous  in  their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacre,  at  his 
park  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Richmond.  '*  I  haye  seen 
nedges,"  Eyelyn  obseryes,  **  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  holly,  20  feet  in 
hei^t,  kept  upright ;  and  the  gilded  sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  one  aboye  another,  shom  and  fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters, 
architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance;  than  which  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly  be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adoming  the  intercolumniations  with  scarlet 
festoons,  and  encarpa."     In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated  holly  hedges  were 
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those  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyningham,  and  those  at  CoUin^on 
House,  and  at  Moredun,  near  Edinbui^.  Some  of  these  hedges  are  noticed 
in  p.  103. 

ProperHei  and  Utet,    Am  a  kedge  pkmt,  the  holly  makes  the  most  impe- 
netrable  and  the  most  durable  of  ali  vegetable  fences ;  and  it  bas  this  great  ad- 
vantage  over  deciduous-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects;  andyif  shom,  the  outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable 
even  to  birds,  who  cannot  buHd  their  nests  in  it.     In  these  points  of  view, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  hedge,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener ;  but,  if 
the  faggot  wood  produced  by  the  hedge  is  a  greater  object  than  the  advantages 
just  mentioned,  which  it  is  in  soroe  parts  of  England  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  hawthom  is  preferable  to  the  holly,  the  iatter  producins  but  short  annual 
shoots.    The  objection  to  the  hoUy,  as  a  hedge  plant,  is  tne  slowness  of  its 
growth ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  its  ^eat  durability  and  the  other  advan- 
tages  which  it  possesses.    Besides,  by  a  httle  extra  care  in  preparing  the  soil, 
Che  hoUy  wiU  make  a  complete  fence  as  soon  as  the  hawthorn  does>  under  ordi- 
nary  treatment     Mr.  Sang,  who  mav  be  quoted  as  the  very  first  authorityy 
observes,  "  that  hoUy  hedges  are  the  best  for  making  durable  fences,  and 
aiibrd  the  greattet  degree  of  sheltery  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
No  plant  endures  the  shears  better  than  the  hoUy.    A  hedge  of  it  may  be 
camed  to  a  great  height ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  weU  fitted  for  situations 
where  strength  and  shelter  are  required.     It  luxuriates  most  in  rich  sandy 
ioam,  although  there  are  few  soils  m  which  it  wiU  not  grow.     Ader  planting, 
the  hoUy  makes  but  very  .indifferent  progress  for  a  few  years ;  but,  after  it 
becomes  estabUshed  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  third  or  fourtli  year  after 
planting,  no  fence  whatever  wiU  outgrow  the  hoUy."  (PlarU,  Kal,,  p.  357.) 
When  a  holly  hedge  has  once  become  efiective   as  a  fence,  no  other  kind 
whatever  can  be  kept  in  repair  for  so  many  years,  at  so  small  an  expense. 
BaudriUart  speaks  of  faolly  hedges,  in    France,  that  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old:  those  at  Tyningham  were   planted  about  thc  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  oentuiy. 

7%e  woodofthe  hoUv  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very 
old  tmnks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a  fine  grgin, 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  wheQ  dry,  at  the  rate  of  47  Ib.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  vdns  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptibie.  It  is  ^plied  to  a  great  many  purposes,  in  joinery,  cabinet- 
makin^,  and  tumery;  in  engineering,  in  mathematical-instmment-making ; 
and  it  is  even  used  for  wood  eneraving.  It  would  be  much  more.generaliy 
used  in  veneering,  in  Britain,  if  it  were  more  common :  but  large  trees  are 
now  comparatively  rare;  or,  if  they  exist,  thev  belong  to  persons  who  will 
not  cut  them  down  for  their  timber.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  wood, 
at  present,  is,  when  dyed  black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of 
metal  teapots,  &c. :  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches^  are  given  to  sheep 
and  deer,  during  winter,  in  France ;  and  the  stronger  straicht  shoots,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles  and  walkingsticks.  ^ 

The  bark  aj^ds  birdUme.  As  this  article  may  be  useful  to  gardeners,  not 
only  for  catching  birds,  but  also  for  preventing  snails,  slugs,  and  caterpillars 
from  ascending  the  stems  of  plants,  we  subjoin  directions  for  its  manufacture. 
*'  Peel  a  good  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer ;  fiU 
a  vessel  v^th  it,  and  put  to  it  spring  water ;  then  boU  it  tUl  the  grey  and  white 
bark  rises  from  the  green,  which  wiU  r&quire  near  12  hours*  boilin^;  then, 
taking  it  off  the  fire,  separate  the  barks,  the  water  being  first  drained  offi 
Then  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  earth,  in  some  cool  vault  or  ceUar,  covering  it 
with  any  sort  of  green  and  rank  weeds,  litter,  or  mats,  to  a  good  thickness. 
Thus  iet  it  continue  near  a*fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  conse<juence  of  fer- 
mentation,  it  wiU  have  become  a  perfect  mucilage ;  then  pound  it  all  exceed- 
ingly  well  in  a  stone  mortar,  tiU  it  be  a  tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine,  that  no 
part  of  the  bark  be  discernible.    This  done,  wash  it  accurately  weU  in  some 
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nmimig  stream  o£  water,  as  long  as  you  perceive  the  least  ioDpurities  in  it,  and 
80  reaerye  it  in  «ome  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scumming  it  as  often  as  anything 
arisesy  for  four  or  fiye  days ;  and,  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  change 
it  into  a  fresh  earthen  vesael,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  thus  :^Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon'8  &t, 
or  goose-grease,  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better ;  incor- 
porate  these  on  a^ntle  fire,  continually  sdrring  it  tiil  it  be  cold ;  and  thus  your 
Gomposition  is  ^ished."  (Huntet^i  Evelyfiy  p.  268.)  The  use  of  the  crease 
or  od  is,  to  prevent  the  preparation  from  freezing;  and  also  to  diminish  eva- 
poration  when  the  birdimie  is  spread  out  on  the  barks  of  trees,  orother  sur- 
mces,  to  attract  birds  or  vermin.  At  present  birdlime  is  manufactured  in  but 
few  ports  of  Britain,  though  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
it  18  made  in  smali  quandties.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Italv,  and  also  in 
Turkey ;  from  which  latter  country  it  is  imported  into  England  for  the  use  of 
Loodon  bird-catchers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  recommend  gardeners  to 
try  it  on  the  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  wires  and  lines  stretched  round 
flower-beds,  as  a  protection  against  hares  and  rabbits. 

Medidnallyy  a  decoction  of  the  bark  is  given  for  calming  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  eight  of  thera  will  occasion  violent  vomituig ; 
tfaough  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  yet  thev  form  the  food  of 
some  birds,  more  especially  of  tnrushes.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous,  emoliient, 
and  solvent. 

T7ie  principal  lue  of  the  hoify  in  BriUun,  after  all,  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as 
an  omamental  shrub,  or  low  tree.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  surpassed  by  no 
eveigreen  whatever,  whether  we  look  on  the  plant  in  its  native  state,  with  its 
deep  shining  peen  leaves  and  coral  berries,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  half 
the  year ;  or  m  its  numerous  variegations  of  the  gold  or  silver  leaves,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  corcd  benies. 

Myikological,  legendary,  and  poeHcal  Allutions,  The  use  made  of  the  holiy  at 
Christmas,  for  omamentingcfaurches  and  dwelIing^houBe8,is  well  known ;  thou^h 
the  origin  of  the  practice  is  uncertain.  The  custom  of  placing  evei^eens  m 
places  of  religious  worship  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Chnstianity ; 
aod  several  texts  of  Scnpture,  particularly  in  tfae  40th,  41st,  51st,  and  d5th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  have  reference  to  it : 
but  the  evergreens  originally  made  use  of  were  branches  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  and  sprigs  of  box.  HoUy  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose  by  the  early  Christians,  at  Rome ;  and  was  probably  adopted  for  deco- 
rating  the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  Satumalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  assimilate  tne  festivals  of  the  Pagans  and 
Christians  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid  shocking 
nnneaessarily  the  prqudices  of  newly  made  converts.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Komans  to  send  bou^s  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as 
emblematical  of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at 
tliat  season ;  and  the  hoUy  became  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  good-will.  It  was  for  this  reason/independently  of  any  wish  to  con- 
dliate  the  Fagans,  well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a 
religion  which  professes,  more  than  any  other,  to  preach  peace  and  good-wiU 
to  man.  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiouity ;  for  Bouriie,  in  his  AnHqmHes  of  the  Common  Peopfe, 
p.  173.,  cttes  an  eaict  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  canon  73.,  forbidding  Chris«> 
tians  to  b^in  to  decorate  their  houses  at  Christmas  with  green  boughs  at  the 
aame  time  as  the  Pagans;  the  Saturaalia  commencing  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  TVavels  in  Greece,  supposes  this  custom  to  be 
derived  irom  the  Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  dwelling-places  with  ever- 
greens  during  winter,  '^that  the  sylvan  spirits  mi|ht  repair  to  them,  and 
remain  unniroed  with  frost  and  to\a  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes."  In  England,  perhaps  the  earliest  re- 
eord  of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  hoUy,  written  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VI.,  tod  pfeserved  in  die  Harleian  MS.,  No.  5896. ;  in  illustratioii 
o£  wbich  it  must  be  observed,  tbat  the  ivy,  beiiig  dedicated  y>  Bacchua»  waa 
used  as  a  vintneHs  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door. 

**  Nay,  Tvy,  naj,  it  ahall  not  be  I  wyi ; 
Let  Honr  batlethe  nayitry,  as  thenianer  yt. 
Holy  stond  m  t*e  katte.  ftyre  to  bebold ; 
Iry  itond  vaitkoml  tke  dore;  ibe  yi  fldl  aore  aoold. 

'*  Holy  and  taya  mery  men  they  dawnsyn  and  they  tyng, 
Ivy  and  hur  maydenys  they  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 
Iry  hath  a  lybe:  ihe  laghtit  wtth  the  oold, 
So  mot  they  all  hafe  that  wyth  liry  hold. 

**  Holy  bath  berys  as  red  asany  Rose, 
Tbejr  Ibeter  the  hunters,  kepe  hem  tnm  the  doo. 
Ivy  hath  berys  as  black  as  any  slo  ; 
Tber  com  the  oole  and  ete  hym  as  she  gea 

*<  Holy  hath  byrdys,  aAil  fcyre  flok, 
Tlie  Nrgfatyngue,  the  Poppyngy»  tfae  gaynqri  LaTyrok. 
Good  iTy !  what  byrdys  ast  thou ! 
Noo  but  tbe  Howlet  tbat  « How !  How  I'  *' 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  ofLondon^  published  in  1596,  aays  that,  in  his  time,  everjr 
man*8  house,  Uie  parisn  churches,  the  comers  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market 
crosses,  &c.,  were  decorated  with  holme  (holly),  ivy,  andbayes,at  Christmas. 
The  diaciples  of  Zoroaater  believed  that  the  sun  never  ahaclows  the  holly 
tree;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher  who  sdll  remain  in  Persia  and 
India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the  face  of  a 
child  newiy  bom.  In  the  language  of  flower8,the  hoUy  signifies  foresight.  A 
great  number  of  curious  carols,  and  other  verses,  ancient  and  modera,  referring 
to  the  use  of  the  hoUy  at  Cbristmas,  will  be  found  in  Forster^s  Perenmal 
Calendar,  p.  727.;  and  an  elegant  poem  bv  Southey,  aliuding  to  the  drcum- 
stance  of  the  lower  leaves  of  kiive  plants  bdng  spinous,  while  the  upper  are 
entire^  is  printed  in  Dr.  Johnston^  Flora  qf  Berwick  vpon  T\oeed,yo\.  l  p.  40. 

Soil  and  tStuaHon.  The  hoUy  attains  the  largest  sise  in  a  rich  sandy  loam ; 
but  it  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  over- 
charged  with  moisture.  Cook  says,  it  does  best  on  soil  somewhat  gravelly ; 
Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  gravel  over  chalk ;  and  Boutcher,  that  it  refiises 
not  almost  any  sort  of  barren  ground,  hot  or  cold,  and  often  indicates  where 
coals  are  to  be  found;  a  proof  that  it  will  ^w  both  on  lime  and  clav :  in 
short,  the  holly  is  found  on  all  soils,  except  m  bogs  or  mai^shes.  The  forest 
of  Needwood,  which  contains  so  many  fine  hoUies,  is  on  a  free  loamy  soil,  in- 
clining  to  sand  rather  than  to  stiff  clay ;  the  largest  hollies  in  the  New  Forest 
are  on  gravelly  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  chalk  or  clay.  The  laivest  hoUies  in 
Buckinghamsnire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  are  in  loam  on  chalk ;  tne  boUies  at 
Tyningham  are  on  deep  aUuvial  sand ;  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  granitic 
day.  The  hoUy  does  not  grow  at  very  great  elevations  in  Europe ;  and  it 
is  always  found  in  a  most  prosperous  state  when  somewhat  shaded  by 
dedduous  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them.  The  most  favourablesituation 
seems  to  be  a  thin  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  in  the  intervals  of  which,  as  at 
Needwood  and  New  Forest,  the  hoUy  grows  up»  at  once  shdtered,  and  par- 
tiallv  shaded.  At  the  same  time,  the  hoUy  wUI  ^w  oompletdy  beneath  the 
«hade  and  drip  of  other  trees ;  for  which  reason  it  is  equalled  as  undergrowth 
bj^  no  other  evergreen  shmb  or  tree,  exoept  the  box.  The  common  laurel 
wiU  also  grow  under  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees ;  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  dther  the  box  or  the  hoUy,  and  soon  becomes  naked  bdow. 

PropagaHon  and  Culture»  In  the  days  of  Evdyn,  it  was  cuBtomary  for 
planters  to  coUect  seedlinffs  of  treea  of  different  sorts  firom  the  woods ;  and 
this  was  more  especiaUy  tne  case  with  the  hoUy,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
Cime  the  seed  lies  in  the  ffround  before  it  comes  up.  "  Of  this  noble  tree^'* 
Evdyn  says»  **  one  may  tiSce  thousands  of  younf  plants,  four  inches  long,  out 
of  the  woods  (growing  amongst  the  faUen  leaves),  and  so  plant  iJiem ;  butthis 
should  be  before  the  cattle  bc^n  to  crop  them,  espedally  sheep,  who  are 
greedy  of  them  when  tender.    Stick  them  into  the  ground,  m  a  moiat  seaaon. 


in  •priii&  or  eariy  in  autunm»  espedally  in  the  Bpriog;  sbaded  (if  it  pro^e  too 
hot  and  scarching^  tiU  tbey  b^gm  to  shoot  of  tnenMelTes,  and,  in  very  sharp 
weather,  and  dnnnff  our  eastera  etesians,  covered  with  dry  straw  or  hauhne; 
and  if  any  one  of  uieni  seem  to  perishy  cut  it  close»  andyou  shall  soonsee  it 
rerive.  Of  these  aeedlings»  and  by  this  oilture,  I  have  raised  piants  and  bedgesy 
fuli  4  ft.  high»  in  fbur  years.  The  lustier  and  bigger  the  sets  are,  the  better ;  and, 
if  you  can  procure  such  as  are  a  thumb's  breadth  thick,  they  will  soon  ftimi&h 
into  an  hedge."  (Himtef^*  Evehfiy  p.  266.)  Seedlings  of  hoUy»  yew,  and 
other  indigenous  trees,  are  stilf  coliected  occasionally  from  the  woods  in 
eonntiy  places,  by  the  children  of  labourers,  and  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen ; 
bttt  the  more  general  practice  is,  to  raise  the  spedes  firom  seeds»  and  the 
varieties  by  buddiuff,  graflingy  or  by  cuttings. 

£y  Seeds,  M  we  seeds  of  the  hoUy,  iilce  those  of  the  hawthom,  do  not 
oome  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground,  and  the  expense  of  weedins;,  the  t)er- 
ries  are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  ]ca>t  mized  up  in  a  heap  of  earth  for 
one  year:  tliis  heap  of  earth,  into  which  the  berries  are  put  as  soon  as 
cathered»  shouid  lie  tumed  over  severai  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to 
mcilitate  the  rotting  of  the  puip  and  huslcs.  This  will  generally  l>e  efifected 
by  the  antumn  succeedinff  that  in  which  thev  were  gathered  fi^m  the  tree ; 
aad  the^  may  then  be  taken,  and  separated  mm  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  mixed,  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  heda  of  finely  prepared  soil,  and  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ineh.  Thus  prepared,  wben  sown  in  autumn,  they  wUi 
eome  up  the  June  foilowmg.  A  coverine  of  half^rotten  leaves,  fironds  of  fem 
or  spruce  fir,  or  even  of  litter  or  straw,  pkced  over  the  seed-beds,  wili  protect 
the  soil  firom  eztreme  lieatand  drou^t,  and  wUi  ^eatiy  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  germioation.  In  Scotland  and  m  Ireidnd,  this  is  sdidom  found  necessary ; 
bnt  in  Eng^and  and  in  France,  the  cUmate  being  warmer  in  the  beginning  of 
anmmer,  and  tlie  air  drier,  it  is  found  a  great  advantage.  As  the  holiy  is  apt 
to  sufier  firom  transphmting,  it  should  never  be  liept  in  the  nursery  ionger 
than  two  yaars  in  one  pla<^  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  soMm  as  soon  as 
ttthered,  Soutcher  directs  tliat  the  berries  should  ha^  on  the  trees  till 
December;  or,  if  they  could  be  defended  fi^om  birds,  till  February  or  March. 
Aa  socm  as  they  are  gathered,  he  says,  **  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
and  rab  them  between  your  bands  tUi  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thicic 
ghitinoua  covering ;  pour  off  tlie  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the 
mueiiage^  &c.,  and  spread  the  sound  seeds  on  a  cloth,  in  a  dry  airy  piace, 
mbbing  them  oflen,  and  giving  them  a  fi-esh  doth  daily  tiU  they  are  quite  dry. 
If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry 
tiU  sprittg ;  httt,  if  they  lutve  been  gathered  in  spring,  let  ^em  be  sown  imme- 
diaCeiy."  (MtrLMUL)  Bradlev  suggests  a  method  of  forwarding  the  ger- 
nunation  of  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  and  other  hard  seeds,  by  fecmenting  them 
wiih  moist  bran ;  but  the  difficulty  of  lieeping  the  temperature  such  as,  wbUe 
it  decomposes  the  pulp  of  the  bories»  shall  not  destroy  their  vital  principle, 
aeema  to  render  this  a  very  precarious  process. 

Buddmg  and  Grt^img*  These  operations  are  performed  at  the  usuai  times, 
and  in  tii^  usnal  manner ;  but  it  nas  been  observed  bv  Tschoudi,  tbat  deft- 
graitiQg  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  weU  with  the  holly  as  whip-mftinf  or 
badding.  In  England,  the  stociu  budded  or  grafted  on  are  generaUy  of  foar 
or  five  years'  growth ;  and  the  grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  the  budding 
in  Jttly. 

CuUutgs»  These  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened  sununer  shoots, 
They  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand- 
dnnnes;  and  they  generaUv  put  forth  roots  the  foUowing  spring.  The  lower 
branchea  of  the  oomiaon-  h<Mly»  in  Ireland,  we  are  informed,  tmke  as  readUy 
b  V  nittingB  as  theae  of  tfae  common  wiUow,  emitttng  roots  finom  every  part  of 
t£e  alioot,  as  well  as  firom  the  joints.  Hiis  facility  of  rooting  in  Lreland  may 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate  of  that  country;  ezperience  proving 
tfaat  Uie  hnnchea  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  grown  nearest  thearound,  oc 
em  the  north  aide  of  the  i^ant»  ao  as  to  be  iiept  shaded  and  moist»  always  root 
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easier  tban  those  whicb  h&ve  been  taken  firom  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
Diore  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air;  tbe  moisture  and  the  shade 
being  the  predisposing  causesfor  the  production  of  roots. 

Afier^cuUure  in  the  Nwnery,  No  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  holly, 
wben  it  is  once  establuhed :  the  species  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  need 
prunmg ;  and  the  varieties  which  have  been  grafted  or  budded  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock.  To  fit  them  for  removaly 
however,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  every  other  year. 

Final  PlasUmg.  Wnen  the  hoUy  is  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  growth  shall  be  rapid,  the  soil  ought  to  be  trench^  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  If  the  subsoil  be  bad,  the  most  effective  mode  is  to  take  out  a 
trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  hedee,  of  3  ft.  or  4  fl.  wide,  and  of  the  same 
depth ;  and  to  fillup  this  trench  with  good  surfaces  from  the  adjoiningground. 
Tne  soil  in  the  trench  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  adjoining 
surface,  to  allow  for  sinking;  and  along  the  middie  of  this  ridge,  tbe  bollies 
might  be  planted  at  1  ft.  or  18in.  apart.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  such  a  ridge ;  but  that  roode  involves  the  expense  of  fencing 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  mode  by  transplanting.  By  some,  the 
best  mode  of  planting  a  hoUy  hedge  is  said  to  be,  to  intermix  it  with  the 
common  thom,  and,  as  tbe  hollies  advance,  to  cut  the  thoms  out. '  This  may 
be  a  convenient  mode;  but  it  must  be  evidently  a  very  slow  and  uncertain 
one,  and  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  constant  attention  paid,  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  overpowering  the  hollies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  their 
branches  sufficiently  interaiingled  with  each  other  to  render  the  fenccefiective, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  practice. 

Season  for  transplantmg  the  HoUtf,  Much  has  been  written  in  gardening 
books  respecting  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  evergreens ;  and  what  i8 
remarkable  is,  that,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  stated  to  be  the 
proper  seasons,  the  spring,  and  during  mikl  weather  in  winter,  are  the  seaaona 
most  generally  adopted  in  practice.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice 
is,  that  all  plants  whatever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  most  safely  removed 
when  the  whole  plant  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  tban  dry  and  in 
motion.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  any  plant 
exists  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  grow  or  pusb  out  shoots;  consequently, 
as  evergreens  begin  to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of 
the  same  climate,  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them  cannot  difier  much 
from  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees.  The  chief  d^erence 
to  be  attended  to  is,  the  circumstance  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones ;  and  hence, 
such  weather,  in  the  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing 
them,  Bs  will  least  afiect  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  evaporation.  This 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners ;  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  best  mode,  founded  on  experience,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
intelligent  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  and  authorof  avaluable 
pamphlet,  entitled  HhUt  on  the  PlanOng  and  general  Treatmeni  of  Hardy 
Evergreent,  ^c,,  of  which  an  aceount  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Maga-' 
xine,  vol.  vii.  p.  78. 

Ctdhire  of  the  HoUy  in  tuefid  and  omamental  P/antations.  HoIIy  hedges, 
aecording  to  Miller,  snould  never  be  clipped,  beeause,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  they  are  rendered  unsightly;  and  the  shoots  sbould 
therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a  leaf.  Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  mode  for  hedges  that  are  to  be  near  the  eye  s  for  example, 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  rougher  exterior 
surface,  and  involves  a  much  greater  expense,  than  clipping,  it  is  unsuitable 
whcre  the  olject  is  to  prevent  birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  main- 
tain  effective  fences  at  the  least  expense.  The  proper  season  for  clipping 
would  appear  to  be  just  afVer  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity;  because 
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at  that  seasoDy  in  the  hoWy,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  comparatively 
obliterated  by  the  healing  oyer  produced  by  the  still  abundant  sap.  When  it 
b  desired  to  grow  the  hoUy  for  timber,  it  should  be  planted  iu  close  planta- 
tionsy  like  other  forest  trees ;  either  with  or  without  nurse  trees,  according  to 
the  dtuation ;  and  the  stems  should  be  deprived  of  the  side  branches,  when 
they  are  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  a  certain  height,  say  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  hdght  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  produce  a  clean  trunk. 

Staiuitcs,  BoUie»  im  ameiemt  nmet,  niny  telto  w  that  **  Tlburtut  built  the  city  of  Tlbur  neur 
tiuree  hoUv  tfees ;  over  wbich  he  had  obeerTed  the  flight  of  birdn  that  pointed  out  the  ipot  whereon 
the  goda  iMd  fixed  Ibr  ita  erectioa ;  and  that  thete  trees  wele  «Uuiding  in  hit  own  time,  and  must, 
IherefiMe,  be  upwuda  oT  IflOO  yeen  old.  He  alio  tellB  us  that  there  wat  a  holly  tree,  then  growijig 
near  the  Vatican,  in  Rome^  on  which  waa  flxed  a  plate  of  bran,  with  an  inacription  engraven  in  Tuccan 
leCten  ;  and  that  thia  tree  was  older  Uian  Rome  iiUtAf,  which  must  have  been  more  than  800  yeaia.** 
(Book  xtL  chapi  44).  Hib  anthor  notices  a  holly  tree  in  Tuaculum,  the  trunk  of  which  meamired 
35  /L  in  cifcumferenoe,  and  whicb  aent  out  ten  brancfaes,  of  such  magnitude,  that  each  miKht  pass  for 
«  txee.  He  saya»  thia  single  tree  alone  resii^bled  a  small  wood.  Cole  tells  ua,  in  hia  Paradise  o^ 
PlaaUy  that  he  anew  a  tree  of  thia  kind  which  srew  in  an  orchard ;  and  the  owner,  he  aays,  *'  cut  ft 
down,  and  causcd  it  to  be  aawed  into  boarda,  and  made  bimaelf  thereof  a  coffln ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
lell  enongh  to  make  hla  wlfe  one  alsa  Both  the  partiea  were  rery  corpulent ;  and,  therefore,  you 
may  faaagine  the  tree  eould  aot  be  amall.*'  (^yfoa  Florifera^  i.  a  S8S.)  Bradley,  in  1726,  men. 
tiona  holuea  abore  GOfL  high,  in  the  holly  walk,  near  Frencharo,  in  Surrey,  in  sandy  soil.  Evelyn 
nentiona  aome  lane  onea  ncar  hta  own  plaoe,  at  Wooton,  in  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
«aaonee  a  fort  called  Holmsdale  Caatle,  from,  aa  he  auppoaes,  the  number  of  holms,  or  hollies,  which 
onoe  grew  theve  Tbe  namea  of  Holmadale,  Holmwood,  and  Holme  Caatle  occur  in  various  parts 
•f  Sootland,  and  are  generally  suppoaed  to  hare  been  applied  in  consequence  of  thc  abundancc  of 
boines  at  theae  places  at  the  time  the  namea  were  givcn.  Hayea  mentions  a  variegated  silver  holly 
at  Ballygannon,  In  Ireland,  £8ft.  high,  with  a  trunk.  5  It  in  circunference ;  and  anoCher,  on  In- 
Blsftllen  liland,  in  the  Lake  of  Kiliamcy,  with  a  trunk  15  ft  in  circumference,  and  about  the  same 


heigfat  before  it  began  to  brancb  out 
Vlex  Agni/biimn  im  Ike 


.  ^  ike  Eiuinme  qf  London.     At  Syon,  /.  J.  aAreo-roarginkttrai  50  ft  high,  and 

/  A.  4lbo-marginitum  SSft  high ;  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  the  species  50  >eara  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high  ;  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  25  it  high,  the  diamcter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the 
tacad.  tO  ft ;  at  Ham  Houae,  33  ft.  hlgh,  diameter  of  the  tnink  21  in.,  and  of  the  head  31  ft. ;  tn 
tbe  Fulham  Nursery.  30  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Vie*  A^miJbUum  Somtk  of  Lcmdom.  In  ComwalL  at  Port  Elliott,  70  yeara  planted,  and  40  ft.  high, 
tbe  dlameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  In.,  and  of  the  head  52  ft.  In  Devonshire,  at  KlUerton,  83  ft.  hiKh ; 
at  Endalngh  Cottage,  L  A.  a6reo-aiargini(tum,  22  years  i^nted,  and  21  ft.  hlgh ;  at  Kempton,  45  ft. 
hUh.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Compton  House,  100  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  thc  trunk 
S  ft.  2  in.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nurscry,  10  years  pUnted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Hamp- 
ahire,  at  Ahneaford,  30  yeara  pSaoted,  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettlecombe,  IGO  years 
plantcd,  and  27  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,at  Ciaremonr,  80  ft.  high  (the  hlghest  in  England),  the  diameler 
of  the  trunk 2 ft.  2  ln.^|and  of  the  head  25  ft.,  in  sandy  loam,  on  gravcl,  and  drawn  up  among  other 
tnea;  at  Walton  on  Thaaies,  40  yeara  planted,  and  23  ft.  high,  the  branchea  apreading  over  a  spaco 
76  ft.  In  diamcter;  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park.Tarioua  treea  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  ;  at  fiagahot  Park, 
40ft.  hlgh.  In  Suaaez,  at  Cowdmy,  53  ft.  high.  In  WilUhire,  at  Wardour  Caatle,  40  years  pUnted, 
and  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tnink  2  ft.  4  Tn.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft. 

Tlex  XqaijMam  Nortk  qf  Lomdon.  In  Berkshire,  at  Hampstead  Marshall,  there  are  various  trees 
ikmn  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  hlgh,  with  trunka  ftom  4  ft.  to  5  ft  in  diameter.  In  Cheahirc,  at  Kinmel  Park,  90 
yeara  planted,  and  26  ft.  high,  in  sandy  loam,  on  moist  cUy.  In  Cumberland,  at  Ponsonby  Hall,  many 
apedmena  30  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  8  years  planted.  and  13  ft.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Hy. 
lands,  lOjrflars  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.   In  Monmouthshire,  at  Dowlals  House,  30  yenis  pUnted,  and 

18  ft.  hign.  In  Norfolk,  at  Merton,  one  61  ft  high,  with  a  trank  4ft.  in  diamctcr ;  and  two  others 
neariy  aa  Urge.  In  SUflbrdshire,  at  Trentham,  26  ft.h igh.  In  RutUndahire,  at  Bel voir  Castle,  7  yeara 
pUnted,  and  8ft.  high.  In  Warwickahire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  160  years  planted.  and  43  ft.  high. 
in  Worceateishir^  at  Croom&  35  years  planted,  and  40 ft  M^.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Harkness,  50  years 
planted,  and  30  ft.  nigh  ;  at  Grimston,  in  argilUceous  s(dl,  37  n.  high  ;  and  at  Cannon  Hall,  the  species 
X  ft.  hi^,  L  A.  &]bo.4narginfttum  39  ft.  high,  /.  A.  a6reo-marginktum  3'i  ft.  high,  and  /.  A.  (ktox 

19  ft.  hign. 

Vlex  AqmffbUam  fn  Ike  Emrirom  qf  EdhnJmrgk.  At  Hopetoun  House,  100  years  pUnced,  44  ft. 
high,  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  30  ft.,  on  clay  ;  at  Craigie  Hall,  20  ft.  high ; 
at  Woodhouae  Lee,  a  hedge,  upwards  of  100  ft.  long,  and30  ft.  bigh ;  at  Cramond  House,  20  ft.  high ; 
at  Moredun,  a  hedge,  pUnted  in  the  begloning  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  378  ft.  long,  20  ft.  high, 

9  ft.  wkie  at  bottouL  and  4  ft.  wide  at  top,  annually  cllpped ;  at  Collinton,  1120  ft.  of  lioUy  hedges, 
planted  in  1670  and  1780,  and  ▼arying  firom  15  ft.  to  28  ft.  in  height,  clipped  every  three  yoara. 

Vlex  Aqui/bHam  Soutk  qf  EdhOmrgk.  In  Eaat  Lothian,  at  Oosford  House.  90  ft  high :  at  Biel.  100 
ymn  pUnted,  37^  ft.  high  :  at  Tynlngham,  2962  yarda  of  holly  hedges,  chiefly  pUnted  tn  1712,  firom 

10  ft.  to  25  ft  in  height,  and  from  9ft.  to  13  ft.  wide  at  the  base ;  and  single  trees,  vary ingin  height  ftom 
90  ft.  to  50  ft.    Most  ofthe  hedges  are  regularly  clipped  in  April,  and  they  are  careftiiiy  protectqd,  by 


ditchca  on  each  aide,  ftom  the  Mte  of  cattle,  and  more  particuUrly  of  sheep,  which  are  very  fond  of 
thc  bark,  shoots,  and  young  leavcs  of  the  hollv.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  Bargally,  there  are 
acTcral  varietiea,  abore  140  yeara  planted,  and  nom  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  nigh. 

'  Vtex  Aqt^iUtam  Norik  of  Edindurgk.  In  Argyllahire,  at  Toward  Caatle,  Tarious  trees,  Arom  25  ft. 
ID  30  ft.  high,  wlth  trunks  ftom  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter,  aod  that  of  the  hcads  fttmi  20  ft.  to  30  ft.. 
on  gravdly  loam.  In  Banffkhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  52  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  io.  in  dlameter,  and 
Ifac  soil  a  strong  loam  on  a  strong  cUy.  (See  the  diraensions  of  numerous  hollies  at  Gordon  Castle, 
te  Gard.  Mag.,  toL  iii.  n.  18&)  In  Flfeshire.  at  Danibristle  Park,  44  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunkSoin.,  anddf  thenead  ]8ft.,  on  strongloam.  The  treea  herc,  and  at  Gordon  Caatle,  prove 
that,  If  the  hoUy  were  drawn  up  in  a  close  plantation,  like  the  Ufch  or  pine,  tt  would.  like  them, 
■oduoe  a  dean  atraight  trunk^  of  a  timbei^like  size,  in  a  modenite  space  of  ground  and  time.  In 
Ferthshire,  at  Tkymouth,  30  ft.  high.  In  Rcnft-ewshire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  45  years  pUnted,  and 
46  ft.  high.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  inchcs,  and  of  the  head  98  ft.,  in  heavy  toam  on  moist  cUy. 
In  Suthcrlandahire,  «t  DunroWn  CaatU,  43  a  high,  tbe  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  ihe 
hcad  26  ft.,  In  black  heath  aoil,  on  graveL 
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Vle»Amt&hlkmimtkeEtminm$qfDmblkL  At  CMfte  Towo. »  ft  bich,  tbe  timk  18  In.,  aad 
ttie  iMwl 90  ft  in  diaiiieler:  at  CTpreH  6rov&  SOtt,  hi^ ;  at  Temure, 40  yeart  planted,  aod  30  ft. 
hish,  Iq  drj  aoll,  oo  a  CMcaieoui  tubioil ;  In  CuOemwood  Mmeery,  /.  jL  ohoeuni,  {f}  ^  Teai* 
pliintiri,  and  17  It  bigh. 

Ties  Aqnffblimm  Somik  qf  DubUm.  In  KlDst  Countv,  at  Charleville  Foteit,  40  jean  planted,  and 
45  (t  bigh,<UaaieCer  of the trunk S In., and or tbe bend  88 It,  in bmrn loam, oo gmmeL  In M «Brter, 
at  Cattie  Freke,  as  it  bigh. 

r/or  AfmV^lkmm  Norlk  qT  DmbUm.  In  Looth,  atOrid  Temple,  the  ipeeiei  and  leirenl  Tarietiet, 
ftom  flO  It  to  aoa  bigb.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleodj,  flO  veara plaBeed,  and  M  (t  high.  In  tbe  Paih, 
at  Moira,  S6  ft  high.    In  Antrim,  at  BeUiut.  in  Mr.  Tenuiletonli  garden.  15  It  hMt 

riex  Afn^fMAmi  In  Fore^  ComiUtie*.  In  France,  \n  the  Jardin  dca  Fiantei,  sO  yean  planted, 
and  90  It  h^ ;  bi  the  Botanlo  Oaiden  at  Toulon,  46  yean  planted,  and  18  It  Ugh ;  at  Nantea, 
hi  the  nweery  of  M.  Nerrln,  80  yean  phmted,  and  80ft.  high.  In  Sazeny,  at  WSrilU,  S5 
yean  pbnted,  and  16 It  bigh.    In  AiMria,  at  Brttdc  on  the  Leytha,  90  yean  pbmted,  and  Itlt 

high.    In  PruMia,  the  holly  001»  wild  in  a  fimit  90  milei  flnom  Bcrlin,  ibiiem,  in  tbe 

BeclinBotanleOofden.lti«9iibPmprDteetlondttringwhiler;  at  8ena  aouci,  9  yean  planted,  It  hai 
attainedthe  helght of  8lt  In  Hanorer,  at  HarbMke,  6  yeen  pfamtod, .It  haa  attained the  height 
oT  9  ft. ;  tai  the  Botanic  Geiden  at  Odttingen,  It  requiiei  preteethm  during  wintcr.  In  Dennmfc, 
in  the  Royal  Oardcna  at  Copcnhagen,  it  lc  9  It  or  4  It  blgh,  and  mquirM  proteetion.  In  Sweden, 
In  the  Botank  Qarden  at  Lund,  itia U  ft.  high,  an^MequiCM  protaMon.  In  Italy,  at  Monm, 90 
yeBnplanted,itiaaOft.higb  r-  /f 

Commercial  Slatisiict.  In  the  London  nurserieSy  two  years'  seedlings  of  the 
species  are  7f.  a  thousand ;  transplanted  plants  of  3  and  4  years'  growthy 
from  Si.  to  10«.  a  thousand ;  yariegated  bollies,  in  sorts,  oae  and  two  years 
planted,  from  6Qt,  to  75t.  a  hundred.  At  BoUwyller,  the  species,  of  3  or  4 
years'  growth,  is  1  Iranc  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties  3  francs  each* 
At  New  Yorky  the  spedes  is  50  cents  a  plant,  and  the  diflerent  yarieties, 
which,  in  that  part  ot  Aroericay  require  protection  during  winter,  are  1  dollar 
each. 

1 2.  J.  (A.)  BALBA^aicA  Des/.    The  Minorca  Holly. 

MdenH/lealhm.    Deit  Arii.,  fi.  p.  flfie. j  Donl  MUL,  fl.  p.  17.  1  Ao 

%»oimMM.    /.  ^ifbllum  nv.  )  Lami.  Diet.,  9.  p.  14& ;  /.  nmde.  *°^ 

r^niii  FfBW.  JsnmmL  Smppl.,  8.  acoording  to  Lbik. 
Bmgrmtimg.    Our  Jlg.  18S. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  flat,  shining, 
entive,  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  axillary,  few- 
ilowered,  short.  (fioiCt  MUl.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  hoUy,  readUy  di»- 
tin^uished  at  sight,  by  its  yellowish  green  leaves, 
which  are  sharply  acuminated,  but  vety  slighti^ 
waved  at  tbe  edges,  and  with  few  prickles.  As  it 
is  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  species,  and 
has  very  much  tfae  appearance  of  one,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  keep  it  apart.  It  is  pix^pacated 
by  budding  or  grafhng  on  the  common  nolly. 
There  were  formerly  large  plants  of  this  species 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Plants,  m  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5$.  eadi.  At  BoUwyUer  and  New 
Yofk  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

t  3.  /.  opa\3A  AU.    The  opaqneUeaved^  or  AmericaH  Holly. 

UenlMkmtlom.    Ait  Hort  Kew,  1.  p.  177.;  De&  Prod.,8.  p.  14. ;  Don't MilL, 9.  pi  17. 

a^mom^mue.       AgrUbUnm  vulghre  Om^  Flmr.  Fhglm. ;  riex  ^quiOUum  Qnmom.  and  IKill.  FL 

Chr*  84L 
Sngraoi^    E,  oT  FL,  Na  1881. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  ipeclm  Ui  oor  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  flat,  ooriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  aacalloped 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  Teeth  of  tbe  caiyx  acute. 
Sexes  dicBCious.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  a  na- 
tive  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Introduced  in  1744.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  scarlet,  round,  and  haiidsome,  remaiq^ig  on  lul  the 
winter.  According  to  Rafinesque,  in  the  northem  parts  of  IjTorth  America 
this  species  forms  a  bush  under  10  fL  in  hdght ;  its  medium  height,  in 
favourable  situations,  being  about  40  ft  Hus  species  wab  formerly  sup- 
poeed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  /.  ^auifdlium.  In  Amerioa,  it  is  applied  to 
aU  thc  uses  which  the  common  hoUy  is  in  Europe.    It  forms  hedges ;  ts  an 
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onwmcBtBl  tree  or  Bhrub  m  gudeaa;  ii  emplojed  ror  makiiig  birdtiDW;  Bnd 
tlie  wood  ia  nsed  in  turooy  snd  cabiDet-miiking.  It  ia  prt^Mgated  in  tbe 
nme  iDBnner  u  tbe  common  hoUy.  There  is  a  pluit  nf  this  aaeaea  m  the 
garden,Bt  Walton  House  S6  ft,  hi^ ,-  b  Inrge  one  at  Syoa ;  ma  mBDf  fine 
plants  8t  White  Knigbt*.  Plants,  in  London,  Bre  U.  6d.  eacht  et  New 
York,  40  centB,  and  Heedi  I  dc^ar  a  quart. 
VaneHet,  There  are  none  in  the  BritiBh  ^rdens;  but  Rafittenque  mendona 
I.  o.  S  m&cTodoH,  with  remote  loDg  teeth  j  I.  o.  3  latij^a,  with  broad  ovate 
lCBTes,  roDoded  at  the  base,  and  amall  teeth ;  I.  o.  4  acmimdla,  with  narrow 
and  rcry  BhBrp  leavcB ;  and  I.  o.  6  dobota,  a  Bmall  plant,  with  a  ^obose 
foliage.  These  names  are  not  in  Pi\nee'a  Cataii^ue ;  but  we  hc^  some 
coUeetM  will  procure  them  feom  thdr  nadre  habitata,  and  lend  thero  to 
Bn^and. 

■  4.  7.  (o.)  laxiflo'ba  Lam.    The  looBeJowered  Holly. 

IfctHijHmi.    LuaDicL,3.p.l«;.iDK.PraL,S.|ili.iD«i>>llllL,lp.]T. 

%■■««.    A  mteqr  Btl.  tttcM,  teaMag  ts  KutUI,  IHe.  j  L  ^idrul&t  Mcdn  Olrli  ITaU. 

it^  aar,  Ab  IiMTCa  «nte,  ttanUii  tMUMd,  ■('iiy,  «wUuoai,  ilibnnu.  Sdpal»  awl^hapcil. 
l^ihTlw  noailT  bviDcbadL  iMufiw  uanv  flovcn,  ■!](]  plwl  ln  a  «ciaBtd  tniiinn-  ■bore  iha 
u&irftbataTn  IMh C  tha alrx ■oiU.  Fnillitllnr.  (Dcc  A<>il,IL  ii  II.]  DwrilKd  br 
PidA  ■•  iD  iiiiigniiiii  11111111,  at  hnnr  1111111)1  Ihin  /.  o^ca  1  fOund  In  Cuollu,  In  iIikIt  uudT 
«DDdi,  with  whitSh  «owcn,  md  lelliTwUi  nd  b«tta.  ll  pnduiH  ID  flowm  la  Mmr  mil  June, 
ud  iiM  iDliiidmd  iDlo  ^iUiid  In  I81L    Wt  luie  Dot  •coi  (taU  ■ott,  hut  UilDk  it,  In  ill  f«hb 


B.  iit«eM  teolitd,  temUed,  or  crenate,  btU  tiot  <p»ip. 

•  3.  /.  CASatss  Ait.    The  Caasine-Ur,  or  broad^^tmied  DaAooii,  Holly. 

IfaaliM^ait.    AiLHart.K>v,pimi  Dcc.Pnid.,i.p.li,i  D(io'iHilL,£n.1T. 

tnm""-     AviitMam  eunllDinM  ialat.  Otr.,  1. 1.  31. ;  I.  ciroUnlUi  ItaL  Ua..  No.  &  )  /. 

wShUs  LM.£iHai,Lp.  148.1 /.D«tD«>Wcll.F1.0u.,»Littac  CutiworUic  AmcrtDU 

Ktna^    CUcACn.LtSLi  K.of  Ft,KD.18!a. 

3pee.  Ciar.,^c.  LesTea  orBte-lanceolBte,  shBrply  Bawed,  flat;  the  midriba, 
petioleB,  aod  bniDchlets  glabroue ;  the  flowere  upon  lateTal  corymbosel; 
branched  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p,  14.)  An  erergreen  low  tree,  from 
8ft.to  lSft.inhdght;  a  natiTe  of  Lower  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  shady 
■wampB ;  and  introduced  ioto  England  in  17U0,  'nie  flowers  are  small,  and 
of  a  ;eUowiEh  white;  they  are  produced  in  Auput,  and  are  succeed^  by 
rouDd  red  berries  rather  smaller  than  those  oT  the  common  hoUy.  The 
benies  continue  on  the  trees  the  mott  part  of  the  winter,  untouched  by 
Ixrds;  and,  beiDg  of  b  bright  red,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaTea, 
which  are  about  the  rize  of  UioBe  of  tbe  common  arbutua,  they  make  a  fine 
ance,  both  in  their  natire  conntry  and  iD  184 

Hie  lesTea  and  youug  shoots  of  tbis 

_^ «used  by  the  faidi^e  fbr  the  aame  pur- 

poses  BB  thoBC  of  I.  Tomitdria  and  /.  DahoSn. 

lUs  spedes  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collec- 

tkins:  there  is  a  specimen  of  it,  10  11.  high,  in 

tlM  ■rtxHetum  of  Biessrs.  Loddigea,  and  a  amaU 

one  fa)  the  gaRten  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  comiiionlj  pr(^[>agated  by  seeda ;  but  it  wdl 

abo  strike  br  cuttii^  or  it  may  be  enifted  od  the 

commoD  holly.    naDts,  in  the  London  nurseries, 

cost  it.  dd,  each;  at  Kew  York,  I  dallBr,  and  ^_ 

seeds  S  doUars  a  qQart,  ^^ft 

m  I.C  immgmUttHt  Ulg.  184),  wttta  olilai|.lumoliIc  (ub.  -^ 

■  6,  /.  AMOtJsTiPo^u*  JKfiW.    The  narrow-leaTed  HoUy. 

UHIjMcmlkm.    WUId. Edub.,  L  p.  IT!.  i  Dec.  Pnil, i. ix  14. 1  Dn>*> Uill, !.  p IT. 

♦■inyim    I.  ■tritifiilU  WbO.  CanL,  841.,  S.  DmJt.,  and  Lodd.  CcH.  i  L  nMMiislRiU*  Ltm.  ilL, 

Lp^3S& 
Xttrulmfl.    N.  Dub.,  1. 1. 4.  i  «nd  ouij^.  IBS. 
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PART  111. 


Spec,  Char,^  S^c.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sawed 

at  the  tip,  rather  revolute  io  the  margin;  tbe 
:   midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  glabrous.   Flowers 

in  stalked  lateral  c^nnes.  {Dec.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  14.) 

An  e^ergreen  sbrub,  from  6fl.  to  10  ft.  hi^, 

found  in  deep  swamps  from  Vii^nia  to  Geor^a, 

and  introduced  in  1806.     The  nowers  are  white» 

and  appear  in  June ;  the  berries  are  globular  and 

red.     A  veTy  handsome  species,  but  not  very 

common.     There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 

diges,  and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'R 

Garden,  under  the  name  of  /.  myrtifolia. 

Farietjf. 

m  La.i  \igu$tfifdUa  Pb.,  with  oblong,  orate,  entlre  leftTM,  U 

Sken  bj  Punh,  wbo  douMe  wbeiher  U  may  noC  be  s 
ifttnct  flpedei^ 

f  7.  /.  TOMiTO^RXA  AU»    The  emetic  Holly,  or  South  Sea  Tea. 

Jdentificatitm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  278. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9:  p.  14^ ;  Don's  MiU.,  S.  p.  17. 
Svnmwme*.    I.  Caahte  vfera  Walt.  Carol.,  941.;  /.  <ig6iirina  Jacg.  CoU.,  4.  p.  105,  Jcon.  iZ^., 

t  Sia,  WemU.  Hortt  t.  Sl. ;  Casiine  Perdgua  MiU.  loon.,  t  8&  f.  S. :'/.  Cauhta  Blichx.  Fl.,  1.  p.  SS9. ; 

/.  rellgiiMAif*.  W.  Firg.,  69.;  I.  florQina  Lam.  HL,  No.  1731.;  Houx  apahu:hlne  />•;*»"• 

CaMiine,  Cantoa,  Ftoridani  the  Yapon,  Firglnian ;  the  eveigreen  Caatea,  or  Caasioberry  Buib, 

Eng. 
Sngravingi.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  SIO. ;  WendL  Hort,  t  SL ;  HilL  Flg.,  t  8a  £  S. ;  and  oar^Tg.  18& 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.    Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  ob- 

tuse  at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with 

the  branchlets,  glabrous.    Flowers  in  subses- 

sile  lateral  umbels.   (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii*p«  14.) 

An  elegant  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  Floriday 

Carolina,  and  Virginia,  in  moist  shady  piaces, 

^owiug  to  the  height  of  ]2ft.  or  15  tt.,  and 

mtroduced  in  1700.    The  flowers,  which  are 

whitish,  are  produced  in  June ;  and  the  ber- 

ries,  which  resemble  in  colour  those  of  the 

common  holly,  remain  on  the  tree  all  the 

winter.     It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  and  in 

several  other  eardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

London,  tili  ue  severe  winter  of  1789,  when 

most  of  the  plants  of  it  were  destroyed.    Other  plants  were  afterwards 

raised  from  seed,  and  they  have  ever  since  resisted  the  cold  of  ordinary 

winters  without  covering.    In  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamel,  it  is  statedy 

that  this  species  had  been  a  long  time  cultivated  by  the  Chevalier  Jansen, 

in  his  garden  at  the  Barricre  Chaillot,  at  Paris.    Raflnesque  states  that  the 

true  cassena  is  reckoned  a  holv  plant  by  many  of  the  southem  tribes  of 

American  Indians,  being  used,    during  their  religious    rites  and  solemn 

councils,  to  clear  the  stomach  and  the  head.     Women  are  forbidden 

to  use  it.    For  these  purposes  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  coUected 

with  care,  and,  when  dried,  form  an  ardcle  of  trade  among  the  tribes.    They 

oPten  parch  or  scorch  slightly  the  leaves  before  using  them.     '^^^Y  ^^ 

inodorous,  the  taste  is  sub^omatic  and  fervid,  and  they  are  usenil  in 

stomach  fevers,  diabetes,  small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but  the  Indians' 

black  drink  is  a  strong  decoction  of  them,  and  a  violent,  thou^  harmless, 

vomitive.     In  North  Cai;oIina,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea^ide  swamps, 

having  no  good  water  to  drink,  purify  it,  by  boiling  it  with  a  litde  cassena 

Q)erhap8    r  ib6rnum    cruftnoides),  and   use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the 

Cbinese  do  their  daily  tea.  /.  IMofm  and  /.  CaUxne  are  used  as  substitutes 

for  the  cassena;  and  many  other  shrubs  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately 

for  making  the  black  drink :  for  example,  the  Camne  ramuldsa  of  the  Flora 

of  Louisiana.  (Ra/.  Med.  Flor.^  i.  p.  9.)     The  use  made  of  the  leaves  in 

Carolina  and  Florida,  by  the  native  Indians,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 

that  this  species  was  the  Paraguay  tea  mentioncd  in  Martyn'8  Mutery  on 
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the  authority  of  M.  Frezier :  but  the  flpedes  which  produces  that  article 
u  the  /.  paraguariensis  Lam.^  which  wiil  be  hereafter  noticed.  /.  vomi- 
tdria  is  not  very  comroon  in  British  collections ;  but  there  are  plants  of 
it  in  Loddiges^s  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  at  New  York,  1  dollar  a  plant,  and  seeds  2  doilars  a  quart. 

C.  Leaves  quUe  eniire,  or  nearly  to, 

t  8.  /.  CANARiE^NSis  Poh\    The  Canary  Iiland  Holly. 
Jdtialfimikm.    Polr.  SuppL,  S.  p.  07 ;  Dec.Prod.,  2.  p.  U. ;  Doo*s  ICIU,  SL  p.  la 

Bfee,  Ckar.j  #e.  Lmym  OTat&.laiiceolate,  flat,  nther  acute,  entire,  gloiiy.  Floiren  In  axiUary 
mnbelf,  few  in  an  umbel.  Peduncle  longer  than  tbe  petiolee.  Fruit  black.  {Dee.  Frod.,  IL  p.  U.) 
Flowen  wbite,  truly  dkBclouiL  (Dom*s  MiU.,  IL  p.  19.)  An  evercreen  tree,  a  native  of  tfao 
CanaiT  Iilands,  Intmduced  In  189a  Tbe  froit  of  thii  ipedei  la  nld  to  be  black.  We  bare  not 
■een  tbe  pbmt. 


«  9.  /.  Dahoo'n  Wall.    The  Dahoon  Holly. 

Umt^leaikM.    Walt  FL  CferoL.0ll.LDec.  Frod.,  S.  pi  14  ;  Don*i  MilL,  fi.  p^  la 
StmmMwu.    I.  CtuOne  Wnid.  Hort  BerL.  L  1 3L 

Wllld.  Hort  Berolin.,  t  31.,  under  the  nameof  I.  CaeiHne, 

Spec.  Ckar.^  ^c,  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical»  nearly  entirey  almost  revolute 
in  the  margin ;  the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed  in  corymbose  panicles,  that  are  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
(Dec,  Prffd,  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  found  in 
open  swamps  firom  Carolina  to  Fiorida,  and  introduced  in  1726.  In  British 
j^dens,  it  erows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  producin^  its  white  flowers 
m  May  and  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  become  red  in 
September.  The  leaves  of  this  spedes  are  very  numerous,  and  resemble 
those  of  Xra6ru8  Borbonta.  In  America,  as  already  noticed  under  No.  7., 
they  are  used  in  the  saine  manner  as  Plex  vomitoria.  The  species  is  scarce 
in  britiah  gardens,  and  seldom  ripens  fruit.  It  b  most  commonly  kept  in 
men-houses  or  pits ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End 
rTursery,  which  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  30  h.  in  diameter.  It  had 
stood  there  many  years,  without  the  slightest  protection.  Plants,  in 
London,  are  2s.  6aL  each,  and  seeds  6s.  a  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is 
a  green-house  plant,  3  (rancs  each ;  at  New  York,  where  it  requires  pro- 
tection  during  winter,  1  dollar. 

ii  L  Dl  S  ]amr(fdlia  Nott  bai  leaTca  large,  elllptical,  actttteh,  and  pedloela  elongated,  and  umally 
3-iloweTed.    It  ii  a  natlTe  of  Eaitem  florlda,  and  almoat  erergreen. 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  qfVlex  notyet  introduced. 

rtegodarita  Hamilt  in  D.  Don*!  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  189.,  Ii  a  tree,  a  naUre  oT  Nepal,  wlth  iweet- 
•cented  flowen,  wbich  would  be  a  rery  deilrable  adoition  to  the  ipeciei  cultlvated  In  Brititb  gardeni. 
I .  eame^fWa  Un.  8pec.,  18L,  U  a  natlTe  of  North  Amcrica,  of  which  Tery  little  la  known ;  and  there 
li  a  ranety  ei  it  (L  c.  bommrUnel»,  taid  to  be  a  natire  ot  Buenot  Ayrei)  wbich  growa  to  the  height 
oT  H)  ft.  L  MgmkrifUia  O.  Don,  tbe  /.  anguitlfblU  of  Nuttall  {ifen..  Amer.,  i.  p.  10».),  ii  «aid  to  be 
an  e^ergreen  ihrub  of  Vininla  and  Georsia :  and  vefy  probaU/  ii  the  iame  ai  /.  anguitifbUa  oT 
Wind.  Na  &  L  neaaUtui»  Spreng.  (the  /.  eUfptica  of  D.  Don)  ii  a  Nepal  ihrub.  growing  to  the  heigbt 
of  8ft  Ai  all  theie  ipeciei  are  efergreeni,  tbey  wouM  ibnn  a  moet  deeirable  aoditloo  to  our 
woody  planti  of  tbat  kind,  more  eqwciaily  tbe  /.  odorkta. 

App.  ii.  Species  ofVUx  which  may  prohably  befound  Jialf-hardy. 

L  d!l!pyr2wa  WaU.  ia  an  erergreen  tree  or  ibrub  of  Nepal  and  Chineie  Tlutanr,  growlng  (o  tha 
heigfat  of  12  ft.,  and  bearin^  aocording  to  Mr.  Royle,  a  cloae  rceemblanoe  to  the  common  holly, 
eiMcially  wben  covered  with  ita  cluiteri  of  icarlet  berrici  in  Norember  and  Deoember.  L  e»ciUa 
WalL  and  I.  terriUa  Royle  are  both  lofty  Nepal  ipeciei,  oettainly  half^bardy,  and  prcrtiably  quite 
bardy.  (BliuL,  p.  175.)  L  Feriulo  AO.,  the  /.  mader^niii  ofLam.,  (Jlg.  187.)  U  a  low  tree  of  Madeira, 
eoannon  in  our  green^ooaei ;  but,  aoooiding  to  the  Noineau  Du  Hamel,  it  ii  much  hardler  than  ii 
gcnenlly  imagined,  and  will  itand  the  open  air  ai  well  ai  tbe  oommon  myrtle  Tbere  ii  a  plant  of 
It  grafted  on  the  oommon  holly,  In  toe  garden  of  tbe  Hortlcultural  Society,  wbich  hai  itood 
out  for  ieTeral  winten  aa  a  itandaid,  in  the  garden,  without  the  iiighteit  nrotection.  L  ckiiUmi»  Sima 
{JkL  Mag.,  90iS.,  and  our  Jlg.  18&)  »  an  evcnreen  tree,  about  20  ft.  higb,  flrom  China.  introduced  in 
18K  L  Ibieropk0ffa  O.  Don  la  atree  of  90  ft.  blgfa,  from  Japan,  not  yct  Introduced,  and  cooiidered  by 
aomeafonlyayarictyof  tbeoommanhoUy.  LfitacrtiyiA^miiiaJapantree.  L  eUjpiica  R  Bl  et  Kuntb 
li  a  natlTe  of  Ptem ;  aad  alio  L  seofmibrum  and  L  rvficola  of  the  iame  authori ;  the  two  latter  are  treea ; 
and.  if  they  ooold  be  made  to  endure  the  open  air  in  Brltain,  would  be  moet  dciiraMe  additioni. 
L  nllMa  Pere.  ii  an  evergreen  ihrub,  a  natlTO  of  Peru  or  New  Granada,  on  the  highcit  moun. 
taina ;  aad,  In  all  jifDbabUlty,  ia  ouite  hardy.  L  emargiudia  Thunb.  and  L  crenAla  llumlK  art 
natiw  of  Janan.  f.  gerrdiia  tliunDk  and  L  laiifbiia  Tbunb.  are  alio  nativei  of  Japan  :  the  Uttet 
ia  atreegrowlng  lo  thehclghtof  20  ft.  I.  xngHeSkde»  ThunK  et  Kunth  U  a  native  of  New  OnuMdB, 
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ca  BOiutilDi.  LlrtWinIia.tet.71a.li»  MliTe  of  tbe  Em  IndlM.  L  tii£«M  TfaiuIiL  lad 
I. .  ir«ii  li  Tliin'-  -,'-|— -■■— ^-  L  lwaK»ini(«  B.  B.  e(  Kunlb  ki  ■  im  cf  FcnL  AnDBteirf 
Ibaa  n(k(  ■»  iBtndaHd,  *>d  ocaHmUT  lo  bi  fouiid  [□  oor  gmn-boutm;  Bd  tfa*  ooim, 
If  tlin  cmU  b*  pnciind,  woold  dculiUeai  IliriT>lD  UieiaiRi  mlr  [n  II»  wanneU  i>uti  or  DevDBililn 
od  C«i»>IL ■»> pelbina, ■■  leut  bair of  Uiem JD  tlie Dtltlilioiirtwcidcir  Laadai.  L BBrafiurW— It 
Luili.Fla.,ToLa.,A|fL,t.B.iwl<iurA.ias.,tboi«h  «mnunlT  tnted  u  ■  Msn  lOpnt,  B|ltlil 
HMlUT>uoiM#dliilbewuiiwMTUtie(%ToHhln^i|iiiii(t>niU,a>nll*etheafw«atn»  AK 
•knib  or  tn*  ■SMi  wtM  !•  aUed  the  Puuiur  tei,  ttnu  whWi  ib«  JmbIm  of  F>ii(an  dalTa 
■  Int  nTCBIie.  nt  Iwne  ■njned  !■  hiuuT,  Li  Flu^,  CtalH,  Fn,  «od  Qatto,  bj  ■■ 
cliMcier  ivwBii  tai  at  d  boun  of  tbtd»,  bTlnAulon  Id  ■int,  cetted  ■■■It,  &■■>  Ib*  uul  «f 
MkbtbeUalidnaA.wUborwlthciuallttleMWBolnMBhU».  Tbe Omifae drink  tbt IbMib 
M*r«BnLBdMT«i.eMBBtntbeTbm  tiktaanori  ir  Oe  wu«  b  niAnd  to  neln 
latm  OB  tbnHHik  tbe  decodUia  b«ooiBM  ■•  bhidi  ■  Ink.  Tbe  [tot  la  tke  malt,  or  tttBt, 
nKda  *— Wrii  p«c<tant«d^tbbol«ailb«ie|s  topremt  mnowl^  tbe  lulTBlMd  bob, 
«bkb  twtaH  CB  te  ■Kftoe.  TbewbolepeitTliwKiMbirhukttwtbeiHtoeBaiilpofMnoDe 
t«  «Mtber.  ■IHMaptbeMteMtbbotwUvHaitiellUdiuBkoiM.  Th«  taTii,  vbw  pecn, 
!■«■  iCBWwhtt  Uke  »110*  )«ilTa:  Umt  *t«  mnind  Ibr  uie  br  bei«>  pinbed,  iiid  «iBMitMl- 
*MM|*tteiwklctith«T«i«HdwdDpib(Ml«L  TlM  intBUIc  btttaBiii  vhlcfa  tk*  bab  |io«Mim 
«bn  amniiBadliFarllldlMpiMbvcMtliM;     nwprlndpilbuTcUortbebeiblimiilclBlbt 

wWini  inn  iTriTimTT.  — '  ■'—-  "■ t-Y—  -'  Pn-j-rJ- ;  bot  It  k  ■te  culUTUed  Id  tba 

■uihT  TiUtji  wbkh  UlVTiBt  bUw«  tbc  hUta.  Tbe  pMifdt  bOMt  «r  hUHMunMe  ODiUtlM 
«bkfa  thli  b«b  poiiMiFi;  It  k  cst^klr  ■pericBtaDddluiulcjbiutbtediRquUUlM  M&lbUid 
ID  H  n*  ntber «oubtftiL  Likt  cipluDi,lt|lTHdeeplotbeiHlleit,  end  iplrit  to  tbt  toiTld)  lad, 
MkalhU  diKwbcD  oBctihiMtlaecotncMd  «Turiw  U,  It  li  dUIcaH  loleDTeltcri  iBd  tbe 

«Aet  or  lloBtbeconiUutloBUt)mlUilathU|«dindbTtb«l ' — " .-.^- .i 

[SoBlM«.,U.  p.U.i  tadMtK.Htt.iait,nLw.B.6.tdif.  ». 
tisduMd  iDla  Ei«UDd  bi  UU,  iDd  ut  to  be  fwid  b  coo  or  fwo  I 


□  □ 


PRrHOS  L.    Thb  Prwos,  or  WmTES  BEnnr.    Lhi.  &/it.  Hexfcadria 
HoDogf  nia,  or  Polygknis  DicE^cia. 

rifrri»— V-     LId.Gsi.,Nix«L:  DH^l>nd.,l.p.lS.i  DiB>(l(UL,D.|iSa 
aM^MO.    A(Mi  Jdtm.  Pam.,  i  p.  160. ;  ^aliiicbe,  Fr.  >  Wlulubiwre,  Orr. 
ArAwUM.     Fromfrtiiw,  theOnckDimeKir  tbehollT,  whkb  (hepiiiiRit  grtiui  nueh  niBablM ; 
or,  icccrdliw  ta  ouMi^  mmprldm,  ■•■w,  on  00001101  «T  tbe  iCTrUed  kaim  oT  tbe  oeeiM,    The 
nciei  CR  declduoui  01  CTeiucui  fhnibi,  nitlTq  dT  NcKtfa  Ameiki,  CraB  S  It  to  fl  n.  1b  bcitbt, 
loTQiliw  ccmpict  upitgbl  buibM,  d«wdj  dMhed  witta  (aliiie. 

j  i.    PrtTtoides  Dec 


Setthnat  aaraeUrMe.    Flowers  lunally  4— fi-deft.  (Ihe.  iW.,  iL  p.  18.) 
■  1.  P.  dbci'd008  Dec.    The  deciduoiu  Winter  Bor;. 

HmMmWt     Dec.  F»d.,S.  p.  IG.1  Deo,  Pi«l,S.p.  IT.J  DoB'ilfUL,3.  n  «L 

^ii  'u     -1     riei^DlIde>.&llor(.£niu,a.p.Sn.|  rimdHddueWj^nLCUnii^,ML 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  dedduouB,  eUiptic-lanceolate,  tapered  to  the  petiole, 
ahallowly  sawed ;  tbe  midrib  viltoiu  beneath ;  the  pcduaclei  axillar]'  i  those 


Vanetu.     P. 
ooboth  s) 
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ef  tbe  iHBlefloveraserenl  to^eiher ;  of  ffaefetUBleoiws,  sii^f.  Berriee  red. 
(Dn?.  Prod.,  u.  p.  16.)  A  deciduous  chnib,  grawing  to  the  bei^t  of  4  ft. ;  a 
nmtiTe  of  Nortb  America,  from  VirginiB  to  Oeorgia,  on  rocky  BhadT  bankB 
of  meri;  and  introduced  In  1736.  It  produces  its  white  flowers  in  June 
aDd  July,  which  ere  «ueccoled  bj  large  crimsoD  berriea.    Plants  of  tbe 

"■  are  in  Lodc^eg*s  Nurserj,  und^  the  name  of  /.  printSdet. 

P.  d.  £  mfimUit,  riex  KsttT&lia  Xom.    The  adult  leavea  ^abrou* 

h  suriaces.  (ZVc.  iW.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

■  8,  P.  AitBt'ouus  .IfiiAr.    Tha  ambigiuHis  Winter  Berry. 

UH^ifieMm.    indii.n.Bor.  AiBH.,&i>.aM.i  DKProd..Kp.l7.|  Ooa^WU.,S.lLEO. 
IjlMMiiii.    Owte  euollDtkDi  WtU.  H.  CaruL,  p.  »U. 
SmgiwftttL    Wao.  Dod.  Btft,  t.  S&  |  «id  autj%.  Isa 

^rc.  dar.,  j^c.  Leaves  dedduous,  oval,  acuminate  to 
both  endsi  both  adult  onrs  and  jouhk  one*  giabroua 
ia  erery  parL  Pedundea  of  the  nMk  flowen  crowded 
togetber  in  the  lower  PBrta  of  the  brandilela ;  of  the 
female  oncs,  «ngl;.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  dect- 
duous  shrub,  found  in  wndy  wet  woods,  and  on  ^e 
borders  of  Bwamps,  from  New  Jertej'  to  Carolina ;  growing 
to  the  hdg^t  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  white 
lloweTi  from  June  to  August.  Introduced  in  1BI8.  The 
leavet  are  subhnbricate-serrated,  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
the  bertiei  souJl,  round,  smooth,  aod  red.  Tbere  i«  a 
iModsome  plant  of  thia  qwcies  in  the  arboTBtum  of  Uesars. 
Loddigea,  which,  m  1835,  was  5  (t  higb.  It  is  of  eaiy 
cukure  in  any  free  soil,  ddierbr  seeds,  cuttings, « layers. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  U.  'td.  each ;  nt  New  York,  37) 
ccntaeach. 

{  ii,   Aghia  Dec. 


ana 


Ftowers  usually  e-deft.    Leavea  deciduouB.  ifiec. 
Pnd.,  a.  p.  17.) 

■  3.  P.  vBBTicit.LA'TOs  L.    Thc  whoded  Wnter  Berry. 

UamfaMm.    Un.  awe.,  tll. ;  Dk  Prod.,  1.  f.  IT.  i  Dni'i  Hlll,  3.  »10. 

iymwn,  P.  ftiUMuM  tnnd.  EiHmi.  3M  i  P.  OnnaiU  lDefai.¥lBiir.  AiiHr.,S.FknS.ii>. 

BoSintM  Mamdi  i  P.  ininimhu  Loi£  QU. 
ri^i ■■^1     WilLDnd  Bilt,L30.|  Dnh.  Arb,  LL«Li  udanu^  Ul. 
J^we.  dor.,  ^.     Learea  dedduaus,  aval,  acuminate, 

nwed,  pubescent  beneatb.    Hale  flowera  in  axillary 

i«l>d-«i^>ed  liBcicles;  the  fenwle  ones  aggrente; 

dte  floweraof  both  aexe*  6.parted.   (Dec.Frtid.,  iL 

p,  17.)     A  dedduons  shrnb,  growing  to  tbe  hdght  of 

eft.;    a  native  of  North  America,  from  Can^a  to 

TirginiB,  in  wct  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditcbes.  . 

Litroduc«d  m  1736.     The  floiierB  are  white,  and  are 

produced  from  June  to  Au^ust.     The  berries  are  red 

or  criDifon,  tuming  parplish  when  ripe.     There  are 

two  lumdsome  plants  ol  this  spedes  in  LoddJgeB's 

«tboretum,  7  fL  h%h,  one  of  which  is  under  the  name 

of  P.  fiTuniidUns.    PUnts,  in  tbe  London  nutaeries, 

are  1«.  6d.  each;  at  BoUwyller,  1  frsncSO  cents;  Bt 

New  York,  85  ocBts,  anl  seeds  fiO  cents  aquart. 

•  4.  F.  Du^Bius  G.  Don.    The  doubtfiil  WuiUt  Benj. 

ij  nrrjtBl.  jpnhM. 
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■olilarT. '  Bmifli  Md,l«|cr  tb«a  Umw  of  P,  ▼ertiellUUiiiL  {DoiC»  MML,  IL  |k  flO.)    A  daddiuNu 

•hnilv  or  low  tree,  srowlng  to  tbe  bd^t  of  13  ft,  In  landT  woods,  And  on  tbe  borden  of  •wtmps, 

from  New  Jeney  to  Carolliui ;  introdueed  In  1736 :  producuig  lU  wbite 

flowcn  In  Jttly  and  Auguit,  wblch  are  tuceeeded  bj  red  becne^  buger 

tban  tbote  of  P.  TertScUlUat.  -— ,_, 

m  5,  P.  hMViQK^va  Punh.    The  vmooxMeaoed  Winter 

Beny. 

IdenMeaiion.    Purtb  FI  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  S90. ;   Dec  Prod.,  £.  p.  17. ; 

Don't  MllL,  9.  p.  Sa 
SngnningB,    Wats.  Dend.  Brlt,  t  88. ;  aad  wxfig.  198. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c,  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolatey  sawed, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  where 
they  are  slightly  pubescent;  upper  surface  fflossv. 
Flowers  6-cleft ;  the  male  ones  scattered ;  the  female 
ones  axillary,  solitary,  almost  sessile.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shnib,  growinf  to  the  hdght  of 
8  flb.  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  trom  New  York  to 
Virginia ;  introduced  m  1812.  The  flowers  are  white ; 
and  the  berries  laige,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
piant  of  this  species  in  Loddiges^s  arboretum  was  4  ft.  high  in  1835. 

M  6.  P,  LANCEOLA^us  Pursk,     Thc  lanceoIate-/<?aiv(f  Winter  Berry. 

IdetU^lcotkm.    Punh.  FL  Sept  Amer.,  2.  p.  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  17. ;  Don't  MilL,  8.  p.  Sa 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely  and  very  slightly  ser- 
rulate,  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Male  flowers  aggregate»  triandrous ;  remale 
ones  mostly  in  pairs,  peduncled,  and  6-cleft.  {iSsc,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  17.)  A 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.;  a  native  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  introduced  in  1811.  The  flowers  are 
white ;  and  the  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  in 
Loddiges'8  arboretum  is  8  ft.  high. 

$  iii.    Wint&lia  Moench. 


Q 


Derivatkm.    Probably  flrom  tbe  name  of  •ome  botanUt 

Sectional  CharacieruHcs.    Flowers,  for  the  most  part,  6-cIeft.    Leaves  perma- 
nent.  (Dec,  Prod^  ii.  p.  17.) 

m  7,  P,  GLA^BER  L,    The  glabrous  Winter  Berry. 


Iden^fteaikm.    Un.  Spec,  471 ;  Dec  Prod,  8.  pi  17. ;  Don*a  MilL,  8.  p.  80. 

JBNiraeiNf .    Tbe  flgure  under  tbia  name  In  Watc  Dend.,  t  87.»  U  that  of  P.  oorikceus  PnraA. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Eveigreen.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  wedge-shaped  bases, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tip.  Flowers  mostly 
three  on  an  axillary  {^unde  that  is  usually  soUtary.  Fruit  black.  (Dec, 
Prod,y  ii.  p.  \1,)  An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdffht  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  in  sandy  snady  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida ;  introduced  in  1759, 
and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  colour  oi 
the  berries  in  this  species  isblack,  and  in  Jersey  they  are  called  ink  berries. 
It  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  which,  in  Loddiges^s  arboretum  has  at- 
tained  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  a  regular  ovate  shape,  densely  dothed  with 
shining  foliage.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s,  6d,  each ;  at 
BoUwyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dojlar  a 
quart. 

m  8.  P.  ATOMA^Rius  Nutt,    The  atom-5eartng  Winter  Berry. 

IdentjfteatioH.    Nutt  Gen.  Araer.,  L  p.  815. ;  Dec.  Frod.,  2.  p.  17. :  Don*s  MilL,  8L  p.  90. 

Spee.  Char.,  tfc.    Evergreen.    Leaf  oval,  with  the  ba»e  wedgeohaped  and  the  tip  acute,  and  loine- 
what  lawedi  corlaoeous,  bearing  on  tbe  undcr  lurfiMe  minute  exereacencti ;  wbenee  tbe  ipcciflc 
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TouiigertnaicheinUiercUiaiBy^    Flowen  loUtwry  on  Isteral  pedunelef.    (Dec.  /Votf.« 
li  p.17.)     An  undenhrub,  growlng  to  the  beight  of  S  tt,  \n  woods,  and  on  tbe  banks  of  riven  in 
Geofgia ;  pnxtuclng  its  wnite  flowen  in  July  end  August,  which  are  sucoeeded  by  dark-ooloured 
iMwrieB.    Introduced  in  18i0 ;  but  we  heve  nerer  seen  It  in  Brltlsh  gardens. 

m  9.  P.  coRiA^CEUs  Pursh,    The  conBLceous-leaved  Winter  Berry. 

IdeuiifieaHoa.    Pnnh  Ft  Sept.  Amer.,  1.  p.  m. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  17. ;  Doii*s  MilL,  fi.  p.  Sl. 

SMO^ymer.    P.  glAber  fVaU. 

Engmvlng.     WatSL  Dcnd.  Brit,  1 87.,  underthenaine  of  P.  glkber. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^  Ereigreen.  Leaf  lanceolate^  with  a  wedge^haped  base,  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
glossy,  entire.  Flowen  in  short,  sessUe,  axillary  corymbs,  many  in  a  corymb.  {Dee.  Prod.t  IL 
pi  17.)  A  haDdsome,  tall,  erergreen  shrub,  having  the  general  aspect  of /Uex  Dako6n  \  found  in 
sandy  woods  oear  the  banks  of  riven  in  Oeorgla,  and  introduced  in  1890. 

VarieHet.  This  spedes  Taries,  with  leaves  broader,  obovate-lanceolate^  and  acuminate;  and 
nanom,  lanceolate,  and  acute.  {JDec.  Pred.f  ii.  p.  17.) 

App.  i-    Other  Species  of  Vrmoz  hardif  at*  half-hardy. 

P.  dkttem  Vahl  is  anatiYe  of  the  Island  of  Montsemt,  and  considered  as  hardy,  though  not  yet 
introdficed.  P.  nUtdtu  Vahl  is  also  a  native  of  Montserrat,  and  is  supposed  to  require  a  green.house. 
There  are  two  stove  qwcln  described  by  Swarts  natives  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  whlch  are  trees 
growing  ftom  SO  ft.  to  30  ft  bigfa.  They  are  found  on  mountains  in  their  native  countries ;  and 
Eenceniay,probably,  behardy  enough  to  t>e  kepC  in  British  green-houses,  thoughit  is  customarv 
to  conslder  natives  of  tiie  West  India  Islands  as  stove  plants,  whether  thqr  ue  nativcs  of  the  hiUs 
er  of  the  ptelas. 


CHAP.   XXXV. 

OF  THB   HARDY  LlONEOUS   PLAMTS  OF   THE   ORDBR   XHAMNAy^EiB. 

DrsnNCTJFE  Characieritticg.  Calyx  4— 5-cleft;  asstivation  valvate.  Corolla 
of  4f— 5  petals;  in  some  absent.  .Petals  cucullate,  or  convoIute,inserted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 — 5,  opposite  the  petals,  perigynous.  Ovary 
superior,  or  half-superior,  2-,  S-,  or  4-celIed,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk. 
Ovules  one  in  a  cell,  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fruit  fleshy  and  indehiscent 
or  dry,  and  separating  into  3  divisions.  Trees  or  shrubs,  oflen  spiny,  and 
generally  deciduous.  Leaves  simple,  altemate,  very  seldom  opposite,  with 
minute  stipules.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  (lAnal.  Inirod.  io  N,  S.)  The 
spedes  are  natives  of  Europe  or  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  India; 
toey  are  omamental  in  firitish  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the 
▼anety  of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries ;  but  some  of  them,  as  Ceanothus, 
from  their  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  genera  containing 
hardy  Iigneous  plants  are  six ;  which  are  characterised  as  follows : — 

Zi^zrvnvs  Tourn.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cleft;  its  upper  part  separating  all 
round  from  the  lower,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut  from  it ;  tne  lower  persistent, 
situated  under  the  fmit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less.  Petals  5,  upon 
a  glandular  disk  that  is  aclnate  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  in  firont  of 
the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,simple.  Fruit  an  ovoid  dmpe;  the  nut  2-ceIled, 
rarely  1 — S-celfed.  Seed  suborbicular,  compressed.  Shmbs  or  small  trees. 
Leaves  altemate,  3-nerved.  Stipules  spinescent.  Flowers  axillary.  Dmpes 
mncilag^ious  and  eatable.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  19.)  The  spedes  are  deciduous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  or  Asia,  one  of  them  bearing  eatable  fruit 

Paliu^us  Toum.  The  flower  like  that  of  Zfzyphus,  except  as  follows. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  orbicular,  girded  with  a  broad  mem- 
branaceous  wing,  3-<:elled.  6eed  ovate.  The  habit  that  ol-  Zizyphus. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  «pecies  are  deciduous  shmbs  or  low  trees, 
natiTes  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  highly  omamental  in  gardens,  from  their 
shining  leaves,  which  are  nerved ;  and  theur  abundance  of  rich  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  rather  a  singular  form» 
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Thej  are  euSiy  profiagated  bj  eeeds,  wbick  tbej  produeey  m  Britain»  in 
abundance. 

Berche^mia  Necker.  Galyx  5-partedy  the  segnients  deciduous,  tbe  remaining 
portion  persistent,  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adhenng  to  it  more  or  less. 
Petals  5,  scaie-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  iower  than  the  petak.  Style  !• 
Stigroas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe ;  tfae  nut  8-celled.  A  shrub,  with- 
out  spinesy  somewhat  twining.  Often,  by  defect,  the  seses  are  dicBcious, 
and  the  4uit  Inseeded.  (Dec,  Prod.f  ii.  p.  22.)  The  only  hardy  species 
is  a  twining  dedduous  shrub,  a  native  of  CaroHna. 

JSh A^iKNUs  Lam,  Calyx  4-^5-cleft ;  often,.  with  the  upper  part,  aft^r  the  flow- 
ering,  separating  firom  the  lower  all  round,in  the  manner  as  if  cut,  and  the 
k>wer  part  pendstent,  situate  beneath  the  fruit,  and  cohering  with  it.  Petals, 
in  some,  absent.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of  the  petals.  Style  2 — 4-cIeft. 
Fruit  nearly  dry^  or  berried.  Cells  2 — 4;  those  in  the  nearly  dry  froits 
separable,  and  l-seeded,  or  very  rarely  2-seeded.  Seed  oblong,  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  deep  fiirrow,  tbat  is  Imadest  at  the  bese.  Shnibs  or  small 
trees,  with  the  tips  of  ihe  branches  becoming  spines,  i&someinstanees. 
The  leaves  feather-nerved.  The  stipules  never  conyerted  into  a  prickle. 
Flowers  often  unisexuaL  Fruit  not  eatable.  (Dee,  Pro<L,  n,  p.  23.)  The 
species  are  evergreen,  sabevergreen,  and  dedduous  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

CoLLB^/^  Comm.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  5-cleft,  its  base  scarceiy  adherinff 
to  the  ovary,  which  it  surrounds.  Not  any  corolla.  Stamens  5,  situated 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calvx :  anthers  with  a  tendency  to  be  I-celled, 
kidney-shaped,  openinff  by  a  norseshoe-shaped  furrow.  Styie  ending  in  3 
teeth.  Fruit  a  3-oeUed  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  bese  of  the  calyx. 
Shrubs.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  small,  mostly  oppodte.  (Dec^  ProdL^  ii. 
p.  26. ;  and  Don*»  AGU,)  The  spe^ies  are  spinous  shrubs,  with  few  small 
leaves,  natives  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  interesting  by  their  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  and  their  flowers. 

Cbano^hus  L,    Calyx  5-cIeft»  bell-shaped;  after  the  flowering,  the  upper 

{lart  separates  from  the  lower  part  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut;  the 
ower  part  is  persistent,  is  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
or  less.  Cbrolla  of  5  petals,  each  with  a  long  claw,  and  hooded :  rarely 
none.  Stamens  projectin^  in  front  of  the  p^als.  Styles  2 — 3,  united  as 
hiffh  as  the  mtdale.  Fruit  a  dry  berry,  3-ceIIed,  rarely  2 — 4^eII^ ;  the 
ceUs  pervious  at  the  base ;  the  walls  of  the  consistence  of  paper.  Seed  ovate. 
Shrubs  without  thoms,  with  leaves  ovate.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  29.)  Tbe 
species  are  evergreen  or  dedduous  shrubs,  from  North  Araerica,  some  of 
tnem  highly  omamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttanps  of  the  young  wood;  orby  seeds,  which  are  generally 
impocted  from  Amenca,  though  they  are  somedmes  ripened  in  England. 

Gekus  I. 

I — 


m 


ZFZYPHUS  Toum.    Tbb  Jujubb,    Lm.  SyU.  Pentandfia  Di-Trigynia. 

MeMeaikm.     Tourn.  Itott,  t  40& ;  Oanrt.  Fkvet,  1.  pc  48c ;  La».  M.,  t  185. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  VS^  \  BroDgiL  Mbm.  RIito.,  p.  47. 
amiomfme».    Ju|ubier,  Fr. :  Judendorn»  Ger. 
Derfvation.    ¥mm  xiauMif,  the  Arabie  Dtt&e  of  iSie  lotus.  ^ 

'jt  l^  ^-  TULOA^Ris  Lam,    The  common,  or  ctdHoaied^  Jujulie. 

Ident^atkm.    Lam.  liL,  18SL  £  1.;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  P^19.j  I>on*i  MilL,  8.  p.  2S. 

dMOfmiMv.      ith&mmit   Zdyyhus  Li»,  Spec,  SS2.,  FaU.  FL  JZom.,  S.  t  £9. ;    Z.  ntlfw  He^. 

Ari.^  8.  D.  97%  N.Dm  Bam,^  L  1&,  Imt  bo*  of  Oert ;  Z.  Ji^fMba  IfUL  Diot,  Na  L,  ImU  not  of 

Lam. ;  JuJubler  cultir^,  Pr. ;  Bruitbeeren,  Ger. :  Oiugglo].  Ital 
Smgra9mg$.    Um.  HL,  18&  f.  L  s  PalL  R  RoM., 8.  t  »;  K  Do Urak S.  1 1& ;  utiamjlg.m. 
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LotTea  OTBte,  retiuc,  denticulate  gla- 

broua,  or,  beaeadi,  pubeecoit  along  tbe 

oervea.    Prickks  not  any,  or  twio,  one 

of  them  recurred.     Drupe  oTate-ob. 

loaa.    A  deciduoua  tree,  a  natiTe  of 

BjTiB,  wbaice  it  wai  bfougfat  to  Romci 

during  the  reign  of  AuguBtus.    (Otc. 

PrmL,  a.  p.  19.)    Introduced  into  Eng-    i 

Uod  m   1640.     In  its  natire  country,    | 

it  growi  to  tfae  hei^t  or  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 

witfa  ■  thick  cylindnc*!  ■tcDi,  aomewbat 

twisted.   The  bark  ii  brown^Bnd  ntber 

ch^^ked.    Hie  branches  are  nuineroua, 

pUant,  anned  witfa  prickles,  stgra^  in 

their  directioo ;  the  pricltlea  at  the  jomta 

beiiig  two  of  unequol  8iEe,of  whicn  ooe 

b  ■Imost  stniwht,and  the«therHhorter 

and  quite  straigbL    Tbe  leavet  are  al- 

ternate  and  oval-oblong,  somewhat  hard  and  coriaceou*'    The  flowera  sre 

•mall,  axillar;,  of  s  pale  yellow  colour,  with  ahort  pedunclBS.      The  fhiit  is 

OTal-^long,resembnng  thot  of  the  olive;  at  first  ^^n,  afitrwards  yellow, 

and  ^tirely  red  when  ripe.     It  has  e  mUd  and  vinou»  taate.     The  pulp 

encloses  a  nut,  benng  a  long  point  at  one  of  the  eitremtties,  aod  it  con. 

tsini  twD  seeds.     In  the  loutli  of  France,  the  tree  flowers  io  the  bepn- 

niog  of  Gumtaer,  and  the  fruit  ripena  in  the  be^nnine  of  autumn.     Id  the 

nei^bourhood  of  Parii,  it  flowers  in  autumn,  aud  tfie  &uit  never  arnTCS 

Bt  maturity.    Iu  England,  we  have  only  seen  Ter;  gmall  plants,  kept  in 

potSfin  pita. 

OetgrapA;/,  Hutory,  ^.  Thia  tree  la  indi^enous  in  Syria,  and  other  parta 
of  AoBitdsoia  Qreecefieep.  ie5.)iand  it  la  cultiTated  on  botfa  shores of  tbe 
yediterranean.  It  haa  Deen  acclimatised  in  Italy  «nce  tfae  time  of  Augustus, 
aod  cultiTated  for  ita  fruit  in  different  parts  of  tbat  country,  ea  fai  north  aa 
GcDoa.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  j^jube,  says  that  "  thia  tree,  and  tfae  Atedit- 
Hrk,  were  imported  into  Italy,  fh>m  Africa  and  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
giistus,  and  planted  on  tlie  rampBrts  of  Rome,  where  they  made  a  fine  u- 
pearance,  from  their  headB  risiiig  above  the  houaeB."  Du  Haniel  recommeDds 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  geneml^,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  fbliage ; 
and,  in  Languedoc,  on  aecount  of  its  fi^it.  Thc  laate  of  the  fhiit  is  aomewhat 
add;  but  the  fleah  is  firm,  succuient,  and,  when  dried,  it  mahes  a  roy 
deairablc  aweetmeat.  The  Byruj)  of  Jvgubea  is  emploved  for  abatiDg  fever, 
and  pnrifying  the  blood  j  snd  in  cougha  and  catarrha :  lozenges  for  tbe 
htter  purpoBes  are  alao  made  of  it.  llie  plaut  prefers  a  aoil  that  ia  rather 
dry,  to  one  that  ia  moiat;  and,  when  once  eaUblished,  it  iB  by  no  meana 
li^e  to  suffer  from  the  wintera  of  Paris.  It  is  eaaily  iacreaaed  by  cuttings  <^ 
tbe  roota,  wbether  of  young  or  old  trees ;  or  by  suckers,  which  it  throws  un 
in  the  greirtest  abundance.  Seeda  may  alao  be  procured  of  it  fhiro  Italy.  We 
hare  seen  tfae  flruit  on  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Cels,  at  Pvia,  is  1628  { 
Udpthered  itinthat  of  8i^ordiNegro,at  Oem>a,in  ISlff.  Inl8S5,titBre 
«ere  planta  of  tbia  apedea  in  the  Fulhuu  Nursery, 

■  t.  Z.  siNK^nais  ZHxn.    The  Chinese  Jigube. 

r*iiltfliM*iir     LADIet.,S.|i.3U.;  I>BPn>iLa.F.Ifti  D«)i^MlU..£p^>l. 
tfmifim,    JtUlwili  Airphna  lemr.  R.  OKt.,  158. 

il^  Blalinm  OMa 

„ . ^^    lanL    DnMtante; 

D  tba  ■uttaollu  oT  Uh  "    '    

p.  Ift)      IWIiMaccd  li 

balUwfi 
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■  S.  Z.  spi'NA-Ci]Rt'sTi  \mi<t.    C3iriBt's  Thora  Jujube. 

awmtmumn.  ShtmBm  qilni.&rtiU  LlD.  SpB.,  StO.,  btit  Fl  Aa,  L  p.  «11.  «hinniu  Ifatiai 
Fonk.  ^IpC.,  an.,  but  DM  or  LId.  i  2.  iMcAna  mil.  Dia.,  Ho,  4. ;  Z.  iKmrica  LuB.  DicL, 
3,  »390.1  Siira  Alp.  £(,,«.  L  *.  p.  m  )  tEndpUa  IplDftH  SnuL  Pn.,  177.  0er.  Emae.  JffauL, 
t  iMfi.  ;  CtatiAkrcjnni  Jiideiidanl,  Oir. 

KVW^M*.     Alp.  B|.,  S.  t.  4.  p.  la  ;  Oct.  ^BH.  AppOHl.,  t  IK& 

J^CK  CAar.,  M.  Lwna  oTate,  abtuK,  tooUiHl,  ilalirout,  or,  bnwUb,  pubc«»L  PricUoi  twln, 
BnuHnf ,  oiw  (tniaht,  thE  otliir  iUb«  IhcutvhL  Flowm  illipoKd  upon  peduncln,  Ihit  irc 
eorTBbaHt*  dlTtded^  uit  TiUiiKlr  locuanliiH.  Diupn  orU-ghibiiH.  Inhibiu  Ibc  north  or 
AMeiud  PilMln.  U>«.  fro«,  ii.  p  la)  A  dodduaw  •brub,  (roiiing  lo the  bd^t  oT  S ft. 
1b  the  DOTthor  AMa.ln  FllaliDe,liiEthlopU,udlB  EgvpL     Introduced  Id  ITJB.    l^eAowen 

■  -    -     ih.  n^.ii  obloDf,  ibout  the  il»  o(  ■  itoe,  vltb  ■  p^euiDt  wbiKU  tute;  ■Dd 
if  ^pt  ud  At^biiL     Hmh^uIM  thlDki  thu  tbii  11  tbe  im 

.-.VHiiM-i.i-Ss"' 

II,  iDd  do  SDt  KDOW  wtaetin 
Fariety. 

mZ.  S.  2  ittirmii  Dec.  Prod.,  it.  p.  SO.— This  bas  no  prickles,  and  it 
leaves  are  larger,  and  verj'  obtuse. 
1  i.  Z.  incu'rva  Ratb.     The  incurfed-ipiiu-rf  Jujube, 
UtmlSlaMixt.    It»hFLInd.,E.p.3Si.;  DecProd.,£p.«l.i  Dor1IIiU.,l,p.3S. 


■rucililoo  ;   bul  the  more  inMril  opiDloii 
■         ■      iDdtlUlei 


becaar.,tc.  Le>T«  dtiI,  oMuclr  ■eumlMte,  ereaulUe,  ^Derred,  cUi^ue  ■!  the  buK  Petlolea 
•nd  nEtra  pulHcent  Pricklei  lolluiT,  or  twln,  wltb  oue  lucuned,  Plowon  wilh  Ibe  ilile  puted 
lulFiWeT  doin,  dtnoied  In  WIU  peduncM  cini»,  IDir.  Frtid.,  M.  p.  aX)  A  tree  (rowfng  to  tha 
bdctalorSOft^auIlnaf  UpperNepd,uid  Introduced  m  1S£|  'rhe  hnrin  in  oT  ■  T>l>awi>h 
«ron,  moA  ■ppcu  In  Auiiut  uid  Bepteinber :  Iher  ■ro  juccoedcd  b]F  muU,  round,  du-k  purple 

•  5.  Z.  FLEjuo^sA  WalL     The  fleiible  Jiyube. 

Utml^atiom.    WBlLinFllDd.,  2,p.365.;  Don'lMiU..S.p.SS. 

gpec  aar.,  te.  A  nnooth  jbrub,  wttli  ii^nT  SEiible  hruich»,  ind  uDicmcd  ntmifht  bnnchleu. 
Prtekla  Iwln.  one  tcit  Iooi  «id  ■Dmlghl,  die  ottaet  recurred.  L«th  lanceelile,  cbiuie,  crenate, 
iBloolli.  Flowen  ■xinuT,  unuU;  10111«;.  Stfle  dccptl  taOd.  10oa'>  MiU.,  IL  p.  £9.]  A  nUlre 
iif  NqiaUwhcnll  imwiIathH  hetgbt  ofSn.  !t  ti  conildered  in  rietint  i^L  with  nuhog«i;- 
coloured  pricU»,  ind  ■hIIIut  TeUowiib  iowin,  nltaei  lute,  It  mi  Intraducal  in  ISWi  tiul  ire 
bBT*  OM  leni  itae  pluL 

App.  i.   Half-hardff  Species  ofZhj/pAus  abeadt/  introdticed.    > 

Z,  IMm  LuQ.,  the  Jthimnui  LUui  oT  Linnm,  {Daf.  AcL  ',  -, 

lte.,I7«8,tSl.tSWi«)-.,Mixm:ee3!.:widouij^,l&]uie  IM 

Moi  oT  tta«Lataphul,kideclduDU>itaint,(l<m3fl,  Iotil.iii 
heUfal.  oT  cooiHenGle  IntereM,  ■nd  ciBlDentl*  deeerTlDg  of  ■ 
iilmsiBlDKatOBHmtlTewill  II U  ■  n^tlTe  oT  PenU,  ind 
of  tta*  IntoiaT  o(  AtHci,  npccUllraf  theklntdcoi  o(  Tunli,  li  ■ 
OHt  callcd  Jcreed,  wtalch  wu  fbnDCTlt  ttac  cauDtrj  of  ttac  Lo.. 
laphilL  Itbu  ttaehnbllortbe  JthlDnui,width>floiienDf  r 
IhccoiuBgn  )ujuta*i  but  tb*  IbilU  «e  •DuUcr,  counder,  ud 

iloncfl :  ttaCT  Brc  boDe  on  CTcrr  pnrt  of  thc  plibt  lihe  lOHe- 
berricc,  and  faiiTe  ■  purpllih  tince.  Tfac  Urliuccoua  pu)p  ii  le. 
pareted  rrm  the  •unt,  ■nt  IxhrbT  fM- wlnier  uie,  lu  airout 
■pplMCliM  MulT  la  Uut  afBiiDrdilCL  A  kbidof  wIdc  ic 
iud«  Oau  Itac  nult  br  «preiilng  Ifae  iuloe,  uid  dllullnc  ic 
iritfa  ntcr;  tnt  11  wlll  notliecp  more  thiD  ■  Aw  dajTL  Tbe 
UUnorioucjartier  AMoiconTcitlbclVulU  Intoiionaf 
bnad,  br  «p«(na  them  ror  •oa»  dajii  la  the  t 
wnda  povndliii  thea  iaii1)>  In  i  wooden  moii 


Hke  (ruli  ii  collecled  bT  ipmidini  ■  cloth 
TBt^  laiu  or  th«  Lotoriuii  nnM  not  tae 


enftuided  wUfa  tke  Bppllu  IMOL  whlA  U  ttaa  Iftmphie-^  ZMu  1  wltk  »■  lolaanioi 
■Biliii.whlcfa  Uiipe^ornHMhnB;  wHfa  tfa«Toto»Dr  Iflupocr^tce.  wtalcfaUtfae  ta 
wMHIwIHIIml«l«i.»faUtakIh«J»Dn»rocmm  (Jiiirt  Jfim, tL, p. ai)  PtuU 
wec*  lDiiadue«dlaloBrtuln  InlTSI;  but  thcjiue  rudTto b> Btel •riSi, ■ndjWbcn 


, ^.  r , ed  ttaa  Itilr,  nt  Ann  the  FMndi  eelo. 

olil  inrdn  «t  Alglen. 

E,ii<UlSacb.  liin^IiTearCblni,lntrodneed  In  ISS  Thethiitlt  1  In.  ling,  tule  tcIIow  wben 
Ilp«,ud  edtale;  Ihe  coal  pndncn  InDumenlile  lucken,  whlch  lun  lo  ■  irciidiiUDce  (hBB  ttae 
parntlreK    lliUipccliw  li  trCDrdcd  u  ■  green.bauie  plinl,  bul  will  pmlMblT  pruTe  failMurdT. 

Z.fw>(rWi>ilM.Irii|'.A<nw^|pi)iiiilHdT:.«clehnotyellntro^uced.  f .  ■wronAla  WUId.  U 
aCipci9«i«.  Z.giUraltoib.fi>DitlircorihcEHt  IndicK  Z,  taii^n MIU., 8, taannttu  KoKfa.. 
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MadZ.daem  Bosb.m  «iM  aaClYei  of  tb«  Eatt  Indlcf.  Z.  agfftils  Schult  «nd  Z.  mmifenu  aefaaJt. 
ftre  natiTes  of  tbe  Dorth  of  China ;  and  Z.  capinah  It  a  native  oT  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  AU  tbete 
apedea  bong  deeiduotu,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  once  Introduced,  and  tiied  In  very  dry  •oll,  against 
a  oonaervatiTe  walL  tbey  would  be  found  balf.h«rd]r. 

Z.  Jj^uba'XaiM.  Diet.,  iiL  p.  318.,  JZh&mnus  Jhjuba  Lin.  Spec.,S82.,  tbe  wild  Ji^ube,  a  tree  growing  to 
tbebeight  oT  16  ft  in  India,  and  cuitiTated  in  Cbina  and  Cochin.Cbina,  was  introduced  into  Kngland  in 
170,  but,  at  far  as  we  know,  is  now  loet.  It  is  Agured  and  deacrit>edby  Rumpbius  (Amb.A\.  t.  3&},  and  by 
Bbeede  {Mal^  ir.  1 4L} ;  and  the  fbllowing  notice  respecting  it  is  in  Don's  MiUtr  .•— Leavesobliquely 
orate,  aerrated,  downy  bdow,  as  well  as  tbe  young  brancbea,  hoary.    Pricltles  twin,  the  one  recurred, 
tbeocberstfaigbt.  Corymbs  axillary,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  greenisb  yeilow.  Drime  globuiar,  sisc  of 
a  large  cberry,  smootb  and  yellow  wben  rlpe,  containing  a  8.cened,  l-seedcd  nut    Tbere  is  a  rariety 
of  tbis,  or  a  new  species,  in  the  East  Indiee,  which  produces  exceUent  fhiit,  of  a  long  fbrm,  about 
tbe  iiae  of  aben*s  egg,  known  by  tbe  name  of  mrrikeUekool  in  BengaL    Tbe  fruit  of  t)oCh  varietiea 
Is  eaten  by  all  daascs  of  persons :  it  is  sweet  and  mealy.    The  bark  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  uscd  in 
the  Moluecaa  in  diarrh«ea,  and  to  fbrtifjr  the  stomach  \  wbich  seems  to  confirm  the  general  opinion 
«ntcftained  of  tbe  aatringent  properties  of  tbe  bark  oT  moat  of  the  n>edes  of  this  order.  {Dem,*» 
MUL,  H.  p.  96.)  This  qiectes,  tbough  roarked  «s  a  green-houfle  pl«nt,  will  doubtless  thrlTe  in  the  open 
air,  'm  the  wvrmest  parta  of  tbe  soutb  of  Eoglend ;  but  we  h«ve  introduoed  it  bere,  beceuse  we  tbink 
It  «nd  Zfiyphus  L^tus  iikdy  to  be  desirable  Aruit-sbrubs  for  Austr«li«,  tbe  Cape,«nd  the  Hinwlayas. 
Higbly  tai^noTed  Tarieties  of  both  spedes,  produdng  fhiit  as  dilRsrent  ft-om  that  wbich  they  now 
be«r.  aa  the  Lancashire  gaoseberry  is  firom  tne  gooseberry  of  tbe  woods  of  Switserland  or  Califomia, 
nbthtjifobdily  beobtained  by  sdection  and  cultiT«tion. 

vanotts  spedes  of  Zf^pbus  «re  found  in  the  Him«l«T«s  j  some  of  wbicb,  growing  on  the  higher 
p«rU  of  the  mountelns,  m«y  prob«bly  be  found  h«rdy.  (See  Jto^Ws  lUuet.,  p.  168.)  In  the  gsrden 
of  tbe  Hoiticultaral  Sodety  there  is  «n  unn«ined  spedes,  wbicb  h«s  stood  two  wtaitersagaiBst «  w«ll 
witbout  «ny  pfotection. 

Genus  II. 


PALIU^RUSL.  Tbe  FauvAvs,  ar  CHRlsfs  TffOHN.  Lm.Sytt.  Pentdndria 

Trig^nia. 

tioMicaikm.    Toum.  Inst,  1 38&  ;  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  ^  189. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.  22. ;  Don's 

MUl,  S.  pi  93L :  Brangn.  M£m.  Rh«m.,  p.  46. 
Egmm^mee.    Fafibie^  Fofte.cb«pe«a,  Fr. 
DeHetUkm,    From  potfS,  to  moTe,  «nd  ovnMi,  urine ;  in  «Ilusion  to  its  diuretic  qu«Uties;  or  fh»n 

FsHiims,  the  n«me  of  « town  in  AMc« ;  now  called  N«biL 

•  1.  P.  ACULBAh-us  Lam.    The  prickly  Paliurus»  or  Cknge»  Thorn. 


^_ —  Lam.  111.,  1 210.;  F1.  Rr.,ed.  &,  Na  4081. ;  N.  Du  H«m.,  3. 1 17. ;  Don's  Mill  ,2.  p.  23. 

EifmammmeM.    P.   ptous  Dms.   Cottrs.,  6L  p.  2«l ;   P.  «ustrUls  Gtert  Fmef.;  1.  t  43L  l  5.  :   P. 

vnli^  D.  DomProd.PL  Nep..  189. ;  iniimnus  P«]i&rus  Lin.  ^pee.,  28L  :  Zlsyphus  Ps^^v\nWiUd. 

Smee.,  L  p.  118&,  Shms  Bot.  Mof.,  1 1893L j  Christ*s  Thom,  or  R«m  of  Llby«  Gerard. ;  E^pinede 

Cbrist,  Argalon,  Forte.ch«peaii,  Fr.;  gefliagelter  Judendom,  Qer. 
Sfuprm^s.     Lam.  la,  t  2I0l  :  N.  Duh.,  &  1 17. ;  Gsrt.  Fmct,  L  t  4SL  f.  &  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1 1803. ; 

E.  or  FL,  Ko.  2896. ;  oury%.  196. ;  «nd.tbe  p]«tes  of  tbis  spedes,  botb  in  «  young  «nd  «n  old  st«te, 

in  our  Seeond  Volume. 

Spffc.  Char^  ^c,  ^  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
Eerrulated,  quite  smooth,  3-nerved,  with  two  spines 
at  tbe  base,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Flowers 
in  axUlary  crowded  umbellules ;  few  in  an  umbellule. 
Wing  of  capsule  crenated.  {Ihn*s  Afill.,  ii.  p.  23.)  A 
branchinff  cfeciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  and  west  of  Asia, 
and  introduced  in  1596.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced  in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  buckler  shape, 
flat  and  thin,  but  coriaceous.  From  the  singular  ap- 
pearance  of  this  fruit,   which  has  the  footstalk  at-  l^'^    * 

tached  to  the  middle,  which  is  raised  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  the 
flattened  disk,  which  resembles  its  brim,  the  French  have  given  this  tree 
the  name  of  porte<JuEpeau.  On  both  shores  of  the  M^iterranean,  it 
grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  common  hawthom.  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  bushy  tree,  with  numerous 
branches,  thickly  clothed  with  prickles,  coming  out  in  pairs  at  the  buds,  one 
of  them  bent  back,  and  both  very  sharp.  It  is  found  on  the  hills  near  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  particuku^Iy  near  warm  springs;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south 
of  Gaucasus  ana  Georffia,  and  in  the  woody  mountains  of  Taurida,  where  it 
renders'  some  parts  of  them  almost  impervious.    In  many  parts  of  Italy 
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the  hedges  are  formed  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthom  in  Britain ; 
it  is  also  the  common  hedge  plant  in  Asia.  Du  Hamel  recommends  it  foc 
being  employed  for  bedges  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  abounds  in  a 
wild  state.  Medicinally,  the  entire  plant  is  considered  diuretic ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  given  with  success  in  dropsical  cases.  Virgil,  when 
describing»  in  figurative  language,  Nature  as  mournin^  for  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  says  the  earth  was  no  loneer  covered  with  flowers  or  corn, 
but  with  thistles,  and  the  sharp  spines  of  the  paliurus.  Columella  recom- 
mends  excluding  the  plant  entirely  from  gardens,  and  planting  it  with 
brambles  for  the  purpose  of  forroing  Uve  h^Iges.  In  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  this  way,  the  same  objection  is  made  to  it  as  to 
hedges  of  the  common  slbe  (Prilnus  spindsa)  in  this  country;  viz.  that  it 
throws  up  such  numerous  suckers  as  in  a  short  time  to  extend  the  width  of 
the  hed^e  considerably  on  both  sides.  As  this  species  abounds  in  Judaea, 
and  as  the  spines  are  very  sharp,  and  the  branches  very  pliable,  and  easily 
twisted  into  any  figure,  fielon  supposed  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  was 

5ut  upon  the  head  of  Christ  before  nis  cruciiixion,  to  be  composed  of  them. 
osephus  says  **  that  this  thorn,  having  sharper  prickies  than  any  other,  in 
order  that  Christ  might  be  the  more  tormented,  they  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  crown  for  him."  (Ant,  ofthe  Jewt,  book  i.  chap.  ii.,  as  quoted  by  Gerard.) 
Hasselquist,  however,  thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  formed  of  another 
prickly  plant,  the  Zfzyphus  spina^Clu^stt  W.,  iZhamnus  spina-Christt  Lin. ; 
but,  accordine  to  Warburton,  it  was  the  Acknthus  m6ilis,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  prickly  at  all. 

StatUUa.  The  laiseit  pluit  of  thU  ipeciei  in  the  nelghbourhood  of  Loodon  i«  at  Syon,  whera 
it  ia  33  (t  hif h,  the  trunlc  1  (t,  end  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  fL  (See  our  engTaTlng  of 
this  tree  in  Vol.  IL)  There  ia  a  Ane  old  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Oxfbrd  about  fiO  ft 
hi^li.  and  one  in  the  Cheliea  Botanic  Garden  of  oonciderahle  ago,  but  not  remarkable  fbr  itf 
heignt  Plants,  in  the  Loodon 
and  at  Ncw  York,  50  cents  eacb. 


Plants,  in  the  Loodon  nuneries,  are  U.  &i.eacb;  at  BidlwyUeff,  1  flranc  80  cents  each  ; 


Genus  III. 


BERCHKM/J  Neck.      The  Bkrchehia.     Xtn.  SysL    Pent&ndria 

Monogynia. 

IdaUQtcatfon.    Neck.  Elem.,  8.  p.  182. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  88. ;  Brongn.  M^m.  Rbam.,  40. ;  Don*s 

MUl,  2.  p.  97. 
Synonymet.    (En6plia  Ihdm.  F.  Gen.,  1.  p.  151.,  and  SckuU.  Sfftt.,  5.  p.  966. 
Derivatkm.    From  Berchem,  probiMy  the  name  of  some  botanist 

Description,  4*c.    Twining  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
species  considered  hardy. 

^  1.  B.  yoLU^BiLis  Dec,    The  twining  Berchemia. 


hus  voli^biUs 


Spec,  ChoT.y  Sfc,  Branches  glabrotia,  rather  twming.< 
Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  somewhat  waved.  Flowers 
dicedous.  Drupes  oblong.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  22.) 
A  deciduous  twining  slinib»  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  deep  swamps  near  tbe  sea  coast.  Intro- 
duced  in  17  H.  According  to  Pursh,  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  TaxckHum  distichum,  in  the  dtsmal 
swamp  near  Suifolk  in  Virginia ;  and  it  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems 
twine  round  one  another,  or  any  ofcjeet  which  ihey 
may  be  near ;  but,  in  British  gardens,  they  are  sel- 
dom  seen  above  8ft.  or  lOft.  high,  probably  from 
little  attention  being  paid  to  place  the  piant  in  a 
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deep  sandj  or  peaty  ■oi]y  and  to  aupply  it  with  abundanceof  inoisturein  the 
growing  season.  Tne  foliagehas  a  neat  appearance.  The  flowe»  are  small, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  and»  in  America,  they  are  sucoeeded  by 
oblong  violet-coloured  berries.  It  ia  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  branches,  or  by  layers.  Plants  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  2s,  6d, 
each;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.    Oiher  Species  of  Bejxhemxdi. 

B.JUn4tcen$  Bronffn.,  UieZlsyphut  flavdicent  of  WalUck  ,  it  a  Nepal  climbpr,  noC  jtt  introdnced. 
B.  lineita  Dec.,  Abimnus  linelitut  Lfn.,  le  ajmai.boute  Bhnib,  introduced  in  18(M  Arom  Cbina.  IC 
gnnra  to  tbe  height  of  8  ft  B.  LtmreiriknA  Dee.t  tbe  itblmnu*  line4tus  of  Lam^,  but  not  of  Un> 
DiMtt.  ii  a  traallng  •brub^  a  native  of  Cocbin-Cbina,  amoog  bedga  and  buthet,  not  yet  introduoed, 
buc.  in  att  pfobabUtty*  haV^udy  or  haidy. 

Genus  IV. 


HHA^MNUS  Lam.     The  Bucktrorn.      Lin,  Sytt,    Pent&ndria    Mono- 

g^ia. 

Uemtyioaiion.  Lan.  Diet..4w  p.461.;  Lem.  IIL,  tisa  ;  Oart  Fruct,  S:  pi  10&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  fi.  pi  23. : 
Don*f  MilL.  £.  p  89  ;  Brongn.  Mfcm  Rham.,  p.  53. 

wmmifmtM^    Nerpnm,  Fr. :  WeRdom,  Qer.  \  tne  Ram,  or  HaitX  Thorne,  GeranL ;  Boz  Thom. 
lerivaiiom.    From  the  Celtic  word,  ram,  aignifying  a  tuft  of  branchesj  which  the  GreelM  have 
changed  to  rikamnos,  and  the  Lannt  to  ramut. 

Dacnptiou,  4rc,  Deciduous,  or  eTergreen  shrubsy  one  or  two  of  them 
with  the  habit  of  low  treesj  and  some  of  them  sub-procumbenty  or  procum- 
bent;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter^  distinguished  by  an  upnght  sdff 
mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  thorns  in  their  wild  state ;  whence  the 
name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thom.  Many  of  the  sorts  set  down  in  books  as  species 
are,  doubtless,  only  varieties;  but,  till  the  whole  are  brougfat  together,  and 
cultivsuted  in  one  garden,  this  cannot  be  determined.  The  flowers  in  all  the 
species  are  inconspicuous ;  but  the  R,  illatemus  and  its  varieties  are  most 
valuable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  otber  species  are  ornamental, 
both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  is  also  usefiil  in 
dyeing.  R.  h^bridus,  R,  alplnus,  R,  cath&rticus,  R.  Fr6ngula,  R,  sax^tilis,  R, 
alnif5rius,  and  R.  latifdlius  are  species  procurable  in  the  nurseries,  and  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers, 
and  most  of  them  by  cutdngs ;  and  they  will  aU  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  dry . 
They  all  vary  much  in  magnitude  b;^  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants 
whichy  in  a  wild  state,  grow  m  arid  soils. 

§  i.  MarcorSUa  Neck. 

If  flf  iwii.    JIMimnui  and  Jlat^mut  of Toura. 

Sect,  Ckar,  Flowera  usually  diGecious,  and  5-cIef^.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  3 
seeds,  or,  frora  abortion,  2  seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  fnrrow.  Leaves  usually  permanent;  coriaceous,  and 
glabrous.  (2>fc.  Pro^.yii.  p.23.) 

A.  Akdemut  Tgum.    Flowerz  racemose,  5^eft,    Evergreen  Shrvbt, 
^  \*R,  i^LATE^RNUS  L,    The  Alatemut. 

Ideat(€etttiam.    Un.  Spec.,  881. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  a  SS. ;  Dod*s  Mia,  2.  p.  30. 

SMOfqrnM    iflatfroiM  PhUlfrea  JiiitL  Dict.,  No.  1. 

J)ieri0aiipm.    Wtvm  AlUrm^  a  gnwric  name,  adopted  Amn  DiONoridM,  dciignatlng  tne  altomate 

poaition  of  the  leave». 
Bmgi^Mmgt.    MilL  Dict.,  t  Id  f.  1.  ;.N.  Du  Ham.,  a  pi  40. 1 14  $  and  our^l^r.  U7. 
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Spec.  Char.f  4rc.  Leayes  ovate-ellipdcal,  or  lanceo- 
late,  coiiaceous,  quite  amooth,  aerrated.  Flowers 
dioedousy  disposed  in  short  racemes.  {Dim^i 
MUl^  ii.  p.  30.)  An  evergreen  sbrub,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa; 
in  cultivation,  in  England»  froni  the  days  of  Par- 
kinson,  in  1629.    There  are  several  varieties. 

tt  R.  A.  2  baledrica  Hort.  Par.  7%^  Balearic 
Alalemiu, — Leaves  roundish.  The  Jffhdm- 
nus  rotundif61iu8  of  Dumont.  We  take 
this  as  the  first  variety,  assuming  the 
species  to  be  what  is  called  JR.  A,  lati- 
folius,  which  is  the  commonest  variety  in 
BritiBh  nurseries. 

*  R.  A.  3  hispdnica   Hort.   Par.      The  Spanish  Alatemut.  —  Leavea 

ovate,  a  little  toothed. 
«  R.  A.  4  JuiHs  macttldtu,   The  gold^-blotched^eaved  Alatemui. 

*  R.  A.  5  JoIHs  aiareit.     The  gold-edged^eaved  Alatemus, 

*  R.  A.  6  fd/Ht  argenteit,      The  silver^edged-Jeaved  AlatemuM.  —  This 

variety,  which  is  verv  conspicuous  from  the  large  propordon  of 
the  leaves  which  is  white,  is  more  tender  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  it  generally  does  best  against  a  wall,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid  appearance,  especially  in 
winter. 
R.  A.  7  angust^}>lia,  synon.  R,  Cliksu  Willd.  7^  narr^w4eaved 
Alatemus. — Figured  in  MiU.  Icon.,  1. 16.  fig.  2.  This  variety  is  so  dis- 
tinct,  that  it  is  bv  man}'  authors  considered  as  a  species.  There 
are  two  subvarieties  of  it,  tbe  gold-striped-Ieaved,  and  the  silver- 
striped-Ieaved.  They  are  all  of  remarkably  free  growth,  more 
especially  R.  A.  angustifoHa. 

GeographVf  Hittory^  Sfc,  Tbe  alatemus  is  a  densely  branched  shrub,  growjng 
to  the  height  of  15^.  or  20  ft.  in  sbeltered  situations,  but  always  preserving 
the  character  of  a  bush,  unless  carefully  trained  to  a  single  stem.  Tbe  leaves 
are  alternate,  shinin^,  and  often  glandular  at  the  base,  and  serrated  in  some 
variedes,  but  entire  m  otbers.  Irie  flowers  are  numerous,  male  or  female,  or 
imperfect  hermaphrodites,  on  the  same  or  diff^^rent  individuals ;  and  hence 
the  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  England  bearing  fiiiit.  It  is  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  was  observed  by  Sir  James  Smith,  in  Italy,  sometimes  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  at  otbers  as  high  as  a  low  tree.  Evelyn,  afso, 
observed  it  there;  and  says  thatitsblossoms,  which  are  produced  frora  Aprii 
to  June,  afford  an  **  early  and  marvellous  relief  to  bees."  Evelyn  boasts  tbat 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  tbe  alatemus  into  use  and  reputation  in  Eng- 
land,  and  that  he  had  propagated  it  from  Corawall  to  Cumberland.  Parkin- 
son,  however,  first  introduced  it ;  and  he  commends  it  for  the  beaut^  and 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  "abiding  quite  fresh  all  the  year."  In  his  tune  it 
was  called  evergreen  privet.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  By  Dios- 
corides,  both  as  medicinal  and  as  being  used  in  dyeing.  Clusius  states  that  in 
Portugal  the  bark  is  used  to  dye  a  red,  and  the  wood  to  dye  a  blackish  bluc. 
In  British  gardens,  this  shmb  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  more  especially  the  narrow-leaved 
variety.  About  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
evergreens  generally  planted,  not  only  for  hedges  and  to  conceal  objects,  but 
to  clothe  wails,  and  to  be  clipped  into  artificial  shapes.  In  London  and  Wise'^ 
Retxred  Gardener,  published  in  1706,  it  is  recommended  to  grow  the  alateraus 
in  cases  (boxes),for  oraamenting  eardens  and  court-yards;  and,  when  clipped 
into  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  balT,  for  placinff  in  the  borders  of  parterres. 
"  You  give  it  what  shape  you  think  fit  by  die  help  of  your  sbears,  which,being 
well  guided,  will  make  this  shrub  of  a  very  agreeabie  figitfe.*'  (^Ret.  Gard., 
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ii.  p.  751.}  Tbe  four  laige,  round,  and  smoothly  clipped  plants  of  phil- 
Ijrreay  on  naked  stems,  mentioned  in  p.  45.  as  possesaed  by  Evelyn  at  Says 
Couit,  were  doubtless  of  this  spedes,  and  not  of  the  genus  Phill^rea,  which 
is  of  much  slower  and  less  robust  growth.  The  illatemus  was  at  that  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Miller,  frequently  confounded  with  the  Phillj^- 
rea ;  but  the  two  genera  are  readily  distmguished  by  the  position  of  their 
lcsaves,  which  are  altemate  in  iShamnus,  and  opposite  in  Phill^rea.  At  pre- 
aent,  the  alatemus  is  chiefly  planted  in  town  sardens,  to  conceal  walls,  and 
because  it  is  less  injured  by  the  smoke  of  coal  than  most  other  ever^eens. 
The  species,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  sandy  sou,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 
blotched-leaved  variety,  9<L  a  plant ;  of  the  gold-  and  silver-edged-leaved, 
2#.  6d.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  the  species  and  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  a 
plant :  at  New  York,  ?.  As  the  roots  are  not  very  productgre  of  fibres,  when 
large  plants  are  chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in  pots,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  from  removal. 

m  2.  R,  BT^BRiDus  UHerit.    The  hybrid  Alateraus. 

Uent^fleatkm,    L*H«rit.  Sert,  L  5. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  S3L ;  Don*8  HUL,  S.  p.  33. 
R.  burgandlactM  Hort.  Par. ;  B,  aempervlren*  HcrMan. 
VmtlL  Sert,  t.  5. 


Spec.  Char^  ^c,  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  shinins, 
hardly  permanent,  rather  coriaceous.  Flowers  androgynous.  (Don*s  MiU., 
ii,  p.  30.)  A  garden  hybrid,  a  sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised  from  R,  alpinus, 
fecundated  by  R.  i^lat^raus,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  kind, 
whicb,  in  British  gardens,  fi;rows  to  the  heuht  of  10  ft.  or  1 2  ft.  The  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  meiy  or  June.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messra.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1833,  before  it  was  cut  down,  was  8  ft.  high. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  5  h.  high. 
Price  of  plants,  in  London,  8f.  each ;  at  Bollwyiler,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 

B.  HhdmnuM  Dec.     Howers  in  Fatciclei,  ^-deft. 


•  3.  R,  LONGiFO^Lius  Link.    The  long-leaved  Buckthom. 

Mmlj^leflMm.    Liok  Enum.,  1.  p.  8S8. ;  Dum.  Coan.  Bot  Cult,  &  p.  Sea  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  t4. ; 

Don*tMUl.,8.p.3a 
Sanomifme.    R.  WilldenoTia«Na  R5m.  et  Schult.  Srtt,  5.  p.  S95. 
Spec  CMar.,  ^c.    Leavef  oval-oblong,  acute  at  Mth  endt,  serrated,  unooth,  «hininff,  piloie  in  the 

«xila  oT  the  vcfau  beneath.  (Dom*i  MUL,  IL  p.  50.)       A  •hrub,  growlng  to  the  Beight  of  8  ft  s 

introduced  in  18S3,  but  from  what  country  i«  uncertain. 


C.  F/owert  ^lefty  in  Feuciclei. 


Al 


[Ml 


a.  Branchlets  terminaHng  m  a  Thom. 
t  4.  Jl  CATHA^RTicus  L.    Thc  purguig  Buckthom. 

Ideai^fieaiiim.    Lin.  Spec^  880. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  34. ;  Don*8  MilL,  8.  p.  90. 
ammmime.    The  Whltc  Ttwtn  of  the  modem  Oreekt.         _     __   _ 


^m^SSS*.  Eng  Bot,  t  lOSa ;  Wood.  Med.  Bot.t  114w ;  OBd.  FL  Dtt).,  t  860. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S., 
t  la  ;  ouxjlg.  19& ;  «nd  the  pUle  of  thit  fpeciet  in  YoL  H. 

Spec.Char.^^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,toothed.  Flowers  in  fascicles,  poIyKiino- 
dicecious.  Berries  4-8eeded,  rather  ^lobose.  (Don'i  ATtU.,  tlp.SO.)  A 
oative  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,and  plentiful  in  England. 

Variefy. 

1  R.  r.  2  hydrieniii  Jac,  with   larger  lcavcs,  tapering  to  the  base,  is 

found  wild  about  Hydria. 
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Descriptian,  Hktory,  ^c,  A  deciduous  shnib  or 
low  tr«e;growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft«  ot  15  ft.  in 
B  state  of  cultivation,  witb  many  irregalar  bnmches, 
the  young  ahoots  of  which  have  a  smooth  greyish 
brown  bark ;  but  the  older  brancbes  have  rougher 
bark,  armed  with  a  few  short  thoms.  The  leaves 
are  ribbed,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  creen.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded  by  berries,  which  are  globular,  bhush  black, 
nauseous,  violendy  purgative,  with  4  ceila,  and  as 
many  seeds.  By  this  iait  character  thev  are  dis» 
tinguished  by  druggists  from  the  berries  of  i?.  Fr^ 
gula,  which  are  suppoaed  to  be  less  cathardc.  In 
Britain,  this  spedes  is  found-  in  native  woods  and 
thidcets,  genmll^  on  calcareous  and  ioamy  soils,  but  seldom  above  10  ft.'or 
12  ft.  in  height.  According  to  Pallas,  this  species  is  common  in  the  cham- 
pai^n  and  southem  parts  of  Siberia,  with  a  trunk  thicker  than  a  man's  arm, 
andthe  wood  verv  hard,and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  the 
most  partyhermaphrodite,  and,in  a  wild  state,  clustered;  but  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation  they  are  fewer,  and  nearly  solitarv.  The  juioe  of  the  unripe  berries 
has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining  maps  or  paper :  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  French  berries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed 
with  alum,  is  the  san  green  of  painters ;  but,  if  the  berries  be  eath&ted  late 
in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The  bark  aflbrds  a  l>eautifur  ydlow  dye. 
The  inner  bark,  like  that  or  the  elder,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  cathartic,  and  to 
excite  vomiting ;  the  berries  are  also  strongly  purgative ;  and  it  is  said  tbat  the 
flesh  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them  possesses  the  same  oualitv.  Plants  of 
this  species,  in  the  garden  ot  the  London  Horticultural  Soaety,  have  attained 
the  height  of  9ft.  in  10  years :  they  do  not  make  much  show  in  spring,  when 
in  flower ;  but  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  profusely  covered  with  their  black 
berries,  they  are  very  oraamental.  The  fruit  remains  on  afler  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Piants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1«.  each ;  at  New  York,  phmts 
are  371  cents  each. 

If  plants  were  required  for  forming  hed^es  (for  which  the  spedes  is  very 
eligibfe,  in  consequence  of  its  robust  and  rieid  habit  of  growth),  they  could,  no 
doubt,  be  provided  and  supplied  at  a  price  less  than  that  of  plants  of  the  com- 
mon  hawtuorn,  because  pUnts  of  R.  cath&rticus  come  up  in  the  first  year 
from  the  sowing. 

A  5.  R.  viRGA^TUs  Rojfbm   Thc  twiggy  Buckthorn. 

ISeniiJteaiAm,    Roxb.  FL  Ind..  S.p.  S51j  Dea  PnxL,  S.  pi  M. ;  Doii*f  Mia,  SL  p.  Sa 
S^non^mes,    R,  catbiirticui  Uamm.  MSS. 

8pee.  Char.,^.  Erect  Branchletf  tennlDatiDgin  a'aplDe.  LMTeineu-lTOMMMlte,ob]ong,  ▼entifcoM^ 
•emted.  Flowen  aroiind  the  iMie  of  the  young  sbootf,  andaxiUarr  In  threea.  Stigmai  8— 3-cleft. 
iDon**  MOLt  U.  pi  SSl)  A  dedduoua  sbrul^  growing  to  tbe  beigbt  of  Ifi  ft.  In  the  Nfdgberry 
Mountains  In  tbe  Himalaya ;  introduoed  in  1820.  Tbe  flowen  are  rery  smaU,  yeUow,  and  appear 
in  June  and  July ;  and  tbe  berrlei  axcfromS.  to  S-aeeded. 

A  6.  R,  TiNCTO^Rius  Woldst,  The  Dyer*8  Buckthom. 

IdentiflettHom.    Waldct  et  Kit  PL  Rar.  HuQg.,  &  p;  855.  }  De&  Prod.»  8.  pi  81 ;  Dod*i  MIU.,  1 

pi31. 
ainanifme.    R.  cardiofp^rmus  WiOd.  Berh.  V^ 

Engravinge.    Hayne  Ablld.,  1 97.,  and  ourj^.  199.  ^tvfr        .     1^^ 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Erect.  Leayes  ovate,  crenate-ser- 
rated.  Petioles  villous.  Flowers  crowded,  dicecious. 
Berries  obcordate,  3-  to  4H5eeded.  {fiorCs  MiU,,  ii. 
p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary,  in 
hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  Intro- 
duced  in  1820.  The  flowers^  wnich  are  produced 
in  May  and  June,  are  of  a  greenish  ydlow,  and  the* 
berries  and  inner  bark  are  used  for  dyeing.  A  plant 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  3  h,  high,  after  bdng  7  years  planted. 
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■  7.  R.  tMPECTO^Rius  L.    The  ■Uinii^  Buckthoni,  oi 

tt.    tln.  HwiL.  M  ; 

JthknuiB  LfiAaa 


tJii.lUiiL.M;  DKPKd.,  E.pL«.i  Don'>  Mill.,  2. 


JthAmnui  Z,ftiuni  ScDp.  Cani.  ed.  £.  n.  Eeo,;  dwHf:«  Telhnr.bRilKl,  Bucktboni ; 
aTatntucien,  Qnlns  il'A<ilni<in.  NerpiuD  IdiliuL  iV.:  FutoidEr  WniUiTii,  Oir, 
AnLBftin.,7&LIi.i  uidourj^.KKlL  "^ 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.    LesTes  ovate-lanceolate,  Berrulated, 
EmoothiAb.     Flowers  dicedous,  bearing  petals  in  800 

botfa  sexes.  {D<m'i  MiiL,  iL  p.  31.)     A  deciduous,  ' 
aubf  rocurobent  sbrub;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  rocky  places  j  comnioD  about  Avisnon, 
Bod   the  Vaucluse ;    whence   the   name  Avignon 
berry.    Introduced  io  1683.     The  root  Exes  itself 

•o  finnlf  in   the  Gsaures  of  the  rocks,  thet  the  /A^ 

plaat  can  scarcel;  be  pulled  up.     The  steni  divides  U 

iciunediately  into  branches,  that  are  very  much  sub-        •  ^ 

divided,  ond  form  a  very  cloae  head,  the  shoots  having  numerous  spines, 
botb  tenninatuw  and  lateraL  The  flotvers  ere  numerous,  and  the  berries 
S^Ued,  and  bUck  wben  ripe.  In  England,  the  berries  are  very  aeldom 
produced.  Accordius  to  the  first  edition  of  Dv  Hamel,  the  berries  of  this 
n»edes  were  gathered  Rreen,  and  used  for  producing  a  yellow  colour  b; 
dyers  and  painters.  MiUersays  thatthisb  amistake,  and  that  the  Avignon 
berries  alluded  to  by  Du  Hamel  are  those  of  the  narrow-leaved  alsternus, 
one  of  tbe  most  common  ahrubs  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  Nomcau 
Dn  Hamel,  this  assertion  of  Miller^s  is  noticed,  together  with  one  of  Hal- 
lePs,  who  says  that  the  Avignon  berrieE  are  gather»i  frou  the  S.  saiitilis. 
The  wnter  remarks  that  the  berries  are  now  v^  little  used,  and  that, 
u  all  the  three  species  abound  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  berries 
of  all  of  them  dye  yellow,  the  Avignon  berries  were  probably  gathsed 
from  all,  or  any,of  tfaem  indiscriminately.  TheberrieB  are  used  fordyeiog 
lealher  yellow ;  and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  coloured  by  them.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
arboretums  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  tbe  London  Horticultural  Society. 
Tbe  latter  had,  in  1834,  attained  the  hdght  of  6  ft,  forming  a  very  hand- 
Eome  bueh. 

^  6.  R  saia'tilis  L.    The  Stone  Buckthom. 

MrmMfieaam.    Un.  Sp.,  16T1.  j  D™.  Piod.,  4_d.  M,  ;  Don't  MUL,  2.  p.  3L 
bw^Ki.    Jt.  ImiBlAiliui  Mia,  Dict ;  Bt^n  Wegdon,  atr. 
A>'"HI*     Jnoi-  Anatt.,  L  «1. 1  Uld  OUIJI(.  SOL 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Procumbeat,  or  erectish. 
Leaves  oTate-laDceotete^sernilated^smooth- 
ish.  Flowers  dicecious,  female  onee  dea-  £\ 
titute  of  petals.  {Doa!»  MtU^  ii.  j).31.)  I) 
Aprociunbent  dedduous  shrub,  native  of  * 
tfae  sonth  of  Europe,  among  rocks,in  Au»- 
triB,  Swhserland,  tti^f  Bnd  Greece.  In- 
troduced  b  175E.  The  flowers  sre  of  s 
me^hjellow,  sod  appear  in  June  and 
Julj.  Tne  beriies  are  blsck,  containing 
tbree  whitish  seeda,  each  endosed  in  a  dry 
«bitish  membraue,  Eeparating  into  two  parts  with  elastic  force.  The 
berries  are  supnosed  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  R.  in- 
fectdnus,  and  R.  tbctdrlus,  for  which  they  are  often  sold.  Neither  tbis 
nor  the  preceding  species  can  be  considered  as  omamental  in  itself; 
bot  both  are  well  adapted  for  planling  among  rocks,  dther  natural  <jr 
artificial.  In  garden  acenery,  wbere  uatural  rocks  occiu-,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  that  they  sfaould  be  retained,  the  only  le^timate  mode  of  ren- 
dering  them  gardenesque  is,  by  clothing  them,  or  varying  them  with  showy 
Sowering  plante,  ligneous  or  herbHceous. 
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m  9.  R.  OLBoi^DEs  Lhi.    Tbe  OliTe-like  Buckthorn. 

Oent&leaikm.    Lln.  Sa,  279. ;  Dctf.  Atl.,  1.  p.  197, ;  Dee.  PNd.,  S. 
p.tl;  Don*sMill.srp.31. 
l^tum^Mte.    R.  oleifUluf  Hort. 
SMgravimg.    Oujjlg.908. 

Spee.  Ckmr.tkc.  Difi\iw,  or  rathererect;  leavet  dblong,  obtute 
entlre,  corMoeous^  imooCh,  with  netted  veint  beneetn.  (JE>o«*« 
Jlfd/.a  ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduout  shnib.  grovins  to  the  hdght  of 
3  ft.,  in  tne  flwuree  of  rocks»  In  SiciW,  Mauntanta,  Spain,  and 
Greece.  Introduced  in  175S.  In  Loddiges*s  Catatoguet  it  is  in 
the  list  of  gTeen.house  plants ;  but  it  is  generaUjr  underrtood  to 
be  qulte  hardy.  Tliougii  thc  species  of  the  Jlhamnus  are  nu. 
merous,  yet,  as  few  or  them  attain  a  lane  siae,  tbey  will  not 
ooeupy  so  much  space  in  an  arboretum  as  mlght,  at  flrsteight,  be 
imaj^ned.  Where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  tbe  surflioe  somewnat 
undulated,  the  plants  may  be  scattered  over  it  at  the  same  dls. 
tances  flrom  eacii  other  as  their  helghts ;  or,  if  there  Is  space 
to  spare,  at  double  thto  distance,  which  will  allow  each  species 
to  display  its  natural  form,  and  to  bring  its  lenTce,  flowers,  and 
fhiit  to  maturity.  Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  dry,  an  artl. 
flcial  ridge  of  drx  soil,  mixed  with  rocks  or  stonee,  may  be 
formed ;  and  along  this  the  dilftrent  spedes  of  JVh&mnus  roay 

*   bescattered. 

•  10.  i?.imxiFO^Lius  Poir.    The  Box-Ieaved  Buckthorn. 

JdentMeatkm.    Polr.  Dict.,  4.  p.  463 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  S4. ;  Don*s  MilL,  8. 

^vmim^me.    f  R.  Auxifblius  Brot.  FL  Ltu.,  1.  p.  301. 
JSmgravimg.    Owrjlg.  903. 

^I>ee.  Ckar.,  4pc.  XXflUse.  LeaTes  orate,  quite  entire,  mucronate,  smooth, 
ooriaceous,  green  on  both  surfaces.  iDoH^i  MitLt  il.  p.  31.)  A  shnib, 
nowlng  to  tbe  heigbt  of  3  ft.,  a  natlve  of  Numidia,  and  introduoed  in 
1890.  Accordlng  to  Desfontalnes,  it  is  only  a  Tariety  of  R.  ole^ides  ; 
but,  whether  a  species  or  rariety,  it  is,  at  all  erents,  a  very  dittinct  and 
a  very  neat  form  :  indeed,  it  may  be  obeerved  of  the  spccies  of  deei. 
duous  Ah&mnus  geoerally,  that  they  are  all  cfaaractertoed  by  a  par. 
ticular  kind  of  distinctness  and  permanence  of  appoaranoe;  ftom 
wbich,  bowerer  much  many  of  tbe  sorts  may  reeembie  each  other  yet 
they  can  never  be  mistaken  fbr  spedes  belooging  to  other  genera.    They 


almost  all  grow  slowly,  and  have  wood  of  a  hard  and  durable  nature ; 
and  the  appearance  of  all  of  them,  whether  aa  busbes  or  low  trees, 
has  the  ezjiression  of  durability.    The  blossoms  are  small,  and  so  are 


the  flruit ;  but  both,  or  at  all  erents  tbe  fhiit,  remaln  a  long  time  on 
the  plabt,  as  well  as  the  leares,  most  of  which  are  pointed  and 
ooriaceous,  aod  strongly  velned  or  ribbed ;  all  whtch  adds  to  that 
expression  of  flrmness,  ricidity,  and  permancnce  in  the  plant,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

A  U.  £.  PUBB^SCENS  Poir,    The  pubescent  Buckthorn. 

Ident^atkm.    Poir.  Dict,  4.  p.  464. ;  Dec.  Prod..  9L  p.  94. ;  Don*s  MUl.,  9.  p.  31. 
S^mnnfme.    R.  oleOMes  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  9.  p.  545.,  ed.3.,  Ma  4075. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  8fc.  Diffiise.  Leaves  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  pubescent.  {Don^g 
MULy  ii.  p.  31.)  A  dedduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  heignt  of  3  ft.,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  and  introduced  in  1817.  Pro- 
bably  only  a  variety  of  R.  oledldes. 

s  12.  A.  LYCioi^DES  Lin,    llie  Lycium-like  Buckthom. 

Heniifiaakm.    Lin.  Spee.,  97%:  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  95. ;  Don*s  MiU., 9.  p.  3L 
Engraeimg.    Cav.  Ioon.,9. 1. 182. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  smooth.  Flow- 
ers  hermaphrodite.  (l>on'«  3ft//.,ii.p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  on  the  limestone  hills  of 
Valencta.   Introduced  in  1752. 

Variety. 

A  R.  1.  2  arragonSfuit  Asso  S^n.  Arr.,  p.  27.,  has  the  leaves  yellowish 
on  the  upper  surfiu:e,  and  is  found  in  Arragon. 

m  13.  R.  Ebtthro^xylon  PaU.    The  red-wooded  Buckthom. 

Identi/lcaikm.     Fkll.  FL  Rose.,  9.  t.  ^ ;  Itin.,  French  edit,  t.  sa  ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  95. ;  Don'e 

Mlll,  9.  p.  31. 
JBmgraoing».    Pall.  Fl.  Roes.,  9.  t.  09. ;  Itin.,  French  edit,  t  90. ;  and  oxajlg.  904. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
smooth.    Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Berries  oblong.  (2>on*«  3^/^,  ii.  p.  31.) 
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Adeciduous  ihrub,erawiDg  to  the  . 

he^t  of  6  ft.,  in  rocky  and  graielly  "** . 

lituationH,  DBar  the  riTers  of  Mon- 
golia  and  Siberitt.    latroduced  ia 
1B23.     It  delightB  in  a  wann  situ-  ^ 
ation;    and  in  cold   and  humid    ' 
places,  Pallaa  obaerves,  it  is  nerer  * 
met  with.     The  wood,  on  account 
of  its  hardneiB  and  red  colour,  U  i 
used  by  the  Monsola  for  making 
theiriinages;  and  uieberrie8,when 
macerated  in  water,  affbrd   them 
B  de^  jellow  colour.    The  plant,   , 
in  its  wild  state,  is  a  prickl;  bush  j    ' 
but,  wben   cu]ti«Hted,  the   spines 
DO   longer   Bppear.      Tbere  ia   a 
amall  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  HoTticultural 
Societj;  and  Bnotber  in  the  arboretum  of  Meaan.  Loddiges. 
Variely. 

mR.  B.  2  ongiutlinwuBi  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.85.,  A.  /jdotdM  PaiL  FL 
RoM.,  t.  63.,  {fig.  805.)  haa  the  leave*  nanow,  Bmatler,  and  rerj 
finelj  KrrulBted.     It  is  a  native  of  Caucasui  and  Achalgory. 

b.  Sranchleti  not  tervmaled  h^  Spinei. 
^  n.  R.  bupb'stris  rai.    The  Rock  Buckthom. 


*  15.  R.  TAi.BKTi'i«Di  WiUd.    The  Valenda  Buckthom. 

L,  l.B.  1000.1  D0B'lMUI.(.p,». 

•f.J&K.S.  L  IBl.  i  B.  ptimllua  m.  nlnitlDU  Dic.  Prod.,  %f.a. 


ww.  Srit.,  1.  p.  lOt.  ;  Don'!  IHII.,  l^  P.  31. 

illiiiirM^  ^nJaeq.CoO.,  «p.l*l.i  a.pOulMinr.  W&U«Dl1>W.Fnid.,(.p.  M. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Erectish.  Leaves  orbicular,  with  cartilaginous  crenated 
marnns,  Teinj,  ailky  beneath  on  the  nerves.  Stigma  simple.  Flowera  her- 
niaphrodite.  {Dtm'i  MUi,,  ii.  p.31.)  A  subprocumbent  dedduous  ahrub, 
growingtothe  beight  of  8ft.,  a  natJre  of  Austna;  introduced  in  1758, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  3\Ay. 

A  17.  R.  PUBi^LLUs   Ten.     The  small  Buckthom. 


.PriliL,lS.j  Ddti-lMUL.C.  p31. 
lUiu  TU.  MpiAltkiiiii  Dre.  fnd.,  a.f.ti. 
^ree.  Otar,  Sfc.    Procumbent.     Leavea  obovate,  acnte,  crenulated,  and  inu- 
cronate  at  the  apei.     Flowers  hennaphrodite.     Stigma  S-parted.  (OotCM 
JUilL,'d.  p.  31.)     A  deciduouB  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Naples,  and 
introduced  in  1883;  flowering  m  June  and  Julf. 

■  le.R.IniiV^jLicV3  Pall     TheDahurianBuckthom. 
Idmttkalkm     Pdl.  FL  Bdm.,  £.  t <L i  D«.  Pnd.,  S.p.£t.i  Dco^  MUL ft  B.  31. 
AvnH*«-    Pm.  F1.  Rh.,  £  l  SL 

^prc.  Char.,  j-c.  Erect.  Leaves  obloitKH>Tate,  ■ermted,  amooth,  veiny. 
Flowers  dioecious,  female  onea  witb  bind  stigmaa.  (Don'!  MUL,  ii.  p.31.) 
A  deciduouB  Bhrub,  growin^  to  the  beight  of  5  ft.;  found  near  the  river 
ArguinuainDBhuria,but  notin  any  other  part  of  Siberia.   Tha  flowersareof 
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a  greenish  yellow  colour;  berries  black,  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  R^  cath4rticu8,  of  whichit  may 
possibly  be  only  a  variety.  In  1883,  there  was  asmallplant  of  it  in  Loddiges^s 
arboretum.     The  wood  is  red,  and  is  calied  sandal  wood  by  the  Russians. 

•  19.  -R.  i<LNiFo'Lius  UHerU.    The  Alder-leaved  Buckthom. 

MentifieaUon.    VHiiit.  Sert,  1 5. ;  Dec  Ptod.,  2.  p.  25.  i  Doo's  M ilL.  2.  p.  38. 
EngravingB,    Hayne  Abbild.,  t  61. ;  and  oarftg.  Sf)& 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,   Erect.  Leaves  obovate  or  ovate,  S06 

serrulated,  obliquely  lineated,  with  lateral 
nerves,  acuminated  or  obtuse,  smoothish  be- 
neath,  except  the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite  or  dioecious.  Pedicels  l-flowered,  aggre- 
gate.  Calyxes  acute.  Fruit  turbinate.  (Z^on** 
MUl,,  ii.  p.  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  grow- 
ing  to  the  heieht  of  8ft.;  a  native  of  Worth 
America,  introduced  in  1778 ;  but  not  the  R. 
alnifdlius  of  Pursh.  There  are  plants  of  tfais 
name  in  the  nurseries,  which,  in  London,  cost 
1*.  6d. ;  at  New  York,  60  cents. 

•  80.  J2.  FRAN6ULdh)BS  Mchx.    TheFrangulB^Iike  Buckthom. 

Mentiflcatiom.    Hichx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  153.}  Don'»  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 
^(fnonffmet.    R.  atnifblius  var.  frangutoldet  Dfc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 
Engrtt»ing$.    N.  Du  Ham.,  3. 1 15.  and  ourj^.  207. 

*«L^SiT' ?^  ^!f* *2*!Lf "'f^^*'»  P«be«»nt  on  the  nerrea  beneath. 
Pedundes  twice  Wfid,  •  Berriet  depreMed,  globoM».  (D01.V  MUL,  ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduout  «hrub,  growlng  to  the  heigbt  of  Sft;  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  C^ada  to  Vlrginia,  on  dry  hills,  near  riven ;  produdng 
w.S*SJI?;®"i°i^"*L!2l  %!v^y£!'  »*«  rocceeded  by  fmll,  round, 
SlS«5!^i"-K-*"'?*^""^  *",  *®^**-  Thto  aort,  and  aom^  of  tbe  oUiert 
S55/Sf*iSLK*;i!^^^  "™"^  varieties,  or  natural  hybrids;  for,  in  L 
ES!S  ~-  2L"*5[1"*  !?^l?*"y  »P«ici.  it  is  to  be  cxpected  U»at  acci- 
2?JS  ^-S?"*i**5"  JTJ"  «»»*o»»»y  take  place.  From  whateyer 
souroe,  however,  a  distmct  form  is  produced.  it  can  always  be  continued 

l2itS?*^SiE!2?***'**^*K®*'«°"**»"i  «nd,«o  long  as  mankind  have 
rJr2**u  '*^**\v"^  "^"'«  *o  ■<*»»«•  *he  raried  ptoductlons  of 
?«J2f*-m  K?^"^'"  ^*  numb»  of  Umm  varied  product&ns,  the  more 
ample  wui  be  their-soiiroe  of  enjogrment. 

•  21.  R.  ALPi^NUs  Ltn.    The  Alpine  Buckthom. 

^AKitoeMaR.    Lto.  Spec.,  213. :  Don^s  Mill,2.  |».  92. 
TvSTl    ^•^^**°»-^*'l^iBo^Cab..tl077.i  our  >lif.  208.  j  «nd  our  plate  of  Uie  trte 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Erect,  twisted.  Leaves  oval- 
lanceolate,crenate-serrated,smooth,lineated  with 
many  parallel  nerves.  Flowers  dioecious,  female 
on^  with  4^1eft  stigmas.  {IhnU  MiU.,  ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deoiduous  ahrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft., 
in  the  Alps,  of  Switzcriand,  Dauphinl,  and  Car- 
niola,  InlJfoduced  in  1762,  The  flowers  ar« 
CTeenish,  and  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  black.  This  is  a  very  distmct  species 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted  leaves.  There  iB 
a  sUrong  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs 
LoddiTOs,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural  Soaetv,  which,  in  10  years,  has  attained 
the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  character  of  a  small 
tree. 

7^^  «      T."*  ^^'  ^*  ^"  "'^us  Lin.    The  dwarf  Buckthom. 

Ident^eation.    Lln.  Mant.,  49. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  32.  uw«.muni. 

Smnifme.    A  rup^stris  &»ip.  Oms.,  1. 1 S. 
Engravtng.    Scop.  Cam.,  1.  L  5. 

Spec.  aiar.,^c.    Flant  procawbent,  uiicfa  teanehcd.    T^m*.  «-.*«  *  ^  .       _ 

hermaphrodite.  {Don^s  MiU.,  iL  p.  32.)  A  deSdiSus  mSSl«h2!J^  wnrated^ooth.  Floweri 
V»  the  Alps,  and  of  Camiola/in  tliefliuws  rf^^  SSSSSSS  *'!%cf  ^*^* "^  ^««*  »•'*> 
July.    The«ower.«iWi.hyeUow.  KJLSSL^hiS^^STfhe^Urtiste 


CHAT.  XXZr.  imjrHNA'CE&       JtHA^MNUB. 

$  ii.    Tr&ngula  Tourn. 


as 


ro.  lut,  t  3S3. 1  Dtc  PrDd.,  ^  p.  9e.  <  BroDgn.  H Em.  Bbun.,  t  £5. 
5^,  Char.  Plowers  hennaphrodite,  rarely  ditEdous,  5-cleft,  u>metiiiiM 
4^eft.  Seeds  amooth,  compreEBed,  with  tbe  hilum  white  and  eiaerted, 
snd  vrith  Ihe  ra^e  lateral,  on  the  surTece  of  tbe  inner  testa.  Embryo  flat. 
LesTesmembtaneous,  caducous.quite  et)tire,liuedwith  approiimate  parallel 
nerree.  {DonU  Mitl.,  ii.  p.  3S.) 

•  83.  Jt.  CARoLiNiA'Hi;g  fVall.    The  Caroliiia  Buduhorn. 

UatiHcaUom.  ■VmtLCmr^f.lOL,  Funb,  1. 1S6.  |  Wcbx.  Cl  AmB.,  1.  |k  ItS.  |  Dw.  Fnd.,  1  p.  W.  i 
Daa'i  Illll.,  £  p.  3«. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Ereet.  Leaves  oTBl.obiong,  «ImoBt  eutire,  Emootb.  Umbeb 
etaJked.  Plowers hennaphrodite.  BerrieagloboBe.  (0(m'f  JMifl.,  ii.p.  SS.) 
A  deciduoua  ebrub,  growiug  to  the  hdsht  of  6  St,,  in  woods  and  swampB, 
in  Viipnia  and  CaroUna.  Introduced  in  1819.  ItflowerE  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berrieB  ore  black,  and  4-Meded. 
I  84.  R.  Fba'nocla  L.     The  breaking  Buckthom,  or  Bern/-hearmg  Alder. 

Utmi^tai^   Litt.  sp«e.,  agq  i  Dmi^  ICIL.  a  p.  38. 

Big.  BoL,t  150.;  (Ed.PI.  Itan.,t  1T&  i  ' 


Sfec.  Ckar.,  ^c.      Learea  orat,  iquite   entiTo,   lineated 
with  10  or  12  loteral  nerres,  and,  as  well  as  tbe  calyx, 
■mooth.     Flowera    bermapbrodite.   (^DotCt   MiU.,  ii. 
p.  3S.)    A  deciduoua  ehrub,  orlow  tree,  with  Btema 
from 3to  5  ft. high, in  awildBtate;  but,in  cultiration, 
attaining  more  thau  double  that  height.    The  branches 
■re  numerous,  altemBte,  leafy,  round,  Bmooth,  and  , 
bbckisb.   Theflowers  arewhitiBbfWithpurpleanthers, 
and  the  berries  are  dark  purple,  each  with  two  lar^ 
seeds.     A  natite  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Siberia,  m  , 
Ana,  in  woods  and  thicketa.   It  ia  not  uncommon  in  ■ 
En^iind,  but  ntre  in  Scotland.     It  is  coinmon  in  all 
the  north  of  Rusaia,  in  Siboia,  and  CaucBsus,  and  in 
Taurida.  TheberriesueusedbytheRuaaiansfordyeing  ' 

yellow,  and  the  bark  for  dyeing  a  tawnv  coiour.  From  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounceof  the  iuner  bark, boUed  in  amallbeer,  is  asharpptirge.  In  drapaies, 
or  constipation  of  the  boweU  in  cattle,  it  is  a  rery  eertain  purgatiTe.  The 
berries  are  also  purgatiTe,  like  those  of  the  common  buckthom.  These, 
'gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wooi  green  and  Tellow ;  when  ripe,  blue 
grey,  blue,  and  greeu.  llie  bark  djes  vellow,  and,  with  a  preparatioii  of 
iTOQ,  black.  The  flowers  are  particularly  gratetul  to  bees.  Oosts  derour 
the  leaTe*  TonaouiW,  and  sheep  will  eat  tbem.  The  charcoal  prqured 
from  the  wood  ts  preferred  by  the  makers  of  gunpowder  to-my  other.  The 
benies  of  tbis  ■pedes,  and  also  of  the  comel,  are  said  to  bBve  beoi  fbr- 
merly  brougfat  to  market  for  those  of  the  common  buckthom.  They  are 
c^y  distinguished ;  the  tme  buckthom  baving  4  seeds,  and  diis  only  1 ; 
and  thecomel  one  nut  endonne  two  kemels.  (MaTtgn'iMUieT.)  The  pUnt 
oT  tbis  spedea  in  Ihe  garden  of  the  London  Hortictittural  Sodety  was,  in 
1S36,  8ft.  iiieh,  i^ler  being  10  jmtb  planted;  aud  that  at.Hessr8.  Lod- 
diges  was  stiil  higher  in  I6S3,  but  it  bea  beeu  since  cut  down.  * 

X  R.  f.  2.  cmgnttijo/ia  Hort.,  bas  narrower  leares.  The  plant  of  tbis 
spedes  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Oardeo  ia  verydistinct,and,in 
183&,  wa*6ft.high,afterbeing  10  jears  planted. 


ABBORBTUU    AND    rRUTICXTUH.  PABT 

S  «5.  B.  LATiPp^ius  L'HirH.    The  broad-leared  Buckthom. 


«atflllaul«i.    L-H(rtt8cTt,S.t8.;DKPn>d.,a.p.K.;  DDn11IIU.,S.p.K 
"       ....-^.  =—    -  —  .  fi^Brii.Lll.;  Wflld.  AMilliL.ll»».!  ] 


irn.,  KO.JS 


ur  .1^,  ilO.  1  uul  th«  pl^  Df  thfi  tn 

l^yec,  Char,,  ^c.      Leaves  ellipcical,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  lineated  nith  18  or  15  lateralnervEs;  younger 
!8  aod  calyiea  villoDs,    Flower»  hennaphrodite. 
""■■    "  '      '     '   ;iduou8  Bhrub,  wi ' 

i  of  the  Azores,  i 
:.  Michoel.  Introduced  in  1778. 
It  flowera  iD  Jul;,  and  the  berries  which  succeed 
theu)  are  either  red  or  btack,  both  colours  appeariDg 
on  the  aame  plant  The  leaves  are  larger  than  thase 
ofany  other  speciesi  and  the  whole  plant  is  remark-r 
able  (ot  its  robust  appearence,  and  ttie  couspicuouB^ 
(^pomte  nerres,  whicn  proceed  froni  the  middle  of 
the  leave».  It  deserves  a  pUce  in  every  coltection. 
There  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon  15  h.  high.  In  London, 
plants  are  from  U.  to  1i.  M.  each.  At  Bollwylter, 
1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  centa. 

App.  i.   Hardt/ Species  qf  BJtAmnvs  not  yet  introduced., 


•a  AMo.  In  tbe  Biniw  of  roci.",  whfic  It  «nn  lo  ihe  M^i 

R.  terticifMiu  Morii.  Btlrp.  Sird,  «o,  IkK.  £,  i  mUti  of  80. 
dinU,uidpiobaMiinil;ai]rnan>irrc^&  AuTidillniu. 


Hkcu  £m.  A  Orwll 
t.  £».,  ■DUi»  or  MMInt  . 
PusHnu,  *ad  Dorijr  aU  *! 
Ued  lo  R.  alplaui,  and  S.  \ 


Jd,  1  tt  SB..  1.  1  DitlTe  of  bnlco,  o(  «hlch  Ut 
JU  daibinil  gn«n-hDUK  ipi    '         ------ 

r(  Ibdi  daim  of  hudlDa*,  ind  ■ 


CBAP.  xxxv.        jihauna'c&c.    ceahoH'hus. 


□□ 


CEANO^THUS  L.     Tbb   Cbanothus,   or   Sbd  Soot.    Un.  Sytt. 
Pent&Qdria  Monog^niA. 
LUi.,p.fi£.;  Hook.F1.  Bar.  AiD«.,l.  p.  m.|  Dec  Prad.,  S.p.31, 1 


Ui  ttac  plnnt 


dcaliule  ■  i|]iiir^Aii(,  dArlTid 
wltn  theplutctfTlieCDhnAtui. 
Q  th«  ni  coJdui  at  the  todU, 


wMchaTVDrmlUEeiiKia  pr^nLoa 
DetcTipHan,  Stc.  Deiaduoua  Hhnibs,  with  large  red  roota,  berbage  generallj 
pubescent,  with  nnnieroiia  erect  branches,  aelJotn  exceeding  3  il.  or  4  it.  va 
neigfat,  but,  in  one  or  tno  csses,  aCtaining  the  height  of  6ft.  or  Bft.,  with 
aheroHte,  aerrated,  3-nerved  leaves,  and  vhite,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter- 
minal  paaiclea,  or  in  axUlary  racemea.  The;  are  chiefly  natives  of  North 
Amefica,  ver;  ornBmentBl  in  British  gnrdens,  and  eaaily  propsgiited  by  cutthiga 
of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  Most  of 
tfae  spedes  produce  seeds  freely  in  British  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  in  aoy 
connDon  garaeii  soil. 

■  1.  C.  Azc^KBUs  Detf.     The  aian-JhtDeTnl  Cennothus,  or  Red  Root. 
Ut^tbattm.    DmtCU..aa,v.*3t.;  Dte.rtt>d.,S.  D.31.i  D<ia-iMM.,a.t.!n, 
BrmoMma.    C.  tia!.inaLig,  Otn.  tl  Sptc.lilB,,  a.ii,,Ledi.  BU.M.,l.\lO.;  C.Usolor  nW. 

ID  .ftilrit  Sp«1,,  7  J.  ss.  -  -       - 

Sivniiv.    BoL  I&t: L SSL  1  Lodd.  Bot.  tUb., L  110. itaiaaHg.  S13. 
^te,  Char.,  ^c.     Leares   ovate-obtong,  obtuse,  acutely 

■erratecl,   aaiooth   above,  hoarv  and   downy  bcneath. 

Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  witn  a  downy  rachis.     Pe- 

dicela  amootD.  {Don'i  MiU.,  a.  p.  37.)     A  very  hond- 

■ome  ihrub,   with  brilliant    celestial   blue  flowers  in 

large  panictes;   a  nalive  of  Mexico,  where  ita   baric 

ii   conaidered  aa   a  febrilii^.      Introduced   in    1818. 

It  is  the  most  robust-growing  spedea  of   the  genus, 

attaiain^,  in  3  or  4   years  from  aeed,  the  beight  of 

5  ft.  or  G  ft.  or  aore,  Eigiiinst  a  wall.     It  was  Ht  first 

treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  but  lately  it  has  beoi 

fbund  to  be  nearl;  as  hardy  as  the  North  American 

mecies.    There  is  a  plaut  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 

Kew  which  haa  stood  out  10  years;  one  in  tbe  Lew- 

isham  Nursery  wbich  has  ftood  out  4  years  as  a  stud- 

ard ;  and  oue  in  tha  Fulhun  Nuraeiy,  10  ft.  in  extent, 

wbicb  KBads  outwithout  any  protectioii  wbatever. 
■  2.  C  AVBXiCA^NUS  L.     The  American  CeanothuB,  or  Red  Soot ;   or  Netv 

Jeney  Tea. 
hbnMmllim    Lin.  ^«..saLi  DK.Pn)d.,!.  p.S].;  Hosk.  FL  Bor. 

ABwr.,  1.  plISV;  D«-iMlir.,l.&37. 
&un>«>~i.    Diih.Aiti,l.t.SLi  l&U.Icl.6T.i  Boclliw.,l.lW7.> 
T£lS3j(,.  81*, 

Spec.  Char.,  !ic.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
pubescent  beneath.  Thyrseelongated,axillary,vrith 
a  pubescent  rachis.  (DotCt  MiU,,  ii,  p.  37.)  A  shrub, 

from  2  ft.  to  4  fU  high ;  b  native  of  Norln  Atnerica,  . . 

■a  dry  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Introduced 
in  1713.  llie  leBvesand  stems  of  the  plant  are  pu-  i 
bescent;  the  flowers  areamall  and  white;  but,bemg 
produc^  in  great  numbers  logether,  are  very  oma- 
meatal.     They  appeer  in  June  and  Jnly,  and  are  ^ 

■ucceeded  bj  bluntty  triangiilar  fhiits,  and,  about  3n 

London,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripen  seeds.    It  is  abun-  1 

daut  in  most  parti  of  North  Ametica,  wherc  it  is 
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commonly  known  by  the  name  of  New  Jeraey  tea;  the  leftyes  haTing  been 
formerly  dried  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant ; 
and  for  which,  according  to  Pursh,  it  formed  a  general  substitute  during  the 
war  of  independence.  In  Canada,  it  is  used  fbr  djreing  wooi  of  a  nankin,  or 
dnnamon,  colour.  This  shrub  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
18  not  uncommon  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
1«.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  It.  per  ounoe.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each. 
At  New  York,  plants  are  15  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

A  3.  C.  (a.)  tardiflo^rus  Horn.  ThQ  late-flowering  Ceanothus,  or  Red  RooU 

Jderd^fkaikm.    Honi.  Hort.  HaflL,  890. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8L  p.  31. ;  Doa*t  MIIL,  2.  p.  57. 

8pec  Okar.,  ^e.  !««▼«  cordate.4>v«te,  aerrated,  downy  beneftth.  ThytBe  elonfated,  ftxiUerr. 
(i)on'«  Aftf/.,  ii.  pi  37.)  A  native  of  North  America,  inCrpduced  in  18S0,  and,  in  ali  protMbility,  ooiy 
a  variety  of  the  forqjoing  tpecieiL 

m  4.  C.  OYA^TUs  Desf.    The  ovBte-ieated  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Uen^fieaHim,    Dttf.  Ait)«  2.  pu  381. ;  De&  Prod.,  2.  piSl. ;  Don's  Mili,  8.  pi  37. 

Spec.  Char,p  4rc,  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  surfaceSy  as 
well  as  the  pedundes.  Thyrse  short,  axillary  ?  (Don*i  Alill.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A 
nadve  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  from  the  hdght  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  It  is  generally  confounded  in  gardens  with  C.  americanus»  from  which, 
however,  it  appears  quite  distinct.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  King'8  Road,  in  1830. 

•  5.  C  INTBRMB^DIDS  Purtk»    The  intermedlate  Ceanothus»  or  Red  Root. 


IdenMeaHtm.    Purdi  FL  Snt  AnMr.»  L  pi  187.  |  Hook.  FL  Boi:  Amer.,  L  |k  191 ;  Dec  PBOd.,  S. 
pw  36. ;  Don^MUL,  8.  |ib  37. 

Sjpec.  akar.f  i^     Leavei  oval-ebloog^  aeale,  muennatdy  lerrulated,  triple.nenred,  pubeacent 
baieaCh.    Ptanldea  axlllary,  oa  long  peduncles,  witfa  looae  oorymbose  pedicdfc  (0on*«  MML,  ti. 


Iib  37.)  A  deeiduoua  •hnib;  a  native  of  North  Amcriea,  in  the  iraoda  of  Teoaea^ee;  introdiiipeil 
n  181%  and  producing  iti  white  flowaa  in  June  and  July.  Height  tnm  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  T1ii«  ipeclea 
If  readut  dittinguisbM  ftom  C  amerlcinuc  by  Iti  Tcry  amall  leavea,  whidi  arenot  ooe  AmrUi  the 
tlM  of  theae  of  that  apeclea. 

tt  6.  C.  SANOUi^NEUS  PurMh,   The  bloody-5nancft^  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

IdenMeaHon.  Pursh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  167.;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  125. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2. 
p  A\  Doirs  MilL,  8.  p.  S7. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  fc.  Leavea  oUoBgvDrate,  •«nited,_pabeacent  beoeath.  Panlclei  axilbury,  tbynoa^  on 
very  short  peduncleiL  PediceU  aggr^ate.  {D<m*s  MilL,  iL  p.  97.)  A  ahrub,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
heigfat,  found  near  the  Bocky  Mountainc,  on  the  banlcs  of  tiie  Miasouri.  It  is  readilr  distinguirfied 
by  ib  branches,  which,  as  the  ap9cMe  name  impiiea,  are  of  a  Uood.Ted  or  puvpliBGr  coIouje.  The 
flowera,  whicb  appear  In  May  and  June,  are  white,  and  are  produced  on  panicles  not  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

M  7.  C.  MiCROPHT^LLUS  Michx,    Thc  small-leaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root, 

Idmt^fieaOon.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  8.  p.  15i. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  S2. ;  Don*s  MiU.,  2.  p.  37. 
Sfftumpme.    C.  AypericOIdei  UHertL  MS8. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Ae.  Leaves  oMoog,  obtuie,  entlre,  minute,  sub.foicicled,  «mooth.  Branohei  ttrai^t, 
iomewhat  decumbent  Corymbs  staUied,  looae,  terminaL  (l>o»*«  Jlfd^,  iL  p,  S7.)  A  shrub  srowing 
to  the  height  of  8  ft..  found  in  sandy  woods  ftom  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1806L  Tbe 
leaves  are  very  smail,  aot  being  more  than  3  or  4  lines  in  Jength  ;  and  tha  whole  plant  Is  of  a 
delicate  habit :  but  it  has  large  red  roota»  aa  in  aU  the  otber  species.  Tbe  flowers  ai^  w^te,  and 
produced  in  May  and  June ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  almost^lobular  trvit. 

App.  i.    Otker  Species  of  Ceanbthus. 

C.  vOuehnu  Hook.  'FL  Bor.  AmecM.  p.  126l  t  45.,  C/fe.  81&)  is  a 
very  beautlftil  species,  discoverod  by  Douglas,  and  described  by  Pro-  9 1 A 
fessor  Hooker  ftom  dried  specimmis  inthe  pometsionof  theLondpil 
Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  grows  flrom  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  somettmes  subcordate,  obtuse,  ftom  3  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  ftom  3  in.  to  3|  in.  brood ;  and  the  flowers  are  white,  in  teimina] 
panlcles.  Tbe  plaot  is  found  on  subalpiiie  hills,  near  the  soiiices  of 
the  Columbia,  and  at  the  Kettle  Falls.  lliis  seems  a  very  deairable 
■pecies,  and.  when  introduoed,  wUI  probably  be  found  the  next  in 
beauU  to  C  aaikreui^  which  ii  appean  to  aurpasi  in  robuftoeii  of. 
giowui. 

C.  Uevtgdtm  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  L  pi  186.,  abo  dliooireted  by 
DougUi,  and  described  ftom  dried  qtecimens,  is  probab^  only  a  varieiy 
of  C  velutinua.  It  is  found  on  mountalns  near  the  coaat  of  the  north- 
west  of  America,  and  at  Nootka  Souod. 

C.  tkjprtifihrM»  EMdi.  Mto.  Acad,  Sciwc  Feter%,  x.  p  881.,  Hook. 
Bor.  Amer.,  L  n.  125i,  was  discovered  on  the  north*west  ooas^  of  Ame- 
rica  by  Mr.  Meosiei.  Tbe  flowers  are  surrounded  by  densely  im. 
bricated,  ovate,  and  acute  bn^Btm^  yhiek  drapbefore  tlM  blosaoma 
are  expanded.  The  calyx  i«  Uue.  a^d  thf  petds  white.  The  whole 
pbmt  tums  black  in  drying. 


CHAP.  XXXV.  JIHAHNA  CEJE. 

Wc  bm  UMi*  dMOt  tkM  *11  Um  ■bo»  VMtM  wi 


k  aowvr  diirfiii  the  fmur  pkit  of 


App.  I.  Half-kardy  Gmera  and  Species  af  ihe  order  RAamnacea. 

totgiitajg  (ftom  ipMra,  t  tDttmr,  ud  nfViM,  1  nut;  tdtUi  WiU.  FL  Ind.,  fl.  p.  571.,  Dob-i 
HilL,  n.  p.  n.,  li  ■  nulTc  or  Krpal,  In  rnrcMi,  pnduclng  m  Injll  of  ■  palf  teflwii  colour.  Ui«  tfb  et 
wUc^li  nttn  b;  the  lnbmblunu.  It  gniwi  to  ■  Irw  Df  wlt.  inbMgbt,  wlib  ont*.  ■Itanulc.imoolli 
Ihth,  ■nd  ncoiaea  Df  Ktniilih  InodarauiHiiwRi.    When  intniduced,  U  wlU  prdi^Mr  be  fnund  not 

CtmitlU  On  Iwaatur  ef  dalJlnv  CaM,  H.D.,  tbe  DoinpanlDii  ef  LoHllng  in  hh  Tanwt)  mler»- 
pi|^Ca(.Iei>&.a.p.l&LSG&,  DodTHUL,!.  IL?7.,  Ot(.ilB.)li*  iplnf  ibnjb,  ■  niUre  orChlU, 
■  fdod  d«l  laaubUiif  A_21mliuL 

)^««U(nuwd  tn  boaoarorXS^n-M.menibe  of  ihf  Ro;al  A|ri. 
ewltiinl  SodMT  oT  PilU,  ■  TtnUbl*  pbnlolaciii)  Thetuni  ftyww. 
lUwi,  MlmaL,  tS^  Oait'!  VuTU.  p. ». »  tht  ^lAinniu  TVtenu  of  On. 
IbBL.m,  ■i^Ili</t.ntaor(U.  IUd.,2S.,  iiaihiubgniwingtotlie 
hdcbt  of  i  It,  ■  nMlT*  «f  Chlni.  wlMn  It  li  •■»  ihi  pooT  m>k«  UM  of 
Iha  lmt*hitt(*dafthoieertlwtnulw.  tlu  bruuha  ■!*  dK^Hcue, 
^^«■ttheepeL  LcaTei OT*le, imootli, ■RTUl*1al.  Flmen lomcwb^t 
panliM,  floiiintciL  1d  letmlna  Bllia,  gicenlih.    'Diliipeclci  h*i  aM.f\ 

— " '-• — ' — •-  ""ii|hthR*i>*Dl*nt>bmtD(lb(n^nieo(JIbtm.  U 

eo  of  tb*  Lonika  Hortieultunl  SodetTtiTowlnc  ^P 
rUcta  *ppcu  10  bc  onlj  *  TuletT  of  JlUauiw  t   - 

imitt  BnHWB.,  th*  Zf  nphu  appullUMl*  c 

i«B.,  Ihe  Zlnptiubiaiu  tt  Will.,  «r*  N^ 

. re  Dot  jH  Dccn  lnttodDcadi  *iid  wblcb, 

■ttnilrlDf  tba  fn*D.bouic,  vould  ilaiiMlMt  itiDd  ■^lnat  ■  caHnratlTe      vV^.    '^f^^ 
fcU<a[h«iJcMnii,*ikLeld;  tniDudcn  tolhelbfinaribedlikorthc    *2^3^*X«nr~ 
»ower)  eartmHi  Bmin.  Utm.  Bh»ni.,  pSS.,  Donl  MilL,  tl.  ii  33.  i  tb*     '^^^V  ^V^ 
/rhtnuiiuc^iiiiiaf^unt..  •iid<^uMhui(«4n*U*f  Dcc.,li*C*pe  '"  >         V 


«hh  frcAt  luiiJlaDcc,  which  ■ppcar  to  bc  odIj  *  T*TletT  01  JtbBBUiut  -r  ^ 

M.  oMnJilftltt  Bienfii.,  th>  Zfiypbm  appnamfMl*  tt  W^IL,  ■nJ  a;  *■•  St 
••te  Bin^,ih*Zlnptubia(uorWil].,*r*N^eHBbbcihnib*,  «V 
vhlcb  biTe  not  ict  liccn  InoodDccd  i  *Dd  wblcb,  ttaoufh  nwlitd  ■•        , 


EetantlU  irtUHOta  It  Ihc  ■borlfiiu]  dudc  in  Peru)  ebeoriUa  Bcnnfn.  Hfni.  Rhun.,  p.  Sl., 
DeB^Min.,iLp.St.,  tbcithlninga  AffoUta  dT  Domb.,  and  the  ColltUa  JMsiMJJb  af  Val.^IaM. 
CdL,I.98;,  la*twiar*hrubtwllh  whltelowcn,  ■  nctlTc  of  P«u,  where  llinm  tottae  belihl  of 
SfL  S.B>hai>wBraafn.,tbeabfBnui£'ptaednofDonib.,*iidthe£oll(l£i£-^wdnofV(ntcKaU.. 
tl&.totf»  ■  ■■tlTeorPeis.  Bolh  tbcH  thnib*  ■rs  In  tbe  counliT,  ind  *rc  knl  In  ft«iB.bouia  | 
baiwc  bcTcUlilcdoabtgf  OMlrbclifeihudi^a  ihe  pluM  of  ib*  genui  CoAuo, 

CMIMd  (DUMdb;C**nMnotilnlHDOurDf  hliltlendmd  niuii. 
tmanCslkt,  whawroleupoa  thc  pUBtiofBTHl  (^HtM  KdmIi 
Nec.  eeo.  Amer.,  T.  p.»,Hook.^MiHH,,  1.  p.U3.  1. 14*, 

iJt.tYl.t    the  CollMa   polTeclinlh^  of  Wtlld.,  Ii  ■  nitlTeof  SI7 

KIh,  IVrB.*Bil  ■lioor  BnA  It  li  •  ilirub  wMh  f*w  and  mll 
•mt*!,  but  irith  ■«■eraDvntT  itnmf,  ■wkihipoil  eplnei.    The 

•hrub  bu  becn  Irtcd  In  Uie  apen  alr,  both  ■galDit  ■  waU  iDd  In 
tbc  ivn  bonlcT,  In  tta*  Hortkulliinl  SodMr^i  a*rden  1  *i>d,  IB 
lUS,  ii  taad  itaod  ttaiac  jttn,  wlltaaut  anj  piotoctlon,  Rawerlnf 
frtdT  In  thc  nimner  «■«,  tnm  Hkj  to  Augurt,    It  hu  ilood  . 

C*mli*Twell,  withaut  w»  pntaeUaD,  uMI  ■nln*t  ■  wiU  In  Ihc*  ^ 

FuUum HDnerr.  WethlaCinccDe^lblincaBunnHl  lluaibiub  ^Vi 

fbi  tbe  open  border,  ct  lecM  In  dn  itaelMreil  iKDalloni.  j  wLm 

C  KmififMa  VenL  CbMi.,  L  15.  i  the  Antmnui  Sptnium  of  t^j. 

Danb.  ■!«  rrXm  Pera :  C.  ertulila  OIIL  cl  Hook.  BolHIic.  I.  * 

K  IK  L  U,  Itom  HDdT  bUli  m  La  F1*t* ;  C. /«rw  0111.  n  Ifcok.,  froM  ChlH  ;  C.  uMcfea  OHI.  et 
Hook,  tbc  ulet,  or  fiiTic.llke  CoHWa,  *lio  ftam  Chlli  (  C  Chidie  a.  Don,  tbe  Xbimnui 
~ — , >n~_>.   • — n — '  C,  yrigjM  Bionfn.,«tio  from  Pcni;*npnih«blj*ihnrd|r**  C- 


UHoqKai  mnD.,  mnii  reiu ;  (iki  l,  BirafMa  «onfn.,»»  iroB  nni;*npioouHr*inant|ru  c. 
■^nbi*.  Tbc)  wtll  fiDW  In  uy  coBinoB  firden  k4I,  ud  an  pniuu«I  bi  culluui  or  ■eadi, 

I><*i*  (ftnrniHk  Ui*  DW*  afioaw  SputUb  ttaUDiil)  antoaHii/rMI  Kemi  la  Haat.  Bot. 
MIb..  L  pLin.LtS.i^iodDODl  HI1L,S.  f.  3S.,  taa  T.  IriMirSi.  m  ipln)  ihnitM,  nawini  to 
IhchclcMor*ftor8lLtiwll*Mof  aill.0BlbcABdc^,  uidprah^blrHtaudTuCilfitii.  t%t 
UM  iHBlH  WH  latniluecd  iB  UIB. 

Il£drU(ftiiinill>n>i,sdM:  tbtdtikaf  lta*ao**tb*Uv'nrTbn*d)iHrrU>aHai*.Bot.Hlic„ 
L  Lt4BL,Uii  •piBTitambtaocllieor  BaeBH  ATn*|  ud  D.  *M«nW>  Hook.  ta  ■  BUlH  of  Nc# 

Bwti^  (In  hoDont  of  il.  &«,  *  ien*lor  oT  AmiteidHD,  iitaa  culithiilcd  U  the  luaotH  of 
Ibc  trcTdi  of  TbUDbwt  »t  hu  good  onoM)  <MM  Thnnb.  Ii  ■  Ituli  wu  ol  Jnan,  when  11  i* 
DBll«d*eB,«Dd*tMatin*iu  U  hB  Ihk  codue,  ■cunhuud  Icbth,  ud  eB^U  ■Mi*  iomB.  Th* 
IMI  Uiddtaoo^B*  n*«t  t«d pnlp,  whkh  hu  ■!■«■  laniewhiit  Ukethit  of  *ptu.  Itw*o 
lBMiM*«lBUIS;iiidafhMaf  lllntb*B*t»lcO*nlHi  u K«r  hu  •tood.^DM  ■  loath  w>II 
■■■ettbCTCU  ISU.  ADOttau  hu  ilaad  in  Ibe  HortlcuHucalSoclHT'!  Gudcnibi»  Ihe  >eu  11116 1 
Id  belb  ■HdcDL  IhPT  bin  Utclned  the  htlKht  of  tho  wiH ;  uid,  IhDugh  the  rounf  ihoou  an 
nMnllTuBtil  iMek  biinnlcr,  wbea  IheT  ieoel>e  oo  pr««illsn,  tcI  Ihe  pUoU  giow  TtganDil* 
ivkic  ewT  MUUKT.  TbeDec  whiehfrowitothehclfbtaf  ltA.i»iiiiul>*oauirtir,li  fmt^ 
!■  Kn^lT^  ,^>iiin,  £i,,lp,  60«,    In  leso  then  wu  ■  pUat  oriUii^lciiD  Knlghl'!  funeir. 


5iS  ARBORETUM    AND    FBUTICBT[7M.  PABT  III. 

CMkiMiu  (fran  «liitrr,  iinMkBj  [n  ■llndni  b>  lh«  twlMad  KenH)  MUn  BnDcn.  i , 

1.0,38.,  ibfSlilunnui  IriabnuDrMarL  «  Sbh)  aud  c  UactnOnt,  0.  Dem,  tli*  CMnMhiu  H«l. 
Blin^  nl  Dec,  an  MnkxD  tliniba ;  Uie  lios  [aiTDdu«d  in  iB2t.  Tbcn  m  «lu*  Mml  ^«eiiH 
of  IhliffdnuiL  jHt  Tst  Intfuduced.  whLch  wLU  probnblT  be  fbund  hfltiller  tbu  tboH  froca  lleiiea. 

WUrmifit  (In  horKWT  i>r  C  L  WlOrmtl,  uiHidt  or  HcriaHtm  Utariunltm)  a|Mcd«  Broncn. 
■DdDon'1  llin.,£.p.3S.;lheOeui6(bu>UVIctnuior  Un.Sfb.Tba.,  1.  t,i£.  t  d.li  iC^wibiiiii, 


...  _  ._3  <TIi.    lili  mUIidl 
lAiDlulUTH.    llUuielegui 


rtmumtmt  ^iroDi  aama,  a  ua,  ud  ■rmf,  n  bkui  :  aa  uii 
1«  tlw  cwauk    mptica  LibilL.  Dan^  IDIl.,  1.^.39.,  stu 
•hiBb  fron  Vu  6lcuBal  Lunt  - 
.    orslL.ind  IntndnBdlDliae. 
wMDHe»  10  CtanUhiu  ulinn 

Bslaf  ■  DDtlnorVanBicDWD^ 


I.,  «.    p-  OO.f   «OH   im.     BOfl.,      h   UiU-,    \J 

__  BlcuBa'1  Luid,  fiuwlDg  tb  tba  b^fbi 

.    rf  aft..  mA  IntmdDBd  Id  1806.    U  ban  ■  l«(nl  i*- 


'blch  mifbt  be  txled  ■gklDBt 

Criptindn  Smiil*,    BiitlingAl   Bnin(ii., 
i*—  '^^— tan»  ff.  J>«,Trkho-*"*--<— 


SolniDtba  O.  Am,  T«ra(ibiu , _, 

J^dHM.,  Ptifllai£Ai.,8oulDOfiaBfontD.,<3o«daiajBin., 

Cuiiad«tiu  ForH.,  uik  (MMa  ■naab.,  dl  (IRiid  llfDe. 

ou  pluu.  Duilud  ID  DoBl  aaucr  uid  ID  Dur  HertMt 

_  BrHiimiem  u  tDlMblluitt  ot  tha  0«D.houae  i  buL  u 

'  hr  u  we  faiTt  obHiTeil,  noDe  oT  tGoD  taiTe  becD  trlcd  ■ 

1  iniiuiieoDaemtlTewilLcxMiiiPbftlanietndMUi.  1 

(&K.  «■(., t.  ES4,  ud  ourjb.  Slk),  wfalcfa  K  ■  beuh-llkc 

■hmb,  crcrvlng  fhia  3  ft.  to  3 IL  iD  hdgbt  ^  ud  pioduang  wblte  flowcf*  tiom  Apill  t 

whlch,ln  diTwanB  iltuitloni,  oa  Hodr»)!,  will  rmm  the  wiDlellntbeopaD.ili,  wlth 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


TaiDi  iTenlDCteDin  Induded  hi  Uili  oider  ni  Daa'i  tOOiTi  udtbe  uda  *r*  buUt  BMlTea 
oT  Ihe  Cqie.  Thc;  ci*  ■•  mucb  brancbed  fatDth  Jlke  ibiube,  witb  toM,  oiuoth,  or  luiilj  ^loH 
leene."  tai  null.  cqiltue  of  nivlr  ponkled,  •pifcod  ud  igmiiul,  or  •oUt^rr  flowcic  Tbej 
■IncntaU  miolr* ■  keUb loU, ■ad  lobe  Dfo|ii«u«l  hj aiUlon IB tb« ■unMr  of  butlu.  Huvaf 
tb«M ■rc, doubtleu, ■•  haidr ■•  •oiDeoribeC>pebeaUutainb«nprDKd tebi!  uiit, wheie tbsre 
ta  u  extoulTC  lufe  of  KOMrrMiTe  weUlnf,  ■  Ibw  0(  e<ieb  nnua  mlibt  he  trlcd  ■nlnit  iL  Emi* 
If  tfaer  dld  DOt  Uto  tbroufb  tbe  whMr,  tbeif  Ml*f>  iDd  Oewn*,  dnitaf  ninBBer.  wsuld  he  iDint. 
iBf  BOd  «auaHBtB^  lud  ■  riock  oT  pliDia  te  tuiiilDf  out  UDiul^  nili^l  b*  iMpt  ID  ^lL 


CHAP.  XX  XVII. 

Or   TBB  HARDT  OB   HALF-HABDY    LIONKOUS  PLAMTS  OF  THE  OBDIR 


DiannCTire  Characterutia.  Calvx  fuonel-shaped,  its  tube  usually  adnate 
to  the  orarv,  its  liinb  with  5 — 15  lobea.  Petals  inserted  ioto  Ihecalyx,  a« 
manj  as  ita  lobes,  altemate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  some 
an  inner  wborl  of  lobes  of  the  caljx.  Olanda  piesent  in  front  of  tbe  s^mentB 
of  the  caljK.  Stamens  arising  from  the  base  of  thepetals,  either  singlf,  or  in 
threes  or  sixea.  Anthers  2-celled,  openiiie  longitudinallj,  Overy  1-celled, 
with  numerous  orules.  Styles  3—5,  simpTe.  OruleE  attached  to  as  taanr 
parietal  placentasas  there  arestyles.  Fruit  benied  or  capsular.  Seeds  Emall, 
OTste,  or  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  of  fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or 
fhrubs.  Le»Tea  alternote,  with  deciduous  stipules,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  spikes,  rscemes,  orpamcles.  (Lmdlev  Inlrod.  lo  N.  S.,  p.  79.,  ad^ted.)  The 
ligneous  spedes  and  Tarietiea  of  whicn  there  are  living  plants  in  Britiui  c(j- 


CUAP.  XXXVII.  HOMALINA^CE^.      ARlSTOTE'L7-rf.  54S 

lecttons  are  four :  Aristot^lts  M&cqm^  and  the  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves;  and  two  species  of  Azlra:  both  genera  are  natives  of  Chili.  The 
genus  AristotdiM  is  considered  by  botanists  as  only  allied  to  Homalon^ceae ; 
bat  we  have  placed  it  firet  in  our  enunieration,  aa  being  both  the  most  con- 
apicuous,  and  the  hardiest  plant  of  the  order. 

Aristotb^l/^*  L'Herit.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  15-^18,  3 — 4  in  a  fascicle  in  front 
of  each  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  3-ceUed,  the 
cells  S-ovuled,   l— S-seeded.  (^Dec.  ProdL,  iL  p.  56.) 

AzA^R^  R,  et  P.  Calyx  4~7-parted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous,  in- 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  cal^x.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  1-ceIIed,  5-seed^ 
from  abordon ;  seed  covered  with  a  spongy  aril  when  mature.  (JDotCs  AfUi,, 
ii  p.  55,) 

Genus  I. 


I 

LiLl 

ARISTOTE'L/i  L'Herit.    The   Aristotklia.    Lin.  Sj/sL    Polyadelphia 

PoIy6ndria. 

Idemi^fieaHotL    L*H«rit  SUrpL,  p.  31  :  Dea  Pirod.,  i.  p.  % ;  I>oii*>  MUl.,  S.  pi  5& 

Deriwaikm,    Named  in  oommemorauon  of  Arictotie,  the  cdebnted  philoMV>her  and  naturaliit 

m  I.  A.  MjifcQVi  L'H^rit.    The  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

IdtwaficaSitm.   L*H^rit.  Stirp.,  p.dL  ;  Dcc  Prod.,  fi.  p.  56. }  I>on't  MilL.  2.  p.  58. 

^riMmyme*.  il.slandul^  KeiP.R.  Per.  8ff$t,,  p.  12&.  Poir.  Suppl.,  587. ;  A.  MiMi  in  Dec.  Prod., 

8.  pl56. 
Engratbu».     L'H6rit  Stixp.,  t  1& ;  Lam.  IIL,  t  369. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brlt^  t  M. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 

t  33  ;  Ottob  t  S&  i  E.  of  K,  Na  6587. ;  and  the  pkite  of  cbia  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Fariety. 

m  A,  M.  2/dlii8  variegdtis,    The  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

^  DeseripHony  «f-c.  The  species  is  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches  and  per- 
sistent  leaves,  which  are  almost  opposite,  with  obvious  petioles,  and  disks  that 
are  oUong,  acute,  more  than  2  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  dentately  ser- 
rate,  glabrous,  and  of  rather  a  fuU  green  colour.  There  are  stipules,  but  they 
fiUl  ofL  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
eemes :  some  of  the  stamens  are  sterile.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
forms  an  evei^een  shrub,  with  difiuse  branches,  crowing  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  The  flowers  are  not  very  showy ;  but,  in  Chui,  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  ver^  dnrk  piuple,  and  at  length  becoming  black. 
They  are  acid,  eatable ;  and  the  mhabitants  make  a  wine  from  them,  which 
they  *give  in  malignant  fevers.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  sub-evergreen 
ahrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  so  much  so,  in  a  young  state, 
that,  firom  the  shoots  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  kifled  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
ariatotdia  frequently  flowers,  and,agtdnst  a  wall,  ripens  fruit ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
baMltty,  if  the  tree  were  planted  in  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  erow 
slowiy,  and  not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  properjy,  it 
wonid  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  a  very  handsome  hardy  eveivreen  shrub  or 
tree.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  wbich,  in  twenty 
yeara,  has  attained  the  height  of  16  ft. ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  There  is  a  lai^ge  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  garden  of 
theLondon  Horticultural  Society,  as  a  low  bush,  which,  in  1835,  flowered 
freely.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  18  ft.  high.  A  standard  in  our  garden 
at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1831,  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
flowers  fireely ;  it  is  trained  to  a  sincle  stem,  and  is  8  ft.  high ;  but  would 
probably  have  been  twice  that  height  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  mutilate 
it  for  want  of  room.    The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
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producing  8hoot8  3ft.9  4ft.,  or  5ft.  in  length,  when  young;  und  it  is  readily 
propasated  by  cuttinss,  or  by  layers.  The  latter  modeis  generally  adopted  in 
britisD  nurseries.  PLantSy  in  London,  are  2s.  6d.  each.  In  the  case  of  the 
aristotelia  and  of  all  other  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  rather  tender,  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  cold  situations  north  of  London  more  especially,  to  have  reserve 
plantSy  against  a  wall,  or  in  pots,  from  which  cuttings  may  he  taken  when 
wanted^  to  supply  any  deaths  wluch  may  occur  in  the  open  garden., 

Genus  II. 


AZA^Ril  R.  et  P.     The  Azara.    Lin,  Syit.  Polyftndria  Monogynia. 

Idemtifieatkm.    R.  et  P.  FL  Per.  et  ChiL  Prod.,  1.  fx  7&  t  S& ;  SytL,  p.  157. ;  D.  Don,  in  Edin.  K.  P. 

Journ.  Jan.  1831 ;  Doo's  MIIl.,  1.  a  297.,  8.  p.  5& 
Derumtkm.    In  bonour  of  Jo$epk  NiehoUu  Azara,  a  Spaniih  pramoter  of  •cieDce,  and  of  botanr  in 

paiticular.  iDom*s  MOL,  L  p.  §ffj.) 

Deseriptkm,  ^e.    The  »pecies  are  leafy  erergreen  •hrufaa  or  trees,  wlth  altemate,  ■imple^  stalked, 
fttpulate  leaTea,  whicb  are  bitter  to  the  taste ;  and  flowera  diqxMed  in  ooryinbs  or  «piket,  flrasrant. 

a  1.  A.  DENTA^TA  R.  ct  P.    Thc  toothed-/^ai^<2  Azara. 

Identifieatkm.    R.  et  P.  Fl.  Per.  et  ChlL  Sytt,  L  n.  138. ;  FL  Per.,  5. 

t.  465.  flg.  a;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.262.;  I>on*s  MilL,  1.  pu  897.,  8. 

pw  55,56. 
Engravings.    R.  et  P.  H.  Ver.,  &  1 465.  llg.  a ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 1788. ; 

and  ovLt/ig.  8S0. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^e.    Leavet  ovate,  serrated,  scabroos,  tomentoee  be> 

neath.    Stipules  leafV,  one  laige,  the  other  small.    Corymbs  ses- 

sile,  few.flowered.    Calvx  5— 7-parted,  spreading,  with  the  seg- 

ments  somewhat  imbricate  in  aestivation.    Stamens  numerous, 

many  of  them  sterile.  (Doii*t  MflL,  ii.  p.  SS,  56.)    An  evergreen 

shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  18  ft  in  its  naUve 

country  (Chili),  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it  is  called 

Corcolen.    It  waa  introdueed  into  England  in  1830,  or  befwe,  and 

flowered  agalnnt  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
:   tural  Society  in  18S5.     Tbe  foUowing  particulars  respecting  it 

are   from  tne  BoL  Reg.,  t  1788.     Brancbes  pubescent     Leavcs 

oblong,  fWnn  1  in.  to  8  in.  long,  crenately  sawed,  deep,  brlgbt 

Keen,  reraarkablv  glossy.  Flowers  small,  devoid  of  corolia,  yellow 
the  anthers,  which  are  protruded  a  little  beyond  the  calyx,  dis- 
posed  in  corymbofe  clusters  ihat  are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  fra- 
grant  A.  dent&ta,  in  Eugland,  nailed  to  the  souch  fhce  of  a  wall, 
and  protpcted  fh>m  wet  in  winter,  forms  a  very  handsome  ever- 
green  bush.  No  drought  seems  to  aiftct  it ;  for,  after  nearly  two  months  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather  known.in  England,  iu  leaves  were  perfectly  fkcsh  and  green.  {BoL  Jieg.,  Sept  18S5.) 

«  2.  A.  iNTEGRiPo^LiA  R.  ct  P.    The  entire-leaved  Azara. 

Identifieatkm.    R.  et  P.  Syst  Fl.  Per.  et  ChiL,  1.  p.  138.;    FI.  Per.  5.  t  46a  r.a;  Dec  Prod.,  I. 

p.  862. ;  Don>s  MUI.,  I.  p.  897.,  8.  p.  5&  ;  Oaid.  Mag.,  10.  pi  885L 
Engraving.    R.  et  P.  Flor.  Per.,  5.  t  466. 

Spec.  Char.,  tfe.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  entire,  smooth.  Stipules  equaL  permanent  Flowers 
spiked.  Calyx  with  a  connivent  4-c1eft  limb,  fUrnished  with  soales  on  the  mside.  valvate  in  «sti- 
vation.  Stamens  not  numeroiis,  all  fertile,  disposed  in  fasclclce  opposlte  the  lobei  of  the  calyx. 
iDom*»  MkL,  iL  p.  5d)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  growing  to  about  18  ft  hlffh,  and 
found  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it,  as  well  as  A.  dentkta,  is  called  Coroolen.  Hr.  Knight 
of  tbe  Exotic  Nursery,  Chekea,  raised,  in  1838,  plants  of  thls  species  fVom  seeds  obtained  of 
M r.  Ciuning,  who  had  tmported  them  fhxn  their  native  country.  It  is  probably  only  a  varietv  of 
the  preceding.  A.  territa  R.  et  P.,  another  spedes,  is  described  in  Dec.  Prod.  and  Don*s  Mili.. 
8.  p.  56.  This  is  a  native  of  the  same  locality  as  the  others,  and  is  also  a  shrub  18  ft  higfa.  Ali 
three  are,  probably,  varielies  of  the  same  spedes. 

App.  i.  Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  Ugneous  Spectes  of  Homalindcea. 

Biackw4ir\A  nepalAuis  Dec.  la  a  Nepol  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  and  whitish  Aowen.-^Astrdmtktu 
eoehinehinintts  Ix>ur.  {Don^s  Milt.,  8.  p.57.)  Is  a  tree  wlth  ovate,  serratcd,  lanueinous  leaves,  and 
whitc  flowersin  long  spikes,  Introduced  in  188S.— Nfflfia  tkmflbra  D.  Don,  and  2v.  rubifldra  D.  Don 
{Don*sMiU.^  8.  p.  570f  «re  hardy  Nepal  shrubs,  with  the  oabit  of  5pine'a ;  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  introduced.  The  last  generic  name  wai  given  by  Professor  Don,  in  honour  of  hfsfMend 
Patrjck  NeillL  Eiq.,  LL.D.  F.RS.E.  and  F.L.&,  Secretary  of  the  Wemerian  and  Uorticultural 
Societies  of  Edlnburgh ;  a  gentleman  wfao  has  been'a  great  encouragerof  botany  and  gardening  tat 
many  years,  and  to  whose  zeal  and  activitv,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  his 
native  country,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  owes  its  existence,  and,  ina  great  measare,  its 
present  proeperous  state. 
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CHAR  XXXVIIL 

OF    THE  UARDY   OR   HALF-HARDY  LIGKEOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 

ANACARDIA^CEiE. 

Memt^teation.    lindley,  in  Introd.  to  N.  S. 

SgmomwmeM.       7>rebiDth&ceae,   tribe  L  Anacardidce  R,  Br.,    uid    tritie  2.   SumacMnete    Dec. 
Frod.,  £.  66. 

Dutinclive  Characieristics.  Calyx  in  5,  occasionally  in  3 — ^,  or  7,  divi- 
sions.  Petals  the  same  in  number,  inserted,  in  most,  aiong  with  the  stamens, 
into  a  perigynous  disk :  in  some,  not  any.  Sexes  Hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or 
polygamous.  Stamens  equai  in  number  to  the  petais,  and  altemate  with  them, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more.  Ovary  simple,  superior.  Seeds  solitary. 
Leaves  alternate.  (LindL  Intrpd.  to  N,  S.)  Low  deciduons  or  evergreen 
treesy  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Genus  I. 


PISTA^CIA  L.    Thb  Pistachia  Tree.      Lin.  Syst.  DiceVia  Pent&ndria. 


Lin.  Gen.,  1108.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  64. ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  61.  and  66. 
Sfmanjfme.    T^reblnthui  Jnf*. 
Dtfrfoofftm.  Fh>m  tbe  Greek  word  PigtoMa,  derived,  aooonUng  to  lonie,  firom  Psiitakion,  the  name  of 

a  ckty ;  and,  according  to  othen,  tnm  .the  Arabic  wotd  Fomttaq,  the  Arabian  name  of  Piatiwia 

T^ra. 

Gen.  Char.  The  sexes  are  dicecious,  and  the  flowers  without  petals.  In  the 
male  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  catkins ;  every 
flower  18  bracteated  by  a  scale ;  the  calyx  is  5-cleft ;  and  the  stamens  are  5, 
inserted  into  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  the  calyx,  and  have  4-cornered,  almost 
sessiie,  anthers.  In  the  female  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme, 
less  dosely  than  in  the  male;  the  calyx  is  3 — 4-cleft;  the  ovary  Ls  1 — 3-celled; 
the  stigmas  are  three,  and  thickish ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  the 
nut  of  which  is  rather  bony,  and  usuaily*  1-celIed,  though  sometimes  it 
shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  bottom.  The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
fleshy,  and  oiiy,  and  bent  baqjc  upon  the  radicle.  The  species  are  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  64.) 

5  L  P.  VE^RA  Lin.    The  tnie  Pistachia  Nut  Trec. 

liemt^ieatiom.    Lin  S|iec.,  14M.  l  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  64. ;  Don*s  MilL.  i.  p.  65. 

S^moiagmtet.    Pliticia  offidnkmm  Hort.  Kew. ;  Pirtachier,  Fr.  \  Piftacie,  Ger.    Ftetaccblo,  Ital,  ^\ 

Emgraoingt.    Blackw.  Icon.,  t  46L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  17.,  aod  owfig.  82L 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3 — 5.leaflets,  rarely  of 
1 ;  the  leaflets  ovate,  a  little  taperea  at  tne  base,  indistinctlj^  mucronate  at 
the  tip.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64-.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.    Introduced  in  1770. 

Variietiei»    The  following  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  species  :  — 

t  P.  V,  2  tr^iia  Lin.  Spcc,  1454.,  Bocc.  Mus.,  ii.  t.  93.,  has  leaves 

usiially  of  3  leaflets.'  * ' 

¥  P.  f>.  3  mtrboneniis  Bocc.  Mus.,  t.  ii.  693. ;  P.  reticulata  Willd,  and 

Don's  MUler;  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 

A  plant  of  this  variety,  asabush,  in  the  open  garden  of  the  Horticul- 

tural  Society,  was,  in  1834, 5  f^.  high,  after  having  been  6  years  planted- 

,  According  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamely  these  sorts  diflier  only  in  the 

size,  shape,  and  consistency  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  by  no  means 

entitled  to  be  considered  as  species. 
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Dercriplion,  ^c.     The  trunk  of  tbis  tree  ia 
clotbed  with  grey  bark.     The  branchss  are 
apreading,  but  not  very  numerous  ;  and  thej 
are  runushed  with  wiuEed  olternate  leaves,  on 
long   pedoles.      The  miit  is  otbI,  aboat  the 
■ize  of  HD  olive :  it  i>  reddish  and  fijrrowed, 
and  it  contains  a  kemel,  oily  and  mild  to  ihe 
taste.     It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbary,  Persia, 
and  Arabio.    It  waa  brooght  from  Syna  to  Italy 
by  the  Emperor  Viteiliua,  whence  tt  found  its 
way  to  the  south  of  Fnuice,  where  it  ia  so  far    I: 
nHturalised  aa  to  appear,  in  some  places,  like  a  (^, 
uative.  (See  134.)  It  \a  cultivated  in  the  south  ||^ 
of  Fraiice,  and  ia  Italy,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  V| 
woietimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a   * 
dried  state,  like  almonds.     They  are  niost  ge*   ^ 
nerally  used  on  the  Continent  as  sugar-plums,  ** 

being  covered  with  suear,  or  with  chocolate,  under  the  name  of  diablotins  ; 
creams  and  ices  are  also  composed  of  them,  coloured  green  with  the  juice 
of  spinach.  Generally,  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach,  and 
to  dimiuish  coughs  and  colds.  There  is  a  nut  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  pistachia  nut,  which  is  the  produce  of  quite  a 
diffbrent  phint,  probably  a  pslm.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  is  not  much 
planted,  Irom  its  being  generally  supposed  to  require  a  wall ;  but,  in  &- 
vourable  situation!!,  it  will  grow  as  a  standard  or  a  bush ;  aa  is  proved  by  a 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  wbich  has  stood 
there  for  5  or  6  years  without  any  protection.  It  will  grow  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated,  either  by  nuls  procurcd  frotn  abroad,  or 
even  trom  the  Italian  warehousea  in  England,  or  by  cutCings.  Miiler  says, 
if  planted  against  high  walla,  with  a  warm  ospect,  or  as  btandarda  in  a  shel- 
tend  situation,  they  will  bcar  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  wintcrs  vcry  well ;  but, 
in  severe  froata,  they  are  often  destroyed.  The  tree,  he  says,  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces  fruitfreely  in  England;  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  npen 
the  nutB.  Ue  mentions  a  tree,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  FulhaiD, 
upwards  of  40  years  old,  pianted  against  a  wall ;  and  another,  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  standard,  in  the  Duke  of  Richinond'a  grounds,  at  Goodwood, 
m  Sussei,  where  it  hud  stood  many  yeara  without  the  slightest  protection. 
Till  lately,  there  was  a  very  fine  specuaen  at  Syon.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  it 
ao  omamental,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  wiihout  one. 

t   2.  P.  Tbhbbi'ntbu3  IJn.  The  Turpentinc  Pistachia,  ot  Venetian,  or  Chian, 

Turpentiite  Tree. 
Un-ffficahm.    Lin.  Spec^ltSS. ;  Dn:.  Pnd.,  S.  >  64.  i  Don'i  H1]L,S.  p.  G5. 
^biUMnA.     r.iulBlrii  Tbi^ /«(.,573.1  ^.  T&>  Jf^.  ZNrf.,  Ko.  4.  i  PliUchiei  Tiribinlhc,  Fr.  i 

T«wntln  PUude,  Oit.;  TtKbinlo,  Ilai. 
BntraMiagt.     Woodv.  VcA.  Bol.,  415.  t-iSi.;  BUcko,  L  478.  ;  Duh.  Atb.,  «L  1.  (aL  i.  I.  «]. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leav^  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  7  leallets,  that 
are  ovste-luiceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  thc  tip  acute  and  mucro- 
nate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  the 
south  ofEurope  and  north  of  Africa.     Introducedin  16^6. 

T  P.  T.  2  iph^ocarpa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.      He  rountUfrailed    Tar- 

penltHe  Putachia  Tree. — Its  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  tbu  of 

the  spedes.  {J.  Bauh.  HUi.,  i.  p.  278.  ic.)    It  is  said  to  be  a  natiTe 

of  tbe  East.     Requien  has  seen  a  cultivated  plant  of  this  variety  iii 

a  garden  at  Nismes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.) 

Detcription,  Sr<'-     The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  P.  vira,  but 

the  leaves  ere  larger,  aud  the  fruit  only  a  third  of  tbe  size  ;  the  teaflets  are, 

al;o,  lanceolate,  instead  of  being  subovate.    Tbe  frult  is  round,  not  mcculent. 
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and  somewhat  furrowed ;  at  first  green,  and  afterwards  reddish ;  but  black, 
or  of  a  yery  dark  blue,  wben  ripe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  emit  a  very 
resinous  odour,  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  more  especially  at 
sunset,  when  the  dew  is  falline,  after  a  very  warm  day.  Gerard,  in  describing 
this  tree,  says  that  its  kemel  is  **  ciammie,  full  of  fat^  and  oilous  in  substance, 
and  of  a  pleasant  savour.  This  plant  beareth  an  empty  cod,  or  crooked  horne, 
somewhat  reddish,  wherein  are  found  smali  flies,  wormes,  or  gnats,  bred  and 
ingendered  of  a  certaine  humorous  matter,  which  cleaveth  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  said  cods  or  hornes ;  which  wormes  have  no  physicall  use  at  all."  (Jokruon^t 
Gerard,  p.  1434.)  Exceedingly  good  figures  of  the  male  and  female  trees 
are  given  bv  Oerard,  in  which  the  pods,  or  homs,  produced  by  the  insect  (a 
species  of  C^nips)  when  depositing  its  eggs,  are  exhibited  as  about  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves.  Oliver  states  that  these  excrescences  contain  a  small 
portion  of  very  limpid  and  odoriferous  resin.  The  turpentine  is  procured 
trom  the  P,  7%rebf  nthus,  by  making  numerous  slight  incisions  in  the  trunk 
and  principal  branches,  from  the  ground  as  high  up  the  tmnk  as  a  man  can 
reach,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
The  terebinth  oozes  out  of  the  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  b^  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  resins 
produced  by  the  pine  tribe,  and  with  resins  generallv.  The  colour  is  a  bluish 
or  greenish  white.  It  is  collected  every  moming  from  the  wounds  in  the 
treea  with  a  spatula ;  and  is  punfied  from  any  extraneous  matters  that  may 
bave  stuck  to  it,  by  liquefaction  by  solar  heat,  and  by  passing  it  through  a 
aieve.  The  largest  trees,  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  with  tmnks  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
in  circumference,  do  not  yield  above  10  oz.  or  12  oz.  annually :  hence  the 
higfa  price  of  the  article,  and  its  adulteration  with  Venice  turpentine,  which 
18  produced  from  the  larch ;  or  with  common  turpentine,  which*is  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  terebinth  which  is  pure  is  cailed  the  Chian,  or 
Cypms  turpentine  (from  Chios,  the  ancient  name  of  Scio)  ;  and,  when  una- 
dulterated,  it  is  known  from  the  common  turpentine  by  being  thicker,  and 
pofl^essing  a  far  more  agreeable  odour ;  it  is  aiso  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

In  oonaequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  terebinth  produced  by  the  trees  in 
8cio,a  correspondent  of  Du  HameFs  suggests  the  idea  of  grafling  the  P.  v^ra, 
or  edible-fruit*bearing  species,  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees  of  P.  TVrebf nthus, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  profitable.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  this  done 
in  a  garden  at  Naples,  and  that  the  fruit  was  much  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  on  those  trees  which  had  not  been  grafted ;  while  the  stocks  produced  as 
mach  resin  as  the  ungrafted  plants  of  the  same  species.  In  British  gardens, 
the  tree  is  not  very  common :  the  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  it 
18  a  female  plant,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Ckirden, 
92  ft.  high,  tnat  flowers  every  year,  and  produces  fmit,  which,  though  not  fecun- 
dated,  attains  the  size  of  small  peas.  This  species  is  generaily  considered  a8 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and,  with  P.  vera,  may  be  plantedin  warm  sheltered 
■ttoations  in  the  open  border. 

t  3.  P.  Xenti^scus  lAn.    The  Mastich  Tree. 

Idauificatitm.    lin.  Spec,  146& ;  Dec  Prod^  8:  p.  65. ;  Don*i  Mlll.,  2.  p.  6& 

~  r.    WoodT.  Med.  Bot,  1. 158.  j  Black,  t  196.;  Duh.  Artx,  ed.  noy.,  4.  t.  18.;  and  our 


^c.  Char.y  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  abmptl^  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  8,  lan- 
ceolate ;  the  petiole  winged.  {Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  65.)  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Nortnern  Africa,  and  the  Levant. 

Varietiet. 

t  P.  L.  2  angutUfi&a  Dec,  P.  massili^nsis  Mill.  Dict.,  P.  angustifolia 
massiliensis  Tbtim.,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 
1  P.  L.  3  clua  N.  Du  l£ro.,  iv.  p.  72.,  P.  chia  Det/.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  a 
native  of  Scio,  where  it  produces  the  mastich. 
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DescriptioHy  4rc.  The  species  bears  a  gene^ 
ral  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  ones, 
in  summer,  when  they  are  clothed  with  foliage ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  evergreen,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller.  Fabricius 
has  observed  that  the  male  plant  sometimes 
produces  hermapbrodite  flowers,  with  three  sta- 
mens  and  five  styles.  Gouan  has  remarked 
that  the  buds  in  this  species  are  difierent  from 
what  they  are  in  the  other  sorts ;  the  branch- 
bearing  buds  being  terminal,  and  the  flower  buds 
axillary.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5  leaflets 
on  each  side;  and  the  petioles  are  so  much 
winged  as  to  appear  like  pinnse.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  grows  *to  the  heieht  of  20  ffc.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
weli  as  being  found  in  a  wild  state.  Desfontaines,  who  travelied  in  Bar- 
bary,  states  that  the  tree  in  that  country,  though  punctured  as  it  is  in  the 
Island  of  Scio,  yet  does  not  yield  mastich ;  but  that  the  wood  gives  out  an 
aromatic  smell  when  bumed,  and  the  berries  yield  an  oil  fit  both  for  the  lamp 
and  for  the  table.  The  great  source  of  the  masdch  of  commerce  is  the  Island 
of  Scio,  where  it  is  obtained  frora  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chian  turpentine.  The  quantity  produced  there  averages,  according  to  Oli- 
vier,  125,000  Ib.  annually :  but,  according  to  Macculloch,  the  annual  produce  is 
1500  cwt.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1654;  but  it  is 
not  very  common  there.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  21sreblnthu8,  and  should 
always  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

i  4.  P.  atla'ntica  Desf.     The  Mount  Atlas  Mastich,  or  Turpenline  Trce, 

Uentificat&m.    Detf.  Atl.,  SL  ix  964. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64. ;  Don*s  MilK,  2.  p».  66. 

8pec.  Ckar.,  ^.  Leavw  dedduoui,  impeii-pinnate.  The  leefleto  about  9,  hmoeolate,  a  Uttle  tapered 
at  the  baie.  Tbe  peticde  between  the  tenninal  pairt  of  leafleti  •omewhat  winged.  {Drc.  Prod,^ 
iL  p.  6i.)    A  native  of  sandy  places  in  Bart>ary  and  about  Conitaotinople. 

rarioM.  2  P.  o.  2  lat^a  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  64^,  hat  ieafleto  rounded,  broader  at  tbe  biie  than  tboee 
of  tbe  speciei.    It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sdo  by  OUvier. 

DescnptioTif  Sfc.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  a  large  roundish 
head,-  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  Barbar^,  near  Cofia,  not  far  from 
Mount  Atlas ;  where,  from  being  found  in  rows,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  The  variety  with  broad  leaves  is  found  in  the  Island  of 
Scio,  and  also  about  Constantinople.  The  drupe  of  this  tree  is  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  /'istacia  Terebinthus ;  but  the  tree  seems  to  be  rather 
more  prolific  of  resin.  Desfontaines,  who  discovered  this  species,  and  first 
described  it,  says  that  the  resin  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  at  differ- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer ;  and  that,  in  property,  in 
smell,  and  in  taste,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Oriental  mastich. 
The  Arabs  collect  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  chew  it  to  improve  their 
bi^th,  and  give  brightness  to  their  teeth ;  and  the  Moors  eat  the  fruits,  and 
bruise  them  to  mix  with  their  dates.  This  tree  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
British  gardens. 

Genus  II. 


maI 


J3bLA 


m 


/2HU'S  L.     The  Rhus,  or  Sumach.    im.  Sysi.     Pent&ndria  Trig/nia  and 

Dice^cia  Pentdndria. 

Jdeniificaiion.  Lin.  Gen.,  369. ;  Lam  111.,  t.  207. ;  Kunth  Gen.  Tereb.,  p.  5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.p.  66. 
I>on's  Mlll.,  2.  p.  61.  and  p.  69. 

Derivatian.  From  rkoos,  or  rkou$,  Grcek»  wbich  is  derived  from  rkudd,  a  sjnonvme  of  rmd,  Cdtic, 
red  ;  in  allusion  to  thecolour  of  tbe  fVuit  and  Irave*  of  some  of  thc  species  in  antumn.  {D^*t 
Miil.t  iL  p.  69.)  Donncgan  has  givcn  the  following  cxplanation  of  thc  word  rAoiM^— '*  A  spccicf  of 
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la;_;  wiyoiBl  lo  w  10«  vaiiutj  orthv  JThdi  CGtiDUi.'*  Aod  «chprmdFrlTe  Ahfh^rn  th«Oiwk 
'■ivrAn,  I  rub.  ft«n  Ihe  balMI  or  thflmti  ruuilbv  vHtnmdlnDundmiTaundtDAcoiukderablr 
dMtmaafBmtbttnt.    Suiucb  UdtilTed  honi  Aiiuf.lhB  AnblciiBnii-orthepUnL 

C™.  CTor.  Sexei  hcrmaphrodite,  dicccioua,  or  polyeamous.  Ca/ax  smal), 
fi-parted,  persujtfnt.  Pelalt  ovate,  and  inserted  into  a  cBlycine  diak, 
OT  into  the  calyi.  Stamen»  5,  iuserted  into  a  calycine  di^;  all  of  them 
in  the  flowere  of  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  Bexes  bearing  antbers. 
Ovan/  single,  perhaps  from  defect,  subglobular,  of  1  eell.  St^let  3,  short, 
or  not  any.  SHgmat  3.  Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe  of  I  cell,  with  «  bony 
nut,which  iocludesa  singleaeed;  and.in  some  instancea, 8 — Sseeds:  when 
one,  perhaps,  by  defect.  Each  seed  is  penduloua  by  a  thread  (the  raphe), 
tbst  arisea  firom  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  Colyledotu  l^y,  their  edgea,  on  one 
•ide,  uid  the  radicle,  in  contact.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  66.,  and  WaU.  Dend.) 
— Deciduous  shrub»,  generally  with  altemate  compound  leavea;  nattTesor 

.  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  Auierica.  The  leayes  Tary  much,  both 
in  form  and  magnitude ;  and  they  generally  die  off,  in  autumn,  of  a  dark 
rtd,  or  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellow ;  on  which  account,  at  that  season,  they 
are  very  ornamental.  Moat  of  the.species  are  poisonous,  some  of  them 
highly  so;  and  thev  all  may  he  uaed  in  unning,  snd  dyeing  yellow  or 
black.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  some  of 
tfaem  by  cuttings  of  the  t^anchea. 

$  i.  Cdiinus  Tourn. 
Stct.  Char,    Leaves  undivided.    Flowers  herm^hrodite. 

The  Cotinus  Rhus,  or  Fenelian  Sartiach. 


In.  %«.,  383. 1  Dtc.  Fiod.,  £.  p.  s;. ;  Dau't  HIJL,  Sl  n  ca 

—  ■" '—•-!  Sem.  Car*.,  ed.  i  No.  SfiS, ;  MokJi  iW* 

Lmvh,  Voike  fluiuch,  n 


.  OMnni  (tonfgrta  Sap.  Om.,  ed.  £  FTo.  W8. ;  Mimc* 
SL,  1.  L  78- ;  Vnu  SunwA,  Venke  Sunuch,  wlld  OUn ;  Si 
■,  Fr-i  iVrUcfceii  Sunuiiai,  iftr.  jSccitiiia,  /M. 


niicii,  ir^. :  occmi 
sd  tn  ErDw  kn  tbe  ApFniuD«.  iiwj  mul,  e.  p,  w.) 
HIIL  ICDD.,  L  270. ;  Lub.  lcon.,  t.  99.  ;  Dub.  Alb,,  L  178.  |  Udoui 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^c,  Leaves  obovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  87.) 
A  native  of  aunny  places  in  the  aouth  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus.  The  flowera  are  diaposed 
in  loose  paniclea,  and  have  the  sexes  hermaphrodite. 
Hie  drupe  is  half.heart-fihaped,  smooth,  and  veiny;  its 
Dut  is  tnangular.  Hany  of  the  flowers  are  abortive,  and 
thor  pediceu,  after  the  flowering,  lengthen,  and  become 
hury.  (Ibid.) 

Dticr^Hon,  4^c,      The   .Shus   CiStinus,   though   seldom 
fbond  higher  than  Q  ft.  or  6  fl.  in  a  wild  state,  yet  growa  to 
doable  that  height  in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  highly  or- 
namental   shrub,   more   espedally  when   covered  with   iti 
lorge  loose  panicles  of  elou^ted  hairv  pedicels,  very  few 
of  which  produce  fruit.     It   ia  easily  known  from  all  the 
other  species  by  its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  iucid, ' 
sreen  leaves,  rounded  at  tne  points,  and  supported  by  long 
footstalks,  which  remain  on  till  they  are  killed  by  froat,  so 
tliBt  tbe  plant  is  almost  a  sub-evergreen.     The  flowers  are 
prodnced  at  the  ends  of  tbe  branchea,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purplieh  or  fleah  colour.     Each   flower  is  composed  of  5 
sm^l  oval  petals,  nhich  spread  open,  but  are  seldora  succeeded  by  seedt 
in  England.     In  Oreece,  and  in  the  aouth  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  ia  used 
(br  tanning,  and  for  dyeing  leather,  wool,  and  silk  yellow.     In  Icaly,  ahout 
Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called  by  thc  Italians  icotino,  from 
dtotiot,  dark.     Sir  Jamea  Edward  Smith  found  it  cultivated  under  thts  name 
tbr  tanning,  on  a  little  hill  at  tbe  back  of  the  inn  at  Valcimaca,  between  Rome 
«nd  Bologna.  (Corretp.,  i.  p.  325.)  The  plant  appears  to  have  been  knotrn  to 
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Pliny,  who  roentions  it  ai  an  Apennine  shrub,  imder  tbe  mune  of  Cogg^gria. 
Id  EDgbuid,  it  WHS  cultivated  by  Tradescaat,  and  it  ia  described  by  Oerard  sa 
an  excellent  and  most  beoutiiiil  plant, "  with  the  leaves  of  the  cappaTtB,  and 
the  savouT  of  the  pistachia."  Ai  an  ornamental  Bbrub,  it  deservei  a  plac^ 
ia  everv  garden  wtiere  there  k  room  to  allow  it  to  extend  itself  on  erer;  nde. 
A  dry  loam  Buits  it  best;  and  it  is  propagated  by  peg^ng  down  the  bninche* 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  Etrewing  earth  over  thein,  througn  which  youngsboot» 
riseup,  which  root  at  the  base,  and  maj  be  remoTed  in  autuntn.  Tbereareold 
plantsof  it  at  8yon;  andaveryfineone  at  Deepdenc,  the diameter  of  the  bead 
ofwhichisneariy  SOft.  :but  the  largeu  in  Englandiaat  Enville,  in  Statfbrd- 
■hire,  wbere  it  hta  Bttained  moie  than  double  that  Eize.  Planta,  in  the  Lon- 
don  nurseries,  are  £0f.  b  hundred,  or  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
1  franc  each. 

$  ii.    SAmach  Dec. 
Secl.  Char.     Leavca  impui-piunate;  leadeta  more   than  3   in  the  leaves  of 
each  of  ihe   first  G  speoet  of  tbit  aeclion,     Floweis  in   panicles,  poly- 
ganious,  dicecious,  or  heTiuaphrodite. , 

5  2.  R.  TVPBf  »A  L.     The  Fever  Rhus,  or  Sla^i  ffom  SuwiacA. 
MetUHIeatiim.    Un.  3pH.,SSa.i  Dn.  PriiI.,1.  p  67. ;  Don')  HilL,S.  p.70. 
«MOMHfifi.    Jt.  Tlrglnii-na  BaA  Pin.,  p.  517,  i  vtoKintmi  SumiKJi. 

SMitriuimgA    Duh.  Aiti,  £d.  Nov.,l.L  47-1  WaU.  b«nd.  Brit.,  t  17  ud  t.  IS.  j  mai  eat  fig.  SSt. 

Spcc.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaf  of  8—10  pBJrB  of  leaflets,  and  ihe  odd  one,  that  arc 

lanceolate, acumiDOte,  serrnted,  hairj  beneath.    Petiole  and  biBnchea  hairy. 

{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.)     A  native  rf  North  America.     Fruit  hairy,  purple. 

De  CandoIIc  hae  characterised  two  forras  of  this  spedes  bs  folbws  :  — 

t  R.  t.  1  oriorciinrfu.— Its  form  Ihat  of  a  tree;  ils  heigbt belween  lOft. 

andS5ft.high;  leafslightly  downybeneath.  {Wiltd.  Enuta.,  3SS.') 
■  R.  (.  8  fnOitcent^lVi  form  shrubbv ;   its  height  betwe^  t  ft.  aad 
10  ft.;  and  its  leaf  downy  euuI  whitish  beneath. 
Daenjitum,  ^c.     ^hfjs  ty- 
phina,  in    British  gardeDB,  i» 
either  a  iarge  shrub   or  a  low 
tree,  with  a  woodv  stem,  and 
a   head   compoeed    of   many 
irregular   branches,  generally 
crooked  and  deform^.     The 
young    shoote    are    covered 
with  a  Boft  velvet-Iike  down, 
resembling   that   of  a  young 
stag's   horn,   both   in   colour 


common   name.     The  leavet 

•re  large,  and  tci^  conspicuous  tn  autuinn,  before  they  drop  oET,  when  thej 
cbange  to  h  purphsh  or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
«pikes  Bt  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  the  feinale  ones  are  followed  by 
seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  simple,  succulent  covers,  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous  iD  autuinn.  The  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  olmost  every  pBrl  of 
North  America;  particularly  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  PariiinBon  in  1629,  and  isnowcoQiiuoninBritiBhgardens,  Therearela^e 
specimens  of  it  at  Syon,  where  it  bas  attained  the  height  of  15ft.  as  a  Iree; 
and  in  the  arboretuni  of  McasrB.  Loddiaea,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultuml  Society;  in  each  of  whicE  places  it  has  altained  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  In  some  parts  of  North  Amcrica,  tbc  wood  is  used  for  tan- 
ning  leather,  and  the  roots  prcscribcd  as  a  febrifugBl  medicine.  In  British 
gardens  it  well  deserves  a  place,  from  ils  lorge  and  bcautiful  foliage,  and 
ilsstrihing  colour  in  Butumn;  itsspikesofdarkred  fruit;  and  the  singuUrity 
of  its  branches  in  winicr.    As  the  plant  is  of  open  irregular  growth,  and  nol 
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of  loDg  duratton,  it  should  nerer  be  placed  where  it  ii  ioteiided  to  act  u  a 
■creen.  Uk«  all  objects  the  chier  beautj  of  which  coniiB^  in  their  nnsulerity, 
it  produces  the  most  Htriking  efiect  wben  standing  alone  od  b  lawo.  If  trained 
to  s  nngle  stein,  dther  of  tbe  fonn*  of  thta  speciei  may  be  made  an  interest- 
iof  Bman  tre«,  but  not  one  of  many  yeari'  duTHbiiitf.  Price,  io  the  Londoa 
nnraeries,  If.  aplant.and  seedt  1/.  an  ounce ;  at  BollwyUer,  ^  centa  a  plant; 
and  in  New  Yorli,  99  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  1  doUar  a  quart. 

X  3.  R.  (!t.)  TiitiDiFLO^RA  Pmr.     Tbe  green.dowered  Rhus,  oT  .^umacA. 
UimHfiMkm.    PolT.  DtcL.T.  P.9>tLi  D«^Pnid.,£-F.  er.j  Doii'1  HllL.l.p.m 
i^piu^"'-    A  cuudinH  MSl.  Dta.,  No.  5. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leafleta,  aud  the  odd  one,  that  are 
lanceolateMibloDg,  aetrate,  pubescent  beneath.  Petiole  and  branchej 
rather  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  66.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Flowengreea,  in  upri^tracemes.  Probably  a  Tarietyof  A.  glahra.  {Ibid.} 
The  plaot  oF  R.  viridifldra  in  the  ganlen  of  the  LondoD  Horticultural 
Societjr  WBS,  in  1834, 10  fl.  high,  after  having  been  10  yean  planted. 
»  *.  R.(?  T.)  OLA^BBA  Lin.     The  glabroua  Rhus,  or  Scarlcl  Sttmach. 

UemttkaHM    Ud.  Etwt,  .«0.1  Dcc  Pnd.,  3,  p.  £7.  i  Dib'i  MUL,  l.n.7a 

EmgnHnp.    Wml  Dsnil.  Brlt,  t  IS.;  utdour  j^.ms. 

Sprc.  Char.,  i[c.  Leaf  Klabrous,  of  8 — 10  pain  of  leBflets,  and  an  odd  one ; 
leadets  lanceolate-oblong,  serrete,  whitish  beneath.  Branchet  glabroua. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.)  A  native  of  North  America.  Pruit  covored  with 
silk;  bairs,  red.  De  CaodoIIe  has  distinguiBhed  three  fonns  of  this  spe- 
cie*  ;  namelj :  — 

■  R.  £,  1  hermaphrodHa,  with  hennaphrodite  sexes,  and  greeniBh  flowers ; 

the  R.  glibra  mUd.  Spec.,  i.  p.  1478.,  and  Ggured  in  DiU.  Elth.,  t.  843. 

B  R.  g.  S  diiaca,  with  diadous  sexes,  aud  greenish  flowers,  figured  ia 

Lam.  ia.,t.207.{.  1. 
>  R.  g.  ?  3  coccinea,  the   R.  carolini^um  of  Still.  Did.,  and   the  A. 
eleganB  of  Ait.,  Loddiges'B  Oatalofue,  and  of  nurBeries  wBawMy, 
6guTed  in  Dend.  Bril.,  t.  16.,  has  mcecious  sexes,  snd  rca  flowers. 
It  is  distinguiehed  bj  a  more  upright  habit  of  growtb,  and  BDioother 
branches   and   IwveB,   than  R.  gntbra.      The  leaves  are   glaucous 
•         underneath ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson. 
Detcr^tiiOB,  S[c.  The  general  appearance  of  the  speciei 
is  rimilar  to  thatof  A.typhinB;  but  the  plant  is  smaller, 
the  brancheB  more  spreading  and  smootli,  and  the  leaf' 
lets  wider,  less  serrated,  ond  of  a  dfcper  green.     There 
are  many  varieties  of  R.  typhinB  iu  North  AmericB; 
anil,  to  us,  it  appearB  higbly  probable  that  R.  glabra  is 
only  one  of  these.*    According  to  Kalm,  the  species  or 
TBTiety  under  notice  is  exceedingly  cooimon  m  wooda 
througbout  great  part  of  North  America,  both  in  culti- 
vsted  and  uucuItivBted  districts.     In  woods,  it  is  fbund 
on  tbe  inargins  of  open  glades;  and,  in  cuitivated  parts 
of  the  country,  it  less  common  in  low  meadows  than 
in  com  fields.   ."  It  is  like  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  ihe 
country ;  and,  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  ytei%  uncultivated,  i 
tbis  shnib  overruns  it,  from  bcrriea  which  are  brought  j 
by  birds;  and,  when  the  nound  comes  again  into  til-  ' 
Iage,the  roots  stop  the  pFou^h  very  much.     The  fruit 
remains  on  the  shrub  during  wmter ;  buttheleaveBdrop 

verv  early  in  autumn.  It  seldam  grows  above  9  ft.  high.  The  wood  bums 
well,  without  much  crackling.  On  ciittiDg  the  stem,  ayellow  juice  comes 
out  between  the  bark  aod  the  wood ;  one  or  two  of  the  outer  circles  of  the 
wood  are  white,  hnt  the  innermost  are  of  b  yellowish  green ;  it  cantains  a 
pith  frequently  half  an  inch  io  diameter,  or  more,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  so 
loote,  that  it  is  casily  pushed  ODt  by  a  stick.     The  branches,  boiled  with  the 
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berriesy  affbrd  a  black  ink-like  tincture.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  chiidren 
witb  impunity,  but  they  are  very  sour :  they  are  red,  and  are  made  use  of 
for  dyeing  that  same  colour."  {MariyfCs  MUler,)  Professor  Rogers,  in 
S&l&man^s  Joumal^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  294.,  obsarves  that  the  berries  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  malic  acid,  and  are  used  aa  a  substitute  for  lemons  in 
various  preparations  of  domestic  economy  and  medidne :  the  leaves  are  used 
in  tanning.  In  British  gardens,  this  sort  has  been  cultivated  since  1726.  A 
plant  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  6ft. 
nigh,  after  bemg  10  years  planted.  The  history  and  culture  are  the  same 
as  those  of  R,  typhina. 

m  5.  R.  PU^MiLA  Michx.    The  dwarf  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 

IdeiUification.     Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  pi  18S. ;  Punh  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  9M. ;  Deo.  Prod.,  S. 

p.  67. ;  Doa*s  MitL,  S.  p.  70. 
Smec.  Ckar.,  4«*.    Dwarf,  downy  in  every  pert    Leaf  of  many  pain  of  leafleU,  and  the  odd  one  ; 

the  leafleta  are  oval,  cut  in  a  toothed  manoer,  and  tomentote  heneath.    Frult  cilky.  {Dee.  Prod. 

8.  p.  68.)     A  native  of  Upper  Carolina,  whence  it  waa  introduced  in  1806.      It  growi  to  the 

height  of  Ift.,  and  flowen  in  July.      Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  diicovered  tbu  ■peciec,  when  col. 

ledung  the  ■eed,  "  got  poiMXied  all  over  hif  body,  and  waa  lamed  for  a  conddenble  time.** 

ipk.)    The  tpeaea  ia  not  in  the  garden  of  tfae  London  Horttcultural  Society,  or  in  the  arbo. 

retum  of  Mewra.  Loddiges. 

2  6.  R,  vERNici^^FERA  Dec,    The  vamish-yielding  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 

Iden^fieaUon.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p^  68. ;  Doo*f  MilL.  S.  p.70, 

StmMfpme*.    Sits,   or  Urua,  Japamese%  according  to  Ktemvfer  Am.,  79L  t  79S. ;  X.  v§niix  Lin. 

Mat,  Me<L,  151.,  and  Tkun.  Jap.,  18L,  not  of  other  autnon  ;  R.  ^uglandirblium  WaU.  in  JJtt. 

Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  not  of  Wllld. 
BMgraoiag.    Kcmpfl  Amoen.,  t.  798. 

Spcc,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  of  5—6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one ;  all  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  rather  glabrous  above,  beneath  bearing  velvety^pubescence. 
Petiole  and  branches  softly  wooUy.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  68.)  A  tree,  a  na- 
tive  of  Japan  and  Nepal.  The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  that 
of  R,  typhina ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  Urger,  and  more  like  those  of  some 
species  of  «/ikglans  or  C^ya.  The  plant  also  seems  to  be  of  more  robust 
growth ;  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety 
having,  in  6  years,  attained  Sie  height  of  1 1  ft.  Though  marked,  in  some 
works,as  agreen-house  shrub,it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe- 
cies ;  and  it  is  especiaily  worth  culture  on  account  of  its  magnificent  leaves. 
Thunberg  affirms  that  the  very  best  Japan  vamish  is  made  from  this  «pe- 
cies,  which  is  the  JBh^s  v^rnix  of  Lin,  Mat,  Med.,  though  not  of  Lm,  Sp, 
Plan.;  it  grows  in  abundance  in  manvparts  of  that  country;  and  is  cul- 
tivated  in  several  places,  on  account  of  tne  advantage  derived  jfrom  it.  The 
vamish,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  procured 
from  stems  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
vessel.  When  first  collected,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  cream ;  but  grows  thicker  and  black  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that,  when  laid,  pure  and  unmixed, 
upon  boxes  or  fumiture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen 
through  it.  For  the  most  part,  a  dark  ground  is  spread  undemeath  it, 
which  causes  it  to  reflect  like  a  mirror;  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  the  fine  sludge  which  is  coUected  in  the  trough  under  a 
grindstone;  or  to  ground  charcoal;  occasionally,  a  red  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  vamish,  and  sometiroes  leaf  gold  ground  vwy  fine.  Tfais 
varnish  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  cracking  and 
flying  almost  Like  glass;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  stand  boiling 
water  without  receiving  any  damage.  With  this  the  Japanese  vamish 
over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  windows,  their  drawers,  chests,  boxes, 
acimitars,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes,  their  portable  stools,  and  most 
articles  of  household  furniture  which  are  made  of  wood.  (MaH.  MilL) 

m  7.  R,  VENBNA^TA  Dcc,  Thc  poisonous  Rhus, PoUon  Wood,  or  Swamp  Sumach, 

Ident^leatum.    Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  68. ;  Don*f  MilL,  8.  p.'71. ;  Hoolt.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.!lfi6< 
Satumumet.      H.  T^mix  Ua.  Spec.^  380.,  Bim.  Med.   Bot.,   1.  p.  96.  t  10. ;  Toxicod^ndron  pln. 
nfttum  Milt.  Dict.,  No.  5. ;  Pouon  Sumach,  Poiaon  Elder, 
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Emtr'1^1-  D<LI.EIUi.,Le9!.;  WitL  DcDd.  Bllt,  1 1S.'|  Uf.  M&l.  Bet,l.  t  14. ;  ■nd  oui  j^.  tW 

i^iec.  CAar.,  i^c.  Leaf  rMherglabroux  chan  pubesceiit,  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets, 

and  the  odd  one,which  are  ovate-lanceolHte,  Bcuminate,  ctitire,  snd  beDeatfa 

reticulately  Tdned.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  68.)    A  Dative  of  North   America, 

from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  cominonly  called   there   poison  aumach,  or 

poison  wood.     The  drupe  is  while,  aod  the  nut  furrowed.  (Ibid.} 

DncT^tion,^c.    In  it»  natiye  counttr,  thia  species  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree, 

growing  to  the  h^ht  of  80  ft. ;  but  it  doea  not  grow  ao  vigoroualy  in  Britisfa 

gardens,  probably  Trom  not  being  BufEcieDtlj  attended  to  in  regard  to  soil, 

which  ought  to  be  kept  very  moist,  hs  tlie  name  swamp  sumach  implie».     ITie 

leares  are  dirided  like  thoae  of  R.  typhlna  and  .A.  Bllbra;  but  thej   are 

r'[e  diSereut  from  those  6f  both  kinda  in  being  smootb,  shining,  and  having 
leaflets  very  entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veina  of  a  purplish  reS 
colour.     There  b  a  plant  in  thegarden  of  the  London  Horticulturaf  Society, 
whicb,  io  1834,  was  4ft.  bigh,  after  being  5  fBara  planted.     There  are  also 
planta  of  the  aame  specics  in  the  Brboretiim  of  Mcssrs.  Lodiliges.     The  leavea 
die  offof  Bnintenae  redorpurple;  and  are,  in  the  autumn  season,  strikingly 
beautiful.      This    species   is   a    native   of 
BWampa   in   Virginia,   Carolina,    Pennsyl- 
vaoia,  and  New  Ensland;  and  it  ia  afsa 
■aid  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  Qlilky  juice  stains  linenBdark  brown. 
The  wbole  shrub  is  in  a  high  d^ee 
poisonous ;  and  the  poison  is  coromuni* 
cated  by  touching  or  smelling  Bnypart  of 
it.  lu  forty-eight  hours,  inflaniiiiation  ap- 
pears  on  thc  ^n,  in  large  blotches,  prin- 
cipslly   on   the    eitremities,  and    on   the 

i  inliamed  parts, 
aod  fitl  witb  watery  matter,  attended  with 
buming  and  itching.  In  two  or  three 
days,  the  eru^tions  suKturate;  after  which 
the  inflamniation  subsides.  Some  persons 
are  incapable  of  being  poisoned  with  this 
plant;  butthose  who  areof  unstablehabits 

atie  more  iikely  to  receive  it.  According  to  Kalm,  an  inciaion  b«ng  made, 
a  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  haa  h  nauseoua  smell,  comea  out  between 
tbe  bark  and  tbe  wood :  it  is  noxious  to  some  peraons,  but  does  not  in 
th^least  uffect  othen.  On  Kalm  himaelf  it  had  no  eSect,  except  once,  on 
a  faot  day,  when,  bdng  iu  some  perapimtion,  he  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it 
in  bis  hand  for  halfan  hour,  smelling  it  now  and  then.  It  produced  aviolent 
itching  in  his  eyelida  and  the  partB  thereabouta.  During  a  week,  his  eyes  were 
very  red,  and  the  eyelids  veiy  atifl^  but  thc  disorder  went  off  bj  wBshing  the 
parts  in  vcry  cold  water.  (Marl.  Mi!l.)  In  British  garJena,  this  specics  is  not 
verjcommon;  but  it  wel!  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
■mooth  ahining  foliage  at  all  seasona,  and  of  its  Hlniost  unparalleled  splendour 
in  the  autumn,  from  the  time  that  the  Icavea  begin  to  change  colour,  tiJl  they 
idtimaleiy  drop  ofif  with  the  first  froat.  We  would  recommend  that  the  plant 
should  always  have  a  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
tlM  leares,  even  when  touched  or  amellcd  to.  Plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
■eries.  are  li.6d.each,  seedE  S<.  an  ounce;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  £0 
cents  a  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

•  S.  S.  CoRiA^RiA  Lm.     Tbc  hide-tanning  Rhus,  or  Ihe  ElmUeavcd  Sumach. 

UnUOkatiim.     Uo.  Bptt,  m ;  Drr.  Prod.,  2.  p  G7.  j  Don'i  MilL,  g.  p.  JO. 
DrHtaOm.     Tba  tpedllc  tMiiie  oC  CDriJliia  «u  (Iren  lo  tlila  plinl  hom  thn  uk  mida  af  II  b/  tli* 
IWki  ID  Unnlni  lolhei ;  awi  it  wu  al»  ■  nime  of  the  Abili  ■nioni  thc  Raniiu»,  ftom  Iht 
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Et^Mintt.    N,  Du  tUm.,  I.  L4S.i  WiU.  Dmd.  Biit,LlW.i   Bkckw.,  IMt,;  Plancfe.  Icoa., 

L!3S.i  •wlaurAi.  K7.  UHliS& 

S^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  villoK,  of 
5 — 7  paira  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd 
one ;  leaflets  elliptical,  and  tootbed 
with  large  and  blunt  teeth.  The 
petiole  amooth  at  Ihe  tip,  a  little 
margined.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.67.) 
A  DBtive  at  sunny  rocky  Bpota  in 
the  south  of 
Europe,  from 
Portngal  to 
Tauria.  Fniit 
villose.  {IM.) 
Detcriptiott.^c. 
The  general  hldlit 
of  thiB  plaat  re- 
semblea  that  of  A . 

typhina ;  but  it is  much  smBller  in  all  tts  parts.  The  leaflets areabout  Sin.  iong, 
and  i  in.  wide,  ofa  palegreen,  serTated,and  ia  generel  appearance  reBembling 
the  leavea  of  tbe  common  elm.  Tbe  flowers  are  in  large  looae  panicles,  of  a 
whitish  green ;  and  they  appear  in  July ,  but  are  seldom  foUowed  by  seeds  in 
England.  The  seeds  are  used  at  Aleppo,  ground  into  powder,  as  a  provocative 
to  appetite,  aa  mustard  is  in  BKtain.  The  plant  Ie  b  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  appears  to  faave  been  introduced  into 
EagUnd  in  1640.  In  British  gardens,  this  spccies  is  not  uncommon.  PlantB, 
in  tondon,  coat  U.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyllet,  1  franc. 


S;;^.- 1;^  Bi«.  SchB...  t  3.1.  i  P 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  glabroua  afaove,  a  little  pilose  beneatfa,  0^5— 7  pairs 
of  leaflet^  and  the  odd  on  e ;  leaflel*  lanceolate  and  entire.  Petiole  winged 
Bcd  iointed.    Root  stoloniferous.     Flowers  yellow  green.    Seses  ditEcious. 


Variety. 


.  e.  2  ieucantha  Jac.  Hort.  Schon.,  t.  343.  —  Root  not  stoloniferoui. 
Flowers  whitish.    Panicles  more  contracted  than  in  the  spiecies. 


DeicripUon,  ^c.  The  leaves  and 
general  habit  of  the  plant  are  tboae 
of  R.  tvphina,  bul  it  seldom  grows  to 
the  height  of  more  than  *  ft.  or  5  ft. 
The  branches  are  smooth,  and  tbe 
leaflets  entire  with  acute  points; 
ihey  are  light  green  on  both  side», 
and  in  autumn  change  to  a  fine  pur-  ' 
ple.  The  petiole,  as  in  .R.  Conaria, 
M  somewhat  wioged  towarda  its  tip, 
which,  with  other  circumatancea,  in-  l 
duces  uB  to  think  that  thej  raay  both 
be  varieties  of  the  same  apecieB. 
R.  copallins  is  found  in  dry  fields 
and  woods,  particularly  in  Bsndy 
soil,  from  New  Jersey  to  CaroliM. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  tobaco»  by 
tbe  Indians  of  the  MisBOun  and  the 
MiBEissippi.    The  species  wa«  intro- 
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duced  into  EngtaQd  in  1697,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  niet  nilh  in  collections. 
There  are  gooa  planta  of  both  the  species  and  the  variety  in  the  arboretiun  of 
MesBTS.  Loddiges.     Plants  o(  the  Bpedes,  in  Loodon,  are  l(.  6d,  each,  uid 
aeeds  1«.  an  ounce )  at  New  York,  37}  cents  a  plant. 
jt  S  10.  R.  RADi'cAN8  L.     The  TOoting-brancAed  Rhus,  or  Sumacb  ;  or 
Pouon  Oak, 
HsiiataUir».    Lln.  Sfwc,  381;  Db  Prod.,  !,  p.ra.1  I>«'t  Hia,  !.  p.7t. 
^iMnui.    R.  Toiiaiil^iilrca  thi.  ■  Ulclu.  R.  aar.  Anur.,  I.  p.  lU.  i  ind  It.  T.  nr.  »  Torrra 

Emtrmlfi.    B1(.  Hol.  Bot.  t.  K  i  ud  our  j^.  1230. 

Sfee.  Char.,^c.  Leaf  of  one  pair  oF  leaflets  aod  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
npon  B  petiole;  all  glabrous  andentire.  (iJiff.  Prod,,n.  p.  69.)  Anativeof 
North  America.  De  Candolle  has  chBracterised  three  forms  of  this  fipeciei 
aa  follows :  — 

J  R,  r.  1  vtUgaru. —  Stem  climbingby  meanB  of  roots  emitted  froni  itj 

leaflets  large,  ovate.     R.    Toxicodendran   vujgare   Ph.    Fl.  Amer. 

Sepl.,  i,  p.  205. ;   Bol.  Mag.,  t.  1606. ;  ToxicodeDdron  vulgare,  and 

T.  {olilbile  Miil.  Dict.   This  oflen  poisani  upon  itiere  toucning. 

\  R.  r.  8  v^u^fy. — The  stem   climbing,   scarcely  emitting  roots ;   the 

ieallets  large  and  ovate.    Toxicod^ndron  volilbile  Mill.  Dict. 
^  R.  r.  S  microcarpa. — Leailets  oblons-oval  with  a  taperedlongpoint;  the 
fruit  much  smallcr  than  that  of  t£e  other  rormi.    R.  Toxicod^ndron 
microeirpon  Ph.  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  n,  805.     There  is  a  figure  of  this 
in  DUl.  EUh.,  t.  S91.  fig.  375.     A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  gardea 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  vas,  tn  1634,  4  tl,  bigh,  after 
faavingbeen  Syears  planted. 
Iie»cription,^e.  This species,in  America, has 
B  low  shnibby  Btem,and  forms  abush  from  8  fl. 
to  Sft.  in  faeight,  whence  shoots  proceed  near 
the  bottom  to  the  distance  of  20  h.  or  30  ft. 
on  each  side,  rooUng  at  the  Joints,  and  com- 
^eCely  occupying  the  suriitce  of  the  groimd. 
Placed  Dear  a  wall  or  a  tree,  the  shoots  climb  ' 
up,  and  root  into  the  jointa  of  ihe  wall.or 
into  tbe  furrowB  of  the  bark  ofthe  tree,i£the  (. 
latter  sbould  be  old.    It  is  a  native  of  many 
paita  of  North  America,  from   Canada  to 
Oeorgia;  sbmetimes  covering  the  surface  of 

the  ground  to  a  great  extent ;  and  at  other  times  climhing  to  the  top  of  the 
bigheat  trees,  andpenetrHting  the  barli  with  its  fibrouE  roots.  When  the  stem 
ia  cut,  it  emits  a  pale  brown  sap  of  a  digagreeable  gcent;  and  staining  so  pow- 
erfittly,  that  letters  or  marks  made  upon  llnen  with  it  cannot  be  obliteritted, 
but  grow  blacker  the  more  the  linen  is  washed,  not  being  acted  upon  by  com- 
inoo  cbemical  agents.  (ChtirdiUCi  Medical  Bolany,  vol.  ii.)  In  BigeIow's 
Medieal  Botany,  it  is  stated,  tbat  the  plant  is  as  common  in  the  wooda  of 
AmericsaE  the  ivy  is  in  thewoods  of  Rurope;  "  and  the  terrible  e^ts  of  its 
poiton  are  so  frequent,  tbat  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  An 
American  young  man,  who  wus  cuttiug  wood,  had  his  feet,  hands,  and  arins  so 
dreadfully  blistered  by  an  unwary  approack  to  this  plant,  thaC  he  coujd  not 
work  for  some  days."  Kalm  rdates  that  the  plant  is  poisonouB  to  some 
perKHiB,  but  less  so  to  others,  and  that  the  same  tning  takes  place  with  respect 
to  it  V  witb  R.  venen^  (See  p.  553.)  He  mentions  the  case  of  two  sisters, 
one  of  wbom  could  manage  a  plant  of  R.  radicans  without  being  afibcted  by 
ita  venom ;  wlulat  the  otber  felt  its  exhalations  as  soon  as  ehe  came  witbin  ■ 
yard  of  it,  or  e^en  wben  she  stood  to  windward  of  it  at  a  still  greater  dia- 
tance.  l6ilm  Bays  that  the  poison  had  not  the  teast  eflect  upon  himself, 
thouf  h  he  tried  it  in  various  ways,  ond  once  squirted  the  juice  into  his  eye ; 
but  wst,  OQ  another  persoD's  hand,  which  he  bad  covereil  very  thickly  witb 
it,  the  skin,  a  few  hoiira'  BfterwardB,  became  aa  hard  as  a  piece  of  tanned 
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leather,  and  peded  olf  nflerwarjs  !□  scales.  (TraveU,  i.  p.  177.,  as  quoted  in 

Martyn't  MUler.)     R.  ratlicana  was  introdjced  into  British  gardens  in  1640, 

and  is  common  in  collections  in  two  distinct  varietie».      One,  a  dwari"  kind, 

about  a  vard  orless  in  hdg^t,  with  seTeral  upright  Btems;  and  enilting  frooi 

about   the  bases  of  these  atems  numeroua  proslrate  runners,  which  extend 

aeveral, aometimes  many, Teet  rrotn  the  pUnC,  and  root  into  theeaith  :  the  other 
.   rising  to  a  much  greacer  height,  having  fewer  atems,  and  being  but  little  prone 

to  emit  proBtrate  runners,  but  producing,  in  the  upper  part,  nexile  and  rather 

long  branches,  that  cUmb  when  contiguous  to  objects  of  support;  perhaps 

rather  by  emitted  fibres  than  by  convolution. 
ji  1  11.  i;.  (h.)  ToKicoDB^NDftON  i-tR-   The  Poison-trce  Rhus,  OT  SunuicA. 

IdewHflaUkm.    Un.  apec,  38L  ;  Hook.  Tl.  Bw.  Amei..  1.  p.  liV. )  Dsc  FrxL,  £.  p.  S9.  i  t>an'i 

■  *■  ■■  ^*^  fl  StvLA 

1.  ]!.£)».■    Tailcad»iiilran   p^icf^i  MOi.  rud.,   No.  2.,  jl.  T.   ia&ua' Mal.  Dicl ;  Iha    com* 

EmgrttUit.    N.  DuHbh,  2.  (.*§.;  •ndouijlg.  BSl. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets.  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upoD  B  petiole;  all  inciso.«ngulate,  pubesccnt.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6(f.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that  American  botanistB  are 
at  variance  with  regard  to  the  diatinctive  chBracteristica  of  R.  Toxicod£n- 
droD  and  H.  radicans.  Kuttall  aays,  that  they  are  certainlv  different.  Pursb, 
and  most  other  autbors,  either  unite  them,  or  speak  wich  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  their  distinctive  characters.  (Hooi.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  127.) 
Dacriptiujt,  Stc.     The  general  appearance 

uf  this  shrub  closel;  resembleB  that  of  R.  ra- 

dicana,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  it  is  only 

B  variety.    The  male  flowers,  which  arc  pro- 

duced  on   aeparatc  plants   from   the   female 

onea,  come  out  from  the  aide  of  the  atalka, 

on  close  sliort  apikcs,  and  are  of  a  palegreen. 

The  female  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  j 

panicles,  agreeing  in  shape  and  colour  wich 

the  males;  but  are  larger,  and  have  a  round- 

ish  germ  supporting  tnree  very  short  styles. 

This  species  is  common  in  woods,  fields,  and 

along  iences,  from  Canada  to  Oeorgia,  where, 

like  the   Ahua  radicans,  it  is  known  by  the 

name  of  the  poison  oak,  or  the  poison  vlne. 

R.  Toxicodendron  was  introduced  inlo  Eng- 

land  in  1640,  when  it  waa   cultivaCed  in  the 

Bishop  of  London's  gorden  at  Fulham ;  it  is  now  frequent  in  collections. 

R.  Toxicodendron  yields  a  yetlowish  milky  sap,   the  properties  of  whicb,  as 

an  indelible  ink,  are  aimilar  to  those  of  the  sap  of  R.  radlcans.     The  plant  in 

the  garden  of  tbe  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  formed  a  bush  5  ft. 

high,  and  5  h.  in  diameter,  afler  having  been  10  years  planted ;  and  it  ia  there 

readily  distinguished  from    R.  radicans  by  ica  deeplj'    sinuated,  or    almost 

pinnanfid,  leafiets. 

}  iii.    Thezera  Dec. 

Sect.  Ciar.     Leaf  of  3 — 5  sessile   leaflets,  disposed  palmaCely.     Flowers  in 
ahort  racemes.    Sexes  dimcious.     Scyles  3,  distinct,  short.    Drupe  nHiud- 
iafa,  marked  at  the  tip  witb  3  tubercles ;  the  nut  compressed.  (Z>fc.  Frod., 
ii.p.78.) 
■  12.  R.  pentaphv'lla  Deif.    The  Bve-fciyfctof-lcaved  Rhus,  or  Sunadt. 

OnuyiaUloit.    Dnr  FL  At].,  L  ii.  Se7.  t.  77.  {  Dec  Proil,  2.  p.  T£j  Dan'j  Mill.,  E.  p.TS. 

"— "'■linnuipmuplijrilm  Jb«.    0i4.,  3.^.11. i  Jt.  lliatn  (ftam  lArui,  ■  palDt,  In 


lui  j;ifa.    Oit.,  i.  P.ln.  I  B. 

.  £iu:».,l.  t.3a.,ni.eat.,l,.- .. 

K^r.rtw.     Bo«.8lt,  t«. 

Sftc.  aur.,  ^c.    Brinclia  b»TlD|  (ptnH.    PMMt  IndlMinetlT  «limd.    Lealsti  3—5.  linw.Uiw. 

atae  »1  Ihe  Up  broider,  oWuK,  «lUie,  or  Ii»iiln|i3  i««h.  (D<i.  Awl,  IL  p.  "i)  A  thnib.  (niwliig 

Imi  anil  nMUble,  nnit  ihe  bnrk  ijtt  mt,  ind  1«  ui«l  In  Unnlng  l«*lher. 
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m  13.  B.  ziZY^PHiNA  Tineo,    The  Zizyphus-like  Rhus,  ar  Suniach. 

ItknlUeatiom.     Schrank  in  Flora,  1819,  p.  314^  j  Tin.  Pug.  Sic.,  1.  pi  & ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  n.  78.  j  Don'« 

Mill,  S.  pk  75. 
Sgmmgtm»,    iOiAmnai  tripartlta  Ucria,  and  Zteyphnf  tripartlta  Roem.  et  SchuU  S^tl,,  5.  p.  34S., 

and&pLG63. 

S^  Ckar.9^  Branehat  diTarieate.  bearing  •rinaa.  Leailetf  S,  glabrouf,  gioMy  alMre,  wedge- 
•haped,  tooibed  more  than  half  their  length.  Racemea  tenninaL  {Dee.  Prod.,  p.  72.)  A  ■hrub, 
firand  in  the  mountainous  parta  of  Scily,  where  it  growi  to  the  beight  of  4  ft  Introduccd  in 
1800. 

§  iv.  Lobddium  Dec. 

Sed.  Ckar,  Leaf  of  3  leaflets,  and  palmately  disposed  on  the  tip  of  the  com- 
mon  petiole,  cut  in  a  serrate  manner,  the  teeth  large.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
catkin.  Sexes  polygamous.  There  are  two-lobed  glands  under  the  ovary, 
altemate  with  tne  stamens.  Styles  3,  short,  distinct.  Drupe  rather  com- 
pressed,  villose.     Nut  smooth.    Aromatic  shrubs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  72.) 

•  l^.  R.  suAyG\)LBNS  Ait.    The  sweet-scented  Rhus,  or  Suviach. 

Ideniificatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  368. ;  Dec  FnxL,  2.  p^  78. }  Dod's  MiU.,  2.  p.  75. 
aifmomgmes.  MjAc^  trLfoiifcta  HortmL,  and,  perhape,  otLin. ;  Tbziood6ndron  crenitnm  MiU,  Dici., 
No.  6. 

8pec  i3Mr.tJkc.  Leaileti  oral,  a  little  angular  in  themiddle,gIabroua.  {Dec.  Prod.t  li.  v-  72,  73.)  A 
natiTO  of  C^dina,  where  it  growi  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  produces  ita  greenub.yellow  flowen  in 
Ifay.  It  waa introduced in  1759^ Iwtif  not  cummon in coUectioDf }  if ,  in  all  probaliillty, the  fame 
aa  the  foDowing  fort 

m  15.  R.  (s.)  AROMA^TicA  Ait.     The  aromatic  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Ideni^fieaiiom.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  367.  j  Dea  Prod.,  8.  pi  7&  ;  Don'f  MUl.,  8.  pi  75. 
Engrmeimg.    Turp.  in  An.  du  Muf.  5.  p.  44o.  t  30. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middJe,  pubescent  in  a 
pilose  *manner.  {Dec.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  73.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in 
lCentucky,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the 
heiffht  of  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1772.  Nuttall  has  stated  that  the  drupes  are 
acid  and  eatable.  Theflowers  are  yellow,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden  was,  in  1834, 4  ft.  high,  after 
being  10  years  planted. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  ofRAHsf  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

In  Don*fl  Miller,  ninety-WTen  fpedef  of  thif  genuf  are  flefcribed ;  but,  if  it  were  poffible  to  bring 
themall  together,  and  cultiTate  them  in  the  fame  garden,  we  queation  much  if  there  would  be  foiind 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  tltem  entitled  to  be  oonf idered  fpecifically  or  permanently  diftlnct.  We 
jadge  of  thofe  whicn  we  haTe  not  feen  flrom  thofe  wbich  we  haTe  obferred  for  yearf  in  Biitifh  gar. 
dena;  and,  af  aa  we  feel  quite  confldent  that  R.  typhlna,  R  Tiridiflbra,  and  R.  g&bn  are  one  and 
th«  aame  apecief,  and  R,  Toxicodfodron  and  R.  radlcanf  are  alfo  only  one  fpecief,  fo  we  do  not  think 
it  likdy  tnat  the  fpecief,  or  namea  giTen  aa  f pecief,  under  the  other  fectionf ,  are  more  dlf tinct  It 
if  the  buf ineff  of  botanical  writerf,  however,  to  record  all  thefe  namef  with  Uidr  descripti<mf ;  and 
of  cnltiTaton,  to  endeaTour  to  procure  them  for  thelr  gardenf,  in  order  to  compare  them  together ; 
Ibr  which  laft  reafon  we  f ub}oin  the  following  namef :— 

R.  loM/a  Hook.  (Hifor.  Amer.t  L  p.  187. 1 46.)  if  a  Tcry  handfome  fpedef,  or perhapf  only  a  toleraUy 
dlatinct  Tariety,  doeely  rcaembllng  R.  Toxicodendron  Tar.  ^erdfl^liuni.  at  leatt,  af  the  plant  bearing 
tbat  name  apfiiBarf  in  the  gBrdenof  theLondon  HorUcultural  Sodety.  Dr.  Hookerfajf,  **  Althougb' 
nearly  allied  at  thif  [^R.  lobkta]  if  to  the  two  preceding  tpecicf  IR.  radlcanf  and  R.  Toxicodfodron], 
I  nererthdcff  Tenture  to  oonsider  it  dlitinct  Itf  general  habit  If  Tery  diffbrent,  haTing  erect 
fltraight  ftemf,  aod  numerouf  fmall  leaiy  branchef.  Tbe  leafletf,  befidef  that  they  aredeeply  lobcd 
with  acute  dnufefl,  are  truW  orate,  Tcry  obtufe,  and  greatiy  fmaller  than  in  any  f tate  of  R.  Toxioo. 
dindron  or  R.  radlcaiu  wblch  1  haTC  fcen :  the  panidea,  too,  are  exotedinglT  numerouf ,  and  large  in 
propoction  tothe  dae  of  the  leafl'*  (FL  Ror.  Amer.,  i.-pL  187.)  The  thrub  wA  disooTered  by  Douglaf , 
on  the  outfkirtf  of  woodf  in  dry  foilf  In  North-weft  Amerit»,  partlculariy  at  Fort  VancouTer.  It  ia 
not  yct  introduced,  but  appearf  to  be  a  Tcry  derirable  Tariety. 

R.  mcmmuniim  Dec  {Don*e  MUL.  iL  p^  70.),  a  natiTc  of  N^al,  and  hardy j  not  yet  Introduced. 

R.  AmUa  D.  Don  {Don^B  MiU.,  U.  p.  78.),  tiie  R  RtielcH.AnUia  of  Hort.  Rrit.,  if  a  Nepal  tree, 
gtowiog  to  the  hdght  of  4  ft,  with  dioeciouf  flowerf,  difpofcd  bi  larae  terminal  tpikef.  It  if  markcd 
aa  baTing  been  introduced  in  1883,  and  aa  requiring  the  protection  of  a  flrame.  It  feenu  a  moft  de- 
firable  nedcf ;  but  we  haTc  not  fcen  It. 

K  baiamineit  O.  Don  (l>oii'f  MilL,  iL  p.  78L)  if  a  dimbing  fbrubb  a  DatlTe  of  the  Bahama  Itlanda, 
not  yet  introduced,  probably  only  a  modincation  of  R.  radicanf. 

R.  Ogffoedntha  and  R.  oiuacantkShde»  of  HorL  Rrit.J{,the' R.  Oxyac&ntha  and  R  diotea  of  Don'f 
MiUer,  the  flrft  introduced  in  1883,  and  the  last  in  I8SS,areoonfidered  hardy ;  but  they  are  rarely  to 
tae  afct  with  in  gaidenf.  (See,'aIfO,  fereral  fpeclca  enumerated  under  AnacardiAocB  of  Uie  Himalaya, 

P-  "4.) 

The  trmme  and  green.houfe  spedef  of  RJM#  are  numerouf ,  af  wlll  be  feen  by  a  glance  at  our 
BorL  Briif  p^  110.  When  tried  in  the  open  dr,  many  of  them  wlU  protiably  be  fbund  hardy,  and 
perhape  uL  of  them  hatf>haidy.    R.  keteropkflla,  gencrally  kept  in  the  greai^houflc,  wat  planted 
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«niiut  a  waO  ia  the  garden  of  tbe  Loadon  HorticulUinl  SocLety.  In  I83t.  and  ii  ftmnd  quitc  hard j. 
We  Antldnite  the  hArdhMM  oT  nMMt  of  tbe  oCher  speciet  from  their  habiti ;  vlx.  from  their  being 
generally  decfduoui.  in  tfae  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  producing  their  ihoots  ra- 
pidly,  and  m  eorly  in  the  ceaaon  ae  to  allow  time  for  tbeir  ripeniog  txrfore  ibe  n>praoch  of  fWwt ; 
«nd  ftom  their  baving  no  Tiuble  buda  in  the  ihoots,  but  numeroui  germi  in  tne  rooti :  a  pcoof 
tbat  a  groat  part  of  the  vitalltjr  of  the  plaiit  U  «ader  ground»  and,  ooMcqueatly,  eompirativelf  Mfe 
from  tbe  biiluence  of  tbe  weatber. 

GfiNus  IIL 


[*!L] 


DVVAlfA  Kth.    Thr  Duvaua.    Lin.  Sy$U  Polygamia  Monoe^cia. 

iien^fitnMem.    Ktb.  Qen.  Tsreb.,  p.  &  ;  Dec:  Prod.,  SL  p.  74. ;  Doa*f  MilL,  S.  p.  7& ;  Lindley  in  BoC« 

Reg.,  t  IfiSB.  157a  1580. 
«StMMMiyMet.  5bhlnui  ip.  Andr. ;  ^mf^rii  ip.  Coe. 
jSerioathn*    Called  Dura^n,  "  aAer  Af.  Duvau,  a  French  botaniit,  knoirn  ai  tbe  editor  of  the 

orlginal  edltion  of  Riehard*i  Analffie  dm  PrfnUs  and  for  aome  obierTationa  on  yerAmlca.^  ILimdie», 

in  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1568.) 

Gem.  Ckar.t  tc.  CtUffg  persiitent,  witb  4—5  legmenti.  CoroUa  of  4^  concave  peCali.  Sexet 
monflBclouiff  potjgamoui.  Stamene  8—10,  inierted  under  a  pitchcr.ihaped  calydne  diil^  which 
hai  ai  many  iinuiei  and  ai  many  teeth  ai  there  are  itameoi :  theie  are  oppoiite  the  linuiei,  and 
half  of  them  oppoaite  tbe  petali,  and  half  of  them  altemate  with  them.    Antker»  in  the  fhiit. 


bearing  flowen  barren.  Qvarif  oonical,  includlng  one  ovule,  barren  in  lome  flowen.  Styie»  S— 4. 
Stigma»  capitate.  Frwi<  a  globoie  drupe,  witb  a  leathery  nu^  whoie  aeed  ii  penduloui,  and  bai  flat 
ootyledoni,and  a  long  radide.-- Chillan  treei  and  ihrubi,beoomingipiny  aitneyadvanoe  in  growth; 


their  leavei  limple,  and  tbeir  flowen  dicpoied  in  aaillary  racemei,  many  in  a  raceme  {Dec  Prod., 
ii.  p.  74.,  and  Limdle»,  in  Soi.  Reg.,  t  1568.  1573.  1580.}  Tbere  are  four  ipeciei  hi  cultivation, 
which  are  all  very  handiome evcigreen  buibei,  with  brigbt  ihioing  foliage ;  tneleavei  ratfaer  imall. 


ii.  p.  74.,  and  Lindley,  in  Bol.  Reg.,  t  1568.  1573.  1580.}    Tbere  are  four  ipeciei  hi  cultivation, 
wbicfa  are  all  very  handiome evcigreen  buibei,  with  brigbt  ihioing  foliage ;  tneleavei  ratfaer  im  " 
oblong,  and  tootbed ;  with  numeroui  small  floweri  of  a  greeniih  yellow,  and  imall  dry  bmiet. 

Propertiti  ttnd  Uset,  The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  the  nature  of  turpentine ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
odour  i^eryades  all  parts  of  the  plants»  especiallx  those  in  which  the  sap  is 
most  abundant.  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  D. 
OYiiUL,  and,  doubtless,  by  those  of  every  species  of  Duvaua  and  of  «Sbhinus, 
when  thrown  upon  water.  both  in  a  whole  state  and  when  broken  into  pieces. 
The  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  ''  afler  lying  a  short  time,  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive»  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet 
of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  tuipentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  them, 
to  empty  themselves  with  yiolence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  dischaige.  Thus  we  have  in  every 
leaf  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire  until  the  stock  of 
ammunition  is  expended."  (Boi.  Reg.)  The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  water  have  been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  employed  in  manceuvring, 
or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing.  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  377.)  Dr. 
Oillies  states  that  the  Pehuenco  Indians  prepare  by  fermentation  an 
intoxicating  iiquor  from  the  fruit  of  D.  Iatif61ia,  or  a  nearly  ailied  species. 
(Bot.  Reg.) 

Propttgatum  and  CuHure.  Seeds  have  been  produced  plentiiiiUjr  in  the 
London  HorticMillyiral  8ociety'8  garden  by  D.  dep^ndens,  trained  to  a  south 
wall ;  and  seeds  of  D.  latifdlia  are  often  imported  from  Chile.  Plants  of 
this  genus  may  also  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  stnick  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  species  *'  will  not  bear  the 
climate  of  London  without  protection  fi^om  frost ;  but,  if  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly :  in  short, 
they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  (Bot.  Ree.)  D.  ovata,  and,  it  is  pr6- 
bable,  all  the  species,  **  will  grow  in  any  soii  or  sitnation  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter;  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Comwall."  (Bot.  Reg.)  D.  dep^ndens,D. 
ov^ta,  and  D.  latifolia  have  flowered  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society^s 
Garden,  the  two  former  in  July,  and  plentifully ;  the  last  in  June  and  July, 
but  it  seems  by  the  figure  in  Bot.  Reg.^  much  less  abundantly  than  the  other 
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Iwo.  The  fhiit  produced  by  D.  dep^ndeni  coniiiti  of  smtill,  dry,  blackish 
purple  bcmea.  Thc  species  BppcBr  highly  deiirsble  to  all  who  have  a  con- 
•erratiTe  wall,  if  it  were  onl;  to  eicite  an  intereit  in  planti  in  the  mindi  of 
chitdreo,  by  eshibiting  to  them  the  curious  action  of  the  leave*. 

t   l.  D.  i>epb'^dgns  Dec.     The  dr<ioping<^nrAr<' Duvauo. 
MtmttlfUM.    Dcc  Prol.,  S.  il  Tl. ;  Dob'i  11)11.,  S.  a  TS.  i 

UoHty  In  BiN.  Ref.,  I.  1573. 
AnoanvL     .jDitni  pulfnmi  O».  /ok,  3.  n  KL   1. 139.  i 

SEhlnui  dnindBU   0-L    Dl>ad.,S.  p.  loa.  i    Du.mila  df 

ptndt»  .  riwL  &K.  WJjc.,  1.  p.  n&  a« 

SiHraiAui,     C»,  Ic,  L  Sas,  i  IbC  Bi%.,  L  1573,  j  Ulil  our  M 

9fac.  Cter.,  ^    Lc«T«  DUHtlj,  cflpeeUllr  upon  tlit  llowtr' 
bewiiw  bruiGbei,  otioTitc,  mnd  Tcrt  oMuie,  or  creD  enur- 

^ikt'^»  th»c  or  D  oiia.  {Umtirr,  !■  aw.  Jr»., 
L  m&)  A  Kce,  «  uUire  of  ChUl,  where  it  li  oillHi 
0KiiV*u  IDa-  Prod.,  iL  p.  74J  Intnduced  In  IT9U. 
Th«e  li  in  olil  plant  or  il  in  the  Boltnic  Oeiden  M  Kcw, 
KHjid  ■  wbLJ  wlih  K  wot  cipcct,  which  hu  ■tlmined  « 
wlih  •eiT  lutie  pTotiictlon.  llVEn  ii 
Chebaa  Botuic  Omrden,  which  ilHIL 
,  wiua  ■  injnk  7  in.  ib  cirnidafcteDCe,  «ItcT  hftvlni 
A  jcwrc  b4jnted.  Ttie  pluit  in  ihc  Londoa  HorUcuU 
I  Sodat^^iOknien  hu  pu*etlieven  irlntcTi  ■gaLntt  m 
vlth  1  louthefn  eipr«uf%  The  winteroT  ]S3-:.6  hiv. 


■  2.  D,  ova'ta  Lindl.     The  owtAeJeaevd  Duvaua. 
LlndL  in  Bot.  Re(.,  L  L5S& 

1001«  [hw  Ihe  lecw  SluAni mutlyg.  aii>4'«v, «■  £W.  A^.,  t.  156»)  NcaTl; 
(^UtDCDnibiac  Ihcm."  iUiidlciQ  Aboul  611  hifh.  Bnnchn  .piiiciccnL  Inl; 
iivcui  DDlr  ■  nrieljor  Ihe  precnlina  >i>tcici. 

■  3.  D.  L*TiFo'uA  Gill.     The  broud-leaved  DuvuLia. 
UHljflrMm     GIIHmMSS.)  L>ndlliiBu.Rcf.  t  ISM.  g:]^ 


UHl(flrMm  GiniM  MSS.  i  L>ndl  ln  BoL 
^■jnjwir,  D.  depfndeni  y  Utm*.  Bol.  Miic. 
&tr*wimt.    BoL  Rer,  I-  I^M. ;  UHl  our;^.  S 


iufA,M3. 
-,,  ^,     LekTCfl  oUonf,  icule,  coencly  loothcd,  u 

dencr,  Ihe  lcnfUi  nf  Ihc  ]cHet.  Stuieni  8.  ILMIir 
tm  Ac  Rct-,  L  1580.)    "  Whiumr  Biir  he  lhau|ht"  oT 

d^Libciw  cu  '-btm  doubt  thil  tiilt  li  ■  rotillidlSiict 

Ijce,  ud  CDluuT,  ind  Ihe  whole  i>)«nl  In  Iti  hiUt,'>en' 
dlflkiaiit,  Inil  >e  tot  LI  indnliilD  all  lla  peculiirlllH  un- 
duaicd  wben  Tilied  IVon  mdf,"  (M,)  Thli  ipMlci  It 
Tcrr  canwn  in  Chlll,  ind  h  eiMed  thore  Hmnig  Um, 
■  well  u  a.  dairfndem,  It  hh  inlroduetd  Into  Bril^lii 
m  laei,  or  bcATe,    Tlie  plmt  In  Ibe  Hortiniltunl  Sn- 

Budi  hi  isei.  Thif  «icciciL  )ud(lng  frao  the  •bme-rani- 
Uoiied  pl*ni,  ■■  ExunliiHi  br  u>  Aprtl  Mh,  tsa^  ■ppran 

Ibui  once  renurkn),  Uiat,  whcn  ihe  m^jDTilr  o(  ■  ipH^H  oT 

liT«leHian,btconie  hiidr,    The  flnt,  Slr  Jowph  Bankt 

■  4.  D.  nENT*'TA  Vcr.    The  toothed-/flirfrf  DuvBiia. 

HeiUifittlieH.   Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  7f  ;  I>m-.  Mill.,  S.  p.  7B. 
AwMM.   «tblnut  dcnlliu  Amlr,  Hol.  Rrp.,  i.  liSO. 
Mitmint-    Andi,  HdI.  Bcp.,  t,  6M. 
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«Mc.  Ckar  ,  tfi.    LMtf  mceoUte,  tootfied,  ■earoely  lo  Unik  ■••  th«  raomne.    StameiM  10.  (D<c.  Pr«tf. , 
Tl  p.  74)  A  shrub,  a  natire  of  the  Island  of  Owhyhce.  lld,)  iDtroduced  in  1796.    The  pUnt  In  Ibe 
Horticultural  Societ«y*i  Gardcn  was  placed  agalnst  Che  wall  In  1828.    It  Is  probable  that  planU  of 
this  ipedes  axe  extant  in  nany  oU  coUectioiM  In  oomervttories. 


App.  i.  Otha^  Spectes  ofDumisL. 

There  is  a  pUnt  belonging  to  this  genus  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Oarden«  which  wasplaccd 
against  a  wall  there  in  1831,  but  which  has  not  yet  flowt>f«d.  It  seems  somewhat  diflbrent  In 
foliage  from  the  preceding  sorts,  and  ma^  be  a  variety.  The  othen  we  consider  as  Dodiiag  more 
than  varieties,  unless  we  eacept  D.  latifUia. 

t 

App.  I.  Oiher  Species  of  Anacardtdcea,  half-hardyj  or  conjectured 

to  be  90. 

SttiU  pttn^fi^  WalL  and  S.  cttmpamuiiUa  WalL  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Nepal,  «fid 
included  in  our  list,  pi  174>,  as  likdy  to  prove  hardy  when  once  introduced.  In  Donti  TaUltr  (IL 
p.  ^.),  they  are  very  properiy  marked  as  lequiring  the  green.house ;  and  we  should  probably  not  have 
induded  tbem  among  the  half.hardy  species,  had  we  not  had  the  aid  of  Blr.  Royle*s  opinlon,  as  stated 
io  p.  173. 

m  Schinui  MCilli  L.  {DoiCs  MtiLy  ii.  p.  76. ;  Lam. 

lU^  t.  822.;  and  our  fi^.  234.)  is  a  deciduou» 

shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 

where  it  ^rows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.    The  leaves 

are  impari-pinnate,  with  lanceolate  serrated  leaflets. 

The  nowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ; 

and  they  are  succeeded  by  berries  about  as  large 

as  a  pea,  of  a  singulariy  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 

highly  polished.     This  species  was  introduced  in 

1597,  and,  till  lately,  was  kept  in  green-houses ; 

but  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  tne  London  Horticul* 

tural  Society  has    stood  out  several  years  in  the 

open  border,  witbout  any  protection  whatever. 

It  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wail,  not  only  on  account  of 

the  l>eauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  l)erries,  but  from  the  interest  attached  to  tt, 

from  the  usefulness  of  itsproducts  in  its  native  country,  were  it  is  calied  the 

Peruvian  mastich  tree.    Tne  Peruvians  are  reported  to  make  a  vinous  liquor 

and  a  sort  of  vinegar  from  its  berries;  and,  from  the  resinous  gum  which  exudes 

from  its  stem,  they  prepare  mastich.    The  fresh  leaves  ezhibit  the  same 

phenomenon,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  those  of  Duvaua  (see  p.  558.), 

and,  prol)abiy,  other  terebinthinate  ^enera.    The  leaves,  the  liaric,  aad  other 

parts  of  the  plant,  wben  bruised,  emit  a  terebinthinate  odour.    There  are  two 

plants  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  wliich,  in 

1834,  was  3ft.  high,  after  having  been  2  years  pianted;   and  the  second, 

which  differs  in  its  foliage  from  the  other,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  Iiaving  t>een 

planted  3  years.    The  common  name  in  gardens  is  S.  MoIIe;  but  the  proper 

specific  name  is  MitlUy  wliich  b  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree. 

S.  M.  S  AnAn  Un.  Spec,  1467.,  D<m*s  Mili.,  S  p.  77.,  U  a  variety  with  the  leaflets  almost  enttre. 
8.  Hu^gan  MoL  and  S.  virgiua  Sweet  are  species  firom  Chili  and  Lima,  probably  as  bardy  aa 
ilfiUtf. 

Tricerot  (ftom  treit^  Chree,  and  kera$,  a  horn ;  because  the  berry  is  three-horoed)  eodUmdtindnsit 
Louc  (Drc.  Prod.,  S.  p.  89.,  and  Don'»  Mill.^  S.  p.  77.)  is  a  tree  with  impari.plnnate  leavea,  a 
native  orCochiQ.China,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  S6ft.  It  would  fotm  a 
most  desirable  acquisition  to  Britisb  gardens,  as  tbeie  can  be  little  doubt.  of  its  proving  quite  hardy. 

Heierodindron  ole^fbUmm  Desf.  (£>on*«  MUl,  2  p.78.)  is  an  evergreen  shrub  from  Kew  Hollana^ 
with  the  appearance  of  Cnebrum  tricdocum. 

Styloplisitim  tpatMuldtum  Desf.  {Don's  MUL,  2.  p.78.}  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

Cnedrum  tricdceum  L.  iLam.  111.,  t  S7.)  Is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  Franoe^  In  dry 
and  gravelly  places.  It  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-housea  sioce  179S ;  and,  <m  dry  sbci- 
teredrockworlifitwillstandtheopenair  wlth  littleor  no  protection:  producing  its  yeUow  flowers 
ftom  Aprll  to  September,  and  npening  its  brownish  red  3-seeded  Aruits,  which  resemble  in  form 
those  of  J!?uph6rWa  I.£rhyris,  and  remaln  on  all  the  winter.  The  plant  is  evergreeu,  uid  grows 
to  the  htight  of  ftom  1  ft.  to  S  ft  A  specimen  of  tbis  species  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted 
at  the  footof  a  wall,  and  protected  with  a  giass  case,  but  without  any  artiflclal  h(»t,  has  stood  for 
the  last  slx  years:  and  is  now  ( April  Sa  1&96)  18  inches  higfa,  and  covered  with  fmt  and  flowers  ; 
contrasting  strongly  with  Coronilla  gladca,  pkinted  in  the  same  glass  case,  and  beautiAiIIy  in  flower 
at  the  same  time. 

Cnebi-nm  puiveruUwtum  is  a  native  of  Teneriflb»  «iid  probaUy  as  hanly  as  the  other. 


CHAP.  Kll. 


LEGUMJNACE^. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  TU£  UAXF-HARDY   LI6NBOUS  PLAtfTS   OF    THE  ORDM 


BaUanMUndrom  gUeadhue  Kimtfa,  and  DaD's  MilL,  i.  p.  8M  the  ilm^ru 
cileid^nnf  oT  Lin.  (Foik/  Symk,  1.  pi  88.  1 11. :  and  our  flg.  3SS.  repretenU 
liigabraneh,drftwntoouruBualicaleorfiin.to  Ift.,  and  Jlg.9S6.  repBeMBting 
the  flower  and  fhait  of  the  natural  flie),  the  Balm  of  ftilead  tree^  la  a  natire  of 
AraUa,  with  leftTet  palmately  trifoUate,  and  fmall  whltidi  flowen.  There  are 
t  wo  or  three  TaricClef  of  It,  which  aaejbf  fome  oon- 
fidercd  fpecief,  but  none  of  them  haTe  yet  been 
Introduced  into  Brltain.  —  Citndrlmm  Pimila 
Kdnic.  iDon*t  MUL.  2.  p.  85.)  If  a  trae  with  com. 
pound  leaTefl,  growuig  to  the  height  of  fiOft.  in 
the  wooda  of  Cochin-Cnina  and  JaTa. 

FagdMlrum  6.  Don.  (Do»*f  MiU.,  pi  87.)  if  a 
Capo  genus,  oontainlng  fereral  qMclei  of  eTcr- 
green  fhrubf,  with  altomate  plnnate  leaTOf,  fome 
of  which  ma/  probably  proTe  hardy :  btit  none  of 
whlcb  liaTe  hitncrto  been  Introduced. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF   THE   UALF*HARDY   LIGNEOUS   8PECIES   OF   THB   ORDER 

JMYRIDA^CEiE. 

Aw^rla  totifera  'WHId.,  tbe  J.  balfamf f^  of  L.  and  Cai.  Car.  1 40.,  if  a  tree  with  oonpound' 
lenTei^  a  nadTe  of  Carolina,  and  growing  to  the  beight  of  50  ft.  It  if  oommonly  kept  In  green- 
bouaef ;  bnt  therecan  be  little  doubt,  fhmi  theclimate  of  its  natiTecountry,  that  !t  would  succeed 
againat  a  conserTatlTe  walL  The  fhnt  if  produoed  In  racemef,  and  it  U  pearl-tbaped  and  pur^e.- 
Fnm  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  Julce  dif tUf  af  Uaek  aa  iak,  which  if  reported  to  be  poifonouiL  The 
leaTeMn  a  dzied  ftate,  <re  hi^y  oephalic.  ThU  f peclef  was  introduced  in  1820,  but  It  If  not  oommon. 
U  wdl  deferref  a  plaoe  in  coHectionf,  aa  tlie  repreaentatiTe  of  a  genuf  oontaining  Tariouf  fpedea 
interefting  in  mcdicine  and  the  artf. 

A  Jhr^dma  Nutt  If  a  ahrub,  arowtog  to  the  heigbt  of  10  ft  in  Eaftem  Florlda,  with  reticulately 
Tvtaied,  glandnlar,  reslnouf,  and  fragrant  leeTef,  and  blaek  berrief,  about  the  eiie  <tf  tbofe  of  biack 
Wb«n  introduoed,  it  wiU^ubtleff  be  fbund  halthaidy. 


CHAP.  XLI. 


OF   THB   HARDY   LIGNEOU8   PLAMTS   OF   THE  ORDER   LEOUMINA^CBiE. 

Thb  Dame  of  L^iumiiilkceee  is  applied  to  this  extenBiTe  and  truly  natural 
order,  on  account  irf^the  seeds  of  all  tbe  speciesbeine  produced  in  l^minous 
pods,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  uie  common  pea  or  bean ; 
and  qnite  dmrent  from  the  siliquose  pods  of  cnidferous  plaots. 

Tke  Dutmctwe  Ckaracteristict  are :  Calyx  with  5  divisions,  either  parti- 
tionsy  teeth,  or  cleftsy  the  odd  one  anterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 
Fruit  a  l^gume.  Seed  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  {lAndletf^  Intrpd, 
to  y,  S.,  and  Key.)  The  ligneous  spedes  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
most  part  deciduous ;  and  they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of 
che  world.  The  order  contains  some  of  our  finest  omamental  shrubs  and  low 
trees,  snch  as  Robinia,  Cytisus,  Wisti^,  Genfsta,  CTlex,  Am6rpha,  HaUmo- 
dendron,  Ackda,  Oledftschta,  Cercis,  and  various  others.  It  also  contains 
some  conaiderable  trees,  wfaich  belong  to  the  genera  Robfnta,  Gledltschia, 
Sophom^  &c.  The  genera  containing  hardy  Itgneons  plants  are  in  number 
tipeBty«three,  whicfa,  after  De  CandoUe  and  O.  Don,  we  place  in  characterised 
iiertiotw,  Bnd  ascribe  to  Cfaem  ahort  characters,  that  ave  more  or  less  contra- 
distinctive. 

a  Q  2 
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Sect.  I.   SOPHO^REX. 

Seci.  Char,    CoroUa,  in  most,  papilionaceous.     Stameos  10,  with  the  fila- 

ments  distinct.     Legume  not  jointed.     Cotyledons  flat,  leafy.    Embr^o 

with  tbe  radicle  beaide  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.     Leaves  siroply  pm- 

nate,  or  simple. 

SoPHO^nA  R.  Br.    Legume  necklace-shaped,  including  many  seeds.    Leaf 

with  more  than  three  leaflets. 
ViRGi^Li^  Lam.    Legume  compressed,  including  many  seeds.     Leaf  with 

more  than  three  leaflets. 
PiPTA^NTHUs  Swt.    Legume  compressed,  incUiding  6  seeds.     Leaf  with  its 
leaflets  3. 

Sect.  IL  Lo\em. 

SecL  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments  of  all 
connate,  or  those  of  9  connate,  and  that  of  one  distinct.  Legume  not 
jointed.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons. 
The  cotyledons  fiattish ;  in  eermination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished 
with  stomata.     Leaves  simpTy  pinnate,  or  simple. 

frLEX    L.      Calyx    2-parted,    5-toothed.      L^ume    oval-oblong,    turgid, 

scarcely  longer  than  tne  calyx,  containing  but  ^w  seeds,  though  the  ovules 

are  many.     Habit  spiny. 
Stauraca^nthus  Lk.    Calyx  3-^arted,  5-toothed.     L^ume  flat,  extended 

far  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  many  seeds.     Habit  spiny. 
iS^PA^RTiUH  Dec.     Standard  roundish.     Keel  acuminate.    Branches  rush- 

like.    Leaf  simple. 
Gbni^sta  Lam.     Standard  oblong-oval.      Keel  oblong,  not  wholly  includ- 

ing  the  stamens  and  pistils.    Leaves  with  3  leaflets,  or,  in  some,  simple. 
Cy'tisus  Dec.     Standard  ovate.    Keel  very  obtuse,  iucluding  the  stamens 

and  pistil.    Leaves,  in  all,  with  3  leaflets. 
Adenoca^rpus  Dec.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.    Legume  bear- 

ing  stalked  glands  all  over  it. 
Ono^nis  L.     Calyx  with  5  linear  se^raents.      Standard  striate.      Legume 

containing  few  seeds ;  in  most,  turgid. 
Amo^rpha  L.     CoroIIa  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 
RoBi^Ni^  Dec.    Legume  flat ;  that  edg^  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 

mai^ined.    Leaf  impari-pinnate. 
CaraqjCna  Lam.     Legume  rather  cylindrical.     Leaf  abruptly  pinnate. 
Halimodb^ndron    FiMch.      Legume    stipitate,    inflated,  bladdery.      Leaf 

abruptly-pinnate. 
Calo'phaca  Fttdi.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9  connate,  that  of  one 

distinct.    Legume  sesaile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 

some  rigid  and  glanded. 
CoLU^TBA  R.  Br.    Legume  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 
jIstra^galus  Dec.    Legume   with   its    lower   suture  so  bent  in   towards 

the  opposite  one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem»  more  or  less,  2-celled. 

Sect.  HL  iRTBDrsA^RES. 

Sect.  Char.  CoroUa  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes;  the  10  connate;  9  connate  and  one 
disttnct;  or  connate  by  fives:  in  a  few  cases  all  are  distinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  1-seeded  joints,  called  loments.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  flattish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

Coroni^lla  Neck.  Calyx  campanulate,  usually  shorter  than  the  claws 
of  the  petals.  Carina  acute.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Secds  ovate,  or 
cylindrical. 
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Sect.  IV.  Phasbo^lba. 

SecL  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  9  filaments 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  with  a  cellular,  transverse,  membrane- 
ous  partidon,  that  is  in  some  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
mination^  either  remam  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leaves 
that  scarcelj  have  stomata.    Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

WisTA^RX^  Nutt.    Leaf  impari-pinnate. 
Zupi^KUS  Toum.    Leaf  digitate. 

Sect.  V.  Cassie^^. 

Sect,  Char,    Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals ;  in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  distinct.    Leaves  doublj 
or  tri|^y  pinnate ;  in  some  simple. 
Olbdi^tschi:^  L.     Sexes  dioeciously  polygamous.     CoroUa  of  3 — 5  equal 

petals.     Legume  in  most  long  and  narrow.     Seeds  compressed.    Leaves 

compoundly  divided.    Bearing  prickles  in  most. 
Gthno^cladus  Lam,      Sexes,  by  defect,  dioecious.     Corolla  of  5  equal 

petals.     Legume  coropressed  and  broad.     Seeds  scarceiy  compressed. 

Leaves  compoundly  divided. 
Obbcis   Zf.      Sexes    hermaphrodite.      Corolla    sub-papilionaceous,    of  5 

unequal  petals ;  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.    Leaves 

simple. 


Sect.  I.      SOPHO^REJE. 

Genus  I. 


1 


SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  Thb  Sophora.    Lin,  StfH.  Dec&ndria  Monog^na. 

UemtlfiemHam.  R.  Brown  in  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voi  &  p.  2. ;  Dec  L6g.  Mini.,5.;  Prod.,  8.  p.95ki 

Doa«(MiIL.SLalOO. 
Sjnemtfme.    SoaMrm  ipee.  Lin.  Oen.^  Na  508. 
lierimtion.   Alterod  fr om  topkero,  the  Anbic  name  of  a  pqpilionaoeouf  flo wering  tree. 

De9criptum.  Tlie  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Japan 
or  Cbina,  and  it  is  hi^hl  y  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance  m  the  south  of  France  ana  Italy.  The  two  varieties  of 
this  species  (&  japonica)  are  propagated  by  graftine.  All  the  sorts  will  grow  in 
any  soil  which  isary;  butin  Britain,  north  of  London,  they  are  rather  tender. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  where  the  suromers  are  hotter  than  in  England, 
and  tbe  winters  colder,  as  at  Vienna,  for  example,  these  trees  are  quite 
hardy. 

^  \,  S,  JAPO^NICA  L,    The  Japan  Sophora. 

Ideni^fieatkm.    lin.  Mant,  78. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  9a ;  Don'a  M1U.,SL  p.  109. 
Amomifwte.    S.  sf  nica  JMer  Jomm.  Pkye.,  14.  p.  248,  Dec  Ligwn.,  t.  4.  f.  1. 

Emgrarimgs.     Red.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  21. ;  Dec  L^gum.,  1 4.  f.  1. ;  and  the  plateof  this  speciea 
in  our  Seeond  Voliune. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets,  which  are  bblong- 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth ;  panicle  loose,  terminal ;  pods  smooth.  A  tree, 
a  native  of  Japan,  frowing  to  the  heigfat  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  producing 
large  bunches  of  rather  small  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember.     Introduced  in  1763. 

VaneBeu 

2  S.y.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has   the  leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cuhivating  as  an  omamental  plant. 

QQ  3 
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1(  S.j.  3  pendula  Hoit.,  haa  pendulouB  thoots,  and  is  a  very  remaiiLabla 
▼ariety.  Orafted  near  the  ground,  the  shoots  run  along  the  sur&ce, 
like  those  of  a  trailing  plant»  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  main 
stem ;  in  good  soil,  a  shoot  extending  itself  6  ft.  or  8  fl.  in  one  sea- 
8on.  Orafled  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  20  ft.»  the  shoots  han^  down, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  omamental  of  pendulous  trees,  both  m  sum- 
mer  and  winter.  There  are  speciniens  m  the  Horticultural  Society*i 
Gardeny  and  in  Kni^t's  Exotic  Nursery,  Ring's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Our  engravine  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  H.  was  taken  from  the  fonner 
specimen.  The  bright  smooth  ereen  of  the  branches  renders  this 
variety  truly  omamental,  even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 

DetcripUon,  Spc,  This  is  a  round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter 
by  the  fine,  smooth,  dark  green  bark  of  its  youne  wood  and  smaller  braiches ; 
andy  in  sunmier,  by  the  dm  blue  green  of  its  foliage.  In  deep  free  soil,  this 
tree  grows  with  great  rapidity,  seedlings  attainin^  tbe  height  of  lOft.  or  12  ft. 
iii  4  or  5  years ;  and  rn  20  or  90  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  In  France,  near  Paris,  tbere  are  trees  of  the  height  of 
60  ft.  The  sophora  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  were  introduced  into  Fronce 
before  they  found  their  way  into  En^|and.  In  1747,  Father  d'Incartille 
8ent  seedlmffs  of  tbis  tree  to  Bemard  De  Jussieu,  at  Paris,  who  sowed  the 
seeds,  and  distributed  the  plants.  In  1763,  it  is  recorded,  as  haviug  been 
cultivated  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  by  Gtordon,  who  probably  reeeived  it 
•from  Jussieu.  In  1779,  a  tree  in  the  ^urden  of  M.  De  Noailles,  at  St.  Oerw 
main  en  Laye,  flowered  for  the  first  trnie  in  France;  and  soon  afterwards 
seed  was  ripened  in  abundance,  from  which  the  nurseries  of  Europe  have 
been  supplied  with  plants.  There  are  large  specimens  in  Englana,  which 
flower  freely ;  but  the^  have  never  yet  ripened  seeds :  indeed,  the  tree  ripens 
seeds  in  France  only  m  the  very  warmest  seasons. 

Properties  and  Utes.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a  strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  those  who  pmne  the  tree,  or 
otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a  green  state.  Thb  was  first  discovered 
by  a  tumer,  who,  while  at  work  on  a  piece  of  wood  newly  taken  fi^om  the 
tree,  was  seized  with  the  colic,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  off.  The  foUow- 
ing  moratnff  he  resumed  his  work ;  and  the  same  thing  having  happened  to 
.him  again,  ne  sent  for  a  neigbbourin^  turaer,  and  afterwards  tor  two  others, 
who  were  all  alike  sdzed  with  cohc,  and  vioiently  purged.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Chinese,  who  employ  tbe  wood  in  a  dntd  stale,  snner  bo 
'inconvenience  firom  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  tbe  Dktionnaire 
General  dei  Emua  et  Forett,  where  the  sophora  is  treated  on  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  long  extract  is  made  firom  a  pamphlet  published  on  tfae  snbject 
bv  M.  Guerrapain,  no  notiee  is  taken  of  this  singular  property.  In  tbat  pam- 
phlet,  the  sopnora  is  mentioned  as  rivallinf^  the  Hobfnia  Pseud-ilcacia  in  the 
robttstness  of  its  habit,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  as  surpassing  it  in 
.durability,  and  in  suitableness  for  culture  in  arable  laods,  ftom  its  roota 
being  chiefly  of  the  descending  kind ;  while  those  of  the  Robinia  ^tend 
themselves  horizontally  near  the  surface.  Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fmit  is  eroployed 
,  to  dye  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  flowers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  of  so  superior  a 
'hue,  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  dyeing  stuffs  to  be  wora  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  In  Britain,  the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as 
omamental ;  and,  in  that  respect,  none  of  the  arboreous  Leguminaceae  are 
equal  to  it  in  beautv  of  folii^^  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they  are  pro- 
duced,  are  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  conspicuous, 
though  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Robinia  viscdsa.  One  remarkabie 
property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
/leasons  do  not  tum  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  ofl*,  as  heat  does  thal  of  most 
of  the  other  pinnated-leaved  Legumin^cese.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
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France»  and  is  strikingly  exenplified  in  the  remaiiis  of  the  garden  at  Bfar- 
boeuf,  near  the  Barri^re  de  Chailtot,  in  Parisy  whiere  some  ver^  larse  sophoras 
and  robinias  ace  growina  together.  The  pendulous  variety  is  wdl  deserving 
of  cuhure  as  an  obiect  of  singularity  and  beauty ;  and,  where  it  is  desired  to 
CDver  a  surface  with  intense  green  foKage  during  summer,  for  example,  a  dry 
hittock,  a  plant  of  this  variety,  placed  on  the  centre,  will  a^complish  the  pur- 
pose  eflbctually. 

Soil,  Propagatiotiy  ^c,  Any  free  soil  wilt  suit  this  tree;  but,  in  cold  climates, 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  poor  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  compelled  to 
make  shorter  shoots ;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent,  are  more  easily 
npened.  Where  it  is  desired  to  have  trees  that  will  soon  come  into  flower, 
seedting  plants  should  be  grafled  with  scions.  The  tree  will  grow  by  cuttinga, 
roore  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers  from  a  flowering  tree. 

/ItntMiet.  Tbe  largett  tsee  in  the  ntighbourhood  of  London  ia  at  Svon,  wbere  it  i«  £7  ft.  htgfa  :  the 
tflameCer  of  Ihe  tnink  it  Sft,  and  of  tbe  nead  80  ft  It  flowers  beautinilly  In  most  yean.  The  okletC 
tcee  near  Loodon  ia  at  Piiner*i  Crote,  wliere  it  towered,  for  tbe  flrtt  time  in  Ensland,  in  August 
ia07»  at  noCiced  p.  7S.  In  Kentington  Gardem,  in  the  north-wett  comer,  is  an  old  tree,  about  3D  ft. 
Ikigi),  wbich  flowen  oocasionally.  At  Kew,  tbere  is  a  tree50ft.  high.  In  the  Mile  Eod  Nuraery, 
«harc  it  a  t>«e  35  ft  high,  tfae  truak  8  (t  in  diameter,  and  tbe  diaroeter  of  tbe  head  30  ft  At  Hamn. 
stead,  at  Mount  Gro^e,  there  is  a  tree  38  ft.  high :  and  at  Kenwood,  on^  38  vears  plantcd,  3S  ft.  high. 
te  BucklngfaamsMre,  at  'femple  House,  a  tree,  40  years  plantod.  is  18  ft.  hign.  In  Cambrldgeshlre,  In 
tlie  Cambndge  Botanic  Oarden,  there  are  two  handsome  trees,  both  50  ft.  high,  wbich  have  flowered 
oecasioaally.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  jears  planted,  and  6(t.  high.  In  Hertfordshlrc,  at 
Cliesfauat,  B  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  falgb.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  tfae  Oxford  Botanlc  Oarden,  90  yenrs 
plaiited,  andSSft.  nlgfa.  In  Worcesteishlre,  at  Croome,  70  years  planted,  and  85  ft.  htgfa,  the  dia. 
meCer  of  the  tmnk  S  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  40  A. :  the  soil  a  osrk  sandy  loam.  In  Sootland,  in 
Hadrtingtomhire,  at  Tyningbam,  4i8  ft.  hlgfa.  In  Perthsfaire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted, 
aad  6  ft  blgh.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  at  Castletown,  35  ft.  high ;  at  Terenur»,  15  years  planCed, 
and  10  ft.  Mgfa.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Ttople,  50  years  pfainted,  and  35  ft.  high.  In  Munster,  at  Castie 
Frdb^  13  ft.  faigfa.  In  FrMce,  at  Paris,in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  lOOyears  planted,  and  64 ft.  faigh, 
thedismeCer  or  Cbe  faead  40ft. ;  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  a  tree,  which  stood  in  what  was  formerly 
Chc  gaiden  ef  XarlMBuf,  was  60  ft.  high,  and,flowered  and  ripened  seedsalmosC  every  year;  but  it  has 
latdy  been  cut  down,  with  sereral  oChen  in  the  same  gaiden,  the  ground  being  about  to  be  bullc  on. 


In  tbe  BoCanlc  Garden  at  TouUm,  a  tre^  50  yean  plantecL  is  60  fL  h\gh.  At  Nantes,-in  tlie  nunery  of  M. 
Kerridres,  a  Cree,  80  yean  planted,  is  25  ft.  hlgh.  In  Saxony,  at  WSrlits,  20  yean  planted, 
and  25  ft.  higfa.    In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  IGyean  planted,  and  18  ft.  bigh  ;  at  Briick  on  th* 


LeythiL  46  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  higfa.  In  Pnusia,  in  the  Botanlc  Garden;  at  Berlin,  aoyears 
plsinced,  and  25  ft.  higfa  ;  aC  Sans  Soaci,  20  yean  planted,  and  20  ft.  faigfa.  In  BaTarla,  at  Municfa, 
m  tfae  BoCanic  Oarden,  w  yean  planted,  and  25  ft.  higfa. 

Conmeraal  StatisUcs,  Price,  in  London,  of  2  years'  seedlings,  50t,  per 
100,  of  grafted  plants  2t,  6</.,  and  of  the  pendulous  variety  5s,;  at  BoUwylter, 
of  the  species  l  franc  and  50  cents  each,  and  the  variegated  variety  3  francs ; 
at  New  York,  the  species,  and  the  pendulous  variety,  1  dollar  each. 

GeNU8   II. 


m 

VIRGrLL^  L.     Thb  Viroilia.    Lin,  Sytt,  Dedlndria  Monog^nia. 

Idemiifieation.    Lam.  111.,  t.  346. ;  Per».  Encfa.,  1.  p.  45S. ;  R  Brown  in  Rort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  S.  p.  4.; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  98. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  111. 
JDtrivailom.  nmed  by  Lamarck  in  honour  of  the  poet  VtrgU,  whose  Georgics  enUtie  him  to  botanic 

coramemoratioo. 

Detcription,  Sfv,    There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a  deciduous  low  tree. 
t  1.  V.  LO^BA  Michjp,    The  yeUow-t£x>o(M  Virgflia,  or  Yellow  Wood. 

Uem^fieatkm. 
Emgrm^imgs. 

of  Cfais  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  9 — 11;  altemate,  ovate,  pointed, 
smooth.  A  tree,  in  its  iiative  country  rarely  exceeding  40  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  truDk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  greenish  bark,  having  a  smooth 
surface.  Theleaves,  on  young  trees,  are  from  1  ft.  to  I^  fl.  in  length,  and 
on  old  trees  not  above  half  that  size.  The  flowers  form  white  pendulous 
racemes,  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Robincn  Pseud-w4cacia,  but  not  so 
odoriferous.    The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  ripe 

Q  Q   4 


Micfax.  Fil.  Aib.  Amer.,  3.p.9B6.i.  a :  Dcc  Prod.,  2.  p.  98l  ;  Don*s  Mtll.,  2.  p.  112. 
«.     Defawn.  Herb.  Amat,  1 197. ;  Michx.  FiL  Arb.  Araer.,  3.  p.  226.  t  & ;  and  the  piate 
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about  the  middle  of  August.     Iii  Britsin,  the  (ree  is  kIiIori  seen  io  BoweT, 

there  b^ng  but  few  old  Bpecimens. 

Geography,  Hulori/,  S[c.  Vii^lia  lutea  iB  found  chiefl;  in  the  weBtern  part 
«f  Tennessee,  od  gentle  declivities,  on  b  loose,  deep,  and  fcriile  soil ;  where  it 
is  usually  asBocinted  with  Albras  riibra,  (ij^mndrlailus  cauBdensia,  Gledltschta, 
J^iiglans,  and  other  trecs  which  delight  in  good  soil.  It  was  diEcovered  by  ihe 
f  ounger  Michaui ;  and  plants  of  it  were  first  brougbt  to  England  bj  Mr.  Lyon, 
in  1818;  and  seeds  having  been  aince  frequently  sent  OTer,  the  plant  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections.  The  wood  n  fine-grained  and  sol\ ; 
and  remarLable  for  ils  deep  yellow  colour.  Tbis  colour  is  given  out  frecly 
to  water,  but  cannot  be  fixed  by  bIuik,  like  most  othcr  vegetable  colour*. 
Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  tree  in  America;  and,  in  Europe,  it  ia  planted 
solely  foT  puq)oaes  of  omanient  and  botanical  interest.  It  is  rather  iBter  in 
coming  into  It^  than  most  of  the  other  pinnBte-leaved  Legiiminacete,  and  it» 
leaveii  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  previously  becoming  of  b  fine  yellow. 

Soil,  Siluaiion,  ^'C.  An  open  airy  situHtion  is  desirable,  in  order  thM  the 
tree  may  ripen  ita  wood  ;  Bnd,tofacilitate  thesRine  purpose  where  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  soil  ou^ht  to  be  dry  rather  than  ricb.  In  the  London  nuTsericB, 
it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

SUHMa.    In  Ui>n«lghlicurhi>Dd<ifLiHidni,llwlil||lMUrJanumtlli<Diik*  Df  Dmnthln'! 

UcuHund  Sncidr'!  Ovdtn.  then  li  onc  JO  |r«u*  pluitol, 'Mcb.  In  18^1,  wm  I j  fl.  hlih  i  ln 
lh<  Hy*  End  NunRT,  Ihr»  laslm  ISH  hl|h.  InSurrn,  U  ClvenDnt,  Ihn  U  nH  «Dlt  hi(it, 
In9uHX,i(WartDnn,iiM.»wnpIaBI»],kilBn.  hl|h,   In  Btrkihlrr.u  WhiMKnlfhli,  »*,(» 

Bn  pluiUd,  li  £3  ft.  high:  the  dliiDelR  of  tltt  Inink  ti  Sin.,  mu6  nf  Ihr  hCHl  ion.  Iii  Ean,  it 
.  iHidi,  IDiHTipbntH],  HHl  17  rt-hlgh.   In  Pemtirekalilre,  at  GaMn  Gtn»  3S  jim  pUnwd, 

Dublla,  llll£e  CullH»waDd'NuiHrr,  17  Tnn 'pluilad, uidSS n.  Ilish. 

it  Bollwytler  I  franc 


PIPTA'NTHU8  ««■(.     Tns  Piptasthus.     Lia.  Syit.  Deciindria 
Monogynia. 
TifaU^aUim.    Swl.  FL-<9ud..  SAtj  Dnn'*  UaL,  2  JL  III. 

Deteriptiim,  S^c.     There  is  only  one  ipeciea  deBcribed  or  introduced,  which 
iH  B  Eiib-evergreen  buah  or  low  tree. 

■  P.  nbfale'nsis  Swf.    The  Nepal  Piptantbiu. 
MciUllkiiHMi.    Sirt.  Fl.Oird.,  !H, ;  Dtc  Prod: ;  Don-i  Mnu  i.  n.  ]». 

l^i^ilqK*    Tticrmtri.^t  UaaTn\0,\\i  D.  Do*  Prat.  FL  tltr.,v.^i  .itni(f rii  indlca  WaB.  VSX; 
Bi^Uila  nnaUntlt  rfaii:t.  Eial,  R.,  t.  131. 

■  IM,  *niji.  S3S.  ce)>rMriitin(  1  Aoim  ofthe  nituTil  •irc. 
837  Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Leaves  trifoliolate ; 

leaftets      elliptical-oblon^      Bcutc, 
hrond.  StipulesS,  Ini^e.  Theyoung  < 
leavea  are   silky;    and  the  Howers  i 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and    are  ' 
much    iHrjier   than    those    of    the 
cominon   laburnuni,  to  whicli  thcy 
biar   a  lenerBl    resemblBnce.       In 
Nepal,  the    shrub    grows   to    the 
height   of    H  ft.   or    10  ft.;    but   it 
i   cxceeds   thia   height   in 
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Brituh  gardena,  in  wara  slieltered  lituations.  It  may  \>e  consKlered 
as  rather  tender,  and  not  of  many  years'  duration:  neverthcless,  in  fine 
aeasoDs,  it  ripens  abundance  of  Beeds,  It  vaa  introduced  in  I8SI,  and 
flowera  in  May  and  June.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cultings  of  tbe 
n>ots,  and  o(  tbe  shoots,  as  well  as  by  aeeds  or  layera.  In  most  of  the 
counties  north  of  London,  the  safest  situation  for  it  will  be  againBt  a  wbII; 
and  it  we!l  deserves  a  place  there,  on  accoiint  of  its  luTiuriant  deep  green 
foliage,  snd  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
&.  M.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is  a  green-house  plant,  3  francs. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qf  SophbretB. 

SMli&riHMliuIJndL  (&>(.  ffn.,1. 11B£.)  Ii  iNfiJilibrul^lntroducvdtn  laai,  whiclinowi  |g  tha 

&  onnOH  Hoak.Ibii  9.  DcciclRittlli  of  Undl.  lAM.  ff«..  L  SW.I,  <t  an  «(rtnvn  Bnillliin  •hnib, 
miKhllka  Uioh  oT  Ibe  Spulili  btooiB,  but  ntbetpilet.  (Sec  Oml  M^,,il.  p.  ISl.) 


koretum  of  the  MsirLlaldlgn  WH  5< 

t  tD  he  qulte  hudj.    It  growi  freetj  ■□  Llf ht  Lounj  toll.  iod  it  prapafAted  yij 

■  (niid«UniSali>tl.tIlt  .WAratetltptenor  AiL,(Ai£  Vv.  >- 16T.,ind  ourjb.  HO.)  il 
iTew  Zealinil  low  (m  or  thtub,  introiluced  1n  ITTl,  aiKl  pToducini  l(i  lirge  pendubHU 

■  flowmln  Aprilind  Mtj.  Tliliii  ■  iMit  omanienUI  plant,  ind,  in  the  enTlroni  er 
ccvli  perfectlj  when  tnined  BgAlnit  Miir«IL,requir1nf  reiTllltle,irinr,ptDt«;tlDn.  In  the 
ADlcGvden,  thnvli  Atree  IstL  hi^-,  endiame  DeATlj  ofequiJ  helshtln  Ibegunleh  tif 
Itunl  SocletJ,  aid  ia  Lilddlsti'i  tlbarrluin. 

E.   mieJviltfUa    Sellib., 
tbe    SopJiiTa    niiCTOtibflla 

lew  (m  ftom  Kew  Zea- 
li   rqukllj   hardj,    If   not 


B.i^nv*il'aV/rBd.  lDn-iiiiU.,1  p.  111.),  E.  nHDlnu  Lrf. ,  _ _ 

latroduecd  in  ISliL  iBd  ta,  douMUH,  ••  lurdf  u  tbe  olbet  ipeelei  orihe  (cnui. 

B.  i*it,if*taa  Ulib.  (Om-i  MOL,  S.  n.  111.,  Bct  Set.,  L  738.)  )•■  nitrTt  dT  tbe  Sandwich  liUsd 
■bmltirantotbelMlihlof  8n.oTl0lt,^udngiowenruherinuller  Ihiii  thoKDr  E.B7rl 


T.  Dorcheeter,  il  hn  rLpened  hkIi  u  i  tt«ofLu(L  in  the  dwd  bordtr.    Th( 
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Mhilcfat  ofBft.  udpn. 


ft  ■  hiiidhiiBL  ftniH  ibnita  Adui  i>w  Cmt  of  GdchI 
dticlng  [u  rdlnw  flonn  in  Julr  ud  Auiun.  Tl 
vKlik  ■ltlit*l«ibct<i«lBiA»H,a(i^nMau 

■m«  ar  JbTsA.  LtM.  ud  wcjir- MaT^'' Oucl 
vltb  pale  pante  Ina  i  ud  Unn  m  «Iwr  V>^, 


dt  b|peia]iu, 

U.  Mmg.,  t.  1293.,  t)it  SaAin 

u).  Ji  DTKhk 

OiTtiirwf  BaidimaiMU  H.  Br.(Bi>t.  Stg.,  l.  3K.,na  aui 
Jb.  M3.]U*tlHuUnil  llnleNEWHolUndSirub,  wllhhuan 
iHTs  tai  britht  KuM  u<I  butr  aowEn,  whlch,  wltfi 

opn  ilr,  lu  Oh  wim  lituiiltoiii,  nm  If  Ihej  ihoulil  r» 
quln to be lakHi  up,uidkopt IbApolduTiniwliitev. 


tta*  uiHF  rnnulift  Applj  H  to  Chor6leDU. 

OimVMMm  artoriMomi  B.  Br.  |Ah.  Cd*.,  L  ]!!&  i  ■od  Dnr  Ar.tW.  o  ihawintthl  blUt  oTlbe  pluil. 
lod  i  repmmliiH  llie  aawn-  of  Iho  nUunl  •iir)  \t  ■  VM  Dlamni'!  Lmi  •hmb,  pndudnil  Iti 
nllow  Bowtn  In  HiT  ind  Junc,  uhI  irswins  to  Ihe  h*i«htof6n.  Ilien  (n  athrr  ipKla  Ao-n 
Vu  Dwmen-i  Luid,  ind  eetenl  tnm  ^ew  HiifUnd  uid  Naw  South  Wdos  lU  rlefuit,  uid  111, 


CoUWarV»'''  ««(A"' Va/.;tlM9.,>ndoar;^.  Ma|le>M(wHaU>ii«>hnib,pn>duel>i| 
RiHUrt>>p)k«ar  rfnawaowenilro*  Juneio  Ai^uM,  ind  tniwUii  iDtba  holthior  «ft. 
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riNACEA.      iOFHOREJS 


tma  IaMMMIt.Br.  {JbLflw.,  tm. )  Mal.  !iHig-,*.KI».i  ud  «ir  A  «7.1  !•  ■  hud 
HdIIuiiI  c[IbM>«  ihnd^  pnauclDi  iDKe  KarM  lirinn  ftam  AkII  ts  JuW.  «blchnii 

_   -..remllDugtll  (olw  wrtbAut. 

aamtflioanmm  rrmu^lUftim  SuLIh  {M.  Xif.,  L  4M]  li  ■  Ne*  HnlUiiil  thrulLiiKh  BDe  bm  TtL 
Idw  ■owen,  whicA  aR  pmdu«d  rWin  Mmb  U  SHMenMr.  II  ginwi  tothehiJElii  orsn. .  .nj 
llmuaKTenl^otheripcdHrhntlwiuiKBirtor&cww^  .  ■■.  ™ 


riimb,pniduefaiciUBn*Tellow«owmfranAp(UtoJaM    T)nt»«MOihH»i.KiM 
haUbU^  ei  raHiiur7.£ke  Unn. 

Dmvfiila  ^Mrrima  SmHh  ( W.  «at. ,  1 9»t ;  aw 

C«fc.  i.W«;j%DdouiJta.Ka.  to>Ml«rf*Ui.U).fc«, 

mmijlt.  3SS.I<tlht  nUanl  H»e)  U  i  bMKboitif  KtwHiJ. 

lud  Anib,  pndiuing  11»  Ime  T«tow  Bowen  rroiB  uaren 

^  lo  JuIt.^SiS  growtnf  lo  tb*  bdght  oTin.    llierxt* 

3  •eTcn]i)Uterineclei,aUd«enlMo'cuUure. 

jb  Ufc  Ui«%<iet  o(  Ihe  ■uun)  ilH  beloi  uuHnd  «llb 
■  +.),«nd  £.pAHauSw>et(«.Au..t.^.M«el>niil 
.  ««rnecn  Meflfolliind  ihisbi,  wMch  Wr.  Sweet^u  < 

ibowb  M(ht  «wUt  b*  kept  In  al^  OT  ifiilBtt  BOHii^T* 
w^lk  In  the  naUibaubood  o(  laid»  i  ot  fniwB,  wlthont 
■nT  klod  ot  preteelion.  In  Ihe  open  ilr,  1d  Denmblt*. 

itltnilkimmm  mitcraUiBm  IL  Br.  U  m  etennt  Mht 
Helbiid  ihnib.  iinwini  n  Ihc  htliht  oralt.  Tbe  leiTei 
■rc  Mir,  ukd  thc  wbole  plut  rigld;  u  the  tenerte  nrae 


H>T  lo  JbIt. 

Gaitrtltiiam  taotnai  Kn  IBot.  «w.,  L  411. 
I.  TOl)  li  ■  pntlr  IHtle  New  Hollisd  ■Btub,  ?i 


AKBORETUM    AND    FIHJTICKTUM. 
IHcBcn'1  LiMl  ihruli, 


ng  been  fTOvn  In  ■  wann 
;  thnufh  Uw  T«^,  u  H  li  «dlkaovDiliiixllcnilniil 


■^ 


GetitTtU  Remarkt  at  to  hidfjiardy  Speciei. — We  may  obaerre  herc,  whst  W 
iDBii;  will  appear  aufficientty  obTioua,  that  plants  half-hardy  in  the  cliinate  of 
LoDdon  wUl,  in  geiieral,  be  quite  hard^  in  the  warmest  parta  of  Deronthire 
and  Comwall ;  and  will  gnHlually  require 
less  and    lesa   protection  than  they  do 
Bbout    LondoD,   ai  we  proceed  &rther 
«outhword ;  elwaya  excqiting,  howerer, 

particulu'  localities,  auch  a>  elcvated  re-  /  261 

gionB,  very  wet  or  clayey  soils,  and  re-  ' 
tentive  suMoiU.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  stote,  we  haTe  only  to  refer  ^, 
to  such  plants  as  the  common  myrtle,  ^ 
Corne^a  Uba,  Coronllla  alauca,  Pitt6ipo- 
mm  TbKra,  the  edwBrdsiaa,  &c.,  which 
all  thrive  against  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  London,but  requirea  slight  pro- 
tection  during  frost ;  whde  at  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Hount  Edgcumbe,  Powder* 
tuun  Caxtle,  Mamhead,  Carclew,  and 
other  well-known  pUces,  they  are  shrubs 
as  hardy  aa  £uxur  baleirica  is  near  the 
netropolts.  As  we  proceed  northwards, 
it  will  be  fourd  that  planta  adapted  for  a  conservative  wall  in  the  climate  of 
London  may  be  divided  into  ihree  kinds :  the  more  tender,  which  wili  require, 
in  the  colder  situations,  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  conKTvatory,  such 
as  eutaxia;  the  less  tender,  which  will  grow  against  a  w&ll,  in  low  situationa 
near  the  sea,  aa  &r  north  sa  Invemess,  sucb  as  pittosporum,  with  tbe  sBine 
protection  os  they  require  about  London;  and  the  hardieat,  whicfa  may  be 
preaeired  Bgainst  a  wbI],  with  very  little  more  protection  than  what  they 
receive  about  London,  in  all  ordinary  situationB  in  the  north.  Among  this 
latter  kind  may  be  included  the  myrtle,  the  camelliB,  edwardstB,  psoralea, 
&C.,  which,  it  is  well  known,  require  very  little  protection  at  Culiean  Caatle, 
in  Ayr^ire  ;  at  Ardgowsn,  near  Greenock ;  at  Dundee,  Honlraae,  Aberdeen, 
Elgin,  and  luvcmesa.  Even  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  these  plants,  and  VBrious 
others,  are  ^wn  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  alive  through  tne  winter  with  pro- 
tection.  The  experience  of  gsrdeners  in  thia  most  interesting  part  of  their 
profession  is,  as  yet,  in  ita  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  as  the 
enjoymenta  aSbrdeil  by  conservative  walls  become  better  known,  a  knowledge 
oltheir  msnBgement,  and  of  the  principlesof  acclimatistng  plants.wiU  be  con- 
sidered  essential  for  every  master-gardener. 


LEGUHINA  CEM.       V  LKX. 

Sect.  11.  Lo\:ex. 
Genus  IV. 


ITh^XL.  Thk  FuRZE.    Lin.Sytl.  Monad^lphia  Decindria. 

CoMiiL  Uii.Oen..  N<i.esi.j  LuB.m.,t.S)l. )  I>KPnid.,I.p.lH. )  DuBl  HUL,  £  p.  1«K 
bHMn.     Maac,  Fr.:  Haekuuu,  OCT. 
titrtmiit^    fliid  to  tn  ibrlTxl  tRim  ac.  Ccliic,  ■  polnt )  In  iKlnrnKc  to  Ib*  prtcUy  biUKba. 

DetcnptioB,  ^c.  Branch^,  evergreen,  spinous  shnitra,  with  yellow  flowers, 
natives  of  Etirope,  which  will  grow  in  ony  lolerBblj' good  toil  tbat  ia  dry;  and 
■re  readil;  propagated  by  Beeda,  or  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sand. 

M   1.  ITlex  Buaop.s'A  L.     The  Eurapean,  or  rvmmon,  Furae,  or  IVhin, 
UtmlUimHim.    LlD.  SpK.,  lOiS,  w.  ■:  Dec.  Pml.,  !.n|M.;  Dw-iMiU,l.  p.l«&. 
^Mii^MW.     OtoiMa  •fielMi  VObtl,   C.  tnndiflbtiii  Pimr.;  V.  nmilli  Tliorti   Whln,  Oon*, 

PtiSlTBlooiM)  Ajonc  cinninon,    Junc    niirln,  Jomirln,  or  0»n« /pineui,  ^. 
AvmAv^  Eog.  Bot.,l.7U.)  ind  oui^.  iGi.  10  >  «alcoriln.  to  ■  ruot,  iDdJtf'  SGS.  «r  Ibe 

Spec.Ckar.,  DetcriptioH,  ^c.  Leavea  lanceolate,  lincar.  Brancbleta  villous. 
Brocteas  ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erecl  evergreen  Bhnib,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  ia  abundance  from  PebruBTy  to  May, 
■nd,  in  mild  winters,  from  September  till  May.  Indeed,  it  may  be  mid  to 
be  ia  flower,  more  or  kss,  the  whole  year;  and  hence  the  cauntry  proverb, 
thal  "  Love  goes  out  of  fashion,  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom."  In  a 
wild  MOte,  in  cold  elevated  situalions,  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  (t.  or 
3  ft-  i  but  in  sheltereil  woods,  in  England,  it  may  frequentl^  be  seen  of  10  ft. 
OT  12ft.  in  b^ht.  In  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Qalicia,  it  grows  to  the 
bdgbt  of  16  ft.,  with  slemB  as  thiclt  as  s  man'B  leg. 
rarietiet. 

mV.  f  ■  2  _fiore  pleno  has  double  flowers,  and  ii  a  splendid  plant  when 

profuaety  covered  with  blossoms.     It   Ib   well   adaptea   for  small 

gardens ;  and  is  easily  increased  by  cullings.     A  plant  in  our  garden 

Bt  Bayswater,  in  5  years,  fonned  a  buah  B(t.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  dia- 

meter,  flowering  profusdy  from  April  to  June. 

U.  pTotincidlii   and     U.  itricla    ue    probably    only    varieties    of    V. 

europK'B,t>ut,Bs  theymay|KiBBibly  belong  to  ^.  n^na,  we  have  kept  theni 

dittincl,  and  treated  them  as  botanical  spedes  or  races. 

A  txiriely  mlA  white  JUmeri  is  mentioned  by  Oerard  and  ParkinBon,  bh 
reported  to  have  bcen  teen  in  the  north  parM  of  England;  but  no 
•uch  vftriety  is  uow  known. 

Gee^raphi/.  The  common  fune  ie  a  native  of 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  on  gravelly 
aoila,  on  plains  and  hiDs,  but  not  genemlly  to  it 


..™'.   bulV 


Bhaded       valleys,      nin   . 

higher  than  600  ft.    In  -. 

the  north    of  England,  ' 

according  to   Winch,   it 

fomis  iine  fox    covers, 

atsooa,  or  900  ft.,  and 

growB,  in   warm  sheltered   situationB,   at   2000  ft.     At  InvemeaB,  it  ia  found 

ta  the  height  of  llSOft.      About  Tongue,  in  the  north-weat  of  Suther- 
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land,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  is  now  naturalised,  it  scarcely  attains 
350  ft.  of  elevation.  Its  fidlure,  Watson  observes,  marks  the  higher  part 
of  the  upland  zone»  and  gires  an  accurate  indication  of  the  climate. 
{Oullineg,  Sfc^  p.  124.)  It  grows  on  the  sea  coast,  close  to  the  water^s  edee, 
nowerinff  abundantlv,  and  apparentlj^  unii^ured  even  when  washed  by  tbe 
sprav  of  the  sea.  it  is  not  found  wild  in  Asia,  Afnca,  or  America;  in  tfae 
nortn  of  Germany,  Demnark,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  Gerard  telb  us  that  he 
was  desired  by  **  divers  eamest  letters,"  to  send  seeds  of  our  common  furze 
and  broom  to  ^  the  colder  countries  of  the  East,  as  Dantzicke,  Brunswicke,  and 
Poiand,"  where  the  plants  were  '*  most  curiously  kc»t  in  their  fairest  gardens." 
{Herbal^  p.  1320.)  Linnasus  lamented  that  he  could  hardly  preserve  it  alive 
in  a^een-house;  and  Dillenius,  when  he  first  visited  England,  knelt  down  in 
admiration  of  the  quantities  he  saw  in  flower  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
furze  is  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southem  districts  of  Scotland,  though 
Dr.  Walker  doubts  its  being  truly  indigenous,  from  its  flowering  in  the  winter ; 
jocularly  observiug  that  **  no  truly  Scotch  plant  would  be  so  rasfa.*'  Though 
indigenous  in  En^and,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  extremeiy  severe  winters,  killed 
down  to  tfae  ground ;  from  which,  however,  it  shoots  up  the  foUowinf  season. 
This  happeoed.in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  to  whofe  fields  of  furze  io 
Surrey. 

HuUrry,  The  fiirze  b  comroonly  thought  to  be  the  (Sc6rpius  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  the  CT^lex  of  Pliny.  By  modem  botanists,  before  the  days  of  Lin- 
nseus,  it  was  considered  as  a  species  of  broom;  and  L'Obel  and  other 
writers,  accordingly,  st^e  it  G^enlsta  sptndsa.  Linnaeus  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  lT\ai^  which  it  faas  stnce  retamed  throughout  tfae  botanical  world. 
The  earUest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  plant  are  in  Turaer,  who  ca!ls  it 
(Tenista ;  and  in  Gerard,  who  calls  it  G^fsta  spindsa  vulg^ris.  Hanbury 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  it,  differing  m  the  length  of  tfae  spines ; 
and  one  having  wfaite  flowers,  and  another  a  dwarf  faabit :  but  tfaere  are  none  in 
cultivation  at  present,  worthv  of  betng  kept  distinct,  ezcept  the  uprigfat  and 
double-flowered  varieties.  ui  France,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy,  the  furze  bush  has  been  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  from  time  immemo- 
rial :  it  is  bnnsed  in  a  cider  mtll,  and  given  to  them  in  agreen  state.  Evelyn 
informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Herefordshire ;  and  that, 
in  Devonshire,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  worst  land,  tfae  tops  given  to  faorses, 
and  tfae  brancfaes  used  for  fuel,  buming  lime,  and  otfaer  purposes.  Du  Hamel 
says  that,  about  Poitien,  in  Britany,  die  furze  is  sown  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  saintfoin.  In  Britain,  the  furze  is  cultivated  in  various 
places,  for  hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  protection  for  game,  and  under- 
wood.  Captain  Gook  mentions  that,  when  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  he 
found  the  inbabitaots  had  planted  a  great  quantity  of  furze  there,  to  be  used 
as  fodder,  and  also  as  shelter  to  tfae  pasturage,  by  excluding  faeat  and 
evaporation.  About  1825,  or  earlier,  tfae  double-flowered  variety  neas  found 
wild  in  Devonsfaire ;  and  tfaat  has  since  been  propagated,  and  very  exten- 
flively  cuitivated  in  gardens,  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shmb. 

PTX)pertiei  and  Uset.  At  fodder,  tfae  young  brancfaes,  bmised,  and  given  to 
cattle  and  faorses,  in  a  green  state,  are  found  higfaly  nutritive;  and  not  to 
affect  tfae  taste  either  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  cows.  In  some  parts  of  tbe 
country,  furze  busbes,  in  a  wiki  state,  are  cropped  for  tfais  purpose ;  and  in 
otfaers  tbe  clippings  of  furze  bedges  are  taken ;  but,  wfaere  tfae  practice  of 
feeding  witfa  furze  is  to  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  regukur  system  of  fiirm 
management,  the  roost  efficient  mode  is,  to  cultivate  the  piants  in  a  regular 
rotation  with  com  and  otfaer  crops,  mowing  ihem  twice  in  4  years,  or  thrice 
in  6  years,  and  afterwards  breakmg  up  the  ground  for  com.  The  shoots  are 
bmised  by  passing  them  between  two  fluted  rollers,  or  grinding  them  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mill.  (See  Enct/c.  qf  Agr,,  2dedit.,  $  2553.)  In  Wdes,  an  uprigbt- 
growine  variety  (to  be  faereafVer  noticed  as  a  botanical  species)  faas  lately 
been  chiefly  cokivated  fbr  Cbdder,  on  account  of  tfae  comparative  absence  of 
prickies,  the  slenderness  of  the  shoots,  and  tlie  erect,  compact,  or  fiistigiate 
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form  of  <ibe  piant.  Thk  plant  requires  neither  bruiding  nor  grinding,  but  maj 
be  gmn  to  wrBes  ia  the  tianie  manner  as  dover  or  tares ;  but,  as  it  nerer 
flowers  or  produces  seeds,  it  requires  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

ne  uw  af  furze  Ibr  kedget  is   chiefly  desirable  in  sitnations  where  the 

hawdiom  or  tbe  holly  wili  not  thrive ;  because  tbe  furze  is  not  a  plant  of 

long  •doration ;  and,  ftfter  being  some  time  in  ciilture  as  a  hedge,  it  is  apt  to  get 

naked  below,  even  if  clipped  or  pruned  on  tfae  sides ;  and  to  extend  to  a 

great  width,  if  lef^  ontouched  by  the  knife  or  shears.    Tbe  most  rapid  mode 

of  formiBg  a  hedge  of  it  is,  to  raise  a  bank  of  earth,  say  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide  at 

bottom,  S  ft.  wide  at  top,  and  3ft.  or  4ft.  high.    The  seeds  may  then  be  sown 

on  a  dnll  along  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the  plants  either  left  to  grow  and 

hang  down  on  each  side  irregularly,  or  be  clipped  into  r^lar  sbape  as  a 

bedge,  according  to  the  taste  of  tbe  owner,  or  other  circumstances.    The 

most  econooBcai  mode  is,  to  clip  tbe  hedge  on  each  side,  so  tbat  the  section 

of  it  raay  complete  the  uppcr  part  of  the  trian^le,  of  which  the  earthen  bank 

forms  tne  lower  part.    The  proper  time  for  ckpping  such  a  hedge  is  eitber 

in  autunro,  after  the  growth  of  the  shoots  is  completed,  or  in  spring,  before  it 

is  oommenced;  and  only  ao  much  should  be  cut  at  a  time,  as  can  foe  bruised 

and  oonsuraed  by  the  cattle  to  be  fed  with  it.    In  rich  soils,  there  can  be  no 

doubt  thst  Ifae  fmzt  would  form  hedges  16  ft.  or  12  ft.  irigfa,  if  regularly 

pruned  on  each  side;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  market-gardener,  who  keeps  a  cow 

and  a  horse,  tbis  would  be  tfae  most  profitable  of  all  laods  of  subdivision 

hedges.    Where  an  evergreen  hedge  is  waated  for  shdter  in  a  garden,  and 

wfam  the  cKppkigs  or  prunings  are  not  wanted  as  fodder,  then  the  fastidate 

variety  is  mucn  to  be  preferr«i,  as  it  grows  very  compact»  and  requires  little 

or  no  pruning.  In  omameutal  gardens,  the  double-flowered  variety,  unpruned, 

forms  a  splendid  hedge  wfaen  in  flewer ;  but  it  is  only  suitable  where  there  is 

abundance  of  room.    In  1835,  tfaere  was  a  aplendid  faedge  of  tfais  variety  in 

tfae  Knapfaill  Nursery. 

A  puiuresqve  hedge  offurze^  to  terve  ai  a  howndary  to  plantations,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  .Gloucestersfaire,  fay  Cfaarles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  wfao 
gives  tfae  following  directions  for  raising  it :  —  **  8ow  ftirze  seed  earl v  in  tfae 
spring^  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  wfaich  there  is  a  little  good  mould, 
aa  the  plants  are  tfaereby  provided  with  mucfa  more  fibrous  root  tfaan  wfaen 
tfae  sec»  is  sown  on  stiff  clay  soils ;  keep  tfae  plants  clean,  and  transplant 
tfaem  in  November,  or  eariy  in  February,  to  the  firont  of  tfae  plantation. 
Fence  tfaem  witfa  a  post  and  two-rail  fence,  wfaicfa  will  keep  ofl*  cattle  (tfae  occa- 
sional  bite  of  sfaeep  or  lambs  will  rather  do  eood  tfaan  faarm),  and  keep  tfaem 
hoed.  In  the  foUowing  spring,  clip  off*  with  sfaears  tfae  principal  part  of  tfae 
first  year's  sfaoots.  Tfae  plants  will  make  very  luxuriant  sfaoots  during  the 
aext  two  years,  after  wfaicfa  tfae  posts  and  rails  are  to  be  removed ;  the  branches 
of  the  forze  must  tfaen  be  collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards 
the  fineld,  while  the  posts  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation  side  of 
the  furze,  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  within  tfae  stems  of  tfae  plants ;  and,  as 
eacfa  rml  is  fixed,  tfae  brancfaes  of  furze  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against 
the  fence ;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  not  seen.  Wfaen  tfae  furze 
tfaus  l»ecomes  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the  young  sfaoots  are  browsed 
b^  catde  and  sheep,  whicfa  makes  it  grow  so  tfaick  and  close,  tfaat,  by  the 
time  tfae  posts  and  rails  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  the  plantation.  Dif- 
ferent  forms  ma^  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  tfae  eff*ect,  wfaicfa  is 
extremely  beautiful,  especiaily  wfaen  tfae  furze  is  m  bloom.  (Gard,Mag.^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  678.) 

As  a  thelter  to  young  trees,  tfae  furze  is  sometimes  sown  wfaere  acoms, 
beecfa  masts,  or  cfaestnuts,  are  to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  are  to  be  planted^ 
in  order  to  shelter  tfaem  for  a  few  years,  tili  tfaey  grow  up,  and  faave  sufficient 
strengdi  to  sfaelter  one  anotfaer ;  wfaen  tfaey  will  overtop  tfae  furze  and  de- 
atroy  tt.  Tfais  practice  faas  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  tfae  governmeBt 
pbmtadons  in  nic  New  Forest,  and  m  the  Forest  of  Dean.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  to  afibrd  a  shdter  for  game,  and  also  to  serve  as  undcrgrowth  in  the 
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plantations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  the  ground,  aow  the  seeds  at  the  ave- 
rage  rate  of  one  or  two  to  a  sauare  foot,  and,  wben  the  plants  come  up,  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  for  the  first  year 

Tke  ute  o/fune  in  a  dead  sitUe  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens,  for 
brick,  tiie,  and  lime  kilns,  and  for  lighting  fires.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats.  In  England,  a  coromon  use  of  it  is  to  weave 
into  the  sides  of  hovels  for  sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
a«dnst  them.  In  gardens,  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  dropped  into  the  drills  in  whicn  peas  aresown 
before  the  seeds  are  covered ;  and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them,  and  trod 
down,  they  are  found  effectualiy  to  resist  thc  attacks  of  mice  and  smali  birds. 
In  France,  the  chopped  branches  are  mixed  with  cow  dung,  and  the  mixturo 
aflerwards  formed  mto  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  fuel. 
The  seeds,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground 
into  Bour,  form  a  nutritive  food  both  for  cattle  and  swine :  they  retain  their 
vital  property  for  several  ^ears.  In  Britany,  large  heaps  are  formed  of  alter- 
uate  lavers  of  turf  and  dried  furze  branches ;  and  the  whole  beins  set  fire  to, 
the  ashes  are  preserved  as  manure.  In  raany  parts  o/  both  France  and 
England,  the  ashes  of  dry  furze  branches  are  used  as  a  Ive  for  washing  linen ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ashes  are  made  into  balls,  and  sold  by  the  country 
people  in  the  markets. 

Foetical  and  legendary  Allunont.  The  beauty  of  the  common  furze,  or 
fforse,  when  in  blossom,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  Epgland, 
nas  ioduced  most  of  our  English  descriptive  poets  to  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings.    Cowper  says : — 

**  Tbe  common  oveiiprown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  pricklj  gorte,  that,  «hapelen  and  deform*d, 
And  dangerout  to  the  touch,  naa  yet  ita  bloom» 
And  decks  Itaelf  with  omamentf  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleatlng  ramble." 

And  Hurdis  observes :  — 

**  And  wbat  more  noble  than  tbe  Temal  ftine, 
With  golden  baiketa  bung  ?    Approach  it  not, 
For  every  liloaiom  bas  a  troop  of  iworda 
Drawn  to  defend  it** 

The  linnet  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  nestling  in  furze  bushes ;  a  circum- 

stance  wbich  has  been  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seoiont:  — 

*'  KoT  are  the  linneta,  o*er  the  flowering  fune 
Pour*d  out  profusely,  ■ilent** 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  poetical  notices  of  this  shrub  and 
r/.  nana.  Indeed,  the  rich  golden liue  of  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasts 
so  beautifuUy  with  the  bright  purple  blossoms  of  the  heath,  which  is  generally 
found  uear  it,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  season ;  and  both  give  such  a  richness 
to  the  wild  scenery  in  which  they  usually  grow,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  British  poets  who  have  written 
on  rural  themes. 

Propagation  and  CuUure,  A  pound  of  seeds,  which,  in  London,  costs  from 
8</.  to  If .,  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  a  drili  of  a  niiie  in  length  as  a  hedge. 
No  culture  is  required  for  broad-cast  crops,  except  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  but  hedges  require  to  have  the  weeds  taken 
out  every  year ;  and  where  they  are  to  be  clipped,  that  operation  should  be 
performed  once  a  year.  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cutdngs :  the  latter,  when  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
niay  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  a  sandy  soil  rather  moist,  in  the  beginnmg  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spring  they  will  be  fit  to  transniant.  In 
Caernarvonshire,  cuttings  are  formed  of  tne  points  of  the  shoots  of  tne  present 
year's  wood,  about  3  in.  long;  they  are  bedded  in  sandy  garden  soil,  in 
Aueust ;  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  and  at  1  h,  distance 
in  the  row,  in  March;  and  mown  for  the  first  time  in  the  September  following. 
The  produce  even  of  the  first  year  is  found  to  be  of  more  value  than  a  crop 
of  clovcr;  and  thc  quantity  of  forage  increases  with  the  strength  of  theplants 
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«t.  t^.  («.)  KA'Bri  Portl.     The  dwarf  Furze. 

Sjnamma.    U.  nlnor  Hel*  fW..  I.  p.  S3.  i  r.  eunipiF'uiS  IM.  Sbtc..  V 

EtgTatliiti-    En|L  Bot.,  LTU.  ;  indaui  A- «•  ■!>^— .^- "">f~^  ~ 
■«lunJiln. 

^D«c.  CXor.,  4'<^.  Bnnchea  «nd 
teiTes  amooth,  the  tatter  linear. 
Calyx  glabroiia,  wttfa  apreading 
nvrow  tecth.  According  to 
^ith,  the  essential  character 
coneieta  in  the  more  distiact 
«lu  epreadug  calyx  teeth,  and 
the  more  minute,  roaDded, 
c'oK-preased,Bnd  tiStea  hardly 
disceniiMe,  bracteas.  A  low 
8J>)J'  ahnib,  a  natJTC  of  Bri> 
tain,  s»d  the  weateni  parta  of 
Frnnce,  on  poor  gravelly  soils.  ' 
AbundBDt  in  Siuref,  on  the  Portsmouth  Uoad;  found  in  Dumlneashire, 
snd  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Scotland;  and  also  in  Ireland.  Thu  is 
«  very  distinct  sort,  tbough,  Iroin  the  very  diflferent  and  more  luxu- 
Hant  habit  whlch  the  plant  haa  when  cultivBted  in  gardens  oo  riuh 
wrils,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  beins  only  a  varie^  of  U.  europK^a.  la  iu 
oattTehaUtats,!!  iseasilydistinguiahed  from  that  species  by  its  low  growth, 
Beldom  exceeding  2(i.ia  height ;  by  its  bdng  much  Bmaller  in  all  itB  parts  ,■ 
br  ita  decumbent  habit ;  aod  by  its  flowering  from  the  end  of  Auguat  till 
toe  bwinning  of  December,  and  seldoB)  at  any  other  aeason.  Tbia  sort, 
H.  C.  WatMi)  ebserves,  generally  p^owa  at  a  greater  devation  by  200  ft., 
in  North  Wales,  tban  the  cauunon  sort.  (OuUinei,  i^c,  p.  124).  The  onlj 
use  of  this  plaat  in  cultivation  is  to  produce  variety  la  oniainentBl  plan. 
tatiotM.  A  tlouble-dowered  variety  of  it,  would  be  a  deairBble  acquiaiUoa. 
Very  neat  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be  formed  ot  it. 

■  3.  U.  (e.)  PBovi.sciA^i.is  Loit.     The  Provence  Furae. 
Mnlifcaf^    Ltlm.  Mnl.,  lOS.  L  &  f  £.  i  Dtc  F1.  n«nc  3u(pl->  Nn  JT99, ;  Dk  Pnxt.,  !.  p.  1«. , 
D»'>MiU.,a.p  1«,  "^        ' 

Sntr*^-    lou.Ho(.,  K&t&r.t: 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  racher  pubescent,  with  luiceolate  dialant  teeth. 
Shrub  erect;  interHiediate,  in  all  ita  parts  and  in  its  habit,  between  U.  euro- 
pK^BHid  U,  nana.  A  nativeof  Provence,  Andegavany,  and  Maunlania; 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  Sfl.  to  4n.  Whatever  donbts  there 
may  be  ae  to  (/.  nkna  betng  a  distinct  species,  tbere  can  be  none  as  to 
tbia  sort  being  only  a  variety.  As  an  evergreen  ahrub,  Sowering  freely,  it 
well  deaerrea  e  place  in  coUections. 

a  4.  U.  STRi'cTA  Madcay.     The  upright.gniiHnj;,  or  Iruh,  Fufze. 

l^mtmaUem.     IfKlIaT^  Ust  of  Iriih  PluiU;  Huk.  Bllt.  F1.,  p.  S17. 

^memtma.    V.  talbtmiu  fi«-i  J/IU,1.  p.\iB.\  V.  flullglku  A>rt 

^pM.  CJiar.,  tfc.  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  few  or  none; 
and  what  there  are  weali,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  A  nntive  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  discoveredin  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  Paric,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  in  1815,  or  bdbre.  It  \&  vety  upright  in  its  growth, 
and  attains  tfae  h^ht,  in  good  soils,  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  it.  in  as  many  years. 
Its  bntnches  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  them 
witfaout  iiijuring  their  mouths,  and  are  ver^  fond  of  tfaeni.  It  Jbmu  excel- 
lent  ^rden  hedges,  and,  in  ralher  moist  climates,  is  a  most  excellent  forage 
plant,  as  has  heen  alreadv  atated  under  U.  europee^.  It  very  rarety 
flowers,  and  has  never  produced  seeds ;  but  it  is  easily  pronagated  by  cuc- 
tiaga.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  doubts  whether  it  ahould  be  referred  to  U.  europs^a 
or  U.  njkna,  or  be  considered  be  b  distinct  specicK ;  he  says  (Eniye  of  Gmg., 
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p.3e9.)  that  he  has  seen  both  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  which  do  not  differ 
lo  any  material  point  from  those  of  U,  nana.  We  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  mind  of  its  being  only  a  varietv  of  U,  europsB^a ;  but  we  have  pre- 
served  it  distinct,  because  it  is  trufy  so  in  its  habit,  and  most  important 
in  its  uses.  Its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  in  deep  soils,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  capacity,  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Australia,  Indiky  and  North  America. 

Genus  V. 


□ 


STAURACA^NTHUS  Unk.   TCe  Stauracanthus,  w  Leaflbss  Fubze. 

lAn.  SyMt.  Monadelphia  Dedindria. 

Ueu^fieaUon.    Llnk  in  Schrad.  N.  Journ..  2.  p.  1.  and  5S. ;  I>on*i  MilL,  2.  p.  148. 
Symun^wte.    CTIex  ipi  Br€€. 

DerHfotiom.    From  ataurot,  a  croii,  and  akamtka,  a  cpine':  In  alluiion  to  tiie  spinci,  each  of  which 
has  two  smaUer  ipinet  proceeding  from  iti  iidei,  wbich  give  it  the  appearanoe  of  a  croii. 

tt  1.  S.  aphy'i.lus  Linlc.  The  leafless  Stauracanthus. 

fTlex  genistoides  Brot.  Fl.  Lus.,  ii.  p.  78. ;  and  CTlex  mitis  Hort.  This  is 
the  only  Bpecies  of  the  genus  known.  It  is  a  leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  Criex,  having  divaricate  branches ;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portuga], 
in  sandy  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  garden  of  ihe  London  Horticultural  Sodety 
in  1835. 

Genus  VI. 


5PA'RTIUM  Dec.  Thb  Spartiuic,  ar  Spanish  Bboom.    Lm.  Sytt. 

Monadelphia  Dec&ndria. 

IdetUifleaiiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  985. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145. :  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p.  148. 
Smumgmet.    SpartiAnthuijLMi:  Bnwu.,  S.  p.  S23. ;  GentiU  ip.  luum.  and  Manck. 
lyerivaUom.    From  nairtom,  oordage :  in  alluiion  to  tlie  uie  of  the  plaot  in  early  MCi  geDeraUy.  aad 
in  Qpain,  even  to  tbe  preeent  day,  for  making  ropei. 

m\.S.  JU^NCBUH  L.    The  Rush-£^e  Spartium,  or  Spamth  Broom. 

Idemtffieatk».    Un.  Sp.,  S86. ;  I>ec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  145. ;  Don»i  MilL,  2.  p.  148L 

Svmom^nuM.     Genfito  J&ncea  Lom.  and  Du  Ham.i   Q.  odorlLte  Manehi  Sparti&nthus  J&noeua 

Mvnek  ,•  Gen*t  d^Eipagne,  Fr. ;  Binienartige  Pmemen,  Ger.  ^^ 

Engrating».    N.  Du  Ham.,8L  t22.;  Bot  Mi^.,  t  85.;  andourj^.  S66 

^*"  *'  a.  j.  2  fidre  plino  hai  double  flowen. 
Detcription,  Geography,  S^c.  A  shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  round,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth,  and 
with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  few,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  large,  distant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portu^l,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France»  in  rock^  situations,  and  upon  dry  grayellj 
soils.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  but  it  attains  to  nearly  double  that 
height  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
in  1548. 

Properties  and  Uses.     In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  a  yery  good  doth 
18  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.    The  shoots  are  cut  over  in  the 
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oonrie  of  the  month  of  August ;  and,  afler  haymg  been  made  up  into  Httle 
bundleBy  are  dried  in  tfae  sun.  These  are  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and 
then  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after  this  they  are  steeped  in  a 
ditch,  amon^  water  and  mud,  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  taken  out  and 
washed,  whidl  operation  has  the  efiect  of  separating  the  parenchyma  frora 
the  fibres.  The  bundles  are  then  opened,  and  thiuly  spread  out  to  dry, 
after  which  they  are  corabed  in  the  manner  of  flax;  and  the  better  part  is 
laid  aside  fbr  beine  spun,  and  woven  into  sheets,  table  linen,  or  shirts ;  the 
remaining  part  bemg  used  for  sacking,  or  for  stuffing  mattresses.  In  rarioue 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  neither  hemp  nor  flax  is  grown, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  5p6rtium  Junceum  is  found  an  excellent 
substitute.  In  Italy,  about  Mount  Cassiano,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  hot 
spring,  by  altemately  immersing  the  shoots  in  it,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
instead  of  the  more  tedious  process  of  immersing  them  in  cold  water :  when 
tlius  treated,  the  parenchyma  is  rendered  fit  for  separation,  and  the  fibres  for 
combing,  in three  or.four  days.  Thisprocess  is  said  by  Rosier  to  be  also 
perfomrad  with  the  Cytisus  icopSirius ;  though,  according  to  Desfontaines,  this 
is  doubtfiil.  In  Languedoc,  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  with  the  branches  of 
Sjp6rtiami(mceam  during  wiuter,  not  because  it  is  an  excellent  fodder,  but 
because  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of  forage  at  that  season.  Both  in  Spain 
and  France,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming  baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and 
other  fiuit  trees.  The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  the 
seeds  are  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  poultry,  partridges,  &c.  Mcviicinally, 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  in  infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a  lai^ger  quandty, 
as  an  aperient.  In  Britiun,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an  ornamental 
shrub,  naving  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen,  firom  its  smooth  dark-green 
shoots,  and  mstigiate  form,  even  in  winter,  when  without  leaves.  To  produce 
a  harmonious  elfect,  some  judgment  is  required  in  the  quantitv  of  plants  of 
this  species  which  ought  to  be  grouped  together.  Three  or  four  plants  of 
AmrCium  ^unceum,  placed  among  three  or  K>ur  plants  of  any  broad-leaved 
shrub,  firom  the  equal  balance  of  opposite  forms  and  characters,  will  not  form 
a  harmonious  whole ;  while  one  piant  of  iS^4rtium,  in  a  ffroup  of  six  or  eight 
broad-leaved  plants  (and  raore  if  tne  5jpartium  be  not  large),  wul  be  effective,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  exhibits  to  the  others ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
Lombardy  poplar  sometimes  produces  a  good  eflect  in  a  mass  of  round- 
headed  trees.  In  nlanting  ^JNirtium  ^'unceum  along  with  Cytisus  icopiirius 
and  other  pUmts  of  the  same  ^eneral  character  and  habit,  less  attention  in 
regard  to  proportion  is  requisite,  as  the  assimiktion  is  more  natund.  In 
shrubberies,  where  the  iSip6rtium  junceum  is  planted  here  and  there  at  random, 
tbough  the  plants  form  a  beautiful  objects,  considered  ^eparateiy,  yet  they 
ofien  destroy  the  unity  of  expression  of  the  scenery. 

Prcpe^ation  and  Ctiture»  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  be 
transplanted  every  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  form  long  taproots  and  very  few 
fibres.  Wh»e  the  pknts  are'  wanted  as  sbelter  for  game,  or  to  be  grown 
as  a  substitute  for  flax  or  hemp,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seeds  of  ITlex  europae^a.  (See  p.  574^) 

Commerdal  StaHsticg,  Price  of  piants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings 
5#.  perlOO;  transplanted  plants,  }2t.  perlOO;  the  double-flowered  variety, 
It.  6</«  each :  at  BoUwyller,  50  cents. 

Genus  VII. 
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G^NFSTA  Lam.    Thb  Gbnista.    Lin,  Syst  Monad^lphia  Decandria. 

UfnMfieaHom,    Laa.  DlcL,  8.  p.  616. ;  01.,  1 619. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  145. ;  Don*i  MiO.,  9.  p  14& 
Otnlila,  ct  S^iiztiinn,  ipcc.  IM. ;  GenAt,  Fr. ;  Olntter,  Oer. 
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DeicHptionf  S^c.  The  hardy  species  are  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  shrubB, 
genendly  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  ydlow  flowers ;  there  ts  a  great  same- 
neBS  of  character  araong  them ;  and,  thougfa  many  are  quite  distinct,  yet  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  tne  greater  number  now  recorded  aa  mecies  are  only 
varieties.  They  are  chieny  natives  of  Europe ;  but  a  few  tte  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  they  are  ali  hardy  or  halt-hardy»  A  number  of  the  spe- 
cies  were  forroerly  included  under  tfae  genus  Aiirttumy  and  some  under  C^tisus, 
firom  which  they  have  been  separated  by  llamardc,  whose  arrangement  as 
modified  by  De  Candolle,  we  have  adopted  in  the  foUowing  enumeratiom 

A  I.  (r.  PARViFLO^RA  Dec,    The  sroall-dowered  Oenista. 

Ident{ficatkf%    Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  145. ;  IXni'8  Mill.,  8.  p.  14a 
Sj^noMffne.    SDfcrtium  panriflbrum  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t87. 
Engraving.    Vent  Hort  Cete.,  1 87. 

Spee.  OJhar.,  ^  Leaf  trifoliolAte,  iU  petiole  ▼ery  abort;  \U  leiileta  uittally  deelihioiu,  very  mrnnr» 
glabrout.  Floweri  in  lengthened  terminal  raoemeiw  Legumei  oompruMd,  1— S-teeded,  ratber 
pubetcent,  being  coTered  wlth  minute  dosely  prened  down,  tUghtly  ipreading.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p^  146.)  A  declduout  ihrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mundania,  pcoducing  Ita 
jellow  floweri  nrom  Mav  to  Augutt  It  waa  introduoed  in  1817 }  aiid,  in  Brttiah  gaidena,  giowa 
t»  the  belght  of  6ft  or  7  ft. 

A  2.  G.  CLAYAh^A  Potr.     The  f^Mh-ihaped-^altpped  Genista. 

Identifidili&H.    Polr.  Supp.,  8.  p^  717. ;  Dec.  Frod.,  9L  p  146l  ;  Don*i  MiU.,  8.  p.  14SL 
^iumyme.    SpArtium  iertceum  FenL  HorL  Ceit.,  t  17.,  but  not  of  Ait 
Engrwhtg.    Vent  Hort.  CeU,  1 17. 

8pee.  Ckar.,  ^.  Leaftrifoliolate.  Leallcti  linear.nibbiDoeGlate,  iilky  beneatta.  Flowert  in  terminal 
headt.  Legume  oorapreited,  to  at  to  be  flat  tapered  at  the  baae,  oontaming  1— f  arcdt.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.)  A  deciduout  thnib,  flrom  2ft  to4ft  blsh,  a  natiTe  of  Blogador,  in  Spain; 
Introdoced  in  181S.  Itt  flowert,  which  are  produced  fk-om  Hay  to  Augutt,  are  yellow,  and  rathcr 
larger  than  tboae  of  the  preoeding  ipedee.    t>e  Candolle  thinkt  it  It  perbapt  a  ipeciet  of  CjFtitua. 

m  3.  G,  ca'ndicans  L.    The  whitish-twfaccd  Genista. 

Jdent^catfon.    Lin.  Amopn. ;  Doc  Prod.,  9.  p.  145. ;  Don't  Mill.,  8.  p.  149. 
Synonjfme».    Cf  titua  c&ndlcant  Lin.  Sp. ;  C  pub^tcetit  Meenok. 
Engraving».    Dend.  firit,  tsa  ;  and  our>|g.  fi^. 

Spec,  Ckar.^  4-c.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  petiolate ;  leaflets  obo- 
vate,  pubescent,  with  appressed  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  few  in  a  head.  Legome 
hairy.  {Dec.  Prod,,  u.  p.  145.)  It  is  allied  to  G.  cana*- 
ri^nsis,  but  has  larger  leaves,  and  scentleas  flowers.  (Dec.) 
A  sub-everareen  snrub,  a  native  of  Mogador,  Italy,  fliiid  the 
Levant.  fntroduced  in  1735,  and  producing  its  large 
scentless  flowers  from  April  to  July.  In  Britiah  gardens, 
it  grows  tothe  beight  ofift.  or  5n.;  and  the  great  ad* 
vantage  of  thb  species  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers 
freely.  In  a  newly  fbrmed  garden  or  shrubb^,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  tfae  first  sum* 
mer,  tJiere  are  few  shrubs  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  diflerent  speciesof  Genista;  provided  the  planta 
are  done  justice  to,  in  all  that  relates  to  culture. 

^  4>.  G.  TRrauETRA  Ait    The  triangular-ffmnr^  Genista. 

IdentifieaHon,    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  3.  pi  14i ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  146.  j  Don*i  Mm.,  S.  pi  149L 

Synoni/me.    Q.  trfquetra  iMm.  t 

Engravings.    Curc  Bot  Mag.,  t  S14l  j  and  oaxfig.  flffl. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.     Branches  3*sided,  decumbent,  the  younger 
ones  villose.     Leaves  trifoliolate,  simple  about  the  ex* 
tremiUes  of  the  branches ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  vil- 
lose.     Flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  (^Dec.  Prod.y  ii. 
p.  146.)     A  trailing  shrub,  which,  in  winter,  has  tho  ap* 
pearance  of  bemg  everereen  from  its  somewhat  wing^ed 
and  trianffular  green  shoots.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France;  it  was  introduced  in   1748,  and,  in  «^m^        oaq 
British  gardens,  produces  a  vast   profusion  of  flowers  ^^f^ 
from  April  to  July.     No  sbrub  is  more  ornamental  on  rockwork ;  and  when 
trained  to  a  stake,  and  allowed  to  form  a  head,  or  grafted  standard  high 
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on  a  hbuTDum,  it  CoTms  a  lingulEir  otgect,  aiid,  wheo  in  flower,  a  most 
magniGcent  one.  It  Ib  bIso  an  admirable  plant  for  training  againBt  a  wall, 
particulai'1;  in  dry  utuatioos,  wbere  it  is  exponed  to  the  aun-  Wbere  it  is 
deaired  to  train  a  plant  ia  tbe  form  of  a  man,  an  aninial,  or  ofany  artificial 
object,  by  planting  Genista  triquetra  tn  a  fevourable  noil  and  situation,  and 
placing  oier  it  b  wire  frame  of  the  exact  form  of  the  object  to  bc  produced 
in  green,  the  ahoots  migbt  be  trained  to  the  frame;  and  in  summer,  when 
the  plant  was  in  llower,  the  form  would  appear  aa  if  covered  with  eold ; 
while  in  vrinter,  from  the  greenness  of  the  shnots,  it  would  be  compictely 


rtrir^. 


ind  Hawtfiat  rnm  biich  u  Mm;.  II  vu  liitroducBl 
Dt  Cindolle  kiiDwi  ■»  1inle*t»ut  tc.  tliit  hc  «pndc^ 
hu  glvcD  II  lt«  rlght  plmce  ln  the  vhH  oT  rpcdH. 

6,  O.  oiibslla'ta  Pair,     The  jimbeWata^flouiered  Oenista. 

. Polr.  Suppl.  S.  n  Jli  i  Dbc  PrwL,  s.  p,  14S. ;  lJon'i  MIIL,  ft  p.  Hft 

Sfmti^mt.    SBlniamnmtiaAtum  Dftf-  'l"-,  ^  p.133.,  L'HiTil.  SUrp.,  1S3. 

Irn.  Omr.,^.    LeiC  IrlMlalite,  Hi  iietlole  ihort.  Iti  leilleu  Unur-liDoealitr,  uid  nthET  ■llkr. 

I>L  IDtc  ermL,  U.  t  IM.)    rmiai  In   Bmibarr,  on   ■rld  h(Ut,   indhlcoducHl  in  IIW.     It 
lo  tbeheltht  or  rcoinlfL  loia,  uid  flowen  Amn  April  lo  iune, 

9  airtUUa  Dec.  hiu  the  bcuichee  uid  Inm  ctothed  wilh  illkr  hiln.     11  li  >  iwllTe 
MofMliir,  indlitriKiiTiiuiui  wlthcheSpaniumcipllltuiD  Cai.  Antal.  IBOl,  p.S3. 

■  7.  G.  i.i;aiT4'MCA  L,    The  Portugal  Genists. 

LliL  Sp.,  999,,  eidiHlTe  of  Ihe  mioarmee  of  aui.  and  J,  Biuh.  i  Lun,  DicL, 
A,  ^  i,u>.,»diulvo  of  tbe  ijDOfiniiee  {  Doc  Frod,.  fi.  pk  146.  ^  Don'i  BlilL,  H,  p.160. 
Etpatliit.    ^^-  B<X-  Rl>-  *■  *I^ 

Spec.  Gtar.,  ^e.  Brancbea  spinj,  round,  becoming  striate.  Leares  trifo- 
bolate,  opposite,  upon  short  petiolea ;  the  leafletB  finear,  folded,  somewhat 
silkv.  Flowera  few,  terminal,  Calyx  very  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  14«. )  A 
natlve  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  4n.  hign.  Introduced  in  1771,  and 
fiowering  from  Itbircfa  to  May.  It  forms  a  very  apiny  shrub,  remarkable  for 
baving  oppoaite  leaves  and  Wanchea ;  a  character  not  common  among  Le- 
gumin^es. 

•  8.  G,  (i,.)  k4i>ia'ta  Scop.    The  nyed-braneAed  Genifita. 

1  Dec  l>rod.,'S.r.  H«.i  Doat  1U1I„C; 

9  ndlMiiDi  Lta.  Sp.  996,,  ViU.  lam.,  L  S49.  r.  I., 
"  ,  G.  llT*ii.li  Daini. 

t.mf.  Li  BM.UAt.,I.SSeO.;AnioaTjli.seB. 

Sled,  grouped,  glabrous, 
e,  opposite,  tbe  leaflcts 
aomewhat  silky.  Flowera  in  tenninal  heads,  S — 4  in 
«  head.  CoroUa  and  l^me  ailky,  Tbe  old  bnutchea 
ahow  B  tendency  to  become  apiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compreseed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
iDclude  two  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod,,d.p.\W.)  A  native  tun 
of  Italy,  Camiola  and  the  Vallaisi  introduced  in  1756, 
and  flovering  in  Juue  and  July.  It  beara  a  close  re- 
■emblance  to  G.  lusitanica,  di^erin^  from  it  prindpally 
in  being  without  Bpines,   and  hHvuig  its  lcavea  """■>- 


what  louger.  Botb  this  speciee  or  variety,  and  G.  lor 
sitanica,  nave  a  very  aingular  apwMrance  Tvben  without 
tb^leavesj  and,inthat  pointofview,they  may  bei 


sidered  as  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  aa  they  ai  _ 

in  sununer.     Shrubi  of  this  kind  of  intereat  are  raost  desirable  for  intro- 

ducing  aiuoDg  evergreens,  more  especially  if  they  are  at  ihe  same  time  free 

flowerers. 
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A  9.  G.  fPRBDRdi^DBS  Dec,    The  Ephedra-like  Genista. 

Idtaiificaiiom.    Dec  L^gum.  Bf^,  6. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  147. :  Don'i  MilL,  S.  p.  15a 
£mgraving».    Dec  L^gum  M^m.,6. 1 36. ;  MaaDd*!  BoUnic  Garden,  1 496. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  some  trifollolate,  some  simple,  few  sessile ;  leaflets 
linear,  almost  glabrous.  Branches  rigicly  round,  becoming  striated  and 
spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alternate,  yellow.  CaJyx  somewhat  pubescent. 
(^Dec.  Prod,y  iL  p.  147.)  A  shrub,  not  exceeding  2  fl.  in  height,  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  but  attaining  double  that  height  in  British 

firdens.     It  is  glabrous,  and  resembles  in  appearance  JE^^phe^^  distachya. 
here  are  planta  of  this  species  in  the  Birmmgham  Botanic  Garden. 

A  10.  G.  TRiACA^NTROs  Brot    The  three-cpined  Genista. 

JdaUification.  Brot  Phyt,  ISa  t.54;  FL  Luilt,  fi.  p.89.i  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  147.;  Don*t  MilL 
2.  pt  15a  .       ir        1  .,       r.         , 

Synonffme.    O.  roiCrtU  P<iir,  St^ipt.,  8.  p.  719. 
Engraving.    Biot  Pfayt,  1 54w 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  sesale,  trifoliolate  and  simple,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branched.  Flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
ceraes,  few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  legume  glabrous;  legume  1- 
seeded.  The  spines  are  simple,  trifid,  or  branched.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  147.) 
A  native  of  Portugal,  on  mountains,  and  in  woods.  Introduoed  in  1821  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.     Height  from  2  ft.  to  3  h. 

Variety. 

A  6.  /.  2  inierr&pta  Dec. ;  5p&rtium  interr6ptum  Cav.  Annal.y  ISOl, 
vol.  iv.  p.  58. ;  has  linear  leaflets,  and  branches  usually  simple,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  spedes.    It  is  found  wild  about  Tang^er. 

m  II.  G.  HO^RRiDA  Dec.    The  horrid  Qenista. 

Ideni^icatiom.    Dec  FL  Fr.,  4.  pi  500. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  14a  ;  Don's  MiU.,  SL  p.  14a 

Synonsfmet.     Sp6rtium  hurridum  VtM  Sumb.,  1.  p^  51.,  exdusiye  of  tbe  •▼nonyme ;  Q.  erinkoea 

GiUb.  Boi.  PraL^  8.  p.  SS». 
Engramt^.    Gilih.  Bot  Prat,  S.  p.  839L  loon. 

Spec.  Char.,  4^.  Brancliee  grouped,  engled,  fpiny,  oiqiotite.  LeSTee  trifollolate^  oppodte;  the 
leafleCc  linear,  folded,  somewliat  sillcy.  Flowers  few,  almoet  teiminal.  Calyx  pubetoent  iDec. 
ProtL,  ii.  p.  14^)  A  native  of  tbe  Pyreneei,  introduoed  in  lasi,  growing  to  ttae  beigbt  of  4ft., 
mnd  flowcring  ftom  May  feo  July. 

m  12.  G.  sYLVE^^STRis  Scop.    The  wood  Genista. 

Identificaiion.    Scop.  Cam.,  Ko.  875. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S:  p.  I4& ;  Don*f  Mill.,  S.  pi  151. 
^anongnte.    G.  hi«pfritca  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  557. 
JEngraving.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  557. 

^aee.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  liropie,  linear.4iwL.ahaped,  glalnroufl  above,  Tillose  in  a  cloedy  psessed  man. 
ner  beiieatb.  Spines  axiliary,  branched,  slender.  Flowers  glabrous,  disposed  in  a  terminal 
smlced  raceme.  Teeth  of  tbe  calyx  almost  spiny.  The  keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  winga. 
(Dec  I*rad.,  iL  dl  148. )  A  native  of  CarnioU  and  Croatia,  on  hiUs.  Introduced  In  1818  -,  flowering 
in  June  and  Ju)y,  and  growing  to  the  beight  of  Sft. 

A  13.  G.  Sco^npivs  Dec.    The  Scorpion  Genista. 

Identfficatkm.   Dec  FL  Fr. .  4.  p.  486. ;  Dec  Prod,  8.  p.  148. ;  Don*s  MilL,  S.  pi  151. 

Sifnonymee.    5p&rtium  ScKidus  Xm.  Sp.p  995. ;  Q.  spiniflbra  Lam.  Dict,  2.  p.  ffil. ;  iScorpion  Fune 

Gerard. 
Engraving.    CIusl  Hist,  1.  pL  10& 

Spec.  CIiar.y  S^c.  Spiny;  spines  branched,  spreading,  striated,  glabroas. 
Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  glabrous,  upon 
short  pedicels,  in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racemosely ;  the  keel  as  lonff 
as  the  standard.  Legume  containing  2—4  seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.^ 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary,  in  arid  places,  producing 
its  yeliow  flowers  from  March  to  April.  It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in 
1640,  and  forms  a  spiny  shrub,  almost  leafless,  when  the  shoots  are  full 
grown.  This  species  is  commonly  thoiight  to  be  the  iSSc^rpius  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  Parkinson  says  it  is  so  covered  by  thoms  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible ;  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  plant  for  low  hedges 
in  suitable  situations.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
curious  shrub,  and  in  conservatorics  in  old  coliections. 
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14.  G,  HisPA^NicA  L.    Thc  Spanish  Genista. 

IdaO^hatiom.    Lln.  Sa.gsaj  Dec.  Prod.,SL  pi  1«.;  Don'i  MUL,2L  pL  151. 
Spuiiah  Fune  Ifon 


ngrmiagt,    Car.  Icon.,  &  1 81L ;  Lam.  IIL,  1 9ia  £& 

Spec,  Char.,4[c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing  branches;  spines 
branchedy  rigid.  Leaves  simpie,  Umceolate,  villose.  ifowers  m  a  terniinal 
subcapitate  raceme.  Keei  villose,  the  len^h  of  the  glabrous  standard.  Le- 
j|ume  ovaly  including  2 — 4  seeds ;  when  npe,  rather  glabrous.  ^Dec.  Prod., 
u.  p.  148.)  An  undershruhi  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  cultivated  in  British  ffardens  since  1759.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  Juljr.  Probably  tbis  species,  G.  lusit&nica, 
and  G,  horrida  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  same  species;  at  least, 
thev  do  not  appear  more  distinct  than  CTlex  europeX  nana,  provindalis, 
and  stricta. 

^  15.  G.  A^NOLICA  L.    The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Wkm. 

IdemHfkatHm.    Un.  Spi,  9SS.J  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ;  Don'«  MilL,  8.  p.  151. 

IkmoMmme.    G.  m)nor  Latm.  A  Fr..  2.  p.  615. 

Emgnmmp.    EngL  Bot,  1. 138. ;  Lobel  loon.,  2L  p.  9&  f.  8. ;  uid  ovafig.  870. 

^^p^.  Char.^  S^c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing  branches;  spines  simple;  the  whole 
plant  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-Iance- 
olate.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme;  the  keei  longer  than  the  standard 
and  wings.  Legume  ovatelv  cylindrical,  in- 
duding  many  seBds.  {Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  149.) 
A  prostrate  deciduous  shrub,  with  woody 
stems,  seldom  exceeding  1  fL  in  height ;  native 
of  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quent  in  Britain,  on  moist,  boggy,  heathy  com- 
mons.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  collec- 
tions,  where  it  forms  a  spiny  bush  about  2  ft. 
tn  beight,  flowering  profusely  in  May  and  June. 

m  16.  G.  GERMA^NiCA  L.    Thc  German  (Jenista. 

Uem^fkmikm.    lin.  Sp.,  996l  ;  Dec  Prod ,  8.  p.  149. ;  Don*i  MiU.,  8.  p.  151. 
teoayMeg.    SbArpiiu  sninbMM  Mmek  MetA.^l»k  :  Vfiglora  fpinbfa  Ft.  WeiL.  SL  p.  500. 
Emgrmemgt.,  Fucba  Hltt,  VfX  kon.  i  Hsyne  Abblld.,  1 128. ;  and  our  Jlg.  871. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.     Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 
branches;  spines  simple  or  branched. .  Leaves  sim-        o»i 
ple,  lanceolate,  shghtly  hairy.    Flowers  somewhat 
villose,  in  terminal  racemes.    Keel  longer  than  the     J^^^ 
standard  and  wings.    Legume  ovate,  sughtly  hairy,   ptS^ 
induding  2—4  seeds.  {Uec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  149.)     A        "^ 
spiny  shrub»  a  native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  on 
heatha,  introduced  in  1773.    It  grows  to  the  height 
of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Yariety. 

A  O.g.  2  mhnm  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

A  17.  G.  FU^RGANS  L.    The  purging  Genista. 

MtiaHfieaikm.    Un.  8pi, 9991 ;  BuU.  Herb.,  115.  ;  Dec.  Pi od.,  2.  pcl4A ;  Don'i  Mia, 2. p^  15L 
5^Aitium  ptiisans  lin.  9gU.^  474. 


Wpee,  Ckar.,  8^  Upright,  much  bmnched.  Branchee  round,  ttriate.  Leftvet  ilmple,  verj  feir, 
Umcwilitfi»,  almoet  ■enile,  loniewhat  filky.  flovren  axillary,  aoUtary,  scarcely  pedloeled.  PeCala 
•Dttal,  ^afarous.  The  yoang  legume  adpreasedly  pubescent  {Dee.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  149.)  A  natlve  oT 
nanee,  on  blllay  where  it  growa  to  the  height  of  flrom  3(L  Co  6ft,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduoed  In  1768. 

Jt  18.  G.  SBRi^CEA  Wulf.    The  silky  Genista. 

ItleKiifiemtkM.    Wuir.  in  Jacq.  ColL,  81  p.  167. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  149. ;  Don*i  Mill,  8.  p.  151. 
Mmgroieimg.    Jac^  loon.  Bar.,  3. 1 556. 
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Speq.  Ckar.,  Ac.  DecuBEkbeot,  with  uptigbt  lound  bi^cbet,  Leavw  rimi^.  linear-laneeolate,  silkj 
blbentb.  Floweft  terrainal,  Soti  togelher,  in  a  lort  orraceme,  FeuW  Bllky,  neariy  equal.  Lobee 
of  tbe  calyz  oblong-acttmiaate  j  the  floral  leavoi  eqnaUing  (becaiyx  kn  lengClL  lDe<  Frod,,  ^ 


I»,  14a)    A  decumbent  tbrub,  not  exceeding  6in.  in  height;  a  nallve  of  AiMCria  nd  Croatia,  iA 
•ubalpine  places  near  the  •hore ;  introduced  in  181i,  and  aowering  in  May  aad  Janc: 

jk  19.  G.  HUMIFU^SA  L.    The  trailing  Geoista. 

Ideniikatiom.     Lte.  Sp.»  «g&:  VUL  Daitfh.»  ap.tfl.tHi  Dea  Pro4.,  Sl pi  l4a ;    Don^k   Hia 

8.  p.  152. 
Sngraving.    Yill.  Dauph.,  &  p.  4St  t.  4*. 

^per.  Ckar.,  %o.    Procmnbent,  tbe  brMiches  crooked,  bearing  tuberclee,  pttosely  hairy,  se  rigid  a|  the 


A  20.  (r.  APHT^LLA  Dec,    The  leafless  (Jeoista. 

Jdentifieaikm.    Dec.  Prod.,  9L  p.  14«*. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  2.  p  15S. 

4f«»vme«.'    SpirtiMim  aphf Ilum  Lin.  tU.  SmL,  990. ;  6.  virgMa  Lam.  DUi.,  fi.  f.  61& 

Sngravhig.    FalL  Itin.  Ed.  OalL  Append.,  No.  357.  t  99.  C  £. 

Spec.  Cfiar,y  Spc.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simpley  verv  few,  linear,  very 
short.  Fiowers  disposed  dxstantly  in  lengthened  termtnai  racemes.  Leffumes 
compressed»including  2  seeds;  when  proung  tomentose ;  when  adult,  glaorous. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.  )Found  in  Siberia,  in  deserts,  about  the  Volga ;  and 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  in  Brxti«h  gar<« 
dens ;  and  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Genista  which  have  flowers  of  any 
other  colour  than  yellow,  those  of  this  species  being  violaceous,  and  pro* 
duced  in  Juxie  and  July. 

A  21.  G^.  HONOSPE^RHA  XfOfit.  The  one*seeded  Geniata. 

Jdeni0eaifon.     Lam.  Dict,  fi.  p.  6ia :  Dec  Prod.,  91  pL  1£0. :  Don's  MUL,  9  p.  15SL 
Synonpmet.    &&rtium  monoap^rmum  JJn.  Sp.,  9951,  Curt  Sot.  Mag.^  t.  683. }  O.  Rat^iam  Fcnk. 
Engratnngi.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  683. ;  and  oarjlg.  Ti2. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Branched,  uprighL  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  Hnear-oblong, 
adpressedly  pubescent,  Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  few  in  a  raceme.  Petak 
siiKy,  almost  equal.  Legumes  ovate,  inflated,  mem- 
branaceous,  glaorous,  includinff  1 — 2  seeds.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)  An  erect  shrub,  with  numerous 
slender,  twiggy,  flexile  branches»  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Me« 
diterranean  Sea,  where,  in  many  places,  it  serves 
to  retain  and  consolidate  the  driiting  sand.  The 
leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  these  countriee 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats;  and  the  twigs  are  used 
fbr  tying  vines  to  stiucea,  or  tying  up  i^^ts ;  and 
they  are  dso  twisted  into  ropes.  In  Britiah  gar^ 
dens,  the  plant  is  highly  ornamental,  There  is  a  fine 
plant  of  it  in  the  Haromersmith  Nursery. 

tt  22.  G.  SPHJBHOCAR^PA  lAim.    The  round-fruited  Geniat»» 

Jdenifflcation.    Lam.  Dict,  SL  p  616. ;  Dec  Prod.,  SL  p.  150. ;  Don«ft  MUL,  9.  pi  159. 
^monifme.    Sb&rtium  fpheeroo&rpon  Lin.  Mant.,  Ifjl. 
Engravmg.    Clus.  Hitt,  L  p.  10£  f.  2. 

Spw.  Okar.,9fc,  TWiggy,  branched.  Leavef  iimple,few,linear,  almocCglabrous.  Flowert  in  laferal 
raoemei,  many  in  a  raceme,  Petala  glabrous,  equaL  Legumes  OTate,  In  sonw  meaaura  fleshy,  coo. 
taining  1— Saeeds.  Flowers  small,  and  pale  vellow.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  15a)  A  twigey  shrub,  a 
naUve  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Anrica,  introduced  in  1731.     It  grows  to  the  beighl  oC 

,    Sft  or4ft,  and  produoes  itssmallyellowfloweisin  Juneaod  July.  • 

•  23.  G.  jETBNE^Nsis  Dec,    The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 

Jdent^loatian.    Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ;  Don's  MUL.  fi.  p.  152. 

Sifnon»pne$.     S^rtium  aithnlnse  Biv.  SL  Sie.  Mant.,  2.,  JSi0ff.  SpeccH.,  l.     974 

p  17.,  Sim*  BoL   Mag,  2674.;  5p&rtium  trisp^roum  Smith  in   Beer^     -'^ 

dfcL,  yoL  32.  Na  5. 
Engraviags,    Bot  Mag.,  1 9^4. ;  and  our>^.  S7& 

Spec  Gkmr^  4«.  Upright,  very  rauch  branohed.  Leaves  simple,  few,  Unear, 
silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Petab  ahnost  glabrous,  neariy  equal 
in  length.  Legumes  obliouely  ovate,  comprcssed,  containing  9—3  seeds ; 
when  young,  pubescent  {bec.  Prod,,  u.  p  150.)  An  erecl  twiggy  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  wooded  region  of  Mount  Etna,  and  resembling  tbe  preccdi^g 
•pecicSf  except  that  the  flowcrs  are  twloe  the  sise.  It  was  introduced  fn 
1816,  grows  to  the  hcight  of  ttom  2  fl.  to  4  ILj  «nd  produces  its  yellow  flow- 
Cia  iD  June  aod  Juiy. 
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iRiD^iA   Viv.     The  acaiioui^mrTgaaUeatied  QeaiOt^ 

n.  BM.,  1.  p.  t.  ITL  i   Fiatm.  n  lu]..  1.  pk  S.  L I.  j   Dcc  Pnrf.,£pi  IHL  j 


nl  periccUr  glalirauL  Ston  MHDdlns,  Younter  bnncha  3.ililed, 
UB'VH  wmm,  ■nmoHw,  VI  the  lowat  obonte,  4r7  «nd  abrlTelnrin  Lhr  mufln.  FlD*er(1« 
nenMi.  Cofall»  Mrieetlicleotttinrtlwartii.  Leeuinc Hneei,  Includlng *— 7 •mb,  loiiie of  Ih» 
knlemli  betneeB  Itaem  oooKricted.  (Orc.  eTod.,t.  f.150.)  An  uphght  ihnib,  i  lutWe  ef  Llnirt» 
■Ddof  tbeUii((k)iBnr  Hqileft  IntiDducedln  ia9liiidh>wtiiii|ln  JuaeindJuljr. 

*  35.  6.  ANXA^NTicA  7Vn.    Tbe  Anundc  Oeniim. 

11.;  F).  Nip,>.p.lET.I.a&l  D«.  Piod..1.piU0.i  DonV 


Am(i>». '  d^uBitiitl<Qi  n»rc. 


F1.Nap..£p.  IST.  L6tLi  Swt.  FL.Oi>r.,  &1  Hr.  t  Soa. )  uid  our  j^  £74,  n 

CAor,,  ^c.    The  whole  plwit  is 


r 


g,^^      perfectly  glabroiu.      Stems  Bpresd- 
.  ing.      Branches    aneled.      Leavea 

'.  atmple,  ovBte-ellipticsl,  rather  corift- 

y         ceouB,  veiny.     FlowerB  la  rscemea, 
}  „    Corolia  thnce  bs  long  sa  the  cal^xi 
Bnd  about  8  Unes  long.  L^ume  con-   | 
taiaing  8 — 10  seeda.  (Dec.  iVorf.,  ii,  l 
p.  150.)     A  diffiise  Bhrub,  a  native 
oT  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    Intro- 
duced  in  1818,  and  flowering  in  June 
ttnd  Julj.     There  en  ptantB  of  this  Bpedea  in  the  ChelBea  and  other  bo. 
tanic  ^rdena.    It  is  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rodtwork,  fron)  itB  ttuil' 
hig  hatni,  and  proftuion  of  jdlow  flowers. 

*  86.  G.  TiNCTo^RiA  L.    ITie  Dyer^a  Broom,  w  Gma  Wnd. 

§)>.,  ses  i  DeCL  IlDd.,  i  p.  151. ;  Donl  llin,  i.f.m. 

IrDoin,  Dmn  Weol.GceeaWoDd.DTerl  WwiitudWooi|.wuMi  OmtMm 

tdeSlMiie,  fy.  1  nnendei  GIdmb,  Oir,  • 

SoL,  L  *1  i  ind  otirA.  »7i 
8pec.  Char.,  ^c,  Rool  creeping,  Stems  almost 
uprigfat.  Brancbes  round,  striated,  upri^t, 
Leares  aimple,  lanoeoiat^  rather  glBbrouB. 
Flowers  glabrous,  in  apiked  racemea.  L^iHne 
gl^rous.  (^Dec.  Prod.,rL.  p,  151.)  Acreeping- 
rooted  low  ahrub,  common  in  Europe,  in  grBSsy 


fields,  and  in  wooda  and  copeea,  particulerly 
in  dry  ffravelly  or  Bandy  soila ;  flowering  in 
July.     It  is  very  common  tn  pastures  in  many 


July.  It  is  very  common  tn  pastures  in  manv 
\Aacet  both  in  En^land  and  Scotland;  and, 
wfaen  cows  feed  on  it,  it  is  said  by  Ray  to  gire 
a  bitter  taate  to  their  milk.  AU  parta  of  this 
plant,  and  especially  the  branches,  and  leaTea, 
have  long  been  u»ed  by  dyera  fiir  producing  yellow,  especially  for  dyeing 
wool  tbat  is  afUrwarda  to  be  dyed  green  with  woad  (/sbtTB  tinct^ria  L.\ 
We  are  not  aware  ihat  the  Cenista  tinctdria  ia  in  cultivation,  aa  a  dyer^i 
pbflt,  mther  in  Britein  or  on  the  Continent ;  but,  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
aod  probably  other  counties,  the  wild  plant  is  collected  in  quantitiea,  and 
Bold  to  dyers,  The  ashes  afibrd  au  alkaline  aalt,  which  is  employed  aa  » 
diuredc  in  dropsy  and  other  diieaBeB.  In  Britain,  tbe  principal  use  of  tfae 
plant,  wheu  in  a  stale  of  cultivatian,  is  as  an  omamental  tbrub. 
Vanetie».   . 

^Q.'f.%liaiJhBa  Dec  — LeavesbroHd-lanceolate.  {Dec.Prvd.)  Anative 
of  Auverene,  on  the  Ooklen  Hotint.  (£)•»'«  MiU.) 

mG.I.S  ikiiUn  Dec.  —  LeBves  gometriiat  villose.  Branchaa  upright.  A 
native  of  sunnj  meadows. 
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ji  G.  /.  4  praUnm  PoU.  —  Leaves  oblong-taixceolate»  rather  hairy. 
Branches  ascending.  (^Dec,  Prod.^  iL  p.  151.)  Inhabita  themountain- 
ous  parts  of  Upper  Ital j. 

m  27.  G.  (t.)  sibi^rica  L.    Tbe  Siberian  Genista. 

Idenfificaikm.    Lin.  Mant,  57t ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  &  151. ;  Doo*«  MiU.,  S.  pi  ISS. 
Spwm^mes.    GenuUAdet  eUta  Mcenck  Metk.,  132. ;  GenUU  Uoct^ria  var.  H.  Du  Ham. 
Emgram'ng.    Jac  Hort.  Vind.,  t  190. 

iS^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  erect ;  and  the  whole  plant  more  slender  and  taller 
than  G.  tinctdria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Siberia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  (t.,  and  produces  its  ^ellow 
flowers  from  June  till  August.  Introduced  in  1785.  A  plnnt  of  this  kind 
of  Grenista,  standing  close  to  one  of  G.  tinctoria,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  resembles  the  latter  so  ezactly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  of  their  identity. 

jat  28.  G.  (t.)  tetrago^na  Bester.    The  quadrangu]ar-6rancAd«i  Genista. 

Ident^fleatkm.    Bener.  Enum.  Cont,  8.  pi  73.,  Na  887. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  ISa ;  Dont  MUL,  9.  p.  15S. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  %c.  Stem  4-«ided,  Airrowed,  decumbent  Brancbet  aicending.  Le«Tea  «imple,  «Imost 
oppoaite,  lanceolAte,  theyounger  ones  somewlistiilkj.-  Flowen  dinosed  rmther  racemoaely.  Ca. 
lyx  aomewbat  aUicy;  coroUa  glabroua.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  15a)  Related  to  G.  tinct^^ria.  (Dec.) 
A  decuml>ent  ahrub,  native  of  the  Muth  of  Podolia.  Introduoed  io  188S,  produdng  its  yeUow 
flowen  in  June  and  July,  and  probably  only  a  rariety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

•  29.  G,  (t.)  pOlygalafoYia  Dec.    The  MiU£wort*/!0'av^  Genista. 

Identifieaikm.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p^  15L ;  Don'i  MiU.,  SL  p.  153. 

SmumMnet.  G.  polygalaeph^Ua  Brvt.  FL  Lut.,  S.  p.  86. ;  G.  exalt^ta  IM ;  G.  tiiict6ria  lusit&nica 
mUima  Tmr».  Inet.,  6«& 

Spec.  Ckar.,  4c.    Stem  erect    Brancbes  teret^  atriated,  erect    Leavee  lanoeoiate,  n^er  dlky  be. 

ueath,  at  well  ai  tbe  calyxei.  Racemes  somewhat  tumed  to  one  side,  dlnoeed  in  paniciefc  Corolla 

'  smooth.  iDon*i  Mm.,  S.  p.  15&}  A  shrub,  growlng  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  In  tfae  north  of  Portugal. 

Introduoed  in  18S0,  and  produdng  its  yeUow  flowers  Aom  June  to  August.    In  aU  ^xibdbility, 

only  a  Tariety  of  G.  tinctbrla. 

m  30.  G.  (t.)  flo^rida  L.    The  florid  Genista. 

Ident^caHo».    Lln.  Sp.,  99& ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  15L ;  Doo's  MUl.,  S.  p.  153k 

4Mr.  G^.,  tc.  Stem  eroct  Branches  round  and  striated.  Leaves  lanceolate.  and,  as  wdl  artbe 
legumes,  dolbed  witR  close.pres«ed  silky  down.  Branches  tumed  to  one  side.  Corolhi  shlning. 
iDee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  151.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  heigfat  of  4  ft,  a  native  of  Spain  and  NaplesL  In. 
troduced  tn  175S,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August   Apparentiy,  aJso,  a  ▼ariety  of  G.  tinctbrla. 

JkSl.  G.  {T.)  MA^NTiCA  PoU,    Thc  Mantuan  Genista. 

Idem^teaUon.  PoU.  FL  Ver.,  S.  p.  458. ;  Spreng.  Pug.,  S.  p.  7a ;  ^om.  Hort.  Haih.  SuppL  p.  15L ; 
D«.  Prod.,S.p.lSL;  Don*sMUL,S.p.lS3.  rr- 1*         t 

f^.  Char.,  4fc  Stems  numerous,  prostrate,  and  striated  angularly.  Leaves  Unear.lanceolat^  and, 
Ilke  the  stems,  pubesoentiy  hairy.  Pedundes  axillary,  sfaorter  than  the  leavea  Corolla  smooth. 
Lcffume  clothed with  silky  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  A  prostrate  shral^  found  in  Italy,  in  woods, 
and  appaientiy  only  a  variety  of  G.  tinct&ria.  It  was  introduoed  in  1816,  and  flowers  tnm  June  to 
Augiut 

m  32.  G.  oya'ta  Waldst.    The  ovat&^eaved  Genista. 

Identifieaikm.    Waldft  et Kit  FL  Hung..  L  t  84. ;  BaUx;  Bert ;  Tav.;  Ten.iDec.Prod.,SL  p.l51.; 

Don*s  MilL.  2.  p.  1531 
Synomime.    G.  nervlita  Kit.  in  LttL 
Engravfytg.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  L  t  84w 

Spec.  Char.  S^c.  Stems  numerous,  hairy,  erectish,  somewhat  herbaceous,  stri- 
.  ated,  terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  legumes, 
hairy.  Racemes  short.  CoroUa  smooth.  (I)on*s  Mill.,  ii.  p  153.)  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  4ft.  high,  in  Sclavonia  and  Hungary ;  and  on  the  hilis 
of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Naples.  Itwas  introducedin  1819,  andpro- 
duces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

m  33.  G.  pa^tula  Bieb,    The  spreading  Genista. 

Identfficatkm,    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  S.  p.  14a ;  Dec  PRkL,  S.  p.  15L ;  Don*s  MUL,  S.  p.  153L 
Spec  Char..  ^.   The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  strlated,  panided,  spreading,  aod  quite  imootb. 
Leaves  linear-Iaoceolate,  and  acumlnated.     Flowen  and  legumes  smooth.  {fiee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  151.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  heisht  of  4ft.  on  the  hilU  of  TauHa,  **  nearly  allied  to  G.  tincrbria :  but 
the  flowers  are  one  half  smaller.'*    Introduoed  in  1818,  and  flowering  fhmi  June  to  Augusli 

jt  34.  G.  TRiANGULA^Ris  WUld.     The  triangular^/^fmmetf  Genista. 


Ueniifieatkm.  WUkL  Sp .,  &  p.  939 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  151. ;  Don*s  MiU.,  SL  pL  153L 
Svnontfmet.  G.  trlquetrarToMr/.  et  KU.  Hung,  S.  p.  165. 1 153.,  but  not  of  Aiton. 
Yt^aving.    WaldstetKit.  Huof.,S.tl68. 
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,t-iii(M,  ■nd.HircltutlMHcnUiHeaidlDg.  LcnalunbU, 

...MXiOMtJ.    l2fiuamcaarrr^,  MBimueraaat.    iSie.  Prtd.,  O.  f.  IShi 

A  •bnib,  DM  ncnAlni  I  It  1d  bctiht,  ■  MU'e  ot  Hiinpii,  on  lalcimiui  locki,  ud  cIchIt 
nHobUiw  G-  brfquctni,  Df  aihkh,  notwlthiuiDdiiu  Lti  «Tmple  Intet,  \t  tamj  pofldblr  li~  ~~'~  ~ 
variHj  i  Ihe  cbKDgfi  not  bting  gnattr  thu  wlwt  uka  yUa  \d  AftiLnui  tietmor  ilnplb 


%iMyii.    G.  haUicta  Lam.  FL  Ft.  g  OcnMtili  ncanOH  jrmiKjk  McU. ;  UUwtdtUi  t^MUlt 
Ciwmbwi.'    i!ilL  lcgo.,  I. CiS.  t  S. ;  J««  n  Aiut,  t  SC&i  Hit»  AbbUd.,L  IIT.;  udour 

Spec.Cliar.,^.   Stems  prostrate.   firnnchea 

berbaceooii,    ascendiiig,    i-edeed,   meiD- 

brBHOus,  Mmewhat  articulBted.      LeaTes 

ovate-lanceolate,    Flowen  disposed  in  hh 

OTBte,  tenoinat,  leafless  spilie.     Corotla 

■foooth;  but  the  keel  is  fiirniBhed  with  a 

riHous  lioe  on  the  back.  (Do!t't  MUi.,  ii,    -^-. 

p.  153.)     A  prostrate  shrub,  a  tiative  of  m^M) 

CoDtiiientBl   Eim^,  in    mountain   pa»-  jt^ilt 

tures.     Introduced  in  1750.     It  seldom  >2vM 

exceeds  half a  foot  in  height,  and,  for  prac-    ^^9\ 

ticsl  pniposes,  mey  be  considered  as  a       ^j| 

lierbaceous  plant.     It  flowers  in  May  and  ^^ 

Jun^  aod  is  a  ver;  disdnct,  omamenUd,         * 

aod  bardy  sart;  growing  and  flowering  freely. 
Vanefy. 

jl  G.  (.  S  ninor  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.  —  A  small  shnib,  bsving  the 
branches  doUied  with  adpressed  pubescence  at  the  apex,  as  well  as 
the  luTes  {DonU  MOl.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

j*.  36.  G.  DiFFU^A  Wiild.    The  diffiise  GknistB. 

j^tKlum  imicnmlcDi  Jacj.  lam.  Str.,  3. 
itB^  lon.  B«.,  I.  iO. 
C*mr.,tt.  Brudua  Dncuiobcnl  Anm  Ibe  Dack,  trlquetrDuc  Lomi  luccoUl^  aBd  aHiotb, 
MUe  dKUcd.  PedaD^ec  uIIIht,  cnct,  ud  dlipoHd  In  IntcrnipM  Ikidclc*.  Corollu-  iM 
tuH  (Umuc  (Dee.  PraO.,  U.B.  l^)  A  pnicuiiaitiil  ihnih,  ■  naUnof  Itil;  ud  Stjria,  !■ 
:pceed  plnri,  «boc  K  aowen  <ii  Nit  ■»«'"»     It  «u  lntisductd  In  ISIS,  ud  U  probi^r 

,i  37.  G.  pbosthaVa  Lam.     The  proBtrate  Genista. 
\^U^im.    lu.  Dlct.,  £  pu  filS. ;  D«i.  Prod.,  1.  p.  UK  i  Doo^  HUL,  &  p.  Tla. 
■«HH.    O.  pcdaneulAu  VHMI.  Slirp.,  W*. ;  a.  dccdaibciM  Dur.  Bnirf.,  I.  p.  ng. ;  Q.  HSOerl 

"g».'"lWBot'crfi,7IS.j  Rejn.  ll«n.,  L  p.  HL  koo.  i  udDurj(t»r8. 


^xe.  Char.,  ^e.  Stents  difFiiBe,  prostrate.  Brenches 
aagular,Etriated,ratb^hairy.  Leaves ovBte-oblong, 
somewhat  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  on 
long  erect  pediceb.  Corolla  glabraus.  Legunies 
bui7,  3— 4-seeded.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
prostrate  ahnib,  a  native  of  fiurgundr,  and  the 
Al^  of  Jura.  bitroduced  in  1775,  a 
aenes.     It  Oowers  in  May  and  June. 

.«  38.  G.  piiocu'mbbns   Waidtl.  et  Sit.     The  pracumbent  Oenisto. 
Uct  N  Kit  Id  w>nd.sp.,3.p.a4ai  d«.  Ptod.,  i.  p.  uc ;  Dodh  mui 


^xc.  Char.  ^c.  Brauches  procumbeiit,  round,  slriated,  racherdowny.  Leavea 
lanceolate,  acute,  snd,  as  wcll  as  tfae  calyxes,  downy  beneatb.  Plowers  pe- 
dicellate,  axillary,  in  threes.  C^rolla  glabrous.  {Bec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  162.)  A 
jmKumbeut  sbrub,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Moravia;  introduced  in  1816, 
and  flowering  (rom  Jiine  lo  August.  Most  likcly  only  a  varietj  of  the  pr»- 
ceding  iq)ecies,     Frequent  in  collectioni. 
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.*  3».  G.  FiLO^s*  7-OI.    Tbe  h«ry  Geoista. 

Unimaatao.    Un.aa.He.;  Smlth^  Eng.  n.  S  Ii  Ml  J   Omjob  AWHtd.  (iirdgiit.   Itoll.,  n  IRl. : 

l>tl.  PTMd..  f.  p.  IM.  i  D«i'i  MIIK,  t.  I^Kijj^j^  tubtrcuftt.  MirMh  Mell, 
^^^Sh^.    ?i;^i?i!'Aiulr;,t.»(«.i'ch».  Hi«..Lp.lW.Iti  «.)-«    AhlilkL,t  JOLi  «ndtiHt 

jft.  ms. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Stems  procumbent,  rtri- 

Bted,  branched,    tuberculUed.      Leavefl 

obovate-lancealate,  obtuse,  folded,  and 

baving    beneath   «  close-pressed    eilkj' 

down.     Flowera  axillarj',  on  short  m-   . 

dicels.     Calyi  and  pedicets  silky.     Le-   ' 

gumes  pubescent,  and  3 — i-8eeded.(  Jfcc, 

Prod.,  li,  p.  158.)    A  procunlbent  ahrub, 

B  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Switzer- 

land,  Germany,  4c,,  and  of  Britain,  on  J 

dry  elevated  downt  or  heatht,  in  Suffiilk, 

Cornwall,  and  in  North  Wales ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.     The  ■periGc 

name,  pil6sa,  U  certainly  not  very  appropriate ;  ror  there  are  other  apecieB, 

Buch  aa  G.  cfindicana,  which  are  much  more  hairy. 

.■  40.  G.  riL0CA'aP*  LmJi.  The  hwry-fruiteil  Geniata. 
IttiuifiiaaiM.  Llnk.  Enum.,  S.  p,  S23.  i  Dac  Pnd.  t  p.  IGS. )  Diin>  HIU.,  a.  p^  IM. 
1^1«^.  Char.  Sre.    An  erect  Bhrab,  with  angular  downv  bTancbef,  and  lanceolUe 

leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  aiUty  pubescence.    Flowen  racemoie,  on  ahort 

pedicels.    Legume  hairy.  {Dfc,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)     A  iihrub,growing  to  the 

ndght  of  3  ft.  or  3 1^.    Introduced  in   1BS3,  but  from  wbat  couutry  is  un- 

certtun.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  Gmista  not  ^el  hitroduced. 

The  foUowiiuabridgod  detcripdoiii are almoat  all  taken  frora  De  Caudolle'! 
Pmhvima  and  Don'8  MUltrr.  We  have  giren  them  here,  in  order  to  direct 
the  attendon  of  patriotic  travellera  te  the  subject;  becaute  the  seeds  of  many 
of  the  BortB  mishc,  doubtless,  beobCainedlrom  thedirectoraof  botanicgardtm*, 
in  the  places  where  tbcy  are  indigenous ;  and  seeds  of  all  the  apecies  wm  retain 
their  vital  powers  for  two  years  or  more. 

O.  ndUii  Dec  ;  Sjitniuii 

|l«Uvv  ai  Hacwtor.  [Dve.  I 

G.  Bdlau  Dbc.  1  UnUlnl  pttani  Cw.  lc 

ilrl.t«l,I-imr,il-—  -  — -- 

foun,  iwdiwlltl*. 


•ubulilc!\1lkT, 


iliL  It  dinn  fiuBi  Cftlnit  FittDt,  In  thc  uuiec  llp  ef  tb« 
'Sbriittea,  not  vlltl  tbelllH  n»rl;  «lul  wid  tntlrt  flowF 
{Dre.  FrwL    II.  IV  U5.,  mlB«'.  Ula.,a.  pi  1«) 


c.  lig.fi*m.. 


lotO.^pllWlitl 


a  iKmlUeiaila  Dic.  Ug.  H<iii.  &,  D'Urt. 
■uiitfid.    Fioven  alrooM  appofite.  dlipwd  ■■< 


lllloSrL  hi.h.  (EKc.PreJ.i 

irc   n.  Fr.,  i.  V.  *Ba,  Lob.  At.  _       _  _      _  

Gaa..p.ML    Laiaftw.ind  tbe  Iswer  onn  khIIe,  ind  trtrollafaliii  Uiemtmil^ 
<ar.<iMDn|,  ud  rWhiT  ■"■-      " ■■ '-■    ...i..-.    -L.,  ..,,.-  .... — 


.  1  .Sliirtium  eiliuali. 

ciriii'Md^inDH«~rn,l!dlUr;rpEilicrii>le.  diipowd  lioog  Ihr  bi^chet'iii  a  iciDd  ol  ncciui'  'uii's 
Id  i^Hn  io  Conic*  4iid  FioTeDct  (Dft  rnk. 
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loag,  oMme,  dothed  wHh  dotily  pmicd  down.  BmncliM  beoomlnf  at  Imgth  itriated,  Yax, 
ipinr.  FloireraKNno«rh«t  raoefBoM  akmg  the  branrhca,  twln.  pedlcellaCe,  clothed  with  cilkT  pube*- 
cciiee;  tbe  3  lower  lobes  of  the  calyx  about  equat  In  length  to  tne  upper  ones,  but  narrower.  A  ihrub, 
growlng  to  the  hcight  of  fttnn  S  ft.  to  Slt,  on  rocks  near  CorAs.  In  Cortica.  {Dee.  Prod.^  2.  p.  147.) 

G.  •gpaUakoklM  Lam.  Dlct,  fi.  p.  0aa ;  5p&rtlom  onalathJHdet  Detf.  Aa.,i.  p.  136.  Leaves  few  j 
the  lowcr  onet  lenile,  and  trilMloiate,  the  ratt  neaiiy  ail  •hnple,  tcattered,  linear^long,  and  rather 
ijlky.  Branches  looee,  vtrand  spiny,  Mmiewliai  recurvcd,  and  at  length  beoomlng  striated.  Flowen 
in  pdr^  tubraoennie  alonc  the  liranchei,  pedicellate,  clothed  wlth  dotely  prested  lilky  pubeicenoe. 


Calyx  trifld,  the  3  lower  of  the  5  lobes  bdng  connate  into  a  S>toothed  lip.     A  thrub,  tram  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.,  ftnmd  on  vodu  near  Bonne^  in  BartMry.  XDee.  Pred.,  iL  pi  147.) 

a.JHreK  PMr.  Sappi,  S.  pi  706. :  Spirtittm  heCerophtHttm  L*HML  SHrp.^  183. :  3p4rUun  tttox  De^f. 
ifOL, 8.  p.  136L 1 182.  LetnrettrtfoUMate|arfor the  moat part  tlmple,  oblong, and imoothith.  Branches 
tcriated,  and  s|4netoent  at  the  apex.  Flowers  racemote.  Calyx  rather  putietcent.  Corolla  imooCh, 
A  thrub,  ftom  3ft  to  4lt  high>  found  on  mountdni  near  Lacalle,  in  Bariiory.  {J)ec.  FrotL,  iL  p.  147. 

O.  CmpM  Gm$.  Cot,  18BI,  p.  77. ;  AAda  triphfUa  Cttp.  Pampk.  Sic,  ed.  1.  toI.  S.  t  S^  Lcavei 
tatiUt,  trilbiidatek  and  baixy:  leaieti  llneBr.Ianoedate  Brmichet  tpiny.  Racemea  terminal  and 
few.flowered.  Calyz  rather  piioto.  Corolla  smooth.  Legume  l.teedea.  and  rather  hairy.  A  Arvih, 
flrom  Sft.  Co 3ft.  higii,  foond oa  arid  moiaitdna,  more  cspecially  on  the  KdMrodet,  In  Shdiy.  (Drc 
Prvd^  ii.  pi  147.) 

G.  uifitta  G.  Don ;  fip&rtliim  infiMam  Gunene  PL  Rar.,  p.  tga  Branches  ttriated,  and  iplny. 
Leavet  teraate ;  leafleta  obovate,  and  tilky  iMneath.  Legumet  eomprotted,  and.  as  well  as  the 
biaHeas,  covered  with  a  dose,  soft,  silky  down.  Found  in  bnsby  placesby  the  sea  sfde,  in  Calabria, 
•nd  growing  to  tfae  hdght  of  2  <t  or  3  ft.    Flowers  in  May  (DonS  JUW.,  IL  p.  15a.  adapced.) 

O.  kirtkui  Vahl  Symb.,  1.  pi51.  Leavct  lanoeolate,  and,  at  wdl  at  the  brancnet.  bairy.  I^lnet 
trifid,  and  stciated.  tspikei  terminal,  and  hatry.  CoroIIa  hdry,  having  the  keel  twice  the  leifgth  of  the 
standard.    Legume  putiesoenL  and  l.seeded.    A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 

O.  A  2  emefMila  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  14& ;  5p&rtlum  cuspidfttum  Cav.  AnaL,  1801,  p.  5& ;  has  the 
spinca  much  donsated.   It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Afirica. 

O.  A.  3  etiemtttm  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  148.,  Is  a  native  of  the  Levant  It  faat  the  spines  hardly  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  trifld  or  simple.  (Dmt.  ProdL.  IL  p.  148.J 

O.  aigarMm9&  Bffot  FL  Ltts.,  2.  p^  8a ;  G.  hirsQU  var. »  f  algalW^ntit  Dee.  Pred.,  2.  pi  148.  Leavat 
laBoeolotCL  Spines  slm|ri^  sditary.  Flowers  terminal,  tubeapitate.  Bracteas  bdry.  Cdyx  and  co» 
roOa  yeOow.  A  native  of  A  Igarra,  In  Portugal ;  and  a  shnib,  fttrni  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  hlgh.  It  is  considered 
as  a  variety  by  De  CandoBe,  aod  at  a  tpedct  by  O.  Don.  [Dee.  Prod.,  IL  p.  148.,  and  Dom*g  MUL,  IL 

pt  lea) 

G.  MeKjpMAlo  DetC  AA,  2.  p.  138. 1 183. ;  3p6rtium  trioutphMtum  Cae.  Anm.  Leavet  bnceolaite, 
aad,  at  wdl  aa  the  branchea,  lomdimet  hairy,  but  noC  aHrays  4-iided.  Spinet  loroewhat  fAtt.  for 
the  most  part  trifld.  Racemes  sdke-formcd,  termlnaL  Calyx  rather  hdry.  CordU  glabrous.  Keel 
twioe  the  length  ofthe  ttandard  and  wings.  A  shrub»  ftom  1  ft.  to  3ft.  tilgh,  found  on  hiUs  near 
Alglersi  {Dee.  Pred.,  U.  p.  14&) 

O.  gikraUdriea  Dec.  Prod.,  2:  p.  148.  Leavet  Unear.lanoedate,  and,  at  weU  at  the  branchet,  cdvxet, 
aad  oocoUaa,  ^Mbnua.  Branehct  flexiUe  and  decumbent  Splnet  trifld  and  limple,  usudly  mify. 
Raeemet  •crminal,  tomewbat  tpicatck  Ked  ionger  than  the  ttandard  and  wingiL  A  native  of  the 
raekaorOihrallar,  nearStRoque.  (jp«;. /Vodl,  iL  p.  14a) 

O.JiMlekia  Brot  Phyt.  13SL  t  £5.,  FL  Lusl,  2.  p.  89L  Leavet  ovate-lanceolate ;  the  upper  ones,  and 
tboae  of  the  stain,  roomnth,  hsrlng  the  roargiu,  middle  nerv^  and  branchlets  rather  nalry.  ^ines 
di^  and  for  the  motl  part  trifld.  Raoemct  few.flowered.  Ked  kmger  than  the  itandard  and  wingi. 
Plowen  glahroua.  Legwnea  alGkle^baped,  and  many.seedcd.  A  tfarub  firom  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  found 
in  Bdra  and  Estremadurt,  in  Portugal  {Dec  Prod.,  i\.  p.  148.) 

O.  cMea  Dec.  FL  F^..SBppL,  pi  M8. ;  Spftrtium  cMcum  Laia.  Ft.  Oatt..  p.  440.  Th6  whole  sbnib 
ia  amocth.  Lcnves  Uncor  binoedate.  Stmules  lather  sdny.  %>lnes  dmpie  and  rigld.  Flowers  ax* 
lllary,  aditary,  pediceUate.  Keel  length  or  the  standard.  Lcgume  4  0  tecaed,  quite  smooth.  A  shrub, 
about  2  ft.  bigh,  found  about  Bastia,  Bonilkdo,  ftc.,  in  Corsica. 

Tliere  Is  a  variety  (O.  e.  2  pui^seen*  Dco.  Prod.,  2.  n  148.)  whlch  has  the  braachet  and  young  leavet 
dothed  wlth  dotdT  pressed  down.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  pi  14&) 

O.  ramottssima  Pdr.  SuppL,a  f.  715. :  5p6rt)um  ramodashnmn  Detf.  FL  AtL.  2.'p.  198.  t  nSw  Much 
branched,  erect  Branches  strialcd,  tuberculated.  Leavet  fbw,  lanoedate,  villous.  Flowen  nearly 
ecadle  along  the  branches,  cMwded.  Peulc  tiJky,  about  equd  ia  length.  Native  of  Mount  Atlat,  ne«r 
Flemten.    Fruit  unknown.  {Ikm*t  MUL,  iL  p.  151.) 

a  eialrea  DecL  FL  Fr.,  4.  pi  494b ;  8p4rtinm  obidreum  rOL  Protp.,  ¥k ;  O.  icopkria  rm.  Daupk.,  3. 
40a,  exclusivdy  of  svnooymos:  G. fldrida  Aeeo  Ar., 9Il  Ereet,  mnch  branched.  Bnnches  striated. 
Leavet  lanceolate,  elothed  witn  adpressed  put)esccnoe.  Flowors  ahnott  tetsile  along  the  branchcs, 
aditarv.  PeCalitilky,  aboutequdtnIon«tli.  Legume  dothed  wlth  adpretted  vOU,  4— 6-teeded.  Na. 
tive  of  arid  hillt  and  mountains,  flnom  Angon  to  Niee,  in  the  Hmltfe  of  oUves.  Flowers  in  June  and 
Jdy.    ShnibL  Sft.  to  6ft.  U>0ii's  JML.  it  p^  151.) 

G.  e^fidea  Spreng.  Syst,  SL  pu  I7a ;  0.  bracteottU  WUid.  Berb.  Branches  slendcr,  angular,  flezuous  ; 
and  are,  as  wdl  as  the  leavet,  Knear  and  tmooth.  Flowen  tn  termlnal  racenrat.  CaWx  bracteolate. 
Style  dongated,  permalient  Native  of  PorttigaL  Flowers  ydlow.  Shrub,  Sft.  to4lT.  {Don*M  MIB., 
iLjpklSl.) 

O.  mutUeaUie  Lam.  I]^ict,  &  p.  617.  Dwarf.  Branohet  «rect,  twlggy.  Leavet  Ihiear.oblong, 
ratber  glabrout,  taperina  into  the  petiole  at  the  base.  Flowen  soIiUry,  on  short  pedicelt.  Calyx 
dotfacd  with  ailpressed  siiky  putiescence.  Corolla  gldirous.  Native  of  the  Bdearic  Islands.  Shrulx 
1  ft.  to  2ft.  {Dan's  MUL,  U.  a  151.) 

G.  teuuijhka  Loiii.  Not,  16a  SCcms  wedi.  Branches  round  and  ttriated,  rather  erect  Leavet 
Kncar,  1-nerred,  glalnous.  Flowen  dispoted  in  terminal  racemes,  and,  wlth  the  legumes,  glabrous. 
Nearty  aUied  to  G.  tinctbria  and  G.  depr^ssa.  flrom  wbich  It  is  hardly  dlstinct,  unlecs  in  the  flowera 
bdng  smdicr.    Native  of  Piedmont  {Dee.  Prad.,  iL  p.  150.) 

6.  deprista  Bleb  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  p.  46a  Stems  decumbent  Floriferous  branchet  triquetroui, 
atcendipg.  Leavet  lanceolate,  acute,  clothed  with  adprettcd  hdra.  Flowen  in  the  upper  axils  of  the 
lcaves  oo  sbort  pedicds,  diqiosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  a  lcnfy  raceme  Cordla  glabrous. 
Katave  of  Tauria,  on  moonUtns,  and  about  Consuntinople ;  very  llke  G.  m&ntica.  Shrub,  decunu 
bent  (Don*s  MiiL,  iL  pi  1520 

0.'JVrr^pMidlsdl  Loit.  FL  OaU.  «X  BuiL  8eL,  Ang.  1898,  pi  4iK.  Stems  decumbent  Brtndies 
strlated,  round,  and  rather  erect  Leaves  lanceolate,  rathcr  saooth.  Flowera  racemose,  ond  Ur. 
mhud.  Lcguroe  dothed  with  caneacent  hdra.  Found  vMA  in France,  anddosdy  rtcembling  G.  tino. 
t2da.  (Don*»  MMi.,  iLn.  158.) 

O.  pmldUiia  Vidaid  Pl.  Dalm.  «x  Bot  ZHL,  Jan.  18S0,  p.  51.  The  whole  pUnt  it  silky.  The 
stems  are  dlflfbae,  and  much  branched.     The  branchei  are  fUrrowed,  and  the  young  onct  striped. 
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tidwreled  at  th«  budi,  aad  vutmemA  at  the  ap».  Tbe  leevei  aie  almple,  laneeolate,  entlic,  amalL 
The  flowen  are  in  crovded  noemei,  the  pediceb  all  leenliig  to  one  lidfc  Winga  nnooth,  ■horter 
tban  the  keeL  Leimmei  penduloua,  s— 3<aceded.  li  u  a  native  of  DalmatU,  and  ckMelv  reaemhlei 
Q.  cthn^nus  and  Q.  Ildrida.  but  i«  more  lilky.  (i>oi»*«  MitL,  iL  pi  153.,  adapted.) 

G.  MdeniHa  Ua.  Sp.,  996. ,  BroL  FL  Lut.,'  8.  pi  86.    Branchei  ihnibby,  triouetroua,  membranoui, 
aonaewhat  articulateiL    LeeTCi  ovate,  tridentate  at  the  apez,  glabroui.    Flowen  diipoaed  into 


crowdcd.  terminaL  and  lateral  heada.  Carine  and  lecumei  dotbed  with  lillcy  wooL  Native  of  POrtueal, 
on  uncttltirated  hUli  and  among  buihei.  Wlnflsor  item  rather  undulated,  witb  tbe  margini  rougnlj 
dentkuhded.    Shrub.  1  ft.  {DoiCg  MilL,  ii.  p.  153.) 

O.  aibUa  WUld.  Sp.,  &  p.  94fi.,  Bich.  FL  T^ur.,  1  p.  14a  S.  pi  459.  Stemi  procumbent,  •Criated. 
braacbaL  Leavei  lanceoUfee  or  linear,  cloihed  with  white  hain.  Legume  tomentooe,  Natiye  of  Tku. 
ris  and  Benarabla,  on  itony  mount^niL  AUied  to  G.  piU>aa.  Shrub  procumhent  (DonV  MilL,  iL 
pl53.) 

6.  Mfcrdn/Aa  Ort  De&,  &  |k  68.  t  la  C 1.  Stemi  procumbent,  imooth,  anguUr.  LeaTM  linear. 
lanceolateL  Flowen  diapoied  in  terminal  iirikei,  diatant  Carina  rather  tUIoui.  Legume  8-  -3  •ccded. 
NatlTe  of  Spain,  In  humld  placca,  in  the  wood  called  Coraxo,  near  SikM.  Flowen  In  May  and  June. 
Shrvb,  procumbent  _(ZXm*«  MilL,  iL  p.  1.58.) 

O.  fkOenpkfUa  Dec  Frod.,  ^  pi  152. :  Cytisus  heCerophfntts  La  Peyr.  Abr.^  488.  Erect  steros, 
and  angular  brancbes,  the  sterile  ones  hairy.  LeaTcs  slmple,  obovate,  on  sbort  peCioles,  and  clothed 
'«rith  siikj  down.  Flowen  usuallT  In  threes,  axUlery,  pedunculateL  Caljrxes  campanulate,  and  bairy 
Lqpime sUky.    A  shnib,  from  8  ft  to4(L  bigh ;  ftNind  In  the  Pyrenees.  {Dee.  Prcd.^ iL  p.  158.) 

O.tu^tUdta  O.  Don,  Rafln.  Pr6c  d£c  Som.,  p.37..  under  £pikrtium.  Unarmed.  Brancbespen- 
tagoniJ,  glabrous.  LeaTes  simple  and  trifoliolate,  stalked ;  leaflets  thin,  oblong,  mucronate,  almoet 
smooth.  Legume  aolltary,  peduncttlate,  oblong,  oompresied,  pubesoent  NatiTe  of  Maryland,  in 
wooda.    Sbnibb  tma  8  ft.  to  3  It  (DonV  MULJL  p.  \S&.) 


App.  ii»  Half-hardy  Species  ofGenista. 

O.  cminritfwifi''  L.,  the  SpArttum  ilUcans  of  CaTanUlea,  the  Cytisos  panicttlktus  of  Lole>,  end 
tbe  C  ramosisatanus  of  Poir.,  (HM.  JZcr.,  t  817.)  is  a  natlTC  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  an  inhaUtant  of  British  green-faouses  since  1656b  It  is  a  showy  shrub,  growing 
_  ^  to  tbe  beignt  of  8  ft.  or  lOft. ;  Terr  leaiy,  wlth  terminal  heads  of 

flowen,  the  petals  of  which  are  of  a  cream  colour.     In  dry  warm 
oori        i^VT»       ft^  situations,  it  wlU  grow  in  the  open  air  with  Tcry  little  protection. 

280       ^SM^  ^m  A  plant  has  stood  out  against  a  wall  in  the  Hortlcultural  SocieCy^ls 

garden  sinoe  1838. 

O.  UuifdUa  L,5p4itium  Anifdlium  i>eif.,  Cytisus  finlf&lius  £tfm.. 

^  I  III   M  OenistOldes  AniRdia  Meenck,  {BoL  Mag.,  1 448. ;  and  our  Jte^-  88a) 

^j^        (l^9l^^|  Is  a  natlTe  of  the  south  of  ramoe.and  of  Spain,  and  also  of  Kubary. 

I^B^  *mN»  >^  l^  grows  to  the  heiriit  of  6  ft.,  and  flowen  m  our  green.houses  fTom 

V^^ll^         JjnttST       January  to  June    It  bas  been  in  culCiTation  since  1739;  but,  fttmi 

^^^J^^         /^lf^        itsfloweringin  thewinterseason,ltisnotso  wdladaptedlbrtheopen 

JJ^B^^^  nm^-  air  as  most  of  the  half  Jiardy  species.    It  is,  howcTer,  an  admirable 

^^^^■H^       ^B^  plantforaconserraCiTewaU,  wheretheprotecOonisaglasscase. 

^■Hi^^^^    ^t^       ^-  ^^^  ^^L  ^ki^riium  biflbnim  Detf.  FL  JO.,  8.  o.  1S3.  1 179.,  is 

^^^^^^"^  f\     a  shrub  from  l  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  a  natire  of  the  nortn  of  Africa.  not 

yet  Introduced. 
«*'  SfSy*^^  ^^  ^ki&rtlum  microph^llum  Cao.  Jbm.,  1801,  pu  6SL.  to  a  shrub  fttm  1  ft;  Co 
3  It  hlgb,  a  natiTe  of  tbe  Orand  Canary  Island  on  mounCains,  not  yet  introduced ; 
f^  **5?«S?P**t  ^  J*«  Canary  Islands,  should  hare  been  sent 
^*??*!^  '^ffP  *^«'  ^««*.  Bsq.,tothe  MUfoid  Nursery. 

O.  jgMflM  CaT.  U>oii'#  MilL,  8.  p.  ISL)  grows  8ft.  high  In  the  north 
^J^^^^^  TM»g»er»  but  bas  not  yet  been  introduoed. 

Q.agifpHaea  SprenK.  grows  to  the  height  of  Sft.  hi  EM,  and  ap- 
"*Sf?2iIf^5?'  to  fl.  hUpinica,  of  whicE  it  is probably  oniya  TarietiT 
O.  firgiia  Dec.,  5p&rtlum  Tir|toim  AM.,  O.  grfeUU Poif.,  <^usttaer 
Jae.Iam.Jlar.j  1 147.,  and  our  jlg.  «81.,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  a  natiTe  of 
Madeira,  growinc  to the heisht  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  aod  flowering  from  Maicfa 
to  July.  It  bas  been  an  InhabiUnt  of  our  green-houaes  abioe  1777,  but 
will  grow  against  a  wall  with  rery  UCtle  protection. 
.Jkf!^^  "^'  5p4rtium  cuspidlitum  Bmrek,,  to  a  natlTe  of  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  end  grows  to Sft.  or  3ft.  high.  It  b  a  mncb-brancbed  atUr 
h' ff  hMd  ''"'^^»  '•***"  ■"**"  teoOa  Uian  the  praceding  spedcs  glTen 

^2J^^P?^1?^^  'eong*stom  WiOd.,  to  a  natlTe  of  Tmeriflh, 
^^l  ^^J^  S:  **«»***.  «nd,  doubCless,  only  a  TarieCy  of  it 

O.  «toMfrdto  Dec,  a  naUre  of  Fbrt  Dealderatum,  and  O.  «c^Mlnu  Loto., 

?tan  SFJ**"^^  •«  »«^  doubtftU  ptonts,  and  piobably  belong  to 
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CYTISUS  -0«?.    The  Cttisus.    im.  S^iL  Moimd^lphia  Dec4ndria; 

IdeHi&katkm.    Dec.  Prod..  8L  pL  15SL ;  Don*B  MiU.,  8.>  154^ 

SjfMmifmee.    Cyttous  and  ^tArtium  nectes  Un.  and  Lam.  te ;  Cyttoe,  JF^. ;  Bohmcnbaum.  Qer 

iWAm.    I^<yfc«*ooeoCtheCyctodea.thelb.toft1ie?Si^^ 
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DetcripHon,  ^e,  The  species  are  generaUy  decidaous  ibnibs,  but  two  of 
them are low  treei;  all  have  trifoliolate leaves, aiid  the  Bowersare  forthemaBt 
part  veUow.  Th'e  Bhrub*  faave  the  babit  of  Genfsta  at  of  5pBrtium,  to  both 
whidi  genera  they  are  nearly  allied.  AU  tbe  species  are  ornaniental,  some  of 
them  enunently  so ;  and  those  whicb  have  their  flowera  in  terminal  racemes 
are  deddedly  more  elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or 
inaxillarTheadi.  Thewoodofthelabumum  is  valuBblein  turnerjandcabiDet- 
work.  All  the  epedes  produce  seeds  in  abundonce,  by  which  they  arealmast 
ezclu^vety  propagated.  The  species  recorded  ia  books  are  numerous ;  but,  if 
they  were  all  brought  tc^ether,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  quet- 
tioo  much  if  a  tithe  of  them  would  be  found  specifically  distinct.  Theancients 
held  the  cytisusin  great  estiuiation;  and,  accordine  to  Pliny,  Aristomachua of 
AtheDB,  aod  AmpbiiochuB,  wrote  treatisea  on  it,  which  are  lost.  Mucb  is  said 
oa  tlU4  Bubject  by  Calumella  and  Pliny,  wbo  bave  ^ven  ample  detaiU  on  the 
culture  and  uses  of  thc  cytisus;  but  theu'  description  of  the  pliuit  is  so 
indefinite,  that  modem  naturallsts  are  scarcely  agreed  as  to  which  species  wai 
meant.  In  England,  Switzer,  and,  in  France,  M.  Amoureux,  have  writteu 
trestiaes  to  prove  tbat  the  cytisus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Medic&go  arbdrea  of 
Lin.,  the  luceme  en  arbre  of  the  modem  French,  and  this  is  at  present  the 
geDcral  c^inion.  (See  Medicago.) 

$  i.   Albuntdieles  Dec. 

JirinWn»  Fidatb*MidaUiinana.ii>nUyinEUie  wh<t«  intMIHp>wilililDfliHi;  ud  unlM  la 
ttOi  mloB  frm  Ibe  ODWcn  oftlw  •pkHu  Ik&i(  wbite. 

Seei.  Char,  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod  1 — 1-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  white.  Leavea  very  few.  Branchei  unanned.  (Dec, 
Pnd.,  il  p.  153.) 

■  1.  C.  a'i.bus  Link,    The  white  Cydsus,  or  Fortugal  Broom. 

Ue^/MUm.    LiiikBiui».,E.|iLM].;  DH.PrDiL,9.B.I53.;  DDn1HUL,&p.]M 

«JMIMM.  CmUutlbt  LdB.J)^.  E.p.623.t  SpirfluinUbua  JW.  fl  •«'^.^p.iaS'!  ^RIun 
■natUlliraiD  Alt.  Utri,  Km.,3.  p.  II.:  ^ttium  dlipinnum  jVviiet  lUlk.,a.  130. ;  Oenrils  mut- 
tmnKI>>»«L,&p.16.  i  ^aniiini  1  Fl«u>  bUncheii,  fy. ;  weiw  PMsun,  fier. 

Svw^    N.  I>utI>m.,X.t.Sdi  indgurjla.  as. 

Spee.  Chttr.,  Igc.  firanchea  tereCe,  twiMy.  Leaves  sirople, 
and  trifoliolate,  seasile.  Lraflets  ImearH^blong,  silky, 
Flowers  in  feseicles,  disposed  in  long  ntcemea.  Legume 
S-eeeded,  very  viUous.  (D<m't  Mill.,n.  p,  154.)  A  very 
bandsome  sbrub,  more  egpecialiy  when  covered  with  its 
white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by  hua- 
dreds  of  b^s,  busUy  occupied  in  extracting  their  boney. 
It  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant,  and  was  in- 
troduced  in  1762;  since  wben  it  has  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  In  good  soil,  it  is  of  rery  rapid  growth,  at- 
taining  the  hdght  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  3  or  4  years,  and,  iu  , 
SorS  years,  ^owing  as  high  as  I5ft.,oreveneoft.,  if  in 
a  sfaeltered  situation.  Placed  byitself  on  a  lawn,  it 
fbnna  a  ringularly  omamental  plant,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  hythevaneddisposition  and  tufUn^of  its  twiggy 
dircad-liKe  branches.     When  in  flower,  it  is 


I,  itB  effect  is  increased ;  and,  grafted  on  tbe  la- 
bumum,  a  common  practice  abont  Paris,  it  forms  a 
very  reaiaTkable  combination  of  beanty  and  singularity. 
Plaots  are  so  essily  raised  from  seeds,  that  they  are 
■old  in  the  Britisb  nurseries  at  very  moderate  pricea ;  in 
London,  &om  5f.  to  12«.  per  bundred,  and  seeds  lOi. 
per  Ib.     At  BcdlwyUer,  and  in  New  York,  it  is  a  greett- 
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Fariety. 

*  C.  ff.  8  inoamitui  hM  fleBb-coloured  flowera,  or  flowera  ver^  riightly 
tineed  with  reddish  purpie.  This  TRriety  was  introduced  m  1818 ; 
and  reproduces  itsett  from  seeds,  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantity 
of  ooiour  in  tfae  flowerB. 

§  ii.   haMmtm  Dec. 

Deriwatiom.    A  iMme  sppUed  by  Pliny  to  lonie  spcciM  of  cytlmia. 

iS^.  Char.  Galyx  caanpaoulate.  Pod  maDy-fieeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
Butiire.  Flowera  ydiow.  Branches  leafy  and  umurmed.  (Dec,  Prod.,  iL 
p.  153.) 

1!  2.  C,  Labu^rnum  L,  The  common  Laburnunu 

Uentifleation.    Un.  8p.,  1041. :  Dec.  Prod..  S.  pi  153. ;  Don*s  MUL,  8.  a  154. 

g^mminma.  C.  alplniu  Lam.  Fl  J>.,S.  p.  621. ;  Bean.treToile  Tree,  and  Peuood  Tree,  Gerardi  Pe« 
Tnt,  Seatek ;  OoMmi  CIuIii  ;  1*  Auboun,  fauz  E^bteier,  Arboii,  or  AroBola,  IV. ;  gemcine  Boh> 
nenbaum,  Ger. 

Derivathn.  The  name  of  L*Auboun,  whlch  is  giTen  to  thli  tree  In  Dauphln^  and  Switserland,  li 
•appoeed  by  Du  Haaoel  to  bo  a  comiptlon  of  the  Latln  word  laburmtm  The  word  Aiboit  it 
a  oorruptlon  of  areM$t  the  wood  of  thii  tree  having  been  uaed  by  the  an6ient  Oauls  to  make 
thelr  bowa ;  and  belng  itUl  ao  employed  by  the  oountry  people,  In  some  parta  of  the  MAoon. 
noli,  where  thete  bows  are  fimnd  to  preierve  thelr  •trength  and  elastldty  during  ha|f  a  oentury. 


Tbe'nanie  of  Fklse  Ebony  Is  applied  to  the  wood,  from  the  bladmeu  of  ita  h«art.wood.     The 

Iffoifles  Bean  IVee,  and  both  It  and  the  English  and  Sootch  names  of  Been. 

trefoil  and  Pea  Tree  haTO  refiwenoe  to  the  sbape  of  the  leaves  and  the  legumes.     The  name 


Oerman  name  slgnifles 


of  Oolden  Chaln  alludes  to  the  length  of  the  droonlng  nucemes  of  flowers,  whlch,  as  Cowper 
elegantly  deacrlbes  them,  are  **  rich  In  streaming  gold."  _ 

Mngnntmgg.  Jac^.  Aust,  t.»)& ;  Curt.  Bot    Mag.,  1 17& ;  N.  Du.  Ham.  6.  t  41 ;  J.  BauhSn  Hirt., 
1.  pi  3w  and  S6L  lcoa 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.  Branches  terete,  whitisb.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceoiate,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicelfl 
and  calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear, 
many-seeded,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit- 
zerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  heigfat  of  20  ft.  or  upwards.  It  was  intro^ 
duced  in  1596,  and  produces  its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Farieiiet, 

X  C.  L.  2  qtiercifo&um  Hort.,  C,  L.  2  incisum,  has  sinnated  leaflets,  iiot 
unlilce  the  leayea  of  die  common  oak.  (See  our  plate  of  this  variety 
in  Vol.  IL) 
!E  C.  L.  3  pindulum  Hort.  lias  pendulous  liranclies. 
^  C.  L.  4  fblHt  variegdtis  haa  yariegated  leaves ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no 

beauty. 
S  C.  L.  5  purpuroicent  Hort.,  C,  L.  purpiireum  Hart,,  C.  Adlmi,  Poir., 
C,  L,  coccineum  Baum,  Cat,y  tne  purple  Labumum,  the  scartet 
Labumum,  is  a  hybrid  between  C,  Z^ibiirnum  and  C.  purpureus, 
in  which  the  flowera  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  slightly  tinged  with 
buff,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8  in.  or  more  long.  It 
was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam,  in  1828;  it 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1829,  and  has  been  a  good 
deaX  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  and  somewhat  erect  aiMffiis» 
tigiate,  growing  variety,  faavin^  produced  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long 
in  one  seaaon ;  but,  though  it  faas  been  faighly  spoken  of  by  some 
cultivatora,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  A  re* 
markable  fkct  respectiiig  tfais  hybrid  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the 
Gard,  Mag,  for  Afoy,  1836.  Wfaen  he  was  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  in  tfae  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  a  fine  plant  of 
this  variety  was  shown  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be  half  C.  pnr- 
pureus,  and  faalf  C.  Xabumum.  On  examining  the  plant  roore 
minutely,  he  aacertaioed  that  faalf  tfae  plant  had  partialiy  retomed  to 
tfae  faabits  of  one  of  its  parents,  tbe  C.  purpureus;  while  tbe  rcmain- 
ing  part  retained  the  bybrid  duiracter  in  whicfa,  as  is  weli  known, 
the  habit  and  foiiage  of  C.  Lab6mum  prevail.     A  simflar  anomaly 
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was  observed  bj  Mr.  Rivers  in  England ;  in  which,  at  the  extremo 
end  of  the  shoot  of  a  plant  of  C,  L,  purpurdscens,  there  came  forth 
a  branch  of  the  true  C.  purpureus,  with  its  small  leaves  and  peculiar 
babit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  labumum.  ( Gara,  Mag,, 
▼ol.  zii.  p.  225.)  The  rame  thing  nas  occurred  to  the  original  tree 
in  our  garden  at  Bayswater. 

^  3.  C  (L,)  ALPi^NUS  MUl,    The  Alpine,  or  Scotch^  Labumum. 

Hen^lleaUon.    BfUL  Diet,  No.  2. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  15a ;  Don'a  MiU.,  2.  p.  154u 

^PMmrMff.      C  XaMrnum  /3  iftf.,  Lom.,  Dee.  Fl.  Fir. :  Cftbiu  angusUf&litt*  Meench  Meth.,  145. } 

C  Lab6niiiBi  T«r.  UOilbUum  Pert.  and  Du  Momt-,  CyOMdoi  Alpei,l*Auboux«,  Fr.',  Alpen  Boben. 

baom,  Ger. :  Maggio  pendolino,  Ital. 

r«.    Waldst  ct  Kit  Hung.,  S.  t  flSa ;  and  ttae  pUte  oT  thii  tree  ia  Vol.  IL 


Spec,  Char,f  ^c,  Branches  glabrous  and  terete.  Leaves  petiolate;  leaflets 
OTate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
cahrxes  puberulous.  Legumes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  (DorCs 
AGiL^  ii.  p.  154.)  A  tree»  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  fl.,  and 
sometimes  much  higher,  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  in 
the  Alps  of  Jura,  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to 
some,  it  is  also  found  wild  in  Scotland ;  but,  though  it  is  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenoua 
there.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
species,  viz.  1596 ;  and  was,  probably,  for  a  long  time  confoimded  with  it ; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  treat  of  the  history,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  two  spe- 
des,  or  races,  together. 

Variety. 

^  C.  (L.)  a,  2  pendulus  has  pendulous  branches,  and,  in  the  foHage  and  le- 
gumes,  seems  intermediate  between  CZraburnum  and  C,  (l!)  alpinus. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  varietv  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  IL  The  pen-i 
dulous  variety  of  C,  Xraburaum  is  a  much  less  robust  plant. 

Geography^  Hittoryy  /frc,  The  C/tisus  X.ab6raum,  according  to  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamelj  grows  spontaneously  in  the  mountain  forestsof  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Switzeriimd,  and  Italy;  in  several  provincesof  France,  and,among 
othera,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Lyonois,  Jura,  ^.  The  C^tisus 
(jL.)  aJpinus  is  found  in  most  of  these  woods,  along  with  the  other  species,  or 
race;  but  it  is  now  particularly  abundant  in  Savoy  and  Hungary.  The  labur- 
nmn  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Anaguris, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny.  Theocritus  states  that 
goata  are  very  fond  of  its  shoots ;  and  Vireil,  that  it  augments  the  milk  of 
tbat  animal.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat.  Hitt,,  book  xvi.  chap.  18.,  observes  that  the 
laboraam,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  was  not  common  in  Italy  in  his  time.  He 
adds  that  bees  would  not  even  settle  upon  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.  Mathiolus 
mentioDs  that  the  wood  of  the  laburaum  was  considered,  in  his  time,  to  make 
tfae  best  bows.  Qenr^  cultivated  this  tree  in  his  garden  in  Holbora,  in  1596; 
Bod  observes  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  long  broad  leaves,  and 
tlie  otfaer  with  less  and  narrower  leaves ;  that  he  possessed  the  latter  only, 
bnt  that  Tradescant  had  both  sorts.  Miller  recognised  them  as  species ;  but 
Limifleas  did  not.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainiy 
very  distinct;  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  tne  Qu^rcus  i?6bur  pedunculiktum,  and 
Q,  K*  sesailifldrum.  Both  sorts,  being  highly  oraamental,  have  been  extensively 
propagated  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  plantations. 

PrmperHe»  and  Ute%,  The  heart-wood  of  the  laburaum  is  of  a  dark  colour ; 
and,  thoug^  of  rather  a  coarse  gndn,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable :  it  wili  take 
a  polisb,  and  may  be  made  to  resemble  ebony.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
52 -Ib.  1 1  oz.  in  a  dried  state.  The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood 
Tiry  mucfa,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkest 
in  tbe  C,  24d>araam,  when  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil ;  and  lightest  iii 
tfae  C  (X.)  alplnus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich  soil :  in  which  last  case  its 
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colour  18  a  sort  of  gFeenish  black.  It  is  in  much  demand  among  turnera  and 
cabinet-roakers ;  and  Sang  obaerves,  in  1820»  that  it  was  the  most  valuable  and 
the  highest-priced  timber  that  was  grown  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
he  says, ''  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  sold  at  Brecbin  Castle  and  Panmure,  in 
Noyember»  1809,  by  public  sale,  at  half  a  guinea  a  foot.  It  was  all  bought  by 
cabinetnmkers,  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  the  small  and  middle-sized  trees 
as  they  were  to  have  the  laree  ones."  (PlatU,  Kal.,  p.  91.)  The  variety  which 
produced  the  timber  referred  tb  by  Mr.  Sang  was  the  C.  (L,)  alpinus,  there 
calied  the  tree  laburnum.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in  the  north  of  Scot» 
land,  Bs  we  have  already  observed  (p.  497.),  is  to  form  altemate  staves  with  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  or  thespindle  tree,  in  making  smallnoggins,  or  bickers;  but 
it  is  also  used  for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles;  for  flutes,  and  other  mosical  instru- 
ments ;  for  knife  handles,  pegs,  and  wedges ;  and  for  puUeys  and  blocks :  and,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,itis  rouch  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers, 
tumers,  and  toy-maken;  also  for  musical  instruments,  handles  to  knives, 
snufiTboxes,  poles  for  sedan  chairs,  and  oars :  and  the  young  trees  split  up, 
make  exceilent  hoops.  Mr.  Boutcher  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Scotland 
a  large  table,  and  a  dozen  of  chairs,  **  that  were  considered  by  judges  of  ele- 
gant  fiimiture  to  be  tbe  finest  they  had  ever  seen,**  having  been  made  from 
trees  of  the  labumum,  grown  in  Scotland,  which  were  a  yard  in  girt,  at  6  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  present,  the  art  of  imitatin^  every  kind  of  wood  by 
staining  is  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  value  of  ail 
coloured  woods,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concemed,  is  very  much  less  than 
what  it  was  formeriy. 

Jn  Plantathns,  tlie  laburaum  is  valuable  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  situa* 
tions,  as  a  shelter  for  other  trees :  a  quantity  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
near  Amesbury,  in  Wihshire,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
^e  soil  so  shaDow,  that  few  trees  will  grow  there ;  yet  in  this  place  the 
young  laburauros  attnned  the  hei^t  of  12  f^.  in  4  years  after  planting,  and 
became  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  laburaum,  it  baa  been  suggested  to  sow  laburaum  seeds,  in 
order  to  produce  an  undeigrowth  in  plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with 
these  animals;  for,  tbough  tbe  plants  are  eaten  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
yet  they  will  springup  again  the  next  season,  and  thus  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  winter*s  food  for  these  kinds  of  game.  Miller  recommends  planting  the 
laburaum  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  plants  tall  and  straight 
for  hop-poles,  which  are  said,  when  formed  of  laburnum,  to  be  more  duraUe 
tfaan  th<»e  of  aimost  any  other  kiad  of  wood.  Sang  observes  that  the  labur^ 
num,  planted  to^ther  m  masses  or  groves,  attains  a  dmber-like  size  in  a 
short  time,  and,  if  properly  pruned,  has  a  straight  clean  trank.  MedicinaUy, 
the  whole  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  an  aperie&t  aad  an  emetic.  The 
seeds,  in  a  green  state,  are  very  violent  in  their  action,  and  are  justly  esteemed 
poisonous.  There  are  various  instances  of  children  fcwving  died  fifom  eating 
them. 

At  ofi  ornamenUU  iree^  the  laburaum  has  few  rivals.  The  sbi^  of  the 
head  is  irregular  and  picturesque ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beau* 
tiiiil  green ;  and,  what  is  a  gieat  recomaiendation  to  every  oraamental  plant, 
it  18  not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  bloa* 
soms,  which,  in  the  C,  Jtab^raura,  be^n  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  in  the  C.  (L,)  alplnus  contimie  till  tbe  first  week  in  Juiy.  The  purple 
and  white  lilac,  the  JudM  tree,  the  peHumed  cfaerry,  tfae  Gnelder  rose,  the 
birdcherry,  the  white  and  the  acarlet  tiawthorn,  and  the  Pynis  coronkia»  wfaick 
Uoeaom  about  the  same  period,  form  fine  compoeitioos  in  comiexion  with 
the  laburaura.  In  the  noith  of  Oermany,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scodand, 
the  C  Lab6rnum  forms  a  most  ornamental  tree  wfaen  trained  aninst  a  walL 
In  Italy,  tfae  mountains  are  so  richly  adoraed  witfa  tfae  flowers  of  ttie  laburauni 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  to  obtain  for  it  tfae  name  of  Maggk>^  in  tfae  nme 
way  as  we  give  tfae  name  of  May  to  tfae  hawthora. 

SfM  and  SHitaiian,  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a  very  indifierBDt 
loil,  it  requires  a  deep  fertile  sandy  ioam  to  attain  a  large  siie.     In  regard  to 
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situatkm*  as  the  tree  puta  out  few  horixontal  roots,  and  has  rather  a  apread- 
ing  head,  when  it  grows  rapidiy  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  aside  by  high  winas.  In 
omamental  phintations  it  prefers  a  situation  somewhat  ffaaded,  as  the  ilowers 
soon  ftde,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  paler  greeti,  when  expoaed  to  the  fuU 
influenoe  of  the  sun.  When  plantea  with  a  view  to  produdng  timber,  it 
should  be  placed  in  masses  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  a  plantation  ainong 
oCfaer  trees,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  dear  atraight  stem ;  and  when  so 
circumstanced,  in  good  soil,  C  (L)  alpbus  will  grow  to  the  hdgfat  of  ffom 
35ft.  to45ft. 

Propagation  and  CuUttre,  Both  C,  Xrab6mttm  and  C,  (L.)  alpinus  are 
inyariably  raised  from  seed,  and  the  pendulous  aad  otker  varieties  are  propa^ 
gated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  dtfaer  of  tfae  common  sorts.  The  seeds  are 
fit  to  gwier  in  October;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a  dry  airy  loft, 
tiU  tfae  Bfarcfa  foUowing,  wfaen  tfaey  sfaould  be  sown  in  beds  of  lifht  soil,  at 
about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  tfaick.  Hidf  tfae  plants  wfaich  come  up  will  be  fit  fcr 
transpianting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November  following. 

JtaiitMei.   The  icturo*  of  diBnotioBt  vhtch  w»  haire  reoeived  beitig,  In  genenl,  for  cytliui  La- 

b4niuiii»  we  are  unoertaui  which  of  them  jxulj  be  for  that  spedes,  and  which  for  C.  alplnus :  but  we 

haTC  lelected  a  ftnr,  leBviDs  khe  feadar  to  draw  his  oim  oonchKkm,  ftuui  the  dimeasiOBt  and  the  rate 

oTnowth  gireo. 

C.  IMrmmm  amd  C.  (L.)  a(p)«utf  fo  ihe  TfetMottthtoi  tf  tandon.    The  laxsMt  and  otOeM  treet 

it  SyoBL  wfaerv  eome  of  C  alptnw  are  »oai  90  ft  to  40  ft  high.    At  Purcer^s  CrcMs,  there  ar^ 

t  abore»)  ft  higb.    At  Kenwood,  at  Upton  House,  and  in  the  Mlle  End  Kursery,  there  ar*  alM 


sooae  «cry  large  trees.    Ooe  at  Kenwood,  40  years  plantad,  has  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  It 
ftom  the  groand,  15  tai.,  and  of  the  bead  24  it,  though  it  is  only  80  ft.  high. 

C  lirtiiiasiiw  mnd  C.  (L.)  «^liMa  8ouiM  qf  Londo».  In  Surrey,  at  Famhaih  Cistle,  froM  SO  ft  to 
40  ft  bigh  i  at  Bagshot  Park,  90  years  planted,  and  SS  ft  bigh.  In  WilUhire,  at  Wardour  CasUe,  30 
jean  jHanted,  and  90  ft  high,  dfameter  of  trunk  9  Ib.,  and  of  the  head  Jl  ft  In  the  Isle  of  Jeney,  10 
s  planted,  13  ft  higb. 


C  L«MnsMM  and  C  (L.)  a^\nau  Norek  nf  London,  In  Durfcam,  at  Southend,  18  Tears  p1ant<!d, 
and  14  ft  hijdi.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  the  oakJleaved  variety,  6  years  plantea,  is  13  ft  high. 
In  OxftNtdsfitre,  In  the  Oxford  Botanlc  GardaB.  14  years  dlanted,  18  ft  hlgh.  In  bhnipsbire,  at 
Hanlwteke  Orange,  10  yeais  planted,  and  23  ft  high.  la  Yorkshirc^  at  Orimstob,  10  years  planted, 
aod£5ft  Mgh. 

C  LaMnsMm  mnd  C  (L)  nMnmt  *n  SeoUand.  IB  Clicknuinnanshlre,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar 
lostitatlon,  £0  ft  biah.  In  Haddiqgtonshfare,  C  {L.)  alplnus,  40  ft,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in., 
and  of  tbe  bead  9Slt,  on  loam,  onagravelly  subsoii.  and  tbo  situatlon  sheltered.  In  the  Perth  Nur. 
•ery,  C  {  L.)  sJpinua,  90  yeaiv  planled.  aad  93  ft  high.  In  Rebflrewahire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  C  (jL.) 
al|rtniaa.49  yvars  planted,  S3  ft  nl^  diameter  of  tbe  tnuik  18  In.,  and  of  the  head  4fi  ft  In  Ro«s*shire, 
at  Castle  LeBd,  a  tree  witb  a  trnnk  nearly  11  it  ih  circumference.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Sanchie,  40  ft 
higb,  tbe  trunk  8  ft  In  diaroeler,  Bnd  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  h. 


mhiunnm  and  C.  (Lu)  o^plmis  i»  IrekMd.  N«ar  DoWtai,  at  Cyprets  Grove,  18 ft.  high,  dia- 
BWceroftrunk9in.,  and  orthe  head  21  ft  At  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  18  ft  high.  In 
FermaDagh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  ft  hlgh,  tlte  dinnetor  cf  the  trunk  S  ft ,  and  of  the  head  S5  ft.  I  n 
Galway,  at  Coole,  29  ft  higfa.  In  T^rone.  at  Baron's  Court  40  years  pladted,  and  35  a  faigh,  diameter 
«r  tbetroBk  SftSln.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft  At  Baron*s  Courf,  besides  the  above,  aro  thousands  of 
Ulmnninn  «f  laffge  liBe,  intcnaixcd  with  the  plantations. 

C.  haifunmm  and  C.  (L.)  atp\Mu  *n  Foreign  Countriea,  In  Franee,  ta  (he  Jardin  des  PlaBtefl, 
5tft  higb :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,  40  years  planted,  and  30ft  hish.  In 
flBXOBjr,  at  Wlirilti,  C  LMTtmtn,  45  years  planted,  and  SOfl.  high  t  and  C  (/..)  alp)ntjS,S5  years 
planted.  and  30  ft  bigh.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  90  years  planted,  and  16  ft  bigbi  at 
Hadendorf,  lOyean  plantcd,  and  14  ft  high  i  at  Bruok  on  tbe  I^ytha,  tbe  oak.leaved  variety.  90 
yaars  pkaM,  and  30ft  bigh.  lo  Pntsaia,  in  thc  BoUnic  ^ardeo  at  Bertin,  C  (L)  alplnns  ha«  attained 
the  betgbt  of  18  ft  in  15  years ;  and  C  I^bdmum,  16  ft  in  10  years ;  the  lattcr  is  very  fkemMntly  in. 
foxed  by  tlie  fkost :  at  flans  Souci,  13  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the 
Gasden,  C  CL.)  alptBos,  ^4  years  planted,  and  90ft  high.   I»  dweden,  at  Stockhelm,  5^ears 


Bhoited,  and  9lt  high,  ta  a  standard.  and  8ft  high  cgainct  a  wall ;  at  Lund,  In  tbe  Bbtanie  Oarden, 
thaa  iOft  to  M  ft  nlgh.    In  Switseriand,  near  Geneva,  at  Bossidre,  40  ft  bigh. 

Ctmmcrcial  SiatisHct,  Price  of  seedlinc  plants,  in  LondoD,  4<.  a  thousaod ; 
tratisplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  3  fL  faigb»  50f.  a  thousand ;  from  5  f^.  to  7  f^. 
bigfa,  2Sf .  a  nandred ;  and  tfae  weeping  and  otfaer  yarietieg,  2«.  6<L  eacfa. 
SeedB  of  C,  Laburnum,  li.  6d.  per  Ib. ;  and  of  C.  \L,]  alpinus,  it,  per  Ib.  At 
Boliwvllery  pkmts  of  the  Bpecies  are  50  cents  each ;  of  the  broad-leaved,  or 
Sootch,  laburnum,  1  franc ;  of  the  eut-leaved  variety,  1  fhinc ;  and  of  the 
purple-dowered  variety,  3  francs.  In  New  York,  the  species  and  the  varieties 
are^Ocentseacfa,  witfa  tfae  «xce|)tion  of  the  weeping  sort,  whicfa  is  1  dolkur; 
and  tbe  puq>le-flowered  variety,  wfaich  they  do  not  appear  to  possess. 

m  4.  C,  Ni^oRicAirs  L.    The  black  Cytitus. 

Jdemiifieaiiom.    Un.  Sp.,  1041. ;  Dec  Ptod^  «.  |>.  15S. ;  Don*s  MUL,  9.  i».  156. 
tbtgnmb^M.     Jaoq.  Austr.,  tm  ;  Ker  Bot  Rcg.«t  809.  i  Lam.  lH.,t  61S.  f.  9.;  N.  DtoHafn.,5. 
U¥i.thi  and  oatjlg.  883. 
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Cytuus 


Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Branche*  round,  twiggy.  Leave» 
■talked,  and  clothed  with  cIomI;  pressed  down 
boieath,  M  well  u  the  branchea,  calysei,  and 
poda;  leafleta  elliptic.  Racemes  elongated,  ter- 
miDal,  erect.  CaJyies  witbout  bracteas.  (Dec. 
Pnid.,u.  p.  154.)  A  hendsome  deciduous  shrub, 
growinR  uom  Sft.  to  6ft.  high,on  hills  and  along 
wa;  sides,  in  Piedmont,  Vallais,  and  Bohemia; 
producioR  fine  yellow  flowera  in  June  and  J\x\y. 
The  whoie  plant  tum*  black  when  drying ;  whence 
theEpecific  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1730,  and 
is  Twy  generally  to  be  found  in  coUectioE 
ripens  seeds  in  abundance ;  and  it  may  alao  be  « 
propagated  by  grefling  on  C.  Z.ah6muni,  thui 
Mrming  a  handiome  standHrd.  Price,  in  London, 
■eedlinga,  5j.  per  100;  transplenled  planta,  from  1j.  to  It.  6d.  each;  and 
plants  gnifled  stendard  high,  from  2t.  6d.  to  5*.  eacb :  at  Bollwylier,  SO 
centi  a  plant,  or  3  fraocs  for  25  Beedlings :  in  New  York,  50  centa  a  plant. 
A  5.  C.  SBssiLiPO^Litis  L.    The  Besnle-lea*i 

auLi.HMi.    Lun.  Uf   t,GlS  f.  t  ;  N.  Du.  HuB.,B.t.U.  r.  I.j  Curt.  BoL  tlu.,  L  U&i  J.  Bnb. 

HliL7rp.I.p.374.r;ai  md  «irj^j.  gs*.  MS. 

Spee,  Char.,  ^r".     I^e  wbole  plant  quite  amooth.     Brenches  round.    Floral 

lemec  almost  segsile,  and  leaflets  ovate.      Racemea  termbal,  short,  and 

erect;   each    calyr  baving  a   3- 

leeved   bractea  under  it.   (^Dec. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)    Aehrub,  with 

upri^ht    braoches,  end    imooth 

snining   leaves,  growing  to   the 

height  of  from  4fl.  to  7  h.,  and 

flowerJTig  in  Hay  and  June.      It  . 

is  B  natiTeofthesoutbof  France 

•nd    Piedmont,  and  was  culti- 

rated  in   Bntain  by   Perkinson, 

in  1569.      It  is  in  very  general 

cultivation  in  British  gardens,  ge- 

n««llf  aa  a  bush,  but  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on  the  lebumuin ; 

when  it  forms  a  very  formal  symmetrical,  round-heeded,  smell  tree,  which, 

however,  is  highly  beButitiil  when  in  flower.      In  Dauphin^,  it  grows  with 

SeatTigour,throwingup  numerous  Eucken;  and  iheBe,  with  the  leavesand 
iwers,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  horaes,  and  sheep,  and  are  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  es  bighly  □utridve.  We  have  given  two  figures  of  thii 
«pedea  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  to  show  how  much  it  Taries  in  tb* 
magnitude  and  generel  eppeerance  of  its  foliage,  according  to  soil  and  litu- 
stion.  It  will  be  observed  that  in/f .  S85.  the  leaves  ere  not  at  ell  sessil^ 
as  in  the  other;  but  we  ere  nevertheless  certain  that  they  are  the  sama 
spedea.  Price,  in  London,  li.  e  plant;  or,  grafled  standard  high,  frooi 
£>.  6d.  to  5f.  esch.  At  BolIwyller,dwarf  plants  are  50  cents  each;  and  et 
NewYork,50cent8. 

■  6.  C.  tripi.o'b(;s  UHhit.    The  tbt«e-dowered  CytiBus. 

UnUticntitK     L'HtriL  Sclrp.,  184.;  D«r.  Fl.  AU.,S.  p.  ue.i 

Qce.  Pna,l.p.l54i  DDD't  Wli., «. p. lU. 
AiMWK    C.jm>mitPimr.Aa.TlHL.i.p.3n. 

£^Stfiifi.  ciiH.  Hin.,  1.  ^M.  rj.)  Diib.,t5,  r.iai  aDd 

Spec.Chmr.,^c.  The  wholeplanthairy.  Branches 
round.  LeaTespetioIate;  leaflets  ovate.eIliptic. 
Flowert  aitillery,  pediceljete,  terete,  and  some- 


(Dm.   Prod., 
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■hraby  ^rowiog  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  the  Bouth  of  France, 
Italj,  SicQy,  and  Blauritania.  Introduced  in  1640,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  frequent  in  ^rdens;  and  plant8,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  cbarged  as  in  the  precedins  spedes.  it  is  sometimes  grafted  standard 
high;  but  neither  as  a  standard  nor  as  a  dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration. 

A  7.  C.  MO^LLis  WiUd,    The  soft  Cytisus. 

JOent^fkMHim.    Willd.  Enum.  SuppL,  5L ;  Dec.  Frod.,  8.  p.  154.  j  Doii*s  BCill.,  8.  p.  155. 

tpec  Ckmr.,  4«.  Leaflets  oUoQg,  clotbed  with  soft  down,  at  botb  ends  acute.  Pedunclei  axiilanr, 
usoally  in  threea.  Calyxet  subglobose,  trifld,  icarioui.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  j».  151)  A  ibnib,  from  fi  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high ;  introduced  in  181^  flrom  wbat  country  is  unoertain,  ana,  perb^M,  only  a  variety  of 
Ctriflbrus. 

A  8.  C.  PA^TENS  Xr.    Thc  sprcading  Cytisus. 

UeaMcatkm.    Lin.  Syst  V£g.,  555.,  according  to  L*HMt  Stbrpi,  184. ;  Deo.  Frod.,  SL  p.  154. ;  Don^ 


. r.  C.  peodullnuB  Lin.  FU.  Smpp.^  S98. ;  G«n(ita  tomentdsa  Poir.  Snpp.,  2.  p.  719. ;  5p4rtittm 

p&tens  Xfn.  $iftt.,  53Su,  Brot.  FL  jLm.,  S.  p.  8a,  but  not  of  Cav. 

Spee,  Char.^  ^-c.  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  petio- 
Jate ;  the  upper  ones  sixnpley  and  obovate,  as  are  the  leaflets ;  coverea  with 
doselj  pressied  down.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nod» 
ding.  Pods  very  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  native  of  Portugal ; 
growing  to  the  heiffht  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1752,  and  flow- 
ering  in  June  and  July.  A  very  handsome  shrub,  not  so  common  in  col- 
lections  as  it  ought  to  be.  Piants  are  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddigea. 

m  9.  C  OBANDiFLO^Rus  Dec.    The  great-flowered  Cytisus. 

UnUtficatiim.    De&Prod.,2.p.l54Li  Don*s  MIU.,2.  p.155. 
Ski&rtium  grandlflorum  BroL  FL  Lut.,  i.p.dO. 


Spee.  Ckar.,  ^  Brandies  angled,  usually  slabrous.  LeaTcs  petiokd.  grouped,  triAdiolate,  or,  In  many 
ioatanoes,  simple.  Leaflets  and  simpleieaf  oTate-lanoeoute;  pnmary  leaflets  roundlsh.  Flowers 
latenL  udoo  pedicels.  soUtary  or  in  palra.  LM[ume  wooUy  atl  orer.  (Dec.  FrotL.  U.  n.  15i.)  In> 
haUts  nedges,  hUls.  rlTer  ridcs.  and  oc^Mes,  in  Fortugal,  and  grows  there  to  thc  nalgnt  of  Slt  or 
4ft  i  fiowering  in  june  and  Juiy.    Introduced  in  1816. 

•  10.  C.  ^OPA^Rius  Link.    The  comtnon  Broom. 

UtujjfieaHom.    Llnk  ^um,  SL  p.  241. :  Dec  Prod,  l  p.  154. ;  Don*s  BCia,  t.  p.  155. 

%iiuiiyim'<.     AiMum  scop^rium  Xte.  Sp.,  906.,  OtL  FL  Dan.,  1 818..    Smith  Eng.  Boi.,  1889. : 

GenSstn seqptria Lam.  iMct. S.  p. 68&,  but  not  of  ViU.  j  Q.  hlrsdto  Meenck  Meth.,Hk  j  0«n4t  i 

Balais,  ou  OenH  oommun,  Fr. :  gemeine  Pfriemen,  Qer. 

(Ed.  FL  Dan.,  1 818.;  Smith  Eagl  Bot,  1 1889.;  and  our>^.  S87. 


Spec.  Ckar.,  S^c.  Branches  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves 
petioledy  tnfoliolate ;  the  uppermost  simple,  these 
and  the  leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillary,  petticelled, 
•oUtary.  Legumes  pilose  at  the  margins.  (^Dec. 
Prod.^T^,  p.  154.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  even  12  ft.,  according  to  the  soil 
and  aituation;  a  native  of  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 
aoils,  throughout  Europe;  and  producins  its  flne  large 
ydlow  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  roots  are 
Btraieht,  and  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
deptb.  The  ieaves  are  trifoliolate  or  simple;  the 
branches  numerous,  long,  straight,  angular,  dark 
green,  smooth,  and  tough.  Tbe  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
golden  vellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange,  and  oc- 
caaionally  of  a  uniform  pale  lemon  colour :  they  are 
socceeded  by  pods  above  an  inch  long,  black  when 
ripe,and  each  containing  15  or  16  seeds.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the 
genus;  and,  were  the  species  not  so  common,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the  most  omamental. 


C.  s.  8  61but  Hort.  has  the  flowers  white,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellow. 
C.  s.  BJlorepleno  Hort.  has  flowers  slightly  double. 
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WheQ  the  broom  is  found  in  abundanee  in  «  wild  state,  it  variet  consider- 
My  tn  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  tmoothneM  or  hfdriness  of 
tbe  pods.  8ometime8,  also,  the  calyx  takes  a  purple  tinffe.  None  of  chese 
varieties,  however,  are  in  cultivatioiiy  except  tne  first»  whichy  indeed,  is  of 
little  value, 

Geograph^f  Hutory,  Sfc^  The  broom  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  ia  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  but  not,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  Kussia.  At  great  elevations,  it  is  a  shrub  not  ezceeding 
1  h,  in  height ;  but  in  the  wooas  of  Oalicia  it  attains  a  dmber-like  sise, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards.  In  Britain,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1800  ft.  or  1900ft.,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  as 
far  north  as  8utberlandshire. 

Proptrtiet  and  Usei.  Tha  whole  plant  b  exceedinglv  tough»  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smeli.  Though  it  ts  at  present  eom- 
paratively  neciected,  yet  in  former  times  it  was  one  of  very  great  importanee 
1«  niral  and  doraestic  economy.  The  branchea  are  eaten  by  sheep  aad  cattle, 
and,  on  poorgraydly  soils,  formed,  befbve  the  general  iroprovement  of  grass 
lands  wUch  has  taken  place  wtdiin  the  last  century,  the  principal  herbage. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
sdll  constitutes,  with  the  heath,  the  principal  wbter  food  for  store  sheep. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  winter  seaaon,  when  the  sround  was  lonf  covered 
with  snow,  the  broom  was  cut,  and  carried  to  the  rarm-yards  and  «leepfoldB 
as  the  only  provender;  and,  though  it  is  not  readily  eaten  by  horses  and  cows, 
yet,  at  that  season,  they,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  fed  on  it.  Sheep,  at  ali  seasons, 
eat  it  greedily.  The  branches  were  also  used  for  litter^  for  thatching  ricks 
and  houses,  and  for  making  fences  or  screens,  in  the  same  manner  as  reeds. 

One  of  the  principal  modem  uses  of  the  broom,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  form  brooms,  or  besoms,  for  which  purpose,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply,  it  appears  to  ha?e  been  used  firom  time  immeraorial.  In 
the  woods  of  opainand  the  south  of  France,  more  especially  in  Galida, 
where,  in  schistose  soils,  the  broom  attains  a  timber-Iike  size,  tbe  wood  be^ 
comes  ao  object  of  value.  It  is  much  used  for  veneering,  from  being  finely 
veined ;  and  many  beautiful  little  articles  of  tumery  are  made  of  it.  Tbe  most 
durable  of  all  stakes  for  supporting  vines  are  made  of  ita  branchea;  and  of  ita 
twigs  ties  are  made  for  the  vine-dresser,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
The  branches  were  formerly  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dyeing 
yellow ;  and,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  aa  those  of  ^itftium junceum 
(see  p.  577.),  they  afibrd  a  fibre  which  may  be  spun  and  woven  into  a  yery 
good  coarse  clotb.  An  excellent  paper  may  also  be  roade  of  this  fihre.  The 
branches,  and  the  whole  plant,  usea  at  one  time,  in  France,  to  be  buraed  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  from  wnich  a  potass  was  procured,  by  lixiviation  and  evapor- 
ation ;  tbe  coarsest  kind  of  which  was  sold  to  the  gUss-worksy  and  the  finer 
kind  to  the  apothecaries.  In  Britany  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  very  poor 
sandy  and  gravdly  soil,  upon  which  scarcdy  any  thing  grows  but  the  heath 
and  the  broom.  These  are  resularly  pastured  by  immense  flocka  of  aheep ; 
and  the  tufb  of  broom^  which  nere  and  there  grow  up  and  form  bushes,  are 
periodically  cut  down ;  and,  afler  being  buroed  on  the  spot,  their  ashes  are 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  manure. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  young  shoots  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  brewing  beer ;  and  the  flower  buds,  juat  before  tbey  become 
yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  manner  of  capers. 

In  mediciney  the  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  are  purgative  and  diuretic;  and 
dropsical  patients  have  been  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed,  every  morainff  and 
evening.  Dr.  Cullen  gave  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  every  hour, 
and  cived  several  dropsies  with  it.  Tne  efficacy  of  the  broom  in  dropsies  is 
said  by  Sydenham,  Monro,  and  others,  to  depend  upon  the  alkali  conlained 
in  the  plant. 
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J^prmcipal  utes  ofthe  broom  in  Britain,  in  plantations,  are  asa  shelter  for 
game;  and,  when  cut  down,for  besoms,  fuel,  shelters  (that  is,  for  fillingin  hur- 
dles  or  railings  of  fences,  in  the  manner  of  reed-hurdles),  and  for  thatch  for 
ricks  and  cottages.  It  has  been  sometimes  sown  on  poor  ezposed  soils,  in 
order  to  fonn  a  shelter,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  phints  or  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  furze  (see  p.  573.)  is  on  rich  soils ;  but, 
though  it  affords  shelter  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  yet  it  exhausts  the  soil  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good.  As  an  undergrowth,  to 
protect  game,  amoi^  trees,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  doubt- 
less  exhausts  it,  ananaturally  checks  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  can  oniy, 
therefore»  be  recommended  as  undererowtn  where  game  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  timber.  In  omamental  pTantations,  it  forms  a  splendid  pkmt  wfaen 
allofred  to  attain  a  large  size ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  high  on  Cytisus  (jL.)  alpinus. 

ProjMigation  and  CuUure.  The  broom  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which, 
accorasng  to  M.  Hartig,  retain  their  germmadng  qualiey  for  a  very  long  thne : 
aome  that  he  kept  25  years,  in  a  room  which  was  occupied,  having  come  up  as 
wdl  as  new  seed.  Hence  fields  that  have  been  many  vears  in  pasture, 
when  broken  up  for  com,  sometimes  produce  abundance  of  yonne  plants  of 
broom ;  or,  when  woods  have  been  grubbed  up,  or  even  tbe  surface  of  the 
ipround  buraed,  the  same  thing  has  happened.  (See  G^artf.  Jio^.^x.  p.  81.) 
The  seeds,  when  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  io  the  following  spring,  come 
up  in  part  in  the  June  following,  and  in  part  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
next  Aprfl  or  May.  When  sown  as  a  shelter  for  game,  the  ground,  if  an 
open  field,  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  or,  if  araong  trees,  by  digging  in  patcheSy 
and  scattering  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  furze.  No 
&rther  culture  is  re|quisite  than  pulling  out  the  larger  weeds  the  first  vear. 
Price  of  the  seeds,  in  London,  is  U.  a  pound ;  price  of  plauts  of  C  «.  4ibus, 
from  \s,  6d,  to  2f.  6d,;  of  C.  t.  flore  pleno,  2s,  6d. ;  at  I^w  York,  where  it  is 
called  Scotch  broom»  plants  are  37^  cents  each. 

§  iii.  Calycdtome  Link. 

Dtrhaiiam.    Vtom  ka^,  a  calyx,  and  tomi,  a  cutting  j  in  reference  to  the  calyx,  ihe  upper  imrt  of 
wbich,  after  tome  time,  Um  off,  in  tiich  a  manner  ai  (o  giTe  the  remainder  the  appearance  of 
cutround. 


Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  soraewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming 
truncate.  Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny 
branches  and  yellow  flowers.  (JDec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154*.) 

•  1 1.  C  sPiNo^sus  Lam.    The  spiny  Oytisus. 

I.    Lam.  Diet,  S.  p.  S47. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  15i. ;  I>on*B  MUL,  8.py  155. 
^^pAzttum  iniuMam  U».  Sp.,  997. 
•a^iHgt.    J.  Bauh.  Hlat,  Lpi  S.p.576.,  icon.  {  Lot».  Icod.,  2. 1 9& 

^pee.  Ckar.t  ^e.  Braochea  angled,  tpiny.  Leavea  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  oborate.abkNig.  Legumee  per. 
fcctty  raaooCh.  (JDec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  1541)  UpoD  hiUa  and  rough  places  flrom  Perpignan  to  Oenoa.  iii 
Cornca,  and  in  the  Algerine  country,  where  it  attaini  the  heignt  of  firom  8  ft  to  10  ft. ;  pioductiig 
itsjreOow  ilowen  in  June  and  July.    It  was  introduced  in  159^  but  ia  not  rarj  omimoii  in  BntiM 

OOlwCtlOBt. 

A  12.  C,  LANi^GBRUs  Dec,    The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 

Ueai^Uatkm.    Dec  Prod..  8.  p.  154. ;  Don*t  MilL,  8.  p.  155. 

Sffmamgmet.  ^kArtium  lanigerum  De^f.  FL  AtL,  8.  pi  1S5. ;  Calyc6tome  ▼ill&ia  LMt  Efmm. ;  5p4rtium 
TiUdnim  BroL  FL  lM.t  8.  p^  85.,  and  Potr.  Vaif.t  SL  p.  807. 

Spee.  Our.^ife.  BrancheafturrowecLfplnT.  LeaTei  trifUiolate;  leafleti  oboTatei^IUptlGaL  Legumes 
irery  hiriiy  in  a  wooUy  naimer.  {Dec  Frod.t  IL  p^  151} 

Warittm, 

il  Ci:  8 rigUba  Dec.    Spines Tery  strong. 

Hme^^Mon,  TlMSpeeiesiaashnib,becween£ft  andlOft  Mg|i,wfldonbil]saiidinroughplaoei 
in  Cenieay  Crate,  the  Ajchipelago^  Maurittfda.  Olbraltar,  and  Fortagal ;  produdiy  it«  yellow  flfwers 
fkme  Jbne  to  JuIt.  It  was  mtiodnoed  In  1921,  mit  is  not  common  in  coUections :  in  all  probabihty,  it 
to  nettlnf  nieie  tban  a  Tariety  ef  the  prceeAng  spedes. 

ss  4 
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§  iv.    Tuboc^tisus  Dec. 

DeHpoHoM.    Fronn  t«6iif ,  a  tube,  and  «9//!«« ;  in  referencc  to  the  tubuUr  tlMiiie  of  the  cal  jx. 

Sect.  Char.    Calp  tubular,  with  the  apex  toothed-lipped.    Thornless  sbrubs 
(Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  155.) 

A.  Flowers  white  or  whitish. 
m  13.  C.  lbuca'ntbus  fValdst.  et  KU.    The  white-flowered  Cytisus. 

Jdentf/leaHon.     Waldtt  et  Kit,  S.  p.  141.  t  ISSL  $  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  155. ;  Dott*s 

Mill.,  52.  p.  156. 
£ngra»htg$.    Bot  Mag.,  1 14S8. ;  and  oury^.  £88. 

Spec.  Char.y  Spc.  Stem  erect.  Brancbea  round,  and,  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence. 
Leaflets  elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
branches ;  heads  of  flowers  bracteated  by  two  leaves.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  155.^  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  ot  3ft. 
or  4  ft.  in  Croatia,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1806,  and  pro- 
ducing  its  yellowish  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
is  very  omamental,  and  well  deserves  a  piace  among  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 


ries,  Is.  6d.  each. 
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B.  Fkmers  purple. 
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Jk  H.  C.  purpu'rbus  Scop.    The  purple-/foiiw«i  Cytisus. 

JdentiflcaUon.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  905. 1 491 ;  Dec.  Prod.  S.  p.  155. :  Don*s  MUL.  ft  p.  15«. 
EmtraD^e.    Jacq.  Auft.  Append.,  1 48. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  89S. ;    Bot  Mag.,  t  117& ;   and  our 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.    Stems  procumbent,  twiggy.    Leaves,  calyxes,  and  I^mes 
glabrous.     Leaflets  oblong.     Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  sbort  pedicds. 

{Don*s  MUl.,  ii.  p.  166.)  A  procumbent  shrub,  a 
nati ve  of  Camiola,  m  exposed  places.  Introduced  in  1 792, 
and  flowering  from  Ma^  to  August.  ^  g^O 
It  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  m  height,  but 
is  very  omamental  on  rockwork,  or 
when  grafted  on  the  laburaum,  stand- 
ard  high.  Of  ali  the  different  species 
of  Cytisus,  when  grafted  standard 
high,  this  forms  the  most  graceful 
tree;  and  a  plant  of  it  covered  with 
its  purple  flowers,  placed  on  a  lawn, 
or  m  a  border  near  a  standard  of 
(renista  triquetra,  covered  with  its 
golden  yellow  flowers,  will  produce  a  very  striking 
efiect.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  6d,  each ; 
grafted  standard  high,  they  are  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.:  at  BoUwyller,  they 
are  50  cents  each ;  and  for  two  years*  seedlings,  4  francs  for  25. 

Fariety. 

Jk  C.p.2  Jlore  dlbo  Hort.  has  the  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and 
another  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  NeiU  at  Canon  Miils. 

C.  Flofoers  yeliow. 

m  15.  C.  BLONGA^TUS  Waldst.  et  Kit.     The  elongated  Cytisus. 

Jdeniifleatkm.    Waldat  et  Kit  Hung.,  S.  p.  SOa  1 183. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  155. ;  Don*t  MUL,  S.  p.  15S. 
Engratdng.    Waldit  et  Kit  Hung.,  1 181 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stems  erect.  Branches  elonmted  and  round ;  young  ones 
hairy.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed  Iiairs.  FIow- 
erslateral,  usually  in  fours,  on  shortpedicels.  Calyxes hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.^n. 


CHAP.  XLr.  L£QUM1NA'CEX.       CY  TlSUfl.  £99 

p.  156.}  A  natiTe  oT  Hinwsry,  ia  wooda,  where  it  growa  to  the  heiriit  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  in  i&y  Bod  June.  It  wu  iutroduced  in  1804.  Piice, 
in  LoDdoD,  U.  6d,  esch. 

•  16.  C.  HDLTtn.o'KDs  Lhidl.     llie  mBny-flowered  CytiaoB. 

JfcMWfWnL    LlndL  Bot.Reg.,t  USI.i  Don^iMllL.l.p.l». 

IlwgiSmri,     C^iltui  A>rteJL,butD(>CirfKILj  C,  daniUiu^  multUltunii  Drc  fn>A,S.  p.  I». 

SwS>«V.    UDdl.BM.Rtc,t.lln. 

j^»m.  Char.,  ^c.  Steins  erect.  Branches  eJong&Ced,  terete,  younger  onei 
villoua.  Lcaflets  oblong,  taperinc  to  the  baae,  villoiu  beneath,  ond  of  tha 
Etune  colour  od  both  Burfkcei.  FlowerB  usually  temBry.  Pedicels  Bbout 
equal  in  length  to  tbe  petioles.  Vexillum  emupnate,  undulated.  (Jio^i 
Z£iU.,'\i.  p.  156,}  A  native  of  Europe,  growin^  to  the  hd^l  of  8ft.  or 
S  ft.  and  flowenng  in  May  and  June.  It  wu  m  cultivalion  in  1800,  aad 
appean  to  db  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

•  17.  C.  falc4'tds  Waldxl.  etSit.     The  wiW^ikfpoided  CytiBua. 

MnUlcattM.    W*ldrt.MKILHang,,3.iLi6t.;  Dec  Prod.,  ft  p.  1S5. ;  Don-i  Ulll.ji.  p.  Iss. 

Miamimtf.    Lodd.Bot(Mi.,L5XL;  Wiidit.MKiLHun|.,3.L138. 

^ee.Qiar,,lie.  St«mH  declinate.  Brancfaea  round  aad  twig^j  theyoung 
ones,  a*  well  aa  tbe  leaves,  clothed  with  cloaely  pregsed  hairy  down.  Po- 
tiolea  bairVi  Flowerg  uBually  in  threea,  lateral,  and  on  short  peduncles. 
Calyiea  dothed  with  cloBely  pressed  bairs.  (pec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155).  A 
■hrub,  from  8  fl.  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Crosda,  the  Bouth  of  Rustia,  and 
Gaticia.  Introduced  in  1616,  and  tewering  from  June  to  AuguBt.  There 
■re  pUntB  in  Loddiges's  Brfoorettun.  Plants,  in  London,  are  1(.  M.  eacb. 
a  18.  C,  insTiti^ACfa  L.     The  AuBtrian  CyiiHus. 

UfiU^Uattm.  lin.  ao.,  lOta. ;  Dtc  Prod.,  IL  p.  IM.  i  Don^  Wa 
t.|>.lM. 

S^fmtlmtt.    HIU.  Icoo.,  IIT.  r.  S. ;   FalL  ItlD..  «d.  QiL,  L  100. 

^a.  [  Itcn.  AaWf.,  t  M.  i  miHl  our  /».  BSL  C  «91 

^we.  CAar.,  4rc.  StemB  upright.  Branches  rcHUul  ' 
•nd  tmggVt  and,  aa  well  aa  the  leavea,  clothed 
witfa  c](^v  pressed  strigose  pubescence.  Leaf- 
lets  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  enda.  Flow-  . 
ers  terminal,  Bomewhat  umbellate.  CalyseB  - 
sndleKumesratherhairf.(2)ec.  i>od.,ii.  n.l56).  ' 
Found  in  woods  and  raugh  placea  in  Auitria, 
Upper  Italy,  the  Uktaine,  and  Siberis,  and 
growing  fron)  the  beieht  of  2  fl.  to  4  ft.  In- 
tiodncea  in  1T41,  antrflowering  from  July  to 
Beptember.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2t.  6d.  each. 

Ji  19.  C.  suPi'»tis  Jae^.     The  supine  Cytisua, 

BC.  Prod., !.  |>.  156.  i  Doo'iUIIL,£.p.lW. 

LSIK 

.1  JKq.FL  Autlr.,1.t«).i  MBi  oaT  flg.  VK. 
Spee.  Chat.,  ^c.  Stema  Inwiched  and  decumbent.  Brancfaes 
round,  and,  wfaea  yaung,  Tatber  bury ;  adult  ones  smootk. 
Leaflets  obovate,  hairy  beneatfa.  Flowers  S — 4,  uaually 
terminsl  and  pedunculate.  Calyres  and  potis  slightl}' 
hury.  (Dee,  Prx)d.,i\.  p.  156).  A  decumbent  sfarub,  a 
nstive  of  Belgium,  Auatria,  PannoQia,  Sil>eria,  Turker, 
■nd  Deuphin^  fbund  both  on  expoaed  hills,  and  in  ahel- 


tered  bushy  places.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  jellow,  witfa 
the  atandvd  retidiah  ;  and  are  produced  from  May  to 
Auguat.    It  was  introduced  in  1755.    Plants,  in  tbe  Lon- 


don  nurseries,  are  li.  6d.  e 

•  20.  C.  HiRsu^Tus  L.    The  hairy  Cytiai 

UnMaHim.  LHl  VilOti-i  'aci  ObL,  4.  LSS.;  Dk  Pl«d,  «.p.]tS;  Doo-i  UIIL  t.  il  l» 
linwjinii  C  •urtinw  BtTleL  Fl.  On,  bul  not  ot  Un. ;  C  IrlAbrui  /jm.  IHct,,  t.  a.  IM,  U 
iHl  of  L'K^IL ;  r  Tn»i»-n»ii>-ii«  i  AiaAi  e>.  h  r^  n^m.   «  ..  t  cr  ' 
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Spec.  CAar,,  Spc.     SCems  decurobent.    Branches  round  and  twiggy;  when 

Jroung,  hairy,  but  sniooth  when  old.  Leaflets  ovate,  haify  beneathrFlowers 
ateral  on  very  short  pedicels,  aggregate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy.  {Dec, 
Prod,,  iL  p.  156).  Found  in  rugged  places  from  Genoa  to  Hungary.  In- 
troduced  in  1739,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

A  21.  C.  CAPiTik^TUS  Jacq,    The  headed-Jlowered  Cytisus. 

tdent^leaUon.    Jaoq.  Fl.  Austr.,  1 3S. :  Dec  Prod.  S.  p.  IM. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  fi.  15lv 
8mmmif»i€$,    C.  biniitiit  Laim.  xMcr.,  8.  pi  9S0.  \  C,  suptniu  IM.  Sp,^  lOM. 
Mngmvhtg.    Lodd  Bot  Caln,  1 4fi7. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Stema  and  branches  erect»  the  latter  hispid.  Leaflets  ovate- 
eUiptic,  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  and  forming  heads  at  the  points  of  the 
branches  i  but  sometimes  lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxea  and  poda  covered 
with  short  hairs.  (Dec,  ProcL,  n,  p.  156.)  An  upright-growing  shrub,  firom 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Found  wiid  on  tbe  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Introduced  in  1774,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Plants, 
in  London,  are  Is.  each. 

A  22.  C,  ciLiA^TUS  Wahlenb,    The  ciliated-^o^cf  Cytisus. 

Uentificathu.    Wafalenb.  FL  Caip.,  219.  -,  Dec  ProdL,  S.  pi  IfiS. ;  Doii'c  MilL,  2.  p.  156. 

^>ec,  Char.^  ifc,  Stems  upright.  Braoches  smooth  when  old,  but  wken 
voung,  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  witb  cloaely  pressed 
hairs.  Fiowers  approximate  in  thates,  at  length  lateral.  Pods  glabrous 
and  dUated.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4ft.  high»  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  intro- 
duced  in  1817. 

.tt  23.  C  POLY^TRicHUs  Bieb,    The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

Identifieation.    Biebc  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  477.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  156. »  Don«ft  BOIL,  &  pi  15& 

Spec,  Char.^  S^c,  Stems  declinate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate-eUip- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usuallv  in  pairs,  pediceilate.  Caiyxes  and  pods  hairy. 
(^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.)  This  shrub  is  found  in  pine  forests,  on  hipfa 
mountidns,  in  Tauria;  and  De  CandoUe  observes  of  it,  that  it  has  the 
hairiness  of  C.  capit^tus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  of  C,  hirsilktus,  and 
the  habit  of  C.  supinus.  It  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  grows  from  2ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  and  Juiy. 

§  V.  hoioldes  Dec* 

Deriuation.    From  lotot,  the  lotui,  and  efdot,  appearance ;  from  the  general  reaemblance  of  tbe  new 
ciei  to  the  genua  X5tus. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c,  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical ;  the  upper  lip  2-partedy 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolia  faiardly  longer  tftian  the  calyx.  Abny-atemmed 
decumbent  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  generauy  capitate  and  te^ 
minal,  and  all  yellow.  (Dec,  Prod.,u,  p.  156.) 

Jk  24.  C.  ARGB^NTBUs  L,    The  silvery  Cytisns. 

Identifleation.    Lin.  Spi,  lOlS. ;  DetT.  ACL,  2.  p.  139. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  15&  ;  Don*f  MiB.,  2.  a  157. 
Svnon§fme.    Zbtua  axig^nteua  Brot.  FL  Lm.,  i  p.  119. 
Engraoing.    Lob.  Icon.»  8.  p.  4L  f.  2. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas,  and  pods 
clothed  with  a  closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves  petiolate,  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Flowers  3—4^  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  decumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Carniola, 
the  south  of  France,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering 
in  August.  A  silky  siivery-iooking  slirub,  from  the  prevalence  of  dosely 
pressed  silky  down  over  afl  its  parts ;  noticed  in  the  spedfic  character,  and 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseriesy  are 
1».  6^.  each. 
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^  25.  C.  CALrci'i«i;H  Sui.     The  large-^yied  Cytisus. 
iMttrvMn.    BM.  FL  TiuT.,  I.  p.  m ;  Dk.  PnaL,  &  |>.  1£7.  i  Daii-iNllL,£  11.157. 
miaairmt.    C  paudflAnu  WUU.Sp.,  a.^\\m. 
Sttni^.    Ladd.  Bot.  CKl.  L  673. 

Spec.  Char,,  S/c.  Steins  B»cenduig.  Lesvea,  calyxes,  and  pods  Mmewhat 
Yitirj  froin  ^>readiii|  down.  LeaTes  trifoliolate  and  petiolate.  Leafleta 
roundiah.obovate.  RowerB  terminsl,  Irom  2  to  8  together.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL 
p,  1&7.)  A  prottTMe  ihrub,  with  urmling  bnache»,  tne  end(  of  whkh  grow 
upri^ti  fbund  in  Btony  placetoD  HouDt  Caucaiua.  Introduced  in  18S0, 
and  flowerii^  in  Augutt. 

^  26.  C.  SA-Nus  WUtd.     The  dwarf  Cjtisua. 
JlI«7. 


d.  Brk,  t  Bl. ;  Mid  ourlm.  m 
r^^.  ChoT.,  Src.     Stems  cyliudrical.      Leavea  tri- 
foliolate,  obovate,  dothed  with  atrigose  pubeB- 
ceoce  beneatb,  and  snooth  above.     lUceiue 
terminaJ,   aecund,   usuall;  4-flowered,      Calyx 
decfilj  S-parted ;  haira  on  the  stemi  and  p^ 
dnncles    adpressed.    {pon'M   MUl.,  ii.   p,  !57.) 
A  procuititMnt  ihrub,  a  native  of  tbe  Levaot ;    S 
iowerine   in  June   and  July.      Introduced   in 
]ei6.     This  is  a.  beautiful  little  shrub  for  rock.   '; 
worii ;  and  if  pUnted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  corered   '« 
with  broad  Sat  itonei  to  retain  the  moisture    t 
dnring  tbe  hot  weather  of  July.it  will  continue 
flowering  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and 
prodnce  abundance  of  «eeds;  which   may  be 
sent  10  any  distance  in  the  poda. 

j  vi.  Chriminthus  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Calys  with  the  upper  Up  hifid,  and  the  lower  one  trifid ;  lobea 
acute,  of  tbeaanie  leogth  aa  the  tube.  Petals  pemianent.  Legumeoval, 
much  compressed,  S-sMded.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  1S7). 

•  37.  C.  OBisNT.i^Lis  IaA».    The  Oriental  Cytiaus. 

,  S.  p.  IM.  i  _pm1  Hin.,  a  n  1S7. 


App.  i.  Hardy  Spnies  of  C!ftisus  not  yet  introduced, 
ITiou^  we  beliere  that  bj  hl  tbe  greater  number  of  the  cytisusea  de- 
■cribed  by  botaniata  are  mere  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  sorta  are  men 
names  copied  by  one  botanist  aSier  another,  an  unavoidabte  practice  ID  the 
progresa  of  science;  yet,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  add  the  following  deaaiiK 
tions,  that  ihe  plantB  may,  if  posaible,  be  braught  togetber,  and  studied  in  ue 
■ame  garden. 
C  Mrttrau  Dk.  i  JpKitlDia  irWireuni  Dttf.  Ml.,  S.  p.  131, 1. 177.  i  atBUU  Bfoiulx  Pclr.  Fem.,  E, 

f.10e.    BnMfaHHUUdudiUtiiwu.     LmvMpelliiSitB'-  — — '-   -—.—  —■•.- 

n  ulUaTT.  uirMli,  ih 
irn^  Sft.  io  lOn.  liish.  wl 


«  otxiTMe,  dMhad  iriUi  Sb*  pn- 


(btt  I>rsi«,  Ik  n  IM)    FoiiBdlDTii]|«T>nu  Al|i(n,br  DHftaUliH*. 

C  mMni  rkM,  mMn.  «  AK.  JMC,  JuL  im  p.  S&  UpiifhL  Lwh  itilkad,  ud  dlb 
p*«d  <■  ttr«i  hiiMi  itttptte,  nOtt,  wcdiuhap«dutlwbu*,  luMliibtuHattliaaptliHiwotb. 
Wi— H  ta  tmabttl  iTWSti.  atilkad,  pinmkUl,  lod  atrdcbL    Ptdlctii  biUr*.    Cili»  cub. 

KiM^MitediMuf^wlthdDm].     Canilli ritbnu^but Ib* kHl iMlwd  wltbiUi haln. 
fMi>i»>  iid  piilM»*.    An  aFrt|hl.sr0W<w  iibtvts  ItaiiSft.  ■atlLUfli;  aiwtlTiaf  iMiaiitia, 
iB  wDDd>ind«a  niDUDti.    Iba^nnnrt m* ytna» ud  lyitranL  (Doii'<  im.,VL.  v.  lA.adipttd.) 
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C  MUmt  D«e.    atero  ciect    Bnnchet  nmiid,  apraKUnf,  aad  ratlMr  flaliraua.    Leafleto  oMoQCg 

ebeaeent  beneath,  as  well  a«  tbe  calyxei.    Flowen  whlte.  axilUry,  utually  in  threei,  rootatalkedT 
Jyx  with  both  llpg  entire  Ovary  pulieicent  A  natlveof  tiie  ■outh  orEurope  and  north  of  AIHca. 
{Dec  Frod.,  U.  155A 

C.  b^fldna  L'mrit  Stirp..  184.,  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  3.  p^  83.,  Waldrt.  et  Kit  Huns.,  2.  p.  16S.  N. 
Du  Ham.,  5.  t  45.  C  & ;  C  •upmua  Jaeq.  FL  Auttr.,  1. 1  da ;  C  hirfhtu*  GmO.  Sib.,  4.  pi  17. 1 6. 
f.  SL ;  C  hiniitus  and  C  suplnut  Bieb.  Pt  Tmtr.  ex  Step.  in  LUt. ;  C  macroap<nrmus  Beu  ht  Litt. 
WbaoM  dlinue.  Bianchet  round,  and,  a*  well  u  the  leares,  rather  downy.  Leafleta  obiong -Unceolate. 
Flowen  on  thort  pedunclea,  ak.ilIarT,  and  uaually  in  pairs.  Calyxes  and  poda  dothed  with  clote 
•ilky  down.  A  natire  of  Austria,  Pannonla,  Fodolia,  Tauria,  and  Stberia.  {Dee.  ProtL,  ii.  p.  155.) 
The  namea  of  C.  hirtbtus  and  C  luplnua  appear  to  have  been  conAiaed  together,  and  both  appUed 
hj  botaniftti,  not  only  to  this  pUnt,  but  to  otliers.  (See  p.  599.) 
FarieHei. 

Cb.  igliber  Lin.  FiL  Suppl,  335.,  has  the  brancbes  and  leavea  gUbrous;  and  the  leafleU 

obovate.  (IbkL) 
C.b.5  Mubtpiniteen»  Dec.  has  the  branches  ralher  hoary,  more  diflbse,  somewbat  splnenent 
at  the  apex.    Natlve  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  {IbkL\ 

C.  eerdtimu  Kit  in  Litt  Stems  asoending.  Branches  round,  hairy.  Leaflets  obovate.  glabrous 
above,  and  rather  hairy  beneath.  Flowen  axiUary,  9-^  pediceUate.  Calyxes  hairy.  Native  of 
Hungary.  {Dee.  Protf.,  ii.  p.  155.) 

C  pygmm^u»  Willd.  Spec.,  &  p.  1 ISX  Stem  procumbeiit,  suffirutloose.  Leaves  petioUte,  5-leafleted : 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  sliky.  Flowen  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Pods  obloag,  ana 
halry.    A  native  of  Oallcia.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.) 

C  p&ntieui  WlUd.  Spec.,  S.  p  IJfia,  exclukiveof  the  synonyue  of  Toura  :  C  p6ntlctts  humifbsus 
ni4gno  flbre  Tntm.  Cor.,  44. ;  naa  ascendingAirrowed  branches,  which  are,  like  the  leaves,  pubcscent 
Leaves  with  three  eHlptic  obtuse  leaflct&  Kacemes  of  flowen  erect  and  tcrminal.  Calyxes  vUlouSb 
A  shruh,  a  native of  Pontus.  m»  is  implied  by  the  speciflc  name  WUIdenoir,  however,  glvcs  qulte  a  diC 
llerent  descrlption  of  C  ponticus,  which,  aooording  to  him,  U  aUled  to  Adenocaipus  biscAnicttS, 
and  has  round  branchei,  not  furrowed :  and  obovate  leaflets,  not  eUiptic.  {Dec.  Frod.,  il.  p.  157.) 

C.  camiseens  Lois  in  N.  Du  Ham..  5.  p.  15L  The  whoie  plant  is  clothed  with  Aiky  hoary  niibes- 
oenoe.  Leaves  trifolioUte ;  leaflets  unear-oblong.  Racemes  (bw.flowered  and  terminaL  Calvxes 
short,  caropanuUte,  canesccnt,  5.toothed.  Cottntry  and  Ugumes  unknown.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  167.) 
Tbere  are  several  plants  bearing  thU  name  at  Syon,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  tbe  same  as  tbe 
qiecies  here  described. 

C.  nfl^icbnM»  Lois.  in  N.  Du  Ram.,  5.  n.  154. ;  C.  afHc&nus  hirsiktus  angustifbUiis  Tbicm.  In»L, 
648.  Branches  erect,  hairy.  Leaves  trifolioUte,  with  petides ;  leafleU  Unear  and  fU<m.  Flowen 
Btalked,  in  terminal  umbek.  Calyx  bairy,  hardly  shoiter  than  the  corolU.  A  natlve  of  the  north  of 
Africa.    ThU  plant  U  said  to  be  allied  to  Adenocarpus.  {Dee.  Prod^  IL  pk  157.) 

C  proekru»  Llnk  Enum.,  fi.  p.  S4I. ;  Spirtium  procirum  WUld.  Enum.,  749.  Branchcs  round  and 
strUted.  Leaves  lanoeoUteanddowny.  Flowen  soUtaiy  and  axllUry.  Pods  hairy.  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  FortunL  {Dec.  Prod.,  IL  pi  la/.) 

C.  ?  fNfraicw  Burm.  FL  Ind,  p^  163^  1 51.  f.  1. ;  5p4itiam  p^nlcum  WUUL  Apif  S.  p.  9SL ;  has  the 
branches  upright  and  spreading:  both  the  branches  andthe  leaves  are  flneiy  pubesoent  Leavcs 
trifoUolate.  with  fooUtalks ;  leaAets  linear,  those  in  the  middU  belng  twloe  tbe  length  of  the  otheni 
Racemes  clongatcd  and  Iooae.flowered,  oppoaite  the  leaves.  Ovary  vUlous.  A  shrub,  a  native  of 
PersU,  wlth  nearly  the  habit  of  IndU6fera  psoraleoldei ;  and,  irthestamena,aiUiUipeeted,ara 
dladelphous,  it  U  oerUlnly  referable  to  Indig^fera.  {Dee.  Prod.,  IL  pw  157.) 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Species  qfC^tisus. 

C.mrotiftru»  L.,  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p^  155.  Don*s  MUl.,  8.  pi  15S.,  Bot  Beg., 
t  I2L  Bot  Cabk,  1 761.  and  oarjlg.  S91,  U  a  Tencriflb  sbrub,  with  white 
floweri,  cultivated  In  green-housei  lince  176%  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  It  growi  to  the  beight  of  from  4  ft  to  6  fi  :  and,  ai,  In  us  native  oouiu 
try,  it  U  found  on  mountains,  tt  U  probably  half.hardy. 

C.  pdUidu»  Poir.,  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  157.,  Donl  MiU.,  8.  p.  157.,  U  a  native 
of  the  Canarles,  growing  to  the  heUht  of  8 ft  or  Sft..  and  bearing  a  general 
vesembUnoe  to  Genfsta  AnifUia,  arwhich  it  is  probaUy  only  a  vaiiety. 

C.  nubigenm»  Llnk.  Enum.,  8.  p.  S4a ;  Sptmvan  nublgenum  A&.  Hort. 
Mew.,  Sw  p.  1& ;  &  supranhbium  LtiM.  FiL  Smppt.,  Sla ;  Cytlsus  fHMns 
Lom.  DicL ;  has  the  flowen  fragrant  It  U  a  native  or  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
rillb,  and  was  introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  It  U  in  the  nunery  of 
Mesan.  Young,  at  Epsom,  and  flowered  wlth  them  In  May,  183S. 

C.  bracteolbiu»  Hort  with  raoemes  of  golden  yellow jpowerfbUy  f^agrant 
flowen,  C  tetragon6eiadu$  Hort  also  fhwrant,  and  C.  raoemUu»  Hoct, 
are  aU  Canary  aiid  Teneriflb  specles,  whlch  have  been  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  have  flowered  in  the  nuiaery  of  Meiin.  Young  and  Penny,  at 
MUfbra,  near  Oodalmlng.  The  Canary  Isles  appear  to  be  ilch  in  qtecles  or 
ChU  genus ;  and  as  most  of  the  kinds  brought  ftom  that  oountrr  aie  not 
only  very  handsome,  but  flragrant,  they  wiU  probabi  v  prove  Taluable  addi. 
tlons  to  our  grcen-housei  and  oonservative  wtdls.  Whenever  a  new  species 
«rthe  Cf  tinu  is  Introduoed  Arom  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world,  it  ought 
to  be  tried  flnt  in  a  greenJiouse,  or  in  a  cold.plt  or  f^ame.  It  wUl  soon.  In 
all  probablllty,  ripen  seeds.  fkom  which  pUnU  may  be  raUed,  and  tried  either 
at  the  base  of  a  conservattve  wall,  or  on  a  bank  of  dry  sandy  soil,  oovercd 
with  Urge  stones. 

App.  iii.     Anticipated  hardy  and  half^hardy  Species  qfCytisus. 
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Genus  IX. 


ADENOCA^PUS  Dec.   Thb  Adenocarpus.    Lm.  Stftt,  Monaddphia 

Dec&ndria. 

UaHiiUMaem.    Dee.  FL  Fr.  8u|a, 549  ;  LH>  MfoL, 6. ;  Prod,fiL|k  15B.;  Doii*t  MllL, fi.  |x  157. 
DirrfMtfta.    Fhmi  «d?»,  a  gbuMi,  and  karpo»,  tkuit ;  iu  refimnoe  to  th«  legumM  being  bciet  wlth 
pcdiccUate  gUmde. 

DetcnpHony  4rc.  Shrubs,  having  very  divereent  branches ;  trifoliolate  leavesy 
that  have  petiolar  stipules,  folded  leaflets,  ana  are  usually  grouped ;  and  yellow 
flowers  upon  bracteolate  pedicels,  and  disposed  in  terminat  racemes.  (Dec. 
ProiLy  ii.  p.  158.)  Natives,  chiefly,  of  Europe,  which  require  the  same  cul- 
ture  as  Cytisus ;  from  which  genus  most  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

A  I.  A.  HisPA^Niccs  Dec,    The  Spanish  Adenocarpus. 

JAmiifleaUom.    Dec  FL  F^.  SuppL,  549. :  I^g.  Mto..  6. ;  Prod.,  2.  n.  158. ;  Doii*s  MilL,  S.  ^  15a 
Sfuom^met.    Cftiam  bls|i4nlci«  Lam.  Dkt.,  S.  p.  £48. ;  C  anagf rlut  VHirU.  SUrp.,  184.,  N.  Du 

Spee,  Char.^  S^c,  Calyx  glandulose  and  villose ;  lower  lip  with  three  equal 
segments,  tbat  are  barely  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Branchlets  hairy. 
Flowers  grouped.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iL  p.  158.)  A 
shnib,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  shady  and  moist  places  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  (Dec.)  Introduced  in  1816,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

A  2.  A.  iNTEiiiffB^Dius  Dcc,    The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 

TSemi^leaUon.    Dec  Prod,  fiL  p;  158. ;  Doo*s  MIIL,  S.  n.  15a 
^mot^fme.    Cftiam  compUeAtus  Srot  FL  Lu».,  fi.  p.  M. 
EagraviMga.    Clui.  Httt,  1.  p.  9i.  f.  1. ;  and  our  ;i^.  295. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Calyx  pubescent ;  pubescence  glandu- 
lated ;  the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  the  lower 
Kp  of  the  calvx  lonffer  than  the  side  ones,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Sranchlets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
disitant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii. 
p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny  gravelly  places  in  Portugal 
and  Old  Castile,  and  Mount  Scuder,  in  Sicily,  and  of 
Mongiana,  in  the  kin^om  of  Naples.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
high,  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens;  but  the  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown.  It  produces  yellow  flow- 
ers  firom  May  to  July.  This  is  a  very  handsome  sp^ 
des,  and  one  that  is  much  admired  for  its  fine  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in 
a  dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

•  3.  A.  PABviFoYids  Dec.    The  small-Ieaved  Adenocarpus. 

Ueat^leaikm.    Dcc.  Ug.  M«ni.,  &,  and  Prod,  fiL  p^  15& ;  Daa*s  MilL,  S.  pi  158. 

Sifmomamee.    {^isus  pimdfMius  11.  Du  Ham ,  &  pi  147.,  Lam.  XHet.,  8.  pi  948.,  " 
ntbaAra  of  the  tponTmes ;  C!ftisos  dlraridktus  VRiriL  Stir».,  184 ;  cytisua 
camplic^tns  Doe.  FL  A".,  So.  SSfil. ;  5p4rtium  compIlcAtum  Lcu.  FL  GalL,  441 

Emgrmfimgi.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  47.  f.  L  ;  and  emfig.  S96L 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glandulous 
pobescence ;  the  central  seffment  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  smnents,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
in  length.  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
pubeacent.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny 
neaths  in  the  west  of  France.  A  shnib,  between  2  ft.  and 
10  ft.  higfa.    Branches  whittsh.  (Dec.) 

SOfl 
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m  4.  A,  TRLONE^NSis  Dec.    The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 


Idetd^eatidm.     Dec.  FL  Fr.  Suppl.,  54.,  L^g.  M£in.,  &,  Prod., 

2.  p.  15&  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  158. 
9^$»oi^mes,    Cftinu  teloncmU  LoiM.  FL  GaU.,  44&,  and  in  S. 


Du   Ham.t  5.  p.    155. ;  fpirtium  complicfttuin   Gouan  Hort. 
MoiUfK,  SS6.,  esduilve  of  the  ■ynonyme. 
Engranmgi,    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  47.  f.  S. ;  and  ourjlg.  fig?. 

Spec.  Char,f  4rc*  Calyx  not  glandulose,  pubes- 
cent;  the  sefinents  on  the  lower  Hp  nearly 
equal,  exceeding  a  little  the  upper  lip  in  length. 
Branohes  alinost  glabrous.  Flowers  distant. 
Standard  pubescent.  (Uee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.) 
A  native  of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in 
Rome.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  firitish  gardens ;  where,  when  Judiciously 
treated,  it  will,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  south  of  France. 

App.  I.     Hidf-^iardy  Species  qf  Adertocdrpus. 

A.J^mtkeni6\da  Ckois.,  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  GenfsU  vbcdM  WiUd. ;  U  a  native  of  TeQerifib,  oft 
detiUvltlet  000  ft.  abo?e  tlie  lerel  i^  ttie  Ma.  lutroduced  in  1815,  and  flowering  from  April  to  July. 
It  i«oommonty  kept  in  framet;  but,  tn  a  dry,  airsr,  and  vet  shelteKd  situationtit  willdoubtleM 
ttand  the  open  alr.  It  U  Utfually  confounded  iu  gardent  with  A.  folloldios ;  firom  wbich  it  dilte  in 
faATing  a  glandttlar  calyx. 

J.foHoldeua  Dec.,  Cl^tUus  foiiolbsua  Aii.,  U  a  Dative  of  the  Great  Canary  bland.  Intzoduocd  in 
IflS9  i  and  a  Tery  otd  inhabitant  of  cold.piti  and  ftames ;  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

Genus  X. 


□□ 


ONO^NIS  L.    Thb  Restharrow.    lAn.  Syst.  Monad^lphia  Dec&odria. 

Tdentifleation.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  868. ;  Lam.  UL,  t.  6161 ;  Dee.  Prod.,  3.  p.  158. ;  Doo^s  MIH.,  2.  pi  158. 
SpMom^me».    ilubnU  and'A2trix  Mcench  AfoM.,  157.  and  158. ;  ArT6te.bsiif,  or  Bugrane,  Fr.-,  Han. 

ecljel,  Ger. 
Derieaikm.    Said  to  be  from  onMt  an  aas ;  beeauie  only  atiei  would  feed  upon  m  prickly  a  plant. 

Restharrow  U  a  comiption  of  arresit  tbat  li, stop,  harrow ;  from  the  long and  deeply  natedroot» 

oppoting  a  «erious  impedtment  to  the  plough  or  haitow. 

DescripHon.  Suffruticose  plants,  with,  mostly,  trifolioiate  leaves ;  and  axillary 
flowers,  that  in  some  are  pedicelled,  and  in  some  sessile;  and  yellow,  pur- 
plish,  and  red,  or,  rarely,  wnite.  The  peduncle  is,  in  many  instanceSyftimished 
with  an  awn,  which  is  the  petiole  of  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  158.)  Natives  of  Europe  and  Afirica.  Most  of  the  species  we  have  enu- 
merated  may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants ;  but,  being  technically  sufihi- 
ticose,  we  considered  it  proper  not  to  omit  them.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on  account  of  their  lively  ilowers,  some  of 
which  are  red,  or  reddish  purple ;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  lig- 
neous  Legumin^ce»,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  prcn^agated  by  seeds  or  b^  division,  and  wili  grow  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  According  to  Phny  and  Dioscorides,  the  shoots 
of  Ondnis  are  eaten  piclded  in  brine,  and  the  leaves  are  «mpUed  to  ulcers.  Ir 
modera  times,  it  is  considered  to  be  slightly  aperient  and  diuretic. 

m  1,0.  FRUTico^A  L.    The  shrubby  Restharrow. 

Mdeniifleaikm.    Lin.  Sp.,  lOia ;  Dae.  PnML,  fiL  &  167. :  Donl  Mall^  S.  p.  160. 

Engraeli^    N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  58. ;  BCiU.  loon.,  i  36. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  317. ;  and  our^.  296. 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessOe^  lanceolate, 
serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheathing,  aod  4-awned;  and,  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  plant,  occupying  the  placea  of  leaves  which  are 
absent.   Pedicels  3-flowered,  disposed  in  a  raceme.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  161.) 


CH4P.  XLI.  LEGUHINA  CE«.       ONO^NIS. 

«  0./.2»WTopyaaDec.,afrutic6MA»o.— Leaf- 
lets  small,  obavate,  and  serrated.  (Dec.')     The 
specin  is  a  nittive  oF  uinny  places  in  the  Alps 
(>(Gallo-pfovinciB,Dauphiii^,&c.;  thevarietyof 
themonntainsof Aragon.  (Dec,Prod.,'a.-^.\6\.) 
Introduced  in  1680.      A  shrub  not  unfrequeot 
ID  botanic  ^dens,  and  sometimes  growing  to 
the  height  oT  4  ft,    It  is,  perhaps,  the  oniy  species 
worth  plantine  in  an  arboretum.     It  produces 
ita  purplish  reJ  flowers  in  Hh;  and  June.   There  '^. 
ia  somethinE  remarfcably  sineular  and  attractive   ~ 
in  all  the  shnibby  Bpeciee  of  the  genus  Ondnis ;   ! 
and  thisvsrietycertainlybelongBto  one  of  thote   ' 
epecies  which  are  raost  deserving  ofcultivation. 
Under  lavourabte  circumetsnces  it  faaa  enceeded  ^ 
6ft.  in   heigfat,  SowerinK  abundantlj'.     Price  of  ^ 
plants,  in  Loodon,  \i,  ^.  each.  < 

»  8.  0.  Ba-ruNDiFo'i.14  L.    The  rouad-leaved  Restharrow, 

UiMjfiaaltm.    LIn.C^eil.l.p.Tla,biitDMed. 

pL  m.  I  Don^  VilL,  i  p.  IfltL 
4«M|>m;     O.  IMUtiit  Aae  «o.,  »7.,  i*i  i 

JntRi  lotaiMUNMU  Jtfno). 

'Trfc.'£.  „:, 

Bat.  M«,  L  n& ;  md4  <iafifi.  ass. 
tpec  Ch-t.,  ^c  L«TH  trift 

p.  IfiJ.;    AiuiiTeDruiv  PrrwMi,  tnd 
nA  flowcfm  from  MAy 

0.r.i miiUUa  I>«.~-Pidunc]« batlng 3 1 
nUd  In  ttia  Alpi  ud  FyrcncH. 
plfll.)  Thouih,  perliapi,  (lili  iiui 
■*■  UgnKKU  «w.  i«il  i>  hWr 
irork,  UHl  tn  nrn  flomr-tnirdrr. 

.-  3.  O.  (r.)  tribractka^a  Dec.   The  three-brBcted.i:a/jiiiYif  Restharrow. 

■-  SuM).,  iSl  i^  Etec.  Prod.,  t  p.  ISl.  ■  Don'1  Mlll,  i.  n  160. 


% 


afee.aar,,tc  StaruUiT.  LemuilolloliU;  k>«euoT(t(.taolbnl.  PeduncIeiunMllrJ-flinmd. 
CUri  brKteited,  witli  3  leayeL  (Dm-i  ttiO.,  U.  p.  160.)  Iti  niUve  «uiili;  ii  nix  LiHnrn  wllb 
«ft^nti,  but  h  It  npultd  to  be  eHlnthte.  li  ool  Iheiiud  ldeiitl«l  wlth  6.  rotundinnii;  {Dtc. 
m*-i  "■  P-  iBl.)  IntmducHl  In  leCOi  gmoliu  to  Ita*  brighl  of  Ult.  ol  tH,  ud  prodiiclnc  Iti 
pou  Kwu  ooq  lUj  1o  Julf. 

j»  *,  0.  ATaVbix  i)(rc.    The  Goat-root  Restharrow. 

'""i^"^   JiS;J^'  ""*■!  Dec,  Fl  Ff„  ♦  p,6IVj  Dec.  PwA,  *. 
Amwm.    KMxfletii&  Ume*  MeUt.,lEB. 
Mwgni*ltf-    Waicoi.,  t37.}Bot.Hig.,t3!9L;  udDuij^.a». 
#£Cto-„4e    SuftnttoaM^  pubeuni;  pubeKenceriKOH.     Lora 

MAiltolM,  ladm  oU»  wnMed  ■l'lfa.  Hpi  Ibe  uppenii— ' 

lBHatinMiiDei,(liiip)s  Bltoole.«dnu«tolhepetiole,OTiJ.l 

Medel.liFwend,>wned.  (D«.  fmd.,  ii.  t  IB9.)    AmUrti 

binaBrpbK«,iiittaeKnUiorFruce.apib,*od  lulr.  Int 

UR  .~i  — i^ag  ,u  j^„  a„„  ftSjuno  to  AuniU. 
cribed  two  Ibrnia  oT  Ihli  ipedet  i  onewlQi  Ibi 


tte  liM  ia  il^  o:rlap^~^LM.'&i,  Vim,  ini"l  w  Etniu  Btiuiu 

~  '-— 4eieri£ntI«diIBliLlntari|litip-->u 

cuHun,    In  Briliih  audeDi,  mki  ii 


„    Tm..^  '-.iJ^ '*'■''■  ^'^"O 
.NB.17ML    TtalaqwleeeriSntl 

•iw.nSfk  is  aittuol  euHun,    InAniiiii  auaeDi, ...  . 

niy  enuBlT  Mndmd  In  ooOeollou  u  ■  biibKteiu  pliaii  u 

ffiy&i^^isiz-.^^-sasss  ^^*!^^ 

IIL  <K  1:1.,  oiT  wUh  pnnlet j  bt  lalled  In  U  Iserou 
dMwbkhoMibepluitiflofAb«r(ndtieiledu- 

■Hwiifii^iI^lIS!'  ^™  ''**'*°'Si!!^y^ 
•^jm,  «H^jnm  tbTSwJt  bISa?3dTr— 

™m  bt  reintlBBtd,  «wwlr  btnuie,  not  drins  di 


■WWB^W 
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M  5.  O.  ABBNA^RiA  Dec,    The  sand  Resthairow. 

UnMMeaUom.    Dec.  Cat  Hovi  Moofpi,  1S8. ;  FL  Fr.  SuppL,  p.  551. ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p»  150. ;  Doii*i 
IfilL,  fiL  pl  15B. 


ilnbiiii  splnit  d^reni  15tca  mlnor,  Magm.  SoL,  81. 

8pee.  Clor.,  te.  A  brancbyplant,  cuffhxticoM  at  tbebase.  Branchec  dothed  with  dannny  pubcacetioe. 
Leavec  dlTided  Into  tbree  linear-oUong  aerrated  leafleCs  Pcdicel*  l-flowered,  shorter  tlwn  tbe 
leavei,  and  bardly  awned.  Tbe  atandard  yeUow,  and  not  ttreaked.  (Dee.  ProtL,  iL  n.  159.)  A 
nati^e  oT  sandj  places  on  tbe  coatt  near  Montpelier.  Introduoed  in  1819.  From  balf  a  foot  to  1  ft. 
hl^,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

jt  6.  O.  CENi^siA  L.    The  Mount  Cenis  Restharrow. 

UeniificaHom.    Lin.  Mant,  967. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  16L ;  Don*s  MUl.,  2.  p.  IGO. 
^noMymc    0.  crutkt»  Mill  Diet. 
Eitgmvimg.    AU.  FL  Pod.,  No.  117&  t  la  f.  9. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  4«.  A  raany.atemroed,  tufted,  proatrat^  glabroui  plant,  auinnitioQie  at  the  baM. 
LcaTea  palmatdy  trifoliolate ;  leafleti  cuneated,  and,  like  the  stipulet,  Krrated.  Pedunclct  l.flow. 
•red,  without  an  awn,  and  longer  than  the  leaTes.  A  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  AIm  of  Pro. 
▼roce,  Dauphtn^,  and  Sstov.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  161.}  Introduced  in  1759;  and  producing  ita 
pink  flowen  in  June  and  July.    It  rardy  ezoeedf  1  ft.  in  height 

Varieiy. 

tt.  O.  tf.  2  tabaritUtta  Dec.,  thc  0.  cenf ila  of  Aeto  f^,  Na  674.,  ii  a  natlTC  of  the  Pyreneei,  and  haa 
each  peduncle  Airnithcd  with  a  kind  of  awn.    It  it^niher  more  tcnder  than  thc  ipecicf. 

.a  7.  O.  ARAGONE^Nsis  Aiso,    The  Aragon  Restharrow. 

IdeniifteaHoa.      Amo  Syn.  Arr.,  96.  t  &  C  8 ;   Dec  FL  Fr.  SuppL,  p.  5flS. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  159. ; 

Don*«  MUL,  8.  p.  168. 
^momifme.    0.  dum^  Lapeyr.  Arh.,  410. 
Engraoktg.    Magn.  Hort  Monip.,  17. 1 81. 

^ee.  Char.,  tsc.  A  low  ihrub,  with  trUbllolate  glabroui  lcavei,  and  roundiah  lemtcd  leaflett.  F1ow> 
en  in  pain,  almoit  icMile,  and  dttpoicd  in  a  leaflem  raoemc.  Calyx  Tilloui,  and  onc  half  ihortor 
than  thc  oorolla.  A  native  of  mountaini  in  Valcncla  and  Aragon,  and  of  thc  Pyreneei  In  the  pait 
contiguoui  to  Franca  {Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  164 )  Introduccd  in  181&  It  growi  to  thc  bdght  of  ftom 
1  ft  to  8  ft.,  and  producea  iti  yeUow  flowen  ftom  May  to  JuJy. 

App.  i.     Oihet'  sufff-uticose  Species  qfOnonis* 

O.  pedwieutttrit  lindL  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  1446.,  and  our^jr.  301.)  ii  a 
•malf  ihrub,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  introduced  in  18£9,  from 
Tcneriflb,  wltb  fragrant  whitc  and  roic>coloured  flowen.  It  li 
uiually  kepi  in  a  tnme.  It  would  do,  wtth  a  littlc  protcction,  for 
rockwork.    It  b  in  Metin.  Young  and  PennT*i  collection. 

O.  eriipa  L^.  O.  kftpdniea,  O.  vagindlit  L,  O.  aracknoidea  La* 
pcyr.,  O.  longifm  Wilid.,  O.  /aJcAta  WiUd.,0.  ramotittima  Dcdl, 
O.  tridentdta  L..  O.  angmttifdlia  Lam.,  and  O.Mtlda  Schouibi,  ara 
othcr  ipcciei  of  Onbnli  Tarying  in  height  iroro  Ift.  to3ft.,  and 
uiually kept  in  fTamei  or  cold-piti ;  but  which,  if  protected  in  iCTera 
wcather,  would  bc  Tcry  omamental  for  rockwork.  Deicriptioni  of 
tbcm  wUl  be  found  In  our  Hortut  BrHanmicut,  and  In  Don*i  JdiUer. 

Otker  tpedet  qf  Ombnit  marked  In  cataloguei  ai  herbaceoui,  ara 
ncarly  ai  luflhiticoec ai  thoic  lait  mcntioncd ;  and,  where  the  object  ii 
to  extend  a  eollection,  there  are  leveral  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  arboretum.  Indeeo  it  may  bc  lafely  aiiumed.  ibat,  wbere  MTcral 
ipeda  of  a  genua  are  ligneoua  or  •uffiruticoM,  dl  the  ipcciei  of  that 
genua  are  more  or  lew  lo,  and  may,  by  culturc,  bc  prevented  fTom 
dying  down  to  the  ground  durlng  wintcr ;  provided  that  genui  hai 
been  formad  oo  natural  prindplea. 


Genus  XI. 


1 

Jk\ 

AMCRPHA  L.     The  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Isdioo.     Lin,  SysL  Mona- 

d^lphia  Dedbdria. 

tdentifieaUon.    Lln.  Ocn.,  809. ;  Lam.  IIL,  t  681. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  856. ;  Don*i  MIIL,  8.  pi  834. 
^momyme.    Bonafldta  Neck.  Elem.,  Na  1364. 

DeHmatiom.    From  a,  priTatiTc,  and  morpki,  form ;  in  referenoe  to  thc  dcfonnity  of  thc  coroUa,  ftom 
thc  want  of  thc  wingi  and  kccL 

DescripHon,  Large  deciduoua  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
impari-pinnate,  having  many  pairs  of  leafleta  that  have  transparent  dota  in 
their  disks,  and,  usually,  minute  sdpules  at  their  base.  The  leaves  have  de- 
ciduous  stipules.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  lencthened  spiked  raceinei, 
usually  grouped  at  the  tips  of  the  branches ;  of  a  biue*violet  colour.  (Dec, 
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iVo^,  ii.  p.  256.)  The  (pecies  are  higfaly  ornamenUl  aa  account  of  their 
leares,  bikI  more  espeeially  of  tbeir  long  ipikea  of  flowere ;  which,  though, 
whentakenseparately,they  areamali.BDdiciperfectiii  regard  to  fonn,  are  ^et 
ricfa  IrcHD  their  number,  and  their  coloura  ca  purple  or  violet,  spangled  wilh 
B  golden  jellow.  Hie  planta  are  oot  of  long  daration ;  and  are  liable  to  be 
bMken  by  wind ;  for  whicfa  reason  they  ought  alwajs  to  be  planted  in  a  sfael- 
tered  aituation.  Tbey  produce  abundance  of  suckers,  from  whicfa,  and  from 
cuttings  of  the  root,  they  are  very  readil^  propagated.  The  several  sortg 
that  are  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sociely,  and  in  tfae  arbo- 
retum  of  the  HessrB.  Loddiges,  appear  to  us  only  vorieties  of  one  and  the 

a  1.  A.  FBUTico^A  Lin.     The  ahrubby  Amorpha,  or  Battard  Indigo. 


Sannamgma.  Wlld  iDdin,  ^mrr. ;  ftux  EndlRo,  Fr.,  StrAuchuUcvT  Unfbru.  Qc 
^ToAWt.  SczbkuliT  Hmndh..  L  \m. ;  MlB.  Imn,  L  fl. ;  BM.  Rcc,  «27.  : 
011  "—  .  3.  L  36.  i  ud  our^.  tOi. 

Sptc.  CioT,,  >^c.  Kalher  arfoorencent,  souie- 
wfaat  villoae  or  glabroua.  Leaflets  elliptJc- 
oblong,  the  loweet  distant  from  the  base  of 
ibe  petiole.  Calyi  somewhat  viUose;  4  of 
its  teeth  obtuse,  I  Hcuminate.  The  staniJBrd 
^landless.  Lc^nme  few-sceded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  . 
d.  p.856.)  A  nativeof  Carolinaand  Florida, 
on  the  banka  of  rivcrs,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  In  Britain, 
it  produces  its  long  close  spikes  of  line,  rich, 
very  dark,  bluish-purple  flowers  in  June  and  ; 
July.  It  wBS  introduced  into  Britsin  in 
1TS4.  by  MarkCatesby;  whoMatesthatthe 
inhabitants  of  Carolina,  at  one  tiine,  made 
B  sort  of  coarse   indigo   from    the   young 

shoots.     It  is  now  a  comnion  shrub  in  Eu-  -"  m 

ropean  gardeDS;  and  Thunbeig  is  said  to  hBve  observed  it  in  ihose  of  the 
[siand  of  Mipon,  in  Japan. 

*  A.f.  2  angtitiifilja  Pimh  has  the  leafletB  Unear-eIIi}itic, 

*  A.  /.  3  emargiadta   Pursh  has   the  leafleta  notchet),  and  the  calyii 

hcMry.    There  is  a  plBnt  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horttcul- 
tural  Society. 
m  A.  /.4:  Lfwim  Lodd.  Cal„  1830,  appeare  to  have  rather  larger  flowera 
and  leaves  than  the  species.     There  are  Snely  flowering  planta  of  it 
in  the  Goldwortfa  Arboretum. 
■  A.f.  i  taruUa  Lodd.  Cal.,  1830,  has  tfae  flowers  of  somewhat  a  paler 
blue.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddigea'»  arboretum.  Perhaps  il  is 
only  a  variation  of  A.  crdceo-lan&ta. 
Comntercial  StaBttic$.  The  price  of  planlB,  In  the  London  nuraeries.is  \i.  6d. 
eacfa,  and  of  seeds,   li.  peroz.;  at  Bollwjtler,  plants  are  50  centa  each,  or 
seedtings  lOfrancsfor  50;  at  New  York,  plants  are  STJcenlE  each,  andaeeds 
i  dollars  per  Ib. 

k  8.  A.  (r.)  gla'bra  Deif.  The  glabrous  Amorpha,  or  Battard  Indigo. 
.    Daf.C«I.H«t.P.r.,19ii  Dec.Prod..ap.25ai  Don'iMiLL,«.p,!34. 

SUndard  BUadRl  on 
froiiriDg  fnta  in.io 

j.  3.  A.  (f.)  na^n*  !futl.      The  dwarf  Ainorpha,  or  Bail^  /ni%o. 

""  ~        "  "    NoT.Om.  Aiiwr.,S.|i91.i  D«.Pnid.«.p,SS(i.j  Don'i 

A.~IDkTophjlU  Fm-^  Fl.  Amlr.  Scpt,i.  p.  «6i;. 
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Spee.  Char»y  ^c,  Shrubby,  dwarf,  rather  giabrous.  Lenflets  ^Uiptical,  mucro- 
Dulate.  Oalyx  glabroua,  all  its  teeth  setaceously  acuminate.  Legume  1- 
seeded.  {Dec,  iVcx/.,  ii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  herbage-covered  hills  near  the 
Missouri,  where  it  grows  to  the  hei^ht  of  from  1  £.  to  2  ft.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  is  an  elegant  little  shrub,  with  purpie  flowers,  which  are  fragrant. 
It  was  introduced  in  1811,  bj  Mr.  Lyon;  tnit  it  is  not  common  in  col 
lections. 

A  4.  A.  (p.)  FRA^GRANS  Sweet,  Thefragrant  Amorpha,  orBastard  Indigo. 

Jdentfficaikm.    Swt  Fl.OwL,  t.  241.  {  Don*s  MiU.,  S.  p.  234^ 
Ifynot^me.    A.  niUiA  Simg  t'n  Bot.  Mag.,  t  2112.,  but  not  of  otbm. 
Engravimgt.    Swt   Fl..GaTd.,  t  241. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  2112.;  uid  our 
jfc.30S. 

Spec,  Ckar,y  ^c,  Shrubby,  pubescent.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8  pairs  of  eUiptic-oblong  mucronate  leaflets, 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  young  ones  pubescent.  Calyx 
pubesceat,  pedicellate ;  superior  teeth  obtuse,  lower 
one  acute.  Style  hairy.  Flowera  dark  purple.  {DoiCt 
Jl^.,  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  erows  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1800;  but  not  common  in 
British  collections.  Planted  in  deep,  free,  dry,  sandy 
soil,  this  sort,  like  all  the  others,  will  grow  and  flower 
freely. 

A  5.  A.(p.)  CRo^CBo-LANAh^AH^o^.  The  Saffiron-coloured-woolly  Amorpha,  or 

tawny  Bcutard  Indigo, 

ItUniMcation.     WaU.  Deod.  Brit,  1 139. ;  Don*s  MUL,  2. 
Engratfingt»    WatiL  Dend.  Biit,  1 159. ;  and  our^^.  904^ 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Plant  clothed  with  tawny  pu- 
bescence.  Racemes  branched.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8  pairs  of  oblong-elliptic,  mucronulate, 
downy  leaflets;  the  3  upper  teeth  of  calyx 
ovate,  acute,  the  2  lower  ones  verv  short,  and 
rounded.  (Don*s  Mill,,  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens  in  1820,  where  it  is  a  shrub  fWmi  3ft.' 
to  5ft.  high.  Its  flowers,  which  i^pear  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  purplisn  blue. 
Plants  of  this  sort  are  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery. 

tt  6.  A.  (f.)  cane^scbns  Nutt,    The  canescent  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo, 

Identificathn.  Nutt.  In  Frw.  Cat.  181^  and  Oen.  Amer.,  2.  pk  98. ;  Purrti  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2L  p.  467. ; 

Dec  Prod.,  1  pi  258. ;  Don*i  MilL,  £  pt  234. 
S^n^me.    P  A.  puMiceni  Pnrtk,  2.  p.  467. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Sufihiticose,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely  tomentose.  Leaflets 
ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the  lowest  near  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx 
tomentose;  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.  Ovary  2-ovuIed.  Legume  1- 
seeded.  (JDec.  Pro<i.,ii.  p.256.)  A  native  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of 
^  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi;  producing  its  dark  blue  flowers  in  Julv 
and  August.  Introduced  in  1812,  by  Lyon,  but  not  common  in  cof- 
lections.  This  sort,  like  every  other  kmd  of  Am<5rpha  (and  indeed  like  all 
lijgneous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  not  hard  and  compact,  and  the  dura^ 
tion  of  wnich  is  consequently  but  temporary),  requires  to  be  well  cut  in 
every  yw,  or  otherwise  to  be  planted  in  very  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  Nothing 
but  cutting  in  shnibs  of  this  description  in  soils  where  tbey  grow  freely, 
will  either  ly^ake  them  assume  handsome  shapes,  or  preserve  their  vitality  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peach,  the  almond,  Uie 
hydrangea,  the  ribes,  and  many  other  soft-wooded  trees  and  shrubs. 
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f 


ROBVSIA  Lin.     Thb  Uobinia,  or  LocusT  Tree.    Lin.  Syti.  Diad%hia 

Dec&ndria. 

Mrmlfficatiom.    Dec  HtoL  I^,  a j  ProiL,  2.  p.  £61. ;  Doii's  Mia,  2.  p.  237. 

afmat^mt».    FiMUdacici«  rotink  /«t/.,  t>17.;   M^jgnek  Mdk.,  14S. ;  Robinier,  Fr.;  Robinie,  G^r. 

IlcrmitioM.    Named  i»  bonour  ct  Jean  Robim,  a  Frencb  botanitt,  once  herbalif  t  to  Henry  IV.  of 

ti£~  -      - 

fof 
in  Fuia,  and  vai  tbe  flr»t  perMMi  who  cttltivated  the  Roblntii  Fteud-ilciicia  in  Europe. 


y 

FtuMse,  authori  oT  .EBstof re  de$  PJkmtes,  152  mo,  Fari«,  IfiiO;  printed  with  tb«  lecond  edition  of 
Lonicer*s  fiMory  of  PlanU.     His  son  vespasian  was  •ub.demonitrator  at  the  Jardih  det  Flantet 


DescnpHon,  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  where  one  of  the 
species  is  higfaly  valued  for  its  timber.  In  Europe,  all  the  speci^  arc  much 
prized  both  for  their  use  and  beauty.  They  are  readily  propagate^  by  seeds, 
large  truncheons  of  the  stem  and  branches^  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  gflaft- 
ing ;  and  they  will  grow  in  any  boU  that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  are 
creepingy  and  their  branches  very  brittle:  they  grow  rapidly,  but  are  not 
geDerally  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth  is  a  property  that  they 
have  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal  roots  of  which  extend 
themselves  close  under  the  surface ;  because  there  the  soil  is  always  richest : 
but  the  same  cause  that  produces  this  rapidity  at  first,  occasions  the  tree  to 
grow  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every 
side;  since,  as  they  never  penetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  all  the  soil  within 
their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  sucn  trees  are  objectionable  as  hedgerow 
trees,  or  as  scattered  groups  in  arable  lands ;  their  roots  proving  a  serious  im- 
pediment  to  the  plough,  and  the  suckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  com 
crops.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  as 
honzontally»  belong  to  more  slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growine  trees,  which 
always  attain  a  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  occupy. 

2  1«  R.  PsBU^D-ilcA^iA  Lin.    The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

MOauifieaHom.  Ua.  Sp.,  1(H& ;  Dec.  PrQd.,2.  p.  SSl.;  Lam.  nL,t  666.  f.  L  ;  K.  Du  Ham.  2.t  16L ; 
VmaH  MIU.,  9.  p.  9Sf. 

Sifmomgmuo.  ^«M:hyn6mene  Fveudaelcia  ilfl«A ;  FMudaclbela  odorUa  Ummeh  Metk.,  145l  ;  Locust 
IVee^  Amer. ;  tbe  Bastard  Acacias  Robinier  fluix  AcacU,  Aeadablaoc,  Carouge  des  Am^ricains, 
A*. ;  gemdne  Acacie,  or  Schotendorn,  Oer. 

DeHoaikim.  This  tree,  wben  flnt  intcoduced,  was  suniosed  to  be  a  speeies  of  tbe  Egrptian  acacia, 
(wddteia  ▼ftra),  Arom  its  prickly  branchesand  pinnated  leaves,  which  resembled  those  of  that  tree.  It 
was  named  tbelocust  tree  by  theimissionaries.  who  were  some  of  the  first  collectors,  and  who  fancied 
tbat  It  was  tbe  tree  that  supported  St  John  In  the  wildemess.  It  Is  not,  howerer,  a  native  of  anv 
other  part  of  tlie  world  tban  Mortb  America.  Tbe  name  Carouge,  is  the  Freoch  word  for  carob 
bean,  the  loeust  tree  of  Spein :  which,  being  also  a  native  of  Syria,!»,  probably,  the  tru«  locust 
of  the  NewTestmmemL  Tbe  Oenaan  name  of  Scbotendom  Is  eomposed  of  «cAote,  a  pod,  or  le. 
ffumc*  and  dorm.  a  thorn. 

Etmtoimgi.    Lam.  uL  t  OQS. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  1 1& ;  aviTjtg.  505. ;  and  the  plateof  this  spectei  In 

w  OHDDS  l  *• 

iSpe^  Char^  S^c,  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemes  of  ilowers  loose 
and  pendulous ;  and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  Leaflets  ovate.  The 
flowera  are  white  and  sweet-scented ;  the  roots  creeping,  and  their  fibres 
sometimes  bearinff  tubercles.  {Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  261.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  wfaereit  isfoundfirora  Canada  to  Oarolina. 

VarieHes.  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  difierent  native  localities,  and  also 
baving  been  long  cultivated  from  seeds  ip  Eiirope,  the  varieties  are  nume- 
rous.  Some  of  those  included  in  the  foUowin^  list  appear  in  our  Hortut 
Britannicus,  and  in  Don*s  MUler,  as  species;  while  some  hybrids,  such  as  R. 
hybrida  and  R.  intermedia,  might  also  have  been  considered  as  varieties, 
fout  we  have  preferred  keeping  them  apart. 

¥  J?.  P.  2  Jldre  luteo  Dumont,  6.  p.  140.,  has  the  flowers  yeilow. 
*  B.  P,S  inervas  Pec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  136. — 
Prickles  wanting,  or  neariy  obsolete.    Leaflets  flat.     Plant  of  free 
growth,  in  which  respect  tt  diflers  firom  R.  P.  urabracuKfera. 

T  T  2 
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¥  /2.  P.  4  ciispa  Dec.  Prod.»  iL  p.  261. —  Prickles  waiiting.    Leaflets  all, 

or  for  the  most  part,  undulately  curled. 
1t  R.  F.5  uwbracuUfira  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  ^.261.,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  157. ; 

R.  in^rmis  Dum,  Court.^  vi.  p.  140.  —  IMckles  wanting.    Branchea 

much  crowded,  and  smooth.    Head  orbicular.  Leaflets  ovate.    This 

variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  Pseud-i^ckcia ; 

and,  according  to  Dumont*  de  Courset,  to  have  yellow  flowers.     It 

has  been  common  in  British  gordens  since  1820,  but  has  not  yet 

flowered  in  this  country. 
5  R,  P.6tortu6sa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  IL — 

Branches  much  crowded,  and  twisted.    Racemes  similar  to  those  of 

R.  Pseud-zlckcia,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered. 
t  R.  P.l  sophoriB/d&x  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  hasthe  leaves  large,  and  some- 

what  like  those  of  Sophora  jap6nica. 
¥  R,  P.S  amorplusjolia  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Amorpha 

fiSliticosa. 
1t  R,  P.9  stricta  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  upright ; 

but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
^    *i.  R,  P,  lOjoroceraLodd.  Cat.,  1830. —  A  tall  vigorous-growing  variety. 
1f  R,P,\\  pendida  Ort.  Dec,  p.  26. —  The  shoots  are  somewhat  droop- 

ing,  but  not  very  decidedly  so. 
1  R,P.\2  fuonttrosa  LodJ.  Cat.,  1830. — The  leaves  are  large,  and  twisted. 
1t  R.  P.  13  macroph^Ua  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 

leaflets  broad. 
1  R.  P.  14  viicrophjUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830 ;  R.  angustifolia  HoH, ;  has  the 

leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 
^  R.  P,  15  spectdbilis  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  is  without  prickles  :  it 

produces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  angular  wnen  young. 

it  was  riused  from   seed  by  M.  Descemet,  at  St.  Denis,  and  was 

formerly  known  in  the  French  nurseries  by  the  name  of  aga^ante 

i(enticing). 
*t  R.  P.  16  latisiliqua,  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince*8 

CWa/o^for  1829. 

In  America,  there  are  three  popular  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  heart-wood ;  viz.  the  red  locust,  when  the  heart-wood  is  red,  and 
which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  timber ;  the  green 
locust,  which  is  the  most  common,  which  has  a  greenish  yellow  heart,  and 
is  held  next  in  esteera  to  the  red;  and  the  white  locust,  which  has  a 
white  heart,  and  }s  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all ;  and,  in  the  westem 
states,  there  is  said  to  be  another  variety,  called  the  black  locust.  All 
these  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  variations,  apparently  depending 
solely  on  the  soil  and  situation,  in  the  same  nianner  as  the  blue  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  depends  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

Most  of  these  vaneties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  foliage  when  the  plants 
are  young;  but  those  best  worth  cultivating,  except  where  there  is  a^com- 
plete  coUectioD,  are  R.  P.  umbracullfera,  the  parasol  acacia ;  R.  P.  p^ndula, 
the  weeping  variety ;  R.  P.  stricta,  the  upright-growii^  sort ;  and  R.  P. 
«pectabilis,  the  vigorous-growing  thomless  variety.  mth  regard  to  the 
yellow-flowered  variety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers ; 
but,  to  make  quite  sure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producinfl  them 
ought  to  be  propagated  bv  graftin^  also ;  as  plants  raised  from  seed,  uough, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  produce  y^ 
lowish  ones. 

Description,  The  Robfnta  Pseud-ilcacia,  though  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft. 
or  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  in  favourable  situations  in  its 
native  country,  yet  is  seidom,  if  ever,  found  there  with  a  straight  clean  tnink, 
which  will  admit  of  being  sawn  up  into  boards  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 
It  19  a  much  branched  tree,  with  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  tmnk,  somewhat 
twisted:  the  branches  haye  a  general  tendency  upwards  when  the  tree  is 
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yonag,  but  u  it  grows  old  they  >pre«d  out  hori- 
zoDt^f.  Tbey  are  anned  with  Btrong  booked 
prK^lea,  aod  Dot  with  ^nnea  ot  Ijgneous  thorne  | 
the  (brmer  being  au\y  attached  to  the  bark,  like 
tfae  pricklee  ot  tbe  conuiton  roae  or  the  Imuiible; 
and  the  latter  procecding  from  tbe  vood,  like  the 
HHDes  o(  the  hawthorn,  cockBpur,  aiid  other 
thomt.  The  leavefl  of  tfae  robinia  are  compogit^  . 
tbe  leaflete  being  Betsile,  and  8,  10,  or  ereii  12, 
with  an  odd  one.  Their  textiire  is  u)  fine,  SDd 
tfaeir  surfiice  bo  sniooth,  that  the  duBt  which  falls 
OD  theD)  will  hardly  lie;  whicfa  last  circmnstance 
reudtfs  the  tree  particularly  eiigible  for  plantiiig 
along  road  sides,  in  the  nc^bourbooil  ot  towns, 
oringreatthorough&rea.   iDeflowas  aredisposed 

iapetidu]oiiBbuiicbe8,whiteoryeUowish,andareiDOBtagTeeablyfiiigranC:  the; 
are  wcceeded  b^  nBrrow  flat  lesumes,  about  3  in.  long,  each  containing  5  or  6 
amall  seeds,  wbich  are  caminoiily  brown,  but  BOmetimes  black.  These  seedi, 
wben  takeDOUtof  thepod,and  eipoBedtotheair.will  hardlyretain  theirTege- 
lative  propertiea  two  yearn,  but,  when  kept  ia  che  pod,  tlicy  will  remaiD  cood  a 
jear  longer ;  aod,  when  the  pods  are  buiied  5  ft.  or  6  (t,  under  the  aur&ce,  in 
diy  Boil,  they  have  been  known  to  keep  7  yearB,  without  losing  tfaeir  vitality, 
aad  would  probably  retainit  fora  much  lon^er  period.  Thedimensionsof  the 
trec^  in  its  native  country,  vary  mucfa  with  the  soiland  climate  in  which  it 
growB.  In  Kentucky,  the  tree  somedmes  attains  the  beifht  of  70  ft.  or  60  ft., 
wid)  a  truiik  4fl.  in  diameter;  butit  doesnot  arriTe  st  b^rthatsizeat  HarHs- 
burrii,  in  PenoBylvania.  On  the  trunk  end  largelimbs  of  the  oldrobinia£,the 
bark  is  very  thick,  and  deeply  fiirrowed ;  but  on  the  young  trees  it  ia  com- 
psratiTely  Binootb  for  the  hrst  10  or  l^S  years.  Itie  young  tree,  till  the 
tTunk  attains  tfae  diuneter  of  2 in.  or  3in.,  ia  armed  with  roroudableprickles; 
but  tbese  disappear  alti^ther  ae  it  grows  old,  and  tbey  are  wandng,  in  some 
of  tbe  varieties,  even  when  they  are  young.  The  wood,  whicfa  is  commonly 
oTa  greeDisfa  yellaw  colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is  hard,  compsct,  and 
snsceptible  of  a  brigfat  polish  :  it  has  a  good  deaJ  of  strength,  and  is  veiy 
dnrsble;  but  it  faas  not  much  elaaticity,  and  is  Bomewhat  liable  to  crack.  Tfae 
tree  faas  one  property  alniost  pecuUar  to  it,  that  of  forming  hesrt-wood  al 
a  very  early  sge,  viz.  in  its  third  year ;  whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the  «ak, 
tbe  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  most  other  trees,  does  not  begin  to 
changeintoheart,  or  periect,  wood,  till  after.lOor  ldy^irs'gTowth.  (MicAx.) 
In  Bntain,  in  tbe  neigfabourhood  of  London,  tfae  Robliua  Pseild-.4cacia  seme- 
times  altuns  bs  great  a  hnght  as  it  doea  in  any  part  of  Americs ;  but,  north  of 
LoDd<Ki,  it  is  as  small  as  it  ia  in  ihe  north-east  of  PennBylvania,  or  Bmaller. 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  when  youug ;  plaots,  in  10  years  Irom  tbe  aeed, 
sttaiDing  the  height  of  from  20 ft.  to  30  A.,  oreven  40ii.;  and  established 
yoang  plsnts  producing  shoota  8ft.  or  iOft.  long  in  one  Beason.  When  the 
tree  haa  once  attained  the  hdght  orabout  40  fl.  orSOtt.,  itgrows  veryslowly 
aftxrwards;  but,  whatever  hdght  it  attains,  tfaere  are  very  fewspecimeBsIobe 
met  witb  in  Bngland,  that  have  more  than  30  or  40  cuhic  feet  of  timber  iii 
tfae  tiunk.  At  ^  or  60  ycars  of  age,  the  tmnk  h  not  greatly  inereaEed  in 
^t ;  bot  at  that  sge  the  branchea  often  contain  as  great  b  bulk  of  timber  aa 
the  trunk,  thougfa,  from  not  being  straight,  tbat  tioiber  is  comparativety  of 
little  value,  except  for  ftiel.  The  greatest  bulk  of  timber  contained  in  any 
robinia  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  one  at  Taverham,  in  Norfolk,  which 
contains  891  cubic  ft.  (WUAert't  Treat.,  p.  234.)  It  stands  among  some 
lilver  firs,  wtiich  are  presumed  to  be  sbout  the  same  age,  and  which  contain 
neariy  3  loads  (about  150 ft.)  of  timber  eaefa;  thus  eflbrdinga  tolerable  cri- 
terioD  of  tfae  comparadve  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  trees.  Tfae  trees  of  thia 
BiecieB,  and  of  several  of  its  varieties,  in  the  garden  of  the  Uorticultural 
Sodety,   and   in   the  arboretuin   of  Messrs.   Loddiges,  have   Bttainad   the 
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height  of  30  ft.  and  upwards,  in  l^  years  from  the  tiine  tbey  were  planted. 
Cobbett  and  Witbers  record  instances  of  moch  more  rapid  growth.  The 
former,  in  his  Woodlandt  (§  882.),  mentiona  a  plantation  at  Ooleahili,  in 
which  the  trees  averaged  19ft.  after  bdng  4  jears  pianted;  and  others  at 
Botley,  which,  in  11  years  had  attained  the  faeight  of  46  ft.,  with  trunka 
*<  3  ft.  2  in.  round  at  the  bottOm^'  (JM.,§368.);  and  in  Withertt'B  Treaiite, 
p.  254.,  mention  is  made  of  900  plants,  placed  4ft.  apart  in  1824,  whichy 
m  1828,  had  reached  to  from  i3ft.  to  16ft.  in  height,  aad  were  to  be  cut 
down,  and  used  as  hop-poles. 

A  plantation  of  locusta,  Scotch  pines,  syeamoreB,  limes,  Spaniah  chest- 
nuts,  beeches,  aBhes,  and  oaks  was  made  in  1812,  at  Earrs  Court,  near 
Kensington,  and  the  trees  measured,  at  Cobbett'6  request,  in  1627 ;  whcD 
it  was  found  that  the  locnst  had  grown  faster  than  any  one  Idad  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  22,  and  faster  tban  the  ayerage  of 
them  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  18.  (See  WoodJands^  §.  375.,  and  Oard. 
Mag.f  vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  This  comparatinrely  'rapid  growth  of  tbe  locust,  whlch 
is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  other  measureraents  in  Mr.  WitfaerB'8 
TVni/up,  is  owing  to  the  spreading  roots  of  the  tree  baving  the  power  of 
more  rapidly  extracdng  nouriahment  from  tfae  soil  than  the  deseending  roots 
of  tbe  otfaer  trees  among  whicfa  it  was  planted;  but  tbese  other  treea» 
with  descending  roots,  thougfa  tfaey  grow  slower  than  the  locust  at  first, 
wouid,  in  the  course  of  30  or  40  years,  orertop  it,  and  ultiinately  <lestroy 
it  altogether,  as  has  been  proved  in  oie  Bois  de  Boulogne  near  Pans. 

Geography,  In  North  America,  the  locust  tree,  as  it  is  there  calied, 
begins  to  grow  natnrally  in  Pennsylvania,  between  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
bureh,  in  the  iat.  of  40^  20^^ :  west  of  the  Allegfaanies,  it  is  found  2^  or 
S^  mrtfaer  north ;  becauae^  on  the  west  side  of  tfaese  mountaina,  tfae  climate 
is  milder,  and  tfae  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  east  of  them.  It  is  most  abon- 
dant  in  tfae  8oath*west,  abounding  in  all  tfae  valieys  between  tfae  ^ains  of  tfae 
All^any  monntains,  particularly  in  Limestone  Valley.  It  is  common  in  all 
tfae  westem  states,  bedveen  tfae  Ohio,  the  lUinots,  the  lakes,  and  tfae  Mis« 
iissippi.  It  is  plentiful  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada;  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  states  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  nor  does  it  grow  spon- 
taooeously  in  the  maritime  parts  of  tfae  middle  and  aoutfaem  states,  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  from  50  to  100  miies  fi^ora  the  sea.  It  is  pianted,  however,  in  that 
region  for  pnrposea  of  both  titility  and  omament.  It  is  observed  by  Mi- 
cfafllix,  that  the  locust  forms  a  much  smalier  proportion  of  the  Americaft 
forests  tfaan  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  tfaat  it  is  nowfaere  found  occupying 
tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres  ezclusively.  Hence  tfae  tree,  wfaere  it  is  met  withy  is 
freqnentiy  spared  by  settlers,  as  being  omamental,  and.  comparatiyely  rare;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  black  walnut  is  freqoently  spared  for  the  Bame 
reasons,  and  fi>r  its  firuit.  Hence,  aiso,  old  specimeds  of  tfaese  two  trees, 
which  faave  bdonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  finequently  seen  growing  in 
the  midst  of  coltivated  fields. 

Hktory.  Tbere  is,  perhaps,  no  American  tree  respocting  wfaicfa  so  mucfa  haa 
been  )said  and  done,  in  Europe,  as  the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  first  treea 
tiiat  we  recdved  from  that  country,  and  it  faas  been  more  eztensiyely 
propagated  than  any  otber,  both  in  Fnmce  and  England.  It  has  been  af* 
ternately  estoUed  and  neglected  in  both  countrie»;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  tfaoufffa  tfae  beauty  of  its  foHage  and  flowers  is  generally  acknowledged, 
and  thoQgn  it  has,  at  difi^ent  periods,  been  entnusiastically  praised  by 
difFerent  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered  as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber  tree,  or  as  being  generally  pianted 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

The  seeds  of  tfais  tree,  it  is  stated  in  Martyn's  MHier  and  raost  other  British 
works,  and  even  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamei  and  Baudrillart's  JDtctioimatre, 
were  first  sent  to  Europe  to  Jean  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in 
1601 ;  but,  according  to  Deleuze,  as  quoted,  p.  136.,  and  also  to  Adanson,  in 
the  article  ilciUria,  m  the  French  Bncyeiojiedia,  the  locust  was  sent  fiom 
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Anmicft  t»  Veapasian  Robin  (son  to  Jean  Robin),  who  was  arborist  to 
Lank  XIII^  ana  waa  planted  by  him  in  tbe  Jardin  des  Hantes  in  1635» 

In  Rnghndj  it  appears  to  hare  been  first  cultivated  by  the  elder  Trar 
deacnnt;  but  whether  heobtained  it  from  France,  or  direct  Grom  Virginia»  is 
nsoertain.  It  b  highly  probabley  that  he  may  have  received  it  from  America 
eren  before  RolMn»  as  Parkinson»  in  his  7%eaifv  cf  Planit^  published  in  1640, 
mentiona  the  tiee  aa  having  been  grown  by  Tradescant  '^  to  an  exceeding 

aht.'*  The  first  tree  pwated  in  Paria  stiU  eusts  (as  noticed  p.  136.) ; 
theCrat  tree  .ptantod  in  Grennan^y  in  1696,  still  remams,  thotuh  m  a  Tery 
deo^red  state,  in  a  court-jard  in  Vienna  (as  nodced  p.-147.).  Tradescaat^ 
trae  was  in  existence  wfaen  Sir  William  Watson  visited  his  garden  in  1749. 
(8ee  p.  40.)  The  earMest  notice  of  the  robinia  in  England  is  that  in  Pftrkin- 
8oa's  T^eatre  oJ^Pkmtt,  before  referred  to:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Qerard, 
ehher  in  Ihe  first  edition  of  his  Herhaly  published  in  1597,  or  in  that  edited  by 
Johnaon,  in  16S9.  Rvelyn»  in  the  first  editbn  of  his  Sylvaf  pubhshed  in  1664, 
aays,  **  The  French  haye  lately  braiu^ht  in  the  Virginian  acada,  which  exceed* 
i^gly  adoms  their  walks.  The  tree  is  hardy  against  all  the  invasions  of  our 
sfaarpest  seasons;  but  our  high  winds,  which,by  reason  of  its  brittle  nature,  ii 
cioes  not  so  well  resist ;  and  the  loots  (which  insinuate  and  run  like  liquonoe 
ander  ground)  are  apt  to  emadate  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  com* 
mendable  in  our  gardens  as  they  would  be  agreeable  for  variety  of  walks  and 
sfaade.  They  thfive  well  in  His  ]M^iesty's  new  plantation  in  St.  James^s  Park." 
iSjfha^  ed.  1664:,  p.  64.)  In  the  edition  of  the  Sjfka  published  in  1706,  Evelvn 
speaks  of  two  acadas,  the  gleditschia  and  the  false  acacia ;  ^  both  which,'*  be 
says,  ^  deaerve  a  place  among  avenue  treea,  and  iove  to  be  pianted  among  moist 
groond."  Mortimer,  in  1712,  says,  **  A  gieat  number  of  acacias  were  for- 
meriy  pbntod  in  St.  James's  Park ;  but,  in  conseouence  of  some  of  their 
branches  being  broken  b^  the  wind,  they  were  all  cut  down."  Bradley, 
in  1718,  apeaks  of  the  Virginian  acacia  as  the  only  spectes  of  that  tree  that 
will  Btand  the  open  air  in  Rngland,  and  refers  to  some  of  them  growing  in 
the  oourt  bafore  Rusaell  House,  Bloomsbury  (now  the  British  Museuro),  and 
in  tlie  Old  Falaoe  Yard,  Westminster. '  None  of  these  trees  now  ezist.  Ray,  in 
fais  Ssiofys  pufalished  in  1719,  mentions  the  robinia  as  among  the  trees  growing 
in  the  Biahop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  Acoording  to  Lysons  there 
were  two  trees  there  in  1809;  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them  still  exist  (1836). 
(6ee  p.  43.)  Miller,  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  robinia  as  very  common  in  gar- 
dens  near  London,  wfaere  there  were,  in  his  time,  several  large  old  trees.  He 
says  that  they  are  very  hardy,  but  will  not  endure  being  exposed  to  h^ 
sCrong  winds,  wfaich  break  their  bftmches,  and  render  them  unsi^tly.  "  Many 
peopfe,"  fae  ad^,  ^  have  nq^ected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account ;  but  they 
will  do  well  if  planted  in  woldemesses  amon^  other  trees,  where  they  will  be 
sheltered,  and  make  a  beautifiil  variety.*'  MiUer  mentions  one  40  ft.  high  as 
a  laige  tree;  and  he  also  states  that,  in  lus  time,  the  robinia  had  ripened 
aeeda  in  Rngland,  firom  wfaach  young  plants  had  been  raised.  In  1752,  he 
says  that  tfae  robinia  was  generaUy  propegated  in  Rnglish  nurseries  by  suckers 
fiom  the  roots  of  old  trees,  but  that  ne  prefers  raising  them  froro  seeds. 
Young  plants,  he  says,  firequentlv  make  shoots  of  from  6  fi:.  to  8  ft.  in  iength 
in  one  season.  ^  These  trees,"  he  adds,  *'  were  formerly  in  great  request  in 
Rnyland,  and  were  firequently  planted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks ;  but 
thcff  branches  beinff  generaliv  broken  or  split  down  by  the  wind  in  summer, 
when  they  are  doued  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  improper  for  this 
puipose;  and  their  leaves  coming  out  latein  the  spring,  and  ralling  off  early 
m  tne  autumn,  occasioned  their  bdng  neglected  for  many  years';  but  of  late 
tfaey  faave  been  much  in  request  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared 
of  these  trees;  though,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  as 
heretofore,  when  those  which  have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their 
n^gged  appearanoe."  {Dict»,  6th  edit.  in  1752.)  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
his  JHctitmary^  published  in  1759,  Miller  says  that  young  trees,  two  or  three 
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years*  seedlings,  are  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  hiflh.  In  Dr.  Hunter^s  edidon  of  Eyelyn's 
Sylva^  published  in  1786,  we  have  ahistory  of  the  employment  of  therobinia 
in  ship-building,  communicated  to  the  doctor  by  Joseph  Uarrison,  Esq^  of 
Bawtry,  in  a  letter  dated  July  25. 1782.  This  gentleman  had  resided  some 
time  in  Virginia ;  and  he  states  that,  about  the  year  1733,  the  first  experiment 
was  made  respecting  the  application  of  the  locust  tree  to  any  purpose  in 
ship-building,  by  an  ingenious  shipwright,  sent  over  to  America  by  some  Liver- 
pool  merchants  to  build  two  large  ships  there.  This  shipwright  thought "  that 
the  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many  other  timber  trees  common  to  both  <%untrie8, 
were  much  inferior  to  the  same  sorts  in  England ;  but  frequently  spoke  of  the 
locust  tree  as  of  extraordinaiy  qualities,  both  in  strencth  and  ouration."  He 
bad  observed  some  very  old  timber  in  houses  in  New  England,  that  had  been 
built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  the  country  was  first  settUd,  perfectly  fimi 
and  sound ;  and,  after  having  completed  his  engagement  for  his  employers,  he 
began  to  build  a  small  vesselfor himself ;  when,  l^ing  at  a  loss  for  a  snfficient 
quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  locust  tree,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  trenails,  or  tree-nails,  that  is, 
wooden  pins,  of  tbat  timber,  might  be  substituted  for  iron  bolts  in  many 
places  where  they  would  be  ieast  liable  to  wrench  or  twist  (as  in  fastening  the 
noor  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  two 
articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship),  pur^sing,  when 
he  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out  the  locust  trenails,  and  drive  in  iron  bolts 
in  their  stead.  The  ship,  being  finished  and  loaded,  saiied  for  Liverpool,  and 
retumed  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year ;  and  the  builder  himself  being  the  cap- 
tain  of  her,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  see  the  effect  of  the  locust  trenails. 
Afler  the  strictest  examination,  he  found  that  they  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  intended.  It  was,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  several  of  them 
out,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  and  this  operation  afforded  an- 
other  proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness,  as  they  required  to  be 
driven  out  with  what  is  technicaliy  cailed  a  set  bolt  (an  iron  punch),  just  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  iron ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  Tliis  captain  afterwards  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  use  of 
the  locust  for  trenails  was  n^lected  for  some  years,  tiil  it  was  revived  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  ship-builder  of  eminence  at  New  York,  where 
it  has  since  been  in  general  use.  Till  the  value  of  the  locust  tree  for  trenaiis, 
or  trannels,  as  they  are  called  by  Cobbett,  was  proved  in  America,  they  were 
formed  in  Britain  of  the  best  oak  timber ;  and,  as  the  oak  wood  grown  in  Suasex 
is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  oak  trenaiis  were  sent  from  that 
county  to  evcry  part  of  Britain ;  but  at  ^resent  oak  is  only  pardally  used 
for  this  purpose,  locust  trenails  being  imported  from  Americ%to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Public  attention  being  thus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
powerfuUy  directed  to  the  iocust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
various  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  TVamactions  of  societies  began  to 
be  published  on  the  subject.  A  TreatiMe  on  the  Commou  Acacia  was  pub- 
lished  at  Bordeaux  in  1762,  and  a  Memokr  on  it  in  Paris  in  1786.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  recommended  for  planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  by  its  mnning  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  which 
they  throw  up.  The  writer  aiso  recommends  it  for  pea-sticks,  hop-poles,  vine- 
props,  hoops,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.;  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  saint- 
foin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used  green,  or  dried 
as  hay  and  stacked  mixed  with  straw  for  winter  use.  He  mentions  its  various 
medical  properties,  and  adds  that  a  very  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
Aowers.  Tnere  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Memmrs  ofthe  American 
Academy  o/  Artty  S^c.  for  1785.  The  writer  says  that  the  wood,  when  green, 
18  of  a  Boft  texture,  but  it  becomes  hard  when  dry.  He  considers  it  as  dur- 
able  as  the  best  white  oak ;  and  states  that  it  is  esteemed  prefereble  to  the 
timber  of  that  tree,  for  the  axletrees  o(  carriages,  trenails  for  ships,  and  niany 
other  roechanical  purposes.     It  makes  excellent  fuel,  being,  like  thc  ash,  fit  to 
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burn  immediately  after  it  is  cut ;  aDd  its  shade  is  less  injuriouB  to  grass  than 
that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  CretUl^num^M  Magaame  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  schenie 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jessup  for  growing  locust  trees  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy . 
It  is  there  proposed,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  obtained,  apportioning  about 
10,000  acres  m  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  be  set  apart 
for  growing  locust  trees,  live  oak  (Qu^rcus  virens),  and  white  oak  (Qu^rcus 
albi^,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  distance  at  which  Mr.  Jessup 
proposes  toaplant  these  trees  is  16)  ft.,  so  that  he  calculates  an  acre  will 
produce  160  trees  of  about  l^  ton  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for 
ahip-building  in  25  or  30  years,  the  live  oak  in  40  years,  and  the  white  oak  in 
60  years,  fix>m  the  time  of  planting.  He  states  that  stakes  made  of  the  locust 
wood  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  certam  knowledge,  fo&dO  or 
100  years  before  they  began  to  decay ;  and  that  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak, 
thougfa  they  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  British  oak,  produce  a  roore 
durable  timber.  He  recommends  the  locust  tree  to  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
but  the  oaks  "  in  sood  rich  land."  In  order  to  save  eovernment  "  any  con- 
siderable  expense,  he  proposes  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  take  care  of  the  trees 
aflerwards,  by  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  who  are  to  be  sent  in  reia^ s 
every  -six  months,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  m 
cen^al  parts  of  the  forest :  every  house  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  allotted  to 
it  for  a  garden,  &c.  &c.  (Gent,  Mae»,  vol.  ixi.  p.  609.^  In  February,  1793« 
(30"^  Pluviose,  an  8,)  the  National  Convention  decreed  that  an  impression  of 
UAnnMware  du  Cuiiwateur  should  be  struck  off,  and  distributed  in  the  depart- 
meots,  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools.  In 
this  Work,  ever^  day  in  the  year  is  marked  by  one  or  more  naturai  pro- 
ductions,  or  their  attendant  phenomena;  and  the  6th  of  May  (lime  Prairial) 
waa  consecrated  to  the  Roblnia  Pseilkd-ilckcia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance,  propagation,  culture,  and  uses. 

A  Letter  on  the  Acacuiy  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  was  published  in  the  Gentlenum*» 
Magazine  for  1801,  p.  1098.,  in  which,  quoting  fi^om  Ray,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  highly  gratefiil  to  cattle,  and  that  treatises  have  been  written  to  recom- 
mend  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  for  its  young  shoots  as  forage.  Govemor 
Pownall,  in  Young^s  Annals  of  AgrUmltiire,  vol.  viii.,  states  that  several  gen- 
tlemen  in  America  have  inform^  him,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  posts  for  rail-fencing  made  of  the  locust  tree  stood  **  wet  and  dry, 
Dext  the  ground,"  better  than  any  other  timber  posts  in  common  use; 
and  almost  as  well  as  posts  of  the  swamp  cedar  (the  dedduous  cypress). 
This  gentieman  remarks  that  the  locust  wood  which  is  used  in  Amenca  for 
ship-building,  trenails,  and  posts,  has  commoniy  been  grown  in  barren,  sandy, 
or  li^t  soils ;  and  that  in  England,  where  it  is  ffenerally  planted  in  rich  soils, 
and  m  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  may,  probamy,  outgrow  its  strength ;  and 
thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  winds ; 
whiie  the  wood  wiU  be  less  hard  and  tenacious,  and,  m  all  probability,  much 
lem  Jurable  than  in  America.  He  therefore  recomraends  planting  the  locust, 
in  England,  only  on  poor  soils,  when  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  timber  for 
useful  purposes. 

In  the  Kecreatums  of  Agriculture  for  1802,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  uses  of 
the  Robfnia  Pseiikd-i^cacia  in  fencing,  in  which  it  is  recommended  as  a  hedge 
plant  on  poor,  graveliy,  sandy  soils.  Its  young  twigs  are  said  to  be  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thom  that  renders  them  terrible  to  animals  of  all  sorts ;  and, 
consequentiy,  iocust  hedges  can  require  no  protection  from  cattle  when  youAg. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  not  to  have  known,  that 
cattie  are  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  the  stioots  both  in  America  and 
FFBnoe.  He  recommends  training  each  plant  to  a  single  shoot,  in  order  that^ 
after  a  certain  time,  the  hedge  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  which  have 
coraposed  it  raay  be  used  for  hop-poles,  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  other 
rustic  purposes.     8uch  hedges,  he  says,  are  common  in  Germany  :  the  writer 
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adds,  that»  though  seeds  may  be  procured  ia  the  ndghbourhood  of  Loadoiiy 
yet  that  the  best  mode  is  to  import  them  from  North  America ;  sendiDs  the 
order  for  that  purpose  in  the  month  of  June,  and  bdng  particularly  careful  to 
get  seeds  of  that  year,  because  two  years'  old  seeds  wUl  not  grow.  (Iteerea^ 
Uont  itt  AgricuUure^  vol.  vi  p.d60.)  In  France,  in  the  year  1803,  a  work, 
entitled  Lettre  iur  le  Eobimer,  waa  published  in  Paris  by  M.  Fran^ois  de 
Neufch&teau,  containing  the  essence  of  ali  that  had  been  previously  published 
on  the  Bubject  in  France,  BU{^rted  by  the  republication  of  many  previouBlv 
wiitten  tracts,  or  extracts  frora  them.  A  translation  of  M.  Fran^ois^s  work 
occupies  the  first  156  pages  of  Withers's  TreatUe  <m  ihe  Acada;  and,  with  a 
notice  of  the  article  by  Adanson,  in  the  Fren<^  JBncyclop^edia,  and  another  by 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Joumal  det  ForeU^  dated  1830,  forms  a  very  interestiog 
hiatoilp  of  the  tree  in  France,  from  its  first  introduction  into  that  country  to 
the  present  time.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  m  favour  of  the 
acacta  in  France,  according  to  Miiler,  is,  tbat  it  b  generaUy  empioyed  in  that 
country  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but  he  is  ''not  aware  that  there  aie 
any  forest  plantations  of  acacia,  for  the  ezpress  purpose  of  raising  tunber  for 
carpenter'8  work,  and  ship  timber."  (WitMen^s  Treatite,  p.  278.) 

hi  the  year  1823,  an  extraordinar^  sensation  was  exoited  in  Britain  respect- 
in^  this  tree  by  Cobbett.  This  wnter  while  in  America,  from  1817  to  1819, 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  farming  and  gardening  in  Long  Island,  near  Kew 
York;  and^during  that  period,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Woodlands  (§  326.),  *'  waa 
convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  great  a  benefit  as  the 
general  cultivation  of  Siis  tree."  He  adds :  '*  Thus  thinking,  I  brou^t  home 
a  paroel  of  the  seeds  with  me  in  1819,  but  I  had  no  means  of  sowing  it  till 
1823.  l  then  b^n  sowing  it,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale.  I  sold  the  plants ; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  sold  altogether  more  than  a  million  of  them  " ! 
He  elsewhere  states,  in  the  same  work  (§  380.),  that  he  sold  one  year^s  trans- 
planted  plants  at  lOf.  per  100.  He  had  a  laige  kitchen-flarden  behind  hia 
nouse  at  Kensin^n,  wnich  he  tumed  into  a  nursery ;  and  he  also  grew  tcees  • 
extensively  on  his  farm  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey.  He  imported  American  tree 
seeds,  and  grafts  of  fruit  trees :  and  he-  strongiy  recommended  all  of  these  to 
the  British  pubiic,  in  his  PoUtical  Regitter^  and  in  the  Woodlandt,  which  was 
publishod,  in  numbers,  fiom  1825  to  1828.  In  these  works,  he  more  espe^ 
dally  directed  attention  to  the  locust  tree,  urging,  in  his  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  the  immense  importance  of  tbis  tree  in  ship-building ;  and  he  was  the 
means  of  many  thousands  of  it  bemg  planted  in  the  southern  and  raiddle.dis- 
tricts  of  En^land,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Duifaam.  The  name  of  locust,  as 
applied  to  tlus  tree,  was,  before  Cobbett^s  time,  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and  many  peraons,  in  consequence,  thoufffat  it  was  a  new  tree.  Hence,  while 
quantities  of  plants  of  Robmia  Pseiid-ulcacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nur- 
series,  the  locust,  which  every  one  believed  could  only  be  had  genuine  fiom 
MrJ  Cobbett,  couid  not  be  g^wn  by  him  in  suificient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand.  Cobbett  imported  the  seols  in  tons;  but,  when  he  ran.short  of  the 
real  American  ones,  ne  procured  them,  as  well  as  young  plants,  firom  the 
London  nurseries.  This  we  state  on  the  authority  m  the  iate  Mr.  William 
Maloohn  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  who  soid  him  both  seeds  and  planta. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  Cobbett's  doing  tlus;  but, 
had  the  pubiic  known  that  locust  seeds  and  iocust  plants  were  so  easily  to 
be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  maoia  would  never  have  attamed 
the  height  it  did.  We  have  ourselves,  several  times,  accompanied  planters 
to  Cobbett's  nursery  to  procure  trees ;  and  vKent  once  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  purchased  a  large  estate  in  South  Wales,  who  bought  some  thousands  of 
locust  plants  to  send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  we  told 
him  that  he  might  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bristol  Nursery ; 
and  that,  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  wouid  not  oiuv 
save  a  considerable  expense  in  carriage,but  that  the  plants  would  be  m  a  nmch 
fresher  state,  and,  consequently,  more  likely  to  grow  when  thc^  arrived  at  his 
plaee.    No  arguments  of  ours,  however,  were  of  any  avail ;  and  Cobbett's  locuBt 
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trees  were  decidedly  preferred,  at  any  cost,  to  MtUer'8  robiniaB.  A  notice  of 
Cobbet^s  nursery,  and  of  the  various  trees  tbat  be  cultiTated  in  it,  will  be 
foiind  in  bis  Woodkmdty  and  in  tbe  Gardena^i  Maeaxine,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  At 
prese&ty  die  raee  for  pbuiting  tbe  locust  bas  altogether  subsided;  but  tbe  great 
nnportance  or  the  tree  in  sbip-building,  and  lor  suDt>lying  iuely  bop-poles» 
sticks  for  peas,  and  similar  purposes,  is  about  to  be  illustrated  by  ui  entbu* 
skwtic  adnurer  of  it,  W.  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  author  of  a  Memoir 
addreued  to  the  Soeiety  of  Jrts,  on  the  Plantinf  and  Rearing  f^  Forest  Treet^ 
&C.  &c.  This  gentieman  bas  liberally  and  kindly  sent  us  the  proof  sbeets, 
as  fiu*  as  printed  (to  p.  320.),  of  bis  TVeaiue  on  the  Oroitfth,  QuaHtieg,  and  Uset  t^ 
tke  Acackt  Treey  &c.,  with  liberty  to  make  whiitever  use  of  them  we  cboose. 
llr.  Withers  commences  by  giving  a  translation  of  the  Lettre  wr  le  RolMer^ 
&c.,of  M.  Fran^ois  de  Keufcli^teau,  ( ISmo,  PaJis,  1803^)  before^ientioned ;  and 
absd-acts  from  the  PHees  reiatives  d  la  Cultvre  et  aux  Usaget  de  eet  Arbrey 
wbich  M.  Fran^ois  had  appended  to  bis  work.  He  then  gives  extracts  ftom 
the  writing^  of  MM.  F.  C.  Medicus  and  Andr6  Michaux  on  the  subject ;  and, 
next,  aotices  on  the  acacia  by  British  writers.  TheSe  form  the  first  partof  his 
woHl.  Tbe  seoond  consists  of  original  commumcations,  comprising  various 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  different  p^fts  of  tbe  conntry,  who 
have  phmted  tbe  locust,  who  have  large  trees  of  it,  or  who  have  apptied  it  to 
difierent  pnrposes.  The  facts  collected  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  confirm- 
atory  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  in  favourable  soils  and  situations ;  and 
of  the  suitableness  and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenails,  posts,  and  fencing, 
aad  also  for  azletrees  of  timber  caniages ;  but  they  afford  no  evidence  eitber 
of  the  tree  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber,  or  of  its  timber  being  appti- 
cabl%  to  the  ^neral  purposes  of  construction.  Only  one  of  tbe  wnters 
mentions  acacia  boards  or  planks ;  and,  though  some  of  them  recommend  the 
woodfor  hop-poles,  there  is  tio  evidence  given  of  the  length  of  time  that 
tbese  poles  will  last.  Some  usefiil  experiments,  by  dtfferent  contributors,  are 
detailed,  sbowing  the  rate  of  growth  of  tbe  tree,  and  the  strength  and  eks* 
tidty  of  the  timber,  which  will  be  bereafter  notic^. 

In  France  and  the  south  of  Oermany,  we  are  informed  by  Baudrillart,  in 
the  Dictumnaire  det  Eaux  et  det  Foretty  the  locust  was  at  first  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  an  omamental  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rejected,  because  it 
was  discovered  that  its  leaves  appeared  late  in  the  season,  its  branches  were 
brittle^itspricklesdisagreeable;  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
ahears.  It  was  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten,  tiU  after  the  introduction  of 
tfae  modem  style  of  gardening,  yrh.en  a  reaction  in  its  favour  took  place,  and 
it  was  preferred  to  all  other  trees  on  account  of  tbe  rapidity  of  its  growtb, 
and  was  found,  also,  to  be  a  useful  tree,  particularly  &r  ^Liel.  In  France, 
Baodriilart  continues,  many  audiors  bave  written  on  tbe  locust,  and  most 
of  them  have  greatly  exaggerated  its  merits.  Among  those  who  have  de- 
termined  its  Kal  merits  best,  he  thinks,  are  M.  B<mc,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ratiaation  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  M.  Mallet,  Conservator  of  Forests  at 
Pottiers;  and  the  younger  Michaux.  Tbese  authors,  he  continues,  while 
*  diey  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  locust,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  shown  the  eviis  tbat  must  arise  from  exaggerating  its  merits.  Thus, 
he  says  'tbat  M.  Fran^ois  wrote  in  favour  of  planting  this  tree  in  parti- 
cular  soik  and  situations ;  but  otbers  recommencfed  it  to  be  planted  every 
where;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  not  succeeding  in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third 
dass  of  writers  recommend  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  be  discontinued 
altogetfaer.  •  As  an  example  of  want  of  success  in  cultivating  the  locust,  he 
refers  to  the  heatbs  of  Gondreville,  wbere  the  tree  has  been  planted  exten- 
sivdy  in  a  white  sand,  in  which,  though  the  i^nus  maritima  and  sylv^tris 
and  tbe  bircfa  thrive,  it  failed  altogether,  except  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  M. 
BandriUart  mentions  several  other  cases,  in  which  large  tracts  of  country  have 
been  ploughed,  and  sown  broad-cast  with  locust  seed ;  and  where  the  seeds 
came  up,  but  the  plantff  never  did  any  good,  owing  to  the  tightness  and  sterility 
of  the  soii.    Even  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  locust  trees,  when  planted 
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amoDg  masses  of  other  trees,  grew  rapidiy  for  five  or  six  years,  hr  exceeding 
in  height  the  birch,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  chestnut,  the  yew,  and  the  com- 
mon  sallow,  planted  with  them,  they  disappeared  entirely  after  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  the  other  trees  mentioned  having  become  more  vigorous,  and  choked 
them.  Locusts,  not  planted  among  masses  of  other  trees,  but  by  themselres, 
in  a  sinele  row,  exposed  to  the  air  on  every  side,  succeed  much  better; 
because  it  is  found  from  experience  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
air  for  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  soii  for  their 
widely  spreadin^  creeping  roots.  M.  Mailet  had  no  better  success  in  the 
Forest  ot  Mareml,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  where  the  soii  is  moist  and 
aquatic ;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatelierauit,  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  M. 
Baudriilart  conciudes  by  repeating  what  Michaux  lias  stated ;  viz.  that  it  is 
only  in  a  favourabie  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  the  tree  attains  a  great 
size,  even  in  its  native  country.  In  France,  and  particulariv  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Paris,  the  tree  is  seidom  seen  of  a  greater  hdght  than  50  h.  or 
60  ft.  In  Germany,  the  tree  ttuives  in  the  midale  states,  attainlng  a  consi- 
derable  height  even  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  In  Sweden  and  Denmarlc,  in 
favourable  situations,  it  seems  to  grow  neariy  as  liigh  as  it  does  in  France. 

In  America,  the  iocus^  has  l)een  planted  here  and  there  al)out  farm-houses, 
and  aiong  fences ;  and,  since  the  forests  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  in 
the  war  of  ind^)endence,  many  persons  have  cultivated  tbe  tree  for  its  tim- 
ber,  and  have  suppiied  trenaiis,  from  the  iarger  trees,  to  the  shipwrigfats  of 
New  Yorlc.  These  piantations  seldom  exceed  the  extent  of  20  or  30  acres  in 
one  place,  though  severai  agricuiturai  societies  have  offered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement.  Though  the  iocust  tree,  in  its  naturai  habitats,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  yet,  al)out  the  be^nning  of  the 
present  century,  the  piantations  of  this  tree  in  \he  United  States  were  generaily 
attacked  by  a  winged  insect,  which  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  bark ;  and  the 
caterpiliars  produced  from  them  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  tnink  of  the 
tree,  mining  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  trunk  became  compieteiy  perfo- 
rated,  and  was  easiiy  broken  over  by  the  wind.  In  consequence  of  the  discou- 
ragement  given  by  this  circumstance  to  plandng  the  iocust  in  America,  and  the 
oonstant  consumption  in  that  country  of  the  timber  affbrded  by  the  indigenous 
trees,  Micliaux  tiiinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  locust  tree  wiii  be 
more  abundant  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Tliis  insect  is  probabiy  the 
C6s8us  roblniae  of  Peck.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence^s  Introduction  to  Entomohgyy 
vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  It  does  not  appear,  tbat,  in  America,  a  rich  soii  injures  the 
tree,  as  has been aileged  by  Gov.  Pownaii  (see  p.  6 15.) ;  for  Michaux  says  that, 
where  it  attains  the  iareest  size,and  produces  the  best  timber,  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  the  iand,  when  clearcd,  wiii  yieid  from  30  to  60  busheis  of 
maize  an  acre,  for  several  years  in  succession,  without  manure.  In  America, 
on  the  same  land  whca-e  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  l)eech,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  eim  attain  a  iarge  size,  the  iocust  does  not  exceed  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  in  height. 
This  speaks  volumes  against  its  value  for  generai  cuitivation  as  a  timber  tree. 

Properiiet  and  Uses.  A  cubic  foot  of  locust  wood,  newiy  cut,  weighs63ib. 
3oz.;  haif-dry,  56  ib.  4  oz. ;  and,  when  quite  dry,  oniy  48  ib.  4  oz.  According  * 
to  M.  Hartig,its  vaiuefor  fuel,when  compared  with  that  of  the  l>eech,  is  as  12 
to  15.  For  duration,  this  author  piaces  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  iiefbre  the 
larch  and  the  Scotch  pin^.  According  to  Barlow  {lVithers*s  Treatise,  p.  256.), 
thestrength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared  with  fine  Engiish  oak,  is  as  1867  to 
1672;  the  strength  of  ash  being  as  2026;  beech,  1556;  eim,  1013;  Riga  fir, 
1 108 ;  Madeira  iarch,  1000 ;  Norway  spar  (spruce  fir),  1474 ;  and  teak,  2462. 
From  some  experiments  made  at  Brest  in  1823,  and  communicated  by  Dr. 
Bowring  to  Mr.  Withers,  the  weight  of  acacia  was  found  to  be  one  sixth 
greater  than  that  of  oak ;  its  strength  as  1427  to  820 ;  and  its  eiasticity  as  21 
to  9.  By  experunents  made  in  the  yard  of  the  Royal  Navai  College,  com- 
municated  to  Mr.  Witfaers  by  Dr.  Inman  (TVeatise,  p.  265.),  it  appears  that 
the  iateral  strength  of  the  acacia  in  resisting  fracture  is  greater  tnan  that  of 
the  oak  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0*75.     From  aii  thcse  experiments,  how- 
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ever  difibrent  the  resulbi,  it  may  safely  be  concludecl,  that  sound  acacia  vffood 
18  heavier,  harder,  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and  tougher,  than  that 
of  tbe  best  EngUsh  oak ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  niore  iit  than  oak  for 
trenails.  The  late  Lord  King,  who  had  some  large  locust  trees  on  his 
estate  at  Ockham  Court,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  tbe  timber.  lle  says,  ''  It  endures  as  posts  longer  than  oak  or 
any  other  wood,  except  yew ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  it  never  breaks 
to  any  strain :  I  can  give  you  an  instance  in  proof  of  this.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  machine  cailed,  with  us,  the  houtersy  for  bringing  home 
lai^  trees  without  any  other  tackle.  The  axietree  is  always  made  of  the 
best  ash;  and  yet  mine  never  lasted  more  than  two  years,  without  being 
Ivoken  with  the  strain  of  lifting  trees  from  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  force  when  the  pole  tums  over.  About  25  years  ago,  my  carpenter 
pnt  in  an  acacia  axle,  which  lasted  1 1  years,  and  then  was  as  sound  as  it  was 
the  first  day ;  but,  as  the  wheels  were  wom  out,  the  carpenter  thought  it  best 
to  put  in  another  acacia  axle,  as  some  of  the  pin-holes  were  a  little  wom ;  and  I 
believe  that  axletree  now  remains  in  use.*'  {WUhert^s  Treatite^  p.  283.)  At 
Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  there  are  a  great  many  acacia  trees  in  the  plantadons, 
which  were  planted  in  the  days  of  CoUinson  and  Miiler.  The  timber  has  been 
cbiefly  used  for  out-door  fences ;  and,  afler  standing  30  years,  is  yeX  perfectlv 
sound.  It  is  there  considered  much  superior  to  the  oak,  for  its  strength 
and  durability.  (Ibid.,  p.  290.)  At  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate  of  A. 
Palmer,  £sq.,  there  are  acacia  posts  which  have  stood  30  years,  and  are 
quite  sound ;  and  trees  which,  after  having  been  14  years  planted,  are  large 
enough  for  makinff  such  posts.  (lind.,  p.  289.)  In  the  various  communi- 
cations  to  Mr.  Withers,  there  is  no  evidence  ot  the  durability  of  the  locust 
as  hop-poies,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cobbett  has  said  on  the  subject.  One 
writer  speaks  of  trying  the  young  trees  in  that  capacity ;  and  another  says 
that  he  found  that  the  locust,  when  about  the  size  of  a  stake,  did  not 
possess  more  durability  than  stakes  of  the  oak  or  the  beech,  of  the  sarae  di- 
mensions.  The  sap-wood  of  the  acacia,  this  writer  adds,  anpears  to  be 
equally  as  rapid  in  decay  as  that  of  the  oak.  (/6td.,  p.  249.)  The  tmth  is, 
as  Lord  King  and  Lord  Stanhope  observe  to  Mr.  Withers  (Ibid,^  591.  and 
292.),  the  acacia  ia  a  branchy-h^ed  tree,  both  when  young  and  old ;  and  is 
neither  calculated  to  produce  straight  poles  in  the  former  state,  nor  much 
timber  in  the  latter. 

In  America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  greatest  consumption  of  locust 
wood  is  for  posts ;  which,  if  the  tree  is  felled  in  winter,  when  tbe  cir- 
culation  of  tbe  sap  is  suspended,  and  the  posts  are  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  they  are  set,  are  estimated  to  last  40  years.  This  dura- 
tion,  however,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  trees  have  grown ;  those  having  the  heart-wood  red  lasting  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  which  it  is  white.  Michaux  has  remarked  that,  if  the  trunks  of 
the  locust  trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvaniaexceed  15  in.  in  diameter, 
when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  de- 
cayed  at  the  heart;  but  that  tnis  is  not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown 
farther  south :  which  shows  that  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf- 
ficient,  as  Govemor  Pownall  seems  to  allege  (see  p.  615.),  to  make  the  tree 
produce  good  timber.  The  American  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust 
wood  as  they  can  procure;  finding  it  as  dur^Ie  as  the  live  oak,  and 
the  red  cedar;  with  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  lighter  than  the  latter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  procure  locust 
wood  of  suificient  size  for  sbip-building ;  for,  even  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  thrives  best,  nine  tenths  of  the  tmnks  do  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter,  and  firom  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height.  The  wood  is  used  for  trenails  in 
•  all  the  seaports  of  the  middle  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of 
tirober.  uistead  of  decaying,  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness 
with  dme.  In  1819,  these  trenails  were  10  dollars  a  thousand  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  from  50,000  to  100,000  of  them  were  annually  exported  to  England. 
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Mr.  B.  Couchy  late  timber  aad  store  receiYer  at  Plymouth  DoGkyaid, 
writing  to  Mr.  Wtthera  io  January,  1834^  says,  '*  I  recoUect  that,  about  30 
years  sinoe,  certain  ship-owaers  in  Scotland»  considering  that  locust  trenaiU 
«ere  very  durable,  with  great  latenil  streagth,  were  in  the  habit  of  ot^nAlf^  io 
the  United  States  Ibr  a  supply.  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  consequence 
o£  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  high  in  office^  they  have 
been  contriicted  for  and  employed  in  the  [En^ish  goTemment]  dockyardsy 
where  they  have  attained  a  very  high  character."  He  adds,  **  I  speak  of 
locusts  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  no  experience,  neither 
have  I  obtained  any  intdligence,  respecting  locusts  the  growth  of  England." 
(  WUken^i  Treatiie,  p.  302.)  Sir  Robert  Seppings  also  bears  witness  to  the  '<  ex- 
cellent  properdes  of  the  locust  tree  for  the  trenails  of  ships,"  which,  he  saysy 
**  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  country." 
(Ibid,,  p.  267.)  Writing  to  Mr«  Withers  m  June,  1829,  frotti  thc  Navy 
Office,  he  observes,  "  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  yeors  imported  a 
considerable  number  of  locust  trenails  from  America."  ^/&tflf.,.p.  206.) 

In  civil  architecture,  in  Araerica,  the  locust  is  chiedy  used  for  sills  and 
wall-plates.  The  silis  of  doors,  and  the  wooden  framing  of  the  half  timber 
houses,  which  are  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  last 
longer,  when  made  of  locust  wood,  than  those  made  from  any  other  tree^ 
except  the  red  mulberry  (3#drus  rubra).  Miohaux  states  that  the  locust 
wood  is  not  employed  in  America  for  staves  and  hoops,or  for  making  hedges»  as 
it  has  been  asserted  to  be  by  some  writers ;  but  that  it  has  beea  extensively 
used  by  cabinet-makers ;  and  that  it  is  substituted  by  tumers  and  toy-mafcera 
for  the  box.  These  are  all  the  uses  of  the  wood  of  the  locust  tree  in  America. 

In  France,  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Girondb,  in  copses,  which 
are  cut  at  the  age  of  4  years  for  props  to  vines ;  and  these  props  are  found 
to  last  more  than  20  years.  Old  trees,  in  the  same  district,  are  poUarded,  and 
their  heads  cut  off  every  third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  great  ineon* 
venience  attending  these  props  is  in  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed ; 
but  thb  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  either  of  the  stroQg-growing  thoniless 
varieties,  viz.  R.  P.  in^mis  and  R.  P.  spectabilis.  In  Paris,  many  small 
ardcles  are  made  of  the  wood ;  sucd  as  salt-cellars,  sugar-basins,  spoons,  fbrks^ 
paper-knives,  &c.  Michaux  observes  that  the  locust  should  never  be  grown 
in  a  poor  soil,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  vine*props  or  fuel ;  for  both 
whicn  uses  the  plants,  he  says,  snould  be  cut  over  every  fourth  year.  Even 
in  that  case,  he  adds,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to  grow  vigorously;  and 
will  ultimately  prove  less  proiitable,  on  such  soiis,  than  the  common  birch. 

Italy,  and  the  southem  departments  of  France,  Michaux  considers  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  locust.  In  good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  iocust,  twice  as 
ereat  as  from  any  other  speoies  of  tree.  In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
ts  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  'of  it  were  formeriy  much 
cmployed  in  forming  hedges ;  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  because  the  tree 
was  found  to  impoverish  tbe  soil ;  and,  as  it  grew  old,  it  lost  its  priekles ; 
besides,  from  being  continually  pruned  to  keep  it  low,  the  hedge  becomes  thin 
and  open  at  bottom,  and  the  plants  end  in  bemg  little  more  than  mere  stumpa. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xi.p.  642.) 

In  countries  with  an  agnculture  in  which  clovers  and  root  crops  do  not  enter 
into  the  rotation,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  form  a  substitute  for  these  articlea 
as  provender  for  cattle.  When  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it  ougfat 
either  to  be  treated  like  the  ftu^e,  and  mown  every  year;  or  the  trees  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  kept  as  pollards,  the  branches  being 
cut  offevery  other  year.  This  cutdng  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  at  which  time  the  branches  can  be  dried  for  use  during  winter ;  and* 
one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  keep  up  v^etation^  which 
shoots  must  be  cut  off  during  the  following  winter.  In  France,  the  green 
shoots,  when  cut  off,  are  immediately  tied  up  in  little  biimlles ;  and,  after 


^_„  «.        .f. 
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bein^  ezposed  to  the  air  for  7  or  8  days  to  dry,  they  are  taken  home,  and 
put  in  a  bam  or  into  a  rick,  beCween  layers  of  straw,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicate  their  fragrance  and  sugary  taste.  Wben  the  shoots  are  to  be  eaten 
green,  none  are  taken  but  those  of  the  same  season ;  because  in  them  the 
prickles  are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not  injure  the  mouths  of  the 
animals.  The  roots  of  the  locust  are  very  sweet,  and  aiford  an  extract  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  that  obtained  from  liquorice  roots;  the  entire 
plant  is  also  said  to  aflbrd  a  yellow  cWe.  The  flowers  have  ,been  employed 
medicinaliy  as  antispasmodics,  and  to  form  an  agreeable  aud  nefreshing  syrup, 
which  is  drunk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.  M.  Fran^ois  says  he  never 
drank  an^  thing  to  be  compared  to  a  liquor  distilled  from  locust  flowera  in 
St.  Dommgo.  These  flowers,  he  adds,  retain  their  perfume  when  dried;  and 
those  of  a  single  tree  are  sufficient  to  give  a  scent  resembUng  that  of  orange 
blossoms  to  a  whole  garden. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  when  full-grown,  accordin^  to  Gilpin,  the  acacia  is 
an  elegant,  and  often  a  very  beautiftil,  object ;  whether  it  feathers  to  the  ground, 
as  it  somedmes  does,  or  is  adomed  with  a  light  foliage  hanging  from  the 
aboots :  but  its  beauty,  he  adds,  is  frail ;  and  **  it  is'  of  ali  trees  the  least 
able  to  endure  the  blast.  In  some  sheltered  spot,  it  may  ornament  a  garden ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  adorn  a  country.  Its  wood  is  of  so  brittle 
a  tezture,  especially  when  it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  foliage,  that  yoa 
can  never  depend  upon  its  aid  in  filling  up  the  part  you  wish.  The  branch 
you  admire  to-day  may  be  demolished  to-morrow.  The  misfortune  is,  the 
acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects,  like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often 
increased  by  ruin.  It  depends  on  its  beauty,  rather  than  on  its  grandeur, 
which  is  a  quality  more  Iiable  to  injury.  I  may  add,  howev^,  in  its  favour, 
that,  if  it  be  easily  injured,  it  repairs  the  injury  more  quickly  than  any  other 
tree.    Few  trees  make  so  rapid  agrowth.'*  {GiipMi  Foreit  Scenery,  i.  p.  7S.) 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  Britain,the  locust  is  only  calculated 

for  fitvourable  climates  and  good  soils ;  and  tbat,  when  grown  in  these  with  a 

view  to  profit  as  timber,  it  should  be  cut  down  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years.. 

Perhaps  it  may  prove  more  profitable  as  a  copse  wood*  for  producing  fencing 

stafff  or  fud :  but,  even  for  these  purposes,  we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot 

be  grown  for  many  ^ears  together,  witn  advantage,  on  the  same  soil.    We  do 

not  think  it  at  all  suitable  for  hop-poles ;  because,  even  when  crowded  together 

in  nursery  lines,  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow  stndght,  and  it  almost  always  loses 

its  main  shoot :  besides,  if  it  did  grow  straight,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 

that  stakes  made  from  young  locust  trees,  and  used  for  hop-poles,  are  more 

durable  than  stakes  of  the  ash,  chestnut,  or  any  other  tree.    It  is  worthy  of 

notice,  that  Ck>bbett,  apparently  without  ever  haring  seen  a  hop-pole  made  of 

locust,  boldly  affirms  that  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose ; 

that  trees  finom  his  nursery,  after  being  4  years  planted  on  Lord  Raauor^s 

estate  at  Coleshill,  were  "  fit  for  hop-poTes,  that  will  last  in  that  capacity  fbr 

80 or  30  years  at  the  leaMt "  (Woodlandty  §  380.) ;  that  such  poles  are  worth 

a  shilling  each  (that  is,  neariy  double  what  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  good 

ash  hop-polesX;  tfaat  5  acres  would  thus»  in  5  years»  produce  529/.;  and  that 

each  Btump,  Im  afler  the  pole  was  cut  down,  would  sead  up  2  or  3  poles 

for  the  nezt  crop;  which,  being  cut  down  in  their  tum,  at  the  end  of 

another  5  years,  would,  of  course,  produce  two  or  three  times  the  abore 

■um " !  ($  382.) ;  that  locust  wood  is  **  absolutely  indestmctible  bv  the 

powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water ;"  and  that  *'  n(^  man  in  America  wiU  pr&- 

tend  to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decaved  state."  (/^trf.,  §  328.) 

After  this,  it  wiil  not  be  wondered  at  that  Cobbett  should  call  tbe  locust  "  the 

tree  of  trees,"  and  that  he  should  eulogise  it  in  the  following  passage,  which 

ia  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  well  ezemplifies  the  kind  of  quackery  in 

which  he  dealt,  that  we  quote  it  entire: — "  The  time  will  oome,"  he  observes, 

"  and  it  wiil  not  be  very  distanc,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  oommon  in 

England  than  the  oak ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything 

but locust  in  the  making  of  sHls,  posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  fbr  rick-stands,  stocks 
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and  axletrecs  for  wheels,  hop-poles^  pales,  or  for  any  thing  where  there  is 
liability  to  rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  so 
fast.  The  next  race  of  children  but  one,  tbat  is  to  say,  those  who  will  be 
bom  60  years  hence,  will  think  that  locust  trees  have  always  been  the  most 
numerous  trees  in  England ;  and  some  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two 
hence  >will  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderfui  as  it  may  seem,  '  the  locust  was 
hardly  known  in  England  untii  about  the  year  1823,  when  the  nation  was 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett.'  What  he  will  say  of 
me  besides,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  he  will  say  this  of  me. 
I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  tbat  I  am  wnting  for  cen- 
turies  and  centuries  to  come."  (Ibid.,  $  351.)  The  absurdity  of  the  above 
passage  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment;  but  we  may  remark 
that,  eren  supposing  all  that  Cobbett  says  in  it  of  the  application  of  the 
locust  were  true,  the  uses  which  he  has  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Hence, 
were  his  predictions  to  be  verified,  and  were  the  locust  to  become  more  pre- 
valent  than  the  oak,  we  should  find  its  wood  a  miserabie  substitute,  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  houses,  for  that  of  our  ordinary  timber  trees. 
Every  experienced  planter  or  timber  owner,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
has  felt  this ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  exteusively  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  full-grown  or  matured  locust 
wood,  and  of  its  fitness  for  posts,  trenails,  &c.;  but  there  is  no  evidence, 
either  in  Mr.  Cobbett'8  Woodlands,  or  in  all  that  was  printed  in  Mr.  Withers^s 
TreaHte,  when  he  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  sheets,  m  April,  1836,  that  the 
locust  is  Suitablf  for  hop-poles,  either  in  point  of  rapid  growth,  or  of  durability. 
In  order  to  procure  the  latest  information  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  three 
individuais  in  the  centre  of  hop  countries,  and  to  the  Eori  of  Radnor,  Robert 
Rich,  Esq.,  Philip  Jaroes  Case,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 
Withers  in  favour  of  the  locust  are  printed  in  hls  book.  The  general  result 
of  the  whole  is,  that  the  locust  has  scarcely  been  tried  for  hop-poies ;  and 
that,  where  it  has  beeti  put  to  this  or  analogous  uses,  it  has  failed.  On  Lord 
Radnor's  estate,  at  Coleshill,  his  bailiflT,  the  Daniel  Palmer  so  often  mentioned 
by  Cobbett,  says,  *'  the  acacias  were  tried  here  for  espalier  stakes,  and  soon 
decayed ;  none  have  been  applied  for  poles  or  ^te  posts.  Those  planted  on 
lifht  land  soon  got  stunted,  but  some  of  those  m  deep  land  grew  well.  I  am 
of  opinion  they  are  not  good  for  much  until  they  get  of  a  good  size,  and, 
of  course,  are  niil  of  heart,then  they  will  last  a  long  time  as  po8t8,&c"  This, 
the  reader  will  recollect,  is  Mr.  Palmer^s  opinion,  after  an  experience  of  12 
years;  the  locust  trees  at  Coleshill  having  been  planted  in  1823  and  1824. 
We  applied,  for  information  on  the  subject,  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  residing  at  Farnham,  in  the  centre  of  a  hop  country ;  and,  through  His  Lord- 
ship^s  kindness,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  states  that 
the  Messrs.  Pa^e  were  the  only  hop-growers,  at  Farnham,  who  planted  the 
locust  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hop-poles.  That  the  poles  were  not 
fit  to  cut  till  the  trees  had  been  planted  7  years ;  and  that  they  have  now 
been  only  used  2  years,  so  that  Messrs.  Payne  cannot  speak  as  to  their  dura- 
bility.  Maidstone  l>eing  so  celebrated  for  its  hop  plantations,  we  wrote  to 
Measrs.  Bunyard,  nurserymen  there;  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  locust 
is  considered  with  them  too  brittle  for  poles,  and  that  it  has  not  even  been 
tried  near  Maidstone  in  that  capacity,  having  been  only  used  for  supporting 
raspberries.  Mr.  Masters*  the  nurseryman,  at  Canterbiu^y,  informs  us  that 
the  locufit  was  planted  in  that  neighbourhood  by  various  hop-growers ;  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  eaten  by  the  rabbits ;  that  some  of  the 
trees  which  had  escaped  were  tried  as  poles,  and  not  found  more  durable  than 
other  woods ;  that  the  stools  did  not  throw  up  shoots  nearly  so  well  as  those 
of  other  trees ;  and  that  the  locust  is  now  no  lonffer  thought  of  by  the  hop- 
growers  near  Canterbury.  The  other  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the 
subject  are  to  the  same  effect ;  though  sofne  of  the  writers  are  still  great 
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adnurera  of  Cobbett,  and  appear  verv  reluctant  to  give  any  evidence  that  may 
iin{)iign  his  statements.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  included  in  an  article 
entidedy  **  Results  of  a  Correapondence  to  ascertain  the  Durability  of  Locust 
Hop-poles,"  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener^t  Magazme. 

The  locust,  though  it  mi^  be  grown  ae  copse-wood,  for  being  cut  over 
every  5  or  more  years,  or  in  a  close  wood,  ior  being  cut  down  or  rooted 
up,  at  the  end  <tf  30  or  40  years,  for  its  timber,  can  never  be  grown  for  under- 
growth  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  will  not  endure  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  trees.  As  an  omamental  tree,  it  wetl  deserves  a  place  in  every  park, 
bwn,  or  shmbbery ;  but  not  in  any  quantity,  because  it  is  not  calculated  to 
produce  efkct  m  masses,  but  rather  singly,  in  rows,  or  in  small  groups. 

PoeHctU  and  Legendary  AliusUmi.  Perhi^  no  tree  possesses  more  mate- 
riftls  fbr  ^oetry  than  the  locust,  and  yet  has  been  less  noticed  by  poets.  The 
poettcal  ideas  connected  with  it  arise  from  its  being,  when  planted  in  shrab* 
beries,  the  fevourite  resort  of  the  nightingale,  which  probably  chooses  it 
for  building  its  nest  irom  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  affbrded  by 
ita  thoms.  (Syl.  Fhr.^  vol.  i.  p<  40.)  In  its  native  country,  we  are  told  that 
the  Aroerican  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love,  bv  presenting  a  branch  of 
the  loeust  tree  tn  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attachment.  {Le  Langage  des 
Fleurty  p.  1 14.)  This  tree  is  less  injurious  than  any  other  to  plants  growing 
nnder  its  drip,  firom  a  singularity  in  the  habit  of  its  pinnated  leaves ;  the 
leaflets  of  which  fbld  over  each  other  in  wet  weather,  leaving  the  tree  ap* 
parently  stripped  of  half  its  foliage.  The  leaflets  also  fold  up  at  night ;  and 
Philips  mentions  an  instance  of  a  ehtld,  who  had  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tree,  sayinf  that  ^  tt  was  not  bed-tirae,  for  the  acacia  tree  had  not 
begun  its  prayers.    {SyL  JFfcr.,  vol  i.  p.47.) 

SoU  ana  Situatim.  A  siindy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor,  is  generall^ 
aUowed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  robinia.  Lord  King  traly  observes  that  it 
requires  a  good  garden  soil  toattain  any  size ;  though  Mr.  Blackie  of  Holkham 
says  that  there  are  i^numerable  loCust  trees  growin^  at  Holkham,  upon  '*  infe- 
rior  sandy  soils,  where  other  forest  trees  barely  eXist.*'  He  adds,  however, 
^  They,  no  doubt,  thrive  best  upon  goodland,  and  so  doothertrees;  but  they 
are  inestimable  in  the  quality  of  thriving  where  other  trees  will  not  grow. 
(  WHker^t  Treatue^  p.  263.  and  233.)  Their  quality  of  thriving  on  poor  soiJs 
is,  no  doabt,  owing  to  their  power  of  rapidly  afostractin?  whatever  nourishment 
sueh  soils  may  contain,  by  their  running  roots  ;  but,  mr  the  same  reason,  on 
sndi  soiis,  th^  would  80onbecomestunted,andgoodforIittIea8timber  trees. 
The  only  trees  that  will  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  timber,  on  poor  shallow 
soils,  are  tfae  resiniferous  needle^leaved  kinds ;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir,  the 
cedar,  and  the  larch.  In  rich  soils,  the  plants  will  produce  slioots  6  flt.  or  8  fl. 
long,  for  several  years  after  planting;  while  in  wet  or  poor  soils  they  will  not 
prc^uce  shootsabove  a  fourth  of  that  length.  The  situation  ought  to  be  at 
once  ury  and  sheltered;  as  the  tree  is  not  iitted  for  being  employed  in 
expcraed  places,  or  as  a  screen  for  protection  against  wind.  In  general,  it 
looks  best  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  mar^n  of  a  plantation,  whare  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  its  branchcs 
freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  sh^pe ;  feathering,  as 
^lpm  says,  to  the  ground.  m 

Propagaiion  and  Culture.  The  locust  may,  with  dif&culty,  be  propagatea  by 
cnttings  of  the  branches ;  but  with  great  facility  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
«Iso  by  large  trancheons,  and  by  suckers,  as  the  latter  are  thrown  out  in  great 
numbm,  and  to  a  great  distanee  round  the  trees ;  but,in  general,  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  is  by  seed,  which  is  procured  in  abundance,  etther  from 
America,  or  from  trees  grown  in  England  or  France.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
October,  and,  beii^  gathered,  if  not  sown  immcdiately,  should  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  the  following  spring.  When  sown  in  tne  autumn  or  spring 
it  comes  up  the  foUo^ving  summer;  and  the  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  be  fit  either  for  transplanting  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  «or  into 
nursery  lines.     The  seeds,  if  exposed  to  ihe  air,  as  we  havealready  observed, 

u  u 
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will  not  retain  their  vegetative  propertite  for  more  than  2  years ;  but,  if  they 
are  kept  in  the  pod,  and  burieil  to  a  great  depth  in  dry  soii,  they  will  reniain 
good  for  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  seed-bearing  trees  seldom  produce 
two  abundant  crops  in  succession,  a  reserve  sh6uld  be  kept  firom  one  year 
to  another.  It  is  allowed,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  that  the  best  seeds  are 
those  which  are  obtained  from  America.  According  to  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Joumal  det  ForiUy  M.  Roiand,  sen.,  a  distinguished  r  rench  agriculturist,  finds 
that  American  seed  germinates  best  when  sown  late  in  the  year.  (  WUhers*i 
Treatiiei  p.  280.)  Cobbett  recommends  steepin^  the  seeds  before  thev  are 
sown,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and  stirring  them  about  in  it  n>r  an 
hour  or  more,  till  they  sweli.  Probably,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  steep  the 
seeds,  in  some  cases,  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  especialiy  if  the  season  should  be 
far  advanced ;  but  pouring  water  upon  them  in  a  boiling  state  ought  to  be 
done  with  great  caution ;  and  boilmg  them,  as  Cobbett  says  (§  383.)  Jpdge 
Mitchell,  in  Long  Island,  advised  him  to  do,  is  what  no  rational  man  would  ever 
attempt,  as  even  a  short  continuation  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  212^, 
must,  of  course,  destroy  the  vitai  principle.  An  experiment,  by  the  author  of 
the  jDomestic  Gardenert  Mamtal,  is  rehited  in  Withers's  Treatise  (p.  308.),  by 
the  results  of  which  it  appears,  that  *'  immersion  in  hot  water  accelerates 
germination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds."  In  a  future  page  (see 
App.  II.  to  Lcguminace»)  it  wiil  l>e  seen,  that  steeping  Austmlia  and  OEipe 
acacia  seeds  for  24  hours,  in  water  which  had  been  poured  on  them  in  a  boii- 
ing  state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  germination  neariv  2  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  free  soil,  rich  rather  than  otherwise, 
an  inch  or  two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soii  from  a.quartcr  to 
half  an  inch  deep.  In  fine  seasons,  the  plants  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high 
by  the  foUowing  autumn ;  the  largest  may  then  be  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery  lines.  In 
regard  to  the  future  removal  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  almost  any  other 
tree. 

Acddentt  and  Diteates.  The  iiability  of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  bv 
high  winds  has  been  alreadv  mentioned ;  and  also  the  American  insect  which 
pmorates  the  wood  of  puuited  trees  in  that  country.  (See  p.  618.)  In 
britain,  the  tree  is  not  particulariy  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  or 
by  any  disease,  either  in  its  foliage  or  in  its  wood ;  though  snails  are  said  to 
devour  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  young.  Hares  and  rabbits,  according  to 
Mr.  Blackie  and  others,  in  Mr.  Withers^s  Tyeaiisef  also  devour  the  bark 
of  the  locust,  which  they  preferto  that  of  any  other  tree  whatever;  and  cattle, 
it  is  weli  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leaves.  In  a  strong 
day  or  moist  soil,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  oflen  found  rotten  at  the  heart. 

StaHiiiet.  JSoMma  P$eud.Kedcia  in  tkt  Ne^hbaurkood  ^  Landon.  At  Syoo,  8111.  higb.di. 
ameteriof  the  trunk.  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  Sft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft,  in  loam  on  graTeL 
At  Ham  House,  50  ft  hish,  diameter  ot  the  trunk  Sft  6in..  and  of  the  head  S6ft,  in  Utht 
loam  on  RraveL  At  Tork  Houw,  Twickenham,  50  yean  planted,  60  It  hlgfa,  dlameter  of  the  trunk 
S|  A,  and  that  of  the  bead  40  ft,  in  sandy  kxun oo  cUt.  At  Kenwood,  SOyean  planted, 45  ft  high, 
diameter  ofthe  tnink  3ft  6in.,  and  of  the  head  S8  ft.,  in  sandy  gravel,  on  clay  and  gravd.  At 
Cbarlton  House,  a  number  of  treet,  ttom  60  It  to  70ft.  hlgb,  with  tninkB  fhmi  Sftl0in.toSft6lii. 
in  diameter. 

JZoMnia  Ptehd-Adela  Sotitk  (tf  London.  In  DeroDshire,  at  Kenion.  3B  years  planted.  and  70  ft. 
bl|^  In  Hampsbire,  at  8outbam|iton,  50  years  planted,  and  70  it  btgh ;  at  Testwood,  12  ycen 
plamed,  and  fisft  higb.  In  Soroenetshir^  at  Netheroombe.ll  years  planted.and  S6ft  higb,  Um 
dlameter  of  the  trunk  10  In..  and  of  the  bead  18  ft  In  Suirey,  at  Banhot  Pkric,  16  yeara 
planted,  and  90  ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  IS  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft ;  at  Claremonty 
70  ft  high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the  bead  50  ft,  in  sandy  loam,  on  sand  and 
gravel:  at  Ockham  Court,  a  tree,  80  years  old,  has  a  trunk  S  ft  8  in.  In  diameter,  at  a  foot  fWm  the 


ground.  In  Susses,  at  Goodwood,.thereare  numeraus  trees,  flrom  dOft  to  60ft  hlgh,  with  trunka 
ftom  ISin.  to2ft  in  diameter;  at  Sandon  Plaoe^  90  yean  pianted,  and  75  ft  blgh,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  S  ft  6in.,  and  of  the  hcad  51  ft  In  'Wlitsbire,  at  Wardour  CasUe,50  Tcan  planted» 
and  60  ft  hlgb,  diameter  of  tbe  tnink  S  ft  5in.,  and  of  tbe  head  54  ft,  in  loam,  on  day,  in  a  sbeU 


tered  situatlon;  at  Longford  Castle,  50  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  and  of  tbe  bead  30  ft., 
In  light  loam  on  gravel,  In  an  exposed  situation.  In  tbe  Ise  of  Jersey,ln  Saunden^s  Nunery,  10  y4 
planted,  and  30  ft  higb. 


head  SSft  Ih  Cheshire,  at  Cholmondeley,'60ft.  hlgh,  Jiaincter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,'  In  loam  an 
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,  at  Baton  HjiII,  7  yeare  planted,  «Dd  9Stt  faigh.  Tn  DurhRm,  at  Southend,  18  vean 
plaDted,  and  .11  ft.  high.  in  HereftmMiire,  at  Eactnor  Castle,  11  yenn  planted,  and  90  (t 
Klgh,  in  nnprepared  aoU  on  dry  Hmeatone^  In  Lancaahire,  at  I^ham  Houie,  14  jrean  planted, 
«nd  3S  ft  h^.  In  knni  on  MUid.  In  Lelceatenhtre,  at  Ekaston  Castle,  S5  yean  planted,  and 
4S  ft.  higfa.  In  Norfoik,  in  Maekay**  Nursery,  Norwich,  50  jean  piaoted,  aiid  50  tt  hlgfa,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  S  ft ,  and  of  the  head  aSft.,  In  llght  «oif  on  gand.    In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxrord 

Bot»le  Gwdcn,  GD  ft.  btgh.  diameter  of  the  tronk  S  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  as  ft.,  in  light  loaro 
on  a  ahanovatratum  of  yellowish  ciay :  the  head  la  regular,  and  the  trunk  itraight  and  free  fVom 
branches  to  the  hetght  of  ftom  90  ft.  to  ao  ft  In  Radnonhire,  at  Maetlaugh  Castle,  Sd  ft.  high.  In 
StaflbnMiire,  in  Teddedey  Park,  14  yean  pUnted,  and  SRft.  falgli ;  at  Trentham,  45  ft.  bi^.  In 
aaflUk,  at  Oreat  Llvemere,  40  yean  planfeed,  and  53  ft.  htgh,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of 
the  head  50  ft.,  in  looae  grayel,  and  In  a  lituatlon  comewhatl  ■hettered ;  at  Ampton  Hall,  18 
yean  planced,  and  24  ft.  high :  at  Flnborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted,  and  70  ft.  faigh,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2ft.  8  In.,  and  of  the  bead  48ft,  in  Ught  loam  on  day.  In  WarwlckBhtre,  at  MeMn 
Fape*»  Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  10  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Woreertenhire,  at  Crooroe. 
50  Mn  pteRted,  and  OOft.  high,  dtameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.,  wlth 
a  cleer  trunk  of  90  ft.  In  Yorkahire,  at  Knedllngton,  10  yean  ftom  the  leed,  ftom  26  ft.  to  S8ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  ftxnn  6in.  to  lla,  and  of  the  heod  18  ft.;  alao,  at  the  tame 
piaee,  tree»,  8  jrean  from  the  wed,  23  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  4  in.  to  5  In.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft.  These  treea  were  rabed  bv  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  hta  nunery  at  Kentington,  and 
aeot  to  Knedlington  at  the  age  of  one  year:  ao  that  they  have  attained  the  large  •ises  mentioned 
after  haTing  been  retpcctlTely  9  yean  and  7  vean  planted.  The  soit  in  which  they  grow  is  a 
amdj  loam  on  clfty  or  sand,  and  it  was  trenched,  a  short  time  preriously  to  thdr  being  plaoted. 
to  thc  depch  of  3  ft  (See  Ganl.  Mag.,  toL  xI.  p^  251.) 

J?aMMa  Ptg^Aedda  in  tke  Enwtron»  <tf  EdinburgA.  At  Hopetoun  House,  30  ft.  high.  At  Dal- 
bouale  Castle,  50  yean  planted,  nnd  30  ft.  hlgh.  At  Oosfbrd  House,  30  yean  planted,  and  30  ft. 
hfgfa.  At  Cramond  Hotise,  40  ft  hlgh,  in  deep  ftee  red  soll,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  the  trunk 
nearlrS  ft:  In  diameter.  At  Orange  House,  aboveSOft.  high.  In  Lawson*s  Nursery,  10  yean  planted, 
and  15  ft.  hlgb.  **  The  flnest  group  .of  trees  that  we  know  of,"  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  observea,  **  it 
at  Niddrlc  M areschal,  near  Kdinburgh.  One  of  them  roeasures  9  ft.  round,  at  3  in.  above  the 
gnKmd :  it  divides  into  two  great  llmbs,  whicfa  are  retpectively  5ft  4  In.  md  4  ft.  4iri.  In  girth. 
A  aeoond  t»e  in  tbe.  lane  groop,  at  Sin.  ftom  the  ground,  measures  6ft.  5in.  round,  and  ita 
ttiree  limtae  measure  respcctively  3ft3in.,  Sft.  7in.,  and  3ft.  lin.:  and  a  third  acacia  measures 
Sft.  Sin.  in  girt,  at  Sft  ftom  the  ground.'*    (lAtuder*t  Giipin^.p.  144^) 

JMMn  Paekd-Acdeia  Soutk  qf  EdinbMrek.  In  Aynhire,  at  Kilkerran,  130  vean  planted,  and  45  ft. 
high.  diameter  of  the  tronk  2  ft.  1  in..  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  Koxeile,*50  ft.  high,diaroeter  of  the 
tnnk  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  heed  33  ft,  In  Ught  sand  on  bofr  earth.  In  KirkcudbrightshiTe,  at  St 
Marf^  Isle,  50  years,  planted,  and  46  ft.  higfa,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  49  ft., 
in  a  aandv  atdl  on  a  etratum  of  sea  shells.  In  KenAvwfhire,  at  Enkine  House^  50  ft.  high.  In 
Laoarkshire,  in  the  Glssgow  Botanic  Oarden,  12yean  planted,  and  22  ft.  higli.  in  Twceddale,  at 
Dttwiek,  there  Is  a  tree  **  which  measures  5  ft  10  in.  In  girt,  at  3  ft.  from  tho  ground,  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
dose  to  the  groond.**  {Lander*t  Gilpim,  L  p.l44^) 

Xotimui  P$eid-Aeieia  Nonkqf  Edinbitrik.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  the  plant  producea 
aboota  4  ft.  in  length  in  flne  seaaona ;  bat  they  are  almost  always  killed  back  In  winter  to  within  a  few 
inchct  ftvin  tbe  gronnd.  In  AnKUSshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle.  10  yean  planted,  and  1.5  ft  high. 
1n  ArgTlMiire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  yean  pbnted,  and  16  ft  htgn.  In  Banfflifalre,  at  Oordon  Caatle, 
10  yean  planted,  and  17  ft.  faigh.  In  Clackmannansfaire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Doilar  Institution,  14 
rean  pboited,  and  90  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire.  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  10  yean  planted,  and  12  ft  liigh. 
la  Roaahire,  at  Brafaan  CastTe.  50  yean  ptanteo,  and  90  ft.  high.  In  Stirlinganire,  at  Alrthrey  CaaUe, 
48  jean  planted,  and  66  ft  high,  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  tfae  head  30  ft.,  in  light  loam  on 
gravvl,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

iloMaia  Paetui-Ae9eia  in  tke  Envfron»  qf  Dmbfin.  At  Cyprees  Orove.  60  it  high,  diameter  of  the 
tntnk  22  tn.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  At  Terenure,  90  yean  planted,  and  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tfae 
tnmk  ^in^  and  of  the  head  9ft. 

BoUmMM.  P»eitd.AeAeim  Somtk  qfDmblin.  In  King*s  County,  at  Charievllle  Forest,  35  yean  plantcd 
and  5D  ft.  high,  dlameter  of  the  tnink  2ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  38  it  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton 
Abbey,  50  yeanjilAnted,  and  65  ft.  hlgfa,  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter. 

iZaMjua  PMeiULAcieta  North  of  DubOn.  In  Downshire,  at  BaUyIead7,25  yean  planted,  and  35  ft. 
hlgli,  tronk  9  in.  tn  diameter,  and  the  head  30  ft. ;  at  Mount  Stewart,  25  yean  planted,  and  40  ft  faigh, 
Ihe  tnmk  I  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  faead  93ft. 

iloAiaia  Poekd-Aedefa  im  Pranee.  At  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  the  rematns  of  the  parent 
trse  (planted  by  Vespadan  Robin)  TO  ft  higfa.  At  Villera,  90  yean  planted,and  60  ft.  bigfa.  At 
Tookm,  In  tbe  Botanic  Oarden,  SO  yean  planted,  and  60  ft.  hleh.   At  Barres,  14  yean  planted, 

~  5Sft.  high.   At  Nantea,  In  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Neniires,  60  years  planted,  and50  ft.  high.  At 


Mets,  in  thc  garden  of  the  Baron  Charfes  De  Tschoodl,  60  yean  planted,  and  60  ft.  high. 

Jloifaia  Ptekd-Ac^efa  in  HoUand  and  tke  Ne/kertands.  At  Ghent,  In  the  Botanic  Oarden.  between 
50  ft.  and  flO  ft.  hlglL  At  Brussels,  in  theparkat  Lftcken,50ft.  high.  In  the  Botanlc  Garden  at 
Lmdeo,  the  remains  of  an  old  tree,  30  ft.  nigh. 

AoMsla  Pseiut-Aede/a  in  Oet  awny.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwfibber,  the  rematns  of  an  old  tree, 
which  baa  been  120  wan  planted.  In  Saxony,  at  worltts,  64  yean  planted.  and  60ft.'high.  In 
Aoatria,  at  Vienoa,  in  the  Unlversity  Botanic  Oarden,  8  yean  idanted,  and  18  ft.  hlgh j  in  tbe  park, 
at  Laxenban»  16  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high ;  at  Kopensel,  90  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high  ;  In 
Baaentfaal*»  NarBery  90  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  htgh.  In  Pnisrta.  at  Berlin,  In  the  Bounic  Oarden, 
10  yean  plantcd,  and  15  tt  iiigh ;  at  Sana  Souci,  50  yean  plantcd,  and  50  ft.  high :  in  the  Pfauen 
Inacl,  40  yean  frtanted,  and  90  ft.  bigh.  In  Bavaria,  at  Municb,  in  the  Botanle  Oarden.  94  yean 
plaotcd,  and  40  ft.  bigh. 

JZpMsla  Ptekd-Aeaeia  in  Demmartt.8wedent  and  Euttla.  At  Dronengaard,  near  Copenhagen, 
40  vcan  planted,  and  60  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  56  ft.  blgb,  diameter  of  tbe  trvnk,  18  in., 
ana  of  th«  head  30  ft.  In  Russia,  at  Moscow,  the  tree  does  not  actain  aiiy  considerable  slse,  but 
It  ihrivoB  in  tfae  Crimea,  aeeording  to  Deseroet,  in  all  ita  varietlea.  **  A  hedge  of  acada  is  planted 
iVon  tbe  ftMindationa  of  the  Palace  of  Yalomensk,  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosoow,  in  such  a 
BMiuMr  aa  to  Indieate  the  nlan  of  the  buildlog.  This  palace  was  btiilt  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  and 
it  a  abort  dietance  ftom  it  is  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  table  and  benches,  under  whkh  young  Peter 
iceeivad  his  leasona.**    (Leitek  BUekit^t  Jommeff  to  St.  Petertbnrgk  and  iioteow,  1836,  p^  943.) 

AsMsia  PteiUUAedeia  (n  Swttterland  and  Ital^.  At  Geneva,  in  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  30  fl.  hlRfa  ; 
al  Bourdlgny,  and  in  the  gronnds  of  many  villas  in  the  environs  of  the  ctty,  ftom  iSO  ft.  to  70  ft. 
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high.  Ih  LomlMrdy,  in  the  palaoe  gardeot  at  Monaa,  thfire  is  a  noblo  tree,  onlj  fi9  yeart  planted 
whSch  la  75  ft  hlgh.  dlameter  of  tbe  truok  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. 

Stati»tic$4ifthe  Varietiet.  —  A  P.  mirmi».  In  Englan<L  in  Chethire,  at  Eaion  Hall,  4  jears  pianted 
and  15  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Culleniwood  Numrj,  99  yeart  plantad,  and  50  ft.  hlgh,  dlametev 
of  the  trunk  2  ft..  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

R.  F.  umbrac^era.  In  &)gland»  at  the  Duke  oT  Dcnronihiie^s  Vilte  at  Chiswick,  are  the  okiett 
•peciment  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London :  they  are  *gvBfted  ftom  6ft.  to 8  ft.  bigh  on  the  apecieai 
and,  after  being  about  15  yean  plaoled,  hare  penduknit  pamol-Iike  heada,  from  8  ft.  to  IS  ft  io 
diameCer,  and  mm  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  In  heigfat ;  a  plant,  in  tne  garden  of  the  Horticultural  So<^ety, 
grefted  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,  fomu  a  buah  10  ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Franoe,  par. 
tlculariy  in  the  neigfabourhood  of  t*ari«,  there  are  nuny  flne  •peoimenii  In  Auttria,  in  the  Untverrity 
Botanlc  G«rdco  at  Vienna,  a  plant,  S5  yeart  planCed,  u  SO  ft.  hlgh.  We  haye  receired  the  dimentlona 
of  many  oUier  ipecftmens  of  this  TarieCy  ftom  difltoent  parti  of  Germany ;  but,  as  tbey  ali  «eem  to 
hare  increatcd  at  aboat  the  lame  rat»  of  growth.  and  none  to  have  attained  a  greator  height  thao 
fiO  ft.,  we  coniider  it  unneceuarv  toeoumcrate  thero. 

R.  P.  tortmbaa,  In  England,  io  the  gardeo  of  the  lioodoo  Horticuitural  Soclety,  10  yean  ptented, 
and  15  ft.  faigh  ;  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Mcam.  Loddlgea,  in  1830,  20  ft.  high,  doce  cnt  down  ; 
in  Suaex,  at  West  Dean,  8  yean  planted,  and  17  ft.  high;  in  Cheihir^  at  Eaton  HaU,  U  yean 
planted,  and  18  ft.  high ;  in  Eswx,  at  Hvlanda,  10  yean  planted,  and  20  ft.  high:  in  Hcctfbrd. 
•hire,  at  ChMhunt,  6  yean  planted,  and  13  ft.  faigh;  in  StalRinishire.  ai  Alton  Towen,  10  yean 
pUnted,  and  16  ft.  hign  ;  at  Trentham,  6  yean  ptented,  and  8  ft.  high ;  in  Suflblk,  in  the  Bury 


yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  high ;  at  Hadendorf,  12  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  hi^.    In  Haoorer,  at 
Harbecke,  8  yean  plantcd,  and  10  ft.  high. 

R.  P.  aophorBAao.  In  England,  in  ,the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834^  10  yean 
planted,  and  20  ft  high ;  in  the  aiboretum  of  Mccm.  Loddigea,  in  1830, 10  yean  planted,  and  27  ft. 
mgh  ;  In  Devonthire,  at  Kenton,  3S'ft.  high.  In  Scotiand,  in  Haddingtonahiie,  at  iVningbam. 
78  yean  planted.  and  33  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Rouen,  In  the  Botanic  Gterden.  10  yean  planted.  and 
25  ft.  hign.  In  Auitria,  in  the  Uoivenity  Botanie  Gardco  at  Vleona,  35  yean  planied,  and  36  ft.  nlgb. 
In  Bavaria,  at  Munlch,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  it  haa  been  12  yeari  planted,  Imt  la  gcnerally  killed 
baek  every  year  to  tbe  ground. 

R.  P.  amorpkt^f^Ua.  In  England,  in  tbe  gardeo  of  the  Londoo  Horticultural  Society.  in  1834, 10 
yeari  piantod,  aod  27  ft.  high ;  and  about  the  lame  beight  In  tfae  arboretum  of  the  McisrL  liod- 
digei ;  at  Kenwood,  40  yean  planted,  and  35  ft.  higb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  of  ihe 
head  30  ft. ;  In  Surrey.  at  Bagshoi  Park,  16  ycan  ptanted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  in  ihe  Goldworih  Aibo. 
retum,  4  yean  plantca,  and  12  ft.  higli.  In  Pruaiia,  at  Sana  Soucl,  11  yean  plaoted,  and  30  ft.  hlgii ; 
at  che  Pfauen  Insel,  lOyean planted, and 32 ft.  hlgh. 

R.  P.procira.  in  England,  In  the  gardcn  of  the  London  Hoiticidtural  Society,  10  yean  planted» 
and  30  ft.  hlgk  s  and  there  wai  ooe  atill  higher  in  Loddigea*i  arboretum  in  1890  ;  in  Devooahiiv» 
at  BndileiKh  Cottage,  12  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  hlgn,  diameCer  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  tnm  ihe 
ground,  12Tn;,  and  of  the  faead  20 ft. 

R.  P.  fhutala,  In  Germany,  io  Aoatria,  at  Briick  oo  the  Leytha,  15  yean  plaoted,  and  12  ft. 
hi^. 

R.  P.  mon$tr&sa.  In  Ekigland,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultoral  Socicty,  in  1834,  10 
yean  plantcd,  and  12  ft.  high ;  and  about  the  lame  height  in  Loddigei*i  arboreium  io  1890 ;  ia 
Soaiex,  at  Wcit  Deao,  14  yean  piaoted,  and  32  ft.  hlgb. 

R.  P.  maeropkfUa.  In  England,  in  the  gardcn  of  tlie  London  Horticultural  Sodety.  In  1834, 10 
yean  planted,  and  35  ft.  high  :  and  ic  wai  abouc  the  aame  Iwigbt  in  the  arboretum  of  Meun.  Lod- 
diges  in  1830;  in  Sussez,  at  West  Dean,  14  yean  planted,  and  27  ft.  higb  ;  in  Suflblk,  at  AmpCon 
Hall,  13  yean  planted,  and  34  ft.  high  ;  in  Staflbniahire,  aC  TtenCham,  6  yean  plantcd,  and  13  ft 
hiflb. 

R.  P.  micropk^Ua.  In  England,  this  variety  grows  as  rapidly  as  tbe  species ;  and  there  are 
hMdsome  trees  of  iC  in  the  gaiden  of  the  Londoo  Hortiouliurai  Society,  upwaids  of  30  ft.  hlgh.  In 
Attstria,  at  Vleooa,  io  Roienthal's  Nursery,  16  yean  p(anCed,,and  15 ft.  higfa ;  aC Briick  on  the 
Leytha,  25  yean  planted,  and  12  ft.  high. 

R.  P.  tpeetdbOit.    In  Fnuice,  at  Vinen,  10  yean  planted,  and  36  a  hlgh. 

Commercial  StatitHct,  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  15«.  a  thousand 
fbr  seedtings,  and  40f .  a  thousand  for  transplanted  plants,  from  3  ft.  to  4  fl. 
high ;  Anierican  seeds»  5i.  per  Ib.,  and  European  seeds,  2$,  per  Ib.  Plants  of 
the  varieties  are  U.  6d,  each,  with  the  exception  of  R.  P.  umbracuUfera ;  planta 
of  which»£rafted  standard  high,  are  from  5^.  to  7t,  each.  At  BoUwyiler,  trans- 
planted  pbtnts  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  and  of  the  difierent  varieties, 
from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each.  R.  P.  p^ndula,  and  R.  P.  umbracuUfera  are 
2  francs  each.  At  New  York  plants  of  the  species  are  from  12  cents  to 
37^  cents  each,  accordin^  to  their  size;  and  of  the  varietiesy  from  37|  cents 
to  50  cents.  Seeds  were,in  1825,  2  dollars  per  ib.,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  deroand  created  for  them  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett : 
atpresent  they  areSs.  6d,  per  Ib. 

5  2.  R.  [P.]  visco^SA  Vent.     The  clammy-^orA'^  Robinia. 

Ideitilficaikm.    VenL  Hort  Cels.,  t  4. ;  Bflehaux,  2.  p.  131. :   N.  Du  Ham.,  2L  i.  17. ;  Dec  ProdL,  2. 
p.  262. ;  Don*s  MilL,  2.  p  «38. 


Swmmifme».    R.  iplutindsa  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  560.  j  R.  montbu  Bartramj  the  Roae.floweriiig  Locust 
Vngrapings.    Vent.  Hort.  Ccls.,  1 4. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t  17.  ;  Curt.  Bot  Bfag.,  1 50a,  as  R.  glu- 
tin6sa  ;  our  Jlg.  306. ;  and  thc  plate  In  our  Sccond  voluni& 

Spec,  Chctr,,  Sfc,    Branches  and  legumes  glanduiar  and  ciammy.     Racemes 
crowded,  erect.    Bracteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  a  iong  bristle. 


CHAP.  YLI.  LEGUMINAXE^.       R0B1'N/^.  6S7 

TbeSlowv  teetliorthecal^x  acumiDated.  Roots 

creepiDg.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  S68.)     Thii  kind  of 

rotnnia  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

ae>r  nTera.     It  usuatty  growB  to  the  heigtit  of 

30  ft.  or  40  It,  aud  was  introduced  in  1797.   The 

iowen  ore  Kentless,  and  are  generally  of  a  pale 

pink,  miied  with  white ;  though  there  are  varie- 

tiea,  or,  pertiaps,  ooly  varistions  arising  from  dif- 

ference  of  soil,  with  the  dowera  of  a  pole  purple 

or  Tiolet  colour.     The  t»rk,  p«rticularly  trmt  of 

tbe  young  shoots,  wtiich  i«  oT  a  dull  red,  is 

covered  with  a  clanuuy  aulratance,  which,  when 

touctied,  Eticks  to  the  fingera.     In  every  other 

respect,  thia  tree  atrongly  resetnbles  the  com-  C: 

moD  R.  Pseud-^cicia,  of  which  we  believe  it  to 

be  odIv  a  varietyi  though  ao  distinct,  from  tbe  clainminena  of  its  bHrk,and 

tbe  colour  and  want  of  acent  in  its  flowera,  that  we  have  kept  it  apart.  The 

clammy  matter  exuded  &om  the  Iwk  of  the  young  shoots  i«  said  to  have 

been  esamineiJ  by  Vsuquelin,  and  tbund  to  l>e  a  new  v^etable  aulMtance. 

In  Ei^land,  we  hkve  otjserved  tliat  this  clamminese  di&br«  mucb  in  difierent 

treea,  aod  in  some  is  ahoost  wanting. 

ProperHaand  Uitt,tfc.  Thia  tree,  tieing of  lesa  magnitude  and  duration 
tban  ttwconin]9nlocust,arrivea  soonerat  perfection,  and,  conaequentlycomea 
■ooner  into  Uoom.  It  alao  flowen  a  aecond  tirae  in  some  aeaiona,  t>otb  in 
itt  native  comilry  and  in  Englend.  As  its-flowera  are  large,  and  conspicuous 
from  tbeir  oolour,  tlie  tree  well  deoervea  a  place  in  every  omanientar  phint* 
■tion.  'Die  wood  resembles  that  of  the  common  locust;  but  the  tree,  even 
wben  AiU  grown,  ia  seldom  found  with  a  trunk  above  10  in.  or  1  h.  in  di- 
meter.  In  all  other  reapectB  bnt  those  which  bave  bebn  mentioned,  the  trce 
ii,  and  may  be,  treated  like  the  couimon  locust. 

culllinl  SnciftT'!  Ovdea,  uid  in  UleubonlumsrUie  Uam.  LoldlBa,  bclng  iHll;  •t»UI30tL  higli. 

Th«  Tilc  of  •nwtli,  In  dlftrenl  illuatlaiu  dihI  clmuiuuni»,  !•  nHrlj  Uir  ■une  u  Ihal  or  R.  Fieud. 

Jcici^AidbeantS«erm    in  Bumr,  il  B(«riwt  Farlf.SO  wn  pUiiUd,  It  USDft.  hlgh:  ■■ 

K.  AnDcri  Hm,  30  «n  plulHl,  ■■  !•  33fl  blfb  i  In  Suvn,  u  Whi  bttn,  14  r«in  iteiMi,  (t  U 

31 R.  Blah ;  ID  BnUiii^  U  Wlillt  Knl^D.  M  i<mn  plmiled,  ll  li  SS  R.  btih,  Ilie  dlnwter  oT  ttae 

trank  VbL,  Ad  oT  tb*  ta«*d  Mft.i  ln  ClMiblic,  u  Eaton  Hall,  K  t<ui  nlanled,  II  b  IB  H.  hlgh : 

tn  Womitenblre, et  Crnane, 30  wnri BUnted, It  li  Wl>.  higb.    In S«>Una. U Fenb,  in Ibe Pntb 

NarwT.3Sn*npluiled,Uii3((R.  hlch,  dUneler  ortbe  ttunk  1 1  in.,  uid  of  Ibe  heid  Ifi  ft.    In  I». 

Im^lBthe&liBWTla  Oinln,a)  renrt  riiuled,  UKI  MH  hlgb.diuneUrstlbe  trunt  Sin.,  andol' 

ttebtuiUIL 

Cowpierciai  Slatiitk*.      Plants,  in   London,  are  from    It.  to   U.  6d.,   and 

American  seeds  are  1/.  an  02.;   at  Bollwyller,  pbnis  are  from  1  tranc  to  I 

franc  50  centa  each ;  at  New  Yoit,  37|  cents  a  plant. 

t  3.  R.  du'bia  Fouc.     The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  Falte  Acacia. 

MoMUatitm.  Fouc  In  DeiT.  Jouni.  Bot.,  4.  p,  aM.,buI  uat  gr  Polr.  1  Dec.  Pnid.,1.  p.  ast-i  Dfa>i 
llllLft  V.  SS. 

.l»niMilif»,  B.  bfbrida  Auia. ;  R.  ambtgua  Pait.  Simpl.,  4,  B.  090. 1  and,  peHiwa,  R.  ccbhikl* 
Uid.  Dtct.,  Nol  i  ;  E.lBUmH\*Simlii«tr.BulbiiDAim.d-fhri.deP*ruXTr&. 

tfrc  Clar.,  fr.  Sfinet  verr  ibort.  Bnncbo,  peHola,  pedunclea,  and  calriei  ftimlahed  wkth  a 
Av  glnli,  ncHj  claBimj.  I«flaa  ovatit  Raipenea  looie  and  pendulouL  Bncteai  eouoive, 
cidiiw— ,  endina  oach  in  a  liaig  briitlr.  Floven  nnel-Kenleil,  piile  muoloiircd.  Ilie  podi, 
Koinlhit  lo  ■"'■«'i  aie  IhklAbeaet  wlihibon  prlckln.  (ZhM>'l  Nai.,11.  p.  «38.)  ThU  klnd  U 
Iddla  te  ■  brtaiid  betveen  R.  Pietid.  Jdeia  and  R.  (iactea. 

■  4.  R.  Hi^aFiDA  Lm.     The  hispid  Robinia,  or  Roie  Acada. 

.  MaaL,  101.  i  mil.  Ic,  t  S44. ;  CuiE.  Bdl  Hat.  -,  Dcc  Pnd.,  %f.iSS.,  Doo^ 
mt  N.Dti  HmiL,  1. 1  tS.  1    R  montliu  Bartr.  yeg.,  i,  p  IIS. ;   .«Khriidinene 

£vw^~™ID]Llc..t«H.;  Cnn.:Bot.Mig.,311.  i  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1.  IS.  aiRrftua;  uid  our 

Spec.  Char.,  Sie.  Spine»  wanting.  Leadcts  obovate.  Branches  and  It^mes 
bispid.  Hacemes  looae ;  the  3  lower  teeth  of  the  caly\  acuminated.  (hec. 
fVoJ.,ii.  p.  268.)  A  blirub,  or  low  tree,  growing,  in  ils  native  countrv 
{Carotina),  lo  the  heighl  of  fitl.  or  Sft.  according  to  Marshnll,  and  as  h^ 
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118  20  fl.  accordine  to  other  authon.  It  was 
introduced  into  Sritish  gardeiis  in  1758,  and 
produces  its  large  and  beautifid  dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  June,  often  continuing  in 
flower  till  October. 
Varieties, 

■^  R.h,2  nana  Dec.  Prod.,ii.  p.  262.,  is  a  plant 
hardly  a  foot  high,  wbich  i»  a  native  of 
pine.  woods  in  Carolina. 
A  R.  h,S  rotea  Pursh  has  the  leaflets,  for 
the  uiost  part,  altemate,  and  the  branches 
snioothish.     In  its  native  habitats,  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
roiina,  it  grows,  accordins  to  Pursh,  to 
a  considerable  shrub ;  whereas  the  spe- 
cies  is  a  low  straggUng  plant.  {FL  Amer,  Sepi.,  ii.  p.  488.) 
A  R.h,^  macrophuUa  Dec.,  R.  graodiflora  Hort.,  figured  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  the  leaflets  laree,  and  ovate-roundish ;  aod  the  branches 
and  peduncles  glabrous,  and  vnthout  prickles. 

Vescripiionj  4"^.   The  apecies,  and  the  different  varieties,  are  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  with  tortuous  and  very  brittle  branches ;  and  leaves  and  flowers  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  Robinia  Psei^d-ilc^da.    They  form  singularly 
o/namental  shrubs  for  eardens ;  bot,  as  standards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  oolj 
planted  with  safety  io  Uie  most  sheltered  situations.    A  very  good  mode  is, 
to  train  them  agalnst  an  espalier  rail ;  and,  on  a  lawn,  this  espalier  may  fonn 
sonie  kind  of  r^ular  or  symmetrical  figure :  for  example,  the  ground  plan  of 
of  the  espalier  mav  be  the  letters  S  or  X,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star ;  which  last  ia, 
perhaps,  the  best  form  of  all,  the  diflerent  radii  of  the  star  diminishing  to  a 
point  at  the  top.     Sicch  a  star,  in   order  to  produce  an  imoiediate  eflect, 
would  require  to  have  three  plauts  placed  close  together  io  the  centre,  froin 
which  the  branches  should  be  tramed  outwards  and  upwards.    R.  hiapida 
is  often  grafted  about  1  h.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and^  whoi 
the  plant  is  not  trained  to   a  wall,  or  to  some  kind  of  support,  it  b 
almost  certain,  afler  it  has  grown  2  or  3  years,  to  be  broken  over  at  the  graft. 
A  preferable  mode,  therefbre,  for  dwarfs,  is  to  grafl  them  on  the  root,  or 
under  the  surfiu^e  of  the  soiL     Li  purchasing  plants,  this  ought  always  to  be 
bome  in  mind.     In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  this  shmb  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens ;  but,  wherever  a 
magnificent  display  of  fine  flowers  is  an  object,  it  better  deserves  a  wall  than 
many  other  species ;  and  it  is  worthy  ^j£  b^g  associated  there  with  Pipt4n- 
thus  nepal^nsis,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  other  splendid  Legumin^ceas.    When 
grafled  standard  high,  and  trained  to  a  wire  paraaol-like  fi:^e,  supported  on  a 
rod,  or  post,  6  f%.  or  8  (t,  high,  few  plants  are  equal  to  it  in  point  of  brilliant 
display.     At  White  Knights,  there  is  a  wall  of  some  length  covered  ^th 
treUis-work,  over  which  this  spedes  is  trained ;  and  the  flowers  hanging  down 
from  the  roof  present  a  fine  appearance ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  covered 
waiks  of  laburnum  at  White  &[iight8,  and  at  West  Dean,  the  flowers  are  of 
a  much  paler  hue  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Statittict.    In  EHgUmd^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  are  ▼arlonf  planU,  fkom  6  ft  to  10  ft. 
or  li  ft.  hlgb  ;  in  Suwex,  at  Kidbrooke,  there  is  one  l^  ft.  bjgb ;  in  Buckingbamfhln^  at  Temple 


•bire,  at  Thalnftoiu  It  bardj  exiiU,  even  againet  a  wall ;  in  Arnrllshlre,  at  Hafton,  ejrean  plaBted, 
it  is  9  ft.  hleh  i  in  Perththire,  at  Kinfauus  Cattle,  8  yean  planted,  It  U  5  ft.  high ;  in  Forfaxshlre,  at 
Castle,  it  !•  12  ft.  higb,  agalnft  a  walLW»  Irelandt  In  the  Olaraevin  Botmie  Oarden,  19  yean 
I,  it  Is  only  4  ft.  hlgh ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  to  4  iiu,  and  of  the  head  9  ft. ;  in  Oalway, 


Airley 

planted^ 

at  Coole,  \ti»  ItL  hlgh. 


Commercial  Statutict,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and 
all  the  varieties,  are  )f.  6</.  each,  except  R.  h.  macrophylla,  which  is  2f .  6</.  ; 
at  Bollwvller,  the  species  and  varieties  are  all  I  franc  50  cents  each ;  at 
New  York,  planU  of  ihe  species  are  37  J  cents  each. 


CUAP.  XLI.  LEGUMINA^CEil!:.       CARAGA^NA,  629 


Genus  XIII. 


^ 


□ 


CARAGA^NA  Latn.    Thk    Caraoana,  or  Sibehian  Fea   Thee. 

Lin,  Syst,  Diad^lphia  Dec&ndria.  * 

JUbiC^ScolMM.     Lam.  Dict,  1.  p.  611.,  aiid  UL»  t  607.  f.  1,  S. ;  l>ec.  FMid.,  2.  p.  S6B. }  Dod*i  MtlL^S. 

|xe43. 
Spmei^fme.    Bobiu'a  ap.  L. 
oeripatian.    Caragan  ii  th«  name  of  C  aiborteens  among  the  MoDgul  Tarton. 

Descriptkm,  ^c,  Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia  and  of  the  East ; 
their  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets  inucronate,  and  the  petioles  either 
with  a  bristlv  or  a  spiny  point ;  their  flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  distinct 
pedicel,  usually  several  together,  pale  yellow,  except  in  C  jub^ta,  in  which 
they  are  white  tinged  with  red;  their  stipules  usually  become  spines.  (Dec, 
Prod,,  iL  p.  268.^  They  are  all  omamental  or  curious.  Some  or  them,  being 
natives  ot  Sibenay  like  most  other  Siberian  plants,  vegetate  early  in  spring ; 
and  their  delicate  pinnated  foliage,  of  a  yellowish  green,  independently 
alto^tber  of  their  flowers,  makes  a  fine  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
Apnl ;  or,  in  mild  seasons,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  Tbe 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
earliest  Siberian  species;  and  those  which  flower  latest  are  also  latest  iu 
Gomiog  into  leaf.  Thus,  in  a  group  consisting  of  the  difierent  species  of  this 
senas»  in  the  climate  of  London,  some  plants  may  be  seen,  in  the  month  of 
May,  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  others  in  which  the  buds  have 
just  b^gun  to  expand.  The  yellow  colour  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
pkuits  of  this  genus,  even  to  the  roots ;  and,  were  it  not  that  this  colour  is 
so  abundant  in  common  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be 
Do  doubt  that  the  caragana  would  aflbrd  a  yellow  dye.  The  larger  sorts  are 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  the  more  curious  by 
gramDg  on  C.  arbor^scens.  The  dwarf  and  pendulous-growing  species,  when 
grafted  standard  high  on  C,  arborescens,  form  very  singular  trees ;  and,  though 
•ach  trees  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  intrcKluction  into  ganlens  or 
pleasure-grounds  (for  no  kind  of  impression  sooner  fati^es  the  mind  than  that 
produced  by  excessive  singularity),  yet  the  occasional  mtroduction  of  what  is 
lingnlar  or  unique,  among  what  is  natural  or  general,  produces,  by  cpntrast, 
a  smking  eflect ;  interrupts  the  ordinary  train  of  impressions ;  and  recalls  the 
miiid  of  the  spectator  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  those  of  art. 

ll.C.  ABBORE^SCENS  XfOm.      The  arborescent  Caragana,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree, 


Lam.  Dlct,  1.  p.  61&  ;  EMb.  Prod.,8.  a  868.:  I>on*s  Mill., S.  p.  9«& 
r...^,».^.      Robfnia  Caragina  Lin.  Sp.,  lOM.,   N.  IXi  Ham.,  fi:  t  la,   Pall.  FL  Hom.,  1. 1  «2.; 
Caragitma  riblrica  Baif ;  fiuiate  Acade  de  Sibdrie^  Robinie  de  Sib^rie,  Arbre  auz  Poia  dei  Ruaiea, 
IV. ;  Slbtriache  Eibwnbaum,  Gir. ;  Oorochoilc,  Rm$M, 

fi.     N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  1 19i ;  Pall.  FL  Rom.,  1. 1  48.,  middte  flgure;  and  our  plate  ot  thit 
our  Volume  IL 


Spec.  Char,y  ^c,  Leaves  with  4^6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leaflets. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pediceis  in  fesdcles,  (Dwd 
Jdfitf.,ii.p.  243.) 

Vanety, 
2  C.  a.  2  mervm  Hort.  has  the  branches  without  spines.       There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Qarden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Daer^tian,  Sfc.  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Siberia,  found  in  woods,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  riyers.  In  the  latter  situation,  Pallas  informs  us,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  more;  but  in  arid  places  it  is  only  a  smali  shrub;  in 
tbe  latter  state,  forming,  aswe  think,  the  varieties  C.  (a.)  AJtagdna,  and  C,  (a.) 
microphj^Ua.     C,  arborescens  forms  an  erect  sUfl^tree,  with  numerous  upright- 

u  u  4 
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growing  branches.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  one  on  a  pedicel ;  the  pods  are  ob- 
long-taper,  and  each  contains  3  or  4  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  verv 
tough ;  yellow  on  the  outside ;  and  within,  waved  and  striped  with  red,  and  with 
reddish  brown.  The  bark  is  also  very  tough,  and  it  b  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ropes  or  cords,  as  the  twigs  are  for  withs.  The  seeds  are  stated  by  Pallas  to 
be  good  food  for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  exceilent  fodder  for  cattle ;  they  are 
also  said  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter,  like  indigo*  The  species  waft 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1752,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  British  coUections. 
The  lai^^t  plant  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is 
18  ft.  high.  In  Irdand,  in  the  Olasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  is  one,  20  years 
planted,  which  is  84<  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  fl.  from  ^he 

Sound,  is  7  in.,  and  of  the  head,  which  is  roundish  and  compact,  12  ft.  In 
ritish  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  50if .  a  hundred,  or 
Ii.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  each. 

•  2.  C  (a.)  AltagA^na  Pour.   The  Altagana  Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  TVw. 

Mmtifieatum.    Poir.  Suppl,  fiL  p.  89. ;  Dec  Prod.»  2.  p.  868. :  Don*»  MIIL,  S.  p.  943. 

a^mtm^mei.    RoMofo  AUag^  Pall  YL  Rom.,  t  4£,  I.*Itoit  SUrp.,  1 7& ;  Caragikma   micropbflte 

Lm*.  DicLf  1.  pL  615. 
Derivation.    AlUtgama  ii  Uie  name  of  the  ahnib  In  SDierlaL 
SngravimgM,    PaUT  f1.  RoiB.,  t  48.,  under  tbe  name  oT  Roblnto  AUaghma  ;   L*H«rit  airp.,  t  7&  ; 

aad  oury^.  306. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  ^c,  Leaves  having  6  or  8  paira  of 
glabrouS)  obovate-roundish,  retuse  ieaflets. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  sp&iescent.  Pe« 
dicels  solitary.  L^gumes  ratner  compressed. 
{Don*8  Miii,^  ii.  p.  243.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  arid  pkdns  in 
Siberia,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  C  arbo- 
r^cens.  It  was  so  considered  by  Pallas ;  and 
by  others  it  has  been  confounded  with  C.  mi- 
crophylla,  aiso,  as  we  think,  only  a  variety.  It 
was  introduced  into  Bnpland  in  1789,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  Britisfa  cpUections.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  arfoo- 
r^cens.  race  of  plants,  in  tlw  London  nur- 
series,  2t.  6d,  each ;  and  at  BoHwylier,  1  franc. 

«  3.  C.  (a.)  microphy^lla  Dec^     The  small-leaved  Caragana»  or  SSberia» 

Pea  Tree, 

IdentiflcaHon.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  868. ;  Don*8  MU].,  8.  p.  243. 

Sjfmmsfmet.    RoWnid  miarapb^  PaU.  Ft  Bou.,  1 48.,  £  1  8. ,  Caragima  AUagima  wat,,  Pair. 

Sf^ppl.,  fL  Pi  89. 
Sngraving.   TtdL  FI  Ron.,  t  38.,  C  1,  SL,  under  the  name  of  Roblnia  micropbf  lUu 

Spec,  Char,y  4-r.  Leaves  with  6—7  pairs  of  hoary  retuse  leaflets.  Pedoles 
and  stipules  rather  spinescent  at  tne  apex.  Root  creeping.  (Don*t  AiUi., 
n,  p.  243.)  A  native  of  Siberiay  and  found  in  the  desert  of  Baraba,  and 
in  other  arid  places.  It  was  introduced  into  Bngiand  in  1819,  and  differs 
very  littie  from  C.  AUagdna ;  it,  like  that  piant,  being  doubtless  oniy  a 
vanety  of  C.  arbor^scens. 

M.  4.  C.  (a)  Redo'wsk/  Dec.     Redowski*s  Caragana,  or  Sideriau  Pea  Tree. 

Ident^cation.    Dec  L^m.,  t  II. ;  IX>n*s  Mill,  Zp.M 
Mngraving.    Dec.  L^gum.,  1 11.,  f.  4fi. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  two  pairs  of  ovate,  acrute,  smooth  leaflets. 
Stipules  spinose.  Flowers  yellow.  {DmCt  Mill.^  ii.  p.  243.)  A  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  several  specimens  in  the  Horticulturai  Society'8 
Oarden^  of  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia;  and  the 
plants  referred  to  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer  of 
Fetersburg,  about  1820.  In  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth,  it 
resembles  C.  Altagdna,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 
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m  C.(A.)fi.  SpnB^caxFiBch.onlydtfierafraiii  C.  Reddwakiin  coTninginto 
Oower  eariier.  The  ^>eciiiieii  iu  the  HorticuUural  Society's  Oanlen 
wu  in  ftill  leaf,  aad  in  flower,  od  April  30.  1636,  wbeo  C.  fhitenc^s 
and  C.  Brbor^ena  had  not  a  mngle  leaf  eipanded. 

■  5.  C.  (i.)  ARBNA^BtA  Donit  and  &m*.    The  8and  Canigana. 

"  in.  Cul.  i  Stm  BoL  Hu,  L  ISK. 
M*c.,  L  1886.  i  ud  oui^.  309. 

^ec.  Char^  ^c,  Le«Tes  with,  usuolly,  4  or  more 
paireof  obcordnte  leaflets.  Pedicels  usually  twin, 
andshortertfaan  the  flowers.  Stipules  subulate. 
Flowera  vellow.  (DtmU  AftU.,  ii.  p.  2+3.1  A 
low  ahrub,  a  native  of  Siberia;  introdui^ed 
in  1802;flowenDe  in  AprilendHay;aiid,aa  we 
think,  anly  aoother  Tariety  of  C.  arbor^acens. 
It  ripens  seeds  in  England,  but  u  generally 
profMigated  bj  gtafting ;  end  tbe  price,  in  the 
London  nuTseries,  is  the  same  as  for  C..i4A^ana. 

■  6.  C.  frute'scbns  Dec.     The  shrubby  Caragana. 

UtmtVaakm.    THe.  Pkii1.,£.  p.  Bffi.;  Dm-i  MllL.  !, J>.  SUL 

^iiuiifiin.    VMoia  mit&ccu  Lbi.  Spec.,  lOM,   Faa.  H  Itoa.,  1. 43.  j   C  dlgltAU   Lam.  Dicl., 

1.  p.  BW. 
Smgm^mgi.    SwL  Fl.Oud.,  1. 1?7. ;  PilL  FL  Roh.,  1 43.,  u  RoMiiia  rniUmu  i  udaurja^,  310. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.     Leaves  hanog  £  paira  of  lealiets,  which 

approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole  :  they  are  obo- 

vate-cuneated.  Stipules  membranoua.  Petiole  rumiahed 

with  a  short  ipine  at  the  apex.  Pedicela  solitary,  twice 

the  length  of  the  calyi.     Flowers  yellotr,  reaupinate. 

LeaTeawith  a  yellow  hue.  i^DoiCt  MiU.,  a.  p.  S43.) 
yanetk*.  De  Caadolle  mentions  two  forms  of  thia  apecies 


•  C./  l 
leafl 


K  1  latiJoEa,  whicfa  has  gUbroua  broadly  obovate  3 1 0 
leafleta,  and  is  frequent  in  gordens ;  there  bdiig 
B  aubvBriety,  with  S-flowered  pedunclea;  anil 

■  C.  ^  2  angtatifo&a,  which  has  gtDbroua  oblong    

cuneated   leaflets,  and   la  found  near   Odessa  «j°_ 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  268.) 

Detcriplion,  ire.  The  si>ecie8  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Kussia,  on 
of  the  Wolga  and  otber  rivera.  In  open  situations,  according  tc 
does  not  esceed  5  ft:.  in  hdght ;  but  in  nooda  and  gardeus  it  grows  as  lil^ 
as  9ft.  or  10ft.,floweriuginHay,  aloQgwithC^tisuspurpiireuB.  lnBritiih|car- 
dena,  it  is  geno^y  raised  from  layen,  or  by  grafting,  and  is  IVequently  IbuQd 
as  h^  aa  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  ia  frequent  in  Euro- 
pean  gardena.  Price  of  plauta,  in  the  London  nurseriea,  2t.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

j>  7.  C.  (f.)  iio'u.is  Seii.     The  aoft  Caragana. 
n.  Voih.,  pl  aa.  -,  Dm-t  Htu.,  s.  r.  m& 

SM.  fl,  row.  Smi.,  477. ;  Bablnfi  bnoilbu  AoL  Umi.  Oemk., 
I  w,  in6m>  Dct  frei.,  S  p.  <m 


j>  8.  C.  PVGHX^A  Dcc.     Tlie  pjgmy  Caragana. 

Urwlifialkm.     Dk.  VTo6.,i.  p.  S6a  l  Don'i  UilL.S, 
%ww«,     RoblDteFigmK^i  LitL.  Sp..  10(4,,  iliU.  F 

e^ttiitm-  Pia.rtR»,i.i*ii  ' — ■•■■■'■  ■ 
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Spec.  Char,,  «J-c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  linear,  gla» 
brous,  approximate  leailets  near  the  tip  of  the 
petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
Bpinescent.  Pedicels  solitary,  and  nearly  the 
length  of  the  calyz.  Calyx  nearly  equal  at  the 
base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usualiy  in  theaxils  / 
of  trifid  spines.  Flowers  yellow.  (^Dec.  Prod,  ii.  ^ 
p.  268.) 

Variely. 

jtt  C.p.2  arendria  Fisch.  in  Litt.  has  iinear- 
cuneate  leaflets,  and  pedicels  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Detcriptum,  S^c,  A  low  shrub,  scarcely  a  span  high,  on  the  Altaic  MountainSy 
but  growing  much  htgher  in  favourable  situations.  It  has  large  trifid  spines, 
siender  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  being  in 
fburs,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  fine  ]^IIow,  very  tou^b,  and  fit  for  being  used  as  withs.  Fallas 
says  that,  in  favouraole  situations,  this  shrub  attains  the  height  of  (S  ft. ;  but,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  ft.  high,  except  when  grafted  as  a  stand- 
ard  on  C.  arbor^scens,  when  it  forms  a  small  tree  of  very  singular  appear- 
ance.  It  was  cuMvated  by  Miiler  in  1751,  and  is  not  unfi*equent  in  ^ritish 
gardens.  Jt  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  ^rafting.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  %$.  6d.,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  7«.  each ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

•  9.  C.  spiNo^sA  Dec.     The  spiny  Caragana. 

JdentlflcaHtm.    Dec  Prod.,  S.  a  969. ;  Llndl.  Bot  Reg.,  IQSl.  s  Don*i  MIIL,  2.  p.  S4S. 

a^nai^meM.    Bobioia  tirinSea  Iii».  Mant.,  269. ;  RobiiUa  fhmx  Pall  Fl.  Ro$t.,l.  t  44,   /it».»  t  E.  ei 

r.  2.  and  5. ;    Robinto  gptnocinima  Laxm.  Nav.  Ad.  Pel.,  15.  t  da  f.  4^ ;  Caragdna  throx.  Lam. 

Did.,  1.  p.  315. 
Eiuravingi.    lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  t  lOSl. :  ^alL  FL  Roia.,  1. 1  44^ :  Itin.,  t  E.  e.  f.  8.  aiid  S.,  as  Robinia 

ftrox. ;  Lazm.  Nov.  Act  ret.,  15.  t  S.  C  4u,  as  Robinjis  tptnociMima ;  and  our Jlgi.  312.  and  313. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sj^c.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  cuneatC' 
linear  glabrous  leaflets.  Stipules  small,  spinose. 
Adult  petioles  permanent,  strong,  and  spinose,  twice 

the  length  of  the  leaflets.     Flowers  solitary, 

almost  sessile,  and  of  a  brieht  yellow.     Le- 

gume  rather  compressed.   (Don*s  MUl.,  ii. 

p.  843.)    A  spiny  shrub,  abounding  in  gra- 

velly  arid  situations  in  Siberia,  and  also  said 

to  be  plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin,  where 

branches  of  it  al-e  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 

of  tbe  walls,  in  order  that  its  spines  may  pre- 

vent  persons  from  getting  over  them.  {Pali. 

Fl.  Rou.,  \.  f.  44.)    In  British  gardens,  into 

which  it  was  introduced  in  1755,  this  species 

grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  and  flowers  in  April  and  May- 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting;  and  plants,  in  London,  ar« 
from  li.  M.  to  2s,  6d.  each. 

•  10.  C.  7RAOACANTHoi^DEs   Potr.      The  Goat'8-thorn-like  Caragana. 

IdenHficatkm.    Polr.  SuppL,  SL  u  9a  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  2G9. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  84C 

S^mminnei.    RobCnia  <raeaGanth61de«  Palt.  yov.  Act.  Pet.,  IS.  t  7.,  Aetr.,  115.  t  86. ;  Robinsa  ma. 

cradUitha  XxNld.  Cot 
EngravtngM.    PalL  Nor.  Aet  Pet,  la  t  7. ;  Astr.,  115.  t  8& 

Spec.  Char.,.4rc.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  silky  leaflets, 
ending  in  a  little  spine.  Sdpules  spinescent.  Adult  petioles  permanent, 
strong,  and  spinose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicels  solitary, 
short.  L^ume  hoary-villous.  (DotCi  MiU.,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  low  spiny 
sbrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  aroong  granite  rocks.  Introduced  in  1816,  and 
producing  its  yellow  drooping  flowers  in  April  and  May^    When  gnifted 
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•twidBrd  high,  it  foniis  b  very  EinKular  object.  Plants,  in  the  London 
DiirMTie^  i*.  6d.  each,  or,  grefteJ  «tAndard  high^  7/.  {  snd  at  Bollwyller, 
3  Irancs. 

.■  11.  C,  juhaVa  Poir.      The  crested  Caiagana. 

m.     PWr.Blninl.,S.lltai  DecPtoil.,  aB.MSJ.;  D0B'iM!lL,ap,S**. 

adauuaiJAuL  PmU.IiiAc±,  Pa.,  1D  L  £,  4>(r,,n.  ns.itL,  tajd.  A>1. Oit^, t,  U! 
L    FilL  ID  Act  Fel.,  10.  c  G.  1  Aitt.,  p.  U%  t  U,  i  Lodd.  Bot.  Cjib,,  L  BO.,  ■»  RsUiila 

j^ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leavee  with  4  or  5  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  lanuglnousU 
'''«ted  leaflets.  Btipules  Betaceous.  Petiolea  somewhat  spinose;  adult 
^a  defleied,  filifbnn,  pennanent.  Pedicels  eolitarv,  very  short.  Lt^ ume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suffused  with  red,  (pon't  MiU.,  ii,  p.  244.) 
A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  bdght,  of  a  curiuus  Ehaggji  ap- 
pearauce,  occsBJoDed  b^  the  footBtalks  of  the  leaTes  being  bristly  otmoray, 
and  renuuning  on  loiig  after  the  leaflets  have  dropped  off.  It  is  b  native  of 
Siberia,  near  Lske  Baikal ;  and  was  introduced  ioto  England,  by  Mr. 
Busch,  in  1796,  It  produceE  its  white  flowera,  tinged  witli  red,  iii  April 
and  Maj,  and  is  iocreased  by  grailing  on  Caragdna  arbor^ens.  When 
graAed  standard  high,  it  fortns  a  very  singulgr-looking  object. 

■   12.  C.  GRAKDirt.o'AA  Dec.     The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

/dm«l»tf»     r>RLProd.,C.i>L!e8.;  Don1HIIL,S.p.Ml 

Sjimimtma.    Bgblafa  iniiiUfibn  St^.  Ft.  TBmr.,  1.  p.  Itt. 

Spn.  Ckar.,  ^.  Leaves  with  S  pairE  of  oblong-cuneated  approxmtBte  leaflets, 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  sbort.  Stipulea  and  petioles 
^inose.  PediceU  solitary,  almost  the  length  of  the  cal; x,  which  is  gibbose 
•t  the  base.  L^ume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glsbrous.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 
yellow.  {Don't  MiU.,  a.  p.  243.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Oeorsia,  near 
Teflis,  producin^  jellow  flowers,  whjch  are  1  in.  long  in  June  and  July.  It 
wu  introduced  in  1893,  and  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  GardeD. 

■  13.  C.  CllAMIjCau  Lam.     The  Cbamlagu,  or  CAinete  Coragana. 
UemHfltmmm.    Im.  Dlcl.,  L  p.Hl&i  Dac  PickL,  £>  ES&j  DVi  MUL,7,  nMS. 
^memfmr.     Rablnli  au-mlitm  L'M<i1t.  Stlrp.,  K.  Aii  Mun. 

XvTB«<f(.    L'H<ilL  SUrp.,l7T.t  N.Du  Him.  ArtL,!.  L  ![.,  «  RoUrulri  rtonUfH;  ■od  ouc 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs 
of  «fiittaDt,  oval,  or  obovate,  glabrous  ' 
leafleto.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  fts  j 
well  os  the j>etioles,  spinose.  Pedicels 
•olitary.  Floweni  pendulous,  large, 
Bnd  jellow,  at  len^h  becoming  r«i- 
dish.  Root  snnelluig  like  liquorice. 
(Don'!  MiU.,  ii.  p.  843.)  A  difiuse 
smooth  ahrub,  anativeof  China,grow- 
ing  to  the  height  of  4ft.,  with  a  thick 
root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey  ' 
bark.  The  brancbes  are  altemate;  < 
at  first  uprieht,  and  then  decumbent.  i 
The  whole  pfant  has  a  siogular  appeBr- 
ance,  more  espedally  when  just  going 
oot  of  flower.  It  was  introduc^  in  1773,  and  is  oot  uncommon  in  col- 
lections.  It  is  generaUy  propagated  by  separating  the  offij^,  or  by  seeds, 
or  it  may  be  graAed  on  C.  arbor^sceDs.  Grafted  on  this  apecies,  especiallj 
wben  the  stock  ifi  lOft.  or  12ft.  high,  it  forms  a  singuWly  picturesque 
peodulouB  tree ;  beautitiil  not  only  when  it  is  m  leaf  or  in  flower,  but 
from  the  graceful  lines  formed  by  its  branchea,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
«ben  they  are  completely  strifq^ed  of  their  leavea,  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  Ij.  6rf,  to  8f.  6<f.  esch,  and  grafted  stsodard  high, 
7*.  M.i  U  Bollwyller,  I  franc;  and  at  New  York,  I  dollar. 
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PART  IIL 


Genus  XIV. 


HALIMODE^NDRON  FUch.    The  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  Tree, 

Lm.  Sytt,  Diadelphia  Decindria. 

Idemtifieaiion.    FlKh.  in  UU. ;  Dea  L^giun.  Uim.,  6. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  9fl9. ;  Doo*s  MUL,  S.  p.  SM. 
ammime.    Halodendron  Dee.  MSm.  ined.  i»  Soc.  Pkgg.  Gem.,  Marck,  18S4,  but  noC  or  PeCit  Thouan. 
DnMaoii.    Fom  MaUmog,  nuurltime^  «nd  dendroH,  •  tree ;  in  referenoe  to  the  hebitat  of  the  •hrubs. 
whicb  grow  in  dry  naked  salt  fleldaby  the  river  Irtts,  In  Stberia. 

Descrip^y  S^c.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  silky  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 
There  are  onlv  two  species,  'one  of  which  is  probably  onlv  a  vanety.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds»  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grafting  on  the  conunon 
labumum,  or  on  the  Cartigdna  arfoor^cens. 

•  1.  H.  ARGB^NTEUM  Dec.     The  8ilvery4;«i«frf  Halimodendron,  or 

SaU  Tree. 

Idenl^fieaikm.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  M9. j  Don^s  MiU.,  2.  p.  844.  .^     ^        ^      ^ 

amuSme:    RobinAi  Hak»dfaMlnni  l>k.  FU.  Suppt.,  890.,  Pall.  Fl  Bo$s.,  t.  86. ;  Caragima  axgtetea 


Lam.  imPatt.  /Stts.  ed.  GaU.,  App.  iL  860,  t  89w  f.  L 
Pall.  FI  Rois.,  t  a&  ;  and  our^ilg.  315. 


Spec.   Ckar.y  ^c.     Leaves  hoary.      Pedundes  2-flowered.  {DonU  Mill.^  ii. 
p.  244.) 

Varieties.    De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species. 

^H.  a.  1  vtdgare  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  269.  —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standanl  the  same  length  as  the  keel.  {Sinis  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1016.) 
•  /T.  a.  2  hrachysema  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  269.—  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  one  half  shortcr  than  the  wings  and  keel.     Style  short. 

Description,  Spc.  An  irregular,  much  branched,  ri^d 
shrub,  with  a  strigose  grey  bark,  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  whitish  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  re- 
sembling  those  of  i^thyrus  tuberdsus,  both  in  colour  and 
size ;  and  they  smell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in 
saline  steppes,  near  the  river  Irtis;  and,  accordins  to 
Pallas,  it  is  much  frequented  by  insects,  especially  of  the  /T~^^ 
genus  M^Ioe  //.,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to  %  \| 
that  region.  It  was  mtroduced  into  Britain  in  1779,  bv  .t^<^ 
Dr.  Pitcaim ;  and,  according  to  Martyn's  MiUer,  though 
it  flourished  in  British  gardens,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  flowered 
diere,  **  probably  for  want  of  the  saline  principle  in  the  soil.' 
been  areued  by  some,  that  the  halimodendron,  and  other  trees  which  grow 
naturally  in  saline  soils,  should  be  supplied  with  sea  salt  in  a  state  of  culture : 
but,  though  this  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  experience  proves  that  it  is  alto- 
gether  unnecessary  in  others ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  success  with  which 
Uie  species  before  us  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  At  present,  it  flowers  fredv 
fix)m  May  to  July,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later ;  and,  when  grafted  standard  higfa 
on  the  common  labumum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  trees  that 
can  adom  a  lawn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  as  there  are  of  most  spedes  of  Caragdna,  and  of  Cal6phaca  wol- 
eluica.     Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  firom  \s.  to  2s.  6d.,m£ied  standard 

nigh,  7«.  6d. ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  l^rk,  1  dollar. 

• 

•  2.  H.  (a.)  suBViRE^^scENS  Don.  Thegreenish  Halimodendron,  orSaU  TVee. 

Don*sMill.,S.p.244L 
Roblnto  triflbra  L*H6rM.  St&p.  No9.,  IflB.;  H.  argfinteum  fi  subThrtocens  Dee.  Prod., 


Identificatbm.    Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  844l 

"      L\ 
S.p:i69. 


Spec,  CAar.,  Sfc.  Leaves  greenish.  Tbe  «tandard  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  keel.  Pedicels  3^owered.  (Don*s  Mill.j  ii.  p.  244.)  A  shmb,  like 
the  preceding  one,  of  which  it  is,  without  doubt,  only  a  variety. 


(JHAP.  XLI.  LEOUM1NA'cE«.       COI.VTEA. 


CALCPHACA  Fkch.  Thb  Calophaca.   Lm.  Sytt.  Diad«lphia  Dec£Ddria. 

UattlflcalkiK.    Flich.  ined.;  Dk  Pn>d.,S.p.  no. 

DnAafiai.    Frocii taAit, bauillAil,  wkI pila&, ■  ■«lUI ;  In  iniulaolo  thcbeuil;orUwpUnl,andta 
Hi  belbff  on«  otxhe  kvuininiieoHU  kibd. 

Dctcmtioti,  <^c.    Th«re  ii  only  one  ipecies,  which  ts  a  deciduoua  shrub,  a 
uative  of  Siberia. 

•  1.  C.  wolg*'rica  Fitch.     The  Wolga  Calophaca. 

l4rMgkmt6m.    FlKh.  [n  Utt  ^  Dec  Prod.,  D.  p.  m.  ;  Don'!  HHl,  2.  p.  SH 

:b]H»H<.     tftiiuinlfricut  PiiJJ.rHii,  ip.TMLO.  g.  r  3,.itf  0«//.  .«nwt,  tfa358,  I.  lOl.f  l.j 

Cfdiuiplni^liiiPa;!  J^  Aii«.,l.  t.4T.(  CSOlanrolgkrinii  Lln.  FU.  Si^.m.,  N.  DmHam.,1. 

148.1  Oililtaa  wolKiila  LaM.  i  AdeoDctcpuj  walgiiuli  jpinv.  ^''.,3.  p.  ISa 

'  "ill.Uln„ap.:64,l.0.i.t^,ed.G»H„  AMnd.,No.M8.,t.  lOl.t.l.,  u  CflUiu 


■trtnu ;  and  oarjlg.  SW. 

Spee.  ChoT.,  ^c.  Leaflets  6  or  7  paire,  or- 
bicular,  velvety  beneatfa,  as  well  as  the 
calyxea.  (Do/t  MiU.,  iL  p.  SU.) 
Detcriptioti,Sfc.  AdeinduDUB  shnib, found 
■n  desert  placea  near  the  riven  Don  and 
Wolga,  in  s  gTavelly  or  Bandj  soil,  producing 
ttt  yellow  flowera  in  June,  and  ripening  se«da 
in  AugusL  It  wai  introdiiced  ih  1786 
tbough,  bdiig  BOQiewhat  difficult  to  propa- 
gate  eicept  by  «eeds,  which,  however,  in 
fine  «easom,  it  producea  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  lo  conimou  as  it  ought  to  be  in  British 
gardens.  Orofted  standard  high  on  the  com- 
mon  labunium,  it  forms  an  ottject  at  once 
lingular,  picturesaue,  and  heautitid,  whether 
wben  corered  witti  blosBoms,  or  with  its  fine 
reddish  podg.  Price,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries,  tt.  6d.  eacb,  and  standard  higb,  7f.  6d. 


Q 


(VLITTEA  S.  Br.    Trb  Coldtba,  ot  BtADDES  SBmiA.  Lm.  Satt. 

Kadflphia  Decdndria. 

MtuMoHfH.    R.  Bt.  in  HoR.  Kew.,  ed.  £.,  *ol  t,p.  aES.;  Dec.  Prod., E,  p.  m ;  Donl  HIIL,«. 

firriiBlfaiL  Fram  te/om,  ta  aiDputuc.  Thi  ihniba  iin  uM  lo  dle  ir  the  brwichu  ue  livped  oO: 
Xatwlai  ii  ilao  the  tume  oT  •  pUnt  DenlUxiEd  bj  TliHiphriMui. 

Detcriplion,  ^c,  8hrubs,  with  impari-ptnnale  leavea,  and  flowers  disposed 
in  axillary  racemes  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves;  few  in  a  raceme.  {Dec. 
Prnd.,  ii.  p.  370.)  Hie  Sowers  are  yellow  in  most  of  the  species,  and  are 
aicceedeJ  hy  bladdery  l^mea.  Deciduous  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  middle 
uid  soutb  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Nepal.  AU  that  have  faitherto 
becn  intrDdaced  into  Eun^  are  probably  only  varieties  of  ooe  species. 

B  I.  C.  AkBORE'9CBNa  Lm.     The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Sewia. 
Mnlj«»ttoB.    LiD,  Ip.,  10t&  :  Dco.  Aitt.,  Ma.  1.;  Du;  PiDd.,  t.  p,  170  i  Don'1  llm.,l.p,9Uk 
fan^fi.    C.hiit:ittJb>ik.Aacrm.,l.p.SOB. 
ja^Tmimp.     N.  Dn  Hm.,  1. 1  K.  j  Curt.  &ot.  Ml«.,  t  81.  ;  Uld  oatjlg.  317. 

^tfc.  Cbar.,  ifc.  LeaAets  elliptical,  retuse.  Peduncles  bearing  about  6  yellow 
flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  short.  L^mes  cTosed,  Wild  in 
bedges  and  thickets  in  southem  and  middle  Burope.  (Dec.  /'rarf.,ii.  p.  870) 


6S6  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICEI 

A  rapid-growiDg  ahrub,  Bttaining  the  hdght  of 

12ft.or  l^n.  in  eor  lOyears;  but,  in  British 

gardeas,  not  o!  long  duration.     It  ia  not  un- 

common  in  Itel]' ;  and  on  Mount  Vesuviiu  i.s 

found  GTen  on  the  oscent  to  the  crater,  where 

there  are  Bcarcely  any  other  platits.     It  irowa 

wild  in  the  warmer  partB  of  Switzerland,  and 

in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  in  France ;  vary- 

ing  in  magnitude  according  to  the  soil  and  thc 

Mtuation.    tt  was  introduced  in  1570,  and  pro- 

duces  its  yellow  lloweni  from  June  to  August ; 

the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  targe  bladder-like 

legumes,  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  of  a  red- 

diah  colour.and  contain  15  or  80  seeds,    Theae 

hladders,  when  pressed,  explode  with  a  crack- 

ling  noise.     On  the  Continent,  the  leaves  have 

beea  recommended  ae  a  substitute  for  senna,  and  the;  arc  also  said  lo 

afford  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.      The  seeds,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two, 

aresaid  toexciteTomiting.     InBritishgardens^theplant  ia  chiefly  valuable 

as  a   bulky  ias^growing  shnib,  of  the  essiest  cuUure,  and  fit  for  almost 

tmy  situation.     nice,  in  the  London  nurseries,  9d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller, 

50  cents ;  end  in  New  York,  37}  cents. 

•  S.  C.  (a.)  ciioe'nta  AU.  The  b\oody-JloiijeTed  Colutca,  or  nriental  Bladdrr 

«AUMam^    Aft  Hott.  Kn.,3.p.55.i  Dcc.  AMr.,  No.a.i  L'HMt.  Sltip.  NaT..«.  t.  <1.|  Dni-i 
irKVip.S4i 
P^.  1  C  i|>Mn  StkmUl  Ari.,  \.m.;C.  bOmllli 

gf^i*t.-  L>m.Dlet.,l.  P.  353.1  I1l..a!4r.S.; 
N  Du  H«m.,  I,  t.SS,;  Sdimldl  Arti.,  t  119,} 
K™u«.L10S,i.I>dour;I,,SlS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leafleto  obovate,  eraar- 
ginate,  glaucouB.  Pedunclea  bearing 
4 — b  ^wers.  Callosities  of  the 
standard  obtuae,  very  smell.  Legumea 
opening  at  the  tip.  Corolla,  in 
colour,  between  red  and  aaflron-co- 
loured,  with  a  yellow  spot  st  the  base 
of  the  standard,  (Zfar.  Frod.,  ii. 
p.  870.)  A  shrub,  like  ihe  fomoer, 
but  of  smaller  dimen^ons,  and  with 
leaflets  more  glaucoufl,  and  more  re- 
tuse.  A  native  of  the  Archipela^, 
OeoTgia,  snd  the  Levant.  It  was  in- 
troduced  into  England  in  1731,  and 
produces  its  reddish  copper-coloured 
flowers  io  June  and  July.  Plants  are 
common  in  the  nureeries,  and  they 
are  soldat  the  samepricesasplancsof 
the  preceding  apecIeH. 
■  3.  C.  (*.)  mk'dt*  Wdlil.  The  intcrmediate  Colutea, 
™d.  EoHBi.,  771.  i  Dec.  Pn)d.,2.|i.  eiO.  i  W»h.  Dnxl.Bi 


-  Bladdrr  Senna. 


Vau.  Daid.  Bitt.,  t.  IM 


Spec.Ckar.,^c.  Leaflets obcordate, glaucescent.  Peduncles usually 6-flowered 
Legumes  closed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  orange-coloured.  {J)on'i  MilJ.,  n. 
p.  245.)  A  sbrub,  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  differin^  from 
S  chiefly  in  having  orange-colonred  flowers.  It  is,  perhi^»,  a  hybnd  be- 
tween  the  two  preceding  sorts. 


CHAP.  XLI.  LEGUMINA^CEX.       ^STRA'QALUS,  6S7 

■  4.  C.  (a.)  halk'ppica  Z-m.      Tbe  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Semia. 
MnujfaUtn.    Lul  DkX.,  L|i.3S&i  la.Letl  £  t  i  Det  AMr.,  Nd.  &;  Dan'i  Hlll    10,»«. 
Wqg.L  l(«j^  C^™embeM  fiWrtl.  aurp./for,  11«.  ». ,  t.  i  nnm  mia.  iwf., 

^Dre.  raor.,  rjc.  LeafletB  roundishly  elliptical,  var  obtuBc,  mucroiiBte.  Pe- 
dunciea  bearing  3  jellow  flowera.  Caliosities  oF  the  ataDdanl  lengthened, 
a«ceoding.  Leaumea  clo»ed.  Smaller  than  C.  arboriscen*.  ft  often 
occura,  m  middle  Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  hal^ppica  are  killed  by  the 
wiater.  (Z)«.  iW.,  ii.  p.gTO.)  Ashnib,growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,8nd 
closely  reaembling  C.  arborescens,  of  which  it  appeara  to  be  a  varirty.  Price 
the  same  aa  that  of  C  arborescens. 

■  5.  C.  HBPALB'^»ia  Hooi.     The  Nepal  Coliitea,  or  Bladder  Se^ma. 

ritiirtffi  liiii     Hoiik.Bot.  Mii(.,S6«.i  DoD'iIliU.,s.  p.fK, 

Eagrmhtgi.    Hook.  Bot  M>|.,  L  iffit. ;  iDd  ourjlg.  31.9. 

^xc.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaflets 
rouDdish-elliptic,  retuse. 
Racemea  droopinp,  few-  . 
flowered.  CelloBities  of  \ 
Htandard  papilliform.  Le- 
gumes  racher  coriaceoua, 
pubescent.  {Don't  MUl., 
li.  p.  Sij.)  A  ahnib,  from 
Nepal,in  I82S,  producing 
its  yeltow  flowera  in  Au- 
^iut  and  8«pteaber.     In 

ita  nati^  country  it  grows  to  the  h^ht  of  10  a. ;  but  it  ts  nol  yet  eom- 
mon  in  Bntuh  gardena.    Planta,  in  the  Fulham  Nuraery,  are  5».  each. 

GENU8  XVII, 


^8TRA'GALUS  Dec.     Thb   Milk  Vbtch.    Lm,  Sy,l.  Diad^phi*     '  ' 
Dec&odria. 

'*''2£***'    °^  Aitn».,  Nn,  i  id.  mij.  n  ee.  md  p.  79.  i  Pmd.,  a  p,  Mi. ;  Danl  sna,  f.  ^ 

Bfmmrmt.    .rfMrfc>liHip.arLln.iDidMliaK 

OtHtatkm.    Fraii>i<r>>«<iAw,tli*Tcitrtir»ith«Kedilntlic1(«iiiH(orKini«ipKl«bsln|HuasHd 

lBtaaiqwtollfom,iauto1oakiaiiislhlBKlikiIli(}olnU  nt  llie  b«kbone;  or,  pcrEiix,  ftoB  , 

jWr^^^.Mdjo&^mllk.    Itla*lwtlieiune|lT«itaiihrubbTOr«-kwFlI«L  (DnB'1  VfOL,  J 

•.  1.  X  7BAaACA'NTHA  L.    The  Goat'B  Thom  SCIk  Vetch,  or  Great  Ooal'i  i 

TTiom. 

Um^a^    Ud.  8p„  1071  ;  Prtl.   Aitr.,  L  4.  r.  1,  B,  j  N.  Do  Bm.,  «.  t  im  i  Wood».  H«d.  1 

Bot,  770.  L  ES.  i  WsU.  Daid.  BriL,  8t  ' 

* ^,  Bu^llinili  Lom.  Okl.,  I.  p.  MO..  Ca.  : 


^1«;.  Char.,  ^c.  Peduncles  uaually  4-flow- 
ered,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaTes. 
Calyiea  cfUndrical,  with  JS  short  blunt  teeth. 
Learea  with  9—11  paira  of  elliptic  hoary  , 
leafleta.  (Dm'i  MilL,i.  p.266.)  Tbeflow-  ' 
era  are  purpliah  or  white,  and  are  diaposed 
on  axillary  pedunclea,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
rent  them  fironi  beina  at  all  consr' 
■bore  the  leaves.    A  k>w,  prickly,  gl 
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Hbrub,  with  peraiitent  lesTes,  Mlilom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  heigfat.  After  tfae 
leaflets  drop  off,  Hie  petibtes  become  indurated,  w>  aa  to  ^ve  tbe  plant 
the  appearance  of  bemg  densely  covered  with  spinea.  It  u  a  nacive  of 
SfBTseiJles  and  Narbonne,  in  sBndy  places,  sb  well  as  of  Ckifsica  and 
Mauritania,  and  was  intnMluced  in  1644.  It  vaa  treated  by  Miller  as  a 
diatinct  ^nus,  under  its  old  name  of  TWacintha;  aod  he  deecribes 
four  species ;  one  of  which  was  a  nadTe  of  Marseillea  and  Italy,  with  large 
white  Sowers,  which  appears  to  be  Lamarck's  A,  massili^nsis ;  a  second,  ■ 
native  of  Msjorcs  and  Uinorca,  and  a  third,  h  nadve  of  the  islanda 
oF  Che  Archipelago,  also  with  white  Rowert ;  and  a  fourth,  a  native 
of  Spain,  with  flowers  of  a  dirty  whice.  None  of  theae,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  ore  the   same  as   the  speaes  Qow  before  us,  which  has  decidedly 

alish    flowera.     It   is    stated    in    Thani[i9an*s    Dupeiualory,    and   in 
s    generally,   that  the  iJstHigalus    TVagac^ncha   produces   the  gum 
tragacanth ;    but  the  accounts  respectin^  the  producCion  af  the  gum  by 
this  planC  are  so  uns|tisiactory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credence  to 
them.  Toumefort  says'  that  he  examined  the  plants  which  produce  the  gum 
tragocanth  upon  Mount  Ida ;  and  froin  his  remarks  it  may  be  concluded  chat 
tlie  Kum  is  obtained  from  A.  7>agac£ntha  and  A.  cr^ticus  (Jig.  321.);   which 
last  nas  not^et  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  Siebuhr,  in  his  yoyage  de  Crfte, 
could  not  find  any  proof  that  uie  A.  crili- 
cus  produced  any  gum.    La  Billardi^, 
who   visited    Mount  Lebanon,   says   tbat 
the  gum  ia  there  obtaincd  from  a  Bpecies  ^ 
which  be  calls  A.  g(immifer,  and  tbat  the 
shepherds  go  in  search  of  it  during  nieht, 
or  atter  a  beavy  dew ;  whereaa  TourneibrC 
saya  that  it  can  only  be  collected  during 
the  great  heats  of  the  day.    On  the  whote, 

the  aubject  of  the  gum  appears  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  not 
less  than  that  of  the  species.  AU  thaC  we  can  state  with  certainty  is, 
that  there  is  a  plant  bearing  the  name  of  .Istr&^us  TVagac&ntha  in  Bntish 
gardens,  and  tnat  iC  merits  a  place  in  collections,  as  a  very  curious  little 
shrub.  It  b  generBlly  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it  sometunes  ripens  in 
En^tnd,  or  by  cuCtings.     It  requires  a  dry  soil,  and  a  sunny  situation. 

App.  i.  Other  ligneous  Species  of  Aslrdgalus  in  CuUivaiion. 

In  our  Bortm  BrUaiuiiciu  wlU  be  lOund  ibovc 
jfitiAnluf,  nolud  u  tFchnic4lly  Llsncoui ;  bul 
ffTowtli.H  to  be  mucti  mon  Ut  ror  culc^Bting  v 


l.lS78.,»iJd  Mirjfc.mi 
TniBc*Dt£i,  wlth  whlle 

App,  ii.  Hardj/ Species  of  Asir&galus  not  yet  inirodticed. 

iLter«<'iiann  Rlchwdi  ia  FrtmUifi  Jimm.  *«»*.,  p.  7«,  PHint  luffhilictne.  enet  Lsvh 
Spilnoriuicealue.llmrhcxiT-pubeKentlBaeiL  Runnn ■illluT,  loo«, axlendinf  brajod 
^^"■ellDi^^lke^h  arH"^ri*' ■"*""''"*" '^"'^  Thck«l  decldedlj  blue.  ttooti 
,Mni'l»"A»d.  (£W'°Mi-3.'!'k"2«)   *"  nt  e^n«,  bTlh.Cr«mdatDB«Iiidi™, 
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App.  1.  Suffruticose  kardy  Species  beUmgitig  to  the  Tribe  IMea. 

DarCaataaTunL  !•■  ■«lu.lhiiiwrtBarwhlcli  iitniDcluilcdbyliDnniiDBilBUNuii  Tbcr 
■R  lwrta,OT  •uMndH,  «lcta  trlfollaMc  kETM.iDd  irltb  th«  iU|iu]a  In  Uw  UDW  fiini  ■•  tha  IMIiti. 
1%>  Oonn  m  utuillT  nuuenHU,  !■  nuU  hait,  uid  whlte  oc  pda  nd ;  tkcT  ■[«  ultm  gf  Eu. 
rape,  ud  im  IVon  Ift.  lo6  (k  inliBlgbli  bul,thou|A  tnhDledlT  tb(7inlli1i«N^tlMT*ni«uta 
b«Ur  ukuuud  ftiT  brlDf  inMed  u  hcitwHnu  sUaU  Ifawi  »  •fanifai.  D.  HtfhiCMHM  VIIL, 
UtuDarfcDiuia/.,  (i.o£/caii.,e.p.5l.  r.  l.udC)  ti  ■  bUIt* a(  th* •«[h  of  aun,  with  bo«T 
kani-wid  •hoou,  uid  ■taltc  ODWcn,  wlth  tta*  kcd  nddlib.  It  Oowcn  ftom  Julv  to  acnUnbs.  Mid 
ta«  btoiIaculUnttoailDaolGWL  D.  lAfn  Ser.  (Svnf.  Am.,  L  5H.},  Lbtu  rfatiu  £.,  ta«  cid* 
niK.ca4aund  llovcn.    D.  teftfMiH  WiDd.  hi^  wUlt  latim.    D,  Unilum  Set.,  Lblm  blnStiu 


App.  II.  Half-kardjf  iigneous  Species  qfl^dtea. 

The  Quniber  of  half-hHrdy  ligneous  Bpecies  belongiiig  to  thia  sectiOD  ii  caa- 
nderable :  but,  as  thej'  sre  all  beautiful,  aud  mott ofthem  natlTes of  Australia, 
sad  not  rery  tender,  we  shHtl  Dotice  one  or  two  apecies  of  jnoat  of  the  gener» ; 
refening  the  reader,  for  otAer  species  alreadj  iu  the  coimtry,  to  our  Hortui 
BriiaBacuti  and, forthose BOt.yetintroduced, to.UoD'sJlfitf(r.  Allthespedes 
are  of  eas;  culture,  io  lidit  ^Bildy  Boil,  in  sand  and  peat,  loam  and  peat,  or 
Mnd,  kmm,  and  leaf  momd;  aad  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttingB 
in  nod  unders  glass. 


HAnX  ».taBT(rTb«utlfulfaDiortIc«Uanuid^brub^,«lita  puiplcor  TMM.eoloundlaw. 
•n,oni«whidiwmirDwiDald-pu*.«>g*luH*''*l>,irtherraKbccDD|iIndreuluded.  Tbcbiad 
••■m  ■eeie»  li  couitderwl  to  b« 

B.  CiiA  atm^.  iBai.  Aa.asa,  ■nd 

ouiA-  aMI,sibnib,liAndandln 

Sllrwblch  (ra«  to  the  hdcht  of 

t  ft.  ar  S  ft.  H  WMiB  Lodd.  (aA 

C-*.,  t.ja,  •Dd  aurA.3M-)  ta«  , 

■n  flD*  nectn,  wlth  tbettaadald 

«r  tbclowa  talue,  ■nd  th*  knl  pur. 

fi  H.  ImmlUm  W—  (BH.  Mf„  ■  3S6 

I7M}  bM  FOivlbh  Uue  Oowm 
One  (fMI  adnMM*  of  eH  Ow 
neda  K  Ui**  thej  («Dn*BM 
HFwerlnff  m  Ifordi,  Hid  emitliiin 

Mutn  ■tnti  phiitJi. 

FbfleMiimiliciaUMBmF. 
AlMr.,  NOl  C,  DOtri  la  ■ilDtulBl 
h—uUnjljgUnt,  Imoi 


iiiihnib,wMeh.H 

la  ■wcet,  wUI  (nw  aall*  wd  in  il 

ptt,  wltbout  107  ■TlltcUI  beu. 

flMtttlim  Sm.  !•  a  nnui  af 
Ktm  HoaaBd*nih*.c(wBlGb  lOur 


tlM^hi» 
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iboul  Ibe  helght  of  4(L,  mt 


GiiiiaiiaiifiUaSiiiitiiiBot.  jra(.,  L  i>n,ind  ouT 

hu  twoi  1R  thc  caunlij  •inn  1793.  ll  ITOwi  to  tli« 
h^ght  oT  4ft.,  uad  producei  Iti  T«ILow  flowm,  hHV- 
Ing  thBh«eDflh««Untlanl  red,  ntnn  Apnl  lo  Jul]'. 
lliReiRliroothei  ipKln,  0.raiMjcnuBot.Hiig., 
L  1310.,  ind  G,  podntp^nui  BoLRw.,  L  2^.  i  botb 
ue,  doubtlni,  tolcriblj  hirdj. 
J     ScMMdmAla  R-Br.  |S».  Av.,L123.1.,u)dour 

&»&)  ind  £  aiuMitifiJia  BoL  Reg.,  L  1963.,  ue  eli>(ut  New  Hol.  ^ 
1  •hrul»,  gtoWtng  lo  the  bel^l  of  4  (t,  aiiil  Bowtiing  ftom  De- 

TfmpUiMi  ilatica  Sinii  IBot  Co*.,  L  7M.. 
t*M  RTBr.  (So(.  ««.,  t  M3B,)  .rreleg.nt  tl, 
«owerlnifroio  MircSloJuQt    The  flowen  iic  ui  .  onBcrinuon  coiour. 

fUr'a<*  TKim*,  ii  «n  Africmn  genm,  of  whith  eleren  ■pedn,  netlVM  of  Ihe  C«p«  of  Gooit  Hopc, 
hlTe  bern  denHlbed,  and  levenLl  hoe  bFcn  inUDduixd.  Tfac  (cnenl  ■[^nnncr  of  Uiw  ihnilK  !• 
thet  oT  C^iuu  ot  Spjbllum :  nod  the;  uiiutl;  Erowlolhe  helihlof  3n.  oi  4».,  ind  imiiluce  Ihcir 
TellowaoweninJuneind  july.  ff.frtmroBoL  Hig.,  L  8».,  ud  OUT  JS«(,  331,  3ji.,  «ill  laiMl  ■ 
fciriT«iBien  oflheeenui 

"^  ipRl»  lnltoiiuceil  1  E ajiiprrttaiVlt  Oet.Mnd  V.Btr-  f^ 

Jaliaia  Dec,  the  CrolxliriainiplaicaaillorZ.an.  Dk^., 

AirUnia  L.  ii  1  Cipegenut,  arwblch  llipedei  hiTe 

heon  dcKrlbed,  wid  neetlj  hnlf  ••  uiioj  Tntroduced.  i 

t         B.  rrniita  L  [Bol.  Miik..  1  «74)  growi  ID  (he  helihl 

ail  of  "ft . •n'1  l™*i«™  itarellow  aoweie,which  are  Iw 

''J I  Tillou^  Ihin  lha«i  of  the  olhei  qieci»  of  the  geoue,  Id 

Adii/TMa  tiuita  Wendl.  (flriM.  HcrTtnk.,  1.  L  m)  U 

Sft.,  wilh  lellow  •illtar;,  ptdictUue  flower^  ■hich 
■ppeir  In  Julvuui  AunuL 

li^rio  •fim'nai  I.  IBgL  »«.,  L  I«41. ;  Bol.  Cab., 
I.6K.)  lisCapeehrub.Bllbihlnlnile*T«.iuid  llawert   i 
k  ditpo«eiilnipberlcilh«di,of orelrowlih-browncolDur, 
P'    ilrirlnB  biack-     II  flTowi  lo  Ihe  helehl  of  fl ft..  flnw*rin«  In  .l.,iii  *h.i  i.— .^-  ..-j  l- 


Priallist  Dcc.  !•  ■  genu  of  Cipe  ihniin,  oT  iihieh  U  ipeciea  tre  deacrlbed  in 

entire,  Bnlliiuitle  iHivH,  ■inl  yellow  Howeri,  whicb  »reifii™eiieilhFr  In  heidi. 
umber^oiH.ikelL    />.  KiOelidc.  («<.  M«..  i.KM.l  ™m  K>lh.  hel.hlof*^ 


OfalUH  Dtc  )>  ■  C.W  ipnu.,  of  whlch  3  •P«'»  f"*» 

^^•:tii  nimt.  li  ECiuiegentiiafihrubi,  otiutnhiut»,  vlUiiliiiplcorU 

"iitou.     K)evBiip«leihi»bHndMcrl<Kd,uid3at4)ii 

H  3|ian>uni  laiilbnuin  or  Z.,  ICK^  ^-nit.  ^ln.,  t.  «M.  f.  1„ 


sarunlWMi  csnalm  Thunb.  t/U.  irw,.  t.  £9H ,  uid  ourj^.  SM.]  ttii  anoolli  Oipe  ihrub^vilh 
ftr^r  nlifann  Imfm,  aihI  Tellow  flowrfi,  vfllch  mppcAr  from  May  to  AugulL 


Ttactmi  an  pinnitU.  ind  the  Siwe»  rxlt  ;f(la«i  lh«  nhale  plinl  hiilng 
ABlrrTT  aFfKtra-jce,  whence  It  derlTea  the  nuwt  or  Jiipiter't  bv>Td,  uid  ilie 
■Uver  buAh.    The  ticsfnce  oT  thU  ihrubdkl  not  ewipc  tbe  ■ndenti;  ud 

VB7  elr^nt  Drruiuent  ror  KVdeiu  whcn  clinwd  inlD  m  rnvnd  llupe.     It  Id 

■errMlTe  wan.     ItwillcrDw  In  uijUght  ■oil,  ■ncL  la  evily  proidgAted  l^  cuU 

iLiyfljahfnL  |Bam<. /(«>..  t  llSt)  ■  mti»  arSHlli,  uid  tbe  Kulh  of 
Fnm,  wu  Inlroduccd  In  17».  Itnowi  to  thehrfihtof  tft..uidn]niH 
■  Bv«l  htlle  ryuae  ihfub^  ■imoet  hirdjr  In  the  nelf hbourhood  uf  uudfiD. 

■farub.  wlih  pube*cent  1«?«,  utd  jclLow  dowerm,  whlch  ■ppcu  (tom  " 

bwrn  IwD  Tean  in  the  open  bonler  in  tne  Kew  Girden,wlLhoul  ■hte 
IWMI>ec.,Spirtluiner«OcumiVV:,  (SU.  CW.,  t.  ll».)[CHUib]eilhF] 


ARBOBETUH    AND    FRUTICKTUM, 


A.  OtwJUM  DltlblU'.,  A.  IflMtlu 

Maiwml.  it»«enu<chi 

M  UDdenfanita  b^ongliif  H.  -. _,  ,,  . 

■MiRd  hilMurdr.  The  ipnifa  v«  inaalf 
ti*M  Ot  the  KUUI  of  Europp,  the  Lr«uit,  , 
U>*  Dorth  ot  AMci.  i*.  — ■' —  ■  '" 
/liML,«:t.M.LudwJlf. : 


Lour.,  MUd  A.  Kitea  Lm,,  «t»  u^  "I 
pncunihcnt  tpodt».  .^i»  o(  f  ortunl 


le  liuth  ar^AMo,  hhI  the  C>|w  oT  Oood  H^  ~i 

IS&i  ll»n«llT»of3jrtM,CMldU,«nd 


, lU,uidSuan.     ltll»«i«Dd« 

•hrub, BO«  hiiher  tlun  lilLar  i ft,^|iroduidiu|rdlni  towen  ""_  !!? ri!^ 
C^oTGood  HcM,  wlth  Tjllow  Odwsil^  t 

uatht  aTtha  Cape  De 
Itcnmtothe  hil(hto 


lo  Uudi,  ui7l^  be^  lo  cultm  iluce  ITlt. 

IL,  mth  ■  dert  niq4e  ondU,  elmort  blKk,^ 

_> .—      -here.ii  «Tule^^wlth  )^o»  (la«e«.     ThH, 

ud  nll  the  other  eptcla  oT  IMia,  towm  ■  anu  tmn  of  tbe  nar,  ud  u^ 
coueqDenUT,  >ll  TCfr  detinMc  fbr  knr  aauemdre  irini,  o(  fron  SIL  lo 
S  n.  in  belt^  I*  AvuuUAi  I..  wid  L.  necMMIft  u*  «JnKlUI  Teoertlft 
DKite,  Intiaduoed  br  P.  B.  WtU>,^,(nd  to  be  pncwrd  In  ibe  HlUard 

cSn3oter'fli  bwMUi  EU  Bi.  (Sia  JIw-911 
wlth  a*t  br»cfa(L  ■nd  Uiddi  aoiron.    nel_ 
er  pinpue,  drop  oir  1000  ifler  Iher  u*  cipiiided, 
hcteht  oT  fi  IL  01 1 1L,  Bomrloc  pnAuclf  fton  He< 
DetfTecountir.dx ' '"^'  '      ■    ■ 


idriinib. 


fftonHejtiiSeMeiabeT.    FTom 

bm  llli  in  hu^T  u  Hnuciao 

■rovld  thrire  equiillT  weU  ueliut  ■  cawerTitlTe  wiU, 

(*nw  orkertuceawwHl  HinuthsH  •pH^et  °f  whlch 

Ed:  tberue  nitlTMortlie»uthof  EDnpe,  Alrta,  uid 

ind  Hioe  few  of  Ihe  limaui  (pedM  ue  bdrJutdT. 

,  (Z«.  IIL,  L  <:i«,  tl)  It  ■  BMlT*  ortbe  •oDth  of  EuTope, 

tnnl of our grteiuboutet ilnee  1$70.  It ItioiBnDalDthcn 

Nlce,  when  II  It  •eldom  tcen  Mahei  thin  1  ft.  «  S  ft. ; 

tul,  plutid  Dut  ID  the  open  baAcr,  il  utdH  iwlceoi 

tbiCM  tiiit  tiB.  TbtOowcnoiMllllkeblKlieurTuit^ 

_.....-■ »,. _      _    bbiL!»)!. 

_BT»o(ai[iii 


.       -—    ue  Wi '"^ 

wlBgtudkeelHhllg;  Thewhi 


Ww.A.g9a.ndou 


InAuian  oT  tli 


'tenlltd  tobt_     

■oti  j>  (iTeB  u  ■  punellTe.    Tber*  U 
-ill  ipKlce  In  tbt  «IKti  (Tound,  1d  the  Hi 
'  NuB«)r,  lAlch  hu  iiMid  tben  Mrenl  jeui,  U  now 
TIL  biih,  nid  dowen  ud  iIhiu  teedt  eTHT  Jniri 
^  onelnlfiegudaioribeHoitleuHunlSodeljbaiitaiid 
W  i«ilnitiwilltlnceIS3l,withoutprolecllon:  itarDwi 
npidlT,  ind  imean  qulte  hiidT.'   P.  niMtmi  Bilh. 
(Bit.  Ki:;.,  L  gOL)  li  ■  n>Il>e<rf^F*ru,  wllh  brl«ht  Mut 
OowerL    P.p/^aUaDellLliaDUlTeorUpperBmtj  ud  f .  cMwtOlte  D«.  it  ■  DitlTt  of  thi  Dip* 
of  Oood  Hope ;  bui  BaUher  hu  jt%  beeo  Introduoed.    Tbere  ue  tome  othei  ll(neoDt  ipeclii  11101- 
Uoncd  ID  Dan't  IntttruiwtbelnatufflelenUikBowii, 

tKUKifera  L  U  ■  lemii  IndudlBS  ihOTe  1«  ipedtt^  «aiM|  wblch  U  1.  ltncU«li,  which  pndueee 
thoooimiioD  ln^coor  diorikapi.  Boaucf  Ibi^iecitl  ue  liiDeaui.  ind  juiIt»  of  AfHdor  Aili; 
bot,  H  tber  in  nnenllii  oT  low  ■rowtb,  ther  ■»  Dot  verr  dnlnblc  lar  plinting  out  wlatt  ■  low 
v^  /.rfnwUls  Jui).(WRi«;,L5Da,Bidaurjte.3«.)1iuiedaaweii,ilTeikedwitbduLUMi. 
It  frm  10  die  belcht  afSft.,^  lowen  traat  Miitill  Jnh. 
iianw^HI  AIL  (BaL  Ac(.,  L  aoai  (lewi  lo  tbebel(bt»r3rL,indbuduli  nd«Dwaii,wbk 


belcht  afSft.,^  lowen  traat  Miitill  Juh. 

IL  (BoL  ««(.,  L  aoai  («w.  latbebel(bt»r3rL. -.., 

pndueed  in  Mn  uid  June.  /.  atrtfur^rra  HunllL  ia  >  nUlTe  oT  Nepel.  Introduced  In  ISIS.  tt 
(lawi  tothehtufat  orsiL  Dr6ft.,eBd  produM>ind*rliiblnln(ninilellow«nln  JulT  uul  Au(uA 
J.aKtMlliWilld.(B9(.  CoA,  L149.,udaurjEr.3t3.)UiBiU(»erNn  HoUud.    It  nowi  ta  th* 

liel(bt  orilL,  and  hu  lotuDlaund  dowen.  Lml<>iliaa^{Bal.»iig.,1.!)r"'  "— * "•- "» 

lhl.{lti[.,t. S^SS.,  U  lUo  ■  nUlT»  of  New  HoUind,  ud  (lowi  lo  Ihe h3(ht  oT 


HoUud.     It  nowi  ta  11 
L3aim.),t>ieI.M(uUti 
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.^ 


oajjlg.  m)  (nnnulhata>lchlif3ft.i  udpcodu» 
■  wlc^iftfaiiwttb  >li)Ufl«ai,  Itund  1d  Bal.  Beg, 
t  ms.)  MdK  JaigfljfMI»  Dk.  uv  nUHT  hBbuwuL  — 

dbrio^  wlnls,  ud  tuiDM  «il  \a  thm  boidcn  in  iprbig,  thej 
^£»MI^  Scc  conUliH  101»  uDdBihrub*,  aattt  IwB  nf  «hlcb  \i*tt 

■£lodL(«j«7jt«.,tS»..u»dmirAt-»») 

_.  ■■ h1ehirciwilolliehBfht«(3ll, 

SmiaUndM  fivtitcent  R.  Br.,  Coliltes  (hit^Bcens  L. 
(B<4,  itag.,  1. 181 . ;  aod  our^.  34«.)  ts  a  boarf  thrub, 
with  large,  el«gaiit,  Karlet,  Bhowy  flowera,  a  na^Te  of  tb, 
C^ie  of  Oood  Hojpe.  It  growa  to  the  bdght  of  3  fte 
or  4ft^  flowerin^  from  June  to  Aunist;  and,  in  rety.  ; 
mOd  wintera,  it  will  itond  in  the  bordera  without  protec-  i 
tKHt.  S.  micrDpkflla  Burch.  ii  snother  Cf^»  species, 
wliich  haa  not  yet  been  introduced. 


SeCt.  III.      /fEDT8A'RE.«. 

Genus  XVIII. 


Q 


CORONIXLA  Ifeet.   Thb  Coronilla.    Lm.  &/it.    Duidelphin  Dedindrii 
JdnWBiMM.    N«fc.Eln>..Na.»l9.i  Uin.  II1.,t  690.  t  Dtc.  P™l.,!.|>.  3n> 


ARBORETUM    AMD    FRUTICETUM. 


Detcription,  ^c.  The  lifpenus  species  are  htxAy  at  faBlf-hardy,  deciducMU 
or  subevergrucD,  shrubB,  nattves  of  tfae  louth  of  Europe  ot  Aaa,  with  impari- 
pinnate  teavea,  and  flowera  on  peiUcels  dispoted  in  umbela  placed  od  auJlary 
pedunclea.  They  are  h11  highly  ornainental,  and  moBt  of  them  produce  seeda 
in  England,  by  which,  or  by  cuttings,  they  are  ea«ly  propBgatea. 

■  1.  C.  E'iiEKUs  L.     Tbe  Scorpion  Senna  Coronilla. 

HcnMration.    LJD.  Sp.,  IMG.  i  Dec  Prgd.,  X.  p.SOa  )  Dan't  HIIL,  {.  p.  <T4- 
anuiqnu    E^nenu  mti«  MIU.  Icol,  t  IS.  t  I.,  uid  K  mliwc,  t  i.i"  — 
S-Vfi-H:»-    SiiwBo(.Uii«.,t.4tS.i  N.DuHuL,i.L13Li  Hm.la)T 
^pec.  Ckar.,!tc.     Shrubby,  gla-  /^'■^ 

brous.      Iis   leavei  are  at-  >    ^ 

tended    by   Diinute   atipulei,  ' 

and  bave  5—7  obovate  leaf-  i 

lets.    Its  flowers  are  yellow, 

disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle. 

The  claws  of  the  petals  are 

thrice  ss  lon^  as  the  calyx. 

The  H|ume  is  rather  cyUn- 

drical  thon  compreased,  and 

its  joints  separate  slowly  and 

unobriously,  but  they  do  ae-3 


bedgesat 

and  southern  Europe,  and  of  Tauiia.  (Ikc.  Pnd.,a.  o.  309J  Introduced 
in  1596,  and  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Hcigbt  \0h.  Befure  the 
flowera  are  expanded,  tne  corolla  is  partly  red  extemally,  moatly  so  towanb 
the  tips  of  the  petala ;  and  the  mingung  of  the  ^ellow  flowera,  with  flower 
buda  more  or  less  red,  aiid  the  elegant  foliage,  render  thia  hiinly  shrub  a 
very  deairable  one  for  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  flonrishes  most  in  a  sunnj 
fihdtered  situatioD,  and  a  dry  soil.  It  bears  clipping  pretty  well,  and  would 
form  a  beautiflil  hedge.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenea,  are  M.  each  ; 
at  BollwylltT,  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  ST^  cents. 

•  2.  C.  Ju'ncea  L.     The  rushy-irancW  Coronilla. 
HttlOeatlBm.    Lln.  ^,!M7.;  Dcc.  Frod.,  2.  p.  309.1  Dm'i  M[U.,a.|L  E74. 

Ettra^i-  Bot  Re»,  t.  Sa). ;  Lodd.  BiK.  Ca£..  L I3S. :  BamL  lcoo.,L13S.;  J.Buih.  Uli(.,Lp(L 
L383.  tl.i  udourA.MS, 

^>cc.  Char.,  ^c.  Sbrubby,  glabrous.  firanchea  rush-like, 
round,  beahiig  but  few  leaTest  the  latter  are  attended  by 
oiinute  stipules,  aod  bave  3 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  linear  ob- 
long,  obtuBe,  and  rather  fleshy ;  the  lowest  lealiets  beii^ 
ratber  distant  &ora  the  baae  of  the  petiole.  The  flowera 
are  yellow,  5 — 7  in  an  umbeL  The  clawa  of  the  petals  are 
scBTcely  longer  than  the  calyi.  The  legume  is  rather  com- 
pressed,  ana  its  joints  separete  obiioua^.  {Dec.  Prod.,  \L 
p.  309.)  The  whole  plant  is  rery  glaucous.  Native  of  the 
aonth  of  France,  and  introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  or  3  h.,  and  produccs  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  deserves  a  place  in  coUections,  on  account  of  the  singularity  of 
its  rush-like  slender  branches,  which,  like  those  of  Spartium.j'unceum,  are 
partly  destitute  of  leaves. 

App.  i-     Half^hardif  ligneous  Species  qf'  Coronilla. 

Tb*  luir-luinlT  ^eeiii  dT  tliii  (tnui  in  enlamllT  bnuliful,  aiHl  lainr  of  them  hiiTe  Iihb 
klHmnla  ll>€  HlTtHri  )DIllFa|ieii  border,  lo  1  dT)  kII.  in  Um  n*<ghtxHit)iind  oI  London.    Aglliul 

nrtng  (one  ipKiea,  C.  lUiiiltrti,  in  iUnh) ;  aiul  cwtlnulng  aonrtn«  Ihniuthaul  Ihc  •uniner. 
Ai  iheji  produce  ■bundance  of  Hcdt,  iitock  or  vluiU  miy  ■IvBjn  bc  krtl  In  pau  or  cold.plb,  «kI 
tumedoul  into  (he  open  borden,  Thenthe;  wifl  dner  riHlr  Uirouthnul  tbeuimmR;  ind,  illbtl 
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tatorsn,  ID  BtUlah  guitcBt. 


I  L,  (»il  «og^  t.  ia,™l  mr;lK,  Ssa)  ii  « imllTinjf  Fnin». 
I  na,  *Dd  (TDWi  to  thc  bel|ht  oH  IL,  praduclng  tit  buutir 
Uk*  diT^liue,  but  KHiilBa  it  nlght,  rnnn  M»  to  Septcinber, 


CMrgtmmU  itiiiutl>earcuidli,i*ldtobai 

"■  D«C;  Prod,  £.  p.  310,,  li 
'  "  AB  of  Uie  Dthvr  biw 


JTe  of  Alflen,  where  It  gtc 


In  188*1  ■'  •  lerjrdoubtMpUnt." 
w  Bowen,  uid  U,  perhape, 


App.  I,    Hardy  suffJTdicose  Species  qfHedi/sdre 

-Jlf^IS;^/*!!?*!?*.^  ["r^l:  ?'*■'.  *■  <■  «5-1 1"  M  mrt  plint,  wllh  Kiimhit  ihi 


hel[ht  olslLiata. 


App.  11.  Half-hardy  Ugneous  Sprcies  t^  Uedt/sdrecc, 

hinlj  ipeda  oT  353 


A.  nUcrepliiUaifaik.  fBcl.  Cat.,t.ieel.,  tni  au 
A.,S6S,  skT  I.  e  dlchatDmou.  litnl,  meiubllng  ,, 

iu-  hud}.  >nd  llower^ng  throuBhout  the  lum-  ^ 

IBoL  Sti.,  17«l,  Miiil  our 

!n,,wlth  ui^glilbianchB, 

ooplotitlr  cUid  wlth  ho«TT,  plnoAte,  Tcr* 

,,  .cM.    It  WM  lnlniduced  lu  18S,  iiid  !• 

(,  iilcAu  0111,  et  Hook,  (Sal.  FL  Oanl.,  Ed  itr,  .3 

le  •bnii,  of  Dislglit  gmwtb, 
H  pMin  oT  cienited  InfletB,    II  •p[«n  la  fa*  u  jf 
laldT  H  EdwiidiAi  nicTapfalU*,  or  nnre  M;  lor ■  pUnl  In  Ihe  Ciotlo  Numrr,  KJiif'(  Roid,  tau 
jtonl  mit  Miliiil  ■  wiU  wiih  ■  weMem  npoBi»,  iikI  ittBlDad  th«  helght  oriOa, 
J.maMamUiuiiOmSM,Br't.FL0an/.,tite¥.  t  »2..  I>  ■  •icader, thoni>,  dimlnuUH  •hmh.  i 
■UHa(Cblll,lDtniduccd  br  Mi. Cunlng  In  1839L    IHMoaomiuear  ■  rtch  Tellow.itrHted  wllh 

--     ■  '" -donnd  wlth  long  CutlierT  hiln. 

«•  «r  whlch,  U.  artina  o.  Pon,  Btdfmmm  ■rMircuin 


oduccd  ^  Hi 
"Uriiria^nK^biVtn^adniui^aiHipeciaar  whleh,  U.ir»ir«  ■ 
AMK,  !•  ■  nitln olVtvii, whm  It |m« to ■  Irec U  jbJS']''*'"- 


d  b^ir-hudr,    The  onl;.llgnn 


i>  ilmdr  IntroductJ  !•  O,  n 
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MfHnuBntbau>Bsn«(..wUch  !•  ■  Arab  inwtnf  U  U»  h*1|M 
tb  l«ic  pinuto  lcaTd,  ud  ltaflgliiMutriln.liiiif.uid  faiiru  lnch 

ilqUH  £«r.,  Zdmii  flcfuu  Pm^  it « 
'  aCwltli  trlftillaluc  loncci  ■  lutiTc  at 


II  trawi  to  Ihelieijlitof  S  ft., 

Albtol  Maurtrwm  Taan.,  fMfwnm  .«Mfi  I-.  ^ftifi 
nuaMlEn  Oq^.,  Onlnic  •phiW  Haitla.,  V<ii>M  hitiTllci  A 
Ow.  (Pn«A  M»,  wTi  itaan.  iMs,  1.  p.  H^  kn.)  Ii  * 
sadnorihtdcccRior  Efnt,STTU,HHa|aiuili^ii>d  atber 


d<ckiliaiilthtfi(dtM,<iiJulrand  AUfiiu.  tlic  Bunni  sr  Ih 
Jn*!!  ■cdcbHi  eaaiidcnd  lo  hatt  Stta  ptodwvd  framthi 
pliBti  aBdtbciMiluii  banatr>d)ttan,lhUllfeIlftwD  tfa. 
Glaiidiiiponlt,lalk«dtlictiiacUcctai  thcdCHrt  Thli^ban. 
CTcr,  li  eaotrai*  to  *hM  ii  tcoaidcd  in  the  Scrlptuici ;  ^ 
tlut  tba  mlraculaai  niuu  ifipMrad  oolj  od  thc  rockt,  uid 

oo  tbaiaBd,aBdh«Dco  th*«uq«ii*o(tbclirarilici,abawauldiat  baTc  bccn  aataniriMd  if  IbCT 
had  aacn  caiall  poitloBi  oT  II  ea  Ih*  nluiii  t  but  who,  flDdiBf  it  In  iuch  lianicnic  quaDtHit*  on  tha 
■rqund,  «rtiva  Umt  bad  nant  1000  II  bdbrc,  conld  hardlT  bdkTe  11  ta  bc  Ihe  lanic  IhlDf,  ind  u- 
eWaieilbiKcbnv"itatr-tbBllitoiaTWhui*ltrwheDca,  pai^bl]i,ih«nanic.  TbcBum*  m- 
duead  bT  tlw  ilhatf  lc  a  natsnl  eiBditlen  ftoiBtbc  Icotcc  amf  branchia,  whleb  tako  ptccc  aa}j  In 
Tdybot  «aaibcr.  Al  flnt,  II  fnahle»  drccic  oT  honcr:  but  II  franulate*  iilth  11»  iDBo*|ibcn 
Inta  parWcla*  el  AfhieDt  ilie*,  hut  iddaiB  tuw  tbHi  i  corlandcc  cccd.  Il  !•  eallectcd  l^  Iba 
nUiTat,  mon  capcciinT  iliaut  Taun»,  whcn  tAc  ibrub  frowi  plcDliAUIj  i  bul  It  tt  oot  known  In 
Ihli  DciunliT  (( in  utlclc  at  ftiTclin  coDnicmj  tbcBuuuor  the  drugtlm  btlM  Ibc  BnRcle  juice 
oT  the  O^rnui  curapM**.     Tht  .Milit'  BUniarum  oufhl  to  be  In  aU  ateniln  ofllealon*,  u  ■  plinl 

oudiUni,  whlch  li  callcd  t^upiaD  lunna.  Thc  plaut  li  a  duIt*  nt  tlw  dcecrti  o<  Tcrtair  aiHt 
Sibi(ia,wban  It  temi  a  ftiodlbr  camcli;  whcDca  iti  Dame,  (Btimtri  Omimm,  l  f.  BSi.} 

CMnUnuptaAetiu  Soland.,  the  DdniapuDlceaof  O.andD.  Dod,  (ffot.  ff<g., 
t.  177S.,  and  onr  fie.  358.)  ii  a  New 
Zedand  ahnib,  intrDduced  in  183S,  or 
cwlier.  It  wai  originall]'  diKOvered  bf  Sir 
Joseph  Bankf  and  Dr.  Sotander,  in  17Q9, 
but  was  DOt  noticed  in  atiy  icientific  work 
till  B  deicription  of  it  was  publisbed  in 
Dod'i  Milla;  in  1838.  It  appears  to  bave 
been  firat  grown  in  Englsnd  by  Wm.  Le- 
Tcson  Qower,  Ehj.,  in  Eii  gat^eu  at  Titsey 
Place,  near  Ooditone,  where  it  flowered 
in  the  lumraer  of  1834.  It  wai  figured 
in  tbe  Bot.  Reg.,  b  July,  1835:  and  iu 
the  /forf.  TVimt.,  2d  lenet,  vol.  i.  t.  88., 
in  tbe^iBiDe  year.  The  seeds  were  sent 
hotne  by  the  miwiionaHei  in  New  Zea- 
Und,  wbere  it  ti  called  koiumn-gutukaka, 
or  the  parrot's  bUI;  and  where  it  ii  laid 
to  grow  to  the  siie  of  a  large  tree,  though  ti 
quite  sitflhiticose,  and  bave  not  reached  a  greate^  height  than  *ft.    "  l^tn 
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tbe  trUU  tfaat  have  been  made  of  the  proper  mode  oF  managing  it,  both 
by  Hr.  Oower  and  the  Rev.  John  Colenian,  by  wboni  it  waa  giveD  ta 
tbe  fbnner  gentleman,  it  would  appear  that  it  succeeds  best  when  treated  as  a 
hardy  plant,  Bod  turned  out  intoa  peat  border;  for  in  such  a  Bituation  it  has 
now  been  two  ^ears  ia  Hr.  Oowers  garden,  and  the  pltints  continue  to  look 
ver;  healthy,  with  a  profusion  of  blosBoms  formtng  for  next  year.  Kept  in  the 
greeD-bouse,  it  was  sickly,  aud  did  not  flower  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oower'8 
gvdener;  biitMr.  Coleman  succeededin  blossomine  it  in  alarge  potin  agreen- 
hotise,  and  in  inducing  it  to  ripen  its  pods.  Considering  the  cliniBte  of  New 
Zealand  is,  in  Bome  places,  so  much  hke  that  of  England,  that  some  apecies, 
such  as  Edwfirdsia  microphyila,  will  bear  thc  rigour  of  our  winters,  it  ia  not 
improbable  that  this  may  alGO  prove  b  hanly  plant :  if  so,  it^  extraordinary 
beauty  will  render  it  one  oF  the  most  valuable  species  that  has  been  introduced 
of  late  yenra ;  and,  even  if  it  should  be  no  hardier  than  SutherUndia  frut^s- 
cena,  it  will  atill  fomi  one  of  the  moat  important  and  welcorae  of  all  the 
modern  adflitions  to  our  flower.gardeDs."  (Horl.  2Vnru.,  2d  ser.  i.  p.  521.} 


SeCt  IV.      i^HASEO^EJK. 

Genus  XIX. 


^l 


WI8TA*R/^  Nutt.    Thb  Wist*ri*.    Xtn.  Syil.  Diadaphia  DecSndria. 

UntMaHHm.    KuU.  Om.  AnR.,  £.  p  ItS.j  Dk  PmL,  ».  pl  3».  |  Danl  HIIL,  E.  p.  348, 
%w»M^OIfd»  ip.  L..  Tlijnfaiibii.  iuM,  Kr.ahhl.  Rafiyi. 
n-WtiM.    Kuml  In  htnoar  rf  Cofpar  WUtar,  l.te  Profwtur  of  AB.Uinij  tn  thc  Uniwr.il)'  of 

.mSaa  «Rla,  which  h'e  drnomiinlBJ  W.  .peclb»  i  b«I  wKich  IJe  CJJidolta  hu  chui'»i]  lo  W. 

iil6aUL    iB  Dt  CudolW.  Prodrouau,  uid  Kme  olhei  ■or^  Wuui-h  ii  nrooKHuJy  .peUtct 


WMMi. 

Detcriptiim.^c.  Leaves  impari-pinnBte,  withoutstipulea.  Flowersin  ter- 
■niiial  raceraes,  Uue  lilac ;  wbeu  j^oung,  attended  by  biacteas,  which  after- 
wards  M  off.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  3»6.^  Deciduous  twining  ahrubs,  uativee 
of  North  AtDeni»,  and  China;  of  vigorous  growth,  and  forming,  when  in 
flowo',  Bome  of  the  mtrat  splendid  omaments  of  Eritish  gard«ia.  Tfaey  are 
quite  baidy,  will  grow  in  anv  soil,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  laym  of 
UM  young  shoots,  whichwill  root  at  everyjoint  if  laiddownduringsiunmeras 
tbeygrow.  Theymay  alaobepropagatedbycuttiags  of  the  roots;  or  byseeds. 
^  1.  W.  fbutb'scens  Dfc.      The  shrubby  Wistaria. 

JbluSmi   Pk.Fl.Am.  Srpl..   a  p.  «*.(    AnenjniM  «.■  ■•..rf^       >. 

imtttem  WaU.-rr.  tSw.,  lea :  WlMdTl.  mcK™  ^. 
atn.Amtr..S.o.U&.i  TtTMnlhuf  (hiltMxni  fUof 
Jbwm.  Ai^  JcT^MM.  ]  nimiBUiiamHan.Amfl.,S6.i 
tbe  Kidnrrbeui  Trce, 
«wow»    Bot.llv..t.!iEU.|  ■ndourjlr-s» 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Winga  of  the  corolla  eacb 

with  two  auricles.  Ovarv  elabrous.   Flow- 

m  odorous.  {Dec.  Frod.,  li.  p.  390.)     An 

doant  dedduous  cUmber,B  nativeof  Vir- 

giiua,  Carolina,  and  the  IllinoiB,  in  bt>sgy 

C'     ».     Introduced  in  1724,  and  fiowenng 
July  to  Sentember.    Ilie  flowera  are 
of  a  bluish  purple,  aml  eweet-scentetl,  the 

■tanilard  baving  a  grecnish  yellowspot  at  I 

tbe  base.    The  plant  ia  a  free  grower ;  antt. 
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in  3  or  4yearsy  if  planted  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  favourable  exposure  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  root  and  by  layers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d»  each ; 
at  BoUwyUer,  1  franc  15  cents;  and  at  New  York  37|  cents. 

3  2.  W.  CHTNE^Nsis  Dec,     The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

Jdftaifieati<m.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  590. ;  Don*a  MUI..  2.  p.  S4& 

SytumffmeM.    Glf dne  chin&uii  Simt  BoL  Mag.,  t  2063. ;  O.  •Inenste  Ker  Boi.  Reg.,  1 650. ;  Witarj« 

Consequ^iM  Loudon  Gard.  Mag.t  vol.  iL  p.  4SS.,  toL  xi.  p.  111.,  and  in  Hort.  Brit. 
EngramngM.    Swt  Brit  FL-Gard.,  1 81L ;    Bot  Mag.,  t  906&  ;    Bot  Rcs.,  t  65U ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.. 

1 773. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  foL  iL  p.  482. ;  and  omjig.  360. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c,  Wings  of  the  coroUa  each 
with  one  auricle.  Ovary  viilose.  Flowers 
larger.  {Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  390.)  A  visorous- 
growing  deciduous  twiner ;  a  native  of  China, 
mtroduced  in  1816 ;  flowering  in  British  gar- 
dens  in  May  and  June,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducing  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  W.  firu- 
tescens:  they  are  disposed  in  longer  and 
looser  racemes,  and  are  somewhat  paler  in 
colour.  On  established  plants  they  are  pro- 
duced  in  great  abundance ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  succeeded  by  seeds  in  England. 
This  plant  may  truly  be  considered  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  deciduous  climb- 
ers.      It  wiil  grow  wherever  the  common  360 

labumum  will  flourish ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  somewhat  more  tender  than 
those  of  that  tl-ee,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  fi^sts  in  venr 
late  sprtngs.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Capt.  Robert  Wei- 
banke,  in  May,  1816;  and  in  the  same  nionth,  but  a  few  days  later, 
another  plant  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Richard  Rawes.  Both  were  ob- 
tained  from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a  g^enerous,  but  unfortunate,  mer- 
chsuit  of  Canton,  of  whom  a  biography  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag,^ 
vol.  xi.  D.  111.  One  of  the  imported  plants  is  in  a  pit  in  the  garden  of 
Rook's  Nest,  near  Godstone  in  Surrey ;  but  it  is  sniall  when  compared 
with  one  raised  from  it,  which  every  one,  who  has  ever  entered  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  May  or  June,  for  some  years  past, 
must  have  been  struck  with  seeing  against  the  wall.  That  plant  has  now 
(March,  1835)  a  stera  the  height  of  the  wall  (11  ft.V  fi-om  which  branches 
proceed  on  one  side  to  the  distance  of  90  ft.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
distance  of  70  ft.  So  vigorous  is  this  plant,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppo^e  it  will  not,  if  allowed,  extend  to  double  or  treble  that  distance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  most  vigorous-growing,  and  abundant- 
flowering  climber  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  which  were  originally  sold  at 
six  guineas,  now  cost,  in  the  London  nurseries,  fi^om  U.  6d,  to  2«.  4d,  each ; 
at  Bollwyller,  they  are  3  fi*ancs ;  and  at  New  York,  3  doliars. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  JVisidria, 

W.  floribAnda  Dec  Prod.,  8.  n.  39^ ;  D61iciiot  polTiUcliyut  Ttum.  Jap.,  88L  ;  Houtt.  Ffi.  Sjfst.,  H. 
p.  ij63.  t.  64.  flg.  2. ;  Gl^clne  floiiblinda  WUld. ;  Dolichot  Jap6nicuB  Spreng. ;  FAdti  Ksmpf. ;  lia«  tl>e 
•temi  and  leaTec  glabrous,  tlie  mcemef  of  flowen  Tery  long,  and  Uie  oorolla  purple  aod  wnite  mixed. 
Tliia  ipeciea  haa  not  bcen  iutroduoed,  tbough  it  was  coi^ectured  by  Mr.  Sweet  that  the  shoou  fhmi 
the  roots  of  an  importpd  plant  in  the  Fuiham  Vunerj  migfat  be  of  this  tpecies,  because  the  leaTes 
were  quite  diflferent  flrom  those  of  tbe  upper  patt  of  the  plant,  being  hairy,  whiie  the  others  were 
smooth.  Mr.  Sweet  thought  it  likely  that  one  species  had  been  grafted  on  another ;  but  it  has  since 
been  obserred.  that  all  the  root«hoots  from  vigorous  plants  hare  hairy  leaves.  On  these  grounds  it 
was  that  W.  florlbfinda  was  recorded  into  our  Horttu  Briiannicu»  as  hsTing  been  introduced  in 
1880,  and  described  tbere  as  a  trailer,  with  shoots  10  ft.  in  length.  On  similarly  slisht  foundations, 
we  nave  no  doubt,  raany  species  have  been  recorded  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  tnc  year  1889»  we 
brought  oTer  some  plants,  and  a  pscket  of  seeds,  from  Carlsruhe,  the  produoe  of  a  plant  growing  there 
against  the  end  of  a  hot-house.  flowering  freely,  and  producing  seeds  every  jear.  Tnis  plant  had 
been  receiTed  by  M.  Hartweg,  the  director  of  the  garden,  as  the  Ol^dne  cnintosis  of  Bot.  Mag., 
1 9083w;  and,  as  when  we  saw  it  in  NoTember,  1888,  it  was  without  leaTes,  it  appeared  to  us  uncertain 
whether  it  was  correctiy  named  or  not  Some  of  the  plants  raised  flrom  the  seeds  whicb  we  brougbt 
oTer,  and  gare  to  thc  Clapton  Nursery,  haTe  sinoe  flowered  and  ripened  sceda  in  the  garden  of  F.  Ber. 
nasconi,  laq.,  near  Pinner  (  Sce  Gard.  Mag.,  toI.  zii.  p.  75.  and  p.  815.) :  but  we  received  this  in. 
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Cfalbff  cvrttln  nHwctlni  tU  »«(0«    PH^IjTf  H  mm)'  bc  k  dcw  ivvcis^  tiul  we  thlnk  it  ridk  prO' 
tHble»  fron  tbc  JvavFi  dT  ft  plut  in  Dur  Dirn  fArd#n,  r[mo  ruiRi  ftDm  th«  i«n]a  we  brou^t  fttim 


App.  I.     Suffiiiiicose  hardy  or  hay-hardy  Species  ofVhaseide^, 

in,bl.V,.Ild.«. 


■  nII,butlot«i»3  T'*^'*''»*??'''?^?  !'""*.'!•  "''""  bjMiiir»  fro...       
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App.  11.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Vhaseole^. 

DAiitei  UtmH<a  L.  ISMitt  JWe.,1  *'  !,'■  »  •wneoui  dimbet,  irith  ro«.coiou™i  flow 
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Sect.  V.     CASsiE^iE. 
Genus  XX. 


li 


QLEDVTSCniA  L.    Thb  Glbditschia.     Lm.  Syst,  Palygamia  Dioe^da. 

niifieatkm.    lin.  Gcn.,  1159. :  Lam.  IIL,  p.  857. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479. ;  Don'*  BfilL,  2.  pi  488. 


».  In  honour  of  Goiilieb  Gleditseh,  of  Leipsic,  once  a  profenor  at  Betlin,  and  defender  of 
LinncuB  against  Siegesbeck ;  author  of  Metkodut  F^tngorum  (IVSS),  Sgttema  Planiarum  a  Stamimim 
titu  (1761),  and  numy  other  Bmaller  worka. 

Description,  Deciduous  trees.  Branchlets  supra-axiilary,  and  ofteh  con- 
verted  into  branched  spines.  Leaves  a£ruptly  binnate ;  in  the  same  species 
pinnate,  bipinnate,  or,  rarely,  by  the  coalition  of  the  leaflets,  almost  simple. 
Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especiallv 
among  those  of  ^e  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  seed- 
bearing  suture,  which  is  rather  villose.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  479.)  Deciduous 
trees  of  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  ranks,  natives  of  North  America  or  China,  of 
easy  culture  in  ^ood  free  soil ;  and,  in  Britain,  generally  propagated  by  imported 
seeds,  or  grafhng.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
in  British  gardens ;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  is,  probably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American, 
and  the  Chinese ;  possibly  only  one.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  trunk  being  more  spiny  than  its  branches. 

3^  1. 6.  TBiACA^^NTHOs  Lm,    Thc  three-thomed  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locust, 

Idetdifieattim.    Lin.  Sp.,  1509. ;  Dea  Prod..  2.  p.  479. ;  Don*B  MilL,  2.  iiu  488. 

I^fnor^mes.     O.  trlac&nthoi  var.  m  polTfperma  Mart.  MUL ;    6.  meUloba   JValL ;   O.  finnbfia  Dii 

Hom, ;  Ackan  triac&nthof  Hort. ;    AdtiA  ameridLna  Fluk. ;  F£vier  d* Am^que,  i>. ;  Thomj 

Acacla,  Sweet  Locust,  UnHed  Statet ;  Carouse  &  Miel,  CoHada. 
Eugravina.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4. 1.  25. ;  Michx.  fU  Axb.»  2.  p.  164u  t  la  ;  Hort  Ang..  t  Sl. ;  Wats. 

Dend.  Brit^  1 138. ;  Fluk.  Mant.,  t  ^  t  %  ;  and  the  plates  of  this  speciei  in  our  Second  Volome. 

Spec,  Chctr,,  ^c,  Spines  simple  or  trifid ;  stout,  at  the  very  base  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  cylindncal,  but  tapered.  Leaflets  Unear-oblonff.  Le- 
gumes  flattish,  rather  crooked,  manynseeded,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
long  as  broad.  (Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  479.)  A  tree  of  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  higfa, 
a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

'StG.t,2  mermis  Dec.,  G.  Ije^vis  Hort,,  (Dec,  Leg,  Mem,,  2,  t.  22.  fig.  109.; 
Catesb.  CaroL,  1. 1.  43.;  Pluk,  Alm,,  t,  123.  fig.  3.;  and  the  plates  of 
this  variety  in  our  Second  Yolume)  has  the  stem  and  branches  not 
spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 

DescnpUon.  The  three-thomed  gleditschia,  or  honey  locust,  in  favourable 
situations  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  fl.,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  Britain,  there  are  specimens  of  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  grey  colour ;  and  of  the  ^oots  and 
spines,  when  young,  of  a  purplish  brown.  When  the  tree  attains  some  age, 
tne  bark  of  the  trunk  detacnes  itself  laterally,  in  plates  of  3  in.  or  4in.  in 
width,  and  2  or  3  lines  in  thickness.  The  trunk  and  branches,  when  the  tree 
b  young,  are  covered  with  large  prickles,  which,  though  they  are  not  ligneous, 
become  hard,  and  remain  on  xor  severai  years,  and  offer  a  fbrmidable  de- 
fence.  These  prickles  are  not  only  produced  by  the  young  wood,  but  occa- 
sionally  protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  tne  tree  is  of  con- 
siderable  bulk  and  age.  In  general,  the  trunk  presents  a  twisted  appearance, 
and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather  horizontally  than  in  an  uprigbt 
direction.    The  pinnated  foliage  is  particularly.  elegant,  and  of  an  agreeable 
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li|ht  shianig  greea :  it  appears  late  in  springy  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  sometimes  not  being  fully  clothed  till  tbe  xaiddle  or  end  of  June ; 
and  it  begins  to  tum  yellow,  and  drop  off,  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous;  the  male  flowers  being  in  the  form  of  catkin-like  racemes 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves.  As  iar  aa  we  have  observed,  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  produce  only  male  flowers ; 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plant  of  this  species  haviDg  produced  seeds  in 
Bngland,  excq^t  those  mendoned  by  Milier»  which,  however,  did  not  ripen ; 
though  we  have  seen  trees  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  bearing  their  long  crooked 
kgumes,  and  retaining  them  even  after  tbe  leaves  hiui  dropped.  These 
crooked  pendulous  pods  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  iong,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  they  contain  hard»  smooth,  brown  seedsy-enveloped  in  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance,  which,  for  about  4  month  after  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is  very  sweet, 
but  whicb,  after  a  few  weeks,  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  or  20  years,  is  generaiiy  about  the  average  of  a 
foot  a  year;  but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate.  In 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messra.  Loddiges,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1835,  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft. 
in  hei^t. 

Ge^fraphy,  The  sweet  locust  does  not  appear  to  have  a  verv  extensive 
range  m  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  belong  more  particufarly  to  the 
coantry  west  of  the  Alleglianies ;  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  anv  part  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  unless  it  be  in  Limestone  Valley,  where  the  Boif  is  generally 
rich^  and  the  situation  not  exposed.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi,  in  the  lUinois,  and 
soll  more  in  the  southem  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  abundant 
in  ferdle  soils.  It  is  generally  found  growing  with  «/uglans  nigra  and  Carya 
squamosa,  CThnus  riibra,  i^xinus  quadrangulata,  Roblnta  Pseud-i^caciay 
Neg&ndo  yraxinifolium,  and  Gymn6cladus  canad^nsis.  It  is  never  found  but 
in  good  soil ;  and  its  presence,  Michaux  observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

History.  The  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  1700;  and  Miller  informs  us,  that  it  produced  pods  in  the  Palace  Oarden 
at  Folham,  in  the  year  1728,  that  came  to  theirmll  size;  but  the  seeds  did 
not  ripen.  In  Martyn's  Mtiler,  only  one  species  is  described,  G.  triac&nthos ; 
Q.  monosp^rma  and  G.  hdrrida  being  made  varieties  of  it»  and  G.  poIysp6rma 
the  normal  form  of  the  species.  G.  triac&nthos  was  known  in  France  m  the 
dme  of  Du  Hamel,  who  recommends  it  as  an  omamental  tree,  but  liable  to 
luive  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  more  especially  when  the  tree  becomes 
foiked  at  the  summit,  and  two  branches  of  equal  size  spread  out  on  each 
side.  In  England,  it  was  never  recommended  to  be  planted  with  any  other 
view  than  as  an  ornamental  tree,  dll  Cobbett  became  a  nurservman,  and 
auggested  its  use  as  a  hed^  plant.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  had  ever 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  m  England ;  but  Manetd  informs  us  (Gard,  Mas.^ 
voL  xi.  p.  643.)  that  it  was  used  for  hedges  in  Lombardy,  but,  like  the  robima, 
when  tned  for  the  same  pnrpose,  it  was  soon  given  up.  (See  ^.  620.) 

ProperHes  and  Uset.  Tbe  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate 
of  52  Ib.  the  cubic  foot :  it  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility,  resem- 
Uing  in  this  and  other  respects  the  wood  of  the  robinia ;  but  its  grain  is 
coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky; 
and  diere  only  the  wood  is  employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  though  even 
there  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  used  neither  by  the  builder,  nor  the 
wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed  by  farmers  for  fences,  when  they 
cannot  procure  any  more  durable  kind  of  wood.  Michaux  says  that  the  only 
usefiil  purpose  for  which  he  thinks  the  tree  is  fit,  is  for  making  hedges ;  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe. 
A  sugar  has  l>een  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  ana  a  beer  made  by 
fermendng  it  while  fresh ;  but  this  pracdce  is  by  no  means  general,  even  in 
Amcrica,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Europe.    In  Britain,  this  species,  and  all 
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the  othera  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  considered  as  ornaraental  trees ;  but  in 
that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank ;  their  delicate  acacifr-like  foiiage,  and 
the  singularly  varied,  gracefiil,  and  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the  tree, 
more  especially  when  young  or  midale-«ged,  together  with  the  singular  fea- 
ture  afforded  by  its  spines,  will  always  recommend  it  in  omamental  plant- 
ations. 

SoU  and  SituatUm,  PropagaHony  ^c.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and 
a  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds;  the  climate  ougnt,  also,  to  be  some- 
what  favourable,  otherwise  the  wood  will  not  ripen;  and  it  requires  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  England,  or  the  summers  of  France,  to  ripen  the 
seeds.  The  species  is  always  propaeated  by  seeds  imported  from  America, 
or  from  the  south  of  France,  or  Iti^ ;  for,  though  seed  pods  are  seldom 
seen  hanging  firom  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  thev  are  produced  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  France, 
even  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Paris ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  in  fine  seasons 
in  Austria.  Cobbett  directs  the  seeds  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  soaking 
them  for  13  hours,  as  directed  for  those  of  the  robinia.  (See  p,624f.)  The 
aeeds,  he  says,  when  soaked  and  sown  in  March,  will  come  up  m  a  fortnigbt. 
They  are  best  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  when  quite 
young ;  as  they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  most 
part,  a  descending  direction.  The  variety  G.  t.  in^rmis  can  only  be  insured 
by  grafling  on  the  species.  In  general,  however,  abundance  of  plants  without 
spines  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings  of  G.  triacanthos. 

Stathiie*.  GletKtschis  triacdnthos  in  the  Environ»  qT  London.  At  Syon  there  U  a  tree  57  ft.  hlgli, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3 ft.,  and  oT the  headfi:}  ft. ;  lee  tbe  plate  of  thla  tree  In  VoL  IL  In  the  garden 
of  J.  Nicholt,  Esq.,  (the  Chancellor'8,  Queen  Street,)  Hammersmith,  there  is  a  tree  of  thit  apeciei 
47  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14  in.  in  diameter.  At  Parser*«  CroM,  it  it  40  ft.  high ;  at  Ham  House,  30  ft. 
bigh.    At  Kenwood,  38  years  planted,  it  ia  44  ft.  htgh ;  in  the  Mlle  End  Nurwry,  3K  ft.  higfa. 

GledUsch\K  triacdnthoi  Soyth  qf  London.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  25  years  planted,  and 
85  ft.  high.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.  In  Surrey,  at  Lady  Tankerville%  at  walton  on  Hiames, 
60  years  planted,  and  65  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ^rf"  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  OOft» 

Gledittchia  triacdntho»  North  qf  London.  In  Monmouthshire,  at  Tredegar  House,  50  years  ^anted, 
and  40  R.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  and  dOft  bigh, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in..  and  of  Ihe  head  SOft.  In  Suffblk,  at  Ampton  HaU,  15  yean  irfanted» 
and  25  ft.  higb.  In  Warwicksbire,  at  Wbitley  Abbey.  5  years  planted,  and  12ft.  high.  In  Wor. 
eestershire,  at  Croome,  80  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  higb.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orimitone,  52  ft.  higb. 
At  Knedliiigton,  10  years  from  the  seed,  13  ft.  high. 

GledUschia.  tnacdnthos  fn  ScoUand.  in  Berwicksbire,  at  the  Hirsel,  6  years  planted.and  8  ft.  higb. 
In  Haddingtonsbire.  at  Tyningham,  IGyears  planted,  and  34ft.  high.  In  Koss.sbire,  at  Brafaan 
Castle,  20  ft:  high.  In  Renft-ewshire.  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  tbe  tree  is^anted  against  a 
wall,  but  is  generally  killed  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  In  Sutberlandshirc,  at  Dunrobiu  CaMle» 
16  years  planted,  104  ft.  high. 

Gleditsehin  triacdnthos  in  Irdand,  At  Cypress  Grore.  15  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  higb.  .\t 
Terenure,  15  jrears  pUnted,  and  10  ft.  bigh.  1n  Cullenswood  Nursery,  SO  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 
In  Down,  at  Moira,  near  Beira8t,55ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  he«d36ft. 

GledttsclAn  triacdnthos  in  Foreign  Countries,  In  Franoe,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Planlea,  100 
jears  planted,  and  80  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft. ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon, 
50  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high :  at  Colombier,  near  Mets,  70  yean  planted,  and  55  ft.  higb,  with  a 
dear  tnink  of  30  ft. :  at  Nantes,  lu  tbe  nursery  ofM.De  Nerrieres,  40  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlits,  46  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  bigh.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Laxen. 
burg,  40  yean  planted,  and  Saft.  high  ;  at  BrOck  on  tbe  Leytha,  45  yean  planted,  and  47  ft.  high. 
In  Prulsia,  at  Sens  Soud,  45  vean  planted,  and  50  ft.  higb.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Bo. 
tanic  Garden,  24  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmsboe,  12  yean  planted.  and 
8ft.bi|rh.  In  Denmark,  at  Droningaard,  40  yean  planted,  and  16ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund, 
12  ft.  high.  In  Rustia,  in  the  Crimea,  the  tree  ripcned  seeds  in  1827,  and  again  in  1828  and  l^,  fram 
which  young  i>Unts  bave  bcen  raised.  (.Wm.  de  la  Soc.  Econ.  Bar.  de  la  Ruu.  M^rid.,  1.  p.  40.)  In 
It^,  in  Lumbardy.  at  Monsa,  29  yeais  planted,  and  3U  ft.  higb. 

GledUsch\B.  triacdnthos  inirmis.  In  EngUnd,  in  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  72  ft.  higb,  dl. 
ametcr  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  71  ft. :  soe  tbe  pUte  of  tbis  noble  trec  in  our  Second 
Volume  In  Hertfardslilre,  at  rhcshunt,  8  yean  jUnted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at 
Whitley  Abbey,  6  yean  pUnted,  and  14 ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Martefontaine.  46  ft  high ;  and  in  the 
Toulon  Botanic  Garden,  36  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WOrlitx,  35  yean  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxcnburg.  nrar  Vienna,  16  yean  planied,  and  20(1  high  ;  at  BrDck 
on  tbe  Lenha.  40  ycan  pUnted,  and  45  ft.  higb.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GOttingen. 
25  yean  pUnted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

Commerdal  Statistics,  One  year'8  seedling  plants  of  the  species,  in  the 
London  nurseries/are  10*.  perlOOO;  trees  6  ft.  high,  from  2s,  to  2*.  6d.  each ; 
and  seeds  are  4«.  per  packet ;  and  plants  of  G.  t.  inermis  are  2«.  6</.  each. 
At  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  franc  each ;  and  of  G.  t.  inermis, 
1  franc  50  cents.  At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents  each,  and  of  the  variety,  G.  t.  in^-rais,  50  cents;  and  seeds  of  the 
species  are  rdollar  per  Ib. 


LEUtlMIMA'CE£.       Cl.EDlTSCHIJ. 


.    W(H.  Cir.,tH.!  D«.  Pnid.,ip  479.;  I>on'illlU..l.pKS. 

.._,   .'    .        „...   "  -  ^  ,  G. »nuillw  Jton*.  1  G.  UUeioll 


l^e.  Ciar.,  $c.  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifid,  few.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
acute.  LegumeB  fluttiah,  rouadish,  l-seeded.  (Dec.Prct(.,u.p.i^9.)_  A 
deciduous  tree  ofthe  lorgest  aize,  a  netive  or  moist  woods  of  CsroliDa. 
Florida,  and  the  ItUnois.  latroduced  in  1783,  fuid  floweriiig  in  June 
July. 

Oeicription.     This  tree,  according  3^4  -'^  • 

to  Blichaux,  is  Terjr  distinct  from 
O.  triacanthoB  io  the  fonn  of  its 
G-uita;  wbich,  instead  of  bcing  long 
siliquea,  are  flat  round  pods,  con* 
taining  onl;  a  single  seed  in  each. 
In  otber  rwpects,  it  closeljr  resem- 
bjes  the  honey  locust,  from  which, 
in  England,  where  neither  of  them 
ripena  seeds,  we  conaideT  it  abnost 
impoesible  to  distinguisb  it.  It  grows  « 
to  tbe  height  of  60  fl.  or  80  ft. ;  and 

the  hark,  tfaough  smooth  when  the  >^ 

tree  i»  young,  yet  cracits  aiid  scalea  j^ 

off  when  the  tree  grows  old,  as  in 
O.  triactothos.  Theieaves,  Michaui 

ny s,  differ  firoin  those  of  O.  triacanthos,  in  being  a  littte  smaller  in  all  their 
proportions.  The  branches  are  armed  with  thorns,  which  are  also  les« 
numerous,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  G.  triacanthos. 

Geography,  Hitlory,  i^c.  O.  monosp^rma  is  found  but  sparingty  in  North 
AmericB.  Whote  days  may  be  paased  in  going  tbrough  a  counlry  abounding 
with  the  commoa  species,  wichout  secing  a  single  ptant  of  Q.  monosp^rma. 
It  ia  found  in  the  south  of  Carolina,  in  Oeorgia,  and  in  East  Florida ;  and 
always  in  rich  moist  soil ;  or  in  swamps  which  liarder  rivers,  and  are  occa- 
aiuDallv  overflowed  by  tbem.  In  such  soils,  it  is  fotind  growing  among 
Taxodium  distichum,  li^ma  grendidentilta,  ^''ceT  rubrum,  Qu^rcus  lyrata. 
Plbners  crenitta,  Jilglans  cinerea,  and  other  speeics  requiring  deep,  rich, 
inoist  soil.  The  tree  «as  introduced  into  England  in  1783,  by  Mark  Catesby, 
ud  treated  in  all  respects  tike  O.  triac&nthos ;  of  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 
conadered  only  a  variety.  It  is  rmsed  in  the  nurseries  fram  imporCed  seed; 
bnt  wbeihn'  the  ptants  really  lum  out  perfectly  distinct,  with  respect  lo  the 
Jbrm  of  their  fruit,  is  uncertain;  from  their  not  having  yel,  as  fiir  as  we 
know,  fhiited  in  Bngland.  We  thtnk  it  probabte  that  the  pecutiarity  of  the 
Ihiit  wilt  be  reproduced  from  seed  in  niost  cases;  and  we  should  not  t>e 
iDore  surprised  at  its  doing  so,  than  at  parlicutar  varieties  of  pears  and 
apples  coming  true  (rom  seed.  Il  does  not  ajipear  to  bave  produced  seedi 
in  France,  where  it  is  not  mucb  cuttiviited,  as  it  is  thought  10  be  more  Itable 
to  injury  from  frosl  than  O.  Iriac6nthoH. 

Sunmei  Tbt  luiHI  tm  ln  tbt  ndihlxHirhaiid  or  I«ndaa  beaclni  Ihli  mok  it  (t  Stoii,  whm  U 
l»80n.lili)i,  dUmrtnof  tlie  Irunk  ift.,  «nd  of  thr  hc»cl*lft.  ;  »rJ  ii  Ounnmburj  >iirli  thwe  ll 
•  tnwEDft.hlgh.  In  Pnncc,  nnr  Fiil^  u  ScCaui.Soft.  hlsh.  In  Auitria,  ■!  Vkniu.  In  Ihe  Bo. 
~    "  wn  pUnicfl,  whI ss n.  hlgh;  it  Luenburg,lSyeBTBpluitcd,aiidfiOft.  blvb.    In 

'BDUnlc  OuiIki  *t  ODttlngni,  is  jtm  planleri.  and  dO  ft.  hl|h.    Prlce  S  pnli, 
uncrin,  £■;  1  iguut,  ■nd  nrpUnU  ftom  Si.  10  Ei.  M.  each ;  U  Vem Yof k,  pluti  >» 

A  Pw 

SwClar.te  tkiineitblck,  ihort,  nol  nrclj  thrie  lanlhn'.  L«Se<>  oMon>,  obluie.  LecuDi 
oblona,  >IIDIt  A  nitlTC  tt  (ho  AllMhinT  MounUliiI,  IDd  dC  Virginia.  (Dfc.  Prni..  It  n  47t 
tbUun,  wt  ar*  indliicd  to  igrn  wlth  Hichiux  in  ihinkiug  only  t  titlMji  oT  G.  Iriicfnlhi 
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S  4.  G.  8INb'nsis  Lam»    The  Chinese  Oleditschia. 

IdeiU0cati<m.    Lnn.  Dict,  S.  p.  465c ;  Dec  PracL,  9.  p.  47ft  ;  Doii't  MUL,  i.p,1S8. 

Synonyme*.    O.  h^rrida  Wmd.  Sp.,  4  p.  1096. :  F6vier  de  la  Chine,  Fr. 

JSngraviftg$.    Dec.  L^gum.  lA6m.,  1 . 1 1. ;  aod  the  plate  of  thia  apedes  in  our  Seoond  VoluiBe. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Spines  stout,  conical ;  those  on  the  branches  simple  or 
branched ;  those  on  the  stem  grouped  and  branched.  The  leaflets  ovate- 
ellipticaly  obtuse.  Legumes  compressed,  long.  A  native  of  China.  The 
spines  in  this  species  are  axillary,  not  dlstant  from  the  axil.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii. 
p.  479.)  A  deciduous  tree,  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines,  from 
the  American  species.  The  spines,  which  are  very  strong  and  branchy»  are 
more  abundant  on  the  trunK  than  on  the  branches,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  bundles.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are  eiliptic 
obtuse,  notched  on  the  edges,  smooth,  shining,  aud  much  larger  tfaan 
those  of  any  other  species.  (fietf.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  248.)  The  pods  are  rarely 
above  6  in.  long.  The  tree  stands  the  cold  better  than  the  honey  locust, 
and  has  ripen^  its  fruit  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cels.  (Dict.  det  Eauxet  det  Forett,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  The  rate 
of  growth,  judging  from  young  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti' 
cultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddi^es,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  G.  triadinthos.  A  fuU-grown  tree  of  this  spedes  in 
the  grounds  at  Syon,  under  the  name  of  O.  h6rrida,  54  h.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.,  is  figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  It 
is  of  less  height,  and  with  a  raore  spreading  head,  than  the  American  roe- 
cies  in  the  same  pleasure-grounds.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  and  is 
generallypropagated,  in  theBritish  nurseries,  by  grafVing  on  the  common 
species. 

Varietiet. 

1f  G.t.2  mermit  N.  Du  Ham.,  G.  jap6nica  Lodd.  Cat,,  G.  iav&nica  Lam., 
(see  theplate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  onlv  difiers  from 
G.  sinensis  in  being  without  spines,  and  being  a  less  vigorous- 
growing  tree.     !(  seems  a  very  desirable  variety  for  small  gardens. 

1t  G.  t^  mdjor  Hort.,  G.  h6rrida  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  seems  scarcely  to 
difler  from  the  species. 

¥  (?.  f .  4  ndna  Hort.,  G.  h.  nana  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.,  (see  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  Second  Volunie,)  is  atree  of  somewhat  lower  growth 
than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it  appears  to  us,  worth  keeping 
distinct. 

1t  G.  t.  5  pttrpurea  Hort.,  G.  h.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.,  (see  our  plate  in 
Vol.  II.,)  is  a  small  tree  of  compactuprightgrowth,  very  suitable  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 

Oiher  Varietiet  of  G.  tinensit.  In  Loddiges's  arboretum  there  is  a  phmt 
marked  G.  chinentit  (Potts),  which  was  imported  from  China  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is,  at  present,  a  low  bush,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prove  something  distinct.  There  were  also,  in  1835,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden,  some  plants  without  names,  apparently  belonging  to  thia 
species ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  genus  is  in  great  confiision,  and 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  can  be  stated  respecting  it. 

StatMict.  The  largert  tree  of  thls  rpeclet in  tbe  neifl^bourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Sron,  54  ft.  higii, 
bcfore  noUced ;  In  the  Mlle  End  Nuncry  is  one  47  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunlc  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  tbe 
hcad  46  ft. ;  in  Dorsetahire,  at  Melbury  Park,  ia  one  86  years  planted,  and  26  ft.  high ;  in  Sunex,  at 
Wett  Dean,  14  yean  plantcd,  and  4S  ft  higfa ;  in  Wiltshlre,  at  Longford  CasUe,25  yean  plaDted,  and 
85  ft.  hizh  :  in  Bcrkshire,  at  White  Knigbts,  94  yean  plantod,  and  00  ft.  high ;  In  Suflblk,  at  Amp. 
ton  HalT,  15  years  planted,  and  22  ft.  higb.  In  Scotland,  in  Lawson*s  Nursenr,  at  Edinburi^,  10 
yeari  planted,  and  12  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  25  years  planted,  and  7i  n.  biah.  In  Irdauid* 
In  the  Giasnevin  Botanic  Garden  at  Dublin,  20  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  hish.    In  France,  In  Paric» 


worlitx,  ^  years  pianted,  ano  xn.  nign  ;  in  Austna,  at  vienna,  m  Koscntnars  Mursery,  17  yean 
planted.  and  20  ft.  nigh.  In  Pnissia,  at  Stns  Souci,  10  yesn  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  HmoTer, 
in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Gdttingen,  25  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

3^  5.  G.  (s.)  MACRACA^NTHA  Dctf.    Thc  long-spiued  Gleditschia. 

TdenHfioatkm.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  24A  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 
SynonymeB.  G.  f%rox  Baudr. ;  F<^vier  k  grosaes  E't>inc8,  Fr. 
Engraving.    The  plate  of  this  specics  in  our  Second  Volumc. 
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Spce,  Char.p  ^e.  Prickles  strong,  branchy»  DumerouB.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
somewhat  r^^  optched»  dentated.  Pods  elongated.  {^Deif,  Arb.,  ii.  p.  246.) 
A  dectduous  tree  with  a  prickly  trunk ;  the  prickles  aiillary,  large ;  and  the 
l&i£et8  also  large-  It  ia  said  by  Baudrillart  to  be  a  native  of  China  (Dict. 
dcs  Eaux  ei  des  Foreti^  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  is 
udcertaiiu  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the  leafletB  coriaceouSy  dark 
green»  and  shining  on  the  upper  surfiice.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a  puiplish  brown  colour.  On  the 
whole»  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  G.  Binensis,  of  which  it  is,  probabl  v, 
only  a  varie^.  It  is  very  hftrdy ;  and  Desfbntaines  says  that  it  frmts  freefy 
in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  pods  are  long,  pendu- 
ious,  Bwelled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  a  sharp  acrid 
pulp,  somewhat  resemblin^  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations  from 
whichy  mhea  inhaled,  occasion  sneezing. 

Slatirtirt    Tbe  lamest  tree  In  tiie  neifllalxmrhood  of  Londcm  b  tluit  at  8]roD,  flgttred  In  (w 
Volume :  it  k  57 ft  blgb.  dUnneier  oT  tbe  tnink  Sft.» Mid  of  tbe  beed 63lt    fn  Mmex,  at  Audlej 
End,  ie  •  tnc.  60  yean  piBnted,  wblch  is  SO  (t  blgb ;  and  in  Hertfordfbiie,  at  Cbeabunt,  one  7  Tean 
plantcd  to  18  /t  blgb.    In  IreUnd,  at  Tercnttre^li  a  tree  15  jmn  planted.  and  Ifi  it  higb.    Planta, 
in  tbe  Loodon  nurKrief,  ave  S«.  6<L  each  {  and  at  Mew  York,  1  doUar. 

X  6.  O.  (s.)  FB^ROX  Desf,    The  ferocious^priciitM  GleditBchla» 

JUMIfcaMMk   DecC  AftL,&p.M7.l  I>on'bMUL,SLp.|A& 
O.  orienOlto  Bote  -,  Ffrier  h^rte^,  Fir, 


Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid»  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  notched.  {Derf.  Arh.^  ii.  p.  247.)  A  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
thickly  beset  with  strong  branchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow 
from  30ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height;  bnt  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of 
introduction  into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  firom  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
LoddigeSy  we  should  say  it  was  only  a  yariety  of  G.  sinensis ;  thou^  Des- 
fofltaines  states  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  different. 
It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost 
et.  6^each. 

1  7.  G.  CA^spiCA  Derf,    The  Caspian  Gleditschia. 

Idtid^UaUim.    Derf.  Aibi.  S.  p^  M7.  \  DoaH  MUL,  8.  p.  m 
6.  eaipUna  Ami:. 


Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Prickles  slender»  trifid,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo- 
late,obtu8e.  {Derf.  Arb.y\\.  p.  247.)  A  natiye of  Persia,  and  found  also  near 

'  the  Caspian  Sea.  Nothiug  is  known  of  its  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  it  strongly 
resembles  G.  sin^nsis  (ofwhich  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety)  in  its  leaves, 
genend  appearance,  and  habit.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822; 
and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
high.  It  is  propa^ed  by  graftin^  on  the  common  species;  and  plants,  in 
the  London  nursenes,  are  firom  1#.  6</.  to  2jr.  6i.  each. 

z  Gf.  c.  2  tuhiwreicen»  Hort.,  F^vier  verd&tre,  Fr.,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bcm  Jar^aier  for  1836,  as  a  variety  of  this  spedes. 


App.  i.     Other  Sorts  qf  Oleditschia. 

Evciy  BKidlAcatloik  of  tbe  tpcelei  oT  tbla  ^eoot  la  lo  IntcretUng,  both  In  pcint  of  tbe  dcnnoe  of  Us 
fiaBasc,  and  tbe  ringularitj  of  Itf  pricklc^  that  new  ▼arietlea  haTC  bccn  eagerly  tought  artcr  by  cuL 
tWaion ;  and  the  Mnoa  icwni  particularij  fkrourable  to  thl*  dcilre,  fhmi  tbe  tendency  orseedliog 
plantc  to  «port.  Ilenoe  tbere  are  aevenl  namc*  In  oolleeUons,  of  whlcb  it  ia  difficult  to  tay  «nytblng 
«ati«factory  in  the  precent  young  and  immature  state  of  the  planU.  In  thc  Horticultural  Soclcty^ 
Oaiden  are  G,  mhraedntkaf  O.  Bikqol,  and  O.  pne*oozi  and  in  McHTt.  Loddigeiri  arboretum 
aie  planta  marked  G.  aquduea^  which  are  evldently  the  lame  aa  O.  monoipirma,  CSf.  orientJHfs, 
cvidently  G.  fdrox,  G,  ckMtuis  (alreadv  mcntioned)  a  and  lome  young  planta  without  namct. 
Thoagh,  fkom  a  canfkd  ezamination  of  all  tbe  treci  of  tbis  genut  In  tbe  nogDbourtiood  of  London, 
lait  sununer,  we  sre  of  opinlon  tbat  tbere  cannot  be  more  than  two  dlfittnct  qpeoiec  in  Britich  nur. 
•crio,  yet  we  stroDgly  anproTC  of  kccping  all  thc  varietica  distinct :  because,  in  point  ofomamrnt 
and  efnct  h)  •ccnery,  tney  are  altogether  aa  valuablc  as  ipccia.  what  two  ipccios»  for  example, 
can  be  morc  dUtinct  tban  O.  triadinthoi  and  G.  t  indrmis,  both  in  thcir  winter  and  in  Ihelr  summer 
■Catc,  as  may  be  icen  bv  thc  platcs  in  our  Sccond  Volume?  G.  indica  Pen.  is  a  Bcngal  ipcclet,  not 
yet  intioduced,  and  prooably  tender. 
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Genus  XXI. 


ifj 


GYMNO'CLADUS  Lam.    Thb  Oymnocladus.    Lin,  Syst.  Dioe^cia 

Dec4ndria. 

Ideniifieatiom.    Lmi.  Dlct,  1.  p.  733. ;  111.,  1 82S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p^  479 

DeHvalkm.  Fnmguumog,  naked, mnd  klddot,  alMraach ;  from  the  naked  appeonince  of  the  bnndiet 
during  wlnter,  wben  ihey  scem,  unlen  perbapi  at  the  pointi  of  the  thootf,  totally  deroid  of  budiL 

DeicripHcnu  There  is  only  one  species,  a  deciduous  tree,  with  uprigfat 
branches,  and  inconspicuous  buds. 

¥  1.  O.  CANADB^NSis  Lam.     The  Canada  Oymnocladus,  or  Kentucky 

Coffee  Tree. 

IdentOoatkm    Lam.  Dlct,  t  p.  73&,  and  DL,  t.  82SL ;  Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,S.  pc  24L ;  Dea  Prod.,  1 

Pl  480. ;  Don's  MUL,  S.  p.  4»L 
a^noMfmee-     OuUandlna  diofca  IM.  ^.,54d:   Hyperanthdra  diofca  Vaki  S^mb.,  L  ik31.,  IM. 

Arb..  1. 1 103. ;  Nicker  Tree,  Stump  Tree,  UMted  Statet ;  Bonduc,  Chiquler,  fV. ;    (Shicot,  Ca. 

nadiani  Canadiicher  Scbuaaerbaum,  X?^. 
Engnuriagt,    Reich.  Mag.,  1 4a ,  Dub.  Arb.,  t.  lOS. ;  and  our  platet  of  thia  tree  In  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  A  deciduous  tree,  with  branches  blunt  at  the  tip,  bipinnate 
leaves,  flowers  in  racemes,  and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4^7  pinn« ; 
Uie  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  but  a  single  leaflet,  the  rest  each 
of  6 — 8  pairs  of  leaflets.  (^Dec.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  480.)  A  native  of  Canads, 
introduced  in  1748;  growmg,  in  England,  to  the  hei^t  of  30ft.  or  40  ft.; 
and  flowering  in  August. 

Description.  In  its  native  country,  this  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  50  ft. 
or  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  firom  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  branches  have 
almost  sdways  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  head,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastiguite,  and  finom  the  points  of 
the  branches  being  few,  and  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with  those  of  almost 
every  other  tree.  They  are  also  whoUj^  without  the  appearance  of  buds; 
and  this  latter  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  gives  the  tree,  during 
winter,  the  appearance  of  b^ne  dead ;  and  hence  the  Canadian  name  of  chicot, 
or  sturop  tree.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  eztremely  rouffh,  and  detaches 
itself,  after  a  certain  age,  in  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  roiled  backwards  at 
the  end,  and  projecting  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  every  other,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  the  tree  is  clothed  with  leaves,  the  head  forms  a  dense 
mass,  roundish  or  oval.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  ft.  long, 
and  20  in.  wide ;  but,  on  trees  nearly  ftUl  grown,  they  are  not  half  that  size. 
The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  spikes  of  8  in.  or  more 
in  length :  they  appear  from  May  to  Julv,  and  are  succec^led  by  lai^  cimeter- 
shaped  pods,  5  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  about  2  in.  or  more  in  breadth.  The 
roots  ot  the  tree  are  few,  thick,  and  directed  downwards,  as  the  branches  are 
upwards,  rather  than  horizontaUy. 

Geography.  The  ^mnocladus  prows  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  Montreal, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Ontano  and  Erie;  but  it  is  otfly  sparingly  found 
in  these  places,  which  are  its  northem  limits.  It  is  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  tracts  which  border  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers, 
between  lat.  35°  and  40°  N.  It  is  there  found  along  with  Ji^glans  nigra, 
ITlmus  ri^bra,  Liriodendron  Tulipffera,  i^xinus  quadranfful&ta,  Oledf tschia 
triacinthos,  and  more  especially  with  Celtis  occidentalis.  It  is  never  found 
but  on  the  very  richest  soils. 

Hisiory.  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1748,  and  was  culti- 
vated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  where  it  is  believed  the 
original  tree  still  exists.  Being  very  hardy,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  durins  summer,  it  has  found  its  way  into  most  coUections  in 
England,  and  is  cuso  cultivated  in  France  and  the  south  of  Ocrmany. 
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ProperHts  and  Uses.  Tbe  wood  lb  very  hard  and  compact;  it  b  also 
Btrong  and  tough,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour.  In  America,  it  is  used  both  in 
cabinet-making  and  carpentiy,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the  robinia,  it  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  sap-wood  into  heart-wood ;  so 
that  a  trunk  6  m.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  lines  of  sap-wood,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  employed  for  usefiil  purposes.  The 
senis  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ^und  as  a  substitute  tbr  cofiee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  m  this  way  has  been  long  since  dis- 
continued.  The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this 
^nua  is  nearly  allied),  are  said  to  be  whoiesome,  and  slightly  aperient.  The 
irve  bark  is  extremely  bitter ;  so  that  a  morsel,  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
maize,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a  violent  irritation  m  the  throat.  In 
Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  omamental  purposes ;  and,  considered 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Soii,  Siuationy  Propagatwn,  ^t.  A  rich,  deep,  free  soil  is  essentiai  to  the 
thriving  of  this  tree;  and  such  a  soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed 
dtuations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  b^  imported  seeds ;  but  it  will 
grow  freely  firom  cuttings  of  the  roots,  care  being  taken  in  planting  to  keep 
that  end  upwards  which  is  naturally  so. 

fUntitHct,  G^mmddadiu  canadintii  ht  BmgUmd.  In  tbe  enviroiu  of  LoodoD,  at  Whitton.  87  jmn 
pbnted,  and  60 11  higb  :  at  Syon,  54  ft  hish,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  In.  and  of  the  head  S9  ft.  (ie« 
oiur  piate  of  tbit  tree  In  VoL  IL) ;  in  the  M ile  End  Nursery,  35  ft. ;  at  Kenwood,  85  yemn  fdantcd,  and 
9Dft.  hi^.^SouiMqfLomdom.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  85  yean  planted,  and  80 ft.  bigb.  In  Suney, 
at  Sc  Anae*«  Hill,  90  Tean  planted,  and  45  ft.  hlgb:  at  Claremont,  45  ft.  bisb.  the  dlameter  of  the 
trunk  19  in.,  and  of  tbe  facad  35  ft. :  at  Walton, «  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  bigh,  dlameter  of  the 
irank  ]8in.,and  of  tbebead  33 ft. ;  at  rambam  Castle,  45  yean planted.  and  85 ft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter 
oTtbe  truttk  18in.,in  poor  soll  on  chaik.^Karth  <if  London.  fn  Cbefbire.  at  Kinmel  Fark,5  jeari 
ptanted,  and  5  ft.  bigfa.  In  Hertfordahire,  at  Cbesbunt,  7  Tean  planted,  and  18  ft.  bigh.  In  Oxford. 
■hiie^ in  tbe OzfbrdBolanic  Oarden, 40 yean pianted, ana 35 ft.  bigb, the diameter  of  the trunk  1  ft. 
8  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  In  Worccfttenliire,  at  Croom^  40  yean  planted,  and  00  ft.  high,  diameter 
«r  tfae  tiunk  18  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  30  ft. 

Cjfmmdciadmt  eanaddm^  »m  Seotkmd.  In  the  Edinburgb  Botanic  Oarden,  15  ft  higb ;  in  Law- 
aon*s  MuiBery,  10  yean  planted,  and  6ft.  high  :  in  the  Olasgow  BoCanic  Oarden,  18  yean  planted. 
and  13  ft.  faigb  ;  in  tbe  Perth  Kunery,  18  ft.  high. 

Owmndaadus  oanadimrit  in  Irelamd  In  tbe  Olainevin  Botanic  Oarden,  86  yean  planted,  and  M  ft: 
higb,  diametcr  of  tbe  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  bcad  7  ft. ;  at  Terenure,  80  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  bigb ; 
In  me  CuUenawood  Munery,  10  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  high. 


CgmndetadmM  camad^nais  in  Foreigm  Coumtriet.    In  Fnnce,  at  Paiif,  in  the  Jardin  dci  Plantec,  GO 

yean  plantcd,  and  55  ft.  high,  tbe  dumetcr  of  tbe  tnink  80  In.,  and  of  the  head  40ft. :  at  Sc^aux,  18 

yean  pianted^^and  30  ft  hiin ;  in  tbe  Botanic  Oarden  at  Toulon,  80  yean  planted,  and  85  ft.  bigfa ;  in 

'm  at  Mett,  38  yean  planted,and40ft.  higfa;  atColombier,  near  Metz,  80yean 


ine  JMcanic  uaraen  at  Mecs,  »  yean  pianteo,  ano  wn.  n)gn ;  ac  coiomoier,  near  Jiteue,  tiu  yean 
planted,  and  65  ft.  bigb.  In  Aiutria,  at  Vienna,  13  yean  pianted,  and30  ft.  bigh,  In  nunla,  at 
Itertin,  at  Sans  Souci,  30  yean  planted»  and  30ft.  higb ;  in  the  Pfiiuen  Inael,  8  yean  planted,  and 
82  ft.  higb.  In  Hanover,  In  tbe  Botanlc  Oarden  at  Gfittingen,  86  yean  planted,  andSOft.  bigb.  In 
Italy,  at  Monia,  89  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,    Plants  in  the  London  nurseries  are  2#.  6(2.  each ;  at 
BoUwyUer,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Genus  XXII. 


CE^CIS  L.    Tbe  Judas  Tree.    JUn.  Syst.  Decandria  Monog/nia. 

Idemiificatiom.     Lin.  Oen.,  Mo.  5ia ;  Lam.  UL,  1 3S8. ;  Oasrt  Fruct,  t  m ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  61&  j 

Dan*!  Mia,  SL  p.  463. 
%nnwymfr.    5iliqu&itrum  Tomrm.  LuL,  t414 ;  Maemek  Metk. ;  Oainier  Fr. ;  Judadbaum,  Ger. 
Derimaiiom.    From  kerkit»  a  shuttlecock,  tbe  name  giroi  by  TbeopbnMtus  to  tbis  tree. 

Descr^tion^  ^c.  Leaves  simple,  heart-shaped  at  the  basCy  many-nerved, 
entire,  protruded  afler  the  flowers ;  these  bome  in  groups,  each  on  a  pedicel 
nroceeding  directlv  from  the  tnink  or  branches.  (JDec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  518.) 
Deciduous  trees  ot  the  third  rank,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  or  North 
America. 

t  l.  C.  Aliqua^strum  L.    The  common  Judas  Tree. 


H.    Lin.  SpL.  534. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  518. ;  Don't  MilL,  8.  ui  463. 
SIH^uAitrum  orbicuUtum  Meenck  Metk. ;  Love  Tree ;  Gainler  oomraun,  Afbrt  de  Judie^ 

»'  "  ' 
imgravnuga. 
TnVol^I, 


F^. }  Arlwl  d'  Amor,  Span.i  Judaibaum,  Ger. 
Emgravim.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  7. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  113&  ;  MilL  Icon.,  853. ;  and  the  platet  of  tbii  qieciet 
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Spec,  Char.,  Sj^c.  Leaves  yery  obtuse,  and  whollv  glabrous.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  sunny  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Flowers  of 
a  deep  rose  coiour;  in  a  variation,  wbite.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  518.)  A 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  introduced  in  1596. 
Height  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Varieties. 

m  C.  S.  2  parvifldrum  Dec. — A  shrub ;  its  branches  spotted  with  white; 

its  flowers  smaller  by  half  than  those  of  the  spedes.    A  native  of 

Bokhara.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
t  C.  S.  S^fldre  dldido.^Fiowers  whitish.    There  is  a  plant  of  this  tn  the 

London  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden. 
1 C.  8. 4  rdtea. — A  seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has  flowered 

in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Kew;  has  numerous  flowers,  which  are 

brighter,  and  a  shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ;  and  they 

also  appear  about  a  fortnight  iater ;  but  it  is»  perhaps,  hardly  wortb 

noticing  as  a  variety. 

Descriptinn,  ^c,  The  common  Judas  tree,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forms  a 
handsome  low  tree,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of  a  parasol ; 
and  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object  in  spring,  especially  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  numerous  bright  purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves, 
in  May,  and  are  produced  not  only  from  the  young  wood,  but  from  wood  of 
6  or  8  vcars*  growtb,  and  even  from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  round  and 
beart-shaped,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  flat,  thin,brown  pods,  nwly  6  inches  in  length,  which  pemain  on 
the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  winter 
season.  In  moist  seasons,  the  tree  often  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  tree  cenerally  flowers  fireel  v ;  but  the 
pods  are  not  produced  in  abundance,  unless  tne  tree  is  planted  against  a  wall; 
and  only  spanngly,  and  in  the  finest  seasons,  on  standard  trees.  The  rate  of 
growth  is  about  18  in.  a  year,  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Geograpky  and  Htstoty.  The  Judas  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  about  Rome ;  in  Oreece,  in  Jamu,  in 
Asiatic  Turkev,  and  more  especially  in  Judea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Oerard 
in  1596,  who  has  dven  a  eood  figure  of  it,  and  says,  '*  The  Frenchmen  c»ll  it 
guainier,  as  though  they  sbould  say,  vaginula,  or  a  little  sheath :  most  of  the 
Spaniards  name  italgorovo  loco ;  ^at  is,  Siliqua  sylvestris  fatui  (wild  or  fool- 
ish  pod) ;  others,  arbol  d'  amor,  for  the  braveness  sake.  It  may  be  called,  in 
En^lish,  Judas  tree ;  for  it  is  thought  to  be  that  on  which  Judas  banged  him- 
sel^and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said."  (Johns.  Ger.,  1428.) 
From  the  tree  being  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  received  in  abun- 
dance  from  the  Continent,  it  has  become  very  general  in  English  gardens ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  standard,  and,  to  the  north,  planted 
a^ainst  a  wall.  The  French  plant  it  against  walls,  and  also  cover  arbours 
with  it;  and,  formerly,  it  used  to  be  clipped  into  baUs^  and  other  geometrical 
figures,  in  British  gardens. 

ProperHes  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  agreeably  vdned,  or 
rather  biotched  or  waved,  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  grey 
ground.  It  takes  a  beautifiil  polish,  and  weighs  nearly  48  Ib.  to  the  cubic  ioot. 
The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  salads,  or 
fried  with  batter,  as  fritters  ;  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vineear.  In 
British  gardens,  the  tree  is  planted  as  one  of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  labumum, 
the  Ouelder  rose,  and  the  hawthom,  it  enters  into  beautiful  combination 
with  these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hardly  less  beautiful  and  re- 
markable  than  the  flowers ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  pale  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  sca-green  underneath,  and  of  .a  cordate  unifbrm 
shape»  apparently  consiisting  of  two  leaflets  joined  together ;  which  cir- 
cumstance,  combined  with  others,  brings  the  genus  in  close  alliance  with 
that  of  Bauhlnui. 
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SoUf  SihtaHon,  ^0.  Like  most  of  the  Leguminkcefle,  this  tree  prefers  a  deep, 
freey  sandy  soi),  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become  a 
han^laoroe  tree,  in  sheltered  situations.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it 
requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  few  omamental  trees  better  deservc 
such  a  situation.  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  yarieties  by 
grafting.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  neat  early  tn  spring,  and  come  up  the 
same  aeason ;  and  the  plants  will  produce  flowers  in  three  or  four  jears. 

SlMtkiirt,    Cireit  aaiqm6tttym  1»  t»e  Etufnmt  qf  Lomdtm.    At  Syon,  90  tt  high,  the  diameter  of 
Che  tnink  14  io.,  and  of  ttie  head  99  ft ;  at  Fulhain  Palaoc,  90  yean  planted,  and  SSft  high,  the  dU 


■->■...  of  the  tnmk  17  in.,  aad  of  the  head  £5  ft. ;  at  Puner's  CroM,  in  the  Mile  End  Nurwry,  and 
m  the  grounda  of  an  ad)olnine  Tilla,  ttom  80ft  to  30ft.  high :  at  Kenwood,  38  ycars  planted,  and 
18  It  higb ;  In  tbe  Brompton  Nursery,  a  handiome  tree,  81  R.  nigh ;  in  the  artM»retum  at  Kew,  S5  ft. 


kMi. 
90it 


^rdt  8iUamdtinim  SotOk  qf  Lomdon.    In  Hamp8hlr&  at  Leigh  Park,  7  yeara  planted,  and  10  ft. 
In  Wiltahirc,  st  Longlonl  Castle,  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.  and  oT  the  head 


CMt  Sakim6atrmm  Korlk  qf  Lomdom.    In  Bcdlbrdthire,  at  Ampthill,  80  yeart  plantcd,  and  15  ft. 
Ugb.    In  Beriuhir^  at  Whlte  KnigbU,  85  yean  olanted,  and  SOft.  hish.    In  Oxfontohire,  in  the 


Botaaic  Garden  at  Oxfiurd,  16jrears  jdanted,  and  18  ft  high.  In  SuflUk,  at  Ampton  AaU,  10  yeara 
Blantcd,  and  IS  ft.  hlgh.  In  Wkrwickshire,  at  WhiUey  Abbey,  18  yean  planted,  and  13  ft.  hlgh.  In 
Woraeaterablre,  at  Crooai%  40  yean  plantM,  and  30  ft.  high,  dlameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the 


18  ft. 

C^rei»  emgmdttrmm  im  Scollamd.  The  tree  it  generally  planted  againct  a  wall,  and  wf  11  cover  about 
tbe  aame^mace  aa  a  peacfa  tree  in  10  or  12  yeart.  There  is  a  fine  tpccimen  in  the  Edlnburgh  Botanic 
Qaidea.  In  Berwickahire,  at  tiie  Hirtel,  a  itandard  tree^  7  yean  planted,  ia  6^  ft.  high.  In  Aber. 
awMhire.  at  Thainaton,  the  tree  maket  shoota  upwarda  of  8  ft.  kmg  every  year ;  but  they  are  generally 
killed  Imtk  lo  the  ttump  erery  winter ;  at  Gordon  Cattle,  8  yean  planted,  it  it  9  ft.  nigh  againat  a 
wail. 

CSreia  JWiqmtttirmm  tn  Irelamd.  At  Dublln.  in  the  Glatnevin  Botanic  Oardcn,  85  ycan  planted,  it 
it  Hft  high;  at  Terenure,  10  yean  plantea,  it  it  10  ft.  hlgb:  at  Cullencwood  Nunery,  dOyean 
plaated,  il  U  aoft  high.  At  GMtleton,  it  it  15ft.  bigh.  In  Connaught,  at  Coole,  10  ft.  high.  In 
Wan.  al  Makree  Caatl^  it  it  18  ft.  high,  againtt  a  wall ;  the  Ivancbet  extending  orer  a  ipace  45  ft.  in 

C^fvir  Saiqmdtirmm  im  Poreigm  Comntriet.    In  France,  at  Parlt,  in  the  Jardln  dct  Phmtet,  60  yean 
~   It  fe  40lt  higb,  the  diametcr  of  the  trunk  it  891n.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft. ;  at  Soeaux,  90 


tt  it  40  ft  hleh ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  yean  planted,  It  it  35  ft.  high  ; 
il  Kante^hithenuneryofM.DeNerrldret,50yeanplanted,ltita)ft.high.  In  Saxonv,  at  WArlits, 
tSyean  planted,  and  10  It  hlgh ;  the  tree  reauiring  protection  during  winter.  In  Austrfa,  at  Vienna, 
in  tbe  Univeraity  Botanic  Garden,  9  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Prustia,  at  Berlin,  in  the 
PAmoi  Inael,  9  yean  plantcd,and  6  ft  high.  In  Hanoror,  in  tne  Bctonlc  Oarden  at  OOttlngen,  80 
ycan  plaated,  and  18  it  high.    In  luly,  at  Bf omta,  40  yean  planted,  and  86  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Siatutict.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  li.  6d,  to  2i,  6d. 
eacfa ;  and  seeds  1i.  6d,  an  ounce :  at  Botlwyller,  1  franc,  and  the  white- 
Bowered  ▼ariety  2  francs ;  at  New  York,  the  species  is  37^  cents. 

^  2.  r.  OANADE^NSis  L,    The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 

IdemiykaHom.    lio.  SpL,531 ;  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  51& ;  Don*t  Min.,8.  p^46& 

%iimiifnsg>.    iSillqaittrum  oordktum  Ifamdk  Metk,  \  red  Bird  Tkce^  Amer. ;  Galnler  de  Canada,  Bou- 

tonroage,  Fr. 
Ea^aok^.    MDL  loan.,  t  8. }  md  oiir  plate  In  Vol  IL 


Spec*  Ckar^  ^c,    Leaves  acuminate,  villose  beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  yeins 
As  compared  with  C,  iSiliqu&struin,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  rose  colour 
the  lejpime  is  on  a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a  longer  style.    A 
native  of  North  Americay  on  the  margins  or  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia.  (Dec,  Frod.,  ii*  p.  618.) 

Vaneiie$. 

S  C.  c.  2pubetcen$  Ph. — Leayes  pubescent  on  the  under  surface.  {Dec.) 
S  C.  c.  3,  ForemofCi  new  variety^  is  mentioned  in  Prince's  CataloguCf 
published  in  New  York,  in  1829. 

DetcripHony  ^c,  This  tree  bears  a  general  rcsemblance  to  the  preceding 
flpedes ;  but  it  is  more  slender  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts ;  and  it  seldom 
nsea  higher  than  20  ft.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  C.  «Slliqudstrum  by  its 
leaves  biein^  heart-shaped  and  pointed ;  they  are  also  much  thinner,  more 
ireined,  and  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  ^enerally  produced  in 
smaUer  numbers  than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia»  along  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  the  flowers  are  there 
used  bj  the  French  Canadians  in  salads  and  pickles,  and  the  younff  branches 
to  dve  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  T|ie  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other 
speoes.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  Bngland  in  1730 ;  but  «t  has  never 
bem  much  cultivsted ;  thongh,  in  France  and  Oermany,  tt  is  considered  to  be 
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more  hardy  then  the  European  ipecies.      In  Britain,  it  is  propagated  by  im- 
ported  seedB,  and  is  considered  more  tender  than  C.  5]1iqu£stnjm ;  but  it  woiild 
probably  be  rendered  more  haiAy  by  being  grafted  on  that  Bpecies. 
SUUiUcM.    inlhrinTtnmi4U>Biai,utt  kMob  rbumi  hUhn- tbu  IOft.iir  lift.  ;uid[hRi<( 

nKui,  lDFruKC,UPirb,liiIh(JinIind>iFliiiiUi,&STtui|iUnt«(l,  tiU36R.  hifh.the  dianicier 
djlhc  tnink,H)tii.,»idorihe  hHdlOft.i  in  Iha  Bu(  OreiHllctn  Pdta,  1«  "H  gvilea  oT  the  hpuK 

tn  Suoin,  U  WRrllU,  aBjrma  pinlRl.  It  U  IOR.h|>h.  In  AuRril,  U  Viaini,  In  Ihc  UnlvnmitV 
Bat«ilcOinl«,9Teui{4iDled,llli  leA.  faifh.  In  Itil^,  u  Monii,  St  ynn  pluiud,  II  li  13  ft.  hi^ 

Commeraal  StaHttia.  Plants,  in  the  London  nnrseries,  are  1(.  6d.  each,  and 
■eeds  li.  M.  per  ounce ;  at  Botlwyller,  plantB  are  1  frtinc  each ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  pUnts  of  tbe  species  ore  from  25  to  37^  cents  cach,  nnd  of  **  Fore- 
man's  new  variety,"  37  centseach. 

App.  I.    Half-kardy  Species  qfike  Tribe  Cassiiie. 

Caa^<ali  jHLttineniuarbeaulirul  HowerlnE  tren  ind  iliniM.  miial  oC  IheipecieiDrslilchne 
nitl»  or  trofilciJ  c«intrin,ind  whkh.ln  EnBlind,  ■»  gencnllr  kcpl  iintoTHi  bul  tJierc  li  me 
iHciei.  C  LebbrtoMaDec,,iinMiTeDrChlni.iihlch.  If  once  Inlraduced,  >auld  prcbUilT  be  ■  •iliu 
■ble  iddllian  lo  ■  nnKmtiTe  wilL 

CUtaHlrlBL'HML(i>ni'ijrtjU,£p.41S.)  ii ■  •hiub,  ■  nitlTc oF  AnbU  Felii,  wilb  lnipirt.pl^ 
nUxleaTci:  md  Bowert,  u  flctt  whilc,  but, u  Ihej (ide, bccoming  r™eji4oureiL  It  wu  iDlroducBl 
in  17TT.  ind  mlght  be  trted  ignlnu  ■  wilL 

,.....•—,.  ,._.   ._  _  ,.>=.. .,     ...    .i„  _^„  „,  pn;briil/ hllf-hudT.    Z.piatcaia  ClT. 

,  ink  uBhn-cohwred  flowcn.  It  ifowi  to  tbe  heKKt 


■1  ■bruptl^  pian, 


,1, 6S7.,  ui*  ourA».  3GS,3K)  It  1  ven  Intecertingtree,  i  umItc  oI 
thCMuthofEunipe,piitlculMij9p«iniltliilBft«ndinlIiu. 
riuni^  uid  Uie  LcT^ni.  Thi  luTei  irc  ibruptljplDnite-,  the 
Inneti  Dnl,  (Miuc.  flit,  coriiceiiui,  ind  ii(  ■  ihinlni  dvk 
gmen.    The  flDwm  10;  polMlDinui  DC  diiKloui,  lod  wilhout 

^  petBlL    ThetrregTDWito  thc  height  ori^nmJOn.  ta£Ort  In 

"    fHTUrripF,  the  w^'caiitilnn]!nlhepa£i^    , 


I  pulir  Englbh  lune 


I,  r«ff^,0; 


I  ^^ 


ereft  dingeroiu,  lo  tbe  eUUe  tbit 

The  ^^luu  iDilie  i  ktnd  of 

Ibe  pulp.  wUch  KrTa  Ihe  Anbi 

iujiui  thcy  ilio  mike  ■  prwrre 

naide  with  tmriiidi  of  vtt  podc, 

.  1  «nlle  IuiUtk  'ITili  ftultwu    . 

icntlr  iUHwd  U  b*  wbnt  SL  Jotar  —    ^ 

In  Ihe  wlldemeii ;  hanct  Ui  nmie  i 


( 

\  I     llHUll  bj    th( 

V.»  «.     'J    •"*  the  pulp  bj  Ihe  temi  "  irild  hoBn." 

^  \t0^    Thehu.ki^uftlmfMtataTCbMlhea^T 

i»d  wreUhed  Ibod  iW  tbe  Profflgtl  Son  wu 
drlren  to  hmg  (br,  ln  the  lul  lUge  of  hli  nilHrj  ind  NirTitlan.   Tbe  plint  hu 
green-boiuei  ilnce  ISIOi  >nd  the  niit  piuiti  h«  flowered  «rerj  luluiBn,  for  muij  jrm  p» 
ihe  Hlle  Eml  Nururj.   Thij  trt«  will  trj  neirij  ituid  tbe  osen  (17  111«»  TlGinli,  dT  P^rii  -, 


ooen  (Ir  in  Ihe  Ticinlij  of 
i(  woiild  proboblr  iiind  wl 


ir  plinled  (gdntl  (  win  In  Ihe  Bvighbairhood  of  Landon,  H  woiild  pK 
praUctiDii,    lu  dne  Itrge coTlioeoui dirk  green  fbllige ouglit  lo be  (ilniDg  Indii 
one  wbohuUKippaituJ^ljlaglTeltitrld.   A» ( fhiri  trec,  It  oiij  meril  tnlrodm 
lii,fi)rwhlcbpurpatelheWBlttsnbeiwdil«pracured  traai  Spiln.     It  li  mnute,^  ,u  ^.c  ..«.!.. 
n_  ii~.i  I  ~  ^,  thu,  whon  thtrlpeftult  bu  becn  ealen  bjaxen  or  mul(*,ihe  tealiwbkh 

.    netTee<(arilowfrawlh,(ndtb(HaodliBiImiieljb(r>l«iddunUe.    Iti  roott 
'M  tDfltmljtDtheiolI^thiit,  IB  Spiln,  «Ten  tn  the  mait 
oicd  dtuitlont,  In  Ihe  iblUv  of  mountilm  Rir  eumplc,  the  tree  hu 
«r  bnen  known  lo  be  blown  dowB  br  the  wlnd,  H  u  lo  be  lam  up  br 
—  roeti,  lho(«ta  lu^  bcmchu  hite  been  broken  oir  It  bj  ilanni. 

tWJMWriiiiji  ■mrrtteCiinolnghini  ;HW*,  Bat.  MiK..  1,  n,  Wl,  L  il, 
uid  L  S8l)  W(  New  Holluid  tTe(^  gnwtaii  to  the  helght  ot  W  h.  OT  eo  ft., 
ItaakwiiMHafwhlch  (repraduc«l  fromtwo  jan'  old  wood)  indlhej  ^* 
oont^bi  teedt  u  lugp  tt  fbuiiih  GhcetnuU,  whlch  (tv  cUen  rouled  bj  ' 
the  »ll>o  (bool  Batuij  Saj.  At  one  oT  Ehe  few  New  Hallind  Ircet 
whlch  produce  edlble  ftuit,  It  U  blgh^  IntereiUni,  uid  wril  deierTei  i 
pbc*  ■nlnil  the  oonterrUtTe  wiU.TdiDlnlng  Cenfilnii. 

CdHto  L.  Ii  itinuiconilitlnfchiefljDrtioplcU  ihrubi  dt  hnbswilh 
ibnipllT  plnnite  lei>M,ind  letlDw  flowen,  n»it  of  whlch  rrquinlobe 
kept  in  &w  itaTe:  but  C  An^u  SM.  <fl  AmMr..  t,  »^.  uid  oui 
ff.  3S7,)  uid  CaBMrdAlHaak.  UM.  Mw.,  t  «6711,  md  nurjb.3«S.) 
(re  nillTct  of  Itar  Hollutd^iraving  lo  tha  hslgtit  of  3 ft.  nr 4 tL, ind 

lenni  oT  tb*  dTniiiMi  It  produced  Itou  the  lcant  of  iwo  ipectei  of  ihii  gmut,  C  linceolUa  uid  O 
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otioTUi,  botli  «071  ptinu,  inil  uiUni  ol  Enpt :  Uioiifli  Uu  lilter,  >hlch  )■  ullnl  lUliui  ki 

Gtana^lMBla  (ftam  etaniat,  «««111,  lUKl  jbMo,  ■  pliH ;  c 
Ow  vcdiataiDcaiavantlTdTilvwf,  uidaf  iti  «Utiilrlcil 


,._ , u  aiila,.ind  couMi  of  JT  tncda. 

C.cafVHMH>G.Di£a«lMCai]nBli6uLaiiL  (Dki.  l  a.  ei*.,  Sn.  Mag., 
L63^«idfliujif. ^rO.), afltifdiaTCTTiood v*uiipl«or tbe  fmia.  Elli 
•  ■Mnir  BawM  ATin.wb(nltfi«wf  uththricM  cfSft  oi  IOft.i 
■ad  H  wouU  fcna  ■  TCTT  nnndMut  slulicalBil  ■  eoDMrratlTe  wilL 

&lU-uirA>iK41aAltisil£>iaMTtiinilL  ■»  Cq»  ■bnilia.  wltli  crlra. 
«  ■owen,  Bow  kept  in  110*0  ■nd  irecn-bouiM,  buE  wdl  dtacnrU»  tirial 
•calDM  ■  conHrTUbe  w^lL  S.  lodillalitt^  (Fngm.,  »3.115.  tX,  toA 
onjiir- 3SB)  whiiA  wH  intndiioMlii  I81&  uid  (imn  la  tlw  b««bt  orsft., 
*lir^nuilil(aaftliet«Mnlmicannccorplnitiorihli((Diii.  Inthdr 
BHiTC  caoBtry,  the  ipaclci  of  tnii  fcniu  nre  of  ilow  growth,  ubd  ther 
(nrm  luiba  rubcr  tban  trcai,     Mi.  Dowie  atKrTci  thu  oluitliig  thcm 

up,  uid. « tbe  Mnie  Ume,  not  injurt  Ihno,  ur  prtelude  Ifaem  Amn  di^lij. 
iDt  tbeir  bcautinil  Aown*.  Thite  flowtn,  (n  ■])  the  TCTied  qiicle*  of 
SdihtiEa,  tfo  ptaduead  oeculan^ili'  on  the  old  wood,  thoufh  cbJeilT  u 
tbe  emrcmrtr  af  tbc  )vuiu  ipTlng  ind  lunimcr  ihootB ;  m  bibit  whlcli 
oncM  alwaTt  to  ba  kept  In  tIcw  bi  pninlng  tha  ptuti. 


App.  I.     Other  half-hardy  ligneous  ^ecies  of  the  Order 
Leguminaceis, 

Tficre  belDg  110  tnilT  birdr  ipeelci  belonglng  to  the  triba  Daibt^Mie,  Mlmhitc,  ud  Gc^BVu  ar 
thlaonln-,  we  ■re  necciHTllr  obUgcd  todcrote  ■  lepultc  cppsidiit  to  thcm. 

§  i.     DalbergAte. 

1c  iDcciet  ire  fiw  the  mnil  put  dlmlHna  ibnibi,  wltb  Inipiri.phinite  leiTti,  rarclT, 

«.  plnnitdr.innillolua^oi  irfflple.  (Dn-i  JfW,  IL  p,aT3) 
Um  G.  Doo  Ii  1  fJepal  ihTuh.  wlth  im^l]  tcUdw  Howen,  ind  leiTci  coTercd  wlth  ■iJlhT 

D,  rrjmiibii  Lour.  ii  1  climUng  ihnib.  ■  niUTE  dT  Chini,  net  Tct  Iniraduccd. 
UfKU^^Dce.  L«.  >l«m.,lD.I.57,  r.S.,lii  tite,  ■  nitlTi  of  the Cipi  of  Good  Hope  , 

5  ii.    MimosetF. 

SerL  Ov.  nowm  rcgulu,  unuiiTpolninioui^  rtrtlr  dl  hertniphradltci  Stimeni  initned  wlth 
(be  pctUi,  ftve  or  nMiaddiiboai,  cqiiil  in  numberto  Ihe  ptlJi,  oi  fbrmlDg  ■  nultlple  af  thii 
■nnaici.    LesTciilnp(l}pbinil*,orabciqi(ljbiplnnue.  (Dnt'i  Jlill., II.  p. EBr) 


lianidiiccd;  buip.g, ^,  .. , ,~ ,- 

Uie  Cuudiin  riTcr,  whcre  it  ii  ciJlcd  Ibe  ilianibii  trce     Thcre  (1  ■  plinl  belonBlng 
buIti  itf  Chlll,  ind,  poiriblT,  hndr,  P.  SIUjn^lrTnit  Dcc.  (Dn'i  MIIL,  II.  p.  400.),  wni 
■■dnit  thc  will  h)  Ithe  HoitlcuJluni]  Socitli'i  OirdtD,  with  tctj  little  pTctcEtion,  il 
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Aeicia  Nfck.  ThiiLiA  Tcn  ntcni[te  fcnui  of  ihrullt  DC  tna.  with  iMUtinil  Tolkicciinii  Aoim, 
■nd  or  Intenfe  intcrat  bo  thvBritiih  jnnlenerp  bcciuH,  ln  nlld  wlntfn,  tlier  ■reftaund  to  llrc  In  th« 
OHn  alr,  u  itVHluilI,  itliin  ■  tRe-lllu  tlu  In  !  or  3  rnn,  ■nd  loaer  prnruirl)',  TFcr  tU\t  m 
tbeipring.  TlicT  •nall  oT  (•ij  ]>rapii(in«i>  rithubf  ailtlnft  or  tna  hrU,  idlhH  httportnl  or 
prothjeed  in  tliis  i»untr7;^nd  their  growth  LiAO  nud,ih^t  flmntaSmrv  atsbUibed  luTebtwii 
iDirtrii  to  miike  ihooti  H  tL  laDf  in  oiw  ■e^uD.  En  cur  •■ndx  loila,  ■im  in  khcltcred  ■ItiutHriii,  tJie 
gnutr  nuDber  of  Ihe  uetia  eT  Jctcta  mlght  b>  jrovn  t<iaeUi«  ■•  ■  oood  or  Ihkrkrt,  br  KhMi 
nwni  the  pluili  vould  protocl  on*  wtDlbct ;  ud  tlianfh  thdr  toi»  mighl  be  uiihuIIi  klHtd  down 
Ibr  !ft.  or  3  ft.  Iq  the  rhal,  ^  ihediBd  poitlau  belng  oit  oir ■Bnunllr  ln  IfaT.  U»  otiaa would  fruw 
■■■In  vlU)  (iEOcir.  An  AuBialian  ftnt  mlilit  notbereallied  Inthd  w^yln  Ent1an(L.bulHiaeil. 
lulon  mlghlbeereuedtoui  AuitnllHiB«ice  wood,  Tbe  lenui  ^dtd^,  whleh.  ■!  S.  Don  obieiie», 
li  ■  Terr  pi^rn»rp4H>ui  on^  ■od  maj  probilily  hflreufter  be  leptritcd  Into  icrcnl  fcneiA,  when  Ihc 

1.  PhyOadinea. 


9L  Oat,    Le^Tea  at  two  Ibniu :  Ihoec  In  «ecdlloB  nbnli 


pcUolc  whK 


B.  Stipniei  aculeizU. 

A.o/iUall.  Br.IOil.  Rot..3ga..uido(irA(.  371.)    8m  UhrtoulT  irlagcd;  dlletcd  petiolo 

cuTTcnt,  l-nerTcd,  mdinf  in  ■  ipln*  ■I  tfae  ■pcx.    Heuli  ot  f<men  KlitAiT,  or  in  imir*-    A  daUt 

Ncw  Huliuid.  wi  the  wHtcm  cout,    Intnducsd  In  1803,  ud  BowcriDg  Onm  Apcll  to  July.  II  fi 

A.  anw^  B.  BiABol.  M<W',  Ifi£3.,  uid  muM-  StS-)  hM  <b*  phylMU,  nr  lUlucd  pctwMn, 


UiehelgblorSlt  sr  lOft.  Innlmnd  in^ooU-pit.ori 
ftntadudcd.  Th«R  !■  ■  duillOft.  blgh,  ■«■inil  ■ 
lberaliD»^lCumkel1i,  InHuipcbtre.whichhuitDod  ^ 
•(■intt  ■  wd  vUh  ■  narth  ■qKM  tiK*  1119^  im  J^ 

Inc  IMdii  In  FcUuwr,  U^rcii,  uid  Apill.  In  Ihi 
Upncr  Numt;,  nw  Doreboter,  pluu  ha«*  «ood 
In  tbc  opco  boRlar  lOr  t  Tean,  uid  hjTc  lipcned  leedi, 
■bUtl  tUT*dn)|iped,cnil  vrodnccd  lounn  plmt-  '• 
Ail^rnr  ^fUc  SlMrwJiire,  i  ptnt  of  A.  • 


IL  iihc7AB> 'ircn».,    / 


b.  Slipulei  not  aaileale,  and  eilAervay  iwtali  ot 

A.iliffita  Kn(Sw.  Bri!..LS>*.),A.  pnWrUa /.ddt  {&(,  Cat.,t.e31.,uidourA'.  374.37^.  bH 

tfacBlui  Mwntuni;  wulnlraducnlln  1818  i  Uld  flowFn  (yom  Aprlllo  Jung, 

«.  iMcfn  WlUd.,  Ulmbu  iincla  BoL  l/iig.,t.  [I3L,  ■nd  DUt  ibi.  3711.  OT)..  liwi  upri|ht.|TDwhu 

rub,  fma  thc  cutcm  coan  or  New  Holland,  now*ring  frDia  F«iTumrT  U  li*T-  H  ■•■  iDtzuduecd 

INOiiDdgrowItathDhelghlorfin. 
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it  W11U.  (CoUI  Sim. 


p.nB.  L  0).!,  Hlneu  (lcnpllqinilLa 
of  Ibr  Frirnrtl.  Iihndl  ■»1  11.B  t 
DnEOn.toeSn.tn  hetght     It  n 


B.  CapUdto-raMmota.  Floaieri  eoSecied  in  glabou  Headt ;  the  lleadt  dupotrd 
ht  Racemet  along  lie  tuUlary  Pcdundet.  Stwulet  ofaU  Ihe  Speciet  nrarly 
obioiele,  or,  wken  pretenl,  not  aculeate.  (Dod'i  MilL,  li.  p.  404^) 


A*-  ^  Snj  hu  Uie  dllKRl  pcllbk  luic». 
■UMUcng,  ntlwr  l»cM&  hUuh,  quilc  tn. 
ttn,  uid  iun:r-i<cr>ed.  'fttt  amirn  m  fcv, 
inil  dlimed  H  lo  Ih*  flfun.  HiU  li  ■  niiiiTa 
•—1,  ind  ilM  «r  V«n  Dienwn'( 
i[ld  ointin,  H  vltl  «mr  In  tha 
B  nel«htioiirlHiod  of  London, 

.-  -  -...  -Itdnlnc  tha  heliiH  OT  lOtt.  or 

ISfL,  iftir  beMf  lorSTMn  plintfd  out    A 

Ine  IrM  «rUUi  nidtiMaod  oW  Are*  *hil(n, 

tht  tnrden  •rtbe  Hortieultunil  SooIMt.  ua 


tdud,  bul  m  kincd,  or  tMerlT  •g^  ^  tht  ^ 

m  ho«  oT  Jnnurriaa,    Aj^imwlnM   '\ 
„,  nU  In  the  anw  (»>«•,  «blch  hadHoad 
n  1UL  altk  no  «ber  prMHtlon  thin  ■  FnfMtlnt  B6p<ng,  »H  iilM  miKli  Injand  at  Ihe  uae 
HM  ibenbeeo  ■  pmlecticin  Id  fnnt,  asd  bkl  Ibt  itMtard  bem  coTecedwlib  ■  lut,  both 
luieenpeJUDinliicoil    In  Ihe  Konrlcll  Nuner),  tblt  Mwta  (tudi  ttie  wlntn.  ^ 

nnnted  pctldlH,  Hi 
rlbir  fluc^te,  nmn 
Uuoi.  bMnnMa  !(■ 
iindl  Df  flowert  dll 


C.  Spicala.    Flowen  ditpoted  m  eylimirical  ^jiiei.      Slipalei  unialfy  tnanling, 
or,  tohen  preienl,  imaUand  nol  aaileale.  (Dod'b  MiU.,  u.  p.  406.) 


I;  Ihe^Mpetkleii 


iliaila  Zddd.  (S».  C 


b.,t.WS&.,tnd  autJlgl.36l,Xi), 
ynticUW^  luic*caue.liB««,  ■ihI 
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r^  Uon,  fr™  1S3S  fill  Ji 
wbtn  It  WM  kUldl,  «  u 
iDRd,  b;  tlw  mn  ftvM. 
*- — — '   -o  pnMectloiL 


Dv.  buui 


I  Injund ;  but  H  bad  lu  protenoq  In  mvt 
IB  ths  HonlculCunl  aaOtij'!  Owlai  ilnec  ig 

m  MiMibUg»  oT  vedia,  th*  noM  paR  o< 


3.  SpKtfidra. 

orinflm.    FlDwcBcU^iM>JlBip)ka>.  {i)a>-(j6u.,  ILp.il».] 

A.  UnoTyned  Treet  or  Shnibt.  "* '  i 

A.  lopMnlha  WilM.,  Mimdsa  ^legans  .fot.  .B<p.,  (£o<. 
Cab.,  t.  716.,  and  our  ib.  387.),  ie  a  speciea  in  yeiygene- 
ral  cultiradoD.     It  wiirgrow  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  , 

in  2  or  3  years  Irom  the  seed,  flowering  the  Grst  year.  It 
was  introduced  in  1803,  fi-om  New  Holland ;  and  its  line 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  gomewhat  frsgTBnt,  are  pro- 
duced  from  Ma;  to  July.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  BgainBt 
the  wbII,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  10  ft.  or 
IS  h.  high ;  one  at  Abbotsburf  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  grow- 
ittg  as  a  standard  in  the  open  oir,  without  the  slightest  '. 

protection,  which  is  40(1.  high,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
freelj;  and  one  in  the  grounds  of  E.  Pendarvis,  £gq,, 
at  Pendarrea,  Comwall,  which  is  fiO  ft.  high. 

B.  Pridiljf  OT  ijnny  lyeei  or  Shmbi. 

A.  cMv  Wllld.,  Mhnbu  cklte  nni.,  hm  laTB  wlUi  5-10  p^n  or  pbiiuF,  »eh  piaM  tawliw 
M-30  p^n  oT  Iwmliite-llneu  luflMi.  It  li  ■  iuUtb  nf  Uie  ^apa  or  Goad  Hope,  Intnducol  In 
1800;  lUid  fbniH  ■  tm  ftvm  1311  tolort.hls^ 

A.  Mida  DcUL  (Fl  .Sm**  1*^,  tn.  f.  3.),  Uw  SmHma  thon.  hu  itnlglit  Mriuln  pileklH, 
■nd  IMTK  wllh  »— t  piUn  or  pinnc,  Bcli  plnni  liartng  9— ID  paln  nf  iiMonrliBfU'  gincoui 
ladM    It  liituliTeof  UppnErmt,  whenit  (Towi  tcihc  hdihioODIl 
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4.  GtMJiira 

rt  of  l^nB,  vach  |riD 


top*  or  ib«  pedundn.    1 


A.  PridtUt  ttipiilar  md  ttnagkl.     Legama  anamied,     Slamem  SO,  e 

A-  fitmaiana  Willd.,  Minidsa  fkrneriftna  L.,  Mi- 
moM«Mrpidlde8-For»t.,  GBziB,/toJ.,(iSr.  Du  /fatn., 
£.  t.  S8.,  and  our^.  38S.)  ia  a  chBnning  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  nadve  of  8t.  Domingo,  but  in  cultiration  in 
tfae  south  of  Europe,  and  north  of  AfHca,  in  gardens, 
nnce  the  vear  161 1 ;  when,  accordtng  to  Du  Hunei, 
the  firet  plant  was  raiseil  from  Beedi,  in  the  gBrdeo 
of  the  Villa  Farnese,  at  Itome.  It  ^ws  m  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
aud  Ilaly,  where  it  is  hi^ly  valued  for  the  heauty 
andfragrance  of  its  flower».  It  wes  introduced  into  i 
EnglaiKi  in  1556,  and  cultivated  in  green-houses ;  j 
but,  since  the  great  infiux  of  New  Holland  acaciaa,  it 
has  been  comparatifelj'  nc^ected.  In  tfae  year  1819, 
we  nw  it  in  the  open  ground  in  Beveral  Italian  gardena. 

B.  Prkiie*  i^tdar.  h 


A.  a»Mi  Hoek.,  Hlm^u  Ci 


«,  giDvlngtil  thehclglitorsort  1n 


C.   Unarnted.    Aniheri  mooth.    Stigma  timple. 


t.  Sw>i 


ln  IBOSj  ItiDwiDI  lo  the  belKtitof  10  rf.;  iiiid  pm. 
diicifl*it«fliw^low|ri>t}nidnnuflaivertftt>mHij 

A-  tMg^  Link,  4.  ellUta  It.  Br.,  huthe  rmal 
nemnn  oT  Uii  |«enling  fpectei,  but  lowen 
frDU  Mareb  to  Julj. 

A.  tia^  Wllld.,  MlnriiM  ililSa  E.,  [MIL  Icm, 
«.  L  O  >•  ■>  BMiTs  or  Cvollu.  wlth  nhlte  daan. 
draoi  Bowen,  ■hich  ireproduced  In  Junr  ind  Juli. 

A.  £initi'i<ltin  D.  Hbii  iSot.  Bcc.,  t.  71L1,wh1cli 
b»  nirida  RDwm  i  A,  dUalor  yfim,  {BeL  Mae., 
Deet  utd  A  pnWmuIt.  Br.  (Au.  Mag.,?f^), 
tMh  wbichlwTolBTeUow  Oowen.  m  dalnible 
■Bcite.  Hk  UN  three  ut  tna  New  Hollsiil,  imd 
tlw  flnt  rroffl  Heika. 

A.  JuUbrlMJD  WiHd.,  MimdBa  JaSMirin  Scop.  Del.,  i.  t.  B.,  Mimdaa 
arbdrea  Jbn*.  and  oiir  Jig.  391. ;  is  a  trce,  a  native  of  Persia,  growing  lo 
the  beight  of  30  fl.  or  40  ft.,  which  might  almoat  have  been  includcd  among 
our  hardy  spedes ;  but  though,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  will  p^w 
■gainst  a  wall  without  any  protection,  aud  flower  in  fine  seasons,  yet  it  will 
icarcely  live  in  the  open  aarden  as  a  atandard.  Aecording  to  Du  Hamel,  it 
is  a  nattve  of  Persia  and  Chiiw,  and  of  varioua  countries  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  ia  aleo  cuUirated  in  gardenB,  for  its  large  leavea,  and  its  very  large 
&aerant  flowers,  which,  like  thoae  of  the  A.  fBmeBianB,  are  diatinguiahed 
by  th«r  nunieroua  purple  atamena;  each  of  the  flowera  wjpearing,  from  the 
lei^  of  tbe  Btamena,  to  temiinate  in  a  little  bundle  of  silken  threads,  about 
an  mcfa  long;  whence  the  Persian  name  of  Ghulibrichim  (jalibrtitin),  ihat 
ia,Blkrose;fromirfiich  ia  derived  ita  EngliBh  name  of  the  stlk  tree.  Dr.' 
Walib  mfonns  us  that  the  Turka  are  particularly  fond  of  this  tree,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  Bosphorua.     A  tree  in  the  garden 
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or  the  BridRh  palace  at  OoiwtaiitinoplD  ha» 

k  trunk  I  ft.  in  diaiiieter.    The  foliage,  he 

aan,  ia  highly  siisceptibleorthe  TariBtiona 

of  the  Btmasphere.     It  aSbrda  a  thicJt 

■hoje   OD   a   bri^t   day;   but,   when   tt 

threatens  roin,  or  wtien  b  cloud  abscureB 

the  Bun,  the   leailets   iromediatety  cloie 

their  lower  surbces  tc^ether  tiU  the  auo 

Bgain  appean.    This  beautifiil  phenooie- 

non  tafcea  placc,  bUo,  with  all  the  New  ^ 

HoUand  Bpecies  in  which  the  leavea  are  ^ 

not  caducous,  and  more  parQcuJarly  witb 

A.  dealbitB.    A.  Juiitnitm  wai  introduced 

into  Engiand  in  1745,  and  i«  occaaionaltj 

met  wtth  in  collectiona.    There  tt  a  large 

■pecimen  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 

Kew,  which   flowers   frequently  in  Au- 

guBt.    There  is  one  in  tbe  Fulhani  Hnrserj  which  bIbo  flowen.    One  m 

the  Horticultural  Society'i  Oarden  has  not  ]fet  flowared.  In  the  Brntol  Nur- 

aery,  there  ii  one  against  a  houae,  80  ft.  higfa,  which  ii  cOTcred  with  a  pro- 

(vjaaa  of  flowera  erery  year,     In  the  Enghrfi  garcfen  at  CMerta,  new  Naplea, 

there  is  a  tree  which  waa  upwards  of  40  ft.  high  in  JBnuary,  183S ;  and,  at 

Monza,  there  ia  one,  24  yeBra  planted,  which  li  aleo  40  ft.  high. 

A  dnHimu  Wllld.,  Hlmbu  dKdrrent  Vrml.  ttiiL,\.e\.,  lui  KaTS  wllh  B— II  inln  oT (liinw, 
Hch  piiiH  i™rlB«  ao-tOpHn  of  mirow,  liDW,  d«MM  fcjfca.lt  wu  liilndiiccd  tm  N«w 
Holluid  En  1T90l  u^  flowen  tkrm  Mav  to  Jutr-  11  etow*  to  ine  helfnl  or  90  n.  _ 
^^Zmi^^\U.,  A.  d«<tTT<u  tir./  am%&l.  Ra.,  t  ni.,  A.  «•filll.  Bm,  (R  rf«fr^l«. 
Mdour  «n.  3»  3W)  j  (SorfT  i«™»4«  i:  d«»rT™.  Brf.n™.  to  lu  oiJi  •  wrtalj  df  thu -^ 
It  wu  la&vdund  <n  &I0|  pon  U  Ifat  t«icW  of  ta&  I  ud  rndna  iti  TcUow  OiiHnlB  Jidi  Hid 

A.  dcoMta  Link  Enum.,  ii.  p.  445.       393 
{Don't  MUl,,  ii.  p.  4S0.,  and  the  plate 
of  thia  tree  in  our  Second  Volume) 
ia  the  A.  affi^  of  nwny  Britiah  mir- 
■  Bcries,  and  tbe  blacli  wattle  laimosB 
of  Van  I>iemen'a  Land.     The  origin  i 
of.^e  Bpecific  nanie  afBnia  ia  tbua  ' 
given   by  Dr.  Heill,  in  Gard.  Mag.,  j 
Tol.  u.  p.  43S.  i  —  "A.  affi^is  seema  \ 
to  be  a  TBriety  of  ^J.  moUissimB  WUId. ;  a 
wbich  Tariety  Link   regarded  aa  a|j 
species,  and  called  A,  dealbkts,  but 
which  Dc  CBndolle,  in  hia  Prodrtmia,  marks  as  '  Priori  {A.  mollUuniie)  nimis 
affitdi ; '  meaning  that,  though  he  had  followed  Link  in  caUing  it  a  species, 
he  considered  it  too  neBrly  ^lied  to  A.  molllsaima  to  be  so  in  reality :  from 
which,  appBrently,  some  peraon  lancicd  the  word  aflinis  to  be  a  specific  name, 

.     .     .    ,  ■- i-_.i..  .1   ^_(]eai|ji[ahag  theleaTes  with  16pBirBof  pinnE, 

icemet.  It  is  one  of  the  hBrdiest  species  of  tfae 
genus,  and  bIbo  one  of  the  most  rapid  ^wth.  It  haa  been  tried  in  the  open 
air,  asastBiidard,inTariauB  parts  ofBntBin;  and  hBSStoodoutftwseTersl  win- 
tera,  and,  in  aomc  places,  grown  to  the  heieht  of  30  tl.  There  are  three  or  four 
trees  of  this  apcdea  in  the  garden  of  the  London  HorticulturBl  Sodety,  some 
of  which  are  upwarda  of  20ft.  high;  andoone  of  tbem  hsTe  been  killed  bTthe 
serere  froata  of  January,  1836.  Some  trees  in  the  Rew  Botanic  Gtarden  haTe 
atood  out  uninjured  aince  1828.  In  the  Norwich  Nursery,  a  tree,  in  NoTeinber, 
1834,  waa  16ft  high;  the  trunk  5in.in  diaineter;  aad  the  diametsof  the 
head  12ft.  It  growa  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  sBndy  aubsoil,  and  in  a  northem 
eiposure.  It  had  attained  t^t  height  in  4  yeara  after  bdngplanted  out ;  and 
it  floweraprofiiselyin  April,  and  sometimes  ripens  seeda.  Ttiia  trecwaa  uniu' 
juredbyttie  winterof  1835-0;  aiiother  treeor  theKUnespede3,andof  neariy 
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the  nune  beight,  wbicb  stood  in  a  verjF  ezpoBed  situation,  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  foliagey  but  was  not  otherwise  ii\jured,  and  in  March  was»  as  usual,  covered 
with  flower  buds,  In  Somersetshire,  at  Beauchamp  Parsonage,  in  March,  1835, 
a  tree,  between  16  ft.  and  17  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  in.  in  diameter»  waa 
at  that  time  covered  with  golden  blossoras.  This  plant  had  onjy  been  planted 
out  two  years ;  wben  planted,  it  was  tumed  out  of  a  small  pot»  and  waa 
placed  in  a  border  of  peat  eartb,  where  it  grew  to  the  heigfat  ot  8  ft.  the  first 
siunmery  and  showed  blosaoms  the  foJlowin^  autumn.  (See  Gard*  ^""gt 
▼ol.  xi.  p,  250.)  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  tbe  Potanic  Garden,  there  ia 
a  fine  specimen,  as  a  standard,  whicb  waa  16  ft,  high,  and  covered  witb 
Uoaaomsy  in  Apnl,  1835.  In  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden, 
there  was,  at  the  same  tiroe,  one  between  12  ft.  and  14  ft.  bi^ ;  and  in  Dr. 
Neill'8  garden,  at  C!anonmills,  several  trees,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  whicb  were  at  that  time  20  ft.  high»  and  which  had  not 
aaflered  from  the  fi^ost,  tbougb  the  thermometer  had  b^  aa  low  as  25^  Fahr. 
At  Dundee,  in  Mr,  Urqubart*s  nurser^,  there  was  aUo  a  fine  spedmen  of 
tbia  tree.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  sitandi^  in  the  open  air,  are 
fecorded  in  vols.  x,  and  zi.  of  the  Gar^ener^t  JI^Mgaxme,  The  tree  ia 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  acacias ;  its  lisht  delicate  foliage,  of  a 

ee  glaucous  green»  consisting  of  beautifully  formed  and  graceful  bipinnate 
ves ;  tbe  fine  bloom  wbicb  covers  its  branches,  and,  in  young  trees,  even 
the  stem ;  and  its  numerous  heads  oi  bnght  yellow  fii^agrant  flowers,  wfaich 
reaemble  eolden  balls,  and  wbich  expand  precisely  at  the  season  (Febniary 
and  March}  when  flowers.  are  most  desirable,  because  tbey  are  most  rare, 
render  this  tree  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  pleasure-grounds.  There  ia 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  belong^^  to  this  tree,  which  deserves  pardcular 
notice.  While  the  delicate  foliage  is  not  matenally  iigured  by  the  cold  of 
a  Britiah  winter,  the  barl&  of  the  stem  is  Uable  to  split,  or  become  cracked, 
during  severe  frosts,  especially  for  a  few  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  then 
diseaseand  deatb  are  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The  preventive  is  simple, 
conauting  merely  in  tying  some  straw  round  the  stem  at  tne  end  of  November, 
or  in  encasing  it  m  the  manner  recommended  for  Mapidlia  grandifl6ra  (p.  266.), 
and  removing  tbe  covering  wben  the  severity  of  wmter  is  passed.  (pr,  Neill^ 
in  G«rd.  Mag,^  vol.  xi.  p,  432.)  As  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Neill'8 
•upgestioii^,  we  may  ie&  to  a  caae  in  the  neigbbouriiood  of  London,  where 
it  18  put  in  practice.  .  A  plant  of  A.  dealbata,  in  a  pot,  and  about  6  in.  bigh, 
was,  in  May,  1894,  tumed  out  into  tbe  open  mrden ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
aon  it  bad  produ<»d  a  main  stem  upwards  of  11  ft,  in  hdgfat,  with  numerous 
long  kteral  sboots.  It  was  protected  about  balf  way  up  the  atem  with  spruce 
fir  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and,  thougb  tbe  severe  firost  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1835,  killed  the  main  stem  down  to  the  protected  part,  yet 
it  posbed  out  again  in  the  March  following.  {Gard.  Mag^  vol.  xi.  p.  953.) 

A.  mdiUB  WalL  (PL  Xar,  AataL,  8.  ix7&  tl77.)  Tbli  to  »  tvee  whkdi,  flram  tbe  deioriptioii 
«id  flgiiT^  feeoM  to  beer  a  coniiderable  rciemblaace  to  the  three  preceding  lorti ;  biat  tbe 
bcade  €t  tne  aowera  «re  In  fttciclos  on  long  pedunclet  dicpoted  In  comnbe  at  the  tnit  of  the 
bnnchea;  tbe  fllaiaentB  aie  Tcry  loog,  and  mooadelpboiu  at  the  baae.  Tbe  wbole  plant  It  oorerod 
wlth  halrs  In  erenr  part  It  te  a  natiTe  of  Nepal,  where  it  ii  grown  in  gardcna,  and  attaina  the  hei^t 
oT 40  tL  or  SOft.  It  is  not  yet  introduced ;  Dut,  if  it  should  proTc  to  be  as  bardy  ai  A.  dealb&ta,  U> 
appeers  ckaely  related,  It  will  be  a  most  deelmble  ipedeii  (See  the  Uit  of  Himalayan  Le- 
em  Ukelf  to  ataDd  the  open  alr  in  fiiitaiii,  ia  ^  174u) 


App.  IL     Remarks  on  cultivating  ihe  half-hardy  Legumndcect 

in  British  Gardens. 

Some  valuable  hints  for  rabing  the  leguminoiu  plants  of  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  seedSy  and  for  acclimatising  them  in  British 
gardens,  are  given  in  the  Gardener*i  Magazme,  \o\,  viii.  p.  5.  These  reinarks 
are  by  Mr.  J.  Bowie,  a  collcctor  at  the  Cape ;  at  .once  a  scientific  botanist, 
and  an  excellcnt  practical  gardener ;  and  we  consider  them  of  great  value. 
As  we  have  here  given  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  half-bardy 
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Legumio&cese,  we  think  a  summary  of  these  hints  on  their  culture  will 
be  mteresting.  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Bowie  took  seeds  of  various  spedes  of 
the  Australian  Ackciad  with  him  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
and  sowed  them  there  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Many  ot  them  failed;  but 
several  came  up,  afler  having  been  three  years  in  the  ground.  Seeds,  also,  of 
ilc^cia  longifoha,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and  sown  ten  days  ailergathering,  showed 
the  same  tardiness  in  vegetating.  In  both  cases,  the  ground  was  duly  kept 
moist  by  watering  and  smuiing,  and  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow.  After 
various  ezperiments,  Mr.  Bowie  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  Cape  and  Aus- 
tralian  Legumin&cese  *'  thrive  better  by  having  water  heated  to  200°,  or  even 
212°  Fahr.  poured  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep,  and  the  water  to  cooi 
for  24  hours."  Where  there  is  a  numerous  collection,  and  the  ^uantity  of 
seeds  of  each  kind  are  few,  he  advises  leaving  them  in  their  respective  papers, 
and  steeping  the  packets.  The  soil  he  recommends  for  leguminous  seeds  in 
ireneral  is,  one  part  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed  leaves. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  medmm  size,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  degree  of  moisture  than  can  be  obtained  in  pots  either  very  large  or 
very  smaJl ;  equable  moisture  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  and 
germination  of  all  seeds,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  seeds  which  lie  a  long 
time  in  the  soil.  The  spring  is  the  oest  season  for  sowing;  because  steeped 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  should  be  transplanted  whiie  in  a  growing  state,  allotting  to  each 
species  the  peculiar  soil  required  for  it,  as  far  as  the  requisite  information  for 
that  purpose  has  been  procured  from  the  coliector,  or  other  sources.  What- 
ever  soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  Blr.  Bowie  very  properly  remarks, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  pulverise  it  too  finely  in  sifting;  for  the  taproot, 
in  its  descent,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction  to  its  perpendicular  direction, 
receives  an  impulse  approaching  to  animal  instinct;  and,  rounding  the  impe- 
diment,  forms  much  sooner  those  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become 
the  organs  of  nourishment  for  the  future  tree,&c.  This  will  not  be  generally 
the  case  with  plants  placed  in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snuff:  the  taproot  wiil 
then  descend  without  forming  any  lateral  fibres ;  and  the  plant,  circumscribed 
in  its  organs  of  nourishment,  wiil  soon  displav  its  state  of  health,  b^  the  sickly 
hue  of  the  leaves,  which  will  prematureiy  fidl  off;  and,  upon  examination,  the 
root  wili  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensea  cement,  .wliich  ail 
the  efibrts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate  with  fibrous  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established  in  the  pots,  thev  must  be  re- 
moved  fi^om  the  fiiiLmes,  and  plung^  in  preparedbeds  of  decaved  bark,  formed 
at  or  under  the  ievel  of  the  natiutd  ground ;  and  occasionally  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August ;  when  they  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  taproot  cut  ofl^  if  it  should  have  passed  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  They  may  remain  ebove  ground  untii  housed  for  winter ;  during 
which  season  as  much  air,  and  as  littie  fire  heat,  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  them.  In  a  generai  coilection,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  everv  spedes  its 
proper  atmospherical  temperature ;  but  long  confined  air,  and  damp,  are  as 
mjurious  to  vegetable,  as  they  are  to  animal,  life.  There  are,  generaily,  some 
bright  days  occurrinc  during  the  winter  season  in  Britain :  those  opportunitiea 
should  be  embraced  to  purify  the  houses,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
sashes,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  in  the  moming,  as  oflen  as  may  be  judged 
uecessary. 

There  are  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  some  degrees 
of  frost :  the  Plectranthus  frutic6sus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  forests,  is  the  most 
suscepuble  of  injury  from  cold ;  and,  if  properiy  placed  ip  the  house,  proves 
a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  ii^ury,  as  it  is  the  first  to  sufTer,  and, 
consequently,  show,  the  increasin^  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Leguminacese,  the  following  genera  form  striidng  and 
beautiful  omaments  in  their  native  wilds,particularly  to  those  who  are  charmed 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  various  colours  of  flowers ;  and,  although 
the  nature  of  the  soii  where  they  are  generally  found  in  greatest  numbers 
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he  variable,  a  sandy  loam,  with  decayed  leaves,  is  the  most  genial  to  the 
growth  of  moat  species  of  Cape  Legumin^eee,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  in 
general  coUectionif. 

Omphalobium,  Schotin,  Sophora  sylvdtica,  Cycl6pia,  Sarcophyllum,  Bor- 
bonia,  Crotalaria,  C^tisus,  ilnth^Uis,  Sutherlandia,  Indig6fera,  and  ^sp&la. 
thus, generally  indicate  the  existence of  a  red  sandyioam. 

^cacia,  Vir^lia,  Loddig^sta,  Vib6rgui,  lULfhta,  JPsoralea,  Ondnis,  and  Cy- 
Ifsta,  thrive  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  streams,  in  alluvial  and 
veg^able  soils ;  but  many  species  of  the  same,  and  of  other  ^nera,  vary 
from  the  genend  rules,  and  are  found,  either  in  pure  sand,  or  m  stiff  clay, 
exposed,  wrough  great  part  of  the  year,  to  excessive  heat  and  drought,  or  but 
sUghtly  sheltered  and  nurtured  by  the  mountains ;  but  deriving  much  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those  heishts,  as  the  douds  pass  over 
them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readil}^  do  South  African  plants  appear  to 
accommodate  tbemselves  to  soUs  and  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  positively 
to  recommend  any  particular  compost  for  them  in  garden  culture.  Practicat 
experience  must  aione  decide  the  hest  for  the  purpose. 

fiir.  Bowie  recommends  the  forming  of  portable  houses  for  the  reception  of 
Leguminace»,  which  would  amply  repa^  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
penscy  by  the  splendour  which  plants  having  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit. 
He  therefore  advises  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  formed  in  siich 
stnictures  as  fancy  might  determine,  or  circumstances  permit,  masses  of  Cape 
and  Australian  Lqnimini^es,  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  mightreceive 
an  equal  portion  <?  the  sun's  rays  through  the  day ;  placing  the  t^ler  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  lines  to  the  edee,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  ibrm  the  border,  and  would  not  exceed  the  height  of  many  species  of 
the  mosses. 

If  yonng  plants  (say  of  3  years  old)  are  intended  for  the  above  description 
of  houses,  they  should  be  brought  as  earl  v  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by  giving 
them  larger  pots  than  they  womd  have  allowed  to  them,  were  they  intend^ 
for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  green-house.  As  young  plants  will  be  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  they  are  hereafter  to  fill,  several  of  the  species  may 
be  plunged  over  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  marked  for  future  removal.  This 
will,  without  deranging  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for  those  which  remain : 
those  to  be  remov^,  navin^  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  wili  be  fit  spe* 
cimens  to  try  in  the  open  air. 

For  this  trial  in  the  open  air,  Mr.  Bowie  recommends  a  northem  exposure 
for  planting,  rather  than  a  southem  one ;  as  in  the  latter  situation,  after  severe 
firosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  the  real 
cause  of  death  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants,  thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by 
cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercised  in  removing  the  roots ;  but  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down ;  and  the  stem  and  the  stool  left  in  the  eround  for  one 
or  two  years.  When  old  plants  are  intended  for  the  portable  house,  or  for  a 
conservatory,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  convenient  height,  dlowing 
sufficient  room  for  their  heads  to  form  free  of  the  roof ;  and,  as  the  various 
species  of  Sch6tia  flower  occasionally  on  the  old  wood,  and  the  others  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  sprin^  and  summer  shoots,  thcse  habits  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  boroe  m  mind,  at  all  seasons. 

Biany  persons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants;  and,in  the  vain  attempt 
to  preserve  them  in  aconfined  space,  permit  injuries  to  beinfficted  upon  them, 
by  injurious  pmning,  which  eventually  render  them  unsi^htly  and  disagreeable 
objects  fbr  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and,  m  the  autumn,  are  left 
out,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  and  no  opportunity  is  thus 
given  them  to  recover.  Earljr  in  the  sprine  these  plants  snould  be  selected, 
and  pknted  out  m  sheltered  situations  of  the  shmbbery.  If  this  were  done, 
they  would,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  existence ;  and,  if  they  should  then ' 
die,  their  loss  would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  has  become  a  very  common  prac- 
tice  in  Europe  to  plant  exotic  shmbs  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses ; 
but  this  is  often  done  indiscriminatcly,  and  without  reflecting  on  what  will 
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robably  be  thelr  ukiiiiate  height»  or  whether  they  can  be  kept  withln  boiinds 
)y  pruDing,  without  injury  or  total  prevention  of  flowering.  This  poinC  re- 
quires  consideration,  or  the  plants  are  likely  to  become  nuisances. 

Omphaldbium,  Virgilio,  Sophora,  several  Psorales  and  C^tisi,  form  a  disdnct 
ateni:  Schotia,  Ind^dfera,  PsorUea,  ^spalathus,  Podfd^ria,  Liparia,  and 
Borbdnta,  as  weli  as  Cycl6pia»  SarcophyUum,  and  Rafiuoy  form  bmnchiDe 
shrubs  from  the  coUar.  In  the  three  last-mendoned  genera»  this  habit  should 
be  encouraeed  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
which  occasions  the  larger  growth  of  the  coUar :  and,  in  old  plants,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  nakednesa  would  be  but  temporarv;  while  the  qmck  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  would  soon  form  them  into  dense  bushes,  and  stronger  and 
more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers.  Omphaldbium  and  Schotia  are  of  slow 
growth :  pianting  them  under  the  shade  of  others  wiil  draw  them  up  to  a  re- 
qiusite  hoght  without  injury. 

Mr.  Bowie  eives  the  following  iist  of  the  avera^  height  which  several 
spedes  attain  m  their  iiative  habitations,  as  a  guide  to  tbe  cultivator  in 
planting :  — 

Ft    In.  ft  In. 

Virgilia  intriksa  and  cap^nsis  25    0     Indigdfera  cytisoides  •        «80 

Jf  VirgUia  is  deeply  in-  Podalyria  ityracif51i8    •'•90 

jured   in  the  oid  wood,  i^sp&lathus  -        6  in.  to  4    0 

a  gum  exudes,  which  is  Rafma(annuai  growth)  Sft.  to  S    0 

used  as  ^um  Anibic.  6arcopn^Uum([annuaigrowth)  l    6 

Oraphaldbmm  «        •  19    0     Lip^uia  sphae^rica    •        -  3    0 

Sophora  sylv^tica        •        •  16    0     ilcacia  cap^sis,  or  nil6tic8      80    0 

Psorklea  pinnita      -         •  15    0     ^lcjkciacwa       -        •        -    12    0 

Cycl6pia  -  4  ft.  to  10    0 

The  latter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down,  and  confined  as  a  slinib  to  6ft. 
They  both  yield  the  gum  Arabic. 

Erythr)na  cifta  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15  ft.  Erythrlna  nana,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bowie  into  En^land  in  1883, 
flowers  at  8  ft^ ;  and  roay  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever 
attains  a  permanent  stem :  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

A  portable  house,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  Legumin^ese  during  win- 
ter,  may  l>e  made  in  various  forros,  at  very  little  expense.  Two  parallel  walls, 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  or  80  ft.  apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south» 
wiil  ieave  a  space  between,  which  may  be  covered  every  autumn  with  tem- 
{lorary  rafters,  on  which  may  be  placed  the  sashes  of  hot-beds  not  in  use,  alter- 
nating  with  boards.  If  moisture  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  by  drain- 
age,  and  by  coverin^  with  boards  or  with  glass,  or  even  by  thatching  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  m  autumn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripenine  of  the  wood, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  lieeping  the  plaAts  alive ;  and  when  they  are  cut 
in,  in  spring,  they  will  push  vigorously,  and  soon  have  a  clothed  appearance. 


CHAP.  XLIL 

OF   THB   LIONEOUS    PLANTS   BBLONOIMG    TO   THB    ORDBR  JSOSA^CBA. 

The  term  i^os^cece  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  bocause  all  the  speciea 
belonging  to  it  agree  roore  or  less  with  tbe  genus  i^Osa,  in  essential  cnarac» 
ters.     It  includes  many  genera  belongiug  to  Uie  Linnsean  class  lcos6ndria. 

Dutinciwe  CharacierUtics,  Flowers  regiilar.  Cidvx,  in  most  cases,  with 
5  lobes,  the  odd  one  eosiccior  to  the  axis  of  intfioresccnce.  Pctals  and 
stamens  arising  from  tne  ralyx.     Stamens,  for  the  most  part,  numerous. 
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Oraries  many,  several,  or  solitary ;  each  of  one  cell  that  includes,  in  most 
cases,  1  ovule ;  in  some,  1  to  many  ovules.  Style  latcral  or  terminal.  Leaves 
altematey  in  nearly  all  stipulate;  pinnately  divided,  or  simple.  {Dec,  and 
LmdletfJ)    Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 

DetcripHony  S^c,  The  li^eous  species  which  constitute  this  order  include 
the  fiuest  flowering  shrub  in  the  world,  the  rose ;  and  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  cliroates,  viz.  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  chcrry,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine.  The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
aO  producing  flowers  more  or  less  showy ;  and  the  greater  number  fruits 
which  are  ^ble.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but 
several  of  them  are  also  found  in  North  America,  and  some  in  South 
America,  and  the  north  of  4^frica.  The  fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose, 
have  followed  man  from  the  earliest  period  of  civilisation,  and  are,  perh^s, 
better  known  to  mankind  in  general  than  any  other  ligneous  plants.  Tne 
medical  properties  of  several  of  the  spedes  are  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  their  yielding  the  prussic  acid ;  while  others  produce  a  gum  nearly 
allied  to  the  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  affinity  between  this 
order  and  Leguminacese.  The  bark  of  some  species,  as  of  Cerasus  virginiana, 
18  used,  in  North  America,  as  a  febrifiige ;  and  that  of  others,  as  the  capollin 
cherry  (Cerasus  Capollm),  for  tanning,  in  Mexico.  The  leaves  of  Crats^us 
Oxyacantha,  /Vunus  spindsa,Ci6rasus  sylvestris,  and  226sa  rubiginosa  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
sfHraeas  are  said  to  be  at  once  astringent  and  emetic.  There  are  two  charac- 
teriatics  of  this  order,  with  reference  to  its  cultivation,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  gardener :  the  first  is,  the  liability  of  almost  all  the  species 
co  sport,  and  produce  varieties  diflering,  in  many  cases,  more  from  one 
anotner,  than  they  differ  from  other  species ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  msects  and  diseases.  In  point  of  culti- 
vation,  they  almost  all  require  a  free  soil,  not  overcharged  with  moisture,  and 
rich  rather  than  poor ;  and,  while  all  the  species  are  increased  by  seeds, 
which,  for  the  most  part  are  produced  freely  in  Britain,  almost  all  the  varieties 
are  b^  increased  by  grafting  or  budding ;  and  not,  as  in  some  other  orders, 
with  eqnal  ease  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Arrangemeat  of  the  Genera,  The  ligneous  genera  are  included  by  De 
Candolle  in  five  tribes ;  and  the  foliowing  are  their  names  and  distinctions ;  the 
ktter  derived  mainly  from  Decandolle's  Prodromus,  but  partly  from  personid 
observatioD,  and  Lindley's  Introd,  to  Kat.  Syst. :  — 

Sect.  I.     ilMTGDA^LEiE  Ju»$. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  drupe;  the  nut  2-ovuled,  1 — 2-seeded.  Style  terminal. 
Caiyx  deciduous.  Leaves  feather-nerved,  undivided»  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded.  Stipules  not  attached  to  the 
petiole.     Kernel  containing  more  or  less  of  hydrocyamc  acid. 

ilnY^^GDALUS  Tottm.  Covering  of  the  nut  not  very  fleshy  or  juicy,  its 
suHace  downy ;  nut  even,  or  perfbrated  with  little  holes.  Young  leaves 
fblded  flatwise.  Flowers  ahnost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  protruded 
before  the  leaves. 

Pb^ica  Toum,  Covering  of  the  nut  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  its  surface 
downy  or  smooth ;  nut  with  wrinkled  furrows.  The  characters  of  the 
other  parts  described  under  ^lmygdalus  are  the  same  in  Persica. 

^RMENi^ACA  T<mm.  Covering  of  the  nut  fleshy,  juicy,  its  suHace  downy; 
nut  obtuse  at  one  end,  acute  at  the  other,  fiirrowed  at  both  lateral  edges, 
iD  the  other  parts  even.  Young  leaves  with  their  edges  roUed  inwards. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  a  few  together,  protruded  before  the 
leaves. 
^u^MUS  Towm,  Drupe  ovate,  or  oblong;  covering  of  the  nut  fleshy, 
juicy,  its  suriace  glabrous,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bloom ;  nut  compressed, 
acute  at  both  ends,  indistinctly  furrowed  at  tne  edges,  in  the  other  parts 
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even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards.  Flowers  upon  pedicelsy 
in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  or  after  the  leaves. 
Ce^rasus  Jtui,  Drupe  globose,  or  with  a  holiow  at  its  base;  nut  subglobose, 
even,  its  covering  neshy,  juicy,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered 
with  a  grey  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
either  in  groups  resembling  urobels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in 
racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.    5pir£E^a  Dec. 

Sect,  Chw,  Fniit  of  5,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct 
from  the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  5pirae^,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  other 
genera),  and,  in  most  cases^  from  each  other;  each  contains  1 — 6  seeds. 
(Lindlei/,)     Style  terminal.  • 

Pv^RsniA  Dec.  Lobe^  of  calyx  obovate,  obtuse.  Petals  and  stamens 
arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate-oblong, 
tapered  into  the  siiort  style,  pubescent;  each  includes  1  ovule  inserted 
into  its  base,  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

He^kria  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  3  obtuse,  and  2  with  a  callous  point. 
Petals  and  stamens  arising  ftom  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpds 
5 — 8,  distinct,  glabrous,  terminated  by  a  slender  style,  globose ;  each  in- 
ciudes  1  ovule,  which  adheres  to  its  side. 

5pir£^a  L.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  a  torus,  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres.  Stamens  10 — 50.  Carpels  1  to  several,  distinct ;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  connate  at  the  base ;  ending  in  short  tips ;  sessile,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
stipitate ;  each  includes  2 — 6  seeds,  afExed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.    PoTENTi^LLE^  Juss.     (Syuon.  Dryadeae  Vent.) 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels ;  their  integuments  dry  or 
sncculent ;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
by  as  many  bracteas  as  it  has  lobes;  the  bracteas  altemate  with  the 
lobes.  Style  proceeding  from  a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  carpel. 
Leaves,  in  most  cases,  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the 
pedole. 

/^D^BUS  L.     Integuments  of  carpels  juicy. 
PoTENTi^LLA  Kestl.    Intcguments  of  carpels  dry. 

Sect.  IV.     Ro^sES.  Dec. 

.  Sect.  Char,  Fruit  a  hip ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of 
a  pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth ;  and  including  an  aggregation 
of  carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.  Style  proceeding  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  carpel. 

Ro^k  Toum,      Leaf  irapari-pinnate.       Stipules  attached  to  the  pedole. 

Prickles  simple. 
Lo^WEii  Lindl.    Leaf  simple.     Stipules  none.    Prickles  usually  compound. 

Sect.  V.     Po^MEiE  LiniU. 

Sect.   Char.     Fruit  a  pome ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  become 
very  fleshy,  and  including,  and  connate  with,  the  carpels.     Carpels  nor- 
mafly  5,  with  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1 — 2  seeds ;  in  Cyddnia 
several.     Habit,  spiny  or  not ;   leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  somi 
pinnate.     Sdpules  not  connate  with  the  petiole. 

Crata^us  Lindl.  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpeli 
1 — 5  prismadc  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Spinyshnib 
or  low  trees.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed ;  in  most  cases,  deciduous.  Flowen 
in  terminal  corymbs. 
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PHorrKiA  Undl.    Carpels  2;  when  in  the  state  of  ovBry,  viOose.     Petals 

reflexed.      Shrubs,  or  low  trees.     Eyergreen..    Flowers  in  terminal  pa- 

nicles.     Leaves  simple,  leathery,  sawed  or  endre.    In  P.  integrifolia,  the 

ovaries  are  3,  and  each  includes  2  ovules. 
CoTONEA^sTEB  Medik.     Carpels  2 — 3 ;  in  the  state  of  ovary  enclosing  2 

ovules.     Shrubs  or  low  trees.     tiCaves  simple,  endre,  woolly  beneath. 

Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 
Amela^nChier  Medik.    Ovaries  5,  each  divided  by  a  partition,  so  that  there 

are  10  cells ;  ovules,  l  in  each  cell.     Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5  carpels. 

Petals    lanceokte.      Small    trees.      Leaves    simple,    serrate,  deciduous. 

Flowers  in  racemes. 
ilfB^spiLUs  Undl,      Fruit  top-shaped,  spreadindy  open  at  the  top.    Carpels 

2 — 5  compressed  nuts  witfa  bony  sh^s,  each  includin^  1   seed.     Small 

treesy  spiny  or  not.     Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous.    Flowers 

laige,  subsessile,  subsolitary. 
Pt^rus  UadL     Caipels  5,  or  2 — 5.      Seeds  2   m  each  carpel.      Trees  or 

shnibs.     Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  deciduous.     Flowers  in  spreading  ter- 

minal  cymes  or  corymbs. 
Ctdo^^ia  Toum,     Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.     Low  trees. 


Sect.  I.    ^MYGDA^LE^    JuSS. 

Genus  L 


^ 


ilMY'GDALUS  Tourn.     The  Almond  Tree.     Lin.  St/sL     Icos&ndria 

Monogynia. 

JdaUifiaUkm.    Toarn.  Iiut,  t.  40S. ;  Dec.  F1.  Fr.,  4.  p.486. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  m ;  Don'i  MUL»  S.  p.  482. 

^iMM^MMS.    Amygdal6pbora  Neck. ;  Amandier,  Pr. ;  MandeUMum,  uer. 

Dernatkm.    Vnm  amutto^  to  laoeraie,  in  referenoe  to  the  fiMured  shell  of  the  nut    Martintuf  mu. 

peets  that  it  coroet  from  a  Hcbrew  «ord  which  aignifiei  vigllant;  because  ita  early  flowersannounoe 

tbe  reCiini  of  qicing. 

DeMcription^  S^c.  Deciduous  shnibs  or  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ;  also  of  Russia,  and  the 
Levant.  The  fruit-bouring  species  are  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Eivope  and  the  Levadt ;  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  grafting ;  and 
cfae  others  by  grafting,  layers,  or  suckers.  The  almond  was  included  by 
Linnseiis  in  the  sameeenus  with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent, 
as  trees  bave  been  found  #ith  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches. 
They  bave  been  separated  into  two  genera,  on  account  of  certain  technical  dis- 
tinctioiis  in  the  fruit,  wfaich  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in  consequence 
of  extended  experiience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology,  a  more  en- 
larged  view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  establishing  genera  and  species. 

*  1.  A.  NA^NA  L.     The  dwarf,  or  shrubby,  Almond. 

UaU^fhatiom.    Un.  Mant.,  396. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  53a ;  Don*8  MUl.,  2.  p.  482. 
Sjfwm^met.    Prjknus  intonia  Gmel. ;  A.  n&na  var.  c  yulgkria  Dec. ;  Amandier  nain  Fr. ;  Zwercbe- 
nuidcit  Qer. 

p.  f  Fluk.  Alm.,  1 11.  f.  a  i  Bot  Mag.,  1 161. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  4.  1 90. ;  and  ourjlgs.  394, 996. 


^Tfec,  Char^  Sfc,     Leaves  oblong-Iinear,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 

flowers  solitary,  rose-coloured ;  calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped;  fruit  of 

tfae  same  shape  as  that  of  A.  commiknis,  but  much  smaller.    Frequent  in 

Calmuckyanaabout  Odessa.  {Dec,  Prod.,  n.  p.  530.) 

rietief, 

m  A.n.2  gt&rgica  Dec:  J.  go6rgiGa  Detf.  Jrb.,  2L  p.  821.  The  Qeorgtan  Omarf  Akmond.  — 
It  diStaa  ftom  ttoe  «peoiea  In  having  the  lobei  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  and  «a  long  a«  its 
tube  ;  MxA  the  atylea  only  tomentose  at  the  baae,  being  acarcely  so  there,  and  not  protmded. 
A  native  of  G«oig^a,  nrnloh  haa  been  cultivated  in  the  Oeneva  Botanic  Garden. 
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■  A.  a.  3  «infMrliacT.  .<.  aiapMfii  Brttrr  £ani„a4S.  Mn.  1MG.  i  .(.  BwnriiM  Sdun 

tn  (W.  ttv<,  rtmiM.,  leii  nc  n<M  Aur/  jUmimi.  —  Leavn  te««lcr.  Lstn  al 
(k«ei<Txaalantialh*UilK.  PKakiuinw«,lon|«r,  uid  >bi(r.  Strlv  tanHmUH  ■( 
thtbue.  TlwJbTiaii(ttacnut,iccerdliiiuB<HR,  U  nrtoua.  Suppiwd  tn  Ik  ■  auXrt 
sr  dM  witb  of  PiidollL  (ilA.  ?M1,  ii.  p.  530 ) 
•  A.  (iL  4)  AKaiuPii1,.Urj|«iv-lundABi/.:4&mf  (l>aU.  J)M,1.p.Ut.T-;  Sh**  fT. 
OriK.,t.«7.lDaa'(ViU.,£pLUI.)  bu  Mnntc  lena,  dotlKri  >ith  talHntum  Imnlta  ; 
■iHltkebnncnci  tre  umnrtamt  ipirkL  It  iiknulTenrCiLU9iu<Mtid  theLeTint,tM[tiHH 
AcnjrtnAtnd  Buth;  uid  ptihIuch  iti  red  ftowert  in  Hirch  ud  April;  hut  we  have  neTVT 
leea  It  in  Biltlih  gMnleiu-  Ouldenitndt  caaiidered  Lt  ta  be  ■  vuietjr  of  A.  nAiu,  vhirh, 
welhinlL,  Li  ehtrnnclT  profaltble. 

■  A.  |ra.S)MMH«  Lodd.(kL,Mf  Slierteii^AiuKil.lieiuntlniomeBrlllibbatanieilcid. 

leetloni,  «beteil  liu  uprighl  ibrub,  itioul  i(t  bigb.  wilh  nDd-llke  ihooti,  elothad 
wllh  flna.  iDnj,  wHlow.lllie,  glOHj,  «nnle  leara  ;  on  nccoudl  of  whlrti,  uid  Ka  nprifhl 
haWt  Dfirawlh,  the  luuibeincdUr^l  ftmn  thitaf  ill  theothcr  qiecieiuKlTuletia 

Theploat  which  u  u«uaUy  called  the  dwarf  double-btosaoDied  almoiiil, 
io  BritiHh  gardenB,  u  C^asui  Japoiiica  flore  plE«o,  or,  aa  it  is  freijuentlj 
named  in  tne  nuraeries,  Jm^gdalua  pumila. 

Dncription,  Sfc.      All   the  difTerent  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low 

■liniba,  KldoiD  esceeding  S  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  heisHt.     The  lesTe*  bear  a  geno^ 

..    ^  resembUnce  to  thoae  of  some  of  the 

species  of  willow,  but  are  of  s  darker 

and  more  sfaining  green,  at  least  in  the 

orieinsl  species.      The  stems  i 

of  roQg  duration ;  but  the  plant  throws 

up  abundance  of  traTcUing  suckers,  bj 

which   it    is  coutinued    naturally,  and 

also  propagnted.    It  ia  comnioii  through  \ 

all  tne  n!ains  of  Riissia,   from  55°  k.   * 

)  lat.  to  tfie  south  of  the  empire.      Tiie 

^iecies  is  common  in  Britisfa   gBrdens, 

and  is  propagated  by  «uclters.     It  was    _ 

introdiiced  in    1S83;   and  produces  it   ' 

pink  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  is 

valuable   on  account  of  its  early  floweriug,  the  gracefulness  oT  the  slender 

twiga,on  which  ita  flowcrs  are  produced  before  the  leaTes  appear,  and  of  its 

CBSy  culture  in  anj'  dry  soil.    Its  fruit  reaembles  that  of  A.  commijnis,  but  i« 

much  smaller. 

T  2.  A.  COMMU^MS  L.     The  common  Almond  Tree. 
UtmHfitaUim.    Lhi.»L,sn.;  I>«.I>rDd.,3.iiSn.i  DeB-iiniL,I.p,m 
Xaffa^^vc    N.  Du  Hin.,  A  LiSi  i  ud  tlie  plit*  of  lliij  tnt  In  our  Seoond  Voluiaa. 
Spee,  C&ar.,  ^c,     Leavea   nblong4anceolate,   semilate.      Flowers   solitarj. 
Caljx  of  a  beU-shape.     Fruit  compressed,  and  rather  ffg-^haped.  i^Dee. 
Prod.,  ii,  p.  530.)  A  tree,  a  natire  of  Mauritania,  and,  as  Rojle  obserrea, 
also  found  in  the  tnountainous  parts  of  Asia.     It  grows  to  the  height  of 
SOfl.  or  30fl.;«id  WBS  cultivatedin  Britun.in  1538.     There  are  sereral 
M  of  it  in  cultiTation  on  the  Contineut,  for  their  fhiit;  and  two  or 
n  this  country,  partty  for  tbe  same  purpose,  buC  chiefly  for  thesr 
flowers.     The  common  almond,  in  a  wild  state,  is  found  sometimes  with 
the  kemels  bitter,  nnd  at  other  dmes  with  them  sweet;  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  Qu^cua  hispinica,  wbich,  in   Sptun,  genemlly  bears  aweet  aiul 
edible  acorns,  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are  bicter.     For  this  rea- 
son,  in  the  case  of  the  aimond,  iostead  of  glTing  one  form  a:    ' 
we  haTe  followed  De  Can-"~"-    — '   -■-— *1— '   '•-'•   "-  ^- 
sweet  almond  separately,  e 
and  classed  them  witb  the 
Vanetiei. 

r.FlFr..*.p»86.j 
idler  nmer,  Fr.  \  gi 
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Qwo&n,  &c.,  for  Its  ftiiit,  wbiuh  ia  preftmd  for  Mme  pvrpoaet  in  nedielne  aad  In  domes. 
tic  ecoiuMBj  to  tbat  of  thesweet  alinond,'pHrllcuIuly  forgivinga  flavour ;  and  for  stocks 
fbrgrafkingtbeother  varleties  on,  and  the  peach,  apricot,  and  even  theplum.  Bitter 
aliiMmda  are  generallj  mixed  witb  tweet  ones»  In  very  nBaU  proportion^  fer  making 
tdabcmange.  ftc.  Plutarch  mentiona  that  a  great  drinker  of  wine  used  to  eacape  becoming 
Intoxlcaked  l^the  use  of  bitter  alm^ids ;  wbich,  perhapt,  may  be  accounted  for  ttom  the 
ooDtia^timulus  of  the  pruMic  add,  wbich  if  known  to  abound  more  in  bitter  «Imond» 
than  in  sweet  ones. 

*l  A.€.i  dUdt  De&    7^  noeet-keamtied  comtmm  Almomd  Tree. 

Ideni0eatiom.    Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  4.  pc  4S&}  Prod..2.  p.&90. ;  Lam.  lU.  t  4aa  f. ?. 
Sgmm^fmes.    Amandier  ft  petits  F^uits,  Amande  douoe,  Fir. ;  siisse  Mandel,  Ger. 
Engmimg.    Lom.  111.,  1 490.  f.  2. 

Deter^Uom,  4c  Leaves  gre7.gTeen.  Flowers  protnided  earUer  than  the  leaves. 
Styics  much  loi^er  than  the  stamens.  Fruit  ovate4»>mpressed,  acuminate.  Shdl  hard. 
Kemd  sweet-flavoured.  Cttltivated  in  the  same  places  as  .the  preceding  sort,  ond  ge. 
necaU7  propegated  by  graftiRgstandard  bigh  on  the  bitter  almood,  or  «ny  stiODg.gTOW 
Sng  seedluig  ahnonds,  in  order  to  make  aure  of  the  firuit  being  sweet 

X  A.  c.  SJIdrepliMO  Baum.  Cat  has  douUe  flewen. 

J  A.e.4yair«itsaH^atfsBaum.Catbasvarlegatedleav«s. 

}  A.  c:  BfiragiUi  Ser.    Tke  M«/eahe]led  comman  Ahmmd  Tree. 

Mentificaikm.    Scringe  In  Dec:  Pred.,  2.  pifiSl. 

Sjfnongmee.     A.  flrimlis  AettL,  I.  p.  500. ;  Amandier  des  Dames  N.  Du  JXtifN.,  4.  p.  113., 

Noieelle  Jard.  Fnm.,  p^  7. ;   Coque  molle,  Amandier  i  Coque  tendre,  ^. ;  Abelbm, 

Rnmnoe. 
Ei^rmdmg.    Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t  a  f.  2. 

DescniptiOM,  4r.  Flowers  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
cokmr.  Petals  broader,  and  deeply  emarginate.  Leaves  shorter ;  the  pctloles  thick. 
F^t  acumlnate ;  ahell  aoft ;  kernci  aweet*flavoured.  Cultivated  lor  Ita  fhiita  Uke  the 
precedlng  sorts. 

S  A.  c  6  macrocdrpa  Ser.    Tke  long.fndied  common  Aimond  Tree. 

Identifientkm.    Seringe  in  De&  Prod  ,2.  &  531. 

^fnoi^fme».    Amandier  i  gros  Flruits  N.  Dn  HSmis.,  4.  p.  IISL,  Noisette  Jard.  FyMtf.,  p.  7. ; 

AmaiMlier  Sultane,  Amandier  des  Dames,  AnuukUer  Pistache,  #V. 
Engraviiig.    Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7. 1 3. 

Detcriptian,  9^.  Leaves  broader,  acuminate,  scarcely  grey.  Peduncles  short,  turgld. 
Flowen  of  a  very  pale  rose  colonr,  large,  protmded  before  tbe  lenves.  Petals  broadly 
ebeordate,  waved.  Fruit  large,  umbillcate  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  tlp ;  shdl  hud. 
There  are  two  subvarieties,  one  with  the  Ihiit  rather  smaller,  called,  commonly,  in  France, 
■mandier  sultane ;  and  another.  with  the  fruit  stiU  smaller,  caUed  there  amandier  pls. 
tacbe;  the  kemM  of  both  of  whkh  are  oonsldered  remarkably  delicatCL  and  are  pre- 
fierred  for  the  table.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  always  produced  earlier  than  those 
of  any  other ;  and  the  kernels  of  the  fhiit  are  always  tweet  In  British  gardens,  the  A. 
c  macrocirpe  haa  much  the  largest  llowers  of  any  of  the  varietlea;  and,  as  n<me  of 
them  are  cultlvated  in  Britain  for  their  fruit,  this  kind  is  by  far  the  most  desirable,  on 
nooouot  of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  sllghtly  tinged 
witb  plnk.  It  is  a  vigonnis  large  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  somewhat  more  ftstlgiate  tban 
the  qpedes ;  and  it  is  propegatra  by  grafting  on  the  oommon  species,  or  any  Aree-growing 
rariety  of  pliim.  There  areflne  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Societv, 
niid  in  the  Hammemiiith  Nursery.  Price  of  dwarfplants,  U.  64.  each ;  standard  hign, 
9e.ed. 

2  A.  c.  7  perncoldles  Ser.    The  Pe^ek^Uie-.leAveA  common  Aimond  Tree. 

Ident^lcaUon.    Seringe  in  Dcc.  Prod..  S.  p.  531. 

^Moi^im.    Amandier^pteher  N.Du  Ham.j  4.  p.  114.,  Noitette  Jard.  DrulLt  pi  7. 

Bngraoing.    Nolsette  Jard.  Frult,  p.  7.  t  a  f.  1. 

Deaeriplion,  ^  Leaves  slmilar  to  those  of  the  peach  tree,  Ftuit  ovate,  obtuse ;  its 
busk  sQghUy  succulent;  tbesheU  of  a  yellowish  dack  colour,  and  the  kemel  sweet.fla. 
▼«Kired.    Du  Hamel  has  stated  that  its  fVults  vary  upon  the  same  branch,  ftom  ovate. 


obtuse^  witb  tbe  husk  rather  fleshv,  to  ovate,oompressed,  acumlnate,  and  the  busk  dry. 
Cultivated  in  France  and  Italv  ibr  Its  fhiit,  but  rarely  found  in  British  gardeiis.  The 
tmkeree  of  Fliny,  Knlght  oonsiders  as  swoUen  almonds,  and  the  same  as  this  varlety. 


having  raised  a  similar  one  by  diuting  tbe  stigma  of  the  almondrwith  the  pollen  of  the 
peacb,  whieh  produced  atolerably  good  fruic.  (See  Hari.  3Vaitf.,iiL  pi4.,and  E.  qf 
Gard.  edit  18S5,  p.  930.) 

Otker  Varietie».  The  ahnond,  oonsldered  os  a  frult  tree,  has  glven  rise  to  some  other 
vaprictSea,  whieh  wlll  be  foimd  treated  of  at  length  in  French  workson  gardenlng,  in  tbe  Noom 
aeam  Dn  Hamei,  and  the  ^oitiviasf  Cours  d^AgricmUure. 

General  Description,  HUtory,  S^c  In  British  gardens,  the  common  almond, 
grafted  on  tbe  plum,  standard  high,  forms  a  tree  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  spreading  head,  thin  of  branches ;  and  it  is  commonly  one  of  the  first 
hardy  trees  which  displays  its  blossoms.  These  generally  expand,  in  Britain,  in 
Marcb,  bnt  in  mild  seasons  even  in  February.  At  Smyrna,  they  appear  in  the 
beginoing  of  February;  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  Apnl;  and  at 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of  June.  (Dec.  Phyi,  Veg.,ii. 
p.717.)  Tlie  blofisoms  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour;  and  it  nas  been  observed, 
that,  though  spring  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  in* 
jare  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  even  increase  their  brilliancy.    An  avenue 
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of  almond  trees,  ouite  white  with  firost  in  the  evening,  wili  be  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour  the  following  mominff,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  fbr  more 
than  a  month,  the  flowers  never  lalling  off  till  the  treeis  covered  with  verdure. 
Almond  trees  are,  indeed,  seldom  good  bearers :  even  in  France,  where  the 
fruit  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  only  to  bear  a  crop  once  in  five  jears.  From  the  head  of  the 
tree  being  open,  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  leaves  and  blossom  buds  lo 
a  great  lenfiln ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  seem  whoUy 
covered  with  them ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  found  in  trees  having  close 
dense  heads,  such  as  the  common  hawthom.  The  almond,  as  a  stan- 
dard,  is  one  of  the  principal  omaments  of  British  shmbberies  and 
plantations  in  spring;  though  it  is  neither  a  handsomely  shaped  tree,  nor 
one  of  long  diuration.  Contemporary  blossoming  trees  are,  the  apricot,  the 
sloe,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  the  C^rasus  Pseikdo-Ci^rasus.  The  blossoms 
of  all  these  trees  come  out  before  the  leaves ;  and  hence  they  produce  the 
best  effect  when  planted  among  evergreens.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  almond  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  is  in  the  fruit ;  the  former  having 
the  stone  covered  with  a  coriaceous  dry  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  juicy  elabrous  one.  The  almond  is  mendoned  by 
Pliny,  and  also  the  variety  of  it  which  he  calls  Tuberes;  and  which,  as  before 
observed  (p.  675.),  Mr.  Kniffht  considers  to  be  the  swolIen,or  peadi,  almond 
(A,  c.  /lersicoides  Ser.),  havmg  raised  a  sindlar  variety  fi^om  fecundating  the 
blossom  of  an  almond  with  the  pollen  from  a  blossom  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced  tolerably  good  fruit.  This,  and  other  experiments,  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  the  almond  and  the  peach  are  only  one  species.  The  almond  tree 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Canaan ;  and  bj  the 
earlier  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by  Pliny.  Turaer,  and  also  Gerard,  have 
treaited  of  this  tree ;  and  the  latter  says  that,  thougfa  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  r^ons, 
^et  we  have  them  in  our  London  ^ardens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flower- 
ing  betimes  with  the  peach,  and  npening  their  fmit  in  August.  The  tree,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  in  very  general  cultivadon  in  England,  chiefly  for 
its  flowers ;  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Afiica,  and  part 
of  Asia,  for  its  fi*uit.  Rovle  mendons  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  India; 
but  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  firuit  in  that  country. 

Propertiet  and  Uses^  The  wood  of  the  almond  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed  to  make  handles  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  said  to  form  an  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  (atten  the 
former  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  other  provoider. 
The  suro  which  exudes  firom  the  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  cherry  and  the  gum  Arabic,tbough  it  is  not  so  easily  dissol  ved  in  vmter  as 
the  last-mentioned  kind.  An  oil  is  obtained,  both  firom  bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds,  by  maceradon  and  expression;  that  is,  by  forming  a  paste  of  tbe  kemels, 
putting  it  in  a  bag,  and  subjecdng  it  to  the  acdon  of  a  poweniil  press.  A  liquid 
is  also  distilled  nom  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the  auandty 
of  pmssic  acid  which  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  animals.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  disdlladon,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vimlent  poiaons  known.  Almond  oil  is  supposed  to  blunt  acri- 
monious  humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids;  hence  its  use  intemally, 
as  a  remedy  for  cou^hs,  pains  of  the  chest,  and  inflammadons ;  and  externaily, 
in  tensions  and  rigidity  of  pardcular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water, 
the  oil  and  water  u^ite  together  by  the  mediadon  of  the  albuminous  matter 
of  the  kemel,  and  form  a  bland  vauky  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which  may 
be  given  freely  in  inflammatory  disorders.  The  sweet  almonds,  alone,  are  em- 
ployed  in  making  emulsions,  as  the  bitter  almonds  impart  their  peculiar  taste. 
Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  com- 
bine  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the 
form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  a  singiilar  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond  should 
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difier  so  essentially  in  tbeir  chemical  compositions ;  the  kernei  of  the  bitter 
almond  containing  the  deleterious  principle  of  prussic  acid,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  kemel  of  the  sweet  almond,  although  fbund  in  its  bark,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  The  existence  of  hydrocvanic»  or  prussic,  acid,  as  a  veeetable 
principle,  was  discovered  in  1802,  by  Bohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  was  aiso  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  by 
Schrader,  in  the  same  year;  in  peach  blossoms  and  leaves^  by  Vauquelin ;  in 
kirschewasser,  by  Von  Ittner ;  and  in  the  bark  of  the  bird  cherry,  by  Jahn. 
In  all  theae,  and  many  similar  substances,  the  acid  is  modified  by  its  combina- 
tion  with  volatile  oil.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  recently  been  much  used  in 
pulmonary  inilamroadon,  asthmas,  sympathetic  coughs,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Oompany  of  London  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,  hydro- 
cblcaic  acid,  and  water.  Dr.  Duncan,  however,  prefers  the  distilled  water 
of  bitter  ahnonds,  or  laurel  water,  in  these  diseases,  as'  bein^  more  manago- 
able,  and  less  liable  to  decomposition.  Bitter  almonds  consist  of  100  parts 
of  fixed  oii,  54  of  albumen,  24  of  liquid  sugar,  6  of  gum,  3  of  fibre,  4  of 
peUidea,  5  of  water,  and  4  of  acetic  acid,  out  of  200  parts.  (Siephenson^s 
and  ChurchiWt  Med.  Bot.,  and  BonU  MilL) 

In  domettie  econontt/,  sweet  almonds,  and  also  the  common  sort,  are  brought 
to  the  dessert  in  the  husk,  green,  or  imperfectly  ripe ;  and  also  in  aripe  state, 
whb  or  without  the  husk;  there  is  also  a  preserve  made  of  green  fumondB. 
After  they  are  ripe,  they  are  frequently  brought  to  table  without  the  shell,  and 
aometimes  blanched ;  tbat  is,  deprived  of  the  thick  wrinkled  skin  which  en- 
▼elopes  tbe  kemel,  by  putting  them,  for  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water. 
Tbe  kemels  are  much  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  perfumery,  on  ac- 
oount  of  their  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  common  with 
tbose  of  the  p€»cb  and  nectarine,  for.  giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky,  and 
other  spirits.  In  nursery  gardening  in  France,  the  almond  is  much  used  as 
a  atock  for  grafting  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  Almond  stocks,  however,  are 
far  inferior  to  plum  stocks  in  point  of  hardiness,  durability,  and  facility  of 
transplantation.  Almonds  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  Valen- 
cia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremitv,  and  compressed  in 
the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best 
sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  The  bitter  almonds  come  chiefly  from 
BAogador.  {Thom,  JDitp,)  The  British  revenue,  firom  the  tax  on  Jordan 
almonds,  according  to  ftrCuIloch,  was,  in  1832,  upwards  of  5000/. ;  the  duty 
being  4/.  15«.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  Jordan  almonds,  in  London,  in  1833,  was 
from  75f.  to  100«.  per  cwt.;  Barbary  bitter  almonds,  31«.  per  cwt. ;  Valencia 
sweet  almonds,  from  72«.  to  75«.  per  cwt.  {M^CulL  Dict.) 

Huioricaly  Poetical,  and  Mythotogical  AUunons.  The  beauty  of  the  almond 
tree,  its  flowering  at  a  period  wben  most  other  trees  appear  scarcel^  to  have 
escaj^ed  firom  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraorainary  profiision  of  its 
flowers,  have  combined  to  render  this  tree,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  favourite 
of  the  poets.  The  first  mention  of  the  almond  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
Moses,  to  ascertain  fi^  which  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  choose  the  high  priest, 
pnt  twelve  rods  into  the  tabemacle,  and  found,  the  following  day,  the  almond 
rod,  which  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Viigil,  in  the  Georgics,  welcomes  it,  when  flowering  profusely,  as  the  sign  of 
a  firuitfiil  season.  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Queen^^  compares  the  nodding 
plumes  of  Prince  Artbur's  helmet  to  an  almond  tree. 

**  With  bloMomi  bnive  bedecked  (UintiUe ; 

Whoce  tender  loclu  do  tremble  every  one, 

At  every  litUe  breath  that  under  Heftv*n  isblown." 

Many  roodern  poets  have  also  noticed  the  almond  tree ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  beaudfiil  of  oll  the  allusions  to  it  is  that  by  Moore :  — 

'*  The  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happlcr  hour, 
That  alightfl  on  miserv*8  brow, 
Springs  forth  lilce  the  filvery  alroond  flower, 
That  bloon»  on  a  leaflesf  bough." 
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The  following  is  the  origin  assigned  by  Orecian  mythology  to  this  tree.  De- 
mophoon,  son  of  Theseus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on  tbe 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  waa  most  hospitably  received  by  the  beautiful  queen 
of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  became  her  husband;  but  scarcely 
were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  Demophoon  to  Atbens ; 
and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  retum  to  her  in  a  month.  When  the  giTcn 
time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea  shore, 
looking  in  yain  for  her  Demophoon ;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and  still 
he  retumed  not,  after  gazing  for  some  time  on  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
she  fell  dead  on  the  shore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an 
almond  tree.  Demophoon  shortly  after  returned;  and,  being  told  what  faad 
occurred,  flew  to  the  tree,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  at- 
tachment  of  Phyllis,  unable  even  then  to  restrain  itseif,  caused  the  tree, 
though  bare  of  leaves,  to  burst  forth  into  biossoms. 

Sml,  Siiuation,  S^c.  Any  free  soil,  that  it  is  not  too  moist,  will  suit  aU  tfae 
varieties  of  the  common  tumond  when  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  but,  when  not 
grafted,  or  when  the  stock  is  the  common  or  aiiy  strong-growing  seedling 
almond,  the  plants  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  calcareous,  and  of  some  depth.  Tfae  situation  should  be  sheltered,  because 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Plants,  in  Britain, 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts,  but  are  almost  always  propagated  by  graftinff 
or  budding.  In  France,  as  we  have  alreadv  mentioned  (p.  677.),  the  almond 
is  much  srown  by  nurserjrmen,  as  a  stock  for  the  peacfa  and  tfae  apricot.  The 
bitter  vanety  used  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  Vitry  nurseries 
near  Paris,  where  the  peach  is  extensively  propafated,  a  vigorous-growing 
▼ariety  of  tfae  sweet  almond  is  cfaiefly  used  as  a  sto^.  The  kernels  are  sown 
in  rows,  in  tfae  month  of  Marcfa ;  tfaey  are  budded  the  following  August,  and 
in  the  October  of  tfae  second  year  they  make  fine  showy  plants.  (See  Gard. 
Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  227.)  The  great  advantage  of  tfaese  stocks  to  tfae  nurserymen 
is,  tnat,  as  they  may  be  budded  tfae  very  first  year  of  tfaeir  growtfa,  on  tfae 
spot  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  may  be  obtained  with  them  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  As  the  almond,  faowever,  sends  down  a  taproot 
upwards  of  2  £t,  long  the  first  season,  it  faas  been  found  tfaat  sucfa  a  tree,  when 
taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently,  little  chance  of  growine. 
This  faas  given  rise  to  tfae  practice  of  germinating  tfae  nuts  in  boxes  of  earw 
before  sowing  them,  and  pmcfaing  off  Uie  point  of  tfae  radicle  wfaen  about  an 
incfa  in  lengtfa ;  wfaicfa  causes  it  to  tfarow  out  nuroerous  hbrizonta]  roots :  a 
very  ingenious  practice,  whicfa  migfat  be  applied  with  advnntage  in  many  simi- 
lar  cases.  This  mode  of  germinating  tfae  nuts  has  another  advantage ;  that 
of  making  sure  of  faaving  plants  tfae  first  season  after  planting,  as,  when  it 
is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  In  plantins  the 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  alwa^s  to  keep  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed  down- 
wards,  otherwise  the  germination  will  be  stayed,  and  also  weakened.  Plants 
will  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  the  first  year.  The  tree  bears  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  spurs  of  older  wood.     ft  requires  but  little 

fimning,  except  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  fruit  of  »  large  size,  or  to  pro- 
ong  the  duration  of  the  tree. 

Statittk*.  There  are  abiindance  of  large  specimeni  of  the  oommon  almond  in  tbe  neighbourbood 
of  London ;  some  at  Syon,  and  at  Puner*s  Cross,  are  upwards  of  50  ft.  biffb.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
10  jears  planted,  there  is  a  tree  \Btt  high,  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  15 jears  planted,  there 
is  one  35  ft  high,  with  a  trunli  9ln.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  £2  It  in  diameter.  In  Hertfiordshire,  at 
Cbeshunt,  7  years  planted,  it  is  ^Oft.  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  B^voir  CasUe,  18  years  planted.  it 
is  S5  ft.  high.  In  Worcesterahire,  at  Croome,  S5  years  planted,  it  ia  25  ft.  bigb.  In  Yorkshirr, 
at  Grimstone,  13  years  planted,  it  is  SOft.  high  In  Scotland.  at  Edlnburgh,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society*s  Oarden,  6yean  planted,  it  is  11  H  bigh.      In  Haddlngtonshire.  at  Tyningham,  96  ycars 

¥binted,  it  is  24ft.  bigb.  In  Banfftbire,  at  Oordon  CasUe,  16  years  planted,  itisUft.  bigh.  In 
'rance,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Faris,  it  Is  flrequenUy  to  be  met  with  ftom  30ft.  to  40ft.  higb ;  and 
in  the  south  of  Oermany  about  the  same  height  In  Italy  and  Spsln  it  grows  still  bigber.  —  A.t. 
amSkra  in  SuflMk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  5  years  planted.  is  \5  ft.  higb  ;  at  Qreat  Ltvermere.  13  years 
{ilanted,  it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  Ireiand,  in  Tipperary,  at  Cionmcl,  1.5  years  planted,  it  is  9«  ft.  high.  —  A 
c.  macrodbpa,  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  bigh  ;  and  in 
the  Hammersmitb  Nursery,  4  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high. 
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Sletiilict.     SttinilarilB  of  the  common  alinond,  in  the  London 
are  U.  Sd.  each ;  aC  Bollwyller,  1  ti-Bnc ;  ard  at  New  Yoik,  50  cents. 
the  Lonilon  nurseries,  ia  from  Ii.  6d.  lo  S(.  6d.  a  plHnl. 
A.  orientaYis  Ail.     The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 
HoR.  Ke«.,«d.I..Lp.ie!.,  ■!.£.,  lU.  p.I9fi.{  Dfc  Pnd.,  t,  p.SM.j  Don-i 

„ .inlKK  Lm  Dlcl.,}.V.  10$.,  K.D<,Ham.,i  p.lJi. 

Ei^iatli^.    La)d.Bot.CU.,L1157. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Imperfertly  ever|Teen.  Branches  and  leavea  ciothed  witb 
a  mlTery  tomentum;  petiole  of  the  leaF  short,  the  diek  lanceolate  and 
eDtire.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  and  rather  loneer  thiin  those  of  A.  nuna. 
Calys  cylindrically  bell-sha{ied.  Fruit  tipped  with  a  point.  (licc.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  530.)  A  tall  shnib  or  low  tree,  (trowing  to  the  height  or  8  fl.  or  10  n. ; 
and,  according  to  Bosc,  to  the  heicht  of  lA  ft.  or  20  n.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant ;  introduced  io  1756,  and  fiowering  in  March  and  ApriL  It  ts 
veiT  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvcry,  appearance  of  its  leaves ; 
and  it  makes  a  handsome  plant  when  budded  standard  high  on  the  commoD 
aloiond  or  the  plum.  Specimens  so  budded  may  be  seen  hi  the  Haniiner- 
unith  Nursery.  It  flowo^  less  freely  than  the  pre(:eding  sort ;  but  deserres 
a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  ite  fine  eilvery  foliagc. 


App.  i,    Olher  Species  of  Amygdahis. 


Dd,lbttMthtfongo\ngatnU,VM 


3S. 


ODc  •ft^cL  m  tbe  dlllfcreiit  TnrtMid  iir»tibii(ci  ue  ottht  wOd  ptut,  AMa  oleiS 

hne  ■ccgnUaalr  dMM  «>.'  1%  tlw  kindi  wi  hm  alnHlr  «ouniDaS^H  niaj  •d.  _„  .„^m, 
wbkk,  wb*lkK  Ibej  ire  nrictta  or  ipHla,  ws  ue  iiniblc  M  detmBliiB;  lnit  wt  ■«  iiothliia  iq  ths 
ncifle  eluneteT  to  niid«  ll  tmpiHlble  thM  tber  nuf  be  onl«  TiHetlei;  iiiid,wbei  weconiSdirtlle 
dmreiit  modlAotieai  whlch  tho  tnv  undenoeii,  under  the  dlflbmiL  eliciuiiMaiicce  oT  cllnute  and 
«inin  to  whlcb  IIIuabFCiiiublcclid,  irelikcIliM,H  UHiiI,tolbeiidciiriliiiiMllciillon. 

A  A.  'nmrmiJtrlU  Bau  li  uld  lo  bt  (OuihI  In  AiU  Hlnor,  Penli,  ind  Ihe  «djolDlBi  eouolrio. 
Barier,  iDd  olhf r  FVcoch  uitbon,  coaddet  U  u  Ih*  orljdiul  Ijpe  orthe  ctainoo  ■pMl» ;  but  Bdh:, 

onl*  gro».  ID  3  fl.  DT  *K  In  heiaht  {awc,  Ai  W,  Cem  eamplit  J^[ricit&ire,  ut  AmamlUr.) 
j  A.  acUmJamtmtii  Lour.  Fl.  Cochhi.,  p  31H.  Niiiic  DrCuchin.Chhiii,inwoedk  Conlli  irhlle 

KenwlliketbccominonihnoodhilbiiuiDdimen    'ftec Itom 30 0.  (oMiL  hlgh.  [fhm-i  M(U.,  II. 

•  A.  micnpAOIa  H.  B.  et  KuDth,  Ndt.  Otn.  AmT.,  6.  p.  i4&  t.  5M.  Nalln  oT  MexlcD,  betnn 
p«huch«»D/lfoi»D.«i.iiilhllli,irtlbehBghtot300Cift.    FloweninuU,p)uk.    BhniU, 3 (t.  Utta, 


PE'RSICA  Toam.     Trb  Peach  Tree.  Lin.  Sytt.  Icosindria  Munogyni 

lilrttHflallam.    'nmni.  Init.,  L  400.  i  Ulll.  DCctiDec  Pl.  rr.,487.;  Dan-iMIIL,£  p.4«3. 

■— — .    Jmfgdihu  ipL  of  Un.  uid  Jmu. ;  iVJchDCAipui  Kcck.  fifr™,  No.718.;  Ptchrr,  f 

9d  ftom  Ihe  peach  comlDg  origiiuMjr  froqi  2&6 

DeicnpHon,  ^c.    The  species  are  well-known  fruit 
treea,  in  cultivation  in  g^ene  throughout  the  tem- 
per«te  regionB  of  the  world  :   in  the  middle  and 
Bouth  of  Eurt^ie,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air;   -. 
but  in  the  north  of  Qennany  and  Russia,  and  in  i 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  only  agaillBt  a  wall,  or  under  I 
^ass.     The  species  have  Uie  same  medicina)  pro- 
perties  aa  those  of  ..fm^edalus,  but  in  a  slighter 
d^ee.     Thc  peach  and  ine.  nectarine  are  by  Bome 
botanisls  made  distinct  species ;  but  there  can  he 
no  doubt  of  t^eir  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind,  -   l^ 1 '*' 
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whicb  kiad  is  itself  notliiiig  more  than  an  improved  or  Beaby  almoad ;  the 
slmond  beiog  to  tbe  peach  end  oectarine  what  tbe  ciab  is  to  the  apple,  and 
thc  sloe  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  ihe  peach  end  tbe  nectariiie  are  esaen- 
tially  the  uune  species,  we  maj  mention  that  fruits  of  both  have  been  found  on 
thesamebrench;  andafruit  has  been  even  discovered  with  the  Emooth  suriace 
of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  tbe  downy  skin  of  tfae  peach  od  tbe  other 
ude.    (Bee  Ganl.  Mag.,vol.i.  p.  471.,  toL  iv.  p.  53.,and  oury^.  396.) 

3   1.  P.  yvuii:»ia  Mill.     The  common  Peach  Tree. 


UniH/lcalitit.    HilL  Dtct,  No.  1. 1  D«.  Fl  Fr..  4  p.  U7.  i  Pnid.,a.p.sai.i  Dia'i  Uill,  a.  p.  (Sl. 
lyiuiVBUx.       AtBtettlul  nnia  Lm.Sp.,BT7.,  Lam.  Dkl.,  t.  p.  9$.  N(l  t  — «a  hKI  »— U,,  AW- 

iriu  Jara.  /ViHl..  No.  1— IS.  S£— 3S.  j  Ptdie  duTMwu,  rr.  -,  Pflndie,  Gn. 
Enira^np.    N.  Du  HiiD.,  I.  S— & ;  Nai).  Jard.  FruH.  Icoa, j  indUie  pliitcoriUi  UetlBgur  S«a»d 

Yarictiet. 

X  P.  V.   1,  the  freestone  commtm  Peach,  has  the  fleafa  of  the  fruit  partiug 

from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).  Pk:be,  Fr. 
1  P.  V.  8,  the  clinntone  common  Peadi,  hss  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  ad- 

faering  to  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  etoiie).    Favie,  Fr. 
1  P.  0.  3JldnrpUno  Hort.     The  douA/e-^owenng  coaimen  Peack. 

■  P.  0.  4  alba  Lindl.     7ie   mtifr-flowering  common    Peach,  Bot.  Reg-, 

t.  1566.—"  The whtte-blosRomed  .S97 

peach  is  a  hardjornamental  shrub. 
witfa  the  habit  of  an  almond.  Tls 
fhiit  faas  little  merit."  (LintUe^.) 
Tfae  flowerg  of  this  Tariet;  being 
produced  ss  early  ss  ihose  of  the 
commoa  pescb,  their  ditfbrent  co- 
lour  will  contribute  to  tfae  variety 
of  the  ahrubbery. 
3  P.  V.  5  fdmt  vanegUu  Hort.  T%e 
Bariegated-leaved  Peath  Tree. 

■  V.v.G  compritia'^ort.,t!te ^t  PeaiA 

of  China,  (Horf.  Trant.,  iv.  t.  19. 

and  ourj^.  397. )is  cfaiefly  remHrk- 

abte  for  ihe  form  of  its  fruit,  and 

for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.     In  the  Horticultural  So- 

ciety's  Garden,  aRainat  a  wall,  it  keeps  growing  throughout  the 

winter,  when  tbe  weather  is  not  too  severe.   (jStuyc.  of  Gard., 

ed.  1835,  p.  908.) 

S  i.  P.  (v.)  L«Vis  Dec.     Tfae  smooth-^iinnrrf  Peacb,  or  i^r-c/onMe  Tree. 

IJailteaaiim.    Dtc  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  «7. 

^noimrl.     .Imfgdlliu  Finia  Lam.  DicL,  I.  |l  loa  Ho.  «1—«;.  ;  A.  jtnl»  MecUrlna  Ail.  Uorl. 

KtJ.,  «I.  £.  •Dl.  3.  p,  194,,  Noli.  Jara.  Fmil.,  p.  S»— SO,  No.  1)— S!. ;  PCclie  liue,  BrugniHi,  Fr. 
Erltr^-Hf-    N<^jHd.FrulL,tBaf.  g.a,  LSl.  f  3,». 

Varktiet.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind,  — 

5  P.  (p.)  '■  \,theJTeaUme  Nectarine,  with  the  fruit  parting  from  the  nul. 

Peche  lisse,  Fr. 

t  P.  (o.)  '■  8,  Uie  cUngitrme  Nectarine,  with   tfie  flesh  adhcring  to  Ibe 

nut.     Brugnon,  Fr. 

Deicription,  ^c.  Thediflerent  varietieB of  peachand nectarine,when  trested 

as  Btandard  trees  in  the  open  garden,  assumethe  general  form  and  characterof 

tbe  almond;  but,  Bsthey  are  more  de1icate,in  conscquenceof  being  fartherre- 

moved  from  tbeir  aboriginalBtBte,  they  areof  slower  growth,  form  trecsof  less 

size,  and  are  of  lihorter  duration.      The  nectaiine,  as  a  standard  in  the  open 

Karden,  forme  a  amaller  and  more  delicate  tree  than  the  peach ;  and  tbe  double- 

flowered  peach  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  the  single-flowered 

Gcograpky,  Halory,  ^c.      The  peacfa  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  netive 
of  Persia,  in  which  country  it  is  coinmon,  both  wild  and  in  B^late  of  culti< 
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vatioo ;  and  where,  according  to  Royle»  both  the  firee  and  clincstone  varietieB 
Bte  known ;  the  former  being  called  kuUoo,  and  the  latter  kardee.  The  tree 
18  found  wild  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at  elevadons  of  5000  ft.  and 
6000  ft.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by 
the  natives  (P^rsica  laHgna  RoyU)^  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and  very 
sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northem  India,  where  it  is 
called  shuftalooy  and  moondla  (smooth)  aroo  (peach),  though  it  does  not  per* 
fectly  ripen  its  iruit,  nor  is  it  known  whence  it  was  introduced,  though, 
probably,  firom  Caubul.  (Royle  IllusLf  p.  204.)  The  Romans  received  the 
peach  from  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ckandius.  It  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  writings  of  Columella ;  and  several  sorts  are  described  by  Pliny. 
It  was  in  cultivation  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  was  first  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  as  a  firuit  tree,  agamst  wails, 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe ;  as  a  standard  tree,  in  fields  and  gardens, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  AlHca,  and  in  various  countries  of  the 
East,  incJuding  Persia,  India,  and  China.  It  was  carried  to  North  America 
by  tbe  first  European  settlers,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  16th,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  century ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  there,  in  extensive 
plantations,  for  the  distillacion  of  peach  brandy,  and  for  fattening  hogs.  These 
plantations  grow  with  such  luxuriance,  that  the  orchards  almost  resemble 
tbrests.  The  nuts  are  sown,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants 
than  that  of  removing  the  larger  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  In  four  years 
they  commence  bearing,  and  continue  to  grow  and  to  produce  fiiiit  for  20  or 
30  years.  )n  South  America,  the  peach  has  been  generally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  araong  the  corn  fields  of  Mendoza. 

ProperHes  and  Ute$,  The  firuit-bearing  varieties  are.cultivated  entirely 
for  their  firuit ;  and  those  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated  leaves,  as  or- 
namental  objects  in  shrubberies  For  this  last  purpose,  what  has  been 
stated  relatively  to  the  almond  will  apply  to  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  and 
for  their  culture  as  firuit  trees,  we  refer  to  our  KncyclopcBdia  of  Gardemng, 
Medicinallv,  and  in  domestic  economy,  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers  may  he 
substituted  for  those  of  the  almond.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the 
colour  called  rose  pink  is  procured.  As  an  omamental  tree,  the  only  va- 
rieties  worth  cultivating  are,  the  Tunbridge  peach,  which  will  grow  well  as 
a  standard ;  the  double-flowered  peacb,  which  is  extremely  omamental,  and 
groups  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry  and  plum ;  and  the  variegated- 
leaved.     The  price  of  plants  is  the  same  as  for  the  almond. 

Genus  III. 


1 


ilRMENPACA  Toitm,    The  Apricot.    Lm.  Sytt.  Icos&ndria  Monogynia. 

Uenhfcatkm.    Tourn.  Inst,  t  09^  ;  Juml  Gen.,  341.  j  Dec  FL  Fr.,  i.  p.  48& ;  Prod.,  2.  pw  531. }  Don*s 

SpFBowywe».    jPrftnns  ip.  oHJm.  and  oUien ;  Abiiootier,  Fr. ;  AprikoMnbaum,  Qer. 

DerinaUan.  Tbe  genui  is  named  JrmenUca,  from  the  apricot  being  origimilly  firom  Armenia.  Thc 
poiiular  Ekiglish  name  was  originally  pneoocia,  Arom  the  Arabic,  berkoche ;  whence  the  Tusean 
liaeoche,  or  alUcooco ;  and  the  Engliso,  abricot,  or  apricock,  eventuaUy  eorrupted  into  aprioot. 
Some  petsooe  derlTe  the  name  flrom  pracoe,  flrom  this  ftuit  ripening  looner  than  mott  othera. 

DeMcription,  ^c,  A  fruit  tree,  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temper- 
ate  r^;ion8  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  its  heart-shapedy  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  severai  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  difierent  shades  of  pink, 
cbiefly  cnltivated  as  omamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultivoted  sorts  of  apricot  is,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before  al- 
most  every  other  tree ;  the  Siberian  apricot  flowering  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
before  tfae  common  sloe  or  almond. 
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I  1.  A.  vDLoA^Ris  /rfini.     The  commoD  Apricdt  Ttm. 

IdrMlfi^tt*.     LMILDUrt.,  I.p.ti  D«.IToil.anBaH.j  DoolMia.  t  [i«l 
giifTitMp.     V.  Oii  Ham.,  1.  L  (9.  i  ud  Ihc  pUU  iB  DU[  SKond  VaCuEH. 

Sp£c.  Char.,  Sfc.     Flowere  sessile.     Leavei  heart-flbaped  or  ovate.     A  native 

of  Armeoia.  {Dec.  Frod.,  ii.  p.  532.) 
Varktiei.    Tbere  are  two  forme  of  thii  Lind  of  Bpricot,  eitlier  of  which  m&y 
be  conMdered  bs  the  epeciea;  and  two  varietiea ;  — 

»  A.  p,  1  ovaiiJoSa  Ser,  T/kf  ocal-leavcd  ammon  Aprieot  I>w.  —  Lcaves 
ovbI,  fruit  smiill.  (JVbti.  Jard.  Fruit,  t,  1.  f.  8.,  t.  2.  f.  1, 2.[  Luit.  m 
N.DuHam.,5.  t.SO.f  6.;  and our J%.  396.)  Synonyroe* :  Abricot 
AngouiDois,  A.  pr^coce,  A.  blanc,  Fr. 
1  A.  c,  2  cordifiHa  Ser.  The  hatrt-thaped-letmd  common  Apricot  Trce.  — 
Leaves heart-ahaped, broad.  Fruitiarger.(.Vo«./ar(tFnj>/.,t.  l.f.S., 
t.2.  f.  3.;  Loael.inN.  DHHam.,  5.^.  \61.t.^S.i  andourj^.  39fl.) 
*  A.  ir.  3  /iJ/iu  variegd^  Hort.      The  mriegaled-leaved  covnaoK  Apricot. 
t  A.  V.  iJiorepreitoiioTt.  Hiedoubie-blouomed  canimon  Apricot.  —  Oro«- 
Eier  says  that  the  Chineae  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  double- 
blouomed  apricots,  which  they  plant  on  little  mounts. 
DeKT^tion,  4-e.     A  tree,  growing  rapidly  to  the  hdght  of  80ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  handaome,  spreading,  aomewhat  orbiculate  head,  and  branchet  fur- 
.,ag  nished  with  nuuierouB  399 

huda,  and  clothed 
with  I  BTge,  h  eart-ahap- 
ed,  stnooth,  shioing 
leavea.  The  flowera 
are  white,  and,  appeai^ 
ing  before  the  feBvea, 
genoally  in  March, 
are  very  omBinental 

few  treea  are  in  flower 
except     the     ahnond 

and  the  aloe.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  CaucaauB, 
the  Himalayaa,  Chlna,  and  Japan,  whcre  it  Jbrms 
Both  in  Caucasus  and  China,  it  is  more  fre- 
on  plains,  which  affi>rda  a  proof  of  its  great  har- 
dineBS;  though  in  England  it  aeldom  ripena  it  fniit  except  when  trained 
a<!ainiit  a  wall.  The  tree  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  is  ilescribed  by 
Pliny  and  Dioscoridea;  and,  though  the  first  notice  of  its  being  in  England 
ia  in  Tumer's  Herbal,  printed  in  1568,  ^et  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  wai 
introduced  by  the  Roman  generals.  It  is  now  in  as  universal  cultivation  for  a 
fruit  tree  as  the  peacb ;  and  it  is  better  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Bhrubberj 
than  that  tree,  on  account  of  ita  more  vigorous  growth,  and  its  much  band- 
«omer  general  ahape,  independently  of  its  more  beautiliil  leaves.  Very  few 
treea  attain  the  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot ;  a  standard 
10  or  12  years  planced,  in  good  loamy  rich  aoil,  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
SO  fl.,  with  a  head  25  fl.  in  diameter,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  b  tree 
of  80  or  30  years'  growth,  or  of  a  tree  arrived  at  maturity.  Henoe  the 
value  of  this  tree  in  planting  smBlI  places,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  appear 
large  and  old.  Tlie  same  remark  will  applv  to  most  other  kinds  of  Iruit  trees 
treatcd  as  standards,  and  to  diCFerent  kinUB  of  CratEe'eus,  and  all  the  wild 
vsrieties  of  the  rosaceoua  liuit  trees.  The  grounds  ofa  smaU  villa,  planted 
with  Buch  trees  alone,  would  BSBume  quite  a  difl^ent  charBcter  from  those 
in  which  auch  treea  were  intermixcd  with  rapid-growing  sorts.  In  the  fornier 
cBse,  there  would  bc  unity  of  expreaaion  ;  in  the  latter,  nothing,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  but  diEcordance  of  parts,  bowever  much  beauty  there  might  be  in  the 
trees  taken  individualiy.  Proofs  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  apricot  may  be 
seen  in  the  gtandard  apricot  trees  in  the  London  Horticaltural  Societj^s 
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Gsnleii.  Tbe  best  Torietj  for  producing  rruit,  as  a  itandBrd,  ia  the  Breda 
qiricot.  (Eiuyc.  o/  Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  918.)  It  is  tH&o  a  very  handsome- 
growii^  plant,  and  its  blotigom  buds,  before  they  are  eipanded,  ere  o(  a  mogt 
beautiful  and  britliant  scarlet.  Tbere  is  b  blotclied-leaved  variety  of  this  kind 
oTapricot.     Price  of  pluita  the  aaine  as  of  thoBe  of  the  almond. 

1  2.  A.  dasvca'spa  Pm.     The  thick-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 

1.,S.p.36.!  DM.nvd 
ril|T>  Dt^.  Cai.,'ei  & 


P.S6.;  P.  Arm 


Spec.  Char,,  ijv.     Leaves  ovate,  Bcuminate,  doubly 

"    '  '      [landed.  Flowers  upon  thread- 

shapcd  pedicels.  In  the  flow- 


■errate.  Pelioles  glanded.  Flowersupc 


a  plant  in  the  Oeneva 
Botnnic  Oarden,  the  calyi 
was  purpie,  and  6-lobed;  the  .- 
petalB  were  6 ;  ond  the  sta-  ( 
iaena84>  Native couatrync 
'known.  {Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p. 
362.)  A  tree  with  a  twisted 
trunk,  resembling  ihe  cammon  apricot,  but  smBlIer. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  April.  It  merits 
cuitivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  generally  white, 
but  which,  in  this  countr}-,  from  the  esrliness  of  their 
f^pearance.are  notoften  succeeded  by  fruit,  unlesa  the 
tree  is  planted  againsta  wall,  when  it  can  be  protected 
eea  of  thii  kind  are  particularly  desirable  as  atandards  among 

erergreens,  planted  on  wBrm  sandy  declivities  ^g 

facing  ibe  south.  Theyarealsoverydesireble 

in  thc  composition  of  spring-flowering  hedges. 

i  K.d.i  prriicifolia  Lois.    (N.  Du  Ham., 

5.  n.  172.  L  52.  f.  1. ;  andour  &.  408.) 

Abricot  noir  il  Feuilles  de  Pecher, 

Fr.     The  Peach-leaved  Ihick-fnaled 

Apricof.  —  Leaves    ovate   and  short, 

orlanceolBte,  with  smalt  lobes.  Flesh 

of  the  fhiit  red,  varicgated  with  pale 

yellow.    In  I>on's  Aiiiler,  this  kind  is 

made  a  species.     In  the  Nouveau  Du 

HaMel,  it  is  atated  to  be  a  veiy  alight 

variety,  which  can  only  be  continued 

by  budding. 

f3.A.  (t.)  9IBi'rica  Pen.     The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 
Unilffemlhm.    FnSni.E.  p  MLi  Dcc.  PrDd.,e.  pl53S|  Danl  Hlll.i.  |it9e. 
eliiZbtf    Ainmi>iinatli]LRuth.,m.t  fij  PilL  FL  Rm,  1.  t&i  uil  ouriilila  Id  Vd.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovote  Bcuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
beech.  The  petiolea  long  and  glandless.  Fruit  small.  Anative  of  moun- 
tsinous  districts  iu  the  moat  remote  parta  of  Siberia.  Persoon  haa  stated 
(Sgn.,  ii.  p.36.)  that  it  varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  {liec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  532.)  A  tree,  having  the  general  Bppearance  of  the  common  apricot, 
but  amaller  in  iti  parts.  According  to  Pallaa,  it  is  cbiejly  found  in  the 
Rusaian  empire,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahuria,  growing  upon  the  tace  of 
perpendiculBr  rocks  exposed  to  ihe  sun,  Theae  low  trees,  in  such  situa- 
tionB,do  uot  attain  a  greater  height  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  ihey  have 
tninks  the  thickness  of  the  wriat,  a  rough  and  Uack  bark,  and  hard  wood. 
The  Siijeriau  ^iricot  flowers  in  May,  about  the  aame  time  aa  the  Ahodo- 
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d^ndron  dauricum ;  growing  on  the  south  sides  of  tfae  mountaius,  whiie  the 
latter  growB  on  the  north  sides.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
Pallas  observes,  the  north  sides  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a  parple 
colour,  and  the  south  of  a  rose  colour.  (Fl.  Rou,,  i.  p.  13.)  In  British 
gardens,  the  Siberian  apricot  forms  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
common  apricot,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  thc  London  Horticultural  Societj, 
from  which  our  figure  was  tsJcen,  and  which,  in  1835,  had  attained  the 
height  of  12  fl.  in  10  years.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  the  pium ; 
andplants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries  at  the  usual  price  of 
worked  trees;  viz.  If.  6d.  for  dwaH^,  and  2s.  6d.  for  standards. 

5  4.  A.  (y.)  brioanti^aca  Pers.     The  Brian^on  Apricot  Tree. 

Identiflcatiim.    Pen.  Std.,  8.  a  S6.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  532. j  Don's  MilL,  S.  p. 
I^iumyme»,     Prtntu  brisantiaca  VUL  Daupk.,  3.  p^  SS6.,  Dee.  FL 

Fr.,  Na  97891.  l^.  te  N.  Du  Ham.,  B.  p.  18Sl 

Engramgs.  .N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  59. ;  and  oux Jig.  403. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc.  Leaves  nearly  heart-shaped,  toothed 
with  numerous  sharp  subimbricate  teeth.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  CDec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.)  A  native  of 
Dauphine,  wfaich  Serinee  suggests  to  be  the  same 
as  A.  sibirica,  and  which,  very  probably,  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  comroon  apricot.  It  grows 
on|y  in  one  locality  in  France,  and  in  another  in 
Piedmont,  where  an  oil  called,  commonly,  in 
France,  huille  de  marmotte,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  expressed  from  tbe  seeds.  In  British  gar- 
dens,  into  which  it  was  introduced  in  1819,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  14  ft.  or  15  h.  in  10  or 
12  years,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 

Genus  IV. 


PRU'NUS  Toum.     The  Plum.     Lin.  Sy*t.  Icosdndria  Monogynia. 

IdtMeatkm.    Toum.  latt,  t  358. ;  Juu.  Gen.«  341. ;  Dcc.  FL  Fr.,  4^  p.  483. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. :  Don'* 
MIU.,  2.  p.496. 


Svnonymes.    Pnin<Sphora  Neck.  Eiem.,  No.  719. ;  Priinus  tp.  of  IM.  and  oUiera. 

nerivat/om.    Said  to  be  a  word  of  Asiatic  origin ;  the  wUa  plant,  acoordingto  Galen,  bei 

proumno§  in  Asi«.    The  Oreek  name  for  tbe  plum  is  prouni :  it  oocun  in  Theophrastaa. 


Descr^Hoiif  j-c.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
many  of  them  spiny  in  a  wild  state ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Aroerica ;  and  generally  thriving  best  on  calcareous  soils.  Most  of  thero  bear 
edibie  fruits ;  and  all  of  them  have  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  they 
are  chiefly  propajgated  b^  grafting,  but  some  of  them  bv  layers ;  and  they  wiU 
grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overchareed  with  moisture. 
The  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cherpr,  and  per- 
haps  that  of  some  of  the  other  genera  of  ^lmy^^ese,  is  readtly  divisible  trans- 
versely,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided  ra  this  manner  into  rings  on  the 
tree.  Upwards  of  30  species  are  enumerated  in  our  Hortut  Britanrdcu$  ;  but 
we  question  much  if  one  half  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties.  The  prices  of 
most  of  the  kinds,  in  British  nurseries,  are  from  \s.  to  \s.  6d.  for  dwarfs, 
and  2s.  6d.  for  standards;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  for  dwarfs,  and  2  francs  for 
standards;  and  at  New  York,  37§  cenls  for  dwarfs,  and  50  cents  for 
standards. 

3t  I.  P.  SPINO^SA  L.    The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  Thom. 

Ideniificaihn,    Lin.  So.  681. ;  SmiUi*s  Eng.  Flora,  8.  p.  S^. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  532. ;  Don*s  Brdl..  2. 

pi4fi6. 
Synonifmef.    P.  sylv^stris  fWcA.  itts/.,  p.  404. ;  /Toy  ^.,  p.  4G2. ,  Blackthom;  Prunier  ^ineux, 

PruneUier,  E'pine  noire,  or  Mtre-du-Bois,  Fr. ;  Schleadom,  or  Schlen  Pflaum,  Grr. 
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Ai^rwnis*-    V*)^  ^  ^^9  ^  ^l  '^  ourpUte  iii  VoL  IL 

Der^mtiom.  Tbeiiame  of  Merebdu-BoU  UappUed  to  the  doetboni  In  Fraoce,  In  the  neighhourhood 
of  Mbocargts,  beceuse  it  haa  been  remarkeif  there,  that,  when  it  wat  ertablished  on  the  margint  of 
woods,  lU  undeiground  ahoots,  and  the  «uckert  which  Mirang  up  flrom  them,  had  a  conitant  ten- 
dency  to  cxtend  the  wood  over  tbe  adloining  fieldf ;  and  that,  if  the  proprieton  of  lands  adjoining 
Ibretli,  where  the  doe  thom  formed  the  iMKindary,  did  not  take  theprecaution  of  stopplng  the  pro- 
greM  of  itt  rools,  thcae  would,  in  a  thort  time,  ipread  over  their  iHroperty ;  and  the  ■uckers  which 
aroae  from  them,  by  affbrding  protection  to  the  seeds  of  timber  treos  (which  would  be  deposited 
amoQc  them  by  the  wind,  or  ty  birds),  would  ultimately.  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  cause 
tbc  woole  to  be  covmd  with  forests.  {N.  Dm  Ham.)  We  have  observed  the  same  thlng  to  take 
place  in  Kngland,  and  have  referred  to  one  particular  caae  in  our  Enc^.  t^Agr^  ed.  2.  ^  4578. 

^p^.  Char,y  ^c,      Branches  spiny.      Leaves  obovate,  ellipticaly  or  ovate ; 

downy  beneath»  doublj^  and  sharply  toothed.    Flowers  produced  before  the 

leaves  or  with  theniywmteyand  solitary.  Calyx  campanulate;  with  lobes  blunt, 

and  longer  than  the  tube.    Fruit  globose ;  the  nesh  austere.  (Dec.  Prod,, 

n.  p.  532.)    A  low  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,     Seringe, 

in  Dec,  Prod,^  has  described  the  following  forms  of  this  species :— - 

1  P.  X.  1  vuigdrit  Ser.  P,  spindsa  LoU.  {N,  Du  Ham.^  5.  p.  165.  t.  54. 
f.  1.)  The  common  Sloe  Thom^  —  Leaves  obovate-elliptical.  Fruit 
dark  purple.  This  inay  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the 
species. 

HV.  t.2  foBi  variegatii  Ser.  7^  variegated4eaved  Sloe  Thom.  —  This 
has  been  found  wild ;  but  it  is  a  pkuat  of  no  beauty. 

1  P.  X.  3  nucrocarpa  Walk-.  (^Ewz.  Cent.,  1.  No.  45.)  The  mallfruUed  Sloe 
Thom.  —  Leaves  elliptic,  narrow,  bluntish.  Fruit  smaller  than  that 
of  the  species. 

S  P. «.  4  macrocdrpa  Wallr.  (£x#.  Cm/.,  1.  No.  45.)  The  largefrtdted 
Sioe  T^om,  —  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish.  Fruit  large,  dark  purple. 
This  has  been  found  wild  in  Germany ;  but  Seringe  doubts  whetner 
it  be  not  identical  with  P.  domestica  Juli&na,  or  with  P.  insitltia. 

!E  P.  «.  5  ovdta  Ser.  (Blackw,  Herb.,  t.  494.)  7%e  otKr/t^-leaved  Sioe 
T^om,  —  Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 

t  P.  <.  6Jidrepl^.  The  double-ftowered  Sioe  7!iom.  —  This  is  a  very 
beantiful  variety,  sud  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  higbly  prized,  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and  found,  some  years  ago,  at  Tarascon.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  entirely 
cover  the  branches.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  the  double-blos* 
somed  sloe,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery^from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high ; 
but  they  do  not  blossom  there  so  freely  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
Japan.  This  kind  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation :  but  the  other  va* 
rieties  differ  so  siightly  from  each  other,  that  they  appear  to  us  quite 
unworthy  of  being  kept  distinct;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed 
them,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  such  a  work  as  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus. 

JJescription.  The  sloe,  or  blackthom,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
laiwe  spiny  shrab,  than  as  a  tree ;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it, 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  phmt  is  allowed  to  eo  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a 
sinall  scrubby  tree  of  the  most  oharacteristic  Kind.  The  stems  of  the  sloe 
diffiBr  firom  thosie  of  the  faawthom,  in  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  be- 
fore  tliey  branch  ofil  Tbebark  is  biack,  whence  the  name  of  black  thora ;  and 
the  leaves  are  dark  green.  The  roots  are  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situ- 
atiotiy  throw  up  numerous  snckers;  so  much  so,  that  a  single  plant,  in  a  favour- 
able  aoil,  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  very  few  years.  In  hedges,  in 
BrilttD,  h  is  seldom  «een  above  20ft.  in  height;  but  in  woods  and  in  parks, 
as  Bingl^  trees,  we  have  seen  it  above  30  ft.  high :  for  example,  in  Eastwell 
l^a-k,  in  Kent.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  contain  from  20  to  30  fila- 
ments,  with  orange-coloured  anthers.  The '  style  is  generall^  only  one ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  two.  The  drape,  which  is  black,  exhibits  a  beautiful 
blue  exudation,  or  bloom,  when  ripe;  which,  as  in  case  of  all  bloom,  whether 
OD  fruit  or  youns  shoots,  is  easily  removed  by  handling. 

Geogrtpfyf  Jmlory^  ^c.  The  blackthorn  is  found,  generally  throughout 
Burope,  m  bedges  and  copses,  in  fertile  as  well  as  in  the  most  barren  sous.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
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but  is  wanting  in  Siberia.  According  to  Pallas»  it  ioves  a  wet,  nitrous,  and 
salt  soil,  flowering  about  the  end  of  April.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Noith 
America,  but  has  been  introduced  there ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  is  now 
oflen  found  in  hedges,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia.  In  Europe,  it  ceases  to 
appear  about  Upsal,  in  Sweden ;  and,  in  Britain,  it  ends  in  Wales,  with  IPlex 
europse^;  but,  enduring  a  moister  climate,  it  is  found  in  highland  valleys, 
where  the  furze  does  not  grow.  (Waiton.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  but  it  bas  a  place  in  all 
general  works  on  plants,  from  the  time  of  Fuchsius  to  the  present  dav.  Ac- 
cording  to  some,  it  is  the  parent  of  the  bullace  plum  (P.  insititia^;  and, 
according  to  others,  of  P.  dom^stica  and  all  its  varieties :  with  which  last 
opinion  we  coincide. 

Properties,  Utes,  ^c,  The  wood  is  hard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  peach,  though  without  its  beauty :  it  takes  a  fine  polish ;  but  it  is  so  apt 
to  crack,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it,  except  for  nandles  for  tools,  teeth 
for  hay-rakes,  swingles  for  flails,  and  walking-sticks..  The  wood  weighs,  when 
dry,  nearly  52  Ib.  per  cubic  foot.  The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  conimon  hawthom,  make  better  dead  hedges  than  those 
of  that  species ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees  planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks, 
to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in 
France.  They  are  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  stones  and  tiles  in  draming;  and, 
formed  into  fapgots,  they  are  sold  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  and  for  buming 
lime  or  chalk,  m  kilns,  &c.  Theliving  plant  cannot  be  recommended  for  hedges, 
on  account  of  the  ramblin^  habit  of  its  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they 
throw  up ;  and  because  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
shoots  to  grow  upright  and  without  branches.  These  upright  shoots  make 
excellent  walking-sticks,  which,  accordingly,  throughout  Europe,  are  more  fre- 
quently  taken  from  this  tree  than  from  any  other.  They  are  fiiraished  with 
sharp  thorns,  which  produce  numerous  thickly  set  knots.  **  The  bark  "  as 
Gobbett  observes  in  his  Woodlands,  ^  which  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the 
horsechestnut  fruit,  and  as  smooth  and  bright,  needs  no  polish ;  and,  orn»- 
mented  by  the  numerous  knots,  the  stick  is  the  verj'  prettiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived."  (  Woodlands,  §  511.)  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dned,  are  considered  to  form 
the  best  substitnte  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe;  and 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  They 
possess  a  portion  of  tbat  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  which  exists  in  5]pine^ 
Ulmkria  L,  (the  meadow  sweet),  Oaultheria  procumbens,  and  some  other 
plants,  and  which  resembles  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  green  tea.  Cattle  of 
every  kind,  and  more  especially  sheep  and  goats,  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sloe  thora,  both  in  a  green  and  in  a  dried  state.  Dr.  Witherinff  remarks 
that  a  wound  firom  the  thoras  of  the  sloe  is  much  more  difficult  to  beal 
than  one  from  the  spines  of  the  common  hawthora ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  there  is  something  poisonous  in  the  former.  The  frait  of  the  sloe  is  so 
harshly  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  it  is  meilowed  by  firost. 
Its  juice  is  extremely  viacid ;  so  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  in  order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  frait  is  said  to 
enter  laigely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  port  wine ;  and, 
when  properly  fermented,  it  makes  a  wine  stron^Iy  resembling  new  port.  lo 
France,  a  dnnk  is  made  by  fermenting  the  fruit  with  a  certain  quandty  of 
water :  it  is  acid  and  astringent,  more  especially  if  the  friiit  has  been  gather|d 
before  it  is  quite  ripe^  The  habitual  use  of  Uiis  drink  is  said  to  cause  od- 
structions  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  France,  the  unripe  frait  is  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  as  a  substitute  for  olives ;  and,  in  Oermany  and  Russia,  the 
fruit  is  crashed,  and  fermented  with  water,  and  a  spirit  disrilled  from  it.  In 
Dauphin^,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  for  colouring  wine.  Letters 
marked  on  linen  or  woollen  with  this  juice  wiil  not  wash  out.  Medicinally,  the 
bark  is  considered  a  febrifiige;  and  the  leaves  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  astrin- 
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sent.    The  flowera,  with  thar  calyxes,  are  moderately  purgative.    The  fruit 
naa  been  considered  a  stjptic  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides.    The  juice  ob- 
tained  from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  thickened  to  drpess  by  a  sentle  heat,  forms 
the  Oerman  acacia  of  the  druggists,  which  was  formerly  solci  under  the  name 
of  Egyptian  acacia ;  and  which,  Gerard  s&ys,  it  may  be  very  well  used  in  the 
stead  of,  as  an  astringent  in  haemorrhages.     The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  though 
so  astrii^nt  when  first  ripe,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  Uxative,  when  it  is 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  decay.      In  domestic  economy,  a  very  eood  pre- 
serye  is  made  of  it.     The  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning  leather ;  a  decoction 
of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yeUow ;  and  in  sulphate  of  iron  it  forms  a  beautiful  black 
ink.    Jn  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  sloe  thom 
18  for  forming  a  protecting  maigin  to  omamental  plantations  in  parks,  aiong 
witfa  the  iriex  europse^a.  ^Seep.573.)  A  picturesque  group  of  three  or  four 
treesy  and  one  sioe  tnom  planted  in  the  same  hole  widi  one  of  the  trees,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  give  the  whole  group  a  wiid  character,  by  the  suckers  that  the 
sloe  wiU  throw  up,  and  form  an  irr^gular,  impervious,  and  natural-looking  mass. 
Afi  flowering  the  first  of  ail  the  plum  tribe,  tfae  sloe  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
inshrabberies,  moreespedally  thedouble  variety;  and,  where  it  abounds  in 
tliin  woods,  in  which  alone  it  will  thrive,  its  stems  and  branches  afford  the 
cheapest  and  best  protection  to  newly  planted  single  trees.    For  this  purpose, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  thom  should  be  mserted  in  the  soil,  close  by  die  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  upper  parts  tied  close  round  the  stem,  by  two  or  more 
willow  withs,  at  2  ft.  or  3  it.  apart.     No  single  tree  fence  is  less  unsightly, 
becauae  none  is  less  obtmsive.     The  fruit  and  blossoms  of  the  sloe  have 
fiimiahed  numerous  poetical  allusions  for  British  song-writers ;  and  there  are 
but  few  popular  ballads  in  the  English  language  that  do  not  contain  some 
refierenoe  to  this  plant.     The  sloe  prefers  a  strong  calcareous  loam.    It  may 
be  propagated  fireely  bv  suckers,  or  by  seeds :  the  latter  should  be  gathered  in 
October,  when  the  fiiut  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turoed  over  two  or 
three  timea  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  being  sown  in  Febmary,  they 
will  comeup  in  the  month  of  May.  The  remaining  treatment  is  mere  routine. 

t  2.  P.  insiti'tia  L.    The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  BuUace  Plum. 

UaUffieatiim.    Un.  Spi,  66^;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  $82. j  Don*f  Mill., 9.  p. 49a 

Sifmcmtfmie».    P.  lylYlttrit  prcHsos  &ltior  Toum. ;  P.  lylTteis  nuUor  .Say ;   Pmnier  aavage,  />. ; 

Kinchco  Pflaunu^  0«r. 
Mi^r09imgs.    Eng^Bot,  t. Ml. ;  Hayne  Abblld.,  L 63. ;  and our  plate In  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char^  ^e.  Branches  becoming  spiny.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  lanceolate ;  villose  beneath,  not  flat.  Fruit  roundish.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  532.}  Found  wild  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
alao  in  Barbary.  Seringe  suggests  that  ttus  species  may  be  a  variety 
of  P.  apindea ;  and,  as  we  are  of  the  same  opimon,  we  shall  pass  it  over, 
only  observing,  that  its  fruit,  whiah  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  som&' 
times  yeliowish,  or  waxy,  with  a  red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ;  it  is  also  so 
much  lesa  austere  than  the  sloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings, 
and  a  very  good  preserve.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 
Tbe  fruit  of  this  plum  is  known,  in  Dauphine,  under  the  name  of  alfatons ; 
aod  in  Provence  the^  are  called  prunes  sibarelles,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  whistie  after  havmg  eaten  them,  from  their  sourness.  The  wood,  the 
branches,  the  (hiit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 


S  P.  t.  1  frdciu  n\gro  Hort.     Ute  blackfruUed,  or  common,  Bullace. 
X  P.  fl.  2  fi^tu  IhteoMo  UoTt.     77te  yeilowish-whUe-fruUed  BvAlace. 
3C  P.  u  Zfr&ctu  rubro  Hort,     The  redfruUed  Bullace. 
I  P.  f*.  ^flore  plhu)  Hort.,  the  doubleflowered  Bullace,  is  mentioned 
by  Descemet  in  Mhn.  de  la  Rusne  Meridionaley  1.  p.  63. 

2  3.  P.  DOMB^STiCA  L.    The  domestic  cukwated  Plum  Tree. 

Uemi^aHon.    lAn.  Sp.,  68a  ;  DfC  Prod.,  8.  p.  533. ;  Don*s  MilL  2.  p.  40a 

P.  Mtlira  Fticki  and  Rt^f ;  Prunier  domealique.  Fr. ;  gemeine  Pflaume,  Ger. 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Branches  spmeless.  Flowers  mostly  solitary.  Leaves  lao- 
ceolate-ovate,  concave  on  the  surface,  not  flat.  Spontaneous  in  elevated 
places  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Eorope.  (Dec.  Frod,,  ii.  p.  533.)  In 
Ensland,  found  sometimes  in  hedges,  but  never  truly  wiid.  A  tree,  irom 
15  n.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  resembling  the  common  sloe,  but  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  without  thoms.  There  are  numerous  variedes  and  subvariedes ; 
but,  as  they  belong  more  to  pomology  than  to  arboriculture,  we  shall  here 
only  notice  those  that  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  in  an  oma- 
mental  point  of  view. 

'f  V.  d.  2  fiore  pleno  Hort.  7V  douhMlouomed  Plum.—'  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome ;  but,  if  the  plants  are  not  carefully  supplied 
with  abundance  of  nourishment,  they  very  readily  degenerate  into 
semidouble,  or  single  ones. 

t  P.  d.  3  fhlUt  variegdtit  Hort.  The  variegated-ieaved  Plum.^  There 
are  few  of  the  variegated-leaved  22osiceae  of  any  beauty ;  and  this 
plant  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  remark. 

¥  P.  </.  4  myrobdlana  Lin.  8p.,  ^80.  P.  Myr6ba]an  Du  Ham,  Arb.,  iL  p.  11 1 . 
t.  2.  f.  15. ;  P.  mirobfrlana  Lw. ;  P.  cerasf fera  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  1 7. ; 
Prunier  myrobalan,  or  Cerisette,  JFV.;  Kirschpflaume,  Ger,  The 
Myr<Aalan^  or  Cherry,  Plum.  (See  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.)  —  Sepals 
narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base ;  umbilicds  dq)resaed ; 
nut  with  a  small  point.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  This  sort  weli  deserves 
culture  as  an  omamentai  tree,  on  account  of  its  verv  earty  flow- 
ering.  In  England,  it  seldom  produces  fruit,  as  dbe  blossoms, 
being  more  tender  than  those  of  the  sloe,  and  appearing  earlier 
than  those  of  the  fmit-bearing  varieties,  are  generally  injured  by 
the  frost.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Korth  Ameri- 
ca ;  but,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  only  found  in  that  country  near 
houses. 

tV.d.  5  m.  fiUit  variegdtis  N.  Du  Ham.  The  variegated-leaved  Myro- 
balan,  or  Cherry,  Plum. 

t'P.d.6  armenioides  Ser«  The  ApricoUike  Plum,  or  Drap  d'()r.^  The 
leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  bear  some  re- 
semblance  to  those  of  ^rmeniaca  brigantiaca. 

Detcription,  Historv,  ^c.  The  myrobalan  plum  tree  appears  to  be  tbe 
first  remove  from  i^unus  insitltia ;  and  the  apricot-like  plum  seems  interme- 
diate  between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wiid  apricot.  The  variedes  cultivated 
for  their  fmit  have,  in  seneral,  much  larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots, 
than  the  other  sorts ;  Uiey  flower  later,  their  blossoms  are  lar^,  and  th^ 
fruit,  particularly  such  sorts  as  the  magnum  bonum  and  the  dianiond  plum, 
several  dmes  as  large;  the  latter  being  upwards  of  2^in.  lon^.  These  friiit- 
bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  cultivation  in  temperate  clmiates ;  and  for 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them,  as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Encydo» 
padui  of  Gardenmg,  edit.  1835,  p.  920.  Those  varieties  which  deserve  cul- 
ture  as  omamental  trees  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticul- 
turai  Society's  Garden,  to  be,  the  red  magnum  bonum,  which  has  a  fastipate 
kabit  of  growth ;  the  Washington,  which  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  and  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the 
wheat  plum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  oraamental  plantations  for  its  bri^t 
fiery  red-coloured  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  dose»  com- 
pact,  beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  poUsh.  It  weighs,  when  dry, 
55  ib.  14oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Its  coiour  is  brought  out  by  washing  it  widi 
lime-water,  and  it  is  preserved  by  the  application  of  wax  as  a  vamish.  1n 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers  and  tumers,  and 
also  by  musical  instrument  makers.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle ;  but  both 
the  ieaves  and  the  flowers  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more 
especially  in  spring,  from  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  buds,  or  on  the  bark,  during  the  preceding  season. 

Prcpertiet  and  Utet.    The  use  ofthe  fruit  in  doraestic  economy,in  Britain 
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foT  tbe  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and  puddings,  is  well  known.     In  France, 
plums  are  used  principally  dried,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Bngtudes^  Prunes,  and  French  Plums.  The  kinds  of  plum  usually  em- 
plojred  for  preserving,  in  France,  are  theBrignole,  the  pnine  d'Ast,the  Ferdri- 
gon  blanc,  the  prune  d'Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Oatherine.  The  first  and  second 
are  grovni  principally  near  the  little  town  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence ;  and 
the  Brignole  is  used  for  making  the  preserved  plum  sold  in  London,  in 
round  boxes  divided  with  cut  white  paper,  as  a  sort  of  dry  sweetmeat.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  and 
the  flesh  is  rather  insipid,  and  very  sweet.  The  prune  d'Ast  is  a  large  long 
plum,  with  a  deep  vioiet  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  preparing  what  are  called,  in  England,  French  plums.  The  Perdrigon 
biiuic  is  generaliy  used  for  prunes.  The  fruit  is  long,  and  narrow  at  the  base, 
of  a  greenish  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  rather  a  leathery  skin,  and  abundant 
bloom.  The  fleah  is  greenish,  melting,  and  so  sweet,  as  to  have  nearly  the 
same  flavour  when  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree,  as  when  preserved.  The  Ste. 
Catherine  plum  is  a  lai^ge  yeliowish  pluro ;  thefruit  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering 
towards  the  base ;  remarkably  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  when  ga- 
thered  from  the  tree.  The  prune  d'Agen  is  nearly  black,  fleshy,  and  rather 
insipid,  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom. 

"ITie  mode  of  prepanng  tke  Brignole  plunu  is  exactly  the  same  now  as,  ac- 
cording  to  Olivier  De  Serres,  was  practised  in  the  16th  century.  The  plums, 
which  are  called,  in  the  country,  pistoles,  are  not  «ithered  till  the  sun  has 
4ried  thero  firom  the  dews ;  and  the  trees  are  slightly  shaken,  so  tb&t  only  the 
ripest  of  the  plums  may  fall  on  table-cloths,  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  plums  are  spread  out  in  shallow  baskets, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  The  next  day  the  skin  is  peeled  ofl^them 
by  women  accustomed  to  the  employment,  who  use  their  thumb^nails  to  raise 
tne  skin,  frequently  dipping  theu*  hands  in  water,  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
use  of  any  iron  or  steel  instrument  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  it  would  spoil  the 
delicate  colour  and  transparent  appearance  of  the  dried  ihiit.  The  plums  are 
then  placed  on  wooden  sieves,  or  wicker  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days ;  af^er  which  they  are  threaded  at  the  tip  on  little  rods,  or  wands, 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air ;  being 
carefully  placed  under  cover  every  night.  When  every  particle  of  watery 
matter  appears  to  be  evaporated,  the  stones  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit  by 
the  hand,  and  the  pluros  are  pressed  to^ther  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  quite  round.  They  are  then  agam  put  on  the  wicker  sieves,  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  sun ;  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  are  arranged  carefully  with  white 
paper,  cut  at  the  edges,  in  little  round  flat  boxes  made  of  thin  strips  of  the 
wood  of  the  willow,  for  sale. 

PreparaHonM  of  Prunes  and  French  Plums.  The  best  prunes  are  made  near 
TourSy  of  the  Ste.  Catherine  plum  andthepruned'Agen ;  and  the  best  French 
plums  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigon  blanc,  the  Brignole,  and  the 
pnme  d'Ast;  the  Provence  plums  beine  most  fleshy,  and  havin^  always  most 
bloom.  Both  kinds  are,  however,  made  of  these,  and  other  kmds  of  plums, 
in  various  parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe  enough 
to  iall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightlv  shaken.  They  are  then  lcud  se- 
parately  on  fhunes,  or  sieves,  made  of  wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  as  sofl  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this 
18  the  case,  they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  \eh  there  for 
twenty4bur  hours;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven  being  slightly  re- 
heated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather  warmer  than  it  was  before. 
The  next  day  they  are  again  taken  out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the 
sieves.  The  oven  is  heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the 
oven  is  one  fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  Afier  remain- 
ing  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  lefl  to  get  quite  cold.  They 
are  then  rotmded,  an  operation  which  is  performed  by  tuming  the  stone  in 
the  plum,  without  breakmg  the  skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  be- 
tween  thumb  and  finger.     They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which  are 
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[Jaced  in  ■a  orrmk,  froni  wfaich  the  brMd  hu  been  juit  drawn.  Tbe  door  of 
the  oren  is  closed,  ■nd  the  crevicM  are  itopped  round  it',  with  cliy,  w  drj' 
gfatt,  Aa  hour  Bfterwards,  th«  phims  are  taken  out,  and  tfae  oveo  i*  again 
■but,  witb  a  cup  of  water  ia  it,  for  about  two  hours.  Wfaen  tfae  water  ia  to 
wann  ai  juat  to  ba  ^le  to  bear  the  fingcr  in  it,  the  prune*  are  again  plBced  in 
tha  oren,  and  left  thera  fbr  twcnty-Jbur  houra,  wfaen  the  opcntioa  ia  finiriied, 
«nd  tliaj  are  put  looielj  into  ■mall,  long,  and  ratfaer  deep  baxea,  fbr  aale. 
The  coramon  aorts  are  gathercd  by  ahakiag  the  treea  j  but  tfae  fiuer  kinda,  fot 
tattiag  French  pluma,  muat  be  gatfaered  in  tbe  moniinfc  before  tbe  ntiDg  of 
the  iun,  bv  taking  hold  of  the  Malk  between  the  thunb  and  Bnger,  without 
toucfauw  tbe  flniit ;  and  bud  gentlT  on  a  bed  ctf  vine  leavea  in  a  baaket.  Wben 
tbe  badketa  are  filled.  witbout  tbe  pluuis  touching  each  otfaer,  tfaey  are  r» 
mored  to  tbe  &uit-room,  where  tbej  are  UA  for  two  or  three  dayi  eipoaed 
to  tka  lun  and  air ;  after  which  tfae  bime  proceat  ii  employed  as  for  the  other* ; 
and  in  tfais  w«y  tbe  delicate  btoom  is  retained  on  the  fniit,  even  wben  quite  dnr. 
Zwtltchgu  WtuuT  and  RulcL  Both  these  liquon  closely  rMemble  kirscb- 
WMsui-t  and  the  fbrmer  is  prepared  in  tbe  same  manuer.  Raki  is  made  in 
Huncary,  bj  fenncnting  applsE  ground  or  cruahad  with  bruiied  plums,  aod 
diatifling  tbe  liquor.  The  spirit  produced  ia  said  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
taate,  and,  tboi^  not  quite  so  itrong,  much  more  wl>ola»ome  than  brandT. 
In  tfae  south  of  Franee,  an  excdlent  imirit  is  obtained  from  the  bnused  pulp 
and  ketuels  of  phirai,  fonnented  with  boney  aod  flour,  bj  distillatirai  in  tbe 

Sdd,  SHuatuM,  Prepag^tian,  ^c.     The  nlum  prefera  a  Iree  loam;  soil,  some- 
what  cakareoua,  andasituation  open  and  exposedto  diesui.  The  ornamental 
irafting  or  bndding  j 
,  .  ...,*.  Julien,  or  any  of 

tb«  free-grmriDg-pluBBj  or  on  the  Hirabelle  plnm,  wImsi  ifae  plantt  are  ii^ 
taiMled  to  form  dwar&.  The  atocks  mayeidMT  baraisedfromaeeda,treMedas 
racomraended  for  tboM  of  thc  «loe,  or  frou  layen.  Plants  are  obtained,  hj 
tbe  latter  mode,  in  ■  Terjr  siraple  and  eipeditiDus  mannar.  Tfae  sfaoota  of  the 
precading  ^car,  wbich  have  lisen  from  the  ttools,  are  pegged  down  to  tfae 
ground  qune  flat,  and  eovered  to  the  deptfa  of  an  incfa  witfa  soil.  He  endre 
ahoot  bcuig  thus  covevd  and  kept  moist,  there  ia  an  equal  atimulua  applied 
to  all  the  buds  on  it ;  each  of  which  produces  a  Tertical  Hfaoot,  a  foot  or  two 
in  length,  accordiu  to  tfae  soil  and  the  season ;  and  each  of  ihete  thoots,  whcn 
takea  off  in  the  NoTember  fbllowing,  is  fbund  to  haTe  abundance  of  roots. 
The  brancfaea  which  werc  laid  down  to  produce  tfaese  shoots  are  tfaen  cut 
off  close  to  the  atool ;  and  tfae  shoots  produced  from  the  centre  of  ihe  itool, 
during  summer,  are,  durii^  «inter,  or  earl;  in  spriag,  lEtid  down  in  thmr  tum, 
as  abore  described.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  (^ldworth  and  other  nur- 
eeiies,  where  stocks  are  raised  in  inunente  quantities  to  iu|^j  the  general 
demaJod  of  the  trade. 

■  4.  P.  Ci'ndicans  Baib.     The  wfaitish-Jeinvd  Plum  Tree. 
4M  UtMimMm.     BiHl  Oit  TWr.,  ItlS  pl  Sl.  i  r  WiiM.  EnuB.  SuppL.pl  9(; 

tSd.  rni..t.^s3i.;  DoB^  Kia,  &  p.  ua, 

Ei«ru*v    Oui^«M.iaG. 

^pw.  Ciar,,  ^,    Branchet  pubescent, 

Flowert  S  or  3  together,  upon  short 

pubescent  pedundea.     Calyx  bell- 

tbaped.        LcATes    brosdlj    oTate, 

whiliih   beneatfa.     Stipules  of  the    / 

length  of  the  petiole,  Terj  narrow,   l 

■nd  cut  in  B  toothed  manner.  (_Det,   '■ 
(  Prod„u.p.5S2.)   Asbmb,  growing  — 

'  to  tbe  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  fi. ;  in- 

troducedin  ISSO.audproducingitawtute  flowcra  in  Apiil. 

It  is  not  known  of  what  countrj  it  ia  a  naliTe. 
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m  5.  P,  CocoMfLLA  Tenore.    The  CocomiUa  Plum  Tree. 

MnrtfllfMtfM.    TyHionFrod.8ttppL,t.^67.i  Cat,  1819»  p.  46l  i  Dm  Fnid «  9l  pi  588. »  l>oii'c  MilL. 
&pk«& 

Spee»  Ckar,,  ^c,  Flowers  upon  short  peduncles,  in  pairg.  Leaves  obovate, 
crenulate,  dabrous  on  botn  surfaGes ;  the  crenatures  f landed.  Fruit  ovate^ 
oblong,  witb  a  Bmall point,  yellow,  ?  bitter  or  ?  acid.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.) 
A  ahrub,  a  native  of  Galabria,  in  hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2ft.  or  Sft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  in  Apiii.  It  was  introduced  in 
16M.  The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  u  conridered  to  be  a  8pe- 
dfic  for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common  in  that  country. 

m  6.  P.  MARi^TiMA  Wttttgenhehn,    The  S2Brside4nhMiing  Plum  Tree. 

Idemi&lemlkm.    Wangenh.  Amer.,  lOa,  accordiiig  to  WUld.  EDum.,  p.  519. ;   Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept. 
1.  puSSBL;  I>ec:Prod.,2.p;533.;Don*iMilL,Cpk49gL 

Spee.  Char.,  4^c.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  paira.  Fruit 
smail,  round,  sweet,  dark  blue.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  533. )  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  sandy  soils,  on  the  sea  coast,  n^om  New  Jersey  to 
CaroUna,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  Introduoed  in  1818, 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  its  native  country, 
theae  are  sncceeded  by  fhiit,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon*8  egg,  dark  purple,  and, 
accorcfing  to  Pursh,  very  ^ood  to  eat.  There  ara  plants  in  some  of  the 
prinGipal  European  nursenes;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  of  them  having 
yct  ripened  fruit,  P.  acuminata  Michx.  {^Fl.  Sor^  Amer.,  p.  284.)  is  thought 
by  Purah  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

m  7.  P.  PUBis^scBTfs  P<nr.    The  gnbesc&it^ieaDed  Plum  Tree. 

Ident^catiaM.    Poir.  SappL,  4.  p.  581,  not  of  iE*unh  ;  Dec  Pcod.,  &  p.5SSL ;  Doa'l  MUL,  £  p.  4901 

Spec,  Char.,  4^c,  Leaves  with  short  pubescent  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
sfightly  pubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortly  acuminate  and  un- 
equally  toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  and  nearly  sessile.  Pniit  ovfd. 
(X^.  Prod.,ii.  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  growine  to  the  height  of  2  f^.  or  3  ft.,  and 
producing  its  wnite  flowers  in  May.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1818;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

m  S.  f  P.  DiVARiCA^TA  Led.      The  divaricate  ( P  -branched)  Plum  Tree. 

Uemtifieaiim.   Ledebb  Iiid.Hort  DorpiySappL  ia0l»F^6.;  Dee.Prod.,2.pu5Sl;  Don**Mia,8LpL5M. 

Spec.  Char.f  4^c.  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with  glandless  petioles,  and 
disks  oblong-dliptical,  tapered  to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gl»- 
brous,  wtth  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Fiowers  solitary,  very  numerous. 
Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit  elliptical,yeIlow.  (Dec.  Prod.yU,  p.  534.)  Ashrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of^8i^.  or  10  h.  on  Caucasus,  and  produdnff  its 
numerous  white  flowers  in  April.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Bntain 
aince  1820 ;  but  it  is  not  coiumon  in  oollection^. 

App.  L    Other  Spectes  qfPrunus* 

P.  ■ricfo<rfi|M  Meyer  (Firg^  i21,p.  166. ;  Doi»*«  MOL.  8.  p.  501)  ia  deserfbed  mui  ttBarmod  thnib, 
«ttta  leiYet  subrous,  comhnlieste,  ov»te«lIlptic,  •hftrpiiy  wrmted,  uid  w\fh  fiowert  in  iimbel«;  tlM 
dtupe  aad  tbo  nrt  obleag.  It  is  a  nativo  of  CaucasuH  ea  Mount  Beebvarmak  i  tfiit  hae  noi  yet  beas 
tartioduced  into  Britain. 

F.  tmuMitm  Hianb.  (FL  Jap.,  SOl,  and  Dom*»  MUK,  8L  pi  4SB.\  baa  the  hnhdtm  uiMnsed,  aiid  fhe 
pmtiirka  aolttaiy.  Tho  lasves  are  orale  an4  Mrrated,  viUouf  above^  and,  aa  weU  ao  tbe  petioiee^  t4. 
mtnfn^  beaeath.  The flowen  are  white,  and  tlie  dnipe  the  siie  of  a  pea.  A  •bnib^  flpom  6ft.  to  8  ft. 
tai  beUtat,  a  natlYe  of  J^n,  not  yet  hitroduced. 

P.dMM^  Bhmi.  (A^,  pi  IIM }  Deii'»  MilL,  8.  p.  BOk)  Learea  Obtong,  «nuniaatei^  Aiiaiahed 
witb  taro  gftaiida  at  the  bu%  and  unequaOy  •emilated.  Flowen  in  umbellate  fiMciclei.  Fruit  round, 
aad  of  a  yalowiah  red.    A  tree,  m  native  oT  Chiaa,  not  yet  introduced. 

Otktr  kffftkt.  Ttae geButPrbana £.. fonaerly incloded one  or  two  epeelea  aow  oatted  wlth  AU 
niDnlarw  TisMm,  aad  anumber  which  have  been  leparated  flrom  it,  and  formed  into  the  genua  C^rasua 
Jmt*.  In  coaaequenoe  of  thia,  there  appean  to  i»  contiderabie  combiioa  amengr  the  ipieiea  of  tbeae 
Itaiee  genen;  aad  we  Cbtailt  it  lilcely,  tliat,wben  the  flruit  of  alf  theaortahaibeea  aeen,ieaie of  ttaem 
wttl  be  «eatored  to  JPrbnua.  Among  tbeae^  we  tbink,  will  l>e  CSIrasui  olera  LoU.,  whicb,  In  tfae  flowen, 
laa^rai,  ooloiir  of  the  wood,  aad  genieral  hablt  of  tbe  plant,  aiihown  in  tne  pbinti  beering  thianame  tai 


Iba  ITb— iiiiBiiWh  TTiiiii  V}.  hiii  nrnj  iipiiaiininrr  nf  bnlmr  ■  Tifitirj  fif  thf  i  mwmnn  r*»""  I  ^^^^  that 
of  It  kBiOwa  ai  Prbaaa  maritima,  which,  with  lome  othen  onumentad  abova^  we  oanaot  briag 
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ounrivts  to  oonslder  m  dUtlnct  speclef.  Nameroiu  u  «re  the  cultiTeted  ftuit.be*riiig  vaHetiet  of 
tbe  eommoD  plum,  It  It  dear  that  they  migfat  be  increafed  ad  hUlniittm  :  aod  it  is  alio  blghly  ino> 
bable,  that  numerous  varietiea,  wlth  fruits  toCaUy  diffbrent  ftrom  thoee  of  tne  orlginal  specle*,  mipit 
be  procured  bT  culdvating  tbe  Nortb  American  species,  P.  maritima  and  P.  pub^tcens ;  If,  indeed, 
these  are  anythlng  more  than  varietles  of  P.  dom^stica.  Tliere  are  two  forms,  which  everj  descrip- 
tion  of  tree  seems  capeble  of  sporting  into,  which  are  yet  wanting  in  the  genus  /hrdnus.  aa  at  prescnt 
Umited ;  the  one  is  wlth  branehes  pendent,  and  the  other  witb  brancbes  erect  and  fastigiate.  Tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  endless  number  of  hybrids,  varying  in  their  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fliilt, 
might  be  produced  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of  the  plum  wUh  the  poUen  of  tbe  atanond,  the  peach, 
the  ^Mrioot,  and  the  cherry ;  and,  tbougb  some  may  lie  disposed  lo  assign  little  value  to  these  klnds 
of  productions,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  almost  aU  the  cultivated  pAants  of  most  value  to 
man  have  been  produoed  by  some  kind  of  artiflcial  process.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  thereAwe, 
ought  never  to  lie  disoounind.  What  culture  has  done  we  iuow ;  but  what  It  may  yet  aocomplish 
li  oonoealed  in  tbe  womb  or  tlme. 

Genus  V. 


aafflaa 


CE^RASUS  Juss,    The  Cherry.    Lin,  SysL  Icosindria  MoDogynia. 

Ident^fieatkm.    Juss.  Oen.,  340. ;  Dec  FL  Fr.,  4^  p.  479. ;  Prod.,  8.  p.  fiSS. :  Don*i  MilL,  2.  n,  504u 
SMMN^fnes.    Cierasus  and  Lauroc^rasus  Tfmrn.\  Prtinus  sp.  JJm. :  Censier,  Fr. ;  Kirscbe,  Ger. 
DeriveUkm.    Fram  Cerasus,  the  anclent  name  of  a  town  of  Pontus  in  Asia,  whence  the  cultivaied 
cherry  was  first  brought  to  Rome,  by  LucuUus,  a  Roman  Oeneral,  68  a.  c. 

Descnption,  ^c,  Trees  and  shrubs,  almost  all  deciduous,  with  smooth  ser- 
rated  leaves,  and  white  flowers ;  and,  generally,  with  light-coloured  bark ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  I^me  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  omamental.  In  British  nurseries,  they  are 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  Cerasus  sylvestris :  they 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil  tnat  is  tolerablv  dry ;  and  the  pnce  in  European 
and  American  nurseries  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  of  common 
fruit  trees.  There  is  much  confiision  in  aU  the  species,  more  particularly  as 
regards  those  which  are  natives  of  North  America ;  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
judiciously  observes,  can  only  be  **  removed  by  carefuUy  studying  the  plants 
m  a  living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  of  the  thiit.*' 
(Fl,  Bor,  Amer,y\,  p.  167.) 

§  i.  Cerasdphora  Dec.     The  Cherry^hearing  Kinds. 

Seet,  Char.     Flowers  produced  firom  buds  upon  shoots  not  of  the  same  year ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.     Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  cuUwatedfor  their  Frtat, 

The  Cherriet  cultivated  m  Grordens,  according  to  Linnssus  (L,  Pat,  in  Sp.  Pl,^ 
and  L.  FU.  in  Mant,)  and  dlmost  all  botanists  to  the  time  of  De  Candolley 
have  been  referred  to  PrQnus  avium  L.  and  Pt^ilnus  6'erasus  L.  (both,  in 
our  opinion,  only  varied  forms  of  one  species) ;  the  former  being  the  meriaier  of 
the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  smaii  wiid  black  bitter  cherry  of  the 
English  (the  C,  sylvestris  of  lUy) ;  and  the  latter  the  cerisier  of  the  French, 
and  corresponding  with  the  common  red  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C 
vulgaris  of  Miller).  To  these  two  species  De  Candolfe,  in  the  Flore  Franfmse^ 
has  added  two  others :  C<6rasus  Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  induding  the  gui- 
gniers ;  and  C^rasus  duracina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or  hard 
cherries.  Under  each  of  these  four  species,  Seringe,  in  De  Candolle*8  /Vo- 
dromus,  has  arraneed  a  number  of  varieties,  with  ddSlnitions  to  each  group ; 
but,  as  neither  tne  species  nor  the  groups  appear  to  us  distinct,  we  have 
adoptedthearrangementofthe  authorof  the  articie  on  Cerasusin  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,  as  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory ;  and  have  referred  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  to  the  same  species  as  Linnseus;  substituting  for  Prunus 
avium  L.,  Cerasus  sylv^tris,  the  synon.  of  Ray ;  and  for  Prunus  Cerasus  JL., 
Cerasus  vulgkris,  already  used  to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Dict,,  and 
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by  Lcnadenr  in  the  Nauvetni  Du  HameL  We  shall  slightly  nodce  the  groups 
inchided  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hetmel^  under  each  spedes ;  we  shall  afterwards 
give  a  list  kindly  fumished  to  us  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  London  Horti- 
culturai  Sodety^  G^arden,  of  the  kinds  of  both  species  which  he  thinks  most 
deservingof  culture  as  omamental  trees ;  and  our  description,  history,&c.,  will 
comprehend  both  species,  and  the  raoes  and  varieties  belonging  to  them. 
The  arrangement  or  the  yarieties,  and  general  culture  of  the  cherry  in  the 
kitcheo-garden  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  Encyclopadia  of 
Gardemngl  and,  in  a  more  condensed  form,  in  our  Subwhan  Garaener, 

1  1.  C  sTLTB^STRis  Bauh,  and  Bay,    The  wiid  black-fruited  Cherry  Tree. 

Uemtifkaiiim.    Bmb.  Hlst.l.  LS,&88a;  Rat  Hitt..  15391 ;  Pen.  Syn.SL  &  S6. 

Smmammama  amd  Qankm  Ifame».  C  Mvm  Mamck  Metk,^  678.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  No.  S786L,  Dec  Prod., 
flL  DL  535l,  Lott.  In  N.Du  fiom.,  &  pi  la.  D<m't  MilL,  i.p.  505. ;  CL  o)gra  MilL  DieL,  No.  8.,  not  or 
AiL,  Ger.  Em.,  1505. ;  Prtoos  kvium  Um.  Sp.,  680. ;  P.  Mvm  ru.  m  and  0,  fViUd.  Bamm.,  ed.  fL 
n.  S08. ;  P.  nigrieaiM,  and  P.  vftria  Skr.  Beitr.,  7.  P.  126,187.;  Oeui,  Bigarreftu,  Corooe,  Coroon,  Smali 
Blaek,  Black  Uertfi»rd>hire.  Black  Heart,  Blaek  Massard,  the  Merry  Treeofthe  CheshirapeMants, 
the  Merriea  in  Suflblk ;  Miriuer,  Mente  grotse  noir^  Ouignier,  Bigarreautier,  Heaumier,  Fr. ; 
SQaie  Kinch^  Ger. 

Derimaiiom.  Thii  eherry  is  called  Corone,  or  Coroon,  in  some  parts  of  England,  flrom  conme,  a  crow,  in 
refeffcnoe  toits  blackneas.  Merry  TKc  and  Merries  are  CTidenUy  corruptions  of  the  word  M^risier ; 
and  Mteisler  is  said  to  be  deriTed  flrom  the  words  amUre,  bitter,  and  ceriee,  cherry.  Blgarreau  is 
deri ved  ftmn  blgarrie  party.ooloured,  because  the  cherries  known  by  this  name  are  generaily  of  two 
ooloan,  yeilow  and  red ;  and  Heaumier  is  from  the  French  word  keatame,  a  bdnet,  tmn  tbe 
lorthefruit 


Spec,  Char,,  4'<^.  Branches  vigorous  and  divaricate ;  the  buds  from  which  the 
fhdts  are  produced,  obiong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sessiie, 
not  numerous.  Latyes  ovai-lanceolate,  pointed,  sernited,  somewhat  pen- 
dent,  alightly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at 
the  base.  {Dec.  Prod^  and  Nouveau  Du  HameL)  The  colourof  thefruit  is 
a  very  deep  darlL  red,  or  black;  the  flesh  is  of  the  same  colour,  small  in 
qoantit^y  austere  and  bitter  bdbre  it  comes  to  maturitj,  and  insipid  when 
ttie  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  is  oval  or  ovate,  like  the  fruit,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fhiit. 
The  juice  is  mostly  coioured ;  and  the  skin  does  not  separate  from  the 
ilesh.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  found  in  woods  and  hed^ ;  very  dwarf 
in  unfavourable  soils  and  climates,  but  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or 
50  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  drv  fertUe  soils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April, 
and  Uie  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  Jul^r.  Under  this  species  are  included,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamely  the  following  races  or  groups :  — 

1.  Merisiert,  or  Merries,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

2.  Guigiuertf  ot  Gearu  (C.  Julikna  Dec),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  early  or 
late,  and  including  the  tobacco-leaved  guignier,  or  gean,  of  4  to  Uie  pound 
(the  C,  decuroana  of  Delauny). 

3.  Heaumiers^  the  Helmet^thaped  Cherriet,  (C,  Julikna  var.  heaumidna  Dec.) 
somewhat  resembling  the  bigarreau,  but  with  less  firm  flesh. 

Fariety  of  thit  race  utedjor  omamental  pwrpotet, 
1  C.  t,  duradna  2  fioTepleno  Hort.,  the  double^wered  wild  hlack 
Cherry  ;  M^risier  a  Fieurs  doubles,  or  Merisier  Kenunculier,  Fr,\  is  a^ 
very  beautifid  variety,  known,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti-. 
culturai  Society,  as  tbe  double  Frendi  white.  The  tree  there,  in 
1835,  was  upwards  of  20  fL  high,  afler  havingbeen  10  years  planted. 

4.  Bigarreautiert^  the  Bigarreau,  or  hardfiethed  Cherrietf  (C,  durftcina  Dec,) 
wun  white,  flesh-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 

t  2.  C  vuLOA^Ris  MiU,    The  common  Cherry  Tree. 

IdemtOeatiom.    MHL  Dict.,  Na  1. j  N.  Du  Ham.,5.  p.  1& 

SmiammeeamdGardemNamet.  i^rtous  C£rasus  Um.  5p.,  ^9. ;  C.  hort^nsis  Pen,  %i^8.  p.M :  C. 
MpnWiiM  Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  488..  Dec  Prod.,  S. j>.  55&,  Don*s  MiU.,  8.  p.  fi07. :  P,  austtea  md  P. 
Addft  Ekrk.  BeUr.,  7.  pi  189L  and  ISa :  Cherry,  Kentish  or  Flemish  Cherrr,  Mordlo,  Mst  Duke : 
Cerise  de  MootmorencY,  Cerise  de  Paiis,  Cerise  h  Fruits  roods,  Cerisier  au  Nord,  Cerister,  and 
Griottier  in  soroe  pforinces,  Fr. ;  saure  RirKhe,  Oer. 

Dertoatlam,  C^^romfdma  is  said  to  lie  deri ved  from  capron,\h6  hautbois  sUawbeiry,  probablT  ftom  thls 
dicrrT  poMessingso  much  more  flavour  than  C  sylTfscris.  Morello  is  elther  ftom  marH  {MorcMUa 
CBGuleota},  tho  flesh  bring  of  the  same  consistency  as  the  flesh  of  that  ftingus ;  or,  perhaps, 
from  tfae  r rcnch  word  moreile,  a  female  negro.    May  Dulie  is  a  coaupUoq  of  Medoc,  the  prorinct. 
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of  France  wfaere  tbe  variety  U  fuppoifld  to  hftve  beeo  oikgiiiatedL     Ofiottier  is  said  to  be  de- 
liTed  from  atgreuru  sounieM.  or  riiarpncn,  and  appUed  to  thia  cherry  flrom  the  addity  of  Ita  fralt 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Tree  smaU,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  io  subsessile 
umbels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-Ianceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C  sylvestris.  The  fruit  is  roundymeltine, 
fuil  of  a  watery  sap,  more  or  less  navoured,  and  almost  always  sensih^ 
acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation,  passine  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black.  lle  skin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vulgaris  separates 
easily  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone ;  while,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  C.  sylv^ris»  the  skin  is  more^or  kas  adheriiig  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  the  stone.  {Nouveau  Du  Hamel,Y.  p.  18.)  This  qpe- 
cies  forms  a  tree  of  less  magnitode  than  that  of  C  sylvestris :  it  is  never 
found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  onknown* 
There  are  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  clasaed  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  in  three  groups,  including  in  the  first  of  these 
the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  acoount  of  their 
being  purely  omamental. 

Varieties. 

^  C.  V,  2flore  semipieno  Hort.     The  temidouUe  eommom  Cherry. 

^  C.  V.  Sftore  pleno  Uort.    7^  double^fiowered  common  Cherry, — All  the 

stamens  of  this  variety  are  changed  into  petab ;  and  the  {nstillam 

iuto  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy  the  oentre  of  tbe  flower.   The 

flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautifiil  than  that  of  the  double  m^risKr; 

buty  aa  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  aa  it  can  be  erowD  as  a 

shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  pIsAting  in  situations  where  the  ouer  cannot 

be  introduced.    It  is  commonly  ^rafted  on  the  iVuoua  Mahakb. 

The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  on  acooont 

of  its  central  green  leaves  iilustrating  Ooethe*s  doctrine  of  vegetable 

metamorphoses.  (See  Undl.  Introd,  io  Bot.^  p.  143.) 
J  C.  V.  4  pernei^dra  Hort    The  PeacMbmomed  commim  Ckerrff. — Tbe  flowen  «le  douUe, 
and  rote^ioured.    Thia  Tariety  waa  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Toumefort,  Init  ia  at 
preaent  rare  in  gardena.    We  hare  not  •cen  it 

t  Cv.  5  JolHt  variegdtit  Uort.       The  variegated-Ieaved  common  Ckerry. 

The  Jruit^bearing  varieOet  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hameif 
under  the  foUowing  heads :  — 

1.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  acid ;  including  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 

2.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid ;  including  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiera,  or  morellos. 

The  JbUoujing  televtion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thom|i8ony  with  a 
view  of  ezemplifying  the  diflerent  forms  which  the  variettes  <A  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees :  — 

The  Bigarreau  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  vrith  lai^e  pale  green 

leaves,  and  stout  divergent  branches. 
Buttnet^t  Yellow  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  Uke  the  preceding,  but 

with  golden-coloured  fruit. 
The  Kentith  Cheny  is  a  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 

what  pendulous. 
7^  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sized  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate 

head. 
7^  Morello  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spreadinff  head,  lomewhat  pen- 

dulous;  most  proltfic  in  flowers  and  fruit;  tne  latter  r^>ening  very 

late,  and,  fi^om  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  most  other 

sorts,  hanging  on  the  trees  a  long  time. 
D^Otthehn  is  a  dwarf  weeping  tree,  a  great  bearer. 

General  Detcription.  The  cherry  treea  in  cultivation,  whether  in  woods  or 
gardena,  may,  in  point  of  ffeneral  appearance,  be  included  in  three  form» : 
large  trees  with  stout  branches,  and  snoots  proceeding  from  the  main  stem 
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hcNriaoiitaUjry  or  Blightly  indming  upwards,  a&dy  when  yoDHg  and  without  their 
lesves,  bemng  a  distant  resemblance  to  gigantic  candelabras,  such  as  tfae 
geanay  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries ;  fi»tigiate  trees  of  a  smaUer  size, 
such  aa  the  dufces ;  and  amall  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  diYergent 
and  drooping,  such  as  the  Kentbh  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  mordUoa. 
The  leavea  vary  so  much  in  the  cultiyated  Tarieties,  tfaat  it  ia  impossible  to 
characteriae  the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  the  hirge  trees  are 
largest,  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees 
ihe  smiaUeat,  and  the  darkest  in  colonr ;  the  flowers  are  also  largest  on  tbe 
laige  treea.    The  fruits  of  aU  the  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentish 
and  the  morello  cherriesyare  eaaerly  deronred  by  birds,  from  the  stones  drop- 
ped  by  which  in  the  woods,  aU  the  ▼arieties  considered  as  wild  baye,  pro* 
bably,  arisen.    The  distinction  of  two  species,  or  raoes,  is  of  very  little  use, 
with  reference  to  cherries  as  fruit-bearing  pkmts;  but,  as  the  wild  sort  is  very 
diatincty  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  firom  tbe  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens,  it  seems  worth  while  to  keep  them  apart,  with  a  view  to  arboriculture 
and  omamentai  phinting.    For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  Cdrasus  sem- 
perflorens,  C  Pseudo-C^Srasus,  C  serrul^ta,  C  oersictfdlia,  and  C,  Cbamfe- 
c^rasua  apart,  tfaough  we  are  convinced  that  tney  are  nothing  more  tban 
varie^s  of  the  same  species  as  the  firuit43earing  cherries.    The  wild  cherry  is 
nuich  more  common,  as  a  timber  tree,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France  and  Ger- 
many,  than  it  is  in  England.    In  Scotland  and  France,  there  are  two  sorts 
planted  for  their  timber,  tfae  red-fruited  and  the  black-4ruited ;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  red-fruited  variety  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  paler, 
and  more  deeply  serrated  than  the  black-fruited  variety,  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  and  vigorously.    Cook  mentions  that  he  measured  a  wild  dierry 
tree  in  Caahiobury  Wood,  that  was  85  ft.  5  in.  high  (Foreti  TWet,  Ikc.,  3d.  &3&t., 
17^,  p.  92.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.WaUcer  describes  one  at  the  Holm,  in  Galloway, 
as  bcuig  50  ft.  high,  in  1763.     In  conseouence  of  its  n^id  ^owth,  the  red- 
fruited  variety  ou^^t  to  be  preferred  where  the  object  is  tunber,  or  where 
stocks  are  to  be  grown  for  fruit  trees  of  large  size.     As  a  coppice*wood  tree, 
the  stools  push  freely  and  rapidly ;  and,  as  a  timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  full 
size;,  in  ottiinary  situations,  m  50  years ;  after  which  it  sbould  be  cut  down. 
Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  wiU  aver^,  in  ordinary  circnm- 
stances,  18  in.  &  y^r. 

Geograpky,  The  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  indigenous  in  FVance  and  cen- 
tral  Europe,  includinff  Italy,  Spain,  Porti:^,  Turkey,  Gh^eece,  and  the  Me- 
cfiterranean  islands.  It  is  also  found  in  Russia,  as  far  north  as  55^  or  56**. 
n.  lat.;  and  it  ripens  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  iar  as  63^  N.  lat., 
thou^  it  is  not  indigenous.  It  is  found  in  tbe  north  of  Africa,  and  in  tbe 
northandeast  of  Asia.  In  England,  it  is  met  with  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
growa  on  mountains  to  the  hoght  of  1600  fr.  in  the  north  of  England ;  and 
a  dwarf  variety  abounds  at  Baruidam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  in 
Lincolnahire.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  tfaiere 
is  a  dwarf  variety  indigenoas  to  Ross-shire. 

JSkioty,  AU  the  andent  authors  who  speak  of  the  cherry  agree  in  assign- 
ms  to  tfaat  tree  an  Asiatic  oriein.  Pliny  states  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Italy 
till  afrer  the  victory  which  LucuUus  obtained  over  Mithridates,  King  of 
PontnSy  68  b.  c.  Some  modem  authors,  however,  have  doubted  this,  and 
amoDe  theae  are  Ray,  Linnaeus,  and  the  Abbe  Rosier.  According  to  Rosier, 
LncuUus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cherry ;  the  spe- 
Gies  whidi  were  the  origin  of  aU  those  now  in  culdvation  being,  before  his 
tioiey  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
BCj^lected  by  the  Romans.  Loiseleur,  in  the  Nbuveau  Du  Hamel,  eombats 
th»  opinion ;  statiiig  that,  though  the  wild  cherry  is  undoubtedty  tndigenous 
to  Franee,  yet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  faave  been  so  to  Italy ;  and  that  even 
in  Franee,  only  the  C  sylv^stris,  or  merisier,  is  found  in  the  forests;  whUe  tfae 
C  vulgkriSy  or  cerisier,  is  never  fbund  in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  any 
cottatiy  ui  Europe,  except  near  buman  faabitations.     From  this  Loiseleur 
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condudes  that,  thougfa  the  miimer  ezisted  in  Ffance,  it  had  probably  Derer 
attnicted  the  nottce  of  the  cultivated  RomanSy  as,  even  if  they  nad  diacovered 
the  tree,  they  would  have  set  little  value  on  its  bitter,  aust^^  and  nearly  juice- 
less  firuit ;  and  that,  when  Lucullus  brought  either  C  vul^ris,  or  someimproved 
variety  of  it,  from  the  country  near  Cerajnis,  they  considered  the  fruit  as  new. 
At  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  though  afterwards  it  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  Pliny,  in  his 
Katural  HiMtonfy  telis  us,  *'  In  26  years  after  LucuUus  planted  the  cherry 
tree  in  Italy,  other  ]ands  had  cherries,  eyen  as  fiur  as  Britain,  beyond  the 
ocean."  It  is  curious,  that,  in  Pliny^s  enuineration  of  the  sorts  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated  ia  his  time  (a.  d.  70),  he  mentions  C.  dur&cina,  and  C,  JuliJLna,  both 
varieties  of  C  sylvestris.  The  former,  he  says,  aremuch  esteemed ;  and  **  the 
Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender,  that  they  must  be 
eaten  where  they  are  g^ered,  as  they  will  not  endure  carriaffe."  Plinv 
enumerates  six  other  iLinds,  among  which  wasone  with  quiteblack  miit,  which 
was  callcd  Actia;  and  another  with  very  red  fruit,  which  was  called  Apronia. 
As  Pliny  wrote  above  100  years  after  the  time  of  Luculius,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  cherries  he  mentions  were  introduced  by 
that  generEd,  or  originated  by  culture  in  Italv,  &c.  At  all  events,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  rapidly  become  a  universal  favourite,  and  to  have  spread 
throughout  all  the  Koman  dominions.  At  present,  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  a  fhiit  tree,  throughout  the  temperate  rq^ons  of  the  globe;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  tropical  climates,  and  even  attains  a  htfger  size  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  than  it  does  in  the  south. 

In  Britain,  the  testimony  of  most  authors  confirms  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  the  tree,  or,  at  least,  the  cultivated  cherry,  was  introduced  by  tfae  Romans ; 
and  tradition  says  that  the  first  cherry  orctiards  were  planted  in  Kent;  a 
circumstance  whicb  seems  confirmed  by  the  celebrity  wnich  has  been  long 
roaintained  by  that  county  for  its  cherries.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
cherries  introduced  by  the  Romans  were  lost  during  the  period  that  the 
country  was  under  the  domiuion  of  the  Saxons,  tili  they  were  reintroduced 
by  Richard  Harris,  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  brought  them  from  FIsih 
ders,  and  planted  them  at  Sittingboume,  in  Kent.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
story  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  1415  (during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.),  speaks  of  cherries  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Lon- 
don  market.  Oerard,  in  his  Herhal^  published  in  1597,  figures  a  double  and 
semidouble  variety  of  cherry ;  and,  of  the  fruit*bearing  kinds,  says  that  there 
were  numerous  varieties.  Among  others,  he  particulvly  mentions  the  black 
wild  cherry,  the  fruit  of  which  was  unwholesome,  and  had  *'  an  harsh  and 
unpleasant  taste ; "  and  *'  the  Flanders,  or  Kendsh,  cherries,'*  of  which  he 
says,  that,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  they  "  have  a  better  juice,  but  watery, 
cold,  and  moist."  Gerard  aiso  speaks  of  the  morello,  or  morel,  which  he 
caUs  a  French  cherry.  In  the  survey  and  valuation,  made  in  1649,  of  the  manor 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L,  at  Wim- 
bledon,  in  Surrey,  previously  to  its  sale  duringthe  Oommonwealth,  it  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  200  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens.  (Ar<^<gaiogia, 
vol.  X.  p.  399.)  From  this  period  to  the  present  day,  cherries  have  been  in 
great  request,  both  as  shrubbery  and  orchard  trees. 

In  France,  the  cherry  is  highly  prized,  as  supplying  food  to  the  poor;  and  a 
law  was  passed,  so  long  aso  as  1669,  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry  trees  in  the  royai  torests.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  diat  the 
forests  became  so  full  of  fniit  trees,  that  there  was  no  lonfler  room  for  the 
underwood ;  when,  as  usual,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  im  the  fruit  trees 
were  cut  down,  except  such  young  ones  as  were  included  among  the  number 
of  standard  saplings  required  by  the  law  to  be  lefl  to  secure  a  supply  of  timber. 
This  measure,  Bosc  remarks,  was  a  great  calamity  for  the  poor,  who,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  lived,  eiSier  directiy  or  indirectiy,  on  the  produce 
of  the  merisier.  Soup  roade  of  the  fi*uit,  with  a  little  bread,  and  a  little  butter, 
was  the  common  nourishment  of  the  woodcutters  and  the  charcoal-bumers 
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of  the  forest  duriDg  tbe  winter.  At  present,  he  says  (writing  in  1819),  the 
firiiit  18  wanting,  and  they  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Tne  few  cherries 
which  they  can  gather  from  the  reroaining  trees  are  eaten  on  the  spot,  or  sold 
to  make  liqueurs. 

Propertiet  and  Utet.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  a  favourite  with  almost 
every  body,  and  espedally  with  children.  The  hard-ileshed  kinds  are  con- 
tddered  rather  indigestibie  when  eaten  in  lai^  quantities ;  but  the  soft-fleshed 
sorts,  such  as  the  morellos,  are  esteemed  so  wholesome  as  to  be  given  in  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  putridity.  In  France,  the  fruit,  more  espe- 
dally  of  the  soft-fleshed  kinds,  is  dried  by  exposing  it  on  boards  to  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  It  is  also  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
in  Gemiany  and  in  Russia.  Ripe  cherries  are  used  for  making  cherry 
brandy;  and  preserves,  marmalades,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  con- 
fectionery,  are  manufiictured  from  them.  An  oil  is  drawn  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionaily  used  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  sugar-plums, 
&c.,  to  g^ve  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  The  distillers  of  liqueurs  make 
great  use  of  ripe  cherries :  the  spirit  known  as  kirschewasser  is  distiiled  from 
them  after  fermentation ;  and  both  a  wine  and  a  vinegar  are  made  bv  bruising 
the  fruit  and  the  kemels,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  undergo  the  vmous  fer- 
mentation.  The  rataGa  of  Grenoble  is  a  celebrated  liqueur,  which  is  made 
from  a  large  black  gean ;  from  which,  also,  the  best  kirschewasser  is  made. 
Vinegaris  also  made  from  cherries. 

KinchvHmer»  The  method  of  making  this  celebrated  spirit  is,  to  take  bruised 
cherries,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  kernels  have  also  been  broken,  and 
to  iet  them  remain  in  a  mass  till  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fairly  established ; 
after  which  the  process  of  distiliation  is  commenced,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  liquor  comes  over  ciear;  or  till  about  a  pint  of  liquor  has  been  obtained 
from  every  30  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  kirschwasser  comes  from  the 
still  as  clear  as  the  purest  water;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receive 
any  tinge  which  would  lessen  its  value,  it  is  always  kept  in  stone  vessels  or 
bottles.  More  detailed  methods  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Oar» 
dener^s  J^agazme,  vol.  iv.  p.  179. ;  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  viii.  p.  182.  The 
best  kirachwasser  is  made  in  Alsace  in  France,  in  Wirtemberg  m  Germany, 
and  at  Beme  and  Basle  in  Switzeriand.  Any  cherry  will  produce  it,  but, 
as  before  observed,  the  wiid  black  gean  is  greatly  preferred. 

Maraschmo  is  also  made  from  the  cheiry,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
kirschwasser.  The  kind  of  cherry  preferred  for  tbis  purpose  is  a  small 
add  frnit,  called  marasca,  which  abounds  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste, 
and  in  Daimatia.  That  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  is  considered  the  best.  AII  the 
fruk  employed  in  making  the  Dalmatian  maraschino  is  cultivated  within  20 
miies  of  this  dty,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Clyssa,  between  Spalatro  and 
Almissa,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines.  The  chief  diflerence  be- 
tween  the  preparation  of  this  liqueur  and  kirschwasser  consists  in  mixing 
the  mass  ot  bmised  cherries  with  honey;  and  honey  or  fine  sugar  is  added  to 
the  apirit  after  it  is  distilled.  The  genuine  maraschino  is  as  difficult  to  be 
met  with  as  genuine  Tokay ;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  sold  as  such, 
being  nothing  more  than  kirschwasser  mized  with  water  and  honey,  or  water 
and  sugar.  The  marasca  cherry  has  been  cultivated  in  France  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  iiqueur  in  that  country ;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  made  just  as  good  from  the  common  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  also 
saifl,  that,  in  Dalmatia,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
the  peculiar  aroma  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  maraschino;  and  Uiat 
thta  perfume  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired,  bv  mixing  the  leaves  of 
Cdrasua  Mahdleb^  the  perfumed  cherry,  with  the  fruit  of  the  marasca,  or  even 
the  common  gean,  before  disttUatioD. 

Me^&emaUyy  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  more  especially  of  the  sofr-fleshed 
vaneties,  is  said  to  be  cephalic  and  aperient.  A  water  distilled  from  the  fruit, 
without  fermenting  it,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  no  spirit,  is  employed 
as  antispasmodic ;  and  a  ptisan  from  dried  cherries  boiied  in  water  is  very 
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uaeful  in  catarrhB.  Ad  infutioD  of  the  fruit  in  watcr  m  ■aid  lo  be  rery 
diuretic,  and  to  have  been  applied  with  succees  in  the  dropsy. 

7%e  gum  is  aaid  to  have  tbe  tame  properties  as  gom  Arabio,  though  it 
difiers  from  it,  in  not  dissolving  readily  in  water.  According  to  Haueloukt, 
a  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  during  a  siege,  for  nearly  two  monthsy  witnout 
any  other  sustenance  tnan  a  iittle  of  this  gum  taken  occasionally  into  the 
mouthy  and  sufiered  to  remain  there  till  it  was  dissolved. 

Tke  bark  of  the  cherry  is  composed  of  four  lajers,  of  which  tlie  outer  three 
are  formed  of  spirai  fibresy  in  a  transyerse  direction ;  while  the  fourth  is  cobi* 
posed  of  lon^tudinal  fibpes.  The  first  and  the  second  of  tbese  layers  are 
nard  and  conaceous ;  and  the  third  and  the  fourdi  spongy.  The  two  last 
are  said  to  aflbrd  a  fine  yellow  dye»  and,  in  medicine,  to  senre  as  a  iubatttate 
£br  the  cinchona. 

Theleave»  are  said  to  be  greedily  eatca  by  animals  of  erery  deBcription;  and» 
as  they  eontain  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  are  used^  like  those  of  the  peach,  for 
flavouring  liqueurs,  custardB,  &c. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C.  syiv^tris)  is  firm,  strong»  closefraiDed,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  weighs,  when  green,  61  Ib.  13  02.  per  cubic  ibot;  and 
when  dry,  54  Ib.  Id  oz. ;  and  it  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  about  a  16th 
part  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  woriced,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish* 
It  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakerSy  tumersy  and  musical  inatnuaeoi 
makers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where  mahogany  is  much  leas  eomnioa 
than  in  Britain.  In  order  to  bring  out  its  colour,  and  increase  its  depth  of 
tone,  it  is  steeped  from  S4  to  36  hours  in  lime-water,  aod  poUshed  uime- 
diately  after  being  taken  out.  This  process  preventa  the  colour  from  fadiii^ 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  the  wood,  when  so  treated,  nay 
readiJy  be  mistaken  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  mahogany.  In  some  paits  m 
France,  where  the  tree  abounds  in  the  fbrests,  it  is  used  for  common  carpe»* 
try  purposes ;  and  in  others,  casks  for  wine  are  made  of  it,  which  are  said  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  Where  the  tree  ia  treated  aa 
coppice,  it  is  found  to  throw  up  strong  straight  shoots,  whicb,  in  a  few  yearsy 
make  excellent  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  casks.  As  fir&- 
wood,  like  that  of  many  other  fruit  trees,  it  wiil  bum  well  as  sooo  aa  it  is  cnt 
down ;  but,  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years»  and  then  used  as  fiiel,  it  wiU, 
when  laid  on  the  fire,  consume  away  like  tinder,  without  produciiig  either 
flanie  or  heat. 

As  a  tree^  the  wild  cherry  is  not  only  valuabie  for  its  timber,  but  for  th« 
food  which  it  supplies  to  birds,  by  increasing  the  number  of  which,  the  insecta 
which  attack  trees  of  every  kind  are  materially  kept  under.  This  is  one  re»- 
son  why  cherry  trees  are  generally  encoumged  in  the  forests  of  France  and 
Belgium:  an  additional  reason»  in  Britain,  is  the  nourishment  wfaich  they 
afibrd  to  singing  birds,  particularly  to  the  blackbird  and  thniah.  In  all  ora^ 
mental  plantations,  cherry  trees  are  desirable  on  this  acoount»  and  also  eo 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  blossoms^  wliich  are  produced  in  tbe 
greatest  profiision  in  most  seasons.  The  morello  and  the  ILentish  cbcrries 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fiuit;  whicfa»  beiiw  produced 
in  immense  quantitiesy  and  not  bein^  eaten  by  birds^  remaina  on  3ie  trce  tili 
winter,  and  has  an  effect  which  is  sugularly  ricfa  and  oroaiBental.  On  tfae 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Omsanv  and  SwitaerlaDd»  the  cfaerry  ia 
mucfa  used  as  a  road-side  tree ;  particukuiy  in  tfae  nortfaera  parta  of  Ger> 
manv,  wfaere  tfae  apple  and  tfae  pear  will  not  tfarive.  In  some  countiies»  tfat 
roaa  passes  for  many  miles  togetfaer  througfa  an  avenue  of  cfaerry  treee.  la 
Momvia,  the  road  from  Branu  to  Olmutz  passea  througfa  sucfa  au  avenue,  ex* 
teoding  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  lengtfa;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  ae  we 
faave  stated  in  tfae  Gardener^»  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  we  tmvelied  for  several  daya 
tfarough  almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  treea,  from  Strasbiirg  by  a 
drcuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germeiiy,  am  (^aated  by  tfae 
desire  of  the  respective  govemments,  not  only  for  ahading  the  tnnreller»  but 
in  order  tfaat  tfae  poor  pMestrian  may  obtain  refirerfunent  on  his  joumcy •    All 
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pmoofl  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherriesy  on  oondition  of  not  injuiing  the 
trees ;  but  tbe  main  crop  of  the  cherriea,  when  ripe,  is  sathered  by  the  respectiTe 
proprieCors  of  the  lana  on  which  it  grows :  and,  when  these  are  anxious  to 
ptwarte  the  (hiit  of  any  particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were»  tabooed ;  that  is»  a 
wiap  of  straw  ia  tied  io  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  Tines 
by  the  road  sidea  ia  France»  when  the  grapes  are  ripe»  are  protected  by 
iprinkling  a  pUint  here  and  there  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marka  t&  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has 
traTeUed  on  the  Continent»  in  the  fruit  season»  must  haTe  obserTcd  the  respect 
that  it  paid  to  tbese  appropriating  marks;  and  there  is  something  highly 
gratifying  in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
diliereot  oountriea»  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would  indeed  be 
lameatable,  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  retum. 

7!ke  doMe^huwed  varietitM  are  spiendid  garden  omaments;  more  parti- 
cularily  die  double  Frencb,  wiiich  appears  to  grow  to  a  timber  size,  and  pro- 
dttcea  bkMfloros  almost  aa  large  as  rosea.  Tbe  penduious  shoots  and  blossoms 
of  the  eotnmon  double  cherry  are  also  eminently  beautiful;  and  no  lawn  ought 
to  be  withottt  a  tree  of  each  sort.  They  are  achmrable  trees  for  groupiog  with 
the  ahnond»  the  double-blosaomed  peach,  the  Chinese  and  other  crab  trees, 
and  the  acarlet  bawthom. 

Tke  pemdMlmu^handM  Cherries  (of  which  there  is  one  Tarietv,  Allcard's 
DBoreUo,  that  attaina  a  considerabie  size,  and  bears  excellent  fruit,  wbich, 
firom  ka  agreaable  addity,  makea  a  most  delidous  jam),  exclusive  of  C,  sem- 
perfldrens  and  C.  ChamaBC^rasus,  which  are  pendulous  when  grafted  standard 
k^gfa,  are  moat  oroamental  trees,  planted  singly. 

Poetieal  tmd  legendary  AUuthnt,  The  cherry  has  always  been  a  faTourite 
tree  with  poets ;  ue  brimant  red  of  the  fmit,  tbe  whiteness  and  profusion  of 
the  bloaaoms,  and  the  Tigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  afibrding  abunclant  similes : 
but  the  inatances  where  they  occur  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known, 
to  be  suitable  fbr  aootation.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ely,  when  the  cherries 
are  ripe,  numbers  ot  people  repair,  on  what  they  cali  Cherry  Sunday,  to  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where,  on  the  payment  of  6d.  each, 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  aa  many  cherries  as  they  cboose.  A  similar  fete  is 
heid  at  Montmorency.  A  festiTal  is  also  celebrated  annually  at  Hamburg, 
alled  the  Feaat  of  the  Cherries,  duriog  which  troops  of  children  parade 
tfae  atreet  with  green  boughs,  oraamented  with  cherries.  The  original  of 
thia  tke  ia  said  to  be  as  foilows:  —  In  1432,  when  the  dty  of  I&mburff 
was  besksed  by  the  Hussites,  one  of  the  citizens  named  Wolf  proposed 
tfaat  all  the  children  in  the  city,  between  seTen  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
ahould  be  clad  in  mouming,  and  sent  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy.  Pro- 
eo^na  Naaus,  chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  much  moTed  by  this  spectacie, 
tfaat  he  oot  ooly  promised  to  spare  the  dt^,  but  regaled  the  youog  suppliants 
with  cherriea  aod  other  fruits ;  and  the  cbildren  returaed  crowned  with  leaTes, 
■hottting  **  Victory  P',  and  holding  boughs  Uden  with  cherries  in  tAeir  hands. 

Sail  tmd  SUmdian,  The  cherry  wiil  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  or  not 
entirdj  a  strons  day.  It  will  thriTC  better  than  most  others  in  dry,  ca]c&- 
reoua,  aod  sandy  soils;  attaining,  eTcn  on  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
orer  it,  a  Tery  large  size.  In  the  District  of  Marae,  in  France,  the  road^dde 
treea  are  geoerally  cherries;  roany  of  which  haTO  trunks  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Du  Hamei  found  cherry  trees  succeed 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had  altogether  fiuled.  Dr.  Walker 
meotiooB  that  the  cherry  tree  always  decays  wheneTcr  its  roots  extend  to 
water.  The  cherrr  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other  elcTations,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  from  its  flourishing  in  hi^h  northem  latitudes;  but  it  does 
not  attain  a  timber*Iike  dze,  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  stands 
leaa  in  need  of  shelter  than  any  other  mi\tA)eanng  tree  whaterer,  and  may 
often  be  employed  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  and  for  surrounding  kitcben- 
gardens»  to  form  %  screen  against  high  winda.     Dr.  Withering  obserTes  that 
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it  thriTes  best  when  unmixed  with  other  trees ;  that  it  bears  pniningy  and 
sufiers  the  grass  to  grow  under  it.  {Bot,  Arrangem^  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

Propagation  and  CuUure,  The  common  wild  cherry  (C  sy\v6stnB\  wfaen 
grown  for  stocks  for  grafting  on,  or  for  planting  out  mth  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  timber,  is  ahnost  always  raised  from  seed ;  but,  as  the  roots  throw 
up  suckers  in  great  abundance,  these  suckers  might  be  used  as  plants ;  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots  might  be  emploved  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  stools  roight 
be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum.  (See  p.  690.)  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
either  sown  immediately  with  the  ilesh  on,  incurring  the  risk  of  thor  being 
eaten  by  birds  or  vermin,  especiall^'  mice,  during  the  autumn  and  vrinter;  or, 
what  is  preferable,  they  may  be  mixed  with  four  times  thdr  buik  of  sand,  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  being  tumed  over  frequently,  tiii  the  January  or  Fe- 
bruary  following.  They  ma^  then  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  light  mould.  Great  care  must  be  taken  tbat  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap ;  because,  unlike  the  horaechestnut, 
the  acom,  and  some  other  fruits,  the  cherry  expands  its  cotyledons  at  the 
same  time  that  it  protrudes  its  radicle ;  and  when  both  are  developed  before 
sowing,  the  probabilit^  is,  that  the  ^erroinated  seeds  will  not  live;  because 
the  cotyledons,  in  sowmg,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature 
intended  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  will  be  18  in.  or  more  in  height,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
from  among  the  others,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and»  after  they 
have  stood  there  a  year,  they  may  be  grafted  or  budded. 

Pruning  the  Cherry  Tree^  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  at  no 
other  season ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Sang,  who  appears  to  bave  been  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that,  when 
pmned  in  the  summer  season,  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  gum.  When  pmned 
in  the  winter  season,  or  when  a  large  branch  is  cut  off  any  tree,  or  when  tbe 
bark  is  injured,  a  flow  of  gum  is  almost  the  certain  consequence,  and  this  is 
alraost  as  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

Acddents  and  Diseaset,  The  cherry  is  not  particularly  liable  to  have  its 
branches  broken  by  high  winds  or  snow  storms;  but,  as  a  fruit  tree,  its 
branches  are  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather  the  fruit. 
The  principal  disease  is  the  flpwing  of  the  ^m,  which,  when  once  it  has  com- 
menced,  whether  naturally,  or  from  an  accidental  wound,  generally  continues 
till  the  tree  dies :  thts  it  does  bv  degrees,  one  branch  or  limb  at  a  time,  its 
decay  being  more  or  less  rapiJ,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  The 
thmsh  and  the  blackbird,  it  is  well  known,  feed  on  cherries ;  and  the  wood- 
pecker  (Picus  viridis  L.^  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  picking  holes  in 
the  cherry  tree,  in  searcn  of  the  larvas  of  insects.  These  holes,  by  admitting 
water,  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  heart-wood  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  a8  many  do,  that  the  decay  originates  with  the  woodpecker,  who 
gets  the  credit  oi^making  the  holes  out  of  sheer  mischief,  or  for  amusement ; 
the  truth  being,  that  decay  has  commenced,  and  that  he  is  only  in  search  of 
his  food,  which  consists  of  the  larvae  which  have  already  begun  to  eat  the 
wood  of  the  tree. 

Stati$t(e$.  The  largett  ipectmen  of  C§raBU*  aylvgstris  that  we  have  heard  of  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loadon  ia  in  Surrev,  at  Claremont,  where  it  U  60  ft.  high.  In  Olouoestershire,  on  the  nortbem  ex. 
tremity  of  the  Cotswoid  Hilis,  on  an  estate  of  tfae  Earl  of  Harrowby ,  85  ft  bigh,  and  the  trunk  upwaids 
of  Sft  in  diametcr.  In  Suffbllc,  at  Withermarsb  Oreen,  **  the  great  cherry  tree  **  is  46ft  higfa ;  tbe 
girt  of  the  trunk,  at  Ifi  ft.  flrom  the  ground,  is  9ft ;  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  bead,  from  north  to 
south,  is  74  ft.,  and  from  east  to  west,  6Sft  In  Scotland,  at  Hopeton  House,  70  ft,  tbe  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3 ft  6  Ln.,  and  of  tbe head  40ft,  in  black  sand  on  gravel  In  Stirlingshlre,  at  Airthry  Castle, 
45  ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft,and  of  the  head  56  ft:  at  Sanchie,  59  ft  high;  at 
West  Plean,  SOft  high;  and  in  Bannockbum  Wood,  40  ft  higb.  in  Clackmannanshiie,  atthe 
Dollar  Institution,  12  vearsplanted,  it  is  SS  ft  hlgh.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymoutb,  SS  years  planted, 
it  is  35  ft  hlgb.  —  C.  syiv^ris  flbre  pldno,  in  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  is  S5  ft  higb,  with  a 
trunk  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  the  diameter  of  which  is  33  ft.  In  Staflbrdshire,  at  Teddesley 
Park,  this  variety,'14'years  plauted,  is  17fL  high  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Klnnaird  Castle,  a 
double-ilowering  cherry,  180  yeais  old,  la  SOft.  hlgh;  the  dlameter  of  the  tnmk  ia  16  in.,  aiid  of  the 
beadSOft 
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Cowtmercial  StalitHci.  Seedlings  for  stocks,  Et  Tor  transplanting,  are  5t. 
per  100;  Bnd  grafted  and  budded  ptaiita,  dwarfa,  from  U.  to  lf.6>j.  each;  aiid 
gtandarda  from  2t.  to  Sf.  6d.  each.  The  French  white  is  it.  6d.  for  dwarfB, 
and  5f.  fbr  Btandards.  At  Bollwyller,  the  double-Sowered  varieties  are  80 
centa  eacb,  and  tlie  fruit  trees  &om  50  cents  to  8  franca  esch. 

B.    Speda  cuitioated  oi  omammteU  or  ctirioiu  Treei  or  SAnibi. 
1  3.  C.  (v.)  SBMPKRFLOHENS  Dcc.    The  eTer-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 

UmtVUaUom.    Dn.  Ft  Fr.,4.  pUL.vid  Pr<id.,«,  p..s37.  i  Dc<ii'<HIIL,£.  p.  1& 
SfmeSmwKi.    Ailnui  HBipn-aomu  £*rA,  ilrifr.,?.  p.  13£.{  P,  trriaa^  lloili  CaUl,l.f.Sii   U» 
nr^Bf  ClwiTT,  Ihc  AUulDU  Cberrr  i  <^^riiii  de  li  TduhiIdI,  CcrlH  dc  SL  Mutln,  CcrlK  Urdlle, 

Cfraitmf.    f.  Oa  Hun.,  p.  30.  Nu.  18.  L  S.  C  A  ;  uill  the  plale  In  (nii  Stcond  Valimie. 

^iec.  Char.,  ^c.  VVanchea  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
tmded  late  in  the  eeason,  axillary,  solitary.  Calyi  aerrated.  Fruit  globoae 
and  red.  Ita  native  coiintry  not  known.  (Dec.  Prod.,  il.  p.  5377)  An 
omamental  tree,  usually  gmfted  atsndard  high  on  the  common  wild  cherrv, 
OTgean;  growing  rapidly  for  8  or  10  years,  and  forming  a  round  head,  8ft. 
or  10  ft.  hjgb,  and  10  ft,  or  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  eitremities  of  the 
Isanchea  droopinc  to  the  ground;  and  flowering  and  fruiting  almost  tbe 
wbole  summer.  It  fortna  a  truly  desirable  Bmall  aingle  tree  for  a  lawn.  A 
«pedmen  in  the  Jardin  dea  PlanCea  at  Paris,  50  years  planted,  ia  S7  ft.  high. 

T  ♦.  C.  ssrrvi.a'ta  G.  Don.     The  aerrulated-^i^aKei  Cherry  Tree. 
AMttniKM    HDR-BriL,|i.ieai  Dan'(HilL,a.p.514. 
.<>«i^wrt    FitmuMtBTi^LniM.  HBn.Tr-aii.,rp.S3a. ;  thedniUeChnirH  Cheirf,  Yuag.To, 

SaCTBFA^    Oai/lg.  Wfi. 

^Mc.  Char.  ^.    Leaves  obovate,  acuminated, 

aetaceously  semilated,  quite  glabrous.     Pe- 

tjoles gUndular.  FlowerEinfasciclea.  (Z>ini'f 

lUiU.,  u.  P.5I+.)     The  flowers  are  white, 

Bli^tlj  tinged  witb  red,  and  double,  though 

Dot   so   niucb    Bo  aa  tbe   double   French. 

(p.  693.^  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  much 

resembhng  the   coramon   cberry  tree,   but 

Dot  of  aucb  vigorous  growth ;  and  only  the 

double-Aowered  variety  of  it  has  been  yet 

introduced.     It  waa  brau^t  to  England  in 

IB28,  aud  is  Bingularly  omamental,  tlowering 

m  April.    There  are  scveral  trees  of  it  in  the 

London  Horticultural  8ocietj'sGBrden,  from 

S  ft.  to  10  f):.  higfa ;  but  it  will  probably  grow 

much  higher. 

t  3.  C.  Psbu^do-Cb^rasus  Lind!.     The  FalBe  Cherry  Tree. 
Unm^tK»-    Hor(.Brit,ND.li663.|  Doii'(M)ll.,i.  IL514. 

BOa,  bal  wit  orTbunb. 
Eagraiitiigi.    BM.  !(«(.,  L  BOO.  t  uid  outjK.  W7. 
Spee,  Char.,  ^c.     Lesves  obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 

Flowers  raceaiose.    Branches  and  peduncles  pubescent. 

Fmit  amall,  pale  red,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour,  witb 

■  Bmall  smooth  stone.  (7}<ni'f  Jl^.,ii.  0.514.)     A.  low 

tree,  a  native  of  Chinsi,  where  it  is  catled  by  the  aamc 

name  aa  C.  seftulato.     It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and 

grows  to  the  heigbt  of  Bft.  or  lOft.     The  flowers  are 

produced  befbre  thoae  of  any  of  the  other  cherrieE,  and 

gmerelly  about  the  end  of  Marcb,  or  the  beeinning  of 

April.     The  tree  ib  readilj  known  from  tbe  other  cherrj 

trecB,  evea  when  witfaout  its  leaves,  by  ita  rough  ^bbous 
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jotnts,  Bt  whicb  it  rcadily  itTikcB  r  . 
prop^ated.  It  hai  been  tried  b;  Mr.  Enigfat,  m  a  fruit  ti 
that  il  forces  in  pots  better  thaa  any  other  »ariety.  In  the  yenr  188*, 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  in  ihe  peach-iiouae  of  the  London  Uorticultural  Societys 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  produced  a  crop  of  fiuit,  wbich  ripened  within  50 
days  from  tbe  time  the  blossoms  opened.  Alr.  Knight  tried  gome  ez- 
perimenu  with  this  tree,  io  his  bot-botues  at  DowotoD  Castle;  wbere 
he  found  that,  in  a  hot  maiBt  climate,  it  put  out  Tery  numeraua  roots 
from  the  bases  of  its  jr oung  branchee ;  and  tbat  it  migbt  be  very  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  theae  branches.  f  See  Hart.  Trant.,  toI.  tji., 
c»"  G^.  Mag.,  To).  iii.  p.  18S.)  The  cree  is  a  desirable  one  fbr  small  gar- 
deos,  on  account  of  its  Tery  early  flowering ;  and  should  be  grouped  along 
with  Jrmeniaca  sibfrica,  which  Dowers  a  little  before  it,  betng  the  eitriiest 
of  the  apricots  and  plums.  . 

•  6.  C.  CHAV£CB'aAsus  Loii.     The  Grouod  Cherry  Tree,  or  Sberim 
Cheny. 


__  _  I.  Du  HuD.,  Sl  p,  S9.  i  D«.  Prnd.,  S.  p,  S37. ;  Dad't  Min.,  S.  o.  513. 

Smma/na.     C.  InttnnMla  Z^.  \n  N.  Da  Ham.,  5.  p.  sa  ;   Priinui  IntcmMli  Mr.  Dlcl.,  S. 

B.  SH  1  ^.  lhitl(»H  FM,  •cccvdlng  to  Samr ;  CtnMa  panUii  C  Bamk,  ucanllBi  to  rtlL  K. 

gtm.  1  ChuwcirHui  rmtictiu  Ptrt  St<^,  &  p.  3^ 
SntraJilgl.     N.  Dv  Hun.,  5.  p.  !9.  C.  L  I  A;  6>i;ne  Abfaild.,  L  fll.  i  lod  our  j^.  ««. 

i^wc.  Char.,  ^c,  LeaTes  oTate.oblong,  glabroua, 
glossv,  crenate,  blundsh,  rather  coriaceous,  scarcely 
glanded.  Flowers  in  umbela,  which  are  ustially 
on  pedundes,  but  sbort  ones.  Pedicels  of  the 
fhiit  longer  than  the  leaves.  Fmit  round,  reddish 
purple,  verv  acid.  (Dec.  Prod.,u.  p.  537.)  A 
Bhrub,growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4  ft,  b  natiTe 
of  Siberia  ma  Qermany,  incroduced  in  I587,and  ^Qf^ 
prodncing  itswhiteflowers  inMay,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in Auffust.  It  forms  a  neat  little  narrow-leaTed 
bush,  whicb,  when  grafled  standard  high,  becotncs 
asmallround-headed  tree,  wiih  droopingbranchea, 
at  once  curious  and  ornamental.  It  does  not 
grow  ^Te  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  C.  sem- 
perfl6rena ;  and,  lilie  it,  it  flowers  and  fruits  duriog 
great  part  of  the  sunimer. 

j<  7.  C.  PRosTRATA  Ser.    Tbe  prostrate  Cherrj-  Tree. 

UenlHltaliim.    SRtnafi  In  Dk.  Prcid.,1.  p,£3K  ;  Dao<l  MI1L,  «,  p.  514. 

£fiM«M>»-    Prtinui  proKrUmZ-i».  W^.  Dm.  l.p.15.,  iDU.in  !f.DtHiBH.,B.  p.  18*.  i -ftnjr- 
diltu  incinn  Pail.  R,  Aut,  1.  p,  13.,  ■econllng  lo  Ltlal<^i  Pr^ui  IikAm  Slertm  in  Ittm.  &<■, 

EittraAfi.    N.DuHtin.,£,L  £!£(,;  PiU.FLRoB,,1,  tT.,*i»)ntlnflaLiriKl«iTi  Bot.Mw 
1. 13&  I  ud  «.rjH».  W9. 

Spee.  CAar.,  ^c.  Decumbent. 
Leaves  OTSte,  semtely  cut, 
glandless,  tomentose,  and 
e u 1.         Fiowera  ; 


mostly 


OTate,  retiise,  rosc-coloured, 
Fruit  OTBte,  red;  fleah  tbin. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A 
prostrate  sbrub,  a  natiTe  of 
the  mountains  of  Candia,  of 
MouoC  Lebanon,  and  of  Si- 

bena.     It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowera 
in  April  and  May.     There  are  plants  of  iC  in  Loddiges^i  arboretum. 
t  8.  C  PBHsicii-o^Li*  Loia.    The  Peach-tree-leaTed  Cherry  Tree. 

Utmlouioa.    L.^  In  N.  Du  H.in.,  A  p,  a  j  Dhv  Pmd.,  a  p,  617.  j  Db«'»  HHl,  S,  p.  513, 
^moH/mrt     /^rfmuA  p«r«lcirbUj<  De^.  Arb.,i.  p.E06. 
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^te.  a».,  4r.  Lmtm  ovat».laiiceolate,  acumlnate»  uneatutlW  lerrate.  glabroui,  wlth  two  glaods 
apan  the  pedole  Flowen  nuxneroot,  upon  tlender  peduncfea,  and  dUpoted  umbeHatelT.  Pre. 
•uoBed  to  be  a  natiTe  oT  America,a>:lt  waa  raiaed  from  seeds  sent  from  that  country  by  Hiehaux. 
{Dec  Prod.,  U.  pu  537.)  A  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  htight  of  the  common  wild  cherrv, 
and  bcaring  to  <dpte  a  lecemblance  to  it  in  almott  every  reipect,  that  it  ia  probably  only  a  variety 
of  iL  Tbere  are  treet  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the  Jardin  dei  Plantes  at  Parii,  of  a  pyramidal 
fomi,  with  a  reddish  brown  raiooth  bark,  flowers  about  the  sixe  of  tlio«e  or  C.  Makdleb,  and  ft-uit 
about  the  liae  of  peaa.  The  wood  is  Mid  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
ebcrry.    Aocording  to  Swect,  it  wai  introduced  into  Eogland  in  1818;  but  we  have  never  seen  It. 

H  9.  Cborkalis  Michz,    The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 

JtfnrfjHeatfoM.    Michx.  fl  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  S86. ;  Lota  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.p.SSL  No.  S8. ;  Dec.  Prod. 

8.  pu  538. ;  DDn'«  MiU.,  S.  n  513. 
%nioNtyMe«.    PrbnuB  bor^is  Poir.  Dkt,  5.  p.  ^4. ;  the  Northcm  Choke  Cberry,  Amer. 
Jni^OTMge.    Michx.  Aitab  Amer.,  &  t  S. ;  and  ourjlg,  410. 

Spec.  Char.,4rc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
alroost  in  an  eroded  manner :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  coromon  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  serratures  inflexed,  protnberant,  and  tipped 
whh  minute  glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on 
longish  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 

rymbose  manner.    Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ;  *~"^W!^  _      *^^ 

its  flesh  red.  (Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  538.)  A  small 
iree,  growing  to  tfae  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter ;  a 
Datire  of  the  northem  parts  of  Korth  Ame-  ^ 
rica;  aad  introduced  into  England  in  1822.  ^^^ 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southem  states  ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  tbe  district  of  Maine  and  the  state  "^ 

of  Vermonty  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  iruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  is 
remarkable  for  springing;  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
andently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  either  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  says  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculianty.  Of  aU  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  observes,  the  C,  borealis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy  with  the  culdvated  cherry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
bence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges'8  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C, 
sylvdsuis. 

Jk  10.  C  pu^MiLA  Michx.    The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

UemljficaHm.  Michz.  FI  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  88& ;  Loi>.  In  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  3L ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p  5S7. ; 

Doo'slfili.8.p.  613. 
Stmow§me$.    /hriknus  pilmila  L/a.  Mant..  73.;  Pur$k  FL  Amer.  Sent.^  1.  p.231. ;   O^raiui  glafica 

Mtendk  Metk.,  07CL ;  Ragouminier,  or  Nega,  or  Mend  du  Canada,  JPr. 
Bmgrnimg.    MUL  Icoil,  t  Sa  £  2. 

Spec.  Char.j  S^c.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistinctly  senrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed  rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
(Dec^  Prod.^  ii.  p.  537.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^inia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps. 
Introdnced  in  1756.  It  srows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  whicn  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  fruit.  It 
forms  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafled  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafled.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  depressa.  It  has  been  compared,  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  generai  habit,  to  ilm^gdalus  nana;  and  such  a 
comparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C.  depressa.  {Fl.  Bor.  Awer.,  i.  p.  167.) 

3b 


J:  U.  C.  DEPiiB'ssA  Ph.    The  depreBsed,  or  protlrtde,  Cherry  Tree. 
UimllfcaNan.    PunhPL  AnHr.  Sfpl.  I.p.S3S.(  Dtt  Prod.,  S.  p.  S3>.  i  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Adi«.,1. 

pL  leS.  1  l>nii<i  Hlll.,  S,  p.  51V 
$■■«>«•«.    C.  ptiinila.  Micki.  FI.  Bor.  ilittr ,  I.  p.  9S6.,  dM  i^nui  pamlla  Z-«  /*.  SuHlxhtlilF, 

WWd.  E-m.,  Siy.,  BaiimM.,  nL  1.  p.  E8& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  angled,  depresEed,  prostnite.  Leaves'  cuneate- 
lanceolate,  snaringl}'  serrHte,  glabrous,  glaucous  benealh.  Flowers  ta 
grouped  sessile  umbels,  Tew  in  m  umbel.  Fruie  ovate.  (i)ec.  Prod.,  n. 
p.  538.)  A  proBtrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  rrora  CanadB  to 
Virginia,  od  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  iBkes.  It  spreads  ita  branchei 
very  much,  and  doea  not  riae  above  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  fnut  i« 
btack,  small,  and  agreeably  tasted ;  and,  in  America,  is  called  the  suid 
cherry.  Introdiiced  inco  Britain  in  I80S,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  a!l 
the  other  species.not  less  by  ics  prostrate  babit,  than  hy  its  glaucous  teaves, 
which  bear  aome  resemblance  in  ahape  Co  those  of  Amfgda\-as  niina ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  C,  priraila;  with  wbom,judging 
from  tbc  plaDts  under  these  names  in  the  London  eardens,  we  agree  in 
tbinking  Ene  species  idenCical,  notwithstanding  the  (CCferent  descnptions 
given  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

■   12.  C.  praHf^A  IjoU.     Thepygmy  Cherry  Tree. 

HnUtlcafioIi.     Lali.  tn  N.  Du  H»n.,S.  p.32.aiid«I.  i  Ds,  PkkI.,  S.  p.  538.;  I>aB'i  tUU.,  £p.S1S 
Stmymi.     PriBUM  pn™'>  »1"4  ^f..  ^-  p.  9»^-.  ''■'<*  FiL  Amer.  Stpl.,  l.  p.  «31. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovBC»«lliptical,  hut  tapered  to  tfae  base,  and  rather 
acute  aC  the  tip,  sharplv  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  8 
glanda  at  the  liaBe.  Flowera  of  the  aiie  of  ihoEc  of  P.  ^inOea,  di«- 
posed  in  sessile  umbcla,  a  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruic  black.  of  the  size  of 
a  large  pen,  a  little  aucculent.  (Vec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  536.)  A  abnib,  about  4ft. 
or  5ft.  biKh,  »  Dative  of  the  westem  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
introduced  in  1B23.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  ia  very  indilTerent. 
S  13.  C.  NiGBA  Lnii.  The  black  Cherry  Tree. 
Idmliftcalliim.  Lola  l'i  N.  Du  Hiim.,  5.  p. 31.  No.  ei.  i  »iiit Bol  Mtg.,  >.  IIIT. :  lloc^  Fl,  Boi,  Aioh., 

I.  pL  IS7.  i  I>«.  Prod..  4.  p  538. ;  bon'i  HilL,  i.  p.  Sll 
%ji«^inn.    PtiiBUM  D\m  AU.   aircKaB.,W,AA.p.WH.,  Fur^Fl.  Awier.Strl.,  1.0.331. i  P. 

■nicrlclinB  DarliMaiXa  Amer.  f.tc.  N.  H.  i/f  Keir  ¥ort 
anfmtlKtl.    Bol.l*iig..t.in7.1  uldourA".*!!.*".  4|a 

Spec.    Char.,   ^.        Leaf   with    2 
"~  .  A  glands    upoD    tlie    peciole,    and     , 

"V       the  disk  ovate-acuminacc.    Flow-  *\ 
(  -^       ers    in     sessile    umbels,    few   in     \ 

,'       an    umbel.       Celyx   purple;    its     1 
<t  *       lohes  obcuse,  and  their  margins 
.^,        glanded.  {Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.) 
,   1       A  call  shruh  or  low  cree,  a  na-    i 
■'       tive  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al-    \ 
*■-  ...  leghany  Mountains ;    introduced 

■*"' '  in  1773.     Ic  flowers  in  April  and 

May;  and  its  flowers,  from  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  nnthera,  have  a  very 
pleanng  appearance.  The  fruit,  whicn,  as  tar  as  we  know.has  not  been  pro- 
duced  in  England,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  bnng  as  large  as  s 
moderate-sixed  cherry,  and,  appareutly,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  g^eral  habic  of  the  plant,  aa  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  are 
miich  more  chose  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  trce,  ^roducing  ics  blossomH  later  tban  those  of  the  com- 
mon  plum,  but,  like  it,  before  the  appeanince  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plancs  in  the  Hamniersmich  Nursery,  and  in  otber  gardena  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

■  14.  C.  HVBUALis  Michx.    The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

Utiulficiatun.    Loli.  m  M.  Du  Ham  ,  1  p.  19».  j  D«e.  Prnd.,  B.  p.  m ;  Hook.  n.  Bor.  Amer.,  I . 

P.ISS. ;  DoiiiiMm.,amii*. 

VHMfH.    P.  hrRDUIi  MiQ»i. /T.  &ir.  .if«rr..l.  p.l8i,,    Piirikfl.Aimtr.Sefl.,\.f.3a\..    EIUM 
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Spec,  Ckar,y  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-oval»  or  oval,  abniptly  acuminate.  Flowers 
glabrous,  disposed  umbellately.  Lobes  of  tbe  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit 
nearly  ovate,  and  blackish.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.,  on  the  westem  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Caro* 
limu  The  fruit  is  small,  black,  and  extremely  astringent,  but  eatable  in 
winter.  It  is  commonly  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  black  choke  cherry. 
It  ¥ras  introduced  into  England  in  1805,  but  is  not  common  in  coUections. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  that  this  spedes  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  Dr. 
Diirlington  tbinks  the  P.  hyemMis  of  Elliot  is  the  P.  nigra  of  authors, 
and  his  P.americ^na:  such  is  the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  among 
the  species  of  this  genus.  In  all  probability,  if  all  the  alleged  species  were 
grown  in  the  same  garden,  not  above  half  of  them  would  be  found  distinct. 

m  15.  C.  CHi^CASA  Michjp.    The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 

MgmHficatioH.     Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  884^ ;    Lnis  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  18S. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S. 

pi  aB. ;  Don*«  MilL,  2.  p.  514. 
a^mom^ma.    JPrdnu*  chicaca  Pttnh  Fl,  Amfr.  Sept.,  1.  p.  332. ;  P.  insitltla  fVaJt.  Carol. ;  ChicaMw 

Plum,  in  Carolma. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Branches  glabrous,  becoroing  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  acute,  or  acuminate.  FIowers'upon  very  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs.  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  smali, 
yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  538.]f  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
iD  Virgima  and  CaroUna,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May ;  and  the  flowers 
are  succeeded  bv  a  small,  yellow,  agreeably  tasted  fruit.  According  to 
Michaux,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America  by 
the  Chicasaw  Indians;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Chicasaw  plum. 
Parsh  observes  that,  as  it  generally  occurs  where  ancient  Indian  carops 
have  been  formed,  Michaux's  conjecture  may  be  correct.  It  was  intro- 
duced  into  England  in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  in  Loddiges^s  arboretum. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  a  plant  which  he  received  under  this 
name  appeared  to  him  identical  with  (?.  borealis. 

•  16.  C  PUBE  SCENS  Ser.     The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

itkni^leaUom.    Seringe  in  Dec  Prod,  2L  p.  538. ;  Don*8  Mill.,  8._p.514w 

\.  FL  An 


PrClnus  puM«cen«  Pk.  FL  Amer.  Sept^  1.  p.  331. ;  P.  «phsroc&rpa  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Amer., 
L  pTSM.,  not  of  Swarts. 

Spec.  Char.ySfc.  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with  the  disk  shortly  oval, 
semilated,  and  usually  with  2  gland.s  at  its  base.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels, 
few  in  an  umbel ;  pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent.  Fruit  upon  a  short  pedi- 
cely  globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  westem  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  lakes.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American  species ;  and  they  are 
succeeded  bv  fruit  of  a  brownish  purple,  very  astringent.  It  was  intro- 
ducedinto  England  in  1820,  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges^s  arbo- 
retum. 

5   17.  C.  pennsylva'nica  i^.    The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 

Idemi^Umikm.    Lolt.  in  K.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  9. ;  Dec.  ProcL,  2.  p.  539. ;  Don'8  MilL,  2.  p.  514^ 
S^mommmeB.     Arttnua  pennsyWinica  L.  Fil.  SuppL,  p.2d2y  Pursh,  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  331.;   P. 
peiuwjlvtalca  WiUd.  Baum.  ediL  1811,  p.  310. ;  P.  lanceol&ta  mud.  Abb.,  p.  S4(b 
■  ■         WiHd.  Abb.,  p.  24a  t  3.  f.  3. 


Spec  Ckar.,  8te.  Leavea  with  two  glandt  at  the  baae  of  the  disk,  which  ia  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate,  ana  glabroua.  Flowert  ditpoted  in  grouped  tettiie  umbelt,  which  have  toreething  of  the 
chander  ofn*nicles.  {Dee.  Prod.,  u.  p. 539.)  A  native  of  North  Amerlca,  found  wild  from  New 
England  to  virginia,  in  woodt  and  planutiont.  According  to  Purth,  it  Tery  much  retemblct  the 
eoanDon  eherry.  llie  ttvAt  It  imall,  but  agreeable  to  eat  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  oontidert  thlt  tort  as 
«ynoDrnMnn  witli  C.  boreUit  Miehg.,  in  which  he  may  probably  be  correct  We  have,  howerer, 
kepC  thera  dittinct ;  not  only  becaute  the  whole  genut  appeart  in  a  ttate  of  confUtion,  but  becaute, 
tboagfa  C.  penntylvinica  it  taid  to  have  been  introduced  in  1773,  we  have  never  teen  the  plant  iii 
•  healchy  ttata,  and,  coiuequently,  fed  unable  to  give  any  decided  oplnion  retpecting  it. 

•  18.  C.  japo'nica  Loit.    The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 

Ideniifleniiom.    Loit.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  89L ;  Don*t  Mill.,  2.  p.  514.  .    .   .,    . 

Sftum^mes.    PrCkniu  Japonica  Tkunb.  FL  Jap.,  p.  flOl.,  and  UndL  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1801. ;  P.  tln^ntit 

Perg.  £mA.,  8.P.9& 
Engrnnmga.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801. ;  and  rtmfigs.  413, 414. 
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'^1'HL.f^;.  .d?''S^-".P?."i''_-^-^.»'"'-:'*-i..JW-  ."■ 


ijtL   Kanl.,  74.,    &i(.    Uat. 

^■•wl«irj(p.il6,uid4lS 

of  Uflipcas. 

tn  BniEali  nuncrlct  o(^  «ntfbunded 

\ti4  A  pilniU;  lh«  ooc  li  thu  na» 

I  cokHir  or  Itl>'buk  of  {u  ii^ni 
U ;  iDd,  in  luinaKr,  t^  iti  gliliratii, 
f  isntBl  lcm,  whltta  fanTc  ■  red. 
liOfv  un  tfacir  nur^iu,  11111  oo  tlH 
■"--  •"-  othcT,  E  ^ntniii  de. 
tfac  nilDW  iipfiniH  ot 
Haumeniiiith  nnd  otbn 

10  fa^  tbc  licht  «ccn  «  rrcjU 
ir  or  thFtauk  of  lt>  rounf  iliaou ; 

itlidj    iu«Die    l«ni,    doubly 


i.e  miich  ihoitcr  pedunelei,  ind  >rc  HiiKtiiiin  noTly  •eolle.  (iTini  tbo 
tbAapiieuuccoramDuilhuthat  ar>C(TU>u.  Ttw  C  iwAit*  miit. 
tlpkl  hu  been  In  cuiavitkin  in  Bnlteh  gudcfii.  HDdn  the  nuBC  of  Amlti^m  Himiliu 
■inci  tfaedijiorBlihop  CoapMai  »d,tlHHi(h  It  i>  »Ucd  In  boob  to  lu*c  bcoi  I» 
tmduccd  tnm  Aftlu,  tbaR  un  b*  Httl*  doutit  of  Ita  belDi  o(  AelMfe  cvido.  1%* 
nnt  eoorudon  «hlch  MliU  rHpeetlB*  theee  two  pluiia,  |n  botmist  «ocA.  hu  iii 
dueed  ui  (aexmlDe,  wlth  puUcaluaaoitin],  theplutiar  thea  thuiiclntbeHor 
UcBltur^l  aoeletri  Oenlcn,  and  In  the  HuinenBiltb  Hiinerj.  la  ihelbnBciDnles. 
thcR  li  et  Ihk  thM  (Jhiw  lOt^  1B5I)  tXama  tnMa  hi  iti  tlHEle  iUWtot  M% 
ItidoiAleitMe;  thenUntbi^n.  Ih*  Miw  o/X)i«nke  «Si^iZX&Sr^i^ 
tk».Mr  the  C  ihitailjrdeKrlbcdleh»,  Ih*  Pianu^ii^lMre  of  IhE^  nWKrtcL  vlrSi 
HuHMimedth  Marenr.  tbece  ue  lome  iluew  of  pUnti  of  c  ]u6nia  Di6IUp)ei,  tbe» 
eelled  ^mftdidna  phnitb,  «  tbe  doubtc  dwuf  ■tanood,  nMfw  in  piieilSniincTT 
'  UBCi,  wHh  loudueDt  o(  oliuiti  oT  C  iloCneli,  thcn  odled  mBuiTip6iiks,  ot  Ifa> 
dBuU*  Chlneee  elBioBd.  Wa  han  coniMeiedTt  n«!«aurT  to  be  thu  iw^l^  u 
luitiflruifta-hulncdcTlUedftDntheML  Uat.iiaiaM.Rtt. 

■  19.  C.  3iHB'((sis  G.  Don.    The  Chinese  Cberry. 

U»f(llaiMiiii.    Don-i  HilL.  S.  p.  514. 

SfwiWne.    i>rbnui|ip6ak!iXer  InSM.  Jt«t..L97. 

Sntra^f.    Bot.  Bcc,  t.  «7.  j  ud  our  j^lt. 

Sfrc.  Cliar.,lic    LeeTeiaTele.|uceatetc,doubl]iHmted, 

wtiakled  ftnn  Trtm  bencuh.  Pedunclee  ■ub.aniente. 

(D<H^Maj,,iLpLS14,)    Tbere  ii  no  ilaclc  ilatc  of  Ibli 

■pcciei  In  Brttjiln.  but  tbere  ii  e  plut  oT  Ihe  doutj*  Te- 

lielr  •celnit  >  wall  In  the  HoRlcuttui^l  SncietT-i  Gar- 

dcn,  nuied  (Juw,  IBSG)  C.  JapAnloi  «bre  )4(na  (  ud,  u 

Botleed  UBdn  tbt  prtcedUu  utt,  Ihae  eie  mui  ptanti 

tn  lb(  lli ijfcllh  HBnety,  uodet  Ifae  nune  ol  F. 

Jip6nicB.  01  the  double  Chbive  ilimiiKt.    A  hl(falr  or. 

Hmcntu  ihrub.  whleb,  Uke  the  pr««dinf  lort,  ■tawi  to 

tbefadftatcfSft.or^lL.end  li  pnnuelT  caTeml  with 

Bowen,  wbleh  eppHr  eboul  the  cnd  oT  Aprn,  ud  eon. 

UBue  thioactaBUI  Ifar,    Thc  phint  li  »mewhet  moie 

tcnder  thn  C  i.  mdttfptm,  whth  ii  wcU  known  hi  gei. 

dcne  m  ■  hiiKlr  border  ihnibi  end,  «ccpt  In  fliTour. 

1U«  IttuiillMi,  it  requirci  lo  bc  {dantod  ^lnrtawilL 

FIdwui  Mmijlaafali,  wllh  tbe  iietili  led  an  th*  uppcr  , 

M*.  ud  wbit*  on  Ihe  undcr.    Tbou^  thii  UMf  the  / 

ptaeedlnf  loit  ere  quitc  dlBlnct,  there  li  nattalDi  tn  ( 

llHtdlitlaelDceLull  ■ppnci  to  m,  todeteimtaie  Ihat  ^ 

U.  ed.  CBch  1  it  BoilwjlJci.  1  fiinr,    C.  JapSntoi,  in  lu 
ilnfle  •tete.W  loircclr  jel  been  pnpefUed  flir  nilc. 
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m  80.  C.  «ALi'ciNA  G.  Don,    The  Willow-^avffc/  Cherr}'  Tree. 

idem^fieaiion,    Doa*s  Mni. ,  8L  p.  514 

ifjriioiyiwe».    Pttoiu  «allclna  Zmd/.  in  fiiDHL^TVww. ;  .CbiDg.Cho.Lee,  or  TuDg-Cboh-Lee,  Cktnese. 

Spee.  Char.f  Spc,  Flowers  usually  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  LeaTefi 
obovate,  acuminatedy  glauduhirly  serrated,  glabrous.  Stipules  subulate, 
gUmdulaTy  length  of  Uie  petiole.  Petiole  glandless.  (Ihn*s  MiU,,  ii.  p.  514.) 
A  shrub^  growing  to  the  heig^t  of  4ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  intro- 
duced  in  1822.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  tbe  fruit  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  myrobahm  plum.  According  to  G.  Don,  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  Cglanduldsa,  mentioned  below. 

C  Species  belangmg  to  the  precedmg  Subdmtkm  (B.),  not  yet  introduced. 

t  C.  Ph<5shia  Hamill,  (D,  Don  Fl.  Nep,,  p.  239.),  Prunus  cerasoides 
D.  Don  (Prod,  Fl,  Nep.,  p.  289.  j  Don*i  MUL,  ii.  p.  505.),  is  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal,  wher#  it  is  called  phoshia,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  a 
tree,  and  grows  to  the  heightof  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

t  C.  Puddum  Roxb,  (  Wall.  Pl.  Rar.  Asiat,,  u.  p.  37. 1. 143.)  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  heigh^  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  common  cherry.  Its  wood  is  considered  very 
usefiiL  It  flowers  in  October  and  November;  and,  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  called  puddum,  it  is  very  abundant. 

ft  C.  gkmdulosa,  A  C.  dspera^  and  A  C.  iTwisa  Lois.,  are  Japan  shrubs,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunberg ;  and,  ailer  him,  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamel ;  and  in  Don*s  Jliiu/.,  ii.  p.  513. 

jk  C:  himd&s  Moris.  (Elench,  Sard,,  p.  17.)  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
halnt  of  C.  prostrata,  but  diflers  from  it  in  having  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
hoary,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  would  be%  desirable  introduction. 

§  ii.   Bddi  veri  Ser.     Thetme  Bird  Cherry  Kinds  of  Cerasus. 

Sect.  Char,  Flowers  produced  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year^s  growth 
as  the  flowers ;  the  latter  disposed  racemosely.    Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  alreadi^  m  CuUivation  in  Britain, 
f  21.  C.  Maha^^Leb  Miil.  The  Mahaleb,  orperfumedy  Cherry  Tree. 

idemilfietaion.    MilL  Dict,  No.  4. :  Dec  FL  Fr.,  4^  48a ;  Prod..  2.  p.  539. ;  Doa*8  MiU.,  8.  n.  614. 
ITMiiiMMiiiff    Prtam  MaMJeb  L  Sp.,  67&,  Jeoq.  Fl  Austr. }  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucle,  or  Prun ter  odo. 


raat,  A^.  ;  Mahalebs-jLlndie,  Qer. 
EmmwimgM.    M.  Du  Ham.,  &  t.  S. ;  Jaoq.  FL  Austr.,  t.  VH. ;  and  the  plate  of  thls  specica  in  our 
Seeood  volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.  and  E,  o/PL)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  where  it  ^ows  to  the  height  of  from  lOfl. 
to  20  ft.,  and  upwards,  flowering  in  Apni  and  May.     Introduced  in  1714. 

VarieUes,   Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  are: — 

S  C.  M.  2  Jriictu  fldvo  Hort.  has  yellow  fruit.    There  is  a  plant  of  thu 

variety  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hordcultural  Society. 
2  C.  M.  3  latifolium  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 

DescriptioTU  A  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  white  bark,  and  numerous 
branches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemblmg  those  of  the  common  apricot,  but 
of  a  paler  green.  The  fruit  in  the  species  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
wild  cberry,  black,  and  very  bitter  to  tiie  taste ;  but  greedily  eaten  by  thrushes 
and  blackbirds.  Oerard  describes  the  fruit  as  bdng  as  hard  as  a  bead  of 
cond,  and  shining.  The  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are 
pow^uUy  scent^ ;  the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  in  a 
room.  The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  seldom  found  above  ]8fb.  or  20  fl. 
high ;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
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25  ft.  or  30  fl. ;  ayeragiog  ii  rate  of  growth  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  aniiually  for  tho 
iirst  lOyears. 

Geographt/,  History,  Sfc,  It  is  fbund  Vild  in  the  niiddle  and  south  of 
France,  the  soutli  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and 
\t  was  found  by  Pallas  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  it  di£fered 
firom  the  European  variety  in  the  leaves  aod  flowers  coming  out  togetfaert 
and  in  the  leaves  being  more  cordate  and  acuminate.  The  tree  is  very  generai 
in  France,  pardcularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  8te.  Lucie,  whence  its  name  of  bois  de  Ste«  Lude. 
Trees  of  it  are  sometimes  found,  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  trunks  4ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  £n£iand,  as  an  oma- 
mental  plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  befbre,  ftom 
the  circumstance,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  of  *'  the  cunnine  French  perfiuners 
making  bracelets,  chains,  and  such  like  trifling  toys,  of  the  fruit,  which  they 
send  into  England,  smeared  over  with  some  old  sweet  compound  or  other, 
and  here  sell  unto  our  curtous  old  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  for  rare  aod  strange 
pome-ambers  [scented  ballsl,  for  great  sums  of  money."  (johuson*s  GerardJ) 

Properties  and  Utes,  The  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  hard,  brown,  veined, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  poltsh.  Its  ^ell  is  less  powerful,  and  more  agree- 
able,  when  it  is  dry,  than  wnen  the  sap  is  in  it.  In  a  drv  state  it  weigfas  59  Ib. 
4  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  aiter  by  cabinetmakers, 
on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  receives ; 
and  it  is  sold  by  them  green,  in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not 
crack,  or,  at  least,  the  slits,  or  chinks,  are  less  perceptible.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Lucie,  a  great  deal  of  this  wood  is 
sold  to  turners,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and  snufi-boxes. 
In  Lorraine,  the  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  tfae 
C,  Padus ;  and  the  latter,  also  a  handsome  wood,  is  often  sold  for  th&former. 
The  leaves  are  powerfuily  fragrant,  more  particulany  when  dried :  they  are 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  game. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  The  wood 
is  hi^hly  prized  as  fuel,  on  account  of  the  fra|;rance  which  it  sends  forth  wheo 
burning ;  on  which  account  it  was  planted,  m  many  parts  of  France,  by  the 
ancient  nobility,  as  undergrowth.  It  was  also,  for  the  same  reason,  pianted 
as  hedges.  One  of  the  principal  uses  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present  em- 
ployed  in  France  is,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  different  kinds  of  fhiit- 
bearing  cherries;  for  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  growing  on  a  very  poor 
soil;  of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than  the  common  wild  cherry,  by 
which  means  the  gmfting  season  is  proionged ;  and,  lastly,  6f  dwarfing  the 
plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  partly  used  for  this  purposcy 
but  principally  as  an  omamental  shrub  or  low  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  wiil  unite  to  a  tali  robust-growing  species, 
the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  (C  sylvestris),  grows 
to  a  larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  roots. 

SoUt  SituaHon,  8fc,  The  mahaleb  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry, 
even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  chaiks ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  low  bushj 
tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation.  When  young  piants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  fmit  is  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand  tiil  the  foilowing  spring,  in  the  saoae 
manner  as  tliat  of  the  cherry.  (See  p.  700.)  Seediing  plants  generally  grow 
1  fl.  in  len£th  the  first  year,  and  from  l  f^.  to  18  in.  tbe  second  year.  Tbe 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  iayers,  by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off  with 
a  few  roots  attached,  and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

Statitiics.  There  are  trees  of  Ceruus  Makdled  at  Syon,  and  some  other  placc*  in  the  neighhour. 
hood  of  London,  upwards  of  fOft.  high.  In  Irriand,  at  Kilkennv,  in  Woodstock  Paik,  ther«  ic  oaa 
Sfi  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  I  ft.  4  In.  in  diameter.  In  France,  at  Paria,  in  the  Jardin  det  Plantcc»  a 
tree,  40  years  planted^^  ia  40ft.  high,  thc  diameter  of  the  truuk  17  in.,  and  of  the  head4fift ;  at 
Avranches,  in  ihe  Botanic  Garden,  dU  yeari  plaiited,  it  is25ft.  high.  In  the  London  nuneriec,aeed- 
lingi,  f^om  1  ft.  toSft  high,  are  90if.  per  hundred  ;  and  large  plants,  Iroui  1«  tu  Is.  Hd  each.  At 
BoUwyller  they  are50cent«  each. 
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1  22.  C\  Pa'dus  ilec.     The  BM  Cherry  Tree. 

/Jntfiflfatei    Dee.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  580. ;  Prod.,  2.0.599.;  Tkm*t  Mill..  8.  p.  515l 

Sgnom&tmeB.    Priinut  />ftdu«  ZiM.  Sp.,  f?n.,    /7oo>.  iM<.  Fiora,ja.  290.,  Smt/A  f  i^r-  /^A>ra,  9.  p.  954  ; 

Bira  Cberry,  Fowl  Cherry  :  Hag-berry.  Scot.i  Cerisier  ft  urappes,  M^risier  ii  Grappes,  Lau. 

Tier.Pntier,  or  Putiet,  ftux  Bob  de  Ste.  Lucie,  Pr. ;  Hag.bier,  Swedith ;  Traubeden  Kirsclie,  Ger. 
BngrmBiMgi.    Eag,  BoL,  1 1^83. ;  and  tbe  plate  of  this  tpeciea  in  our  Second  V olumc. 

S^fec,  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  acuininate,  thin,  serru- 
late»  with  the  teeth  rather  spreading.  Racemes  iong,  leafy.  Fruit  round, 
bitter.  Wild,  on  hills  and  in  hedges,  in  Europe.  {JDec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.539.) 
A  low  tree,  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  as  far  north. 
as  Lapland.  Seiinge,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this 
species,  as  follows:  — 

2  C.  P.  1  vulgdrit  Ser.  C.  PMm  Dec.  (Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  580.)  and  Lmt. 
(iV.  Vu  Ham.f  v.  t.  1.)  —  This  kind  has  large  flowers  loosely  disposed 
upon  long  pecticels,  and  black  fruit. 

%  C.  P.  2parvifldra  Ser.  {(Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  205.)— This  has  smaller 
fiowers,  upon  shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  more  densely ; 
and  black  fruit. 

S  C  P.  3  riUfra  Ser. —  This  has  red  fniit.  It  is  the  C,  Padus  fr6ctu 
rubro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur,  in  the  places  cited  above ;  and, 
according  to  Aii.  Hort,  JCew,,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  Priinus  rikbra 
of  WiUd.  Arb.y  237,  t.  4.  f.  2. 

*  C.  P.  4  bracteosa  Ser.  —  This  has  very  numerous  flowers,  and  their 
pedicels  are  attended  by  long  bracteas.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  points  ef 
the  shoots,  by  which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  pendulous 
appearance. 

Detcription.  In  a  wiid  state,  the  bird  cherry  forms  a  small  tree,  ox  larg^ 
bushy  of  10  fl.  or  12  ft.  in  height;  but,  in  good  soil,  and  trained  to  a  sin^e 
stero,  it  will  attain  to  double  diat  hcight,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  upwards  ot  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  covered  with  a  purplish 
bark,  spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated»  smooth,  and  some- 
what  glaucous ;  and  their  scent,  wheu  bruised,  resembles  tbat  of  rue.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  in  copious,  long^  drooping  clusters,  makin^  an 
el^aot  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  a  fortnight.  The  fruit  is 
small,  black,  austere,  and  bitter,  with  a  large  corrugated  nut.  *'  Birds  of 
several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  whicli  is  nauseous,  and  probably  dan- 
geroujB  to  mankind ;  though,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  cherry  laurel,  not  of 
so  deadly  a  (juality  as  the  essential  oii  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves.*' 
{Etig.  Fhra,  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  attaining  the 
heigbt  of  lOfl.  or  12fl.  in  5  or  6  years;  and,  as  it  has  a  loose  head,  and  bears 
pnining,  it  allows  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Geograpky,  History,  S^c,  Tne  bird  cherry  b  found  wild  in  woods  in  most 
parts  of  £uro[)e,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It  grows  on  Mount  Cauca- 
sus,  in  Russia,in  Siberiaas  far  as  iat.  62*^  n.,  in  Lapknd  as  far  as  lat.  70^  n., 
and  in  Kamtschatka«  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
many  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  north  of  England,  according 
to  Winch,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  1600  fl.  above  the  levei  of  the  sea.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  common  as  an  undergrowth,  in  native  woods,  more  particularly 
in  tolerabiy  dry  soils.  It  was  known  to  Theoplirastus  (see  p.  17.);  and  seems 
to  have  b^n  first  noticed  by  Matthiolus  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Gerard  in 
Britain.  Gerard  says  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  wild  in  the  woods  of  Kent, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  cherries  on,  raore  pardcularly  the 
Flanders  cherry.     In  Lancashire,  he  says,  it  was  found  in  almost  every  hedge. 

PropertieM  and  Utes,  The  wood  is  liard  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a  green  state, 
it  has  a  disagreeabie  bitter  odour  and  taste;  whence  the  French  name  putiet, 
from  puer.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and 
tumers,  who  increase  the  beauty  of  its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  dia- 
gonally,  that  is,  obliquely  across  the  trunk,  instead  of  pai^aliei  with  its  length. 
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The  fniit,  though  naiueous  tiorjke  taste  wheu  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  gives 
an  agreeabie  flavour  to  brandy ;  and  is  sometiines  added  to  home»made  wines. 
In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  the  bruiaed  fruit  is 
fermented,  and  a  powerful  spirit  distilled  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  tbe 
bark  is  considered  by  the  Finlanders  as  antisyphilitic.  Sbeep,  goats,  and  swine 
eat  the  leaves :  cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  none»  refuse  tbem.  (Lm,)  In 
Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the  Cerasus  PiUluB  is  as  an  omamental  tree ;  and 
few  roake  a  finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  fiower,  in  Aprii  and 
May ;  or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  biack  fruit.  It 
comes  into  flower  a  little  before  the  omamental  crab  trees,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  the  <S»6rbus  aucupkria  and  the  ilcer  jplatanoides. 

SoU,  SfiuiUion,  PropagaHan,  S^c,  The  kMrd  cherry  prefers  a  dry  soil ;  but  it 
will  not  thriv.e  on  such  poor  ground  as  the  peHumed  cherry.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  situation ;  but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  the  shelter 
either  of  a  f^vourable  locality,  or  of  adjoining  trees.     The  species  is  propap 

?Lted  by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated  in  all  reepects  like  those  of  C,  Mahdleh, 
he  red-fruited  variety,  which  is  properly  a  race,  will  frequently  come  true 
from  seed ;  as,  doubtless,  will  the  eariy-flowering  and  late-flowering  varieties, 
which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this  tree  abounds.  C.  P. 
bracteosa  Ser.,,  which  is  a  very  remarkabie  variety,  and  one  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  large  racemes  of  flowers  and 
tts  fruit,  will  most  certatniy  be  continued  by  grafVing  or  budding. 

AccidenU  and  Diseates,  The  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry  seem  to  be  more 
relished  by  the  caterpiliars  of  moths  and  butterflies,  than  those  of  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Tliis  may  be  observed  wbere  plants  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London,  where  tbev  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  almost  entirely  denuded  of^^ieaves,  whUe  other  species  of  Cerasus  around 
them  have  their  leaves  uninjured.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tree  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  natural  woods,  and  where  the  caterpillars  are  collected  at 
certain  seasons,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial  laws  established  fbr  the 
preservation  of  forests,  this  tree  is  always  found  much  more  injured  by  them 
than  any  other.  Hence,  a  writer  in  a  Bavarian  agricultural  joumal  recom- 
mends  planting  in  orchards  one  bird  cherry  in  every  square  of  100  or  200 
yards ;  to  which  tree,  he  says,  ali  the  moths  and  butterflies  will  be  attracted, 
and  on  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
cherry,  he  says,  will  soon  become  hideous,  but  the  fruit  trees  wiil  be  safe. 
(See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.i.  p.81.) 

StattWct.  llie  largect  blrd  cherry  tree  tbat  we  know  of  in  tbe  nti^bourbood  of  Loodon  it  at 
8/on,  where  it  is  S6ft.  high»  with  a  trunk  11  in.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  14  yean 
pfanted,  it  ii  17  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  20  yean  planted,  it  is  82  ft  high  In  Woroestaw 
•hire,  at  Croome;  40  years  planted,  it  ii  35  ft.  high.  In  ScotJand,  In  the  Glaigow  Botanlc  Oanlen, 
15  year*  planted,  it  is  8S  ft.  high ;  in  Banlfthire,  at  Goxdon  Caatie,  it  is  40ft.  high ;  in  Clackmannan. 
•hire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  13  years  planted,  it  is  15ft.  higb  ;  in  Perthshire.  at 
Tsymouth,  18  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Walker  mentions,  in  bis  Et$ays  <m  Ifa- 
iwral  Hi$iory,  two  hag-berries  growing  together  in  the  parterre  below  the  terraoe  at  Drumlanrig,  1a 
Nithsdale,  in  1773.  lliey  were  then  about  70  years  old,  about  40  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  of  the  laq^at 
measured  8  ft.  in  circumference.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  vigorous ;  but,  on  our  sending  to  en. 
quire  after  them  in  1834^  we  found  tbev  no  lonaer  ezisted.  and  tbat  the  time  wben  tbey  fcU,  or  wece 
cut  down,  was  unknown.    In  Forfaxshire,  at  Kinnordy,  tnere  axe  some.large  specimena. 

*  23.  C  VIRGINIA^NA  Michx.    The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

identificatkm,    Mtcbz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  885. ;  Dee.  Prod.,S.  p.  539. ;  Hook.  Tt  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

p.  169. ;  Don*s  Mia,  2.  p.  515. 
S^tnn^me».    Priknus  rCibra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  Ist  ed,  S.  p.  162.,  Wiild.  Abb.,  238.  t.  5.  £  l^  P.  argilta 

^elow  in  Lttt. :  Cerisier  de  Virginie,  1¥. :  Vlrginiscbe  Kitscbe,  Ger. ;  WiU  Cherry  IVee,  Amter. 
Engravmgs.  WiUd.  Abb.,  238.  t  5.  f.  1. ;  Micfax.  FL  Alb.  Amer.,  S.  t.  88. ;  our>^.  418. ;  and  thepUU 

of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,y  Sgc,    Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  doubly  toothed,  smooth;  the 

Eetiole  bearing  about  4  glands.  Racemes  6traight>  petals  round.  Fruit  ved. 
Mfferent  from  the  Prunus  virginiana  of  Milier,  which  is  C,  (v.)  serddna. 
(Bec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  539.)  A  tree»  attaining  a  large  size  in  Virginia,  Carolina» 
aud  Canada.  Introduced  into.Britain  in  172^  and  flowering  in  May  and 
Jime. 

DescripHon,  ^c.    This  tree,  which  is  seldoro  found,  in  Ensland,  higher  than 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  grows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  neight  of  80ft.  or 
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100  ft.y  with  B  tnink  of  Sft.  or  4ft.  in  diameter,  riaiii^  straight  and  erect  to 

the  height  of  25  ft.,  or  neariy  30  ft.     It  varies  much  in  siie  in  different  cli* 

mates  uid  soils ;  accordine  to  Dr.  Richardson, 

being  oniy  about  20  ft.  high  on  the  sandy  plains 

of  the  Saskatchawan ;  and,  on  the  Great  Slave 

Lake,  in  lat.  62^,  seldom  exceeding  the  height 

of  5  ft.    The  bnrk  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  tree 

can  be  known  by  it,  even  wben  without  its 

leavesy  or  when  its  branches  are  too  far  above 

the  eye  for  the  leaves  to  be  examined  indivi- 

dually.    The  generai  sur&ce  of  the  bark  is 

smooth ;  but  it  is  blackish  and  rouch,  and  de- 

tachea  itself  in  nanrow  semicircular  platesy  which 

are  hard  and  thick,  and  adhere  a  tirae  to  the 

tnink  before  dropping  off.    The  leaves  are  5  in. 

or  6  in.  in  lengtb,  ond,  acuminate,  very  much 

pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful,  sraooth,  shining 

nn,  vrith  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base. 
las  been  remarked,  in  America,  that  the 
leaves  are  more  subject  to  be  eaten  by  caterpillars  than  those  of  any 
other  tree.  It  appears  that  Linna&us  considered  the  P.  virginiana  as  a 
variety  of  the  common  bird  cherry;  and  Seringe,  in  De  CandoIle's  Prodro» 
mug,  mao  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  variety  of  that  species. 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  two  trees  known  by  these  names  in  the  London 
gardens  growing  together,  there  can  be  so  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  Pri^nus  virgini^a  of  Linnseus,  and  C. 
virpiniana  of  De  Candolle,  must  be  a  different  plant  from  the  C.  virgini^na  of 
Bntish  gardens.  The  two  species  are  easily  distinguished,  in  all  their  stages, 
by  their  wood,  which  is  much.  dsrker,  and  more  robust,  in  C,  Padus,  than  in 
C  virgini^na ;  by  their  leaves,  which  are  rough,  thick,  and  not  shining  in  the 
former ;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  The  leaves 
of  C,  virgini^na  remain  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  till  spring, 
retaining  their  colour  till  they  drop  off;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as 
sttb-evermen ;  while  those  of  C.  Piadus  become  yellow  in  August,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens,  and  soon  afterwards  drop  off.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  of 
opinion  that  Michaux  has  confounded  C.  virginiana  with  C.  serdtina;  but, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  both  the  saroe,  this  is  to  us  a  matter  of  little  oonse- 
quence.  If  they  are  not  disdnct  species,  they  are,  at  all  events,  very  distinct 
races. 

Geographyy  Hittory,  ^c,  In  the  Atlantic  states  of  Araerica,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  west,  this  cherry  is  more  or  less  abuudant,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth ;  to  which  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  tn  the  seasons,  and  of  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  unfa- 
vourable.  It  abounds  in  tbe  lllinois,  in  Genessee,  and  in  Upper  Canada;  but 
18  nowhere  more  profusely  muItipUed,  nor  more  fully  developed,  than  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Rentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  state 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  long  and  intense,  it  hardly  exceeds  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  8  in.  to  12in.  in  diameter.  In  the  southem  and  maritime 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  where  the  summer  is  intensely  hot, 
and  where  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  it  is  rarely  seen ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  its  dimensions  are  stinted ;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  soil 
more  fertile,  it  is  sufficiently  common,  tbough  less  multiplied  there  than  in 
Viivinia  and  Pennsylvania.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  is  found  associated  with 
Quercus  macrocarpa,  «/uglans  nigra,  Gledftschia  triac&nthos,  UItomb  ri^bra, 
and  Gymn6cladus  canadensis ;  forroing  immense  masses  of  forest,  which  it 
adoms  by  its  beautiful  flowers  in  Afay,  and  which  it  contributes  to  stock  with 
birds,  by  the  great  nourishment  which  it  afibrds  to  them  with  its  fruits  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  Virginian  bird  cherry  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  North  American  trees  brought  to  Engiand ;  the 
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■pecieti,  or  its  variety  C  (v.)  serotiiiay  baving  been  cultivated  by  ParkiiuoD 
in  1629,  underthe  name  of  tbe  Virginian  cherry  bay.  Tbe  species  ia  now 
very  general  in  Britisb  collections ;  and  in  some  places  in  Surrey,  for  ezam- 
ple,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  and  at  Deepdene,  it  appears  as  if 
naturalised;  plants  springin^  up  abundantly  in  tbe  woods  and  in  tbewastes, 
from  nuts  dropped  by  tbe  birds. 

Properiiet  and  Ute$.  The  wood  of  tbe  Virginian  bird  cberry  is  of  a  light 
red  tint,  wbicb  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polisb ;  it  is  also  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasoned.  In 
America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cubinetmakers  for  every  spedes  of  Aimi- 
ture;  and,  when  cbosen  near  tbe  ramification  of  tbe  trunk,  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  beauty.  Tbe  wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  black  walmit,  the  dun 
coWur  of  whicb,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  black.  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
it  is  empioyed  in  sbip-building ;  and  tbe  French  of  Ulinois  use  it  for  the  felloes 
of  wbeels.  Tbe  fruit  is  employed  to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  in  rum  or 
brandy,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  Tbe  bark  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  its  taste  being  strong,  penetrating,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  ia, 
undoubtedly,  a  useful  tonic,  and  appears  to  possess,  in  some  dc^ee,  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic  properties.  Tne  latter  quality  is  strongest  in  the  recent 
atate  of  the  bark,  and  in  tbe  distiiled  water.  {IHTwkauXy  !ii.  p.  155.)  1d 
Europe,  C  virginikna  is  planted  solely  as  an  omamental  tree ;  and,  as  sucb, 
it  weU  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  and  it  should  be  planted  in  every 
sbrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable  to  attract  fhieivorous  singing  birds. 
Ibr  soil,  situation,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C.  Padus. 


retuse, 
native 


thcre 

Grove,  and  9t.  Aiincs  HiiL    me  n«ncisomest  toui 

of  DevoD«hire*t  groundi  at  Chitwick ;  where,  afier  being  8  yean  plaoted,  it  bat  attained  the  beisbt 

of  25  ft.  fonning  a  «ngularly  rich  and  graceful  tree.  (See  the  statuUci  of  C  (v.)  aerdtina.)   The  price 

ofseedluigi.  in  the  London  nurserief,  it  50*.  per  hundred,  and  of  large  planti  1«.  6dl  each ;  at  SoU. 

wyller,  •eedlinga  are  15  Aranca  a  hundrcd,  and  latge  pUnta  1  franc  each. 

't  2\.  C.  (v.)  SERO^TiNA  Loit,    The  late;/7ou;mitg,  or  American^  Bird 

Cherry  Tree. 

IdetUificatioiL    Loi«.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  3. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  SiO. ;  Don*a  Mill.  8.  p.  515. 
Svnonumes.    PrHnu»  senStina  f*'ilUl.  Abb.,  239. ;  P.  virginiina  Miil.  Dict.,  Na  2. 
Engraving».    Willd.  Abb.,  239.  t  5.  f.  2. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  48. ;  and  wxrfig.  4ia 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc»   Leaves  ovate-lanccolate,  rather  coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated  ; 
•    the    teeth   imbricate,   yery  numerous,  and  the   lowest  ones  indistincdy 

elanded ;  midrib  downy  at  its  base.     Floral  leaves  narrowed  at  tbe  base. 

Racemes  loose.     Fruit  black.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.)     A  tree,  a  native  of 

North  America,  introduced  in  1629. 

yariett/. 

^  C.S.2  reiiua  8er.  —  Leaves  obovate,  round,  very  obtuse,  almost 
slightly  villose  beneath ;  midrib  hairy  above  and  below.  A 
of  South  America.  {Dec.  Prorf.,  ii.  p.  540.) 

Description,  4*c.  Tbis  sort  so  dosely  resem- 
bles  C.  virginiana,  that  we  have  no  doubt  wbat- 
ever  of  their  being  one  and  the  same  species. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes :  "  That  Michaux 
and  otbers  have  confounded  the  C.  ser6tina  and 
the  C.  virginihna  is  quite  certain ;  but  it  is  still 
witb  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  bow  fiur  the 
two  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  species.  The 
serratures  and  tufts  of  hair  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  are,  undoubtedly,  variable ;  and 
we  know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foliage  of  our  own  C^rasus  Padus; 
a  species  so  neariy  allied  to  this,  that  Seringe 
(in  De  Candolie'8  Prodromiu)  seems  to  doubt 
if  it  be  really  distinct."  {FL  Bor.  Amer,,  i. 
p.  170.)     By  comparing  the  trees  in  the  Lon- 
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don  Hortieultunil  Sucietj'ii  Garden,  iu  Loddiges'!  artxtretuai,  and  at  Syoa, 
we  thiiik  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  discover  anyihJDg  like  a  tped&c  dintiDCtion,  or 
even  lufficieDt  to  coostitute  a  rHCi!. 

■ITasplc  HouH.  WiHnpbnl«d,and3Dn.bl(li.  In  Hi-nroTdihln,  ii  cli«liuDt,6  icanpluiuill 
ud  Wn  bifti.  In  Vnrkikin,  ■■  OrimiInnr,13  mn  nlinted,  taa  VOll.  high,  In  gcaCfaind,  IB 
9tiLrttnaliln,i£CBlludCr  Put.l@*«npluiI«l,vidWfLllifh.  InFnncr,  ■IBarr»,]SmnnLuitcd, 
ud  ISfL  illfb.  In  SniUttluil,  In  Itac  BoUnii;  Oudm  ■!  Gcncra.SSft.  blgll,  «iIhcliun^»|iD. 
ladiuada.    Pri«.*inC.  TUjliiliM. 

r  25.  C.  (v.)  Caf&IUS  Dec.     The  Capollin  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
l^neficalbii.    Dcfi  Prod.,  £.  p.  £39. ,  Don'i  MilL,  K.  p  SIS. 
SfiKmtma.    PxHaat  ririioibo.  Flma  Aiic.ic.  triii  .VSS.  ;   !■.  uiudf luii  Mbc  cl  SaH.  Ft.  Uu 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  taiiceolate,  4^0 

scmted,  and  glabrous,  reacmbling 

in  forni,  and  neariy  in  aize,  tboae  of 

SldbL  IHigilis.    Raceiuea  lateral  anil 

tenninal.  FriuCglobose,  resemblinf;, 

in  fonn  and  colour.  that  of  C.  ayl- 

vestns.    A  native  of  Mexico,  in  tein- 

perate and  cold placea.  (dr.  Piod., 

li.  p.  539.)    Seruigc  doubts  whether 

the  rBcemes  are  not  slightlj  coni- 

pound.    Thoae  produced  un  a  plant 

beMingtfaenanie  of  ihin  species,  in 

tbe  London  Horticultural  8ociety's 

Gardcn,  are  not.     Its  leavea,  bIiio, 

are  rouch  too  broad  and  elliptical 

to  resemble  those  of  S.  fragilis ;  but 

tbe    leavea,  the   flowers,   and   the 

whote  tree,  beor  so  much  resem- 

btance  to  C.  virginians,  that  we  have 

no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety 

of  that  species,  but  of  larver  and 

more  luzuriant  growth.     There  Hre  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Societ/s  Oarden,  in  Loddigeg'B  Brboretum,  and  In  the  Htimiueniniilli  Hur- 

Bery.which  cooie  into  leaf,  flower,  and  drop  ttieir  leavea,  at  the  same  time 

aa  C.  virginiana;  but  a  vigorous  tree,  against  a  wall  in  the  HortlculturBl 
8odety'sOarden,wbichl1owerEBud  fruits  freely,  rctains  ica  leavesnearlyiill 

the  wiuter,  in  consequencc  of  che  protecCiun  it  receives  from  the  walt.    Tbia 

variety  appears  to  have  been   introduced  in  1820,  by  the  London  Horti- 

cultural  Society;  and  it  certainly  deserves  culture  with  C,  virginiilna,  in 

preference  to  C.  ser6tina,  on  account  of  iCs  Krealer  diatinctnesa.     The  bark 

is  said  to  i>e  employed,  in  Mexico,  os  a  febrifuge. 

1  86.  C.  (t.)  cakade'nsis  Loii.     The  Canadian  Bird  CherryTree. 
UnUjficallam.    I.oiM.  In  N.  Du  Ibm..  5.  n.  3.  i  D«.  Piod.,  1.  p  &».  ^  Don't  MiiL.  i-a.  £15. 
Sfwimtmrt.    PAom  cu^dinii)  miu.  ^.,  ^  p  MG.,  Pnri*  Pl.  Amcr.  Stpt.,  1.  p.  m 
amgrai^.    Pluk.  Aim.,  LiSg.r.^ 
Sftc.  Clur.,te.    LeaTHilHidlc«:ai«dltk  bnwlij  lnDccoi^tc,  (■pcccd  inio  ihe  pctMc,  mlakkd, 

dnrn., uJ imen upnn^Hth  lur&iH.    AnulTenTHonli  Amciiu.  l&c  FroA.a.v.iSB.)  Punh 

■nL"I  iDonglT  iiupHiI  tbii  labennthlng  morc  th^n  P.  hJctnMi."    In  Ihc  Scamim  Da  HcmA, 

WHnnDcn-itfiffcr.llUcbirutcilHluibird  cbcnj  Irec;  tnd  In  Ihc  Ultcr  u  ponlBC  lo  ibe 

beWMofiOn.  orSOft.;  ind  *•  biTing  hceii  Intioduacd  In  UiO,  and  producing  Iti  vhite  doiren 

■  27.  C.  iirpai.e'nsis  Ser.    The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

UmlifinUloii     Senngcifl  Dcc.  Frod.,  i  p.  MO.  ;  DoD'l  UilL.i.  p  515. 
3pn.  Okar..  *€-.     Lc»ve«  [«mbling  In  form  tl 

rHte,  «ith  btUDt  teeth,  glatorDiu,  vblliib  bcn 

lunr  ol  theoi  hairr.     Psluiicic  ■bart.  uhI. 
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PART  111. 


B.  Speciei  of  Bird  Cherry  'Dreet  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

1t  C.  pamcuidta  Lois.  (i^.  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  7.\  P,  paniculata  T^unb.^  not 
of  Bot,  Reg,,  is  s»d  to  be  a  Japan  tree,  resembung  C.  Mahdleb,  but  differiog 
in  having  larger  and  more  spreading  panicles,  smaller  flowers,  and  longer 
leaves,  which  are  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acutely  serrated. 

S  C.  acumindta  Wall.  (Pl.  Rar,  Atiat,^  iL  p.78.  1. 181.)  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  the  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  noddine,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

1t  C.  mSlUs  Dougl.  {Hook,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,,  p.  169.)  b  atree,  from  12ft.  to 
24  ft.  in  height,  with  the  racemes  of  flowers  short,  and  pubescently  tomentose. 
The  leaves  obovate-oblong,  crenated,  and  pubescent  beneath ;  and  the  fiuit 
ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  on  subalpine 
hills,  near  tbe  source  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  also  near  its  mouth.  It 
resembles  C,  pub^scens  (see  p.  705. )  in  habit ;  and  has,  like  it,  the  young 
shoots  dark  brown  and  downy. 

A  C.  emargindta  Dougl.  (Hook,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,,  p.  169.)  is  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  its  flowers  in  corymbose  racemes ;  oval, 
serrulated,  glabrous  leaves ;  and  ^obose  fruit,  astringent  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  2  in.  long ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  wood  red,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  found  wud  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

^  C.  capricida  Q.  Don.  T^  Goat-kilUng  Bird  Cherry,  Priinus  capricida  WaU., 
P,  undulkta  Hamilt.  in  D.  Don*s  Prod,  Nepal,,  p.  239. ;  C.  undulkta  Dec. 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  540.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  ^uite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  glandulous.  Kacemes  eitber 
solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  {Don*s  MiU.,  ii.  p.  515.)  A  handsome  showy  tree,  probably  evergreen, 
a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  where  the  leaves  are  found  to  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  as  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them. 
Royle  seems  to  consider  C,  undulkta  and  C,  capricida  as  distinct  species ;  and 
he  observes  that  these,  and  *'  C.  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-Iike  mon- 
strosity,  are  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  wortfay 
of  introduction  into  England."  (Boyle*s Ilktst,,  p.205.) 

1t  C.  elliptica  Lois.  (N,  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  4.),  Prunus  elliptica  TTtunb.,  is 
described  in  the  Flora  Japomca,  p.  199.,  as  a  tree,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  veiny, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  small  grape. 

§  iii.    Lcairocirasi.     The  Laurel-Cheny  Trees. 
Sect.  Char.    Evergreen.   Flowers  in  racemes. 

t  28.  C.  LUSiTA^NicA  Lois.    The  Portugal  Laurei  Cherry,  or  common 

Portugat  Laurel. 

Jdent^caUon.    Loi&  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.'5i ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  SMi ;  Don'8  Mai,  S.  b.  51& 
Synonifm^    /*rantu  lutit4nica  I^n.  Sp.,  67& ;  tbe  Cherrj  B«y ;  Ceriiier  Laurier  dd  Fortugal,  Fr. ; 

Asareiro,  PortuMuete. 
Bngravings.    MilC  Ic,  131. 1 196. 1 1. }  DUL  Elth.,  19S.  t.  l£a  f.  193. ;  our J^.  4fiL ;  aod  the  plate  of 

tfie  ipecica  in  our  Seoond  Volume 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
l^landless.  Racemes  upright,  axillar^y,  longer  than  the  leaves.  (Dee.  Prod,^ 
li.  p.  540.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  mtroduced  in  1648,  the  native  country 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Portugal,  or  the  Azores. 

Variety. 

f  C.  /.  2  Hixa  Ser.  Pviimx^  Hixa  Broussonet,  according  to  Willd,  Enum,, 
p.  517.;  P.  multi^landulpsa  Cav.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  1801,  3.  p.  59. — 
Leaves  larger,  with,  according  to  Willdenow,  their  lowest  teeth 
glanded.  Racemes  elongate.  Flowers  mor*  loosely  disposed. 
Spontaneous  in  the  islands  of  Tenerifie,  Grand  Canary,  and  rahna. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Webb  informs  us  that  this  tree,  in  its  native  localities, 
attains  the  height  of  60  (i.  or  70  ft.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
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Dacr^i&m.  The  Portupl  laurel  fass 
■n  erect  stem,  r^ularly  branched  on  every 
aide;  Beldom  exceeding  SOft.  in  heigbt; 
bnt  in  faTourable  situatioiia,  when  pruned 
to  a  sii^e  atem,  attainiag  the  height  of 
SOft.  c»  40fl.,orupwBrda.  Itiagenerally, 
however,  seen  ae  an  immeose  buah.  The 
bark  of  tbe  trvnk  is  white  or  grepBh,  and 
tbat  of  the  joung  branches  of  b  EhiDing 
purplish  black.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
fCreen,  and  the  flowen,  which  appear  in 
Jane,  nnd  are  in  long  hunches,  are  suc- 
eeeded  hy  oval  berries  of  a  dark  purple 
when  ripe.  The  tree  grows  freelj  m  any 
•oil  that  is  very  drj  snd  poor,  or  very 
«et.  It  flowen  and  ripens  its  leeds  freelj 
JD  tfae  neighbourbood  of  London,  but 
rwely  in  the  nrighbourhood  of  Paris, 
whcre  it  requirea  protection  during  wintef.  It  is  not 
makiit^  shoots  more  than  E>in.or  lOi  „     ■        .  . 

free  Boil,  and  trainet}  to  a  single  stem,ptants,  \a  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
will  reach  the  heigbt  of  from  12ft.  to  15ft.  in  lOyears. 

Geogra^y,Hittary,  ij-e.  The  Portugal  laurel  was  recdved  from  Portugal  Bbout 
IMS,  the  date  of  its  culture  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  According  to  the 
J>v  Caialogue,  it  is  a  native  of  Portii^  and  Madeira;  and  according  to  the 
NtmBeau  Du  Himel,  of  Portugal  and  Pennaylvania.  That  it  is  not  a  netive 
of  PeDnaylvaoia  appears  certain,  from  its  not  b^iu  included  in  any  of  the 
difierent  AmencaQ  floras  Ehat  bave  been  published.  F.  S.  Webb,  Esq.,  tnfonns 
ns  that,  in  1627,  he  fouud  the  common  Portugal  laurel,  on  the  Serra  de 
Gerez,  in  Portugal,  growing  about  half-way  up  the  mountdn,  and  forming 
a  sniBU  tree,  from  13fl.  to  SOft.  hiab:  the  nixa  he  found  growing  along 
with  it,  and  (brming  a  tree  from  60  It.  to  70  ft.  high.  The  Portugal  laurei 
■oon  became  a  favourite  in  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 
tfae  ISth  century,  tbis  plant,  the  common  laurel,  and  theholly  were  almoM 
tbe  only  hardj  evercreen  shrubi  procurable  in  British  nurBeries;  in  con> 
■equence  of  wbich  uiey  were  planted  every  where.  In  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Faris,  the  Portugal  laurel  is  raCher  tender,  seldom  ripening  its  fniit, 
snd  &equently  having  ita  young  shoots  killed  back  hy  the  frost ;  and  in 
Oennwiy  it  is  almost  every  where  a  green-house  shrub.  The  original  tree, 
in  Che  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  perbaps  the  first  of  the  species  that  was 
pianted  in  Britiun  (unless  there  was  one  also  in  che  Eltham  Boianic  Oarden, 
frotn  which  the  pl^t  was  figured  in  the  Horttu  EllAamemu),  was  cut  down 
sbout  16S6.  It  was  about  8AfL  or  30ft.  faigh;  aud  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  was  nearly  8fl,  in  diameter. 

pToperliet  and  Uiei,  Soil,  j-c.  In  Britain,  it  is  generallj  plantcd  solely  as 
aa  omamental  evergreen;  but  sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  in  nursery- 
gronods  and  flower.gardens.  The  berries  are  greedilj  eaten  by  hirds,  and,  at 
well  Bs  those  of  the  common  laurel,  form  a  lavourite  food  for  pheasaiits. 
Wh&t  rendens  the  tree  particularly  valuable,  Miller  observes,  is  its  being  ■■  so 
»ery  faardy  aa  to  defy  the  severest  cold  of  thia  country ;  for,  in  the  hard  frost 
of  1740,  when  almost  every  other  evei^reen  tree  and  bhrub  waa  Beverelj 
[^Rched,  Ihe  Portngal  laurels  retaiiied  thcir  verdure,  and  eeemed  to  have  felt 
no  iiytiry."  {Dici.,  6th  edit.  p.  5.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 
■eeds,  which,  before  and  aiter  sowing,  are  treated  like  those  of  the  common 
wild  cherrj  (C.  sylvistris),  or  thoae  of  tbe  bird  cherry  (C.  Padus). 

ftr^^ri*"  In  (b«  nvlghlxiurliood  of  London,  at  Svon,  Ihere  an  wenl  PDitUKil  laurel»,  IBft. 
■vl  npvwdi  ■■  belflit,iuHl  wlth  tninkB  lA  in.  Id  divnetcr;  and  «t  Chirltan  Haiua,tn  oHt  trn 
virtB  Tft.  8111.  ftt  1  rt.  I^Dm  the  ground  i  but  th«  lvi«<t  PoTtugAl  liuTel  1n  Eng]«nd  »  mtCobhim 
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u  LeMt  'pitk,  7  ytm  pluiud,'  II  U  Isn.  hi«li.  '  In  K«n<fotditiin.  il  ^d^  E^IIh  P«t,   II  li 

..  .  .,1. —  u .,. .._._,^  n  j,  ig,'^  hi-h,  di.nielor  of  thc  hBd  330.    Ir  Unbnhlr^  u 

ITft.  hlih.Kiih  *  htid  ISft.  in  dlamMcr.    In  OilbrdihlR,  m 

'Oieh^rjn.  In  Yoikihlrr, it  Honibi  Culic,  GO  iMn  pluilgd,  «Sft. 
lheh«d£4R  i  uC:annonHi]I.S3l\.h[ih,»idIbeJUDi(terorih*  hnd 
L  InScoCland.  nnr  EdLnbuith.ilOdiftiid  HauH.3un>n  t^inUit,  II  ti  illft.  hlfb,diuHls 
rihahvdmtt.  In  ATnhin,  al  BiDcendd.a)rLhigh,dl>ni«n<irtbetninliBin.,  udofththul 
sa.;  atItiwl1f,Sifthleh,dlinHUrorUictmnkSft.,  *ndorthEli«d35A.  In  Berwli^ire,  u 
HHiiHl,3aranpiinted,iind  ITIt  hi(h.    1d  Roiftmhlre,  u  EidclDe  How,  OJft.  I^.    la 

,., „, — ,_.,~._.-  aDi™miiUniiid..ndM«.  htah  dtmi«eroflbetiunkSilB.,.ndiif 

h.  In  BaDinhlie,UGordooCutli^ 
In  riefhTninnimhirT,  it  thrltfrliir 
tnink  Sln.,  iind  of  tne  bead  10  A. 


ihlr,  OOjrmn  pUnud,  and  «£  A.  htgh, 
itroBp, 60-"— "■'■'-'-^  — jfl<»  i.._i 


lud,  u  Kilkenni,in  Wondilock  Puk,'KlT»npluited,ind31ft.  hW),  Ibe  dlmto  of  th* 
Sft.lOib.uHloflheheadSgfl.  In  Wicklow,  u  Shellon  Abber, 40  reui  EOuted,  uidSSft. 
the  dtuneter  oTthe  liunk  ^ft,  ind dT Ihe hrtd 39 It.    In  Anlriin,  u  AiiiHni  CutU,  1» 


Juiled,  |g(t.bitfa,  lfaedl>DetEr<iftbelrunk3ft.Ttn.,andofUMbaii»lt    In  Ferrauiub, 

it  Flcnaoe  Couit,  40  T«i>  E'*"t^'  uMlSStt.  h<gh,  dlunetei  of  Ihe  trmik3ft.,uidoribehe*daia. 
In  Lauth,  u  Qilel  TnnplF,  SO  lein  pliuited,  uiii36n.  h)gh,  thediHneterortbe  tnink  ift.,  uid  of 

Commercial  Slalittici.  Seedling  pltmU,  in  the  London  ntiraeries,  are  5*.  per 
lOO;  transplHnted  plantB,  a  foot  hi^h,  20t.  per  100;  and  berriea  I4<.per 
bushel :  aC  BoUwyller,  wbere  it  requires  proteclion  during  trinter,  plaats  are 
1  franc  50  cents  e«ch ;  atid  at  New  York,  where  tt  is  bIeo  tender,  ptants  ai« 
I  dollar  each. 

■  29.  C.  Lavroce'ra31i$  Loi*.    The  Laurel  Cherrj,  or  common  Laurrl. 
JJaUificallm.    Lrti  in  N.  D    ~        "       "     ~       -     -  -  -      - 


Uukw.  Hnb,t5tS.;bu'liin.  Aib.,  I.  p  34^Ll'33iuidoiirj^.  4ffi. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Sfc.     Evergreen.     Leaves  coriaceous,  oTate-lanceolate,  remotelj 

serrete,  bearin^  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  S — 4  glands.   Racemes 

Bhorter  thnn  the  leavea.     Friiic  ovate-acnte.     Broughi  from  Trebisond,  in 

Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  in  1576.  (flcr. /"rorf.,  ii.  p.54fl.) 

>  C.  !>.  2  Biriegala  Hort. — Lcaves  varie^ated  with  either  whtle  or  yetlow. 
•  C.  L.  &  aneti*ti}T<lia  Hort.,  with  lcavca  nliout  athird  part  of  the  wjdth  of 

those  0?  the  species,  and  a  422 

more  dwarf-growing  pl^t.    A 

very  distinct  variety,  whieh 

seldom,  if  ever,  ftowers.     In 

Bome   nurserica,  it   i»   called 

HarlAgia  capfnsis,  ihoiigh  this 

laller   is    a    tolally   different 

plant.  (8ee  p.495.  and  p.504.) 
Dettripljon.      The   common    laurei, 
though  it  will  grow  as  high  as  the  Por- 
tugBT  laurel,   is,  in  its  htihit,  dccidedly 
B  shrnb.     Ic   is  known   st   once  from 
all  the  other  species  of  the  geniis  by  / 
the  largeness  D[  its   Bmooth,  ^ellowisn^ 
green,  shining  leaveB,  which  in  colour4 
resemble  thoi>e  of  the  common  orange;  ' 
and  in  bolb  colour  and  maenitude,  atid 
soniewhat,  also,  in  form,  tnose  of  tbe 
broad-ieaved  variety  of  Magndlia  gi^ndi- 
flAra.    The  young  shoots,  and  pelioles 
of  theleaves,  areoFa  pale  green,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  young  Ehoots 
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of  an^  other  species  of*  the  genus.  The  growth  of  the  cominoii  laurel  is  rapid 
for  an  eveigreeny  being  at  the  rate  of  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
shoots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thickness,  and 
bence  they'  recline ;  so  that  plants  with  branches  30  fi.  or  40  fl.  in  lengtb, 
tfaongfa  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs.  In 
England  it  flowers  in  Aprii  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  Not- 
witfastanding  the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary  seasons, 
it  sufiers  a  great  deal  more  from  very  severe  frosts  than  the  Portugal 
knirel,  and  is  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  which  the  latter  never  is 
in  England. 

Geo^raphy,  ISttory,  Spc,  The  common  laurel  is  found  wild  in  woody  and 
nibalpuie  regions  in  Caucasus,  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
wbere,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  large  evergreen  sbrub,  flowering  in 
Aprii.  It  was  first  received  by  Clusius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
ftom  David  Ungnad  (then  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Con- 
stantinopleV  with  someother  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  which  all  perished  by  the 
severity  of^the  winter,  and  the  careiessness  of  those  who  brought  thefn, 
ezcept  this  plant  and  a  horsechestnut.  It  was  sent  by  the  name  of  Tr^bison 
cttrmasi,  or  the  date,  or  plum,  of  Trebisond,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  8ea.  Clusius  relates  that  the  plant  of  laurel  was  almost  dead  when 
it  arrived ;  but  he  put  it  into  a  stove  exactl^  as  it  came,  in  the  same  tub,  and 
with  the  same  earth.  In  the  April  followmg  he  took  it  out,  cut  off  all  the 
dead  and  withered  branches,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place.  In  the  autumn  it 
began  to  push  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the  living  part  into  another 
tab,  and  took  great  care  of  it.  When  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  laid 
down  the  brancbes,  which  took  root,  and  he  distributed  the  plants  which  he 
thus  raised  among  his  fnends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such  was  the  origin, 
in  Europe,  of  a  shrub  now  become  so  common  every  where.  CIusius's  plant 
died  without  flowering;  but  another,  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz,  flowered  in 
May,  1583;  and  a  rew  years  aflerwards  it  flowered  with  Joachim  Came- 
raritts,  at  Nuremberg.  Parkinson,  in  his  Parcutisus,  published  in  1629,  says 
fae  had  a  plant  of  the  bay  cherry,  as  he  calls  it,  by  tbe  friendly  gih  of  Master 
James  Cole,  a  merchant  of  London,  then  lately  deceased ;  a  gr^t  lover  o£  all 
rarities,  who  had  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country-house  in  Highgate,  where 
it  had  flowered  divers  times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  dso.  He  describes  M&ster 
Cole'8  '^as  a  fair  tree,"  which  he  defended  from  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
l^  casting  a  blanket  over  the  top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre- 
serve  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  G^rard'6  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  the  laurel  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Johnson's  enlarged  edition,  published 
in  1633,  it  is  said  that  the  cherry  bay  "  is  now  got  into  many  of  our  choice  Enff- 
lish  gardens,  where  it  is  well  respected  for  the  beauty  of^^the  leaues,  and  their 
lasting,  or  continuall,  greennesse."  Evelyn,  in  the  Ist  edition  of  his  Sylva, 
pnblished  in  1664,  says  that  ''thisrare  tree  was  first  brought  from  Civit4 
Vecchia,  in  1614,  by  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to  that  illustrious  patron 
of  arts  and  antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of  Anindel  and  Surrey,"  to  wliom  this 
countrv  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Evelyn 
addii  that  he  cannot  easily  assent  to  this  tradition,  though  he  had  it  from 
"  a  noble  lord ;"  thinking  it  "  more  likeiy  that  it  came  from  some  colder 
clime.'*  By  the  Hittory  ofthe  Arundel  Famify,  it  appears  that  the  Countess  of 
Amndel  set  out  to  Italy  in  1614,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  two 
sons  to  Eneland ;  and,  as  there  are  an  immense  number  of  verv  old  laurels  at 
Wardour  Cftstle,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  tra- 
Stk>n  is  correct ;  though  the  plant  may  also  have  been  introduced  by  some 
otfaer  person.  Ray,  in  1688,  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from  Tre- 
tnaond  to  Constantinople ;  thence  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  to  England, 
where  it  was  very  common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies ;  that  it  increased, 
flowered,  and  firuited  very  well ;  was  very  patient  of  cold,  and  braved  our 
winters,  even  in  exposed  situations ;  ''  that  it  roots  easily,  grows  quick,  and 
in  a  short  tinte  becomes  a  tree  of  tolerable  size;  but  that  it  is  not  fitted 
ibr  topiary  work,  on  account  of  its  thick  and  woody  branches,"  &c.  (Hiit,, 
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p.  1550.)  Miller,  in  1752,  says,  *<  In  warmer  couDtries,  this  tree  wilhgrow 
to  B  large  size;  so  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  woods  of  them ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  grow  to  so  large  stems  in  England ;  for, 
should  these  trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  stems,  the  frost 
would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to  them  than  in  the  manner  they 
usually  grow,  with  thdr  branches  dose  to  the  ground :  howeyer,  if  these 
trees  are  planted  prettv  close  together,  in  large  thickets,  and  permitted  to 
grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  frost,  and  they  will  grow  to 
a  considerable  height ;  an  instance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plautatioD  of 
evergreen  trees  made  by  His  Orace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  hill  entirely  covered  with  lautels ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  plantations  there  are  a  great  number  of  these  inter- 
mixed  with  the  other  evergreen  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  make  a  noble  appearance."  (DicL,  6th  edit.,  art.  Pa- 
dus.)  Bradle^  mentions  that  the  common  laurel  was  grafted  on  the  chen^,  and 
on  the  plum,  in  Mr.  WhitmiII's  garden  at  Hoxton ;  and  this  practice  is  fre- 
quent  among  the  Parisimi  gardeners ;  but  the  plants,  especially  when  grafted 
staodard  higb,  never  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  remarkable  hct^ 
that  the  three  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  evergreens  of 
the  London  gardens,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  without  exception,  viz.  the  holly,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  Portu- 
gal  laurel,  are  founci  to  be  rather  delicate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  aod 
hence  the  suburban  gardens  of  that  city  are  totally  destitute  of  broad4eaved 
evergreeBS,and  have  a  naked  and  cold  appearancein  the  winter  seaaon,  which 
is  particularly  and  strikingly  unpleasant  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  clothed 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  our  English  gardens  at  that  season.  Tbe  same  ob- 
servatioBS  will  apply  to  the  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  in 
which  latter  country,  though  holly  hedges  have  been  formed  in  some  places, 
yet,  in  severe  winters,  they  are  liable,  in  common  with  laurels  and  ali  our  other 
broml-Ieaved  evergreens,  to  be  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (Les  Agremens  de 
la  Campagnef  &c.,p.205.) 

Propertiei  and  Uset,  In  Britain,  the  common  laurel  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  omamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  covering 
walls,and  for  hedges,to  aiford  shelter;  forwhich  last  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  market*gardens  about  Isleworth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  fine  hedge, 
planted  altemately  witfa  the  variegated  and  the  common  laurel,  and  trained 
so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  white  and  green ;  which,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  time,  was  reckoned  to  have  a  splendid  efiect,  though  the 
variegation  of  this  shmb  is  very  irregular,  not  constant,  and  attendcd,  in 
general,  by  mutilated  leaves.  He  also  says  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to  resem- 
ble  the  most  beautiful  headed  orange  tree  in  shape  and  verdure,  and  prc^os- 
ticates  that,  in  time,  it  may  emulate  some  of  our  lofty'timber  trees,  and  be 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  Cook,  also,  says  that  it  is  ^  a  glorious  tree 
ioT  standards ;"  but  we  need  only  refer  to  what  Miller  says  on  the  subject  (see 
above),  to  show  that  these  two  authors  were  mistaken.  The  most  general 
use  of  the  common  laurel,  at  present,  is  as  an  undergrowth  in  omamental 
woods ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Clare- 
mont,  at  Bagahot  Park,  at  Stourhead,  at  Wardour  Castle,  at  Wobnra  Abbey, 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places.  At  Ciaremont,  the  laurels  are  mixed  with 
holly  and  box  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  standards,  while  tbe 
laurels  are  kept  low.  Tfae  efiect  of  tbis,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
is  delightAil,  particularly  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  wooded  banks.  It  is 
eas^,  while  waiking  through  these  woods,  to  mistake  midwinter  for  earlv 
spnng.  In  the  woods  at  Stourhead,  the  laurel  undergrowths  are  unmixed  witli 
any  other  tree  or  shmb,  except  large  beech  trees ;  and  the  effect  of  a  mass 
of  shining  evergreens  beneatn  these  lofly  beeehes,  though  poweHiil,  is  yet 
extremely  monotonous.  At  Wardour  Ca8tle,the  laurels  grow  amon?  a  mized 
assemblage  of  trees  and  shrabs :  they  are  cut  down  periodically ;  and  they  are 
found  to  make  excellent  fiiel  and  fence-wood.     Laurel  leaves  have  a  bitter 
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taste,  and  the  peculiar  flayour  of  prusaic  acid,  which  is  common  to  bitter 
almondsy  and  to  tbe  kernels  generally  o£  the  ilmygdalee.  The  flowers  have 
a  simiiar  flavour ;  and  the  powdered  leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used  in  a  green  state  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  and  other  ctilinary  and  confectionery  articles,  but  always  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  distilied  water  from  these  leaves  is  a  virulent  poison ; 
and  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  it  in  1780, 
by  his  blother-in-law,  Captain  Donaldson,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder, 
iB  well  known.  On  bnites  the  efiect  of  laurel  water  is  ahnost  instantaneous. 
The  caae  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  which  was  the  subject  of  universal 
coDTersation  atthe  time  it  occurr^,Professor  Bumet  observes,  "has  rendered 
the  poisonous  properties  of  laurel  water  fiuniliar  to  every  one ;  and  the  fear 
it  exdted  has  unnecessarily  extended  the  evil  character  of  the  leaves  to  the 
froit,  which  is  harmless,  and,  although  not  pleasant,  is  in  some  places  made 
into  puddings."  Fortunately,  thepoison  of  thelaurel,  and  of  all  the  i^myg- 
daleae,  being  prussic  acid,  the  smell  of  that  article  is  now  so  well  known, 
and  tt  is  so  difBcult  to  be  disguised,  that  few  persons  making  use  of  it  for 
lilegEl  purposes  can  hope  to  escape  detection.  In  France,  the  laurel  is 
frequently  planted  in  tubs,  and  trained  in  imitation  of  orange  trees ;  and  in 
London,  the  commencement  of  the  orange  season  is  announced  at  some  of 
the  shops  dealing  in  that  fruit,  by  a  branch  of  laurel  being  affixed  to  the  door, 
stnck  ail  over  with  oranges,  to  imitate  an  orange  tree  corered  with  ripe 
fruit. 

Soil^  SUuationy  ^c.  Any  soil  tolerably  dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel ;  but, 
to  tfarive,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  deep  free  soil.  It  thrives 
better  as  an  undetgrowth  than,  perhaps,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  and  the  holly.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  it  requires 
to  be  cut  down  occasionally,  or  to  have  its  branches  pegged^  down  to  the 
groundy  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  young  snoots  from  them ; 
otherwise  the  plants  are  af>t  to  become  naked  below.  As  it  ripens  seeds 
almoet  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  readily  be  pro- 
po^gated  by  them ;  but  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  common,  mode  is,  by 
cnttings  of  the  summer's  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  with  a  sroaH  portion 
of  the  last  year's  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  Tbese 
will  root  the  following  spring,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  autumn.  It  is 
also  propagated  by  layers ;  and,  in  the  French  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  tRe 
coouDon  wild  cherry ;  but  such  plants,  unless  the  grafl  is  made  on  the  root, 
are  of  rery  short  duradon.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  rertilise  flowers  of  this  species  with  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  or 
of  the  Carolina  bird  cherry,  though,  perhaps,  something  worth  the  trouble 
flsight  be  obtained  by  so  domg. 

AoMctfcr.    Tbere  are  Uiye  planto  ol  the  eommon  laurel,  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  In  almoct  alt 

Sold  ptaMset  in  tJw  neigbDourhood  itf  London.  At  Syon,  at  Claremont,  and  in  the  arboretum  at 
r,  there  are  •tragffllng  itenu,  fiOft.  to  30ft.  in  hcigbt :  but  we  are  not  aware  of  there  beina  any 
lebed  iMiahes  of  tnis  ipeciea,  in  the  neigbbourhooid  of  London,  to  be  compared  with  thoce  to  bj 
in  Mme  ptacea  in  Sootiand  and  Ireland.  In  Scotiand,  in  AnguMbire,  at  Kinnaird  Caatle,  the 
lavrci,  SO  Tean  planted,  ia  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Argyllshire,  at 
1, 31  ft.  higti,  the  dlameter  of  th<  head  56  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  9  in.,  the  trunlc  branching 
otf  ait  2| ft.  flram  tbe  Brannd  ;  anolher  tree,  at  the  lame  plaoe,  haa  a  trunk  which  glrtt  4 ft.  11  in. :  both 
tneci  aie  ■uppoMd  to  nave  been  planted  upwardt  of  130  yeara.  In  Stirlingihire,  ai  Airthrie  Cagtle, 
43  Tcan  plaoted,  U  ia  4S  fl.  hlgh,  wtth  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  <Uameter  of  the  head  37  ft. ; 

ft  Vim,  Flcani^  yeart  planted,  it  U  90  ft.  high,  thediameter  of  the  trunk  10  tai.,  and  of  the  faead  17  ft. 
a  Isdand,  in  Tipperary.  in  the  Clonmel  Nursery,  86  yeers  planted,  it  is  525  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  tbe  mpmot  eorered  by  the  branches  is  60  ft.  In  Widuow,  at  Shelton  Abbey,  90  Tean  planted,  it  is 
45  ft.  hfi^,  thfc  diameter  oT  the  trunk  is  6  ft..  and  of  the  bead  101  ft.  Tbe  heaa  is  oTal,  and  is  supu 
ported  iSj  a  oooglomeration  of  bmnchca,  whicn  unite  about  1|  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  stands  in  a  Ugnt 
fooniT  solL  oa  a  substratum  of  sblngle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  tnis  is  the  largest  common 
laard  ia  toe  workL  In  1825,  this  tree  was  measorcd  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Trinity  CoUcge  Botanic 
Garden  at  Dublin,  when  it  was  fbund  S4  ft:  high,  and  the  head  S84  ft  6  In.  in  circumference  {Dttb. 
na.  Jmm^  ToL  L  p.  4S9L) ;  so  that,  if  the  dimensions  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  tbose  sent  to  us,  are 
teCh  eonrcct,  the  nte  of  incrcase  of  thlf  tree  mnst  be  no  less  remarkable  f  han  its  magnitude. 

Cammerdal  StatisHes,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries»  1  ft.  high, 
8t.  per  100;  and  from  8ft.  to  3ft.  high,  16i.  per  100:  atBoUwyller,  where 
it  18  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  requiring  to  be  protected  through  the  winter, 
1  franc  50  cents :  and  at  New  York,  where  it  is  also  tender,  1  dollar. 

3c 
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t  30.  C.  cabolimia'na  Afichx.     The  Carolina  Bird  Cherrj  Tree. 

UtiU^ltrltoK.    Hiriii.  Fl.  B«.  Aur,  I.  p.  las. ;  LaiL  In  N.  Du  Hm,,  S.  p  S, ;  I>«-i  NUL.  i. 

friuiwiiKf.    PtanuacJuoliiKtuii  ,fa.  Ah^.  Kn.,3.  p.  163. ;  P.  Kmprrvlrau  IFtUA  fwB. ;  ndi» 

cudliiHw  WfU.  DlrL,  Vb.  k  ;  WIM  Dnnie,  ^■vr. 
fnfTMAvf.    mdii,  AHLd'AiTi<i.,ill.7.i  mnd  our^if.Ma, 

i^c.  £Aar.,  <^.  ErergreeD.  Lesres,  with  the  peliole  ahort ;  and  the  diik 
taoceolate-oblong,  mucrTonate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  nostlj  entire. 
Flowere  densely  ditposed  in  Biillar;  rBcetnes,  thst  are  Bhorter  tban  the 
leaves.  Fruit  neariy  globose,  mucronate.  (Dfc.  Prod.,  ii,  p.540.)  An 
erergreen  tree,  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Caro- 
Kna  toPlorids;  introduced  in  1759,  and  forming  rather  a  teoder  eieigreeD 
shrub  in  British  gardens. 
Deteription,  i^c.     In  its  □Btive  country,this  423 

tree,   according   to  MichauK,  grows   to   the 

hei^t  of  30  a,  or  SOfL,  and  ramifies  et  a 

ahort  distance  &om  the  ground,  fonning  a 

tufted  head.     Tbe  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 

dun  colour,  and  is  commonly  without  cracks. 

The  leBves  are  smooth,  ehining  on  their  upper 

surfoces,  and  about  3in.  long.     The  flowers, 

which  open  in  May,  are  white  and  numerouB, 

bdng  arranged  in  little  bunches  1  in.  or  U  in. 

long,  «bich  epnng  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 

The  fruit  is  Emari,  oval,  and   nfarly  black  : 

it  consifits  of  a  soft  stone,  surroiinded  by  a 

small    quBntity   of  green    pulpy   substance, 

which  is  not  eatable.      The  fruit  hangs  on 

during  the  gredter  part  of  the  fbllowing  year, 

Ro  tfaat  the  tree  is  at  tbe  SEirae  time  laden 

*rith  truit  and  flowera.     These  flowers,  Mi- 

chaux  remarks,  are,  of  all  others  which  he 

has  obsetved  in  Carohna  and  Georgia,  the 

most  Bougbt   after  by  bees.     The   trce,  he 

addi,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 


iO 


ri,C 


is  geneTBlly  selected  by  the  inhabitants 
mly  on  this  account,  but  because  it  grows 

h  rapidity,  and  affords  an  impenetrable  sbade.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
handsome  ever^reen  shrub,  resemblins  C.  lusitsnicai  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  flowers,  which,  from  the  figure  in  Michaux,  &om  which  ours  was  copied, 
appear  to  be  almost  without  petals. 

Geography,  Hitlrrn/,  ^c.  This  tree  is  found  in  ihe  Bahama  [slanda;  Bnd 
in  North  America  it  ^pears  to  be  confined  to  the  islands  which  are  on  the 
cout  of  the  two  Carohnas,  Geoi^ia,  and  the  two  Floridas.  On  the  mainlaad 
it  is  seldom  Ibund  growing  wild,  even  at  8  or  10  miles'  distance  from  the  sea. 
It  waD  lirBt  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Cateaby;  snd  the  seeds  cere  sent 
to  Miller  in  ITA9,  under  the  name  of  baslard  mahogany.  Seeds  of  it  are 
frequently  iraported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plantt  rearcd ; 
but,  as  they  are  rather  teader,  and,  north  of  London,  would  require  tbe  pro- 
tection  of  a  wall,  they  are  ver^  seldom  aeea  in  BritiBh  gardens.  Tbe  largeBt 
plant  which  we  know  of  is  m  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833, 
it  formed  a  bush  10  ft.  high,  with  a  head  about  IS  f^.  in  (liametcr,  liawerii^ 
and  firuiting  occaBionally. 

Propertiet  and  U$a.  The  wood  is  rose-colaured,  and  of  a  very  fine  graio ; 
but,  even  tn  America,  it  is  too  scarce  to  be  applied  to  useful  puiposes ;  tha 
uee  being  there,  as  here,  considered  entirely  as  one  of  omainent.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  smella  strongly  of  prussic  acid ;  and  from  it,  Michaui  observes, 
a  tiragrant  apirituoua  liquor  may  be  obtBined. 
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SoUy  SSiuaUon^  S^c,  A  deep,  free,  dry  soil,  and  a  nheltered  situation,  are 
essential  to  thls  apecies ;  whictiy  north  of  London,  as  already  observed,  will 
be  safest  placed  agaxnst  a  wall»  or,  probablv,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  laureL 
In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  m>m  seeds ;  and  plants,  of  which 
tfaere  are  now  (1836)  abundance  in  the  Fulham,  Epsom,  and  Milford  Nur- 
series,  are  1«.  6J.  each. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfCerasus* 

Id  De  CandoUe**  /yvdErofm»»  and  in  Don*«  JUiiUer,  two  Wert  fndUn,  and  ibur  South  Am«ietta, 
ipeciefaredescribed:  batonlTtwo  of  these(C.  Bphcrocftrpa  Li^.t  P.  iph«roc£rpa  Swarix,  Don*9 
MOL,  U.  p.  51d. :  juid  C  occicknt&lU  Loi».^  and  D<nC»  MOl^  U.  pi  516.,  P.  OccidentUii  Swartz)  have 
been  introduoed  into  Britain.  Tliey  are  both  considered  hot-houie  plants,  but  might,  probably,  be 
aeellBntiaed.  Ra<lneM|u&  under  tbe  artiele  Frbnut,  in  hHMedieal  Fiorot  vol.  ii  pt  45SL,  •ayi  tbtt  he 
haa  piepared  a  ■umogvapli  of  40  wild  Anerlcan  ipeclefl  of  Prdnua ;  under  whico  genut,  wlth  Lin. 
BMM,  he  ineludea  both  plumi  and  ch«Tte6 :  only  95  of  which,  he  sayi.  are  deicribed  by  author* ; 
Irat  we  are  nct  aware  that  any  work  of  this  deicriptiQn  haa  been  publi«hed. 


Sect.  IL     Spirjeem, 
Genus  VI. 


lI 


PU^KSH/il  Dec.     The  Purshia.    Lin,  Sytt.  Icos^ndria  Monog^ia. 

IdemiffieaUam,    Oec  in  Thm.  of  Lin.  So&,  IS.  p.  157. :  Prod.S.  pi  541. ;  UndL  in  Bol  Reg.,  1 1446. ; 

Doa*i  HUl.,  9.  pi  517. 
AmoafWK.    ^drea  Fb.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pb  SS..  not  of  Aublet 
Zk't  imtiom.    FrederiA  Pur$k  flnt  characterised  tne  only  known  ipeciei  in  hii  Hora  Americtt  Sep- 

temtriomaU»,  and  named  it  Tfgirea  tridentlita.  The  generic  name,  however,  baving  been  preoccu. 

pM  by  Auuet,  De  Candolle  has  naaed  Che  pretent  geniM  after  Purth  himaelf. 

m  l.  P.  TRiDENTA>rA  Dec.    The  ^toothed-leaved  Purshia. 

Mdetdi/leatiem.    Dee.  tai  Lin.  Tkwit.,  12.  p.  157. ;  Prod.,  S.  p.  541. 

%nui^iiii'.    IMIfn»  tridentita  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sent.,  1.  p.  33.  t  !&,  not  of  AuUet 

* '- —     A.  FL  Am.  Sept»  1 15u ;  Bot  Re».,  t  144& ;  and  our;^  4M,  425. 


Detcription^  ^c,  A  spreading  subdecumbent  shrub,  scarcely  exceeding  2  ft. 
m  height,  with  numerous  branches,  small  whitish  leaves,  and  rather  many 
4@4  small  yellow  flowers,  which  begin  to 

expand  about  the  middle  of  May, 

and  thence   continue,  successively, 

into  June.    The  leaves  are  grouped» 

wedce-shapedy  and  ending  in  2 — 3 

teeth  tbat  are  lai^  for  Sie  size  of 

the  leaf,  villose  above,  but  covered 

beneath   with    a  white    tomentum. 

Buds  scaly.     Sdpules  none,  or  mi- 

nute.  (Dec,  Prod»^  iL  p.  541.,  and 

amplified  from  observation.)  A  native  of  North  America» 
in  pastnres  by  the  river  Columbia.  It  was  almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen 
tliroudh  an  unmense  tract  of  barren  sandy  soil,  firom  the  head  source  of 
tbe  Hissouriy  to  the  Falls  on  the  Columbia,  and  from  36°  to  48°  n.  lat. 
^^Dougku^  in  Hook,  Bor,  Atner,)  It  was  introduced  in  1626.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
about  2  ft.  or  3  A.  high,  which  flower  fireely  every  year.  Thev  require  a  drv 
Ikht  soil;  and  cuttines  of  the  young  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  hantf- 
^aa.  Plants»  in  the  London  nurseries,  not  being  much  asked  for,  are  2s,  6tL 
b« 
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EE^RA/J  Dec.    Thb  KEttniA.    Lia.  S^it.  Icosfindria  Poljg^nia. 

ih  af  Lln.  8oc,  II.  p.  166.  i  Fnd.,  1.  |l  HL ;  Dm^  ttiU.,  S  n  SIT 
_i.™..  -^^„  spine'*  dtmt. 


>'nica  Dec.    The  J^ian  KerriB. 


DeicriptioH,  4c.     A  Bhrub,  m  natire  42S 

cf  J^Hin,  introduced  in  ITOO,  and  for 
B  long  tinie  treated  as  a  EtoTe,  and 
■ftenrards  as  a  greeo^ouse,  plant ; 
but  it  haa  been  ultimBtel]'  fbuna  quite 
hardf .  It  bas  soft,  and  not  rery  per- 
siatent,  wood,  dothed  with  a  amooth 
greeniafa  barfc;  twig-like  branchea; 
kavea  that  are  onte^auceolate,  and 
aefrated  with  large  and  unequal  teeth, 
featber-YODed,  uid  cmcave  on  the 
upper  sutfitce :  H^puleB  that  are  linear- 
nibulate;  and  yellow  flowera.  The 
■ingle-dowered  «tate  of  tbia  (peciefl 
bas  only  lateW  bcen  introduced ;  and 

it  flowered,  for  tbe  first  time  in  England,  in  the  Chelaea  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1636.  The  double-flowered  Tariety  has  become  so  common  a«  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  eren  of  iabourerB'  cottages.  It  is  a  most  omamentBl 
and  beaudful  ahrub,  from  itsvoy  numerous,  lane,  golden,  sub-globular  blo>- 
■oms,  which  begiii  to  qipear  in  Fdiniary  or  Marcli,  and,  in  toierBblj  nKHst 
■oil,  and  a  warm  aituation,  continue  to  be  produced  (br  several  months.  It  \t 
generally  pUnted  againat  a  wall,  more  especially  north  of  Londoil.  It  ia 
esailj'  and  rapidly  propc^ted  by  ita  sprouting  suckera.  Plants,  in  the  Loodon 
nurseries,  are  50«.  per  100;  at  Bollwyller,  it  is  10  firancs  per  100;  and  at 
New  York,  50  centa  each. 

Genus  VIII. 


□GD 


SPIRJE:A  L.    Thb  Spirka.    Lm.  ^it.  IcotindriB  Di-Pentagfnta. 

UeHfteattim.    Ud.  QtD.,  Ma  fSl.  i  Garta.  FnKL.  I.  p.  S37.  t  ffl.  i  D«e.  Ptod.,  ft  p.  Ml. )  Do 
-  -     '  -      ■  l.p.W.;  StMt,  K 

niUlln  dT  tb 


Dticriptio»,  ^c.  Low  deciduous  shrubs,  with  eonspiciious  flowera  of  con- 
sider«ble  elegance  and  beauty.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  suckers, 
wfalch,  in  genoal,  thev  produce  in  abundance.  They  wiU  grow  in  aoy  comnMm 
soil;  and  the  price  of  most  of  liie  sorts,  in  the  London  nuneries,  is  {ront  I*.- 
to  1(.  6d.  each,  or  from  50i.  to  75i.  per  hundred ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  centa 
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to  1  fnDceacb ;  Bnd  at  New  Yoric,  from  25  centi  to  HO  cents  each.     Seeds  of 
ooe  OT  two  of  the  spedes  ms;  be  procured,  io  London,  Bt  6J.  per  packet. 

$  i.  Phi/iocirpos  Csaib. 

JhfjMWan.  Fmn^liu»,  lUvUa,  uidtarpof,  ■  fruit;  Id  ntentn  to  Itas  bliddsT  cupcUi 
Srcf.  Char,  Ovaries  coanected  at  the  bese.  Torui  liniDg  the  calvciae  tube. 
Carpels  bladdery,  ratber  memhranous.  Ovula  8 — 3,  fixed  to  me  semJDi- 
ferous  marein  of  the  cantel,  ovoid,  at  firat  horizontal,  but  at  length  sub- 
pended.  Flowen  henDapnrodite,  disposed  in  umbela.  Pedieela  l-ffewered. 
Lesves  tootbed,  or  aomcwhat  lobed,  imiaUy  stipulate.  (Ain'(  Afitf.,  ii. 
p.  517.) 

'      ■    I.    &  OPULIPOYIA    L. 
Kini  Btfk.  Amtt. 


in  ovate  figure,  doubl;  serrated,  petioled,  and  manjr  ol 

s^uled.       Flowers    white,     nume- 
^  roui,  disposed  in  stallied  bemispbe- 
riJcal  corymba ;   the  pedjcel  of  each 
flower  siender  and  glabraus,     Sepals 
■preadbg.     Torus    wboLy   connaie  \ 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.    Ovanes 
eoiinate  with  each  other  at  tbe  hase. 
Ovnlea  in  each  2 — 3,  affined  to  the 
margin,  cgg-Bhaped,  at  first  horizon- 
tal,  Bt  lenetb  tbe  one  peadulou.s,  the  rest  ascending. 
Carpels  bladderv,  rsther  membrvnaceous,  large  and 
divergins.    Seeds  obovate,  glossy,  and  veliow.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  h.  p.  5i2.)     A  sbrub,  a  natlve  of  North  Am»- 
ricB,  [h)m  CanHda  to  Carolina ;  found  on  the  banks 
of  riven,  particulsrly  among  the  roountains,  where  it  ia  generally  known  by 
tbe  name  of  Nine  Bark,     It  was  introduced  by  Bishop  Conipton,  in  1690; 
Bud,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  tbe  hugfat  of  B  (t.  or  10  tt.,  Sowering  in 
June  and  Julj.     It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundauce  of 
white  flowers,  idiich  are  produced  in  corynibs,  and  reserable  tbose  of  the 
Ouelder  rose;    and  ttom  tbe  niuneroua  ioflated  reddish  capsules  whicb 
■ucceed  the  liowers.     The  leavea,  whicb  are  lobed  and  veined,  die  off  of 
B  purplish  red  miited  with  yellow.     In  British  nurseries,  the  pWt  is  gene- 
rally^  propagated  by  divieion  of  the  root ;  but  sometimes  by  layers,  or  by 
nittings  of^the  young  wood  put,  in  autiunn,  in  a  shady  border.  in  a 
saiidy  soiL 

s.  IDte.  Pna.,  II  p.  5«.)    KTt 


•  9.  S.  CAPiTL^T*  Pk.     Tbe  c»pita.te-e«rymbed  Spinea. 
/^i^tmin.    RlF1.Ah.  Se|it,L  [imgCHAHflMVi  DMi.ftod.,S.^G4L|  DoOIUU;, 

%mnii»    S.  opolinilli  TU.  Ilaot. 

^ec  Ctar.,  4«.  Larei  orHe,  iaablj  Cootbfil,  ■Imvl  loM ;  iMMilli  HHfwhw  lad  tnwt™», 
nowoi  dkvBSI  la  tmnlul  lubopluita  cotrnibi  |ii«*d  on  tht  )«og  uduncln.  Ctl; i  timD- 
ttmt,  Spoiuumu  Iji  Nonh  AmBricfl,  od  Iti  eutent  ODUt,  ud  bv  tbe  rirer  Columbla.  iDee. 
Prait,lL  P.542.)  AccoRHngtD  Bmi^  BBrttu  BmanMttm,  ti.  1890,  p.  1M.,  ttali  «h  UUndiaetd 
imo  Brllun  ia  Itffl.    It  btM  «hlte  flowot,  ud  bu  pnduccd  IbeiB  boe  Iji  JoDe  oihI  Juljr.    We 

•  3.  S.  HOi«o'cTNA  Torrey.    Tiie  monogynous  Spinea. 

AaknibpDwte>Wlhebtithtof3n.ortft.t>ntheItock|HoiratilnL  [SoaV  WU,,  tt.  pL  m)  Ho 
3r  3 
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§  ii.  ChamadTT/an  Ser. 


XVrAMiMeMt. 
leaTet. 


Fram  CMamde*dnt9f  tbc  name\»r  tht  geroiandcr ;  frou  a  BlmUarlty  in  the  Ibnii  of  the 


iSSpc^.  C%ar.  Ovaries  distinct.  Tonis  with  its  bese  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  but  with  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Flowers  each 
upon  a  diBtinct  pedicel,  and  aisposed  in  umbels  or  corymbs.  LeaTea  entir^ 
or  toothed,  without  stipules.  {Dec,  Prod,,  n.  p.  642.) 

m  4.  S.  CHAMADRiFo^LiA  L.    Thc  Oennander-leaved  Spiraea. 

MOeniUlottikm.    lin.  So.,  701;  Cufilx  Moo^g. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  5tf. ;  Dod>i  ]fU].,8L  p.  51& 

SMKMiyntf.    S.  caQtomeiMU  Limr. 

Emgrwrimg».    Fdl.  FL  Ron.,  1 15L }  and  cnxjlg.  tta 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  tip  in  a  aerrated  mannery  glabrous. 
Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals  veiny, 
reflexed.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iL  p.  642.) 

VttHcties.    Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  followinf  fbrms  of  thb 
spedes ;   to  which,  we  think,  might   be  added  S,  «Imifbua,  S,  flexudsa, 
S,  crata^^dliay  S,  detulaefolia,  and,  perhaps,  some  others. 
A   S.  c.  1  tnilgdrit  Camb.  Monog.  —  JLeaves  with  the  disks  broad  and 

glabrous ;  the  petioles  ciliated. 
A  S.  c.  2  media  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  342.,  Camb.  M onog.  —  Leaves 

smaller,  slightlv  viilose  upon  both  surfiuses.   Flowera  snraller.    Wild 

in  Canada,  and  upon  the  rocks  of  Dahuria. 
A  S.  c.  3  obiongi/dSa  Camb.  Monog. ;  S.  oblong^lia  Waldit,  ei  Kit.  PL 

Hung.f  iii.  p.  261.  t.  236.,  and  in  Hort.  Brit.  —  Leaves  narrower,  aiid 

lcss  serrated. 
A  S.  c.  4  ntbracemota  Ser.  —  Flowers  distantly  disposedalong  a  length- 

ened  rachis. 
A  S.  c.  6  incUa  Hort.  (  ?  i9.  incisa  Tltunb.^  has  been  raised  from  seeds 

received  from  Gerroan^  through  Mr.  Hunneman ;  and  it  appears  to 

be  only  a  variety  of  tlus  species. 

Dcicription,  S^c.    A  shrub,  varying  in  heigfat  from  429 

2fl.  to  6fl.,  or  more;  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Dahuria,  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  also  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  common  throueh- 
out  the  whole  of  Siberia,  Dahuria,  and  KamtschatKa; 
and,  in  the  Utter  country,  the  leaves  are.  used  as  a 
subsdtute  for  tea ;  and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are 
bored  for  tobacco-pipes.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  under  diflerent  names;  and  its 
numerous  varieties  have,  we  believe,  eiven  rise 
to  several  supposed  species.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
varies  exceedingly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
plant,  in  the  largeness  or  smalbess  of  its  leaves,  and 
m  their  being  more  or  less  cut  or  serrated,  and  more 
or  less  smooth,  or  pubescent.  In  Bridsh  gardens,  it  is 
a  verv  omamental  hardy  shrub,  producing  its  corymbs 
of  wbite  flowers,  which  are  tolerably  large,  in  June 
and  July ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules,  the 
seeds  endosed  in  which  are  grey  and  small,  resembling  sawdust.  In  Martjrn^a 
MiUer  it  is  stated,  that  this  shrub  makes  beautifui  garden  hedges,  beinf 
endrely  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  June.  Though  the  seeds  ripea  ii 
England,  plants  can  seldom  be  raised  from  them ;  and,  as  this  species  doe 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

A  6.  iS'.  (c.)  rLMiPO^LiA  Scop.    The  Elm-leaved  Spinea. 

Jdent^ficatiim,    Soopi  FL  Carn.,  ed.  8.  v.  L  p.  340. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  LoU.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  6L  p.  4. 
_     .     -       -.-     -.     _  gjj^ 


Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  548. ;  Don*f  MUL,  8. 
cfaj 


^noiymft.    &  cfaamaMlrifbliA  Jacq.  hori.  VMah.t  1 14a,  UmOL  In  Bot.  Reg..  1 8Sa 
Emgravingt.    Soop.  FL  Cam.,  ed.  ^  t.  L  t  8SL ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6L  t  la  ;  Jaca  Hort.  V 
aa  5.  diamcdriioUa ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  128SL ;  Bot  Calx,  1048. ;  and  our^f.  490. 


Vittdobi,  t  IMl 


CHAP.  XLII.  ROBA  CEX.      SPIKJE  A. 

Spec.Char.,ic.  LeaTea  oTate-lanceo- 
late,  acute,  flat,  Bharply  Herrated,  ^'SO 

dluited.  Flowen  tenninal,  in 
rathar  faeinispherical  corytnbs. 
S^ml*  relleied.  A  natJve  of 
Carinthia  and  Siberia.  (Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  5*2.)  iQtroduced  in 
1790,  and  producing  its  white  i 
flowera  in  June  ond  Julj.  Height 
from  3ft.  to  5ft.  It  U  one  of  1 
the  bandsonest  npecies  of  this 
aection.  Seringe  aaka  if  it  ia  not 
a  mietf  of  S.  chanadril^ia  L, ; 
and  Dr.  lindlcy  {Bot.  Beg.,  t. 
829.)  appean  to  consider  it  as  identical  with  thU  speciea. 

Tis.  (c.)o.!»k»»a*.rt«S«.— Inlbttimrtrtji  whorlQf  di*fnEtl««m,  IhitinpMMH 
ecetolc,  tai  thmlj  ttrrtUi,  iiccuidHlli*  [>l«ciiftheKpili,iDdl>d«cilbRlu 
"--- * — nid.    PcUliuid  it  ■'         '     " 


licd  wlib  thlL  (Dre.  Prii, 


Tfae  Sexib\e-branched  Spines. 

Dwt  uuL,  a.  PL  51S. 

j^prc.  CAar.,  ^c.  Leaves  lancedate,  glabrous;  from  the  tip  to  the  middle 
dcBtately  serrete.  nowerB  in  corymbB.  Its  native  country  ia  not  stated. 
Seringe  enquires  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  S.  vlmifdlia.  0)ec.  Frod.,  i). 
p.  549.)  Introduced  in  1820  {  ^wing  to  the  fa^ht  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ; 
tuid  {Moducing  its  wfaite  flowera  in  June  and  July.  There  are  planta  iu  the 
HorticultuTal  Society'E  Garden,  and  at  Mesars.  l.oddiges's. 


«d  In  t«nn]mil  compDujiil  carrnibii,  wboK  oompcMlu 

ll  wblle  flowen  In  June  ahd  Julj.     H  growt  to  lh« 
In  lh>  HdRIcuIIUbI  Sodelr'!  Oud«. 

FaH.     The  Birch-leaTed  Spiraea. 

Cninb.  Honos,  i  DcA  rnxL,  «.  p.  SM  j  Dbd-i  HUI., 
tnun.  BoL,  *.  p-iffl.i  tS.cnU^t!M*IJi.Smm.,  X. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Lcaves  broedly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous;  the  petiole  very 
■hort.  Plowers  in  ftatigiate  panicleB.  Carpela  5,  upright,  gTabrous.  A 
natiie  of  Siberia.  (Dec.  Prok.,  ii.  p.  544.)  Said,  also,  to  be  found  in 
North  Amenca,  on  the  Blue  Mountama,  and  in  various  otlier  placea  ou  the 
westem  coaat.  (Mooi.  Fl.  Bor.  Arner.)  It  was  iutroduced  into  Englaiid 
in  1819,  and  produces  its  wjiitish  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
«  9.  S.  CA^NA  WatdMt.  ef  KU. 


Uemtl^tttom. 


DoD-i  KIH.,  i. 


£iLFl.IUr.  Huii»,3.  tK7. 

3cr.,  ^    LcAf  Dvcfy  of  iboul  tlifi  iIh  ofthit  of  Sitlx  rtpcn»  or  S.  «rflfntca,  uute,  pcrftctlT 

«,«tll|litlTtDo(biid,iHiuiI;vilUiH.  CarTiDbiumewbitnccnMHi  thclUcrilona  poduncled, 

—  ' — eil,»nd  1»«.     Sepdi  >pn«]in(.     Stjl»  tlllck.     Cmtpcle  dlTcrgmL  nthcr  tIIIom.     A 

IwilMvand  hlfh  roeki  of  CniuU.  iDtc.  PraL,  11  p.  543.1    [ctmluced  Id  IKSj  iiid 

Ibc  belghl  oT  S  It,  tnd  U>  flawer  In  Junc  ud  Jul;.    We  hnc  nol  Hen  tbe  plint. 

*    10.  I?.  TBILOBA^A 

a>wijjini.     £  tiiJOU  Oon'l  Mm.,  E.  p.  SIR. 
iSirSmtt     PiaROB,  i.LI7.i  WUc.  C 
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ARBOR£TUM   AND   FliUTICETUM. 


PART  111. 


.«.P^Stti 


Spec,  Char,^  4"^*  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  creotited,  da^ 
brous,  reticulately  veined.  Flowers  in  umbeL-uke 
coiymbs.  Sepals  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  A 
native  of  the  alps  of  AltaL  (Dec,  Prodi^  ii.  p.  543.) 
Introduced  in  1801 ;  growing  to  the  hdgbt  of  1  ft.  or 
2ft. ;  and  producing  its  abundant  flowerB  in  Mav.  \ 
This  species  is  very  handsome,  with  bfanches  spreaa* 
ing  honzontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  seaBon, 
numerous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers ; 
which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
piant,  and  its  glaucous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  out- 
line,  and  yet  lobed,  render  the  spedes  a  very  inte- 
resting  and  omamental  one. 

A  11.  S,  ALPi^NA  Pa//.     The  5i6erian  alpine  Spinea. 

Idtni^fiealkm.    Pall.  FL  Rcni.,  L  p.  88.  t.  sa,  aocording  to  Camb.  Mow«. ;  Dec.  Prod. 

Dool  MilL,  S.  p.  5ia 
Mt^;nuing$,    FalL  FL  Rom^,  L  1 20. ;  «nd  our  Jlg.  tiS. 

S^c.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  sea- 
sile,  serrulated,  glabrous ;  the  midrib  pinnatel  v 
branched.  Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  and, 
in  manv  instances,  leafless,  corymbs.  Sepab 
ascendmg.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  A  native 
of  the  wooded  alps  of  Siberia;  introduced 
in  1806 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  June.  Its  flowers 
are  white. 

Remark.  A  kind  of  5^irse^  is  eztant,  in  some 
Enplbh  ooUections,  under  the  name  of  S.  alplna; 
which  must  be  very  distinct  from  the  above,  as 
it  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  umbels,  in  the  mode 
of  S.  Aypericifblia,  to  which,  in  its  leaf,  it  also 
assimilates.  It  does  not  resemble  that  species  in  being  of  upright  growth; 
nor  is  it  so  tall ;  but  it  is  dwarfer,  and  spreadingly  branchea.  Its  flowers 
are  produoed  in  April,  almost  before  the  leaves,  and  perfaaps  earUer  than 
those  of  anv  other  und  of  ^Sjpirse^  in  firitish  coUections :  thev  are  not  white, 
as  those  of  S,  Aypericifdlia,  but  of  a  yellowij»h  or  greemsh  white.  Plants  of 
this  kind  were  raised  from  exotic  seeds,  in  the  CSimbridge  Botanic  Gardeo, 
before  1824.— J.2>. 

A  12.  S.  HTPERiciFo^LiA  Dec.    The  Hypericum-leaved  Spirsea. 

IdemiVUMlion. 
StMOiuniteM.    1 
Sngraving.    Oux Jlg.  433. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  3 — 4-nerved, 
entire  or  toothed»  glabrous,  slightly  downy;  primary 
veins  pinnately  branched.  Flowers  in  either  peduncied 
coryrobs,  or  sessUe  lunbels.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.  Sepals  ascending.  A  native  of  Europe  and 
Amenca.  A  species  that  presents  diversiied  appear- 
ances.  ^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  native  of  Canada;  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  that,  like 
most  of  the  species  of  the  secdon  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  only  to  be  tound  wild  in  the  Old  World. 

Varietiet,    Serinffe  has  characterised  6  forms  of  this  species,  which   he 
describes  as  foUows : — 

m  S.  h.  1  nralentis  Ser.   S.  crenata  Xm.,  Fitch,  in  Litt.,  and  Don^t  MilL, 

ii.  p.  519.;  S.  Aypericifbtia  Camb,  Mono^, —  Branches  rigid,  thickiab. 

Leaves  ovate-rounded ;  the  whole  margm  crenated.  A  native  of  the 

Ural  Mountains. 

•  S.  h.  2  PltikefU!6^9i  Ser,  S,  Aypericif6Iia  lAn.  Sp.,  70 1 .,  and  Don*t  MiU., 


Dee.  FI  Fr.,  5.  p.  645.  i  Prod.,  2.  n.  54SL ;  Don*a  MUL,  2.  p.  5ia 
Bjpiticam  Mdex  Hort. ;  Italian  Mkj. 


A06&  CE£.       jfmR£'A 


I  tViild.  Eniaii., 


p.  645.,  Pluk.   Pkt/t^  I.  218.   f.  5.  - 

Lea«es    periectiy    entire,     glabrous. 

Flovrera  id  wsmle  coryinbB.    A  native 

of  Canada. 
*   S.  b.  3  acila  Ser.     S.  acutif%lia   WiUd. 

Etum^   5M.,      Canb.  Monog.,     and 

i>c>n'(  Milt.,  ii.  p.  519. ;   5.  ^bfrica 

Hort.  Par.,  Bccording  to  CoTnb.  Mo- 

nog.;   S.  ambtgua  Palt,,  and  our^. 

434.  —  Leaves  qxithulate,    eloogate, 

acute,  perfectly  entire,  or,  rarely,  3 — 5- 

toothed,   rather    glabroua.      Flowefs 

iD  sessile  corymbs. 
tt  S.  h.  4  cnndta  Ser.     S.  obovata  WaliUl.  et  KU.  f  l 

541.,   Camb.  MoBog.,    Barr,  Icon,  Rar.,  a. 

1378.  t.  564. ;   S.  iypericifSlis  y,  Dec.  Fl, 

Fr.,  V.  p.  6*5, ;   S.  creotkta  Lm.  &>.,  70t., 

Canii.  Monog.,   and  Doa'i  MiU.,  u.  p.  519. 

and  our^.  433.  —  Leaves  obovate. 
■   S.  b.  5  lavTamca  Ser.  S.  savr&nica  Beuer  in 

Litt.,andiJon'(  3^.,ii.  p.519.;  ^.crenata 

PalL  Ft.  Rou.,  i.  p.  35.  t.  19. ;  S.  Ayperici- 

f&lia  VBT.  ^  lonpfolia  Lcd.  Fl.  Rott.  Mt.  lU., 

t.  429. ;  and  our  Ji^.  436.  —  AU  parts  pubee- 

cent.    Leavea  entire,  or,  at  the  tip,  toothed. 

Flowers  minute,  diapoaed  iu  dense  terminal   i 

corjmbs.     It  is  wild  about  Barniioul,  and  in  Podolia. 
a   8.  b.  6  Bcuerikna  Ser.    S.  cren&ta  Better,  in  Litt. ;  S.  lavr&nica  ^ 

BesserifiRa  Don's  Mill.,  ii.p.  519.,  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,t.l258. — All part« rather glabrous.  Leaves 

tnostly  entire.     Flowers  disposed  in  rather  lax 

terminal  corymbs.     A   native  of  Podolia  and 

Caucasus. 
Heterifttiim,  S[c.    S.  Aypericifdlia  has  small  hard  stems, 
\rith  numerous  side  brsnches,  clothed  with  a  dark  green 
twr^.and  with  numerous  wedKe-shaped  leaves,  like  thosc 
of  St.  John's  wort,  with  glaoda  in  tneir  substance,  which 
giTe  tfaem  the  appearance  of  beins  punctured  on  the 
surface ;  whence  the  nome.     The  aowers  are  white,  in 
•mall  sessile  umbels,  resembling  those  of  the  common     u|| 
h«wtbom,  but  smaller ;  and  whence,  probably,  Bnd  from  /^ 
its  being  conimoD  in  Italv,  and  flowcrin^  very  early  in  ^j 
the  qning,  the  name  whicn  it  once  bore  m  the  London   ^     . 
gardens,  of  Italian   May.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance; 
and,  when  the  Ebnib  ia  allowed  space  to  expend  on  every  side,  it  forms  a 
Tery  beaudful  bush  in  the  flowering  season.     In  England,  it  waa  first  cul* 
tiTBtetl  b^   Parkinson  in   IMO ;   and   that  author  and   Miller   sa^   that   it 
caiDc  orifiDally  from  Nortfa  America:  but  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  thtnks 
it  taore  likely  to   be  a  native  of  Italy,  as  he  found  the  hedges  full  of  it 
between  Temi  and  Foligno.    Dr.  Hooker,  also,  tbinks  it  most  Tikely  lo  be  a 
European  species;  thoi^  I*ursb  i^ipeara  to  have  found  it  in  s  living  state  in 
dry  swamps  in  Canada  and  New  York.     It  fonns  handsome  garden  hedges, 
•nd  will  bear  tbe  shears,  which  were  formerly  appljed  to  it,  to  sh^>e  it  into 
artificial  forms,  when  topiary  work  was  fashioniuile  in  garden  scenery.     Tt  i« 
readDy  propagated  by  lay^^,  or  by  detaching  its  auckers. 

■  13.  jS.  (h.)  tb*licthoi'dbs  PaU.    The  Meadow-Bue-fcmwd  Spircn. 

.  n.  Riw.,  1.  p.  34.,  «id  p.  n.  i  nrc.  Fiod,  £  p.  M3.  i  Diin'i  Nlll.,  t,  f.  518. 
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ARBORETUM   ANO    FRUTICETUM. 


PART  iri. 


!^mmyme.    S.  aauila{ii&lU  PaU.  Mm.,  9.  App.  734.  Na  91 
Engramngt.    PmI.  FL  Rosc,  L  t  I&  s  aod  our  Jlg.  437. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  4*0.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  3-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
Fiowers  in  lateral  sessile  umbels.  A  native  of  the 
alps  of  Dahuria.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  543.)  De  Can- 
dolle  asks  whetlier  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  jSi. 
Aypericifolia ;  which,  we  think,  it  most  probably  is. 
In  Martyn*s  MiUer,  it  is  said  to  be  an  intermediate 
species  between  S.  cren^ta  and  S,  trlloba.  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Dahuria,  along  with  S.  chanue- 
drifolia  and  ^'.alpina  (No.  11.  p.  726.  fig.  432.). 
The  name  signifies  that  a  leaf  of  this  species  of  j^^ 
Spint^  resembles  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of  T^alfc-  y^E) 


trum. 


14.  «S*.  piKowiE^NSis  Beuer.     The  Pikow  Spiraea. 


Idemt^ficaiitm.     Bener  Enum.  PL  Pod.,  p.  46.  No.  1488.  j  Dea  Prod.,  S.  p.  543. ;   Doii*s  MiU.,  S. 

p.519. 
Spec.  Ckar..  Sfc.    Leave*  with  tiiree  primanr  veiiu,  and  •errate  at  the  tlp,  cuneate.lanceoUte.  ob- 

tuae,  rarely  pointed.    Flowen  in  peouncled  oorymba.  {Dec.  ProiLt  ii.  pi  SiA.)    It  ia  a  native  about 

Pikow,  in  Podolia :  and  is  aaid  to  grow  from  3  ft  to  4  ft.  in  heiglit    It  producet  ita  white  flowen  in 

June  and  July,  and  was  introduced  in  1807,  but  we  have  never  aeen  it 

A  15.  S.  ceanothifo'lia  Hom.    The  Ceanothus-leaTed  Spirfluu 

IdaUifieation.    Hom.  Hort  Hafb.,  S.  p.  4G6l  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  541. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  4«.  Leavea  ovate,  rounded  at  the  baae.  aerrBted  from  the  mkldle  to  the  tip  with  abarp 
uneuual  teeth.  Flowen  in  indiatinctly  peduncled  terminal  corymbe.  {Dee.  Prod..  tL  p.  544^)  A 
•hnib,  the  native  country  of  whieh  is  unknown,  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  Sft.  or 
4ft.,  to  have  been  introduced  in  18S3,  and  to  produoe  ika  white  flowen  in  Juoe  and  July.  We 
have  not  seen  the  plant 

m  16.  S.  coRYMBo^SA  R^rf.     The  corymbose^/fotomng  Spirsea. 

Iden^ficatim.  Rafln.  Prteia  dea  D^oouvertes  Somiolqgiquei,  ou  Zbologiquea  et  438 

Botaniques  (Palerme,  1814).  pi  S& ;  and  in  Deav.  Joum.  Bot,  1814»  p.  168. ; 
Lodd.  Bott  Cab.,  1 971. }  Dec.  Prod.,  t.  p.  541^ 

Engra9ing$.    Lod.  Bot  Cab.,  t  671. ;  and  oury^.  4S8. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unequally  serrated, 
glabrous,  green  above,  hoary  below.  Flowers  trigynous, 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
native  of  Virginia;  introduced  in  1819;  growing  to  the 
hei^ht  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  large 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  its  dtstinctness  in  extemal 
character. 
Varieiy. 

jt  S.  c.  2  tororia,  S.  sororia  Penny  in  Hort.  Brit.y  is  a 

smaller  plant,  and  flowers  rather  later  than  the  species.  It  waa 
introduced  into  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  North  America,  in  1829. 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  hdght  of  2  fl. ;  and  its  ^^g 
white  flowers  often  remain  on  till  October. 

jt  17.  S.  rACCiNiiFo^LiA  D.  Don,    The  Vaccinium- 

leaved  Spirasa. 

Ident^lcatioa.     Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  1.  pi  SS7. ;  De6  Prod,  9.  p.  5*6. ; 

Don*s  MUL,  2.  p.  51& 
Bngraeimgs.    Bot.  Cab.,  1 1403. ;  and  omjig.  439. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Upright.  Branchlets  hairy.  Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  serrated  at  the  tip,  glabrous,  glaucous 
on  the  under  surfiice.  Flowers  white,  disposc^  in  ter- 
minal  tomentose  Cj^es,  a  few  in  a  cyme.  {Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  546.)  A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ;  and  producing 
its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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•   18.  S.  BE^LLA  5in(j.     Tlie  beautiful  Spinea. 

UnuMcBiHL  Bbu  Bot.  Uf.,  L  Etf&  |  Don-i  Fiod.  FL  NqL,  p.  IK7.  i  D<c  Piol.,  i.  ikM:.  i 
Doa-i  HUL,  S.  p.  5I& 

£>«r«l>wt      BM.  Mv,  t  »S&  i  ui]  DOIJlf.  Ma 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Scems  erect,  branched,  gla-  440 

brous,  and  reddisb.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
shaqily  seirated,  whitisbly  tomentose  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowerspretty,  mseH^oloured, 
and  laxly  disposed.  Lobe*  of  the  calyx  de- 
fleied.  (Dti:.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.)  A  nadye  of 
Nepal ;  resembling,  in  its  mode  of  growth 
ana  foliafe,  iS'.  ralicifdlia;  but  being  very 
distinct  from  tliat  speciei  in  its  iuflo- 
reecence ;  tbe  flowers  of  iS*.  «alicifdlia  being 

Koduced  in  a  «piked  peoicle,  and  those  of  S. 
lUinacorymb.  It  was  introducedia  1880, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  oi  4ft., 
prodnciag  its  beaudful  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  Ttiis  species  isas  hardy, 
and  as  easilf  prowated,  ai  that  Teiy  coin- 
mon  shnib,  5.  laDcitoliB ;  as,  iike  thst  spe- 

cies,  it  emits,  Irom  under  the  soil,  rooting  sprouts,  or  suckers,  which,  when 
tbeir  leaves  b^u  to  tum  yellow,  at  the  end  of  their  seasoa  of  Krowth,  may 
be  detached,  and  plauted  sqtaratdy,  aa  distinct  plants;  ond  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  No  garden,  however 
smail,  ought  to  be  without  it.    Plants  are  U.  eucb. 

j  iii.  Spirdria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  ita  base  connate  with  tbe  tube  of 
tbe  calyi ;  ite  tip  separate.  CarpeU  not  inflated.  Infloreecence  «  panicle. 
Leaves  serrate,  without  stipulea.  (Drrc.  Fnd.,  ii.  p.  644.) 

■  19.  S.  MLiciFoYiA  L.     The  Willow-leaved  Spirsa. 

l^mtlMctiticm     Un.  9b.  TCai  Cunti,  Honc«.i  D«c.  rred.,S  p.iUi 
Swnal^ma.    Btiom-t  trkin  llarl. ;  Bridamin,  QunrB-m  K«^a.>oik. 
Atm^l.    (taHLFLSUlil.,».  Lte.j  EliK.Bti[.,Llt68.iUHiDiirA,M. 

Spec.  ChoT.,  ^c.  Stem  and  peduncles  glabrous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  Rerratedi 
snd,  more  or  less,  doubly  so ;  glabrous.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  triaugulsr, 

tireadmg,      Carpels   glabrous.     (Bec.  Prod.,  ii.   p.  bU.)       A   nalive  of 
iberia,  Tartary,  and  Boheniia ;  also  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  of  Britain. 
yarirHe*,     Seringe  has  characterised  four  forms  of  thia  ■pecie»,  as  follows : — 

■  8.  s.  I  cintea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iiL  p.  £54.,  Camb.  Monog.,   £ng. 

Bot.,  1. 1466.,  and  aur;^.44^.— Leaves  bnceolate.  Fanicles  consisI> 
ing  of  ncemes  mtH^  or  less  spicated.  Petals  of  a  flesb  colour. 
Barif  of  tbe  brancbes  yellowish.  Tfais  is,  by  the  reference  to  Eng. 
Sot.  cited,  the  form  which  is  fouod  wild  in  Britsin  ;  whether  it  be 
indigenous  or  not,  botanists  are  not  agreed.  Professor  Henslow 
bas  referred  it  (Catal.  o/  Brit.  PlmU)  to  his  class  "  Possibly  intro- 
duced  by  the  Agency  of  Man." 

■  S.  s.  2  alpittnt  Pall.  Fl.  Robs.,  i.  p.  36.  t.  82.,  Camb.  Monw. ;  5. 

alp^stris  I)on't  JHUl.,  ii.  p.  519.  —  A  small  sbrub.  Leaves  snorter 
tiiBn  those  o(  S.  t.  cimea.     Branches  very  short. 

«  S.  s.  3  pamciUiia  Willd.  Sp.,  U.  p.  1055.,  Ait.  Hort.  Eew.,  ed.  8.  ui. 
p;«54.  S.  ilba  Ehrh.  Batr.,  m.  p.  137,  — Leaves  ovate-obJon^. 
Petals  white.  Bark  of  the  branches  red.  It  is  likely  that  this  is 
aUo  tbe  5.  ilba  of  MUler,  of  Wob.  Dend.  BrU.,  t.  133.,  and  of 
MuhUnber^i  CatatogMe  of  North  Amenam  Planli. 

•  S.  &.  4  htifiJia  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.     S.  obovata  Sa/.  in  Litt., 
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not  of  Walilst.  M  Kit..  «ccording  to  mud.  Eiuim.,  WI.  ;  S.  «r- 
dnifSlia  HTflrf.  EKHm.,  p.  540.,  and  Don',  MUl.,  ii.  p.  580.,  Wad. 
Omd.  Bnl.,t.»a.;  andour j^.  441.— Lea»etoTHt©.obloiig.  Petal* 
white.    Bark  of  branches  ratber  Teddiifa. 


■  8.  8.  5  gramUfidra.  S.  grandifl6ra  Lodd.  Bol.  Cab.,  t  1988^  and  our 
fig.  442.,  has  its  pink  flow^  nearly  twice  ai  large  u  thoM  of  tfae 
spedes ;  and  is  a  very  oniamentai  fre»frowiDg  ahrub.  It  was  niied 
by  Measra.  Loddigeg  from  seeds  tent  to  them  froai  KBmtschalka. 
in  1888,  by  M.  Busch.  «*4»«^ 

Dficr^lion,  4-c.  S.  «alictf&lia,  according  to  I^as,  growa  aa  443 

high  as  6  (t.,  in  fovourable  situationa,  tn  Rumia  and  Siberia ; 
but   in   Engtand    it   it  Beldom  found  higher  than  4  fl.      It 
seads  up  numerous  Btraight  rod-lilie  steme,   and  these   and 
the    lateral    branchea   terniinate   in   large,    conical,    apiked 
peniclea,  of  pale  red,   or  Aesh-coloured,  floners.      In   deep 
moist  soiU,  a  aucker  will  atCain  the  hei^t  of  ih.  in   one 
aeason,  and  flower.     Theae  aucka'*  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that,  iu  order  to  keep  the  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
state,   they  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  they  have  flowered 
two  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  with  raBpberriea ; 
and  the  entire  phmt  ought  also  to  be  takeu  np  every  tbree 
or  Fdut  years,  and  leparated;  olherwise  the  old  sboots  are 
apt  to  die,   and  render  the  bush  unsigbtly.     It  faas  beea  in 
cultivation  in  Bnglond  aince   1665;  but  wbeth^  it  waa  in- 
troduced  from  some  other  country,  or  firom  localities  where  ^ 
it  i$  laid  to  be  found  wiid,  is  unccrtain.     Accordiiw  to  Dr.  < 
Hooker  and  O.  Don,  it  is  wild  in  several  paits  of  Scottand. 
Bir  J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  b«  wild  at  Hafod,  in  Cardigan- 
ahire;  the  Bituation  in  whichitBrows  there  b^ns  perfwtly  like  its  nadve 
■wamps  in  the  aouth  of  Europe.   It  ia  one  of  the  Qardiest  of  ^rden  ifaniba, 
and  ie,  also,  vay  beautiful,  from  iti  lopc  spicate  paniclea  fuU 
of  light  fealhery  looking  flowers.    It  wilT  grow  with  more  or 
lesB  luiuriance,   according  to  the  d^ree  of  richDeH,   end 
moisture  of  the  s<m1. 

■  20.  S.  TOHBKTo'sA  L.    The  downy  Spirsea. 

UniMcaliM.  liD.  Hfi.,  TOl.;  Cuab.  MoBOf.  ;  Dtc.  PKnL,  (i.  [i.aH.  t  Don*! 
Et^aitiigi.  Flak,  PbTt,t  m.  r.5.i  Schmhlt  Aiti.,L  tSl.i  udourJ^M 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Nearly  aJl  tbe  parts  of  this  plant  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  tomentum,  the  under  sur&ce  of  tbe 
leaves  most  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles,  and  perh^  eUewhere,  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
Ilie  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubl}' 
ao.  Lobes  of  tfae  calyx  triangular  and  deflexed.  Carpela 
divaricate.  A  native  of  Caoada,  and  of  niouDtaioDus 
HJIUBtions  in  the  weat  of  North  America.  (ZVr.  Prod.,  a. 
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p.  544.)  This  Apecies,  in  its  mode  of  erowth,  resembles  S,  «aliciiblia,  but 
dillers  frora  it  m  having  rather  smaller  and  more  deeply  serrated  Iftaves^ 
which  are  Tery  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  Kotwithstanding  these  difierences,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  only  a  variety  (though  we  allow  it  to  be  a  tolerably  distinct 
ooe^  of  jSI  «alictfi^ua.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  raay  be 
well  to  plant  it  in  heath  mould. 


A  20.  S,  LiETiGA^TA  L.    The  smxioth-leaved  Spirsea. 

titmi&lealioM.    Lin.  HtHnt,  344. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  544l  ;  Don*0  Mill,  3.  pi 
Sl^mamfmet.    8.  alUicteaU  Ltuem.  No».  Aet.  Peirnp.^  15.  p.  fi6&  t  S9.  f.  8. ;  8.  altaica  FaU. 

1.PL272. 
ITiVrBaJNis.    Nov.  Act.  Petrop.»  t  39.  £  2. ;  FalL  FL  Ross.,  1. 1  23. ;  and  our^.  445, 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a  small  mucro.  Branchlets  of 
the  panicle  cylindrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular,  ascending. 
(^Dec  Prod,,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  nadve  of  Siberia,  where,  ac-  -. 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  grows  in  valle^s  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  lofty  of  tfae  Altaian  Mountams.  The  leaves  are 
gentlv  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tea ;  and 
the  ahootSy  which  are  long,  tough,  very  straight,  and  of  a 
proper  thickneas,  are  used  by  the  Cossacks  for  ramrods, 
u  the  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  the  cotoneaster. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  a  different  man« 
ner  fixym  those  of  most  other  plants  of  the  genus.  It  was 
introduced  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Solander;  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting  and  handsome  spedes,  with  a  habit  exceedingly  dissimilar 
of  apiraeas  in  general. 


5ia 

Ft.  Rou.^ 


to  that 


A  22.  S,  ARis.vo^iAk  SntUh,    The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identifieutkm.    Smith,  in  Rees*>  Cyclop.,  toL  SSL  ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1365. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544^ ;  Don*t 
Mia,2.pL58a 

Bat  Reg.,  1 13651 ;  aiadoiaTjlgs.  446, 447. 


^}ec,  Chitr,,  Sfc,    Leavea  elliptical,  oblong,  more  or  less  lobed,  toothed,  pale, 
villose  beneath.    Panicle  villose.    {Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  544.^     A  native  of 

North  America,  principally  on  the  nortn- 
west  ooast ;  introduced  in  1827,  by  the  un- 
fbrtunate  Douglas  (see  p.  125.) ;  and  pro- 
ducing  its  numeroua  white  flowers  in  June 
. .  and  July.  It  forms  a  free-growing  dense 
«i  bush,  prolific  both  in  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and,  as  the  latter  appear  at  a  season  when 
the  flowering  of  shrubs  is  comparatively 
rare,  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  most  valu- 
able  addition  to  British  gardens.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil,  4- 

and  is  easily  propafiated  either  by  division    ^^ 
or  by  aeeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 


^i!?: 


446 


§  IV.  Sorbdria  Ser. 


SecL  Char,    Leaves  pinnate,  resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
moantain  ash,  or  other  species  of  Pyrus  bdonging  to  the  section  tS^^rbus. 

s  23.  S.  «ORBiFo^LiA  L,    The  Sorbus-leaved  Spirsea. 

w^ — irffl    ■!.  ^    Lin,  sp^^  708^ .  CamlK  Monoe.:  Dec  Prod.  2.  p.  545. 

8.  pinniiU  Mtench  Metk.,  633.    Dr.  Lindler,  in  hit  Introduetion  1o  tke  Natural  Sifetem^ 
"p.  Sl*  ^t  mentioiis  tiiia  ipeeiet  aa  one  of  a  senut  wliicn  he  there  name*  Scbison6tui. 
*,mgraoingt.    GmeL  FL  Sibk,  3.  p.  190. 1 4a ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  1. 1  58. ;  Kniun,  t.  94^ ;  PaU.  Fl.  Rost., 
1. 1  83.  and  t  M. ;  and  tnxfig.  448. 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  Btipuled,  pinnale  ;  the  leaflctf  eessile,  npposite, 

Uoceolate,  doubly  and  sharply  sernited.     Infloreecence  a  thyrse-like  panicle. 

Torus  wholly  cunnate  with  the  tube  of  the  cAl^x.     Ovaries  conoote,  5.     A 

mtive  of  Siberia,  ia  mobt  placea.  {Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  M5.) 

Fariets. 

m.  S.  a.  S  atjnm  Pall.  Fl.  Rom.,  i.  p.  31.  and  89.  t.  25.,  Camb.  Monog. 
S.  grandifldra  Hort.  BrU.,  No.  29S67.,  and  Svjceet  HoH.  Brit., 
p.  IS4. ;  S.  PallaSB  Doq'b  Mill.,  ii.  p.  520.  —  Suffruticose.  Flowera 
twice  the  size  of  tbose  of  the  species,  and  dispoaed  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  Bmaller,  and  Berretely  incised.  A  native  of  eHstem  Siberia 
and  of  KaiDlschalka.  (Dec.  Prad.,  ii.  p.  545.)  This  is  the  S. 
grandifjdra  of  Sweet'»  Hort.  Brit.,  and  our  Hort.  Srit.,  snd  il 
very  different  &oni  S.  i,  grandifldra,  the  S.  ^randiHara  of  Lodd., 
described  before,  aanong  the  vnrietiea  of  S.  >artcif&lia,  p.  730. 
Detay)tion,  ^c.     S.  JorbifiVlia  is  a  branchy  448 

shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6fl.  or  6ft., 

with  a  round,  brown.coloured,  warty  steni  j 

the  wood  of  which  is  brittle,  and  hollow  within, 

with  s  soft  ferriiginous  pith.     The  leaves  are 

thm  in  teiture,  and  bright  green  ou  both  sides. 

The  flowers  are  in  terminating  panicles,  small 

and  white ;  they  arc  odorous,  but  not  agree- 

ably  Bo.     According  to  Pallas,  it  is  a  native 

of  eBstem   Siberia,  ia  boggy  woods  and  wet  ^ 

mountains,  where  it  grows  along  with  iS.  ralici-  ^ 

f&lia,  and  nttains  che  height  of  6  fl.  {  buC,  in 

dty  rocky  situations,  it  does  not  rise  above 

1  fl.  in  hdghc,  and  is  subherbaceous.     It  was 

cultiTBted  by  Miller  in  1759,  end  deserres  a 

place  in  every  collection,  from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the  beauty  both 

of  its  faliage  and  its  Sowen.     It  cbrows  up  abundence  of  suckers,  by  which  it 

ia  easily  propagated. 

App.  i.    Species  or  Varieties  qfSpira:^a  not  yet  introduced. 

m  A  Itkmti  0,  Dem,  S.   aiMUmirittltim  japdnicm  BUnar  B^dr,  IIK,   !•  i  luIivE  of  Jin  imt 


■  &  matHI&itca  PMr,  ukI  Di>ii'i  Hlll.,  i.  p.  sa.,  hu  Uncfnlitc  InMi,  ind  wblt«  a°> 
MBca ■nlk* 01  Um SUmHt  <K  Hitillui,  viA, dDubU«,  be  ruind qulu  hud^r. 

A&tetafca  BMl  a.  Bbaat,  tai  Doii'i  U>ll.,£  p.  £19.,  li  uUl  u  rcHniblf  the  pTRedlns  ipcda. 

•  &  tfn^l  Beo».  R  AiT.  ,fwr..  p.  ns.,  itkI  A»'i  Itm.,  S.  t.SsO.,  ii  [£ui  dwriiKd:  — 
BniKligi  nubscnil  U  tlia  «pet.    ^c^  ittexei.    Lma  elUptic.    Pinlclt  crowded  witb  row. 

«S.  DM^dfll  Baok.  rt.  Bar.  Amtr.,  p.  lli.,  iDd'l>D>.-t  MUL,  i.pS«L  Froni  I>r.  llooker^ 
detcrlptlon  of  tbii  hK,  il  mein  to  ui  to  be  the  ume,  or  rofvl)'  •o,  u  the  pncedjng.  It  »  i 
aitlTe  ot  the  noTtll-vetl  cotn  of  Aniefici,  iJjout  the  Columliii  ind  Ihe  Stnili  of  FuoiwhBe  U 
li  uid  Co  gm  to  the  heilliC  of  i  ft.  or  fiJU 

*a  coiMAi  Thunb.,  ^eipinia  IVaii.,  iti  uUie  of  J^nn  nnd  Nepil,  tai  uid  lc  dlftr  rtom 
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Sect  III.    Potenti'lleje. 
Genus  IX. 


J2IPBUS  L.     The  Brahble.     Lm,  Sytt.  IcosAndria  Polyg^nia. 

rdent^eaHoH.    Lio.  Gen.,  No. .%! :  Dec.  ProtL,  8.  p.  556. ;  Don*!  MilL,  8.  pu  5S9. 

Sunntgmes.    Ronce,  FKmboialer,  Pr. ;  Himbeere,  Brombeerstrauch.  Ger. 

oerbraiiom.    From  mA,  red  in  Celttc ;  in  reference  to  the  cfdour  of  the  firuit  in  some  of  tbe  tpeciee. 

Description.*  Deciduous  subligneous  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  prostrate ; 
with  prickly  stemsy  and  digitate,  pinnate,  or  lobed,  leaves ;  but  a  few  of  them 
growine  upright.  The  fruit  of  ali  of  them  is  edible.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
B.  fruticosus,  may  be  considered  as  sub-evergreen,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
part  of  their  leayes  in  a  green  state  through  the  winter.  AU  the  kinds 
popularly  called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  gigantic  strawberry  plants. 
The  foUowine  excellent  technicai  description  is  from  Dr.  Hooker's  Briiish 
Fhra ;  and,  uiough  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  British  species,  yet,  as  in 
these  are  includ^  the  raspberry,  or  upright-growing  species,  as  well  as  the 
common  brambles,  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  whole  genus. 

^  Skrub^e  plants,  or  herifs,  with  perenniai  rooU,  The  herbaceous  species 
offer  nothing  Very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the  shrubs  the  stem  is 
upright,  or  merdy  curved  at  the  top ;  but,  in  the  greater  number,  it  is  either 
prostrate,  or,  as  is  more  generalW  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  any,  unless 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the  ground,  take  root  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part 
next  to  the  original  root  surviving,  to  produce  flowering  branches  during  the 
ensoing  summer,  and  usually  dying  afler  the  fruit  has  been  perfected ;  young 
shoots,  meanwhile,  springing  up  by  its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  dis- 
ttnct  plants,  at  yarious  distances  from  the  parent  root ;  often  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difiiculties  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  leafy  shoot,  and  the  floriferous 
stem  formed  in  the  second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best 
cturacters  are  found  in  the  iigure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of  the  former. 
The  leaves  in  all  the  British  species  of  this  division  are,  occasionally  at  least, 
quinate;  and,  with  one  exception,  digitate,or  somewhat  pedate,  from  a  partiai 
junction  of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  margins  serrated, 
for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregularly ;  the  prickles  on  the  leu-stalks  more 
curyed  than  those  on  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  infloretcenceis  remarkable ; 
but,  in  general,  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as  to  aflbrd  no  good  distinction.  Nor 
can  the  arms  of  the  calyx,  nor  the  form  of  its  segments,  be  depended  on.  The 
peialt  in  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  and,  in  several  species,  very  considerable 
in  size  and  width.  There  are  some  difierences  in  the  frvit,  but  they  are 
rarely  discriminative.  In  examining  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central 
leaflet  is  to  be  regarded  :  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller,  and  of  a  nar- 
rower  proportion.  In  several  species,  the  leaves  occasionally  survive  a  mild 
winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  subtending  flowering  branches.  The 
leaves  of  these  branches  are  of  iess  determinate  figure ;  the  number  of  their 
leaflett  is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
ptied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by,  first  trifid,  and  then  simple,  bracteat, 
fbrmed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  ttipulet.  These  last  are  usually  iong  and 
narrow,  entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  and  jagged,  and  issue  from  the  petiole, 
Ibr  tbe  most  part  a  iittle  above  its  base.  They  afibrd  no  distinguishing  cha^ 
racters.  No  less  tban  48  supposed  species  of  the  genus  are  described  and 
figured  in  the  elaborate  Rubi  Gemianici  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
(JBorrer/in  Hook,  Br.  FL^  p.  243.) 
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The  nutnber  of  species  of  i?ubus  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Stnith  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  EngUth  Botany,  published  in  1824,  as  natives  of  England,  are 
14:  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  British  Fhra,  published  in  1831,  enumerates  13; 
and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synoptit  of  the  Britiik  Flora,  2d  edit.,  published  in 
1835,  21 ;  which,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  5,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of 
the  herbaceous  species.  In  our  Horiut  Briianfticut,  68  species  are  enumeratedy 
as  having  been  introduced  into  Britun ;  and  in  Don*t  MiUerj  147,  as  the  total 
number  described  b^  botanists. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  made  on  this  subject  appear  to  ns 
extremely  interesting  and  valuabie,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  genus 
iZubus,  but  to  all  genera  that  contain  numerous  species.  Following  out  the 
principles  Jaid  down  in  the  daborate  monograph  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Britith  Fhray  adyBBced  the 
number  of  British  speciesto  23;  "certainly,"  he  observes,  '^not  from  any 
expectation  that  such  species  were  either  genuine,  or  likely  to  prove  perm»* 
nent,  but  with  a  view  ot  following  out  the  recognised  principles  of  aiatinc- 
tion,  and  showing  whither  they  must  inevitably  loid.*'  In  the  second  edition, 
he  observes  :  **  This  proceeding  has  not  found  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  tbose 
from  wliom  I  most  expected  applause  : . . . .  it  has  had  one  good  efiect  how- 
ever ; . . . .  it  has  led  me  to  consider  the  sutrject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine 
with  more  attention  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  modem  and 
recogmted  species  of  ifubas  have  been  estabfished ;  I  have  also  had  six  years 
of  additional  experience ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
other  condusion  than  that  with  which  I  first  started ;  namely,  that  we  bave 
to  choose  between  considering  R.  suber^tus^  R.  firuticdsus,  R.  corylifolius, 
and  R,  cse^sius,  the  only  eenuine  species ;  or  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
characters  of  the  leamed  German  botanists,  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  themseives  in  the  elaboration  of  the  genus. 
So  clear  is  my  opinion  upon  this  point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  .prove 
the  four  speaes  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  be  themseives  pnysiologically  dis- 
tinct,  £  should  at  once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  original  species ; 
bat,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  whether  R.  frudcosus,  R,  croryli- 
f^lius,  and  R,  cse^sius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other  as  those  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  steer  a  raiddle 
course,  until  some  ^roof  shall  have  been  obtained  either  one  way  or  tl)e  other. 
Accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  I  have  taken  R.  fnitiodsus,  J?. 
corp^Iif5Iius,  R.  cs^sius,  and  R.  suber^tus  as  heads  of  sections ;  and  I  have 
assigned  to  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sectional  or 
specific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimatelv  preponderate.  I  have  also 
arranged  as  species  under  them  those  form^.which  are  the  best  marked,  and 
the  most  certainly  distinguishable.  This  will  bring  tbe  genus  iliibus  somewhat 
into  the  situation  of  R&bl  ;  in  which,  I  fear,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving 
itfor  the  present.*'  {Lind.  Synop.  Brit.  FL,  2d  edition,  p.  92.)  It  appears  to 
us  highly  probable,  that  the  four  forms  mentioned  above  are  only  vaneties  of 
the  same  species ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  ligneous  British  rubuses  to  the 
raspbeny  and  the  bramble.  The  species  exclusively  North  Aroerican,  as  fiu* 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  include 
four  with  the  habit  of  raspberry,  and  three  with  the  habit  of  the  bramble ; 
but  the  latter  three,  R.  flagellaris,  R.  in^rmis,  and  R.  setosus,  are  probably  * 
only  varieties  of  the  same  spedes.  The  Nepal  rubuses,  as  far  as  tbey  have 
been  hitherto  introduced,  are  all  brambles ;  but  there  is  one,  R.  c6ncolor, 
which,  Mr.  Royle  obscrves,  Ls  found  on  lof^y  mountains,  and  comes  near  to 
the  raspberry.  R.  micr&nthus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct  species  of  Nepal 
bramble  that  has  been  introducea ;  some  plants,  raised  from  Nepal  seeias, 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Giarden,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 
Bridsh  bramble.  The  course  which  we  have  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
ligneous  spedes  of  this  genus  is,  to  give^first,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  all 
the  ligneous  species  or  varieties,  indigenous  or  introduced,  elaborated  fVom 
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De  Candolle*8  Prodromus,  Don's  MiUer^  and  Lindley'8  Synopas ;  and,  next,  a 
9elected  list  of  all  tbose  species  and  varietiesy  with  references  to  the  pagea 
where  they  have  been  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  descriptions,  In 
giving  these  descriptions,  those  sorts  which  we  consider  to  be  only  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  tond  of  multiplying  botanicai  distinctions  wiU  be  found  in 
amaller  type,  and  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
themselves  with  rainute  dififerences. 

The  propagation  of  the  shrubby,  or  raspberry-like,  species  of  Rdbun  is 
efiected  by  suckers  or  seeds ;  that  of  the  bramble  division  of  the  genus  by 
p^ging  down  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  when  they  will  root,  and 
throw  out  other  snoots,  which  may  again  be  pegged  down ;  so  that  plants 
are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  same  way  as  from  strawberries^ 

Mo8t  of  the  raspberry  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  ornameDtal  brambles,  are 
procurable,  in  British  nurseries,  at  U.  6d.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  for  from 
I  franc  to  1|  francs  ;  and,  at  New  York,  for  from  37|  cents  to  50  cents.  The 
frutt-bearing  raspberries,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  4</.  each. 

§  i.  Leaves  pinnate^  qfS — 7  Leq/leis. 
m  l,  R,  suberb'ctus  Afiders.    The  sub-erect  Bramble. 

MMjlfeaCfOM.     Anden.  in  Lian.  Soc. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  55€. }  Don'i  MIU.,  8.  p.  5S4. ;  Smith  Eng. 

F1oia,&.  pk40& 
tgmmmtm»,    Umlley,  in  bli  ^n.  ^  tke  Brtt.  Flom^  bas  rlTen  U)e  rollowlng :  —  R,  neMiniit  Hali ;  R, 

BOdEtus  W.  ^  AL  noc  of  SitpfL  to  Eng.  Bot.,  1 2714.,  wblch  i<  a  snuller  fbrm  of  R.  afflnU  W.^N.i 

^coryUlblius  WaJklenb. 
Ettgitning».    Eng.  Bot,  tSSTSL;  ELorOard.,  1836,0g.  49flL 

Spec.  Char.^  4^.  8tem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5  leafiets,  digitate, 
occasionfdly  pinnate,  thin,  shining,  and  plaited.  Flowers  in  sirapie 
corjmbose  racemes.  Prickles  weak.  Is  found  in  Britain,  in  moist  woods, 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  chiefly  in  the  northem  counties.  {Lmdieyy  Synops, 
of  ihe  Brii.  Fiora,  ed.  2.  p.  92.)  This  is  *'  the  most  frequent  species,  if 
froecies  it  be,  in  the  upland  xone."  (fVtUson,  in  Outl.  Geog.  Distr.,  p.  137.) 
'nie  stems  are  biennial,  and  flower  the  second  year,  like  those  of  the  common 
raspberry,  afterwards  dying  offl  They  grow  nearly  upri^t,  without  any 
aupport,  and  are  between  3  ft.  and  4  (t.  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  rather 
a  small  number  of  daric  red,  or  blood-coloured,  aggregate  grains,  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  with  some  flavour  of  the  raspberry ;  whence  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  as  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Jt  2.  R.  AFFi^Nis  Weihe  4*  ^ees.    The  related  Bramble. 

tdnii/Scatian.    Wdhc  and  Neei'i  Rubi  Oennanicl,  p.  22.  t  a  and  96. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  563. ;  Lindl. 

Synops.  Br.  FL,  Sd  ed.  pt  98, 93L 
Ssnaomgaut.    Lindley  meotionc  tbe  foHowing :  —  R.  coUlnus  D^. ;  R.  nf  Udui  Smitk  in  Emg.  Ftor., 

UnMty  in  Syn.  Br.  Fl,  cd.  1. ;  R.  pUdktua  Borrer  in  JE^.  Bot,  Stimtf.,  1 2714b 
Bagraalng».    Weibe  and  Nee8's  R.  G.,  1 3.  and  36. ;  £ng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  2714^ 

Spec  Ckar.,  9[e.  Stem  arched.  angled,  prickly  wllh  strong  recurved  pricklet,  glabrouf.  Leaflets 
3-^  in  a  lesf,  orate  wlth  a  heart-shaped  base,  cuspidate,  sharply  serrated,  flat  at  tbe  base,  a  litUe 
waved  towaids  tbe  tlp,  baTing  downy  tomentuni  beneath.  Flowers  in  a  compound  panicle,  the 
oonponeot  oocs  crmosek  Sepals  ovate-acumlnate,  cxternally  naked,  reflexed.  Carpels  large, 
hhM^Wiirk.  {Dec  Prod,,  2.  p.  5G0.)  A  natlve  of  Gerroany,  also  oT  barren  hills  of  Blontpeller,  and 
of  Brit«n,  In  boggy  places ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  August  {LttuUey,  Sffoop».  Br.  Fl.) 

Vmrietjf. 

Jt  fLa.9,  braetedtu»  Ser.,  JL  «,  ^,  and  \  Weike  amd  Hee»*»  Rabi  Germ ,  t  a  U  —  Rracteaa 
very  broad,  undivided. 

Jk  3.  R.  Fi'ssus  Lindl.    The  cleft  Bramble. 

UeutifieatHm.    LindL  Synops.  Brlt  Flora,  ed.  S.  pi  92. 

SsmoHfme,    R.  fiutigiktus  UbMU.  In  hls  Sffoop».  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  1.,  not  of  Weihe  &  Noei. 

Spee.  Okar.,  ife.  Stem  archcd.  Leaves  digitate,  shining,  flrequently  of  7  leafleti,  that  are  much  less 
mcnbnDoas  tban  ttaose  of  Rs  subertetua.  Ftowers  in  simirfe  raoemes.  Prtckles  strong,  numerous. 
It  diflfers  ftom  R.  alTlnis  W.  A  N.  In  its  small  racemes,  and  in  its  floral  leaves  never  being  large 
and  ocbicular,  as  thcy  are  in  R.  afllnis.  *'  The  only  soedmen  with  which  I  am  acquainted,"  adds 
Dr.  Ltndley,  *'  Is  one  sent  to  the  garden  of  tbe  Horucuiturol  Society  fh>m  Ayrsmra"  {lAndiey, 
Sgnop»,  BrU.  FL,  ed.  2.  p.  93.) 

m  4.  R.  iiiCRA^NTHUS  D.  Don.    The  small-flowered  Bramble. 

Jdentifieatian.    Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p. 935. ;  Dec.  Prod.  8.  p  557.  j  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  590l 
S^nemyme.    R.  pauciilbrus  Lindley  in  Bt^.  Reg.,  Hort.  Brit..  n.  13500. 

Ent^rawing».  Bot  Reg.,  t.  854..  as  R.  pauciflbrus  Lindl. ;  and  our  flg.  440.  representing  a  sprlg  to  the 
uMial  scale,  acadflg».  iSO.  and  450a  representing  the  flowers  and  flruit  of  the  natural  slzc. 
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Spee.  Char^  ^e,  Uprigfat.    Stem  round, 

branchedy  and  bearing  awl-shaped  inflezed 

prickles,  or   atraight    prickles,    and   tfae 

branches  recurved  ones.    Young  branch^ 

lets  rather  glaucous  at  the  extremity.  Leaf 

pinnatey  of  5—7  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  or 

obiong,  mucronatey  doubly  serrated,  plaited, 

green  and  glossy  aboye,  whitishly  tomen- 

tose,  or  else  ^laucous,  beneath.    Petiole 

and  rachis  beanng  prickles  here  and  there. 

Petiole  pilose.    Stipules  lanceoUte,  acu- 

roinate,  membranaceous.    Flowers  small, 

reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 

panide.    Petals  clawed,  shorter  tlian  the 

sepals.    Fruit  black.    Ciosely  related  to 

the  R.  dfstans  of  D.  Don.  {Dee,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  557.)    A  eigantic  bramble,  a 

native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1822;  growing  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10  ft., 

and  flowering  from  May  to  Augiist.    Tt  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
450  A    i        other  brambles  in  British  ffardens,  by  its        450  a 

nearly  erect,  strong,  smootn,  dark  maho- 
gany-coloured  shoot8,and  by  its  very  lonf 
pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
the  petals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  purple, 
and  sborter  than  the  sepals.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  blackish  purple,  of  tfae  roiddle 
size ;  depressedly  spherical,  and  covered  witfa  a  fine 
bloom.    The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a  sweet  subacid 

taste.    This  species  throws  up  suckers  sparingly ;  but  its  magnificent  shoots 

arch  over  zStet  they  get  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  m  faeigfat,  and  grow  brancfaing  and 

flowering  on  every  side,  dli  tfaey  reacfa  the  ^und,  when  tfaeir  extreroe  pointi 

atrike  root,  and  form  new  plants.   A  plant  m  tfae  Horticultural  Society*8  Gar- 

^en,  in  1834,  was  10  ft.  high,  with  shoots  nearly  20  ft.  long. 

tt  5.  R.  Di'sTANS  D,  Dotu    The  dhtBait^eafleled  Bramble. 

Idene0eaU<m.    Dod  Prod.  FL  Ncnal,  p.  956. ;  Dec  Prod,  8.  p.  557. ;  D(m*s  MilL,  SL  pi  S80L 

Stfmnirne,    JL  pinniLtut  D.  Dom  fn  Prod.  PL  Nepai,  p.  864. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Ae.  Steat  round,  bearing  aCoat,  oomproied,  rccurved  prlcklea.  Learei  pinnate,  rs. 
acinbllng  tboae  of  tbe  hemp  |rfant.  Leaflets  UnoeoUte,  acutriy  lemted,  distant,  whitdy  tooaen- 
toae  beneeth,  and  hAWng  numerout  nenret.  Stipulet  linear,  at  the  tip  cubspathubite.  Saoenies 
oorjrnboie  Pedunclet  •nort  Sepala  tomentote,  orate,  Knnewhat  acumlnate.  aa  long  as  tbe  petalib 
Canieb  downy.  (Dec  Prod.,  SL  pk557.)  A  nattve  of  Nepal,  introduoed  in  1818,  growiag  (o  tfa« 
helght  of  .6  ft  or  8ft,  and    flowering  in  June  and  July.    We  haTO  nerer  feen  the  plant. 

•  6.  R,  sTRioo^sus  J^fickx,    The  strigose  Bramble. 

tdemlifieiUiom.    Michz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.Sg7. :  Purih Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  L  pcMSl  ;  Dee.  Prod.,  fl. 

p.  Skt.  i  Don'i  BliU., «.  pi  631.  '       »^        >  '^ 

Stfmtmmme.    B.  penni ylvtnlcus  Poir.  Dia.,  6.  p.  946. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  %c.  Stem  round,  very  hlipkL  LeaTea  ]nnnately  cut ;  thoM  of  the  barren  branchei  of 
5  lobei,  tboie  of  the  fertile  onei  of  S.  Lobei  oraU  unequaliy  Mrrated.  obtuae  at  tbe  baie,  beneath 
lineated,  and  hoarily  tomentoie;  tbe  odd  ooe.  in  moat  inatanoet,  aunoit  beart-ibaped.  Floi 
about  3  upon  a  pedunde. .  Peduncleandcalyxhlspld.  Petaliwhite, 
71onaertnanthecalyx.  (Dee.Prod.,  2.  p.  557,  55&)  A  natiTe  of 
North  America,  on  mountaini  fkom  Canada  to  yirginia  ;  flowering 
in  Jnne and  July.  Aooordingto  Punh,  it  li an upright ibrub,  wlth 
Ihiit  very  agreeible  to  eat  There  ii  a  plant  4n  the  Horticultaral 
fiodetT*!  Oardoi,  to  whlch  the  name  of  A.  penniylTAnicui  li  at. 
tachsd :  but,  it  being  in  a  weak  itate,  we  are  not  oertain  that  it  la 
Cbe  lame  ipeciei. 

m  7.  J2.  occiDBNTA^Lis  L,    The  Westem,  or  Ameri' 

can,  Bramble. 

Jdemi^eaiiem.    Lin.  Sp.,  70& ;  Dcc  Pkod., 2.  p.5SB.;  Don*i  MUL,  8. 

^mommitee.    R.  ▼irginitotti  Hori.i  R.  Id«'tti  Mctu  nlgro  DBL 
Emgrmrinff.    Sloane  Jam.,  t  S1&  1. 1. ;  DiU.  Hort  Elt,  1 847.  t.  319. ; 
and  our  flg.  451. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,    The  whole  plant  is  pretty  glabrous* 
Stems  round    and    whitisb.      Pnckles  recunred- 


P^oacd.    rioiraijarmiiul,  «baut^u^thei.  (Jte.  Prii^,  1.  p.S5g.)    A  diHtc  i|f  Nrpil.  ■■Id  ts 
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'Ltnrta  of  the  barren  iHBnches  pinnate ;  of  the  fatile  bnncbes,  trifbliolate. 
Leaflet*  ovate,  inciself  aeRBted,  whitely  toroentOBe  beneath.    Stipules  verj 
Barrow,  and  briatle-like.     Flowera  in  umbels.     Peduncle  prickled.    Sepal* 
lanceoiUe-lineBr,  tomentose,  longer  tban  the  petalB,  which  are  obovately 
wedg^haped,  two-lobed,  and  spreading.     Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  fonn  of 
thQt  o[R.  idai^iiB.     Carpels  nuroerous,  rather  ElabrouB;  becoming,  by  dry- 
ii^  nigKed,  with  little  hollows.  (Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  558.)     A  natiTe  of  Ca- 
nada  and  the  West  Indies ;  introduced  in  1696 ;  growing  to  ihe  hdght  of 
from4ft.la  6ft. 
m  S.  S.  a'spbr  D.  Don.     The  roagb-iranchleled  ojutpfHoled  Braroblc 
Un^lcallam.    Dn  Piod.  Fl  Kipi], p.  iSi.  i  Dcc  PrDd., £.  p.  SSS. ;  Dod^  Mlll.i  p.531. 
"     -.,  *e,    L«Tn  i^iinilB ;  lEiflfb  Y,  dllpdot,  «cumlnMe,  itiMTplj 
PMieta  ud  bniHihMi  bemrinE  prickl»  wid  glindiid  briitln. 

"TmMfi  lanuiiul,  .  --   -  - -   -"      -     -   ~      - 

!d  1d  ]8t],indto| 

•  9.  R.  iDA^rs  L.     The  Mouut  Ida  Bramble,  or  cotHmort  Ratpherry, 
Hn^jtofiw.    Lin.a<>.,7<».i  DK.PTiid.,2p.tfS. 

^■oMwa.    R.fi-timi*iii*ja  L4m.F].  Fr.,1  p  lAS. :  Fnjnbdiiitr,  Ft.;  «Dteine  BrombHttL  flfr- 
"The  R«[4ili  oJled  tn  Omhe  BtT»  iDiii:  in  Latin,  Aihu  IdMa,  at  tlie  mountalnt  lda,oa 
whlcbilfTamUi;  In  (biilili,  Kupli,  Fnunl»lB,uid  lUiidblMnT,"  [jiilau.  Otr.  f-Vn*.) 
Xatnrln^.    El«.  Bnt.,  L%UZ.i  anaauTJ^.Ut. 

Spec,  Char.,  ifc.  Villose.  Stem  rouud,  beving  alender  recurved  prickles, 
Leavea  pinnate;  those  of  the  fertile  steniB  of  3  teaflets,  those  of  the 
sterile  stems  of  5,  rather  palmately  diaposed,  Lea^ets  ovatc,  incisely 
aerrated,  whitely  tomentoae  beneath.  Stipules  verynarrow  and  briatle-like. 
Flowera  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  whitely  tomen- 
toae,  ending  in  s  poinL  Petals  obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving, 
sborter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomcntose.  {Dec.  Prod.,  a, 
p.  556.)  A  ahrub,  with  biennial  ateniB,  a  nadve  of  Europe,  and,  probably, 
of  Ada,  AiHca,  and  AmcricB. 

VarUtia,     There  are  Tarieties  with  red  fiuit,  yellow  fruit,  and  white  fruit. 
{Dte.  Prod.,  a.  p.  558.)     There  is  a  variety  «hich  bears  twice  in  the  year. 
■  R.  (.  2  miavph^ttiu  WaUi.  Sched.,  p.  £56.—  Leaves  a1!  of  3  leaAeti. 
Steni  miSiiticosei  dwarfer  ond  more  biishy  than  the  species.  (Dce, 
ftwt,ii.p.558.) 
Daer^ti«i>,  ^,    The  comroon 

rHpberry  haa  a  creeping  root,  with 

biennial  steina,  3ft.  or  4(t,  bigh,  ^ 

pinnate    leaves,   and   Bmall   whlte  ■ 

Aowers.    The  fhnt  of  tbe  species, 

Btata  of  numerouE  juicy  grains,  be- 
aet  with  tbe  permanent  atyles; 
and  highly  fjragnuit,  with  a  very 
delicioualy  aweet,  and  yet  slightly 
acid,  flavour,  when  eaten.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  Spdn  and  Oreece, 
in  wooda.    It  is  found  in  Asia,  on 

the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in  other  places;  in  the  nortb  of  Afiica;  and, 
■ccording  to  Pursh,  in  America,  in  holgerowa,  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  though  it  has  been  prob^ly  introduced  into  that  country.  It  ia  found 
in  every  part  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  agricultural  and  subalnina 
regions,  m  wooda,  and  in  moist  waates.  Improved  varietiea  of  it  have  lone 
been  in  eultivation  in  gardens,  for  che  fruit,  which  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
mtcAil  (o  the  palate  in  itaelf,  and  is  used  in  numerous  culinary  and  con- 
fectionery  articles,  as  well  aa  in  liqueura.  In  France,  raspberries  are  very 
generally  eaten  at  table,  mised  with  strewberries.  A  very  refreBhing  Bummer 
drink  is  made  of  them,  by  simply  bniising  thero  in  water,  and  adding  Bucar.  They 
:_._.! :. Vj:» .  !_ii;,..  ; : —  syrupa,  an J  ratafias ; 
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8od  thev  are  preeenred,  either  alon^  or  along  with  cuimnts.  Infused  in 
spirit,  they  communicate  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  it.  Fermented,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries,  they  make  a  ver^  stronf  and 
agreeable  wine;  from  which  a  very  poweriul  spirit  can  be  diatillecL  Raap- 
berry  wine  was  forroerly  niuch  in  use  in  Polanu ;  tbe  fruit  bebg  there  abun- 
dant  in  the  woods.  In  Russia,  a  mixture  of  raspberries  and  honey  with 
water,  fermented,  makes  a  delicious  hydromel.  Raspberries  are  also  diied  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry  vinegar  is  well  known  both  in  France  and 
England ;  and,  iudependently  of  its  agreeableness  whea  mixed  with  water»  as 
a  summer  drink,  it  is  excellent  as  a  Tebrifuge.  In  England,  raspberries  are 
principally  used  for  making  raspberry  jam  and  raspberry  vini^ar ;  and  for  ntes 
and  puddmgs,  in  combination  with  currants  and  cherries.  Iriey  are  excdlent 
eaten  with  milk  or  cream,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  when  fresh;  and  are 
easily  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles,  entire,  with  or  without  sugar,  for  winter 
use.  They  are  reckoned  very  wholesome,  and  children  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
injured  by  eating  them.  The  roots  of  the  raspberry  plant  are  in  demand  by 
some  French  cooks ;  but  we  are  uncertain  to  what  use  they  are  applied ; 
probably  in  the  dressing  of  game. 

The  VaneHes  cultivated  m  Brkuh  gardetu  are  numerous :  twentv-one  of  the 
best,  with  their  synonymes,  are  characterised  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Socicty^s  Catalogue  o/  FrtaU  for  1831 ;  among  which,  those  differing  most  m 
general  appearance,  and,  consequently,  most  suitable  for  being  planted  in  an 
arboretum,  are,  the  red  Antwerp,  the  yellow  Antwerp,  the  smooth  cane  (a 
large-growing  and  very  distinct  variety,  which  Milier  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies),  and  the  old  white,  or  perpetual-bearing. 

Propagation  and  Ctilture.  The  raspberry  requires  a  v^getable  soil,  rather 
moist,  soft,  and  not  very  deep ;  because  roost  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  ali 
other  plants  that  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep  near  the  surface;  and 
the  situation  should  be  shaded,  rather  than  fuHy  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,but  not 
under  their  drip ;  and  in  woods,  the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low  and  moist, 
than  hilly  and  rocky  or  dry.  The  root  bek>ngs  to  that  description  which  is  calied 
travelling ;  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  centrai  plant, 
so  as  every  ycar  to  come  up  in  firesh  soll.  Hence,  as  Miller  obaerves,  a  rasp- 
berry  plantation  requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rasp- 
berry,  for  this  reason,  has  been  considered  as  a  good  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  excretion  of  plants,  first  broached  by  Bruemans ;  aftierwards  explained 
in  detail  by  De  CandoIIe,  in  the  PhyMogie  Vegetale^  vol.  L  p.  219.,  and  sub- 
sequently  elucidated,  by  various  experiments,  by  M.  Macaure.  (See  SuppL 
JEncyc.  Agri,^  p.  1301.)  This  doctrine,  which,  in  Britain,  seems  to  have  been 
first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Sheriff  of  Mungos  Wells,  and  Mr.  Towers,  the  author 
of  the  Doniettic  Gardener^s  ManuaJ,  is  supposed  to  account  scientificaliy  for 
the  eflfect  of  naked  faliows  on  soils ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made,  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  secure  foundation. 
(See  Gard.  ilfag.,xii.  p.  299.;  and  Phil.  Mag.,  3d  ser.,  voL  viii.)  Itis  certain, 
nowever,  that  the  raspberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  continually  changing  its  situa^ 
tion ;  and,  in  a  state  of  culture,  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  The  seeds  ofthe  raspberry  are  said  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  a  very  long  period;  and  a  plant,  now  (1836)  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  was  raised  from  seeds  found  in  a  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  in  Wiltshire,  opened  in  1835;  which,  unless  we  can  suppose  the 
seeds  to  have  been  conveved  into  the  interior  of  the  tumulus  by  insects 
or  vermin,  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 

J  ii.  Leaves  digitatey  qfS — 5  Leqflets. 
^  10.  R.  LACiNiA^TUs  W,    The  cuUleaved  Bramble. 

Jtlfntificatiom.    Willd.  Hort  BeroL,  p.  82.  and  t.  88. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  SSa  ;  Don'<  MllL,  2.  n.  532. 
SngntviMg».    WilkL  Hort  BeroL,  L  82. ;  Wats.  Dend.  BriL,  t  6ft  ;  and  ouxjlg.  453w 
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Spre.  aiar.,iie.  Stem  rsther  roun(l,befuing  stout 
recurTcdpricklea,compre«3edat  thebBfle.  Leaf- 
lets  3 — 5,  piDnUely  cut,  «harply  scrrate,  a  littlc 
downy  beneath.  Ftowers  in  looae  paniclea, 
whtteorrose-coloured.  Sepals  lanceolate,  leafy 
«t  ihe  tip  tomentoBe,pTickled,  reflexed.  Fetais^ 
wedge-sDBped,  3-Iobed  at  the  tip.  Carpels, 
rouodish,  darV  coloured.  (Dirc,  fVod.pii.  p,558.) 
The  ^)peBTaiice  of  this  plant  it  that  o(  the 
common  bramble,  cicept  in  thc  leaflets,  which,  ^ 
trom  thdr  being  iteeply  cut,  are  Btrikingly  dif-  . 
ferent.  Where  it  waa  lirst  found  is  unknown ;  ' 
but  it  is,  in  all  probabiiity,  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  bramble,  analogous  to  the  cut-leaTed 
varicty  of  the  elder  (Jlunbucus  ni^ra  Isciniata}. 
Planta  maybe  obtained  at  the  principal  nurBeriex, 

.»  U.  R.  c.k'sii;3  L.     The  grey  Bramble,  or  Deurberry, 

Hem^ta^^Un.  Sj..7M.;_D«.  f^;^^^£^-  P^''  MiLL,! 


«£  :  H*|r»  AbUM,.  L  ll.>a  ;  Edf,  llot.,L  SK.  I  llld  oatjlt-  «M. 

•^Kv.  Cior.,  ^c.  ijtem  trailtng,  round,  in 
many  instances  suffused  wilh  a  grey 
blootn,  bearing  stender  and  a  little  re- 
curred  pricklen.  LeaAets  3  io  a  leaf,  ovote, 
doably  eerrated  or  crenBted,  glabrous,  or 
obscurely  ciiiated.  Panide  almost  simple. 
SepaU  oTate-acumiaate.  Petals  white. 
Pniit  eweet.  Carpels  large,  few,  grejisb. 
(Dn-.  Pr<id.,ii.p.55B,J 
VancHei. 

.ft  R.  e.  8  oronuw  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  ^88.  { 
S.  pseildo-c[e'sius  Weilie,  accord- 
ing  to  Ern.  Meyer  in  Lilt.  —  Lcaf- 

lets  tomentote  beneath.     Brancbes  't 

pubenitouB. 
Jl  H.  c.SgraiH^ufDnuSer.  —  Pubeacent. 

PetaTB  and  sepals  lonE.  , 

.a  R.c.4;»m^AuiWal1r.Sched.,p.S98.j 
and  our Jfg.  455.  —  Slem  ascendiug, 

purplish,  ultimately  naked.    Leavea  BniBll,  incihcly  lobed.    PeJunde 

1 — 3.flowered.     A  nalive  of  herbage-covered  hills. 

.k  R.  e.  a/ulm  rarirgilu  Hort.  has  vuriegated  lenves. 

DetcnpUon,  ^c.      A  low,  wenkly,  stragglinj,   prostrute  plant,  haring  the 

flowers  with  blush.coloured  pctuls,  and  the  fruit  Bmall,  with  few  grains ;  but 

theae  lai^e,  juicy.  black,  with  a  fine  glaucoua 

bloom,  and  very  agreeably  acid.     It  is  a  na- 

tive  of  Europe,  and  thc  north-csst  of  Asia, 

in  woods  and  hedees.     By  some  it  haa  been 

proposed  to  be  cuTtivated  on  account  of  its 

^iliniit.   (See  Enci/c.  of  Ga-ii.,  cd.   1835,  p. 

I  ^v'    946.)     This  species,  or  raee,  varies  exceed- 

■/'   ingly  in   different  Bitualiona ;    wlience  have 

r*    aiTsen  the  following  varieties  n2— 16.),  of 

niore  morked  character  than  tnose  already 

given,  and  which  are  considered  by  eome  as 

fpedes  i  b  which  form  they  are  as  fullows ;  — 

.±  12.  R.  iii'rtus  W.  *  K.     Thc  hairy  Bramble. 
UntMltdllPit.    Wikttt.  tnd  Klt.  Pluil.  Riir.  Hun*.,«.p.  IM.L  141.  i  I>on'>  MllL,£.nS3J. 
ftnnMH.    A.  TllU<Hi  AU..  vv. EU»luh'«iu Str. In  Dcc.  Prad.. i.f.S63.:  JtfluHluluHii BtU.  Aff. 

FLf/^cm:,p.M.;  A.  hfbiidiu  ^iH.  JJcM.,  i  p.  m 
SntraHiit.    WaliW.wdklt.I1uit.lIw,  Huiw,£FLia).  L 111 
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Spec.  aUir.,  Ae.    Stcm  w«ak,  TouadUli,  beBilnf  dendar,  rtn  «cut^  aad  ratber  iccurved,  priddas ; 
id  nl    *     ....  -  .  -. 


and,  •*  wol  m  tbe  pedancte*  and  petiolei,  TlUoae^and  nispld  with  gUnded  baln.  LeefleU S. 
rarrij  5,  ovatc,  doubly  aerTated,  TUlMe,  thinniab.  rlowen  in  looae  panlclea.  Sepals  lanceoUte^ 
uuminate  A  native  of  moiat  wooda  ot  Honnry.  {Dec  Prod.,  iL  p.  5G2.)  Aooordins  to  our 
Horlat  BrHamUctu,  tbia  wm  introduoed  into  Britain  in  1816 ;  buL  according  to  Dr.  lindley 
(^jMopc  Brit.  PtorOf  ed.  8.),  it  i<  a  netire  of  Britain,  and  ii  **  a  itroog  giandular  itate  of  R.  cc^aiua, 
approaeiiiug  B.  VJFhleri/*  which  be  representf  m  one  of  that  group  of  fbnM  wbida  be  hM  aaao» 
cuued  witb  B,  corylilbliuB  m  tbe  type. 

Jt  13.  R,  SpRENOB^LJr/  Wdhe.     Spreiigers  Bramble. 

Uentifieaikm.    Welhe,  aooording  to  link  Enum.,  9.  p.  68L,  aiid  Spreng.  Syrt.,  a  p.  5fi&  s  Don*i  ICUL. 

2.  p.  53SL 
aifmoH^met,    S.  Tulptnua  Detf,  CaL  Uart.  P«r.«  p.fl05.  j  iZ.  ▼Ulbiua  /3  TUlplnut  &r.  in  Dee.  Frod^ 

2.p.  564. 
Sngravimg,    (Ed.  FI  Dan.,  1 1165. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  %c.  Tbic,  m  oompared  witb  H.  hfrtui  WaldtL  ^  KM.,  hM  ite  atem,  petiole^  and 
peduncle  Tery  finely  vilious,  and  only  yery  sllghtly  biapid  with  gUnded  bain.  LMvec  ntlier  gle. 
Drou&  (Dec.  Prod.,  U.  pi  564)  Tbis,  aocording  to  our  HorL  SriL,  \»  a  native  of  Germany,  and  waa 
introduced  into  Brltain  in  18SS ;  it  Iim  pinlc  flowerB. 

Jt  14.  R.  DUMETO^RUM  Weihe  ^  Nees,    The  Bramble  of  the  Thickets. 

Ueniificaiion.  Weihe  and  Neei,  on  tbe  authority  of  Iindley'i  Synopa.  of  the  Brit  Flora,  ed.  8.  p.  91 ; 
Hort.  Brit,  Na  2839& ;  Don'i  MiU.,  SL  p.  5391 

Spec  Ckar.,  iv.  Bnncbea  with  scarcdy  any  briatlea.  Stem  leavM  with  5  leaflett.  Elowen  in  s 
leaiy  •traggllng  panicle  Spontaneous  in  Britun  in  bedges  and  dry  ditches.  In  alHnity  it  is  nearty 
baidway  between  iZ.  cc^sius,  and  B.  coryUfbliuiL  {Undiep,  in  Sjfnope.  qfBriL  Flora,  ed.  8.  p.  9*0 

•*  15. 12.  FOLiOLO^sus  Don,    The  leaflety  Braxnble. 

Ideni^fieaiion.    DonProd.  FL  Nep.,p.856L:  Dec  Prod.,8.  pi559.;  Dou^h  HiU.,£  pc533L 
^NOi^iNc.    B.  micropbtUas  Don  Frod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  234 

Sp^  Oiar.,  ^e.  Stem  procumbent,  bearing  recurved  priclclM.  Leaflets  S-^  cuneate-oborate,  aer. 
rated,  whitely  tomentose  beneatb.  Flowen  3  upoo  a  pedundfe  Calyx  without  prickles,  dmselT 
tomentose.    BracteM  smsll,  simple    Petloles  and  peduncles  tomentoie,  pridcled.  {Dee.  Prod.,  IL 

5. 559.)    A  natiTe  of  Nepal,  with  proeumbent  stems,  introduced  in  1818,  and  flowering  in  June  aod 
uly.    It  is  said  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  iL  panrifbHus  ;  and,  ftom  the  appearance  of  a  piant  in 
tbe  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  we  shouid  oonsider  it  only  a  variety  of  B  cs^slus. 

Jk  16.  22.  PLAGELLA^Ris  Wtild,    The  Rod-like,  or  Rnrmer,  Bramble. 

Jdentificaiion.  WUId.  Ennm.,  5491 ;  Dec  Prod.,  SL  p,  559. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  347. ;  Don*s 
MUL,  8L  p.  533. 

Spec  Char.,  4r.  Stem  round,  procumbent,  bearing  scattered,  short,  hooked,  pricfcleiL  Brancbes 
round,  glabrous.  Leaflets  3,  glabrous,  unequaUy  serrated ;  the  middle  one  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at 
iU  base ;  tbe  side  oum  rhomb.4baped.  Nenres  yellowisb.  {Dec  Prod.,  IL  p.  559.)  A  natlve  of  North 
America,  with  procumbent  stems,  common  in  VirglnU  and  CaroUna,  in  flelds  and  sandy  woods; 
apparently  only  a  variety  of  B,  ^«''sius.    It  wm  introduoed  In  1789,  and  flowm  in  Jnne  and  Jnly. 

Variety. 


Jt  a  /.  9  itUrmi»  Ser. ;  B.  in^rmU  WUtd.  Snum.,  n.  458L,'  according  to  Linfs  Enmm.,1  p^  62.  — 
Stem  whidsh,  and,  m  weU  m  tbe  pedundes,  devoid  of  pricUes.  Leafleu  toBaentOM 
beneatb.  ifiec  Prod.,  iL  p.  559.) 

Jk  17.  J?.  c^ORYLiFO^Lius  Srmtk.    The  Hazd-Ieaved  Bramble. 

Ideniifieation.    Smitb  FI.  Brit,  p.  548. ;  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  1 887. ;  Don*i  HilL.  8.  p.  533. 
SynoH^mei.    B.  vulgkris  fVeike  ^  Neet,  according  to  Undfey,  Spnopti»  <tf  Brit.  Ptora,  ed.  8L  p.  94.  $ 

R.  nemoibsus  Heifne,  according  to  Sprengel.and  Ooldbacia. 
Engra»ingt.    £ng.  Bot,  1 887. ;  and  our>^.  457. 

S^ec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stem  angled,  bearing  straightish  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
cordate-ovate,  firm,  doubly  serrated»  pilose  beneatn.  Panicle  nearly  ^ni- 
ple.  Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  ultimately  reflexed.  Carpels 
purplish-blue,  and  large.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  559.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  southem  part.  Frequeut  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets^ 
flowering  in  July. 

Varietiet, 

-*  R.  c.  2  cdmis  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231 . — Leaflets  all  ^milar  in  fonHj  round- 

ish  heart-shaped,  whitishly  tomentose  upon  both  sur&ces. 
Jc  R.  c.  3  glandutbtus  Wallr.  Sched.,p.  231. ; 

R,  glanduldsus   Spreng.,  according  to  {^^u  4ofi 

Wallr. ;  and  our  fig,  456. —  Stems,  pe-  ^Pw» 

tioles,  and  peduncles  glandulous. 

Description,  Spc,  The  stems  are  long  and 
trailin^  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and  pur- 
plish  m  the  sun,  and  ereen  in  the  shade :  they 
are  brittle  and  full  of  pith.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  and  appear  earlier  than  those 
of  most  of  the  British  species.  The  berry  is 
large,  agreeably  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  grains 
than  in  R.  fruticosus,  and  of  a  browner  black :  they 
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are  raiened  bef<Me  thoae  of  S.  Ihitkdaiu  and 
its  ■IGe*.  Tbe  young  ■hooU  of  the  current 
jear  sometimea  take  root  at  tbe  eitreuiity; 
and  couniry  Durses  and  quacks  formefly  used 
to  pretend  to  cure  childreu  of  tbe  hoopb^ 
cough,by  drawiDg  them  througfa  the  arch  thua 
fonued  by  the  stein.  (,Eng.  Bot.,  n.  p.  40S.} 

Accordiag  to  Dr.  LindJey,  the  followiog 
Britiah  kiudB  of  AilbuB  ma^  be  aBBOciated 
with  R.  corjlif&Hus  SmiA,  eitber  as  releted 

^Tmwinph^Uut  Weihe  &  Neea,  Eng.  Bot. 

Suppl.,  t.  SS85.  The  large-ieaved  Brambte. 
R.  carpnB/BTiu  Wdhe  &  Nee^     TIk  Honi- 

beam-leaved  Brttmble. 
R.  fitce-ider  Wdhe  &  Neea.     The  brovmiA- 

bladiBraabU. 
R.JTo^-UenWeHie^  Neci;   Eng.  Bol.  Suppl., 

(.£605.;    S.  pallidua    IVeihe  4;  yea,  nc- 

cording  to  JJiuUtiii  Syn.  Kohlej^i  Bramble. 
R.  ^aadtilhtui  Smith.     The  g^nJuft>iu4>riatled  Bramble. 
R.  ridii  Weihe  &  Nees;  R.  echio&tus  of  ed.  1.  of  Li»U.  Synopt.,  and  our 

H.  B.,  No.  £8335.     l^e  rmigh  Bramble. 
R.  tBveniJtJiui  Lindl.  Synops.,  ed.  1.;  B.  dirersif&lius   WeiAe,    Hort.  Brit., 

No.  S8330.     T^  dhene-Uaved  Bramtle. 

Dr.  Ijiidley  haa  giveu  brief  disdnctive  charactK^  of  eacb  of  these  kinda  ia 
hia  Synoptii  of  the  Britiih  Fiora,   ed.  S. ;  to  which  work,  aud  to  our  Hortai 
Bntatunau,  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particulars  respectiDg  them. 
.1  18.  R.  (c.)  AORB^STis  Waldit.  ^Kit.     The  Pield  firamble. 
atmaam^    WiUn.  hkI  Klt  PUul.  Bv.  Hunf.,  a  p.  m  t  SG&  i  Dn.  Fnd.,  I^  p.  5»  ;  DgoV 
.^ailmi'  WiUit.  isd  KiL  PluL  Kir.  HuDg.,  &  t  m 
,^K.  Om:,  ^.     9tnn>  niOVulleaK,  piocuiDbRit,  iDdlMDcUT  uglcd,  wlth  rtnlikt,  briUlc-Uka 

frtillH.    LoflMi  3-£,  nwsdUh,  kt>ed  )n  idEnUtad  DUDKt,  UHqtHllTKmlM.hiliTitUTi^ 

Hnwnb»  bcDculi.     CiJii  wbtulT  tocKnliiK  and  hiipid.  wlUi  riuidiid  haln.  {Dce,  Pnt^.li, 

r-Ua.)    AnUixeof  longiiejltctida.kUDfHuiiMn--'^*' ■-- ■-     —- ' -—-.— v_,. 

au;iiiitbcaTuletTiir  A  lonwDlteui.  oi  lUhei  or.S.  i 

■  19.  S.  BPECTA'BiLts  Ph.     Tbe  Atayij-fiowered  Bramble. 
«.'■Jt«L.tfM^    Pta.Fl  AmH.  Sept,  l.[>.3U.t  Hi  DccPnid.,lp.fii9i  J)i>n->HU1.,a. 
JiDai|]m.    E.  HMfbllul  Wilii.  Hcri.,  •ccsidlni  to  SternL 
BagrStlm^    Fh.  fi.  AnHr.  Seiit,  t  IS.  1  Bot  B«,  t,  lUt.  }  Bot  Cib.,  t.  ISH.  ;  ind  «u 

i^pra.  Char.,  ^c.    Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  glabrous.     Leaf 
of  three  letUletB,  thet  are  ovate,  acute,  doubiy  and  unequally 
■errated,  downy  beueath.     Flowers  of 
an  ^reeable  purplish  colour,  produced 
singly  OD  terminal  pedunclea.     Sepala 
oblong,    rather    abruptly    acuminate, 
■horter  thau  the  petals.  (Dec.  Prod.,u, 
p.  550.)     An  elegant  shrubby  bramble, 
growing  to  the  hdgbt  of  4fl,  or  5ft.,   1 
with     Bubfleiuoae,      round,      amooth  £ 


I,  and  larEC  dark-pur^Ie  odo- 
riTeroua  flowera,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  aucceeded  bylarge 
dark-yellow  fhiit,  of  an  acid  and  somewhat  astriogent  taste,  which  maiie  ex- 
cdlent  tans.  Itia  a  native  of  North  America,on  the  banks  of  the  Coluni> 
bia,  and  was  introduced  in  1827  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  collection,  both  as  a  flowering  Bhnib,  andfor  ita  fruit. 

.*  SO.  S.  zrLMiFo'Lius  SchoU.    The  Ehn-leaved  Bramble. 

UWtfeoMM.    Scbstt  In  Iiki,  181S,  btc 5.  t.Sa.i  Lt.  Qinm.,  3.  nfil.i  Dic  Pnd..»  p.Saa.i 

D«i1  Hlll.,  t.  p.  £31. 
Srit.  aat.,  ^e.    tura  dceaiDlimt,  ^atj  prickli,  fnitoccnL    BnDchM  TOy  led     LaBeti  3— S, 

DTil,  iHb«  bcul-iluped,  KuldT  ud  douMT  creuUd,  tomnliH  bcnMlh,  wMioul  prlcklct. 

Flowen «  •  iMullful  w ■---  — '  " ^     ^- "- 
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Jk2\.  R.  LiKKJA^^KUs  Ser.    Link*8  Bramble. 

Identificaiiom.    Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,  9.  p.  5G0. :  Don*i  MIIL,  2.  p.  534. 

S^ntmyme.  R.  panicuIAtui  ScJUeekl.,  acconfing  to  JLA.  Xttmn.,  S.  pk  6L  and  TVoff.  ilof.,  3.  p.  41.,  aaC 
of  Smith. 

Jlpfc.  CAar.,  ^.  Stera  prickly.  LeRfleCs  3—6,  uneoual,  oTste  acuminate,  Berrated,  tomenioie  aad 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers  double,  in  a  panicle.  {Dec.  Prod.^  M.  p.  5fla)  It  U  said  to  have  beea 
introduced  in  1821,  and  to  produoe  double  wbite  flowert  in  June  and  July :  but  it  ia  not  cCatcd  nt 
what  oountry  it  ii  a  native :  and,  whetber  it  be  anv  ihing  more  than  a  oouble-flowered  Taiietf 
of  tbe  oommon  bramble  we  hare  no  means  of  ascertalning,  never  having  aeen  the  fiuH. 

«*  22.  R.  FRUTico^sus  L.     Tbe  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry. 

Identifieation.    Lin.  Spi,  7€7. ;  Weihe  and  Nees  Rubi  Oermanid,  p.  £&  ;  Dea  Prod.,  ii.  p.  5SL  ; 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5J4. 
R.di 


^unonymet. 
Engravingi. 


iscolor  and  R.  abr^ptus,  in  LmdL  Sjfnopt.  <tf  BriL  Flora,  ed.  L 
Eng.  Bot,  1 715. ;  and  our^.  459. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  efect  [and  afterwards  de- 
curyed],  5-angled,  rather  tomentose,  bearing 
recurved  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-ob- 
long,  acute,  glabrouSy  beneath  greyly  tomen- 
tose,  each  on  a  secondary  petiole.  Panicle 
decompound,  narrow,  straight.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured  or  white.  Sepals  reflexed,  almost 
without  prickles.  Fruit  of  a  purplish  black. 
(Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  560.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
in  hed^,  thickets,  and  woods.  In  Britain 
abounding  in  the  agricultural  zone,  and  toler- 
ably  frequent  in  the  upland  zone ;  with,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Winch,  a  limit  similar  to  that 
of  {Tiex  europee^a. 

VarieHes. 

-*  R.  /.  2  pomponius  Ser.    R.  fruticdsus  Z  Weihe  8f  Neet.ifig.  460.) — 

Flowers  semidouble  or  double.  Leaves  pale  green ;  leanets  obovate. 

Cultivated  in  gardens.  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  highly  oma- 

mental,  from  the  large  size,  and  numerous  petals,  of  its  flowers,  and 

from  its  very  vigorous  growth.     Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 

of  trees,  and  in  places  where  other  ornamental  plants  will  hardly 

grow,  yet  it  produces  most  eflect 

when  it  is  trained  a^ainst  a  wall ; 

and  it  is  thus  treated  in  some  of  the 

principal  gardens  of  Europe.     One 

of   the  finest  specimens  we  have 

ever  seen  of  the  double-flowering 

bramble  was  in  the  botanic  garden 

at  Pisa,  in  I8I9,  where  it  was  trained 

against  a  wall,  and  covered  with  a 

profusion    of  lar^   double    white 

flowers,    tinged  with  pink.    Plants 

in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1«.  6c/. 

each;  and  at  Bollwyller  1  franc. 
Jc  R.  yi  3  tauriais  Hort.  is  a  vigorous- 

growing  plant,  which  produces  by 

far  the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  of 

bramble.    There  are  plants  in  the 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  4?60 

-*  R.  /  4  jToreTbteo  pleno  Baum.  Cat.,  ihe  douAie  phk-Jiowered  BreaUfley 

is  marked  in  the  Boliw^Uer  Catalogue  at  3  francs  a  plant  ;  but  we 

have  not  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 
-»  R.  /.  5  fdliis  variegdtis,  the  variegatedUeaved  Bramble,  b  not  liable  to 

the  objections  made  to  most  variegated  plants,  it  not  having  a  di»- 

eased  appearance. 
R.  /.  6  leucocdrpus  Ser.  —  Fruit  wfaite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  56  L) 
R.  /.  7  inemtis  Ser.  —  Stem  without  prickles.  (Dec.  1.  c.) 
R./.  8  dalmdticus  Tratt.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  33. — Paoicle  very  large,  suprade- 
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compound,  spreadinff.  Flowers  large,  of  a  iiill  rose  coloiir.  Ca- 
lyxes  without  prickles.  Peduncles  mostly  so.  Leaves  whitely 
tomentose  beneath.  A  native  of  Dalmatia,  in  hedges,  according 
to  Portenschlag. 

jk  R./  9  cbncohr  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Leaves  downy  beneath,  both 
surfiices  of  one  colour.    A  native  of  Germany. 

-A  R.  /  10  glandtUbnu  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Stems,  petioles,  and 
peduncles  glabrous.     A  native  of  Gerraany. 

The  two  followlng  kindi  of  ligneoua  rubuiies,  found  wild  in  BriUinp  Dr.  Lindley  suppotet 
(%M}piL  qfBrit.  Ftora,  ed.  £.)  to  be  closely  aDicd  to  R.  fruticlMui  /,.,  or,  perhapii,  varietles  or  It 

-A  R.  (/.  11}  xkamntfdlhtt  Weihe  &  Neei.  R.  conUfuliiiii,  in  UntU.  Sunopt.  ofBr.  Fi.,  ed.  1. ; 
and,  ic  i*  ma«t  likcly,  R.  cordifbUua  JVeiAe,  H.  B.,  Na  15537.  f%e  RuckthomJeaved 
Brimhle. 

Jk  R  (/.  12)  UueMaduf$  SchL  —  The  vkUe^piked  Bramble. 

Dr.  Lindley  haa  given  dlstinctiTe  characters  to  botb  of  chese  kindt. 

Tbe  following :  ft  toimentAeia  Weihe,and  oarJUf.  461., 
R.  fiutigiatuM  Weibe,  R.  tUii^fUitu  Weibe.  R.  %inla\ 
Weiki^  ScUrdaenddkAi  Weike,  R.  SekUickeri  Weike, 
R.  k&rriduB  Weibe,  &  nltidn»  Weibe,  and  R  mbrlcaAU» 
>Vcihc^  are  regittered,  and  particulart  given  of  theni.  in 
H.  A  ;  and  all  of  them,  excepl  the  last,  are  defcribed  in 
Dcc  Prod.,  iL :  but,  aa  we  suppoae  many  of  them  to  be 
ooly  madified  rorms  of  R.  firuttcoiius,  we  •ball  omit  tbdr 
dewripCiona.  Moctofthemare  nativetof  Oermany;  but 
K.  b6nridiu,  R.  nftidtu,  and  R.  faitiglktua  are  alao  found 
wild  io  Britain. 

Detcription^  ^c.  The  steras  of  this  spedes, 
accordii^  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  truly  shnibby, 
of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  strongl^  angular,  with 
intermediate  iurrows,  many  feet  in  length,  tough 
and  woodv,  biennial,  if  not  perennial,  flowering 
the  second  year;  branched  and  leafy.  The  bar- 
ren  stems  are  smooth,  arched,  and  sometimes  taking  root  at  their  extremities ; 
the  Uossom-bearing  stems  are  erect,  and  slightly  downy  at  the  upper  part.  The 
leaves  are  firm  and  durable,  and  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  erect 
and  handsome,  and  the  petals  of  a  delicate  pink ;  rarely,  if  ever,  white  in 
Britain,  though  the  authors  of  the  RM  Germamd  describe  them  as  generally 
white.  Tbe  berry  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  composed  of  very  numerous 
purplish  black,  smooth,  juicy  grains,  of  a  sweet  but  mawkbh  flavour,  ripen» 
mg  late  in  autumn.  The  ordinarv  season  of  ripenin^  is  early  in  September ; 
but  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  has  remarked  that  the  season  of  1799  was  so  un&vour- 
able,  that  scarcely  any  bramble-berries,  or  blackberries,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  were  to  be  found  rine  in  October.  This  species  is  considered  as  being 
more  common  than  any  ot  the  other  brambles,  and  also  as  attaining  a  greater 
size.  It  is  this  sort  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  English  hedges ;  and  it 
hiB  been  justly  remarked  by  H.  C.  Watson  {Out&nes^  ^c,,p,  137.),  that 
brambles  are  more  abundant,  and  much  finer,  in  the  hedges  in  England,  than 
they  are  in  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  Highlands  they  form  only  a  secondary 
feature  in  the  pbysiognomy  of  vegetation.  The  cause  why  the  brambles  are 
so  much  finer  m  England  than  thev  are  in  Scotland  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  English  climate,  but  partly  to  the  heoges  in  Scot- 
land  being  formed  solely  of  the  hawthom,  and  kept  within  much  less  bounds 
than  they  arc  in  England.  The  bramble  is  never  planted  in  Scotland,  and  is 
only  occasionally  found  in  hedges,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sown  there 
by  birds.  It  is  always  found  to  prosper  best  on  a  soil  somewhat  dr^  and 
gravelly ;  and,  accordingly,  Switzer,  when  speaking  of  choosinc  a  soil  and 
situation  for  a  vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where  tne  bramble 
is  abundant  and  vigorous. 

Properiks  and  Uses,  The  fruits,  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  called 
bumblekites;  and  in  others  scaldberries,  firom  their  supposed  quality  of  giving 
scald  heads  to  children.  They  are  considered  astringent;  but  have  been  eaten 
bv  children,  in  every  conntry  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time  of  Plinv. 
They  have  also  been  used,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  produce  a  sup- 
acid  drink ;  an  inferior  description  of  wine ;  and,  by  fermentation  and  distil- 
lation,  a  strong  spirit.    In  England,  they  are  sometimes  made  into  tarts ;  but 
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for  this  purpose  thev  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead  ripe;  becausey 
if  left  too  ioDS  on  the  bushy  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They 
are  also  used  for  making  a  rob,  or  jam,  which  is  considered  good  for  sore 
throattf.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  thej^  are  called  m6res  sauvagcs 
(wild  mulberries),  they  are  used  for  colouring  wine ;  and  the  red  muscat  of 
Toulon  is  so  coloured.  The  juice,  mixed  witJi  raism  wine  before  it  has  fer- 
mented,  will  give  it  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of  claret.  Many  medical 
properdes  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  plant.  In  French  Guiana,  the 
miit  ia  gathered  and  given  to  swine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  sillLworms,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  mulberry.  They  are 
much  more  astringent  than  the  fruit;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  was  in  repute  as  a  gar^le.  The  green  twigs  have  been  used  in 
dyeing  wooUen,  siik,  and  mohair,  black.  The  common  bramble  has  fre- 
quenUy  been  used  for  raising  live  hedges  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  (see  Martyn^s 
ifiUer,  and  Voung^t  Annals^  voLii.  p.  342.) ;  but  it  cannot  be  recomroended 
for  this  purpose»  on  account  of  the  great  space  which  it  occupies.  On  drift 
sands,  the  bramble  ma^  be  sown  or  planted,  with  a  view  to  fixmg  the  soil,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  torest  trees.  The  shoots  of  R.  fruticosus,  and  of  all 
the  strong-growing  varieties  of  bramble,  are  used  by  thatchers  for  binding  on 
their  thatch ;  and  the  smaller  shoots  by  the  makers  of  straw  beehives  and 
straw  seed-baskets,  for  sowing  the  different  layers  of  straw  rope  together.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  the  shoots  are  drawn  through  a  cleft  stick,  as  well  to  bruise 
them,  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  break  when  bent,  as  to  da>rive 
them  of  their  prickles.  Where  R.  cse^sius  abounds,  its  shoots  are  preferred 
by  the  makers  of  beehives,  as  being  smaller  and  tougher ;  and  those  ofjR.  cory- 
lifolius  by  the  thatchers,  as  having  fewer  prickles.  In  landscape^gardening, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  wiid  nature,  the  common  bramble  forms  an 
admirable  plant;  and,  soon  after  the  pubiication  of  Price*s  Estayt  on  Ute  Pus 
turetque^  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  few  places,  and,  among  others,  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle ;  but  there  the  contrast  between  wildness  and  high  cultivation 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  effect  produced  of  lasting  interest. 
In  consequence  of  feeiing  this,  the  brambles  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  been  gradually  being  removed.  Thickets  of  brambles,  in  some  of  the 
public  squares  in  London,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  would 
nave  the  full  effect  of  strongly  contrasted  character ;  but  they  could  never  be 
considered  as  producing  scenery  entitled  to  the  appelladon  of  artisUcal. 

Jt  23.  R,  sa'nctus  Schreb.    The  holy  Bramble. 

Uen^ficaiion.    Schrab.  Dec.,  p.  15.  t  8. ;  Deftf.  Cor.,  80. 1 61. ;  Dec:  Prod.,  S.  p.  561. :  Don*s  Mill., 

2.P.58S. 
SynonyTne.    R.  obtusi/Mius  WOld.  Enum.  SttppL,  38.,  accoiding  to  Lmk.  Enum.,  8.  pu  61. 
Engratring*.    Schrebi  Dec.,  t  a  ;  Desf.  Cor.,  80.  t  61. 

Spec  Char.,»e.  Stem  Aruteioent,  indigtlnctly  angled,  downy,  prickly  wlth  recunred  prickleL  Leaf 
usually  of^3  leaflett,  rarely  undivlded.  Leaflets  ovate,  obtuce,  lerrated,  toroentose  beneath. 
Floweri  mostiy  terminal,  in  a  sort  of  panicle.  Sepals  ovate,  tomentose,  reflexcd,  thoTt.  (Dee. 
Prod.,  it  p.  561.)  A  native  of  the  Eaat,  but  why  called  tknetm  doec  not  appear.  It  Is  a  •traggling 
prostrate  plant,  producing  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  said  to  have  been  in  cultiTatton  since 
1823  i  but  we  have  not  seen  it 

A  24.  R,  cANE^^scENs  Dec.    The  grey  Bramble. 

Jdent^catioH.    Dec.  Cat  Hort  Monsp.,  p.  139L ;  FL  Fr.,  5.  pi  545. ;  Prod.,  S.  pc  561. ;  Don's  MilL,  SL 

l^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  shrul)by,  talL  Petioles  and  peduncles  tomentose  and  prickly.  Leaflett  5  or3^ 
obovate-oblong,  toothed  witn  a  fcw  large  teeth,  whitish  and  velrety  upon  both  sttrflices.  Floweri 
in  paniclesb  Calyx  tomentose.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  pl56I.)  A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  near 
Vinadio,  with  white  flowers ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1890 ;  but  we  have  not  scen  tbe  plant 

-*  25.  R.  SETO^sus  Big.    The  bristly-^^m^c^  Bramble. 

Jdentificatkm.    Bigelow  in  Litt ;  Dec  Prod.,  1  p.  563. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  536. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.    Stem  very  hispid.    Branches  bristly  at  the  tipi    Leaves  composed  of  a  long  petiole 

and  3  leaflets,  that  are  obovate-wedge-ahaped,  serrated,  and  glabroua.    Stipules  spathulate-iinear. 
.   Fiowers  upon  filiform  peduucles,  and  in  racemes.    Sepals  hinoeolate,  tomentoscL  bristly.    Petals 

obovate.wedge^aped,  fongcr  than  the  sepals.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  563.)    A  native  of  Korth  America, 

near  Montreal,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

Jk  26.  R.  AROu^Tus  U:.    The  Bharp^thedUeaJleted  Bramble. 

Ideni^leaHan.    Lk.  Enum.,  8.  p.  6Ql  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  563. ;  Don^s  MilL,  8.  pi  537. 
Spee.  Ckar.,  4r.    Stem  fhitescent,  prickly  and  hairy.    Prickies  straightish,  smalL    Leallets  S-JT, 
Qblong,  acuminate,  rather  tapered  «t  the  base,  doubiy  and  sharply  serrate,  downy  bcneath.  FlowcBi 


p«duncl«  tameiKoK  Pricklet». 
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laapuldL    ConHanMtt.    T(UliU|>mdu[tacbu>.(I>«.iW.,U.p..K&)  A  utinaf » 
Jt  t.  27.  A.  cVNEiF0^i.iU3  Fh.     The  wedge^haped-leafletcd  Branible. 

rod..«.p.SSli  OautHm.,l.f.5Xl. 

Jan  IDDthed,  urwiuftllf  pOt 
li  [■**■  «rigBlLng  brLAT,  wlth 

Ji  S8.  A.  Hi'3FiDUS  L.     The  bitpid-f^rninnAf  Bramble. 
UnUMcmOim.    Ud.Bpl,7DR.)  Dec  Pni(L,2p.£61.|  DaB'ilI11L,8  pS39. 
JEnnww.    A.  trlnaite  Mckx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amrr.,  p.  «SG. ;  ff.  pcac&iubiiu 

Bmtmfp.    aKja*  AIMI&,  1. 71.  j  ■od  oar/c.  46*. 

Aki  aar,,te,  9Uiii  pnconbRit,  rouDd,  Tflr  hli^d,  bntUu  Klttcred 
brinlHudncuiicdprkklH.  LnfleU  $-5,  wcdguhipid  mt  tlM>  bu*. 
niwqwiIlT  tosthed,  pnttr  (liMnu  atKive.  Fluvtn  •oHury,  upor  ICFiwIita 
ptdunclM.  P(UU  ab>»^  Cupek  UKk.  U>e&  Prad.,  !l  p,  SGt.)  A 
iuIL«e  Df  Cmdfc  vlth  procumbait  ftenu,  oovorlDf  ui  Auguit,  junl  i 
nld  to  bHC beailn  cuIUtuIoo Id BrilalD  •iim  tTSS.  ' 

?-l  89.  R.  LANUGiNO^giia  Sleven,  The  wooll;  Bramble. 
i^tiiataHoit.  Ster.  fHM.  IdrL  In  H,  Willd.  i  Dee.  PiDd.,  IL,  p.  561 ; 
DoBl  HUL,  £.  p  S3S. 

luie  ntremLlT,  ^jply  tootlied  wltli  mucranMe  teeth,  rlL ...  _ 

--' * d.  Sepali  uprLibL  .illoK  wllhout,  withto  whitely  tom 

'   —c  Prc3..  (1.  p  S6l)     A  nnllTB  at  Cnuowii  i 
Intraduced  in  18S0. 

L.     The  CanHdiaii  Brsmble. 

Hia,S.IK538. 
3— ^lnnceoUte,  ih«rplT  lemte,  Blibr 
Xk.  fnal,  11.  p.  56t.)    A  mllie  ol  No 


Z^aves  labed,  not  pinTiate  or  digitate. 
n.  R.  odora't(Js  L.     The  aweeNEcented  Biwnble. 

ilu  ILupbeiTT,  the  llowalDi  Smi^ 
mjlf.  va. 

Sed.  Char.,  ^c.     Stem   upright.     Petioles,  peduncles,  and 
calyies  bearing  glanded  hHirE.     Diaks  of  leaves  5-lobetl,     r 
unequBlIytoothed.  InflorcBcence  subcoryinboBe,  Flowere    '- 
large,  ihowy,  red.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  HcuminHte,  shorter  < 
than  the  petale.    Carpela  numerous,  ovete,  velvety.  Style     , 
fiinnel-ahaped.    Fniit  red.  (Dirc.  ZW.,  il.  p.  566.)    Ttiill     ' 
spedes  is  allied  by  its  fruit  to  R.  idEe'uB.     It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  woods ;  and  hns  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  Eince  1739.     It  grows  to  the  heigfat  of  4  ft.  or 
6  h.  i  and  produces  its  showy  purplish  red  flowera,  in 
abuDdance,   from  June  to   September.      These  are  not   4< 
succeeded  by  fruit  in  this  countrjrj  but  Pursh  infoLir.s 
us  that,  in  a  wild  stale,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  fiae  flavour, 
and  B  taige  size.    "  Comutus,  who  first  figured  and  described  this  plant, 
gaye  it  the  name  of  odordtus,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage." 
{Bot.  Mag.,  t.  333.)    It  is  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountains, 

tk  3S.  R.  nutka'nds  Mac.     The  Naotka  Sound  Bramble. 

UrtitllleaUim.    HodDO  P1.  Nutl.;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pSS6,i  Bol.  Reg.,  L  ISffi.;  Dan'i  HUI.,l.p.5W. 

Sinwwnc.    K.  odorttui  Hort.  but  not  oT  Un. 

SmgTattnf.    HoGlw>FlNutk.i  Dot.B«i„t.l3«a.iiu>dDurJtt.Kt. 

Spec.  Char.,  3[c.     8tem  gtutinouB.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  rufous.    Leaves 
5-lobed,  unequally  tootlied.    Inflorescence  subcorymbose.    Flowers  about 
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four  in  a  corymb,  white.     Sepals  ovate,  longlj  acuini-  — 

DBte,  gUbroufl,  as  lone  as  the  petals.     AJlied  to  R. 

odoi^tus,  but  the  p^unclc  and  calvx  are  gUbrous.     . 

(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  566.)     A  native  of  the  nort)l-weat  ^ 

coast   of  North   America,   from   New   California   to  \ 

Nootka  Sound,  and  at  various  places  between  north 

latitude  43°  and  52°,  in  mountains  and   wooda.     It 

was  diBCOvered  hy  the  unfortunate  Dou^as,  and  intro-     i 

duced  into  Bricain  :n  1BS6.     It  etowb,  in  good  soil,  to 

the  he%bt  of  fi  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  has  the  general  aspiect    ^ 

and   appearance  of  R.  odoratui,  except  being  of  a 

paler  green.     It  floweni  from  May  to  OcCober,   and 

the  flowers  are  white.     Thcse  are  succeeded  by  lurge 

red  berries,  which  are  found   to  maLe  escellent  taits;   and  the  plant  will 

probabl^  soon  be  ranked  bh  a  Aniit  shrub.     There  are  fine  planta  i^  thii 

species  in  the  Horticultural  $ociety's  Uarden,  and  at  Higfa  Clere ;  and  they 

may  berpurchased  in  tbe  London  nurseries  at  from  ](.  &d.  to  tt.  eacb. 

App.  i.     Species  and  Varieties  of  VMbus  best  desendng  (^  Ctd- 
tivaiion  m  British  Gardens,  as  ornamental  ShnJ>s, 


B.  taidfiUiai,  Ult  millint,  or  Uick,  Raipitrrg,  Nd.  1. ;  wid  i 

R  mutkAtv.  lAt  Nootka  Sottmd  AupArrry,  H".  SB.  [  mDd  flf,  i&t.  iu  p.  in. 

RDitoriiiii.JrtcnnW.KnUrtf.orVirBinliin,  »a;>4m*,  NoSl.j  untfli.WX  InpL^U. 

R.lV«*aiYli.  Mc  (*wt-a<iw<rnl  Kmipierrr.  No.  19.;  «id  llg.  UH.  ilip.741. 

B.Uf'iii,ltr  IU«ii(Ua,arctiDunon,Au|A>TTy,  NaSj  «id  ll^ua  lnp.7J7.  TheimrMiHof  Uita 


R  mleriimllHLt,  tlu  tmati-JUtwrfii,  or  Nfpnl,  BmMt,  Na.  ^.-,  ADd  fln  449—460. — 450.  «.inp-T^ 
R  fmUclmi,  llu  iitmMv  BranUf,  oi  coinilian  Blukbcrtl,  Nn.  31  ;  and  %.  4ea  ln  p.  7U.     Tllc 

K  toiylVieiu.llic  kaxtUtattd  BnuiMt,Sa.1i.;  tBitf.iSlABp.lH. 

C.  Prorlrale  Srajnblet. 

fJl^iii^,  Ikt  'ciweawtl  Bnamblt,  Na  10.  ;'  hkTb^^  in^^Ta». 

ra  (Toupa  iin  ptDpa|iud  bj  diTlilaD  oT  ihe  Ttnlt,  or  bif  m. 

currani  Turi  iniua,  wltli  [tas  levn  on  In  (  groirini  Mite  j  mnd  theauldn(ilniuid 

App.  ii.     Olker  Sortt  ofshrubby  Stibuses. 


40  ind  XI  nnm»,  whlch  nre  ctaEcSj  of 

B.  Bucn^liiJu  Doui.  US.  iD  Hi»* 

t  S»., Mid  nuTjlg.UB.,it  ■  luuiTe ol 

'     Berilhiibltofil.iuKiUW^ 

R  muclinu  forrer  In 

An*.  /.yc.,  a  n,  tsa.  Ii  ■ 

h    hmtlve  ot  North  AmetkA,  I 

*  ■mong  tlM  RoekT  Houn. 

?i"^rui 


;r& 


RtikJnwSnith 
m  Upper  ^opi^»  w*' 


oreilblgh. 
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thoie  of  TIM  Oba:  R.  coidifMiiu  iX  Dom  >PpMn  to  be  the  iame  fpedea, 
There  is  ■  plant  In  tne  Hortlcultural  Soeiety'a  Garden. 

R  aaimmdttu  Smith»  IL  detdlinut  D.  Don,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with 
leaTes  lilie  those  of  the  birch  or  homlMsam. 

R.  r^xus  Ker  {BoL  Reg.,  t  461. ;  and-  our >^.  466.),  R.  moluccdnus  yftV., 
but  not  of  Lin.,  is  a  straggung  sbrub,  a  native  of  China,  flrom  which  country 
it  was  brought  to  the  Kew  Oarden  in  1817.  The  loaves  are  oblong.cordate, 
3— &lobed,  densely  clothed  with  tomentum  beneath,  as  are  the  stems  and 
flower  buds,  and  the  flowers  are  whtte. '  It  oppears  a  very  distinct  species. 

R.  touefbUus  Smith  (DonV  MiU.,  S.  p.  £89. ;  Boi.  Cab.,  1 158.)  is  a  native 
of  the  Blauritius,  with  pinnate  leaves.  It  is  generally  kept  in  the  green- 
bouse. 

R.  r.  S  conmdriwSims  (JSol.  Mag.^  1 178S. ;  and  our  jSlg.  467.),  R.  sin^nsls 
HorL,  R.  Commersdnja  Poir.,  has  double  white  flowen.  This  lieautiful 
variety  is  rather  teoder ;  but  a  piant  stood  out  against  the  wall  in  the  Horti- 
cultunU  Society*s  Garden  for  two  years. 


or  pertiapt  a  variety. 


Genus  X. 


UfeJ 

POTENTrLLA  L,     Thr  Potentilla,  or  Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 

Lm.  Si/st.  Icos&ndria  Polygyiiia. 

Jdemtificaium.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  865. ;  NestL  Pot  Diss.,  4t0L ;  Lehm.  Pot  Dlss.,  4to. ;  Dec  Prod.,  SL 

PL  571. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  549. 
Derivatiim.    Ftom  potens,  powerfUl;  In  allusion  to  the  supposed  medicinal  qualities  of  some 


Deicriptionj  Sfc.  The  ligneous  spedes  are  low  shrubs  with  pinnatifid  leaves, 
natives  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  easy  culture  in  a  dry  soil.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  and,  ezcept  the  common  species,  P.  fruti- 
cosa,  are  not  much  in  cultivation.  Of  the  vaneties  of  P.firuticdsa,  P.f.  tenufloba 
Ser,  seems  the  most  showy.  Those  who  wish  to  include  as  many  roecies 
as  they  can  in  their  arboretum,  may  subjoio  to  the  genus  Potentflla  the 
genus  C6marum ;  C.  palustre  (P.  C6marum  Scop,),  a  well-known  British 
plant,  having  somewnat  lieneous  shoots.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  l^  h, 
m  marshy  soils;  has  very  handsome  foliage,  and  fiowers  of  a  deep  dingy 
purple;  and  may  prove  usefiil  in  particular  situations  on  the  margins  of 
ponds. 

A  l.  P.  FBUTico^SA  L.    The  shrubby  Potentilla,  or  CmquefbU, 

Idtnt^ficaHim.    Lin.  Sp..  709. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  579. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  5G0L ;  Nesa  Pot ;  Lehm. 

Pot. ;  Smith's  Ebc.  Fkwa,  &  n.  416. 
Emgrapkig».    EngTBot,  1 88. ;  Nestl.  Pot,  30. 1 1. ;  and  our>^.  468. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stem  shrubby. 
Leaves  pinnately  cut,  hairy;  the 
lobes  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
approximate,  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  on  both  surfaces.  Sti- 
pules  lanceolate,  roembrana^  /^- 
ceous,  acute.  Infiorescence  f^  ?■ 
rather  corymbose.  Flowers 
vellow.  Sepals  pilose,  lanceo- 
late,  acute,  broaa  at  the  base. 
Bracteas  linear-Ianceolate,  in- 
distinctlv    petioled.       CoroUa 

longer  than  the  calyx.  Keceptacle  very  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  579.)  A 
native  of  England,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places.  Found  in 
different  parts  in  Middleton,  Teesdale,  in  England;  and  Rock  Forest, 
Clare,  in  Ireland ;  flowering  in  June.  This  species  is  the  only  one  common 
in  Brhish  nurseries. 

iMcNet,  aoeorffiog  to  Seringe,  in  Dec.  Prod. 

AF./.t  dahkrica  Ser.  P.  dahiurica  Ne$iL  Poi.,  31. 1 1. ;  Hort  BHi.,  No.  S9143. ;   P.  fhiti. 
cbsa  fi  Lekm.  Poi.,  SS.— .  Olabrous.     Lobes  of  tbc  leaves  3— 5,  pinnately  cut    Sepals 


N-:^ 
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jtneji    wtifre  it  n  ■  low^nwlnf 
ISiiihilh.    KvittiieKmS^r^ 

m  2.  P.  OLi^BRA  LodJ.    The  glabrous  PoUndUtt. 

Mtm.    LoM.  DotCai.,l.91«.iD<e.PTad.,:Lp.SUiDaa^ 
—    r.lhmetM  Ubtaack,  ■coHAiia  ta  LaM.  Jkt.  Cak 
,    Lodd.  Bot  CU),  t.  9IL 1  ud  our  A.  m 
li^Mc.  Ctor.,  4:c.     Fnitescent.    Branches  peaduloua,  purple.    hene»  pinnately 
cutinto  iientirelobea.     Flowen  termmal,  white.of  thesiieor  thoieorthe 
wocd  Htrawberry  (Fragaria  v^sca).  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  564.)   A  beautiful  little 
drub,  a   naCive   of   Siberia ;    diSeiing 
from   P.  fruticdu   in    b«ae    perfecUy     4 
smooth  in  all  ita  parta,  and  in  hBvins     , 

Kduloua    bnnches    Mid    undulatea 
■e».     It  thrive»  beat  in  a  miiture  of  ^ 
loam  BDd  peat,  is  of  slow  growth,  ond  /« 
difficult  to  increase,  eicept  by  seed.   It|j^- 
wai  sent  bf  M.  Busch  of  St.  Peters-  .^ 
burg,  to    HeflSTB.  Loddiges,  in  1828, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  eveiy  geneinl 
collection. 

ja  3.  P.  Sjii.BBO^ri7  Steph.     Salesovius^s  Potentilla. 
anuUiallam.    Stnh,,'  •eeoidlDc  (o  Wlld.  Enum.,  p.  BCB.  i  NmH,  Pot.,  31, ;  Lehm.  PoL,  3S,  t,  L  : 

Dcc,  PiwL.&|i,m 
Emgraiimt.   Xebm.  Pot,,  3S.  1 1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Habit  resembting  that  of  C6marum  paluitre.     Stem  suflhi'~ 
ticose,     Leaves  pinnately  cut,  coriaceous.      Lobes  oblong,  scutely  Berrate, 


pubescent  sbove  upon  the  veins,  whitely  tomentoie  beneath.  Stipules 
lanceolate,  very  Bcute,  entire,  rather  fllmy  at  the  edge.  Flowera  targe, 
white,  upon  short  peduncles,  and  grouped.  Sepals  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
broad,  almost  as  long  hb  the  petals,  which  are  obovate.  BmcteoMs  ver^ 
narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepsls.     Receptacle  lanuginose.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iu 

E.  583.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  in  1823,  and  growing  to  the 
eight  of  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  j  flowering  in  June  and  Julj. 


Sect.  IV.   RostJE.  Dec. 
Genus  XI. 

AO^SA  Toan.     Tmk  Rosb  TasB.     Lm.  Syit.  Icosindrift  Polygfnia. 
AnlttenfoiL    TonnL  InM,,  I.  p,  6%  t.  «e,  1  Lin,  Gai.,631.:  Lira.  ni.,L  MO,;  UodL  Kol  Hoa.. 

Sto,1S«);  PnniTllle-t  Homen,  RiU.,  ISIS,  Honof.  Roi,  ISM;  Don-i  imiL,  1;  n  5M 
%jiawma,  B^oA6phorm  ycet.  FiftH. ;  Rotier.fV-.:  Roaautock,  Gfr.;  BatoAoomt  Dmtek^  Roe^. 

Xmi:,  Roill,  Spm,  ;  and  RoMlra,  jWtMWf, 

DtrinUm.  Fr«D  r*ai,  nd,  CfIUc;  <n  relSrrixs  to  Ihecoloutof  the  ■oimor  BOMaf  lli*i|iectM 

DciEription,  Jf^c.     Shrubs,  for  the  most  part  deciduous,  witb  pinnate  lesvea, 

and  large,  showy,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers.     Thev  are  nadvM  of  Eu- 

rope,  and  of  the  temperate  r^ions  of  AfHca,  Asia,  latd  Aoierica,  but  not  of 
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Austndia;  and  they  Jiare  been  in  cultivation  in  tlie  Old  World,  for  thebeauty 
and  fragrance  of  tneir  flowers,  from  time  immemorial.  As  the  culture  of 
roses  belongs  more  to  floriculture  than  to  arboriculture,  it  wili  be  found  given 
at  greater  length  in  our  Encydoptedia  qf  Gardemng,  than  we  should  here  feel 
ourselres  justified  in  entering  into ;  be^use  the  forcing  of  roses,  for  ezample, 
cannot  be  consido^ed  as  belonging  to  arboriculture.  Nevertheless,  we  shall, 
after  having  described  the  difierent  species,  and  described  or  enumerated  their 
prindpal  botanical  variedes,  treat,  m  a  sucdnct  manner  on  all  the  points 
which  merit  the  attention  of  either  the  arboricuiturist  or  the  florist.  After 
eacb  species,  therefore,  we  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  of  culture  and 
manapement  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  reserving  what  is  general  to  all  the  spe- 
cies  ior  a  concluding  article. 

The  genus  /26sa  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which 
subsists  amon^  the  diflerent  kinds  of  i^i^bus ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden 
productions,  and  that  the  wild  kinds  differ  exceedingly  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  have  been  chiefly  descrihed  by  botanists  from  dried  speci- 
mens.  In  general,  if  the  reader  considers  the  plant  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion  in  our  arrangement  as  a  species,  and  all  the  others  as  varieties,  or  races ; 
or,  perhaps,  as  subspecies,  or  hybrids,  which  have  originated  between  it  and 
some  other  section,  he  will  err  on  the  safe  side.  Nature,  it  is  observed  in  the 
Nouoeau  Du  Haniel^  "  appears  scarcely  to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the 
difierent  species  of  tbe  rose ;  and,  if  it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  the 
wild  species,  which  have  not  yet  been  modified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  refer  to  their  originaf  type  the  numerous  varieties  which  culture  has 
made  in  the  flowers  of  species  already  so  nearly  resembling  each  other.*' 
(N,  Du  Ham,y  vii.  p.  55.) 

The  best  scientific  work  on  the  genus  Tlosa  is  considered  to  be  the  Rotarum 
Monographia  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  published  in  1819,  in  which  above 
100  sorts  are  described,  and  some  of them  fijrured.  A  Collection  of  Rotetfrom  Na^ 
ture^  by  Miss  Lawrence,  contains  figures  of  90  sorts,  and  is  a  valuable  popular 
work.  An  article  on  the  Scotch  roses,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  HorL  Trant,,  vol.  iv., 
contains  a  copious  account  of  the  principal  varieties  which  were  raised,  pr&. 
viously  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  from  the  i26sa  spinoslssima.  The  last  British 
popular  work  which  we  shall  mention  on  the  rose  is  the  New  Detcripiive 
OUalogue  of  Rotet  cuUivated  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurtery  ;  which,  for  those 
who  cultivate  the  rose  as  a  florist*8  flower,  is  the  best  Eoglish  work  extant. 
(See  a  review  of  it  in  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  509.)  In  France,  the  first  erand 
work  on  roses  was  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Let  Rotet,  by  Redout^  and  Thory; 
previously  to  which,  in  1800,  was published  VHittoire  Naturelie  de  la Rote^hy 
Guillemeau.  Prodrome  de  la  Monographie  du  Genre  Rotier  was  published  by 
Thory  in  1820;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Nomenclature  Raitonnee,  by  Pron- 
ville ;  and  various  nurserymen's  (atalogues,  new  editions  of  which,  containing 
numerous  additional  sorts,  are  continually  being  published.  Li  the  Bon  Jar^ 
dimer  for  1836  a  good  selection  of  sorts  is  given,  and  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal  persons  bv  whom  roses  are  culdvated  for  sale  on  the  Condnent.  The 
substance  of  ali  that  has  been  written  on  roses,  as  far  as  respects  describing 
species  and  variedes,  will  be  found  in  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii.,  which  includes 
205  species.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lindley*s  Rotarum 
Monographia ;  and  the  descripdons  are  taken  either  from  that  work,  or  firom 
De  CandoIle*s  Prodromut,  wim  a  few  exceptions. 

We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  in  Don*8  Miller,  with  the  exception  of 
omitting  the  first  secdon,  Simplicif61ia,  now  made  a  separate  genus  by  Dr. 
Lindley ;  and  we  have  taken  a  number  of  the  specific  characters  fi*om  that 
work,  transladng  the  others  from  De  CandoIIe*s  Prodromut, 

The  best  collecdon  of  species  and  varieties  of  roses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
eeneral  collecdon  of  florist's  roses  is  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society*8  Oarden  there  is  a  eood  selection  of  flori8t's  roses ; 
there  are  aiso  good  coUections  in  the  Brenchly  and  Mansfield  Nurseries,  both 
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near  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  best  collection  of  roses  in  England  is,  however, 
unquestionably,  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  at  Sawbridgeworth ;  and  the 
best  in  France,  that  of  the  private  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  This 
garden  has  long  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  aiwajs 
been  an  assiduous  coUector  of  roses  from  all  countries,  and  who  has  raised  a 
great  roany  new  sorts  from  seed.  In  this  garden  there  are  some  of,  perhaps, 
the  largest  standard  roses  in  the  world,  many  of  which  have  stems  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  (See  Gard,  Mag.^  ii.  p.  215.,  and 
xii.  p.  225.) 

J  i.  Ferbces  Lindl.  Mon.,  p.  S. 

Derioation.    From/mxr,  fleroe;  in  referenoe  to  the  branchct  bdng  thldily  beset  with  prickles. 

Sed.  Char,  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
plants  contained  in  this  section  are  a  truly  natural  group ;  they  are  low 
shrubs,  losing  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  are  then  remarkablc  for 
their  hoary  branches,  bristles,  and  numerous  prickles.  Their  fruit  is  per- 
fectly  smooth,  which  separates  them  from  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  downy.     Sepals  usually  toothed.  (Don^t  MilL,  ii.  p.  565,} 

•  1.  R,  FE^ROX  Latpr,    The  ^erceiy-prickled  Rose. 

IdetUifieaHon,    Lawr.  Ro«l.  t.  4fi. ;  Don**  MiU.,  1  p.  565. 
Snnomfme*.    R.  IcAmtKhfttieA  Hed.  Ro».,  1.  p.  47. ;  R.  kamachfitica 

/8  ferox  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.f  S.  p.  riO?. ;  R.  echinita  Dwpont. 
Bngravingt.    Lawr.  Roi.,  t.  4S. ;   Red.  Roc,  1.  p.  47.  t  LS. ;  and 

oat^.  47L 

Spec,  Char,y  8fc,  Prickles  all  alike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  large,  red.  Fruit  glo- 
bose,  scariet.  (JDoiCt  Miil,,  n,  p.  565.)  A  shrub, 
a  native  of  Caucasus,  introduced  in  1796,  grow- 
ing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  A  singular  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 
Fariety. 

•  R.  /  2  mient  Lindl.  in  Bot,  Reg,^  t.  824., 
Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod,,  n,  p.  607,  has  shining 
pale  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  pale  crinison  flowers. 

A  2.  R,  (f.)  ka.htscha^^tica  VeTU.    The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 

IdemifieaHon.    Vent  CeU.,  t  67. ;  Donl  Mlll.,  8l  pi  56& 
Engramnge.    Vent.  Cd».,  t  67. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  7.  t  la  f.  S. ;  and  our 
Jlg.  472. 

8pee.  CAar.j  Sk.  Pricklei  infra^tipular,  falcate,  large.  LeaTes  opaqoe. 
Flowert  solitary,  deep  red.  Fruit  cpbeneal,  acarlet,  Icst  than  that  of  R. 
ftrox.   {Don*a  MiU.,  ii.  p.  565.)    NaUve  of  KamtKhatka,  in  dry  rocky 

Slaces.  Introduccd  in  1791 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  and 
owering  in  June  and  July.  rrom  the  appearance  of  the  plants  bearing 
this  name  in  the  extenaive  coUection  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  arboretum,  we 
•hould  conaider  it  to  be  only  a  variely  of  R.  fdrox.  ft  is,  however,  very 
distinct,  and  well  deservlng  a  place  in  coUections. 

§  ii.  Bractedtce. 

Sect,  Char.  Branches  and  fruit  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  This  sec- 
tion  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  woolliness  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  usual^  shining,  and  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  in 
pairs.     Sepals  simpKe,  or  nearly  so.  i^DotCt  Miil,,  ii.  p.  565,) 


3.  R,  BRACTEA^A  Wcfidl.     Thc  /orge-bracted  Rose. 


Iden^fication.     Wendl.  Obs.,  50l  ;   Hort  Herrenhaus.,  fasc.  4.  p.  7.  t  S2. ;   Red.  Roe.,  L  n.  35 ,  ic  : 

UndL  Roi.  Mon.,  p.  10. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  eOSL ;  Don^s  Mill.,  3.  pu  565. 
Synonyme.    Lord  Macartney's  Rose. 
jSngratrings.      Wendl.  Hort  Herrenhaus.,  ftsc.  4.  t  SS. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  S5.,  ic ;   Vent  Celfl.,  38. ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  IS. ;  and  our  Jtg.  47SL 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Evergreen.  Branches  upright,  tomentose.  Prickles 
stout,  recurved,  in  many  instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  obovate,  sub- 
serrate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  glabrous.  8tipulcs^  scarcely  attached  to  the 
petiole,  bristle^haped,  but  fringed.      Flowers**  solitary,   terminal,  whtte, 
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iarge.  Peduncles  and  caljfiea  tomentose.  PruH 
rinbose,  l«rge,  orange  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  608.) 
Floweri  sbowy,  pure  white,  tolitary,  nearly  aea- 
«ile.  Fruit  Bpherical,  orangc  red.  NBtiTeof  ChinB. 
Introduced  b;  Lord  Mncartne}',  in  1795;  grow' 
'  ing  to  the  heigbt  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  fiowering 
from  June  to  October.  A  very  omamental  Bhrub, 
erer^reeo,  with  lar^  white  flawers,  ond  nn-  , 
merous  bright  yellow  «aniena  and  Btylea.  It 
6owerB  abundantlj',  hut  ia  rather  tender.  Itsuc- 
oeeds  best  when  truned  agBiaat  a  wall. 


■  K.  *.  S  nmthimtat  I 


'■■fttli. 


■  4.  R.  (b.)  micbopht'lla  Jtoxb.    The  Bmall-Ieafleted  Rose. 

Lb.n.lDd.ln«l.,  HeDnUn*  lo  Uadl.  Rnui.  Jdoww,. 

c  FmL,  &  n  a&  :  Doa^HUI.,  D.  p.  3G& 
Sfmmtrmt.    Hoi.loni-hnii,  OUnar. 
a^mfmp.     Bgl.  ijg.,  L  Bia  ;  unl  oatjlf.  47«. 

^tec.  Char.t  ^c.  Stem  Blmoat  without  prickles.  Le^ 
leti  Elouy,  «berply  aerrated,  Teinj'  beneatb,  with 
denaely  netted,  anastomosing  Teiua.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  unequal.  Flowers  double,  of  a  delicate  rose* 
colour.  Calyx  densely  invested  wich  pricktes.  Sepala 
short,  broadly  ovate,  echinate,  ending  in  a  point. 
Fricktea  haTine  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  furrowa. 
(Dec.  PTod.,  ii,  p,  608.)  Flowera  very  iarge,  double, 
and  of  a  delicate  bluah  colour.  Native  of  Cluna.  In- 
troduced  in  18!8,  or  before ;  growing  to  tbe  height  of  S  ft.  or  3  ft,,  i 
flowering  from  Aiiniat  to  October.  An  intereating  little  shrub,  but  soi 
what  teoder,  like  S.  braccetUa. 

■  5.  R.  (b.)  intolucra'ta  Soxb.     The  to.yo\McnA-cDn/rnbfd  Rose. 


■S.;  DnDlHUL,  i. 
p.  19(lL ;  A  nldi- 


l  i  ud  out  j(,,  47i 
tfK.aar.,)[C  SboMi long, uadR.  BmicfaH palB bni*B. 
VmtiBUmc.tavs^l  pricfcjj.  LaOMi  S— 9,  elllp(ioi|.|*nc«i. 
)U(,  lomitSM  benealh.  Sclpula  lunlli  uucbcd  lo  U» 
pMlol*,  brfnWJUio.tiriDf«L  Tnomm  tondpiU,  nuMlT  miU. 
tuy,wblu.  PediinclaudcUii[alau«tM.(i>«.Pnid^, 
U.PlSO).|  Scrioge  kcbm  io  coDildcc  Uili  u  1  tuMf  or 
B.  iKuMtta.     It  U  >  utlTe  oT  NniU  *nd  CHUh,  wlth 

■pvroKlmote  leavei.  Itin«  iDlroduced  In  ISlBj  ■towi  lo 
t(cbeiiMofSft.ortft.i  ud  Sowen  In  June  ind  Jul*. 
FUM>  oT  Ibit  klDd,  wbkh  li  tcit  dUtliKt  boUi  Id  IU 
Mll|>Iiidluaawrn,*r(nrelDcoU«ct)au  BdiuMnie. 
wbit  UDder,  It  li  tnilij  IniKBTcd  In  f rowth  bj  u>  prs. 
tectkn  oT  a  well,  od  wbkb  It  sukM  ■  fln*  ■ppearBDce. 
Oa Ihe roce wiill At HcHrt  Laddlfee, thrtcreuiaso,ther« 
WUE  pUnl  ar  A  biToliKTtila,  wblch  fiiid  Uulncd  Ihe  ficl(bl 
OT  Uiew^J  (IJB.),   udwhlcb  Sower^iiu(iiiflctiiU;. 

$  iii.    Cinnamomete  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  13. 

Sed.  Otttr.  Piants  setigeroua  or  unBrmed,  bracteate.  Leafleta  laaceolate 
plandless.  IKiik  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  diaungui^ed  by 
its  long  lanceolate  l^ets,  without  glands,  upright  ihoots,  snd  compact 
hahit.  Red  flowers,  nerer  solitary,  eic^E  hy  alMTtion,  and  always  sup- 
ported  by  bracteaa.     Round,  wnall,  red  fruit  (soon  loaing  ita  long  narrow 
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sepals),  and  with  small,  smooth,  shimng  carpeU  Tbe  shoots  are  umiaUy 
setigerous  next  the  grotind ;  but  rarely  so  towards  the  apex,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances.  R.  alpina  and  B,  adcularis,  of  the  folk)win£  division, 
sometimes  have  bracteas;  but  thdr  sepals  never  fall  off  till  the  fhiit  is 
decayed.  Sepals  simple,  entire»  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  raentioned  other- 
wise.  {Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p,  565.)  Plants  of  most  of  tbe  spedes  are  in  cuki- 
vation  in  British  gardens. 


IdaU^aiUm, 


6.  R.  LU^ciDA  Ehrh,     The  ^mmg-leaved  Rose. 

Ehrh.  Beltr.,  4.  n.  23. ;  Rod.  and  Tbor.  Roa.,  1.  p.  4&  le. ;  Undl.  Ronr.  MoRQg.,  pi  17. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  eOS. ;  Daii't  MiU.,  S.  |k  565. 

~  ~       t  7.  andt.25.  f.  L;  R,  Itcida \Jaeq.  Wtagm.^  7L  ;  Roae 


Jaoq.  Fragrn.,  1 107.  f.  &^  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  { 
%iioi^me9.     ii  rtibra  lilctda  Rouix.  Bm.^ 
Tamept ;  Rotier  k  FeuilloB  de  Frtae,  Fr. 


Engravina.     Red.  and  Thor.  Rot.,  1.  pi  45w  ici  Jaoq.  Fragm.,  1 107.  f.S. ;   DliL  BthL»aUL  t  M5. 
e  SI&  ;  N.  Du  HaBL,  toL  7. 1 7. ;  and  cmjlg.  47& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  recurved,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5 — 9,  lanceolate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated,  glossy.  Stipules  dilated,  large,  finely  serrated, 
and  extended  as  far  as  to  the  leaflets.  Peduncles 
Bomewhat  hispid.  Flowers  red,  and  opening  late 
in  the  season.  Sepals  almost  entire,  appendicled, 
spreading.  Fruit  oblatelv  globose,  a  Iittle  hispid 
or  glabrous,  scarlet.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
Flowers  red,  overtopped  by  the  leaves  and  voong 
branches.  Fruit  brignt  red.  A  native  of  rforth 
America,  from  New  York  to  Carolina ;  near  BO0- 
ton,  in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  in 
Newfoundland.  Qrowipg  from  the  height  of  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  from  June  to  Au^st.  A 
handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and  one  wfaich  is  very 
hardy ;  but  the  flowers  have  a  very  disagre^le  smeli. 

M  7.  R.  (l.)  Ni^TiDA  fV.    The  g\oaBy4ea9ed  Rose. 

Ideni^icaikm.    WUld.  Enum.,  544b ;  Lindl.  Roear.  Mo. 

nog.,  p.  1& ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  603^ ;  Don*s  MilL  2.  p.  565. 
Sjfrumyme*.    R.  Redut&i  niRaceni  Tkory  In  Red.  Rm.,  L 

p.  lOSL  ic ;  tbe  dwarf  Labrador  Roae. 
Efyprovingi.    UndL  Roiar.  Monog^p.  1&  t  2. ;  Redout§ 

Roi.,  1.  p.  108.  ic. ;  and  omftg.  477. 

Spec  Ckar.,  te.  Dwarf  and  reddlsh  in  acpect  Stem  and 
branchea  alnioet  oovered  with  dender,  rather  equal 
pricicleB.  Leaflets  5—^  rather  rigid,  lanceolate,  gloety. 
stipulefl  large,  finely  serTated,  extending  aa  far  as  to  the 
loafleta.  FloweTared.  Peduncle  bristly.  Sepala  spread- 
ing.  Fruit  bristlv,  ahininff,  and  acarlet  iDec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  603.)  A  shruD,  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  beset 
with  straight  red  spines.  Flowers  deep  red.  Flrait 
deweised,  spberical,  bright  scarlet  lutroduced  in 
1807;  growing  to  the  htight  of  2ft.,  and  flowering  X^ 
ttata  June  to  August  Tliis  is  an  interesting  plant, 
Arom  its  dwarf  stature,  its  abundant  reddish  ^ickles,  its 
gloimr  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  its  fhiit  Sennge  aeems 
to  thinlc  it  a  variety  of  R.  Ihcida.  The  R.  nf tida,  whicb 
forms  Na  S6.  in  Lodt.  CaL,  ed.  1836,  is  a  variety  of  R. 
^stox. 

A  8.  R.  (l.)  i2A'PA  Bo$c.    The  Txxrnv^^ruUed  Rose. 

Ideni(fication.    Bosc  Dict  d* Agric ,  aocording  to  Pioir.  SuppL,  4  pc  710. ;  LindL  Rosar.  MonoiL,  n.  15. : 

Rod.  andThor.  Ro&.SL  p.  7.  ic.;  Dec  Prod.,2.p.  602. :  Don*i  MiU,2.pu565. 
^numrffneM.    R.  t^rgida  Per*.  Enek.,  2.  pi  4&  ;  A  Auinifblia  Dmnont  in  Comr*.  Sot.  CuU. 
Engravings.    Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  7.  ic ;  and  our  Jlg,  478. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Taller  thau  R.  lucida,  and  spreadiog.  Branches  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong,  undulate,  shming.  Fruit  hemispherical. 
Closely  ailied  to  R.  likcida,  of  whicli  it  is  very  likely  a  variety.  (2>ec.  Prod.^ 
ii.  p.  602.)  Petals  always  multiplied,  smaller  than  those  of  R.  Idcida ; 
bright  red.  Fruit  deep  red.  Sepals  compound.  Native  of  North 
America,  in  the  warmer  states;    growing  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  higb,   and 
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flowering  from  June  to  AugnBL  Thii  ig 
only  known  in  itB  double-flowered  ataxe  tD 
Bntiih  KBrdens.  It  is  a  treelj  growiug  hardy 
plant,  wiUi  large  douhle  flowers,  and  is  de- 
■irable  both  in  flower.gBrdena  snd  shnib- 
beries.  It  ia  not  of  b  robiut  habit,  but 
ronnB  a  buah  about  Sft.,  or  perhBps  more, 
in  bdght.    According  to  Dr.  Lindlev, 


foimE  s  taller  buEh  thaa  R.  lilcida,  but 

'a  tac»«  strwlinK  habit.   Iti«,he8nye, 

a  naked  ■trasgluig  liriar,  with  scarrely  a 


strwling  habit.   It  i«,  he  snye, 

itrasgluig  liriar,  with  scarrely  a 

vesdge  or  prlcklet  on  the  ^iootB ;  its  flowers 


D  long  Btalka,  the  mouth  of  tbe  fruit 
>  wide,  tfaat  the  thiit  itself  ii  neariy 


■  9.  S.  Woo'ds//  IJndl.     Woods>a  Rose. 


Siftmrme.    R.  nta  nlgn/iiw 
JtifmWv    iHndL  Bot.  Ki.,  1 


SftcOitr.,^    Siliiula uKl Hfi^ cDBiilTeiit    Luflcu  gUna,  obnuf;  ftabiw  (i)U't  Vat,  U. 
[iSSfi.)    A  low  1111116,  w)Ui  duU  i*tk  btwcliH.     Flowm  ptnk.    "-■ '■  — ■-   --'■-■     "^ —  '- 
■  DlaK  'birb  m  nthcrfd  ■bnul  CUinbnUnd  Hwik  Fcm,  « hidi 
t/Uwftt ■-  '——■—■ ■ -       - 


ihnib,  idUi  duU  darti  bnocliH.     Fla*en  pTnk.    Fnill  htiIc,  luktd.    Tban 

-u  guhcnd  ■bnul  CUinbnUnd  Hwik  Fcm,  «hich  Ifr.  Botrer  lakta  lo  )■  iinil 

BKni  ■iceln,  hulnf  ibt  luni  dpwny  beneub.    A  tuUrt  of  Nonh  Aiwriai,  nau'  u.- 

■DdDoiaio/UMSukiLldwiui,  ■DduftTulheBcuI.^kai  Kni>iii(  W  th*  bdfht  sr 


il.|>.56&)    NUIvc  or  VolhTBjL 
nd  Aowirinr  in  June  «ad  Julj. 

I  II.  R.  ckMu^vK  Ub.     The  CaroliuA  Boie. 

.  .  ^,  703. ;  Doil'1  Hill.,  1.  n.  SSe. 
IlTirtLB»nm.l>iiattaiuik.,i.D.3ai.;  Ximlt.  Xoi.,L13.;  K^ 

■^-  '■'-'.  BtUT..*.v.i\.;  A MiiMjlVtoE.  JTfc*  FL  Ber.  A 

p.Ee.t.3S.i  &  cvolinMM  fl^  A  KkI.,  UL 


ttn  oi  BiL  cnmiiiltd    Fluit  rauad,  k 
KtdilH.    KulTcsrKewEnEluid,  Vlig 
ta  ITM  i  frowtuf  10  ifaii  btitht  or  (nn  fe  n.  lo  ■  n., 
irf  B.  palutili  iB|«tm,  II  fiuwi  but  in  ■  muibj  b 

■  le.  R.  L1NDI.BV/  Spreng.     Ltndle}>'i  CaroSna  Rose. 

Urmiaiemlim.    Ssienr.  Siit,  i.  u  MT. :  Diiii'>  Hin,,  £.  ip  SeS. 

^mmmn.    S.&^YlmJt.  Bat..ii.  t.3.i  S.aiMami  Au.  Hon.  Xew.,ei.a.woLi.p.an.i 

_«nilliH  pbnpineainilia  ^iidr.  Jbt.,  with  ■  B(ii». 


^te.aar.,tc.    DlffliK    BiucbH  Cwign.  UnuM  unumnL    LuMi  ob]an(undubiled,iwiH, 
-* II.  [Daa'j  MIO,,  ii.  a.  ses.}    A  ipniidmg  ihrub,  wlth  leddlih  bnwn  bniKheiL    Ftowen 

Wrowlni  ujutUf  in  paln.    Nallie  of  Moith  AmBica.     In  eulilTUiaa,  (inwlai 
hlfh  i  and  Onwulnf  in  Julj  iuid  Augiut 


.■  13.  S.  PARTin,o'KA  EAr.     The  BHiall-flowered,  or  Penn^/hanian,  Rote. 
Hcn^kaUtm.    Ebih.  Bellr,Ap.  SLi  DuRoLHulik.,&p.3Ski  D«'(MHL,t. 

ftwiitiiia.  n.  taiuniUi  Hori*.  Arl:,  tX.iR.  cuullidiiii  Wiat.  FL  Ber. 
AmiT.,  1.  p.  aiS. ;  A  cuoUni  y  rl  i  All.  Ben.  Xnii,,  td.  E.  toL  S.  p.  iflO.  | 
PuiBnrlTiiilui  Roie  Cain'.  Jtoi.,  L  S.  elL  fi&.uidoribe  aunailei. 

SiVmW.    Saltb  IpkL  Oeorg.,  1.  p.  W,  L  SS. 

afit.aimr.,fe.  DwarL  SUpulH  lliMU.  Pilckls  adcuUr.  Leafleta  linceo. 
1U«,  imetblih,  •berplj  •errated.  Ctljna  clunmr.  A  verr  lowweAk  pluL 
FkniRij^  bluib,  uiuallT  (TOWlni  b;  pUn.  iZJoii'1  VUJ,  S,  p,  5S6,)  II  ie  1 
uliTeorVorth  Amui;:i,aath«d«UTlfi^orbilli,lnlheitEtuartlawyork 
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PART  III. 


m  14.  B.  fraxinifo'lia  Bork.    The  Asb-leayed  Rose. 

Ident^eaiion.    B6rk.  Holx.,  SOI. ;  Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  458. ;  I>on*s  MIU., 

9.  p.  SGB. 
Sgnonytnet.    R,  virginUna  MilL  Diet. .  No.  10. ;  R.  bUiDda  «  SoL  MSS. , 

Jaeq.  Fragm.,  70. 1 105. ;   R.  oorjnnbbM  Bo$e  Dict.  «TAgrL  ez  De^f. 

Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  pi  S78L  ? ;  R.  alploa  /3  Ait.  Hort.  Kem.,  ed.  2.  voL  db 

|x  265. ;  R.  alplna  be>li  Red.  Atfi.,  1.  p.  57. j  Law.  Ro$^  1 75. 
Entravingi.    Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  458. ;   Jacq.  Fragm.,  7a  t  105. ;  Rcd. 

Rot.,  1. 1  la  i  lAwr.  Bot.,  t  75. ;  and  aaxflg.  480. 

Spec.  Char.j  S^c.  Tall,  unanned.  Branches  straight, 
glaucescent.  Leaflets  opaque»  undulated,  and  gla- 
brous.  {^DofCi  AGli.y  ii.  p.  566.)  Branches  dark 
purple,  with  a  pale  blue  bloom.  Flowers  small, 
red,  in  few-flowered  cymes.  Fruit  naked,  small, 
round  or  ovate,  of  a  dull  pale  red.  A  native  of  - 
Newfoundland,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft., 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  There  are  plants 
of  this  very  distinct  species  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'8. 

A  15.  B.  aNNAHO^MBA  BesL    The  Cinnamon-«<Y*n^  Rose. 

Identifteaiion.    BesL  Hort  Eyit  Vem.  OnL,  &  p^  6. ;  Lin.  Sp.,  708. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  5A& 
SgnonifmeM.     R.  foBcundlfsiina  Munch.  HatfW.,  5.  pk  S79L,  Ft.  Dan.,  t  1214.;  R.  nuOUif  Herm. 

Dia.tB. 
Sngraving$.    LindL  Roe.  t  5. ;  Red.  Rof.,  t  37.  and  1 51. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  1214l  ;  and  oiir>%.  48L 

Spec.   Char.,  Sfc.    Tall,  ciuereous.    Branches  straight. 
Prickies  stipular,  straightish.     Stipules  dilated,  undu- 
lated.     Leaiflets  oblong,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  tomentose 
beneath.  {DotCi  MiU.^  ii.  p.  566.)     Flowers  solitary, 
or  2 — 3  together,  pale  or  bright  red.    Fruit  round, 
naked,  and  crimson.     The  double-flowered  variety  is 
most  common  in  gardens.     A  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.     Growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  n.,  and 
flowering  in  Mav  and  June.     A  very  desirable  sort,  on    .      ^ 
account  of  its  4agrance,  which  resembles  that  of  cin-       lA 
namon.   There  is  a  semidouble  variety ;  and  the  single  rj^ 
state  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  B.  majaiis  beiow.  **^ 


A  16.  i?.  MAJA^Lis  Betz.    The  May  Rose. 

Identifieation.    ReU.  Oto.  Bot,  3.  p.  33. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  566. 

Synongma.      R.  mi^tica  Ft  Dan.,  688. ;  R.  minosfasima  Gorter.  Ingr.,  78. ;  R.  collliioola  Ekrk. 

Beitr.,  2.  p.  70. ;  R.  cinnam6mea  Eng.  BoL,  238& 
Engra»big$.    FL  Dan.,  1 688. ;  Ekig.  K»t,  t  238& 

^aec.  Ckar.t  ^c.  Dwarf,  grey.  Bnmches  stralght,  ooloured.  Prlckles  scattered.  nearly  equaL 
Stipules  llnear.  Leaflets  oMong,  flat  glaucous,  and  tomentose  beneath.  (Don*$  AfiZL,  iL  p.  SOB.) 
Flowers  usually  S(ditary,  pale  red.  Fruit  orange  red,  spherical,  and  naked.  Native  of  Sweden 
and  Lapland ;  and  of  Britain,  near  PontefhK^  in  Yorkshire :  growlng  to  the  hright  of  Arom  3  ft 
to  4  ft.,  and  fiowering  in  May  and  June.   Iliis  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  single  state  of  R. 


an- 


namumea. 


A  17.  B.  DicKsoNiA^^NA  Liudl.    Dickson's  Rose. 

Ident^ficaUon.    LindL  Hort  Trans.,  7.  p.  2S4.,  Syn.  Brit  FL,  ed.  2.  p.  99. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  56S. 


Branches  flezuous,  setigerous,  armed  with  a  few  slender,  scattered  pricklc 
Leaflets  folded  together,  unequal,  with  ooarse  double  secratures.     Stipules,  petloles,  and  scpals 


Spec.  Ckar.,  Ac. 
Leaflets  folded  together,  unequai,  witn  ooarse  doubie  secratures.     siapu 
compound.    Styles  stretched  out,  glabrous.  (Don's  MilL,  \L  p.  566.)    flowcn  whiteT    Native  of 


Ireland ;  growing  to  the  height  of  fh>m  5  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  18.  B.  TAU^RiCA  Bieb.    The  Taurian  Rose. 

IdeiO^tiom.    Biebi  FL  Tsur.,  1.  p.  394. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  566. 

Spee.  Ckar.t  ^.  Tall,  cinereous.  Prickles  scattered,  weak.  Brancbes  straight,  unarmcd  towards 
the  ^^x.  Leaflcts  oblong,  wrinkled,  Tiilous  beneatli.  Sepals  compound.  Styles  stretched  out, 
glabrous.  {Don^^  MiiL,  il  p.  566.)  Habit  of  R.  cinnambmea.  Flowers  red.  Native  of  Tkuria,  in 
bushy  places.  Introduced  in  1817  ;  growing  to  the  heigbt  of  fhnn  5  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowerliig  in 
June  and  July. 

A  19.  B.  DAUU^RiCA  Pall.     The  Dahurian  Rose. 

Identificatkm.    PalL  FL  Ros.,  p.  61. ;  UndL  Ros.,  p.  38L ;  Don>s  MilL,  2.  p.  566. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ifc.  Tall,  much  branched.  Brancbes  slender.  ooloured.  Prlckles  stipular,  SPTpadiPg,  a 
little  recurved.  Stipules  linear.  Leaflets  oblong,  wrlnkled,  tomentose  beneatb,  deepiy  serrated. 
lDon'$  MilL,  iL  p.  566.)  Flowers  red.  Fruit  ovate,  red.  Native  of  Dahurla  and  Mongol  TsrtavTi 
io  birch  woodt.  Introduced  in  1824 ;  growiog  to  tbe  height  of  trom  4  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowcring  m 
May  and  June. 


j  iv.    Pimpindlifblia  Lindl. 

Sed.  Ciar.,4rc.  PUnts  bearing  crowded,  nearly  equat,  prickles,  or  iinarmed. 
Bractless,  rarely  bracteate.  Leafleta  avate  or  oblong.  Sepals  connivent, 
pennanent.  Insk  dmost  wanting.  Ttiis  aeclion  is  esaentially  diSerent 
trom  tfae  lait  in  habit,  but  in  arti&cial  clianicterB  ihey  approach  very  nearly. 
It,  however,  may  be  distinguiahed  by  the  greater  number  of  leaflets ; 
which  vary  from  7  to  13,  and  even  to  15,  instead  oF  from  5  to  7.  The 
fiowers  are  aleo  universally  without  bracteas ;  except  in  the  S.  alpina,  B. 
Sabini,  S.  Dontono,  and,  perhaps,  S.  marsinata.  These  havin^  connivent 
pennanentsepBls,  cannot!>e  contoundedwiui  the  preceding  divisjon;nor,on 
account  of  tbeir  disk,  with  the  following.  There  ia  no  instance  of  stipiilar 
pricklea  iri  the  preaent  tribe.  The  sepals  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless 
'     ■        "se.  {Do!t'i  MUL,  ii.  p.  667.) 

•  20.  S.  alpiVa  Lin.     The  Alpine  Rose. 

.....  Sp..705L;  D«i'.Mill.,4p.SS7. 

Srwxmintt.    R.  rupMril  Crantt  Arttr.,  &!  ;  fl.  mc 
DU.,  No.  6.  i  ff.  llf  bcld*  yHL  DatfA.,  3.  p.  S5t.  j 

SWnni^K     Jn.  FL  Aiatr.,  tmi  Undl.  Bot  Rr(,  t 
Oid.,  L  3i. ,  maicuiM.  «82. 

^Kc.  CAar.,  j-c.     Unanned.    Fruit  elon-  t 
gated,  pendulous.     Pedunclea  hispid. 
(Bon'f  MiU.,n.  p.567.)  Flowers erect,  ' 
blush-coloured,  solitary.    Fruit  orange  ; 
red,  oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  se-  1 
pals,  generallj  penduloiis.     Native  of 
tbe  Alps  of  Austria,  hills  in  thc  south  ^ 
ofFrance,  SilesiB,Bohemia,I>auphin£, ; 
Switzerland, &c.    Introduced  in  1683; 
growing  to  the  hra^t  of  from  5  ft.  to 
S  (t.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Jtily. 

■  R.  ".  i  MmUs  Llndl.  Roi.,  p.  37 :  K.  iTrenllc 


1  x.  iipiM  I  Dfc.  n  f 


lElip.  UU.'r*,  liuihelubeDCIIw 
■  Undl,  1.  c.,_,Rcd.  Kot.,  1.  p.  57.  L 


L  tflmplwilHaUa  UndL  L  c.,  VIIL  Dauph.,  3.  p.  555.  :  R.  ■luduUna  Bri 
\lm,  p.  nCL)   K  prgnw'!!  «r'.  A   nwr,,  1.  p.  397.  j  jf  ppmUcm  0 


dwblr  ind  aluiplT  ierT>(«l,    II  Is  a  nmliTF  of  the  Alpt  mi  Fjrvnm. 

o.  T  UipUHIa  Scr.  lc,  B.  M.  corriniu 
raeurrM  pikkl»,  snd  ihc  le>aeu  elilpil 

a8i«Viaer.,bulnolofr "~" 

DHj&rU,  &c,  iMI',  JCM,  i 

•.  nilgbli  6td,  Jtsi.,  i,  b.  ••: ,   —-  ■'ui 

.L. ■ 1_    .„j    „1,,  ,ui(j  gj4t,.„„,,  „„  „„ 

,  glibniiu,  «id  b 


iplil.  Ue  chJti  I 

rn.,  bu  Ihe  bnncbea  HMied  vllh  llwder 

.,  ui  n*u  j  '■,  SaneuU6rtie 
>]]rini  «ikbn  Oe».,  n. 


ftvlt  oblaru. 
ft  R.  ■.  9  pftifMmlt  Scr,  L  c  bu 

tb*  Inul  pcu4h«ed, 
a  R.  s.  IV kMh SerrAL hlirlni 


k:.-s 


■  B,  «  U  glMiit  Dmt.  bx  tlw  itiiB 

tbe  pedunclci  mDd  eaijxtu  hlef 
flobiibr.    Tbla  tuMT  wu  HrK  ulled,  bt  Deircui. 
cuitna  iHiiliftuii  iind  Ihere  U  ■  •ubvufet)  of  It  wL... 
dcrt  purpl*  p«Ud<h  tai  bnnche*. 

■  R.a.11  belliitrliiaStr.  !•  i  nulrc  of  Ttuid*,  nndhu  IhF 

lesflcli  luic,  •pproiiliMlc,  wid  ilimipli  ukI  broidlT 
tootbadi  thc  tbne  lcmiinil  onei  rwmbllng  Uiote  nf 

■  R.  •.  13  piUtKla  Scr,  hu  Ihc  pedunclH  iuIhk 

■  H.a.l«nTM>dWDeR.;  A.lntmiU  ilc£o>«.A>ii,Jiiril,  for 

i8M,p.7n,,  ftW,JiM.  tpBa,  »■«,  jjni^ s  p  an„biit 
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Gi»Atfrog  CaL\  n.%.  mtSltiplex  Ser,  \  R.  mf zU  7Vir/l.  Hoi.,  1.  p.  13&  ;  ii  a  Tery  band. 
■ome  ▼aricCy  wltb  double  red  flowen  aad  KlauceNoent  leavet  j  the  item  and  branchee  are 
abnoft  unaraaed ;  tbe  pedunclet  are  Iti|pid ;  and  tbe  sepali  are  dilated  at  tbdx  apex. 

•  91.  R.  suaVis  Willd.    The  sweet  Rose. 


WUId.  Enum.  SuppL,  p.  97. ;  Link.  EnuOL,  S.  p.  57. ; 
Oon*!  MtlL,  2.  fk  667. 
Engrawingi.    Hayne  Abbild.,  1 40. ;  and  our>^.  484. 

anc.  Ckar.,  9e.  Stem  blspld.  LeaTet  glabrous,  glauceacent  beneath. 
Pedonolei  aad  petiolot  doched  witta  glandular  bristles.  {D<m*s  Mitt.,  W. 
p.  567.)  Petab  deep  porple,  deeply  2-lobed.  Frult  obkmfu  slabrous. 
Cultifated  in  1818 ;  growing  to  the  beight  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  and  nowering 
In  Juno  and  July.  This  Tery  distinct  Tarlety,  or  pernaps  species,  of 
rose  is  probably  at  prescnt  wanting  in  Britidi  eollections ;  for  it  must 
noC  be  confounded  with  ilbsa  suaTMens  or  with  iRisa  suaTifblia, 
boMi  described  I»  Le  BotmtUU  CmUhmtewr  as  Tarieties  of  R.  rublgi- 
nbsa,  er  synonymes  to  that  sBecles.  The  genus  A6sa  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  such  extreme  Tariation.  tbat  it  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  least 
to  be  iQlbrmed  tbat  Jl.  sotfTls  {Jlg.  484.)  is  also  a  Tariety  of  R.  rubi. 
glnbsa.  It  is  not  known  of  wbat  country  A.  suiiTis  is  a  native ;  and 
tbls  circumstance  renders  It  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  garden 
production. 

ft  22.  R,  ACicuLA^Ris  Lindl,    The  necdXe-^prickled  Rose. 

Ueiil^ficaikm.    LtaidL  Ros., pu  44. j  I>on's  MilL,  2.  p. 567. 
^maiipne*    R,  aiplna  i  acidnta  ser.  in  Dee.  Prod,,  2.  p.  611. 
Jsmgravbig.    LlndL  Rot.,  1 8. 

Sme,  Gkar.,^.  Tall.  Priekles  acleular,  unequaL  Leaiets  glaucoos,  wrinkled,  rather  oonves. 
jhiiit  ratner  flask.shaped,  drooplng.  (2>oii*«  ifUL,  iL  p.  567.)  Flowors  solitary,  pale  blusb,  fimgrant 
Fruit  oboTate,  naked,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour.  NatiTe  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1805 ; 
growfng  to  the  beigbt  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft,  and  flowering  in  May  and  JuncL 

m  23.  R,  LUTB^SCENS  Pursh,     The  yellow  American  Rose. 
UemMeaHtm,    Pursb.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  toI.  2.  p.7S5. ;  LindL  Ros.,  p.  47. ;  Don*s 

Smmoi^me.    R.  Moida  Cmrt.  Xot.  Mag.,  t.  IffiO, 

A^rmimge.    LtaMlL  Roa.,  t  9l  ;  Bot  Ifag.,  1 157a ;  and  efur>i;f.  465. 

Spec,  Chttr,f  4rc,  Prickles  of  branches  crowded,  unequal,  slen- 
der,  reflexed;  of  the  branchlets,  small  and  nearly  equal. 
Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.  (Don*s  mU,,  ii. 
p.  5§8.)  Flowers  pale  yelfow.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  black. 
Native  of  North  America  and  Siberia.  Introdueed  in  1780; 
ffrowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  or  probably 
species,  and,  on  that  account,  is  well  deserving  a  place  in 
botanical  coUections. 

•  24.  J?.  suLPBU^RBA  M.    The  sul^phur^coloured-^wered  Rose. 

UemtificaUom.    Ait  Hort.  Kew^  2.  p.  20L  ;  LindL  Roe.,  1 77.  i  I>on*s  MHL,  2.  p.  568. 
^Non^Mss.    R.  bemlspbtelca  Henm.  Dke.,  la ;  R  glaucophf  ila  Ekrk.  Beitr.,  2.  p^  <«.  i  mm^  .» 
flbro  pltoo  RaL  attL,  1475.  Na  91.  \  R.  Ittee  Brot.  FL  Zsw.,  1.  pi  337.  i  the  double  yellow  Rose. 
Emgraoimge.    LindL  Ros.,  t  77. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  4&  ;  Red.  Ros.,  1. 13. ;  and  miTjlg. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stipules  linear,  divaricate, 
dilated  at  the  apex.  Leaflets  glaucous,  flat- 
tisfa.    Tube  hemispherical.  {DonU  MUl,,  ii. 

f.  568.)  Slem  pnckles  unequal,  scattered. 
^lowers  large,  of  a  fine  transparent  yellow, 
always  doubie.  Native  of  the  Levant.  In- 
troduced  before  1629 ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  10  ffc.,  and  flowering  in  July. 
This  sort  does  not  flower  freely,  except  in 
open  airy  situations ;  and,  if  tramed  agatnst 
a  wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather 
than  to  tbe  south.  Its  flower  buds  are  apt 
to  burst  on  one  side  before  tbey  expand, 
and  consequently  to  become  deformed ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  blossom  buds  sbould  be 
thinned,  and  care  taken  that  they  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Watering  it 
freely  in  the  flowering  season  is  also  found 
advantageous ;  and  the  shoots,  in  general. 
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ougfat  Dot  to  be  ^(Htened.  ThU  beautiAil  «pecie»  is  taid  to  flower  freelj', 
if  grafW  on  the  muBk  cluster  at  8  ft.  or  10  tt.  froni  tlie  ground ;  or  it  will 
do  «ell  on  the  China  rose.  It  ie  grown  in  great  sbundance  in  Italy,  wher« 
its  6owen  produce  a  magoificent  efiect,  from  their  large  size,  doubleness, 
aad  btilliant  vellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  oidest  iuhabitants  of  our 
nrdeni,  tboupi  the  exact  fear  of  its  introduction  Ib  unknown.  "  Ludovico 
Berthema  telis  us,  in  1503,  thaC  he  saw  great  quantities  of  vellDw  roses  at 
Calicut,  whence  it  appean  probable,  that  both  the  sin^  and  double- 
flowered  Tarieties  were  broiuht  inCo  Europe  by  the  Turks;  aa  Par^nson 
tdti  UB,  in  a  work  which  Ee  dedicated  to  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  our 
unfortunate  Charies  L,  that  the  double  yellow  rose  *  was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  to  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (as  we 
hear)  was  Brst  brought  thither  from  Syrio,  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  otfier  to  whoiu  he  imparted  it ;  yet  aflerwards  it  wai  sent 
to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover 
of  all  rose  plants,  aa  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  spning  the  greateat  store 
tbat  i«  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom.'  "  (Syloa  Florifira,  ii.  p.  190.) 

j>  SA.  A.  9PiNOSi'ssi>fA  L.     The  moet  spiny,  or  Scotch,  Roae. 

JtettlrBMB.    Un.PLSlHC.Ma.;  Eli.,«ei.)  Doo'ilIiU.,a.iLiffl. 
Bnttiikigi.    bt.Biit.,  LIS7. 1  Hjth  AliUld.,t37.i  udour.y%.  MT. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.     Pricklee  unequal.     Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  siai|^Iy  serrated. 

gm't  MiU.,  ii.  p.  5fi6.)     A  dwarf  compact  busti,  with  creeping  suckera. 
wers  sma]],  Bolitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.    Fniit  ovate,  or  nearly 
raund,  black  or  dark  purple.     Native  of  Europe;    plenciful  in   Britain. 
Shrub,  I  fl.  to  S  El.  hi^ ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Farietier.    A  great  many  vBrieties  have  been  raised 
of  this  rose,  with  flowers  double,  semidouble,  white, 
puiple,  red,  aud  even  yellow.     The  first  double 
vaneCy  was  found  in  a  wild  atatc,  in  the  neiahbour- 
hood  of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Perth  tiur- 
sery,  who  raised  a  number  of  othera  from  aeed. 
IHr.  Austin  of  the  OJa^w   Nuraery  also  raised 
upwards  of  50  aelect  lanetieB ;  and,  subaequently, 
the  Dumber  of  theae  varieties  for  Eale  in  U)e  nur- 
amea  haa  become  so  great,  and  they  are  chanpog  4i 
their  names  so  often,  that  it  would  be  usdesB  to 
attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  thia  work.    Those 
who  wish  to  procure  a  collection  will  succeed  best 
by  procurine  the  tatest   descriptive  caCalogue  of  ^ 
roBst  publinhed    by  nurserymen.      That  of  the  '' 
Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  has  been  alrcsdy  inentioned  (p.  749.) ;  and  we  can 
alto  reoanunead  those  of  Woods  of  Mareafield,  and  Hooker  of  Brenchley, 
both  in  Kent ;  and  che  select  lisCs  of  Messrs  Loddiges,  Mr.  Lce,  Mr.  Donald, 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbome,  and  Messra,  Buchanan  and  Uldroyd. 

■  26.  R.  h18B'bhica  Smili.     The  Iriah  Roae. 

IdnUtlaHkm.    SmlUi  in  Rii|L  Bot.,  «98.  i  DrjDt  HUL,£.  p,  SGB. 

C-^i  »*n.     BBg.  BoL,  t  im. 

Sftc  Ghr..^.  PricUaa  unniiil,  dlfhtTr  booked,  niulln  onm  briit]B.fo¥inBd.  LcKflHi  ovau, 
acot^  •Imiitr  iemta].1rlUl  Ui«  jilj*  fuirrbwlb.  ShmIa  IriDiule.  Fniit  noal-lt  flobulHj,  nuiotb, 
II  nQ  ■•  tbe  pKluiKlaL  [ni<i'i  JUiUL,  IL  pL  sm.t    nooen  imilL  [[(lit  bluih.<»lou>ed.    Frult 

•  £7.  R.  ozvacji.'ntha  Bieb.     The  aharp-prickled  Rose. 

UndHlcaUim.     BldL  F1.  Tiur.,a  p  33&  i  Dcki'i  MUL.i.  t^  S69. 

4*K.  Ctor.,  tt.  SUniTtiTpilctlT.  Piickls  HUmui.  roTFTied.  FEtlola  prleklT  uid  gUndDlu-. 
L«flMa  ■huplj  uid  ilinplT  RmUd,  glabrcHU,     SepaU  undiirldcd.     PtdullclH  clMbed  wllh  IlMI. 

FlsvmifA,  AiutlTcotaibBrla.    Aihnib.ftvnian.  loSR.  hifh.uidkwEiliigln  Juwand  Jul; 
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A  28.  R,  SANOuisoRBiFo^iA  Donn,    The  Biiraet4ea¥ed  Rose. 

I4eMt(fieatioiL    Donn  Hort  Cant,  c«L  &  p.  169. ;  Don*i  MilL,  S.  p.  56Bl 

^lfmoi^mes.  jR.  tfiguMUaim*  wmr.  t  Moguifortiilblia  IMdL  Ro»,t^Bl. ;  R.  iplnot.  var.  macroph^lk 
Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  eOft 

8pee.  Okar.t  ke.  Tall.  Pricklef  neftrlj  equaL  LeafleCs  9—11,  oMonK,  glabroua,  ■imply  •errated. 
Fruit  globOM,  depreued,  daik.  {Dom*B  MiU.,  IL  p.  568L)  Flowert  whlteL  This  plant  1»  easUy  die- 
tincuiuied  Arom  tne  last,  bjr  the  greeter  numbcr  oT  it«  lealleta,  the  ■hartnem  t^  iti  pedundee,  and 
by  Ttf  globoee  depreieed  fruit   It  it  a  ihrub,  ftom  Sft.  to  5  ft.  faigh,  and  flowerlng  in  May  and  Juoe. 

A  29.  jR.  GRANDIFLO^BA  LmdL    The  large-flowered  Rose. 

Ident&leatiom,   lindl.  Roe.,  pi  53w ;  and  Bot  Bcg.,  1 888L ;  Dool  MilL,  SL 

p.fi60. 
SimofiiyHW.    Jl  piinpinellilblia  JSXeA  FL  Tattr^i.  p.  991 
EHgraeiagi.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  88a ;  and  our>l^.  488L 

apee.  Okar.,  4«.  Branchca  without  bristlee.  Priddei  nearljr  equal, 
difCant  Leaflets  flat,  glabrout,  simply  semted.  {Dom*t  MUL,  iL 
n.569.)  Flowen  white.  Fruitdaxk.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced 
In  1818  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  ftom  4ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  In 
May  and  June.  Of  thii  rote  Dr.  Lindley  remarlu,  that  it  dlflto  from 
R.  q^noefMima,  though  tcarcely  lo  mucb  as  to  render  It  a  dlstinct 
■pecies.  **  Howerer,*'  he  says,  **  it  Is  too  xemarluble  a  plant  to  es. 
cape  notice ;  and,  if  it  ■hould  hereafter  be  reduced  to  R.  spinosftsima, 
It  must  stand  as  a  distinct  variety."  (iios.  Mbncjg.,  p.  54}  There  are 
plants  bearing  tbis  name  In  the  oollection  of  Mettrs.  Loddiget,  whlch 
aie  very  dlttinct  In  their  appearance,  and  therefore  it  may  tafelv  be 
recommended  to  the  notioe  of  the  botanical  cultivator ;  and  wetbink 
that  even  our  engraving,sma]l  as  it  is,  will  Justify  tbe  recomm«idation. 

j^  30.  jR.  MTRiACA^NTHA  Dcc,    The  myriad-prickled  Rose. 

Uemimeatkm.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4  p.  4S8. ;  Dont  MilL,  S. 

p.  5dBl 
%iio«winer.    R  panrilblia  PaU.  itosf.,  62.  ? :  it.  pro. 

vind&Iis  Bieb.  FL   Taur..  I.  p.  396.  ? ;   R.  spmo. 

sissima  var.  i|  myriacftntna  Ser.  in  Bee.  ProeLt  S. 

pi  608L 
Eagravh^    Llnd.  Rot.,  1 10. ;  and  ooxjlg.  489L 

Spee.  a^'.^  4«.  Frickles  unequal,  larger  ones  dag» 
ger-formed.  Leaflcts  glandular,  glsbrous,  orfoteular. 
C2>0fi*s  M<UL,  iL  pc  56a)  FlowertwUte.  Nativeof 
Dauphin^,  and  near  Montpelier.  Introduced  in 
1880;  growingfVom  1  ft.  to Sft.  high,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June  Aocording  to  Dr.  Llndley^  this 
rose  forms  a  dimtnutive  shrub,  with  almost  simple 
and  erect  shoots,  resembling,  tn  many  respects,  R. 
spinosfssima  in  a  stunted  sute ;  though  the  glands 
on  its  leaves  appear  sulBdent  to  prevent  the  two 
■orts  ftom  being  mistaken  for  eaeh  other.  (Jlos. 
Momog.^  p.55.)  There  are  manv  varieties  of  R. 
qiinoMssima  In  the  odlectioo  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Imt  nooe  of  them  bcaring  this  name;  nor  is  it  in  tndr 

.•  31.  R.  INYOLU^A  SmUh,    The  involute-^aM  Rose. 

Idemt^catiom.    Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  S068L ;  Don«s  MilL,  S.  pi  568L 
AMKM^mtf.    R.  ni^ikUs  Domm.  Bort.  CamL,  ed.  8.  p.  170. 
Emgraping.    Eng.  Bot,  t  S068. 

crowded.     Leaflets  douUy  serrated, 

569.)    Petals  pale  red,  ooncave. 

Glen  Lyon.     Shrub,  S  ft.  to  S  ft. 

high,  and  floweriitg  in  June. 

m  32.  R.  RBys^RSA  Waldst  et  KU.    The  TeYetsed^prickled  Rose. 

Ideniifieathm.    Waldrt.  et  Kit  Hung.,  3.  p.  893L ;  Don*^  MilL,  fiL  p.  5«a 
Engnnhtg.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung..  &  t  S6A 

Aiee.  Ckar.,  tte.    Prickles  setaoeous,  nearly  equal,  rcflexed.    Leavet  doubly  serrated,  pUb. 
Fruit  hlspid.  (Doii'*  MUL,  iL  p.  56a)    Flowen  solitary,  white,  tfaiged  witb  pink.    Ftuit  ovate, 
dark  purpla    Natlve  of  Huneary,  on  the  mountains  of  Matra,  in  stony  places.    Introduced  In 
1816 ;  growiqg  to  the  beight  of  ftom  8  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  floweriiig  In  June  and  Joly . 

«  33.  R.  Sabi^n/  Woods.     Sabme'8  Rose. 

Ident^fioatkm.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans..  18.  p.  188. ;  Dao*s  MUL,  8.  pi  569. 
Bngraoing.    Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2695l 

8pee.  C3tar..  ^e.  Pcduncles,  calyz,  ftvit,  and  branches  bristly.  PricUet  scattemd,  stralgfatich. 
Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  nearly  smooth,  with  hairy  ribs.  Sepab  pinnate.  {DamU  MUL,  iL  p.  570l) 
Flower  stalks  nther  aggregate.  Pctalt  flne  red.  Fruit  ovate,  brlght  scarlet  Metive  of  Soodand, 
near  Dunkeld ;  in  EngUnd,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire.  fihrub,  ttcm  S  ft. 
to  8  ft  high,  and  flowering  in  July. 

m  34<.  R.  DoNiA^NA  Woods.    Don's  Rose. 

Ident^fieathn.    Woods  In  Lin.  Trans.,  18.  pi  18S. ;  Don's  MilL,  8.  p.  570. 
SpMonpme,    R.  Stblni  (t  Lindl.  Rao.,  p.  59. 


Spee.  Char.,  kc.  Prickles  very  unequaL  and  very  much  crov 
pubetoent  Petalt  convdute  Fruit  prickly.  (Don*t  MilL,  ii.  p. 
Mative  of  the  Hebridet,  in  the  Itle  of^  Arrau  (G.  Don),  and  In 
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tee.  Cktr,,  ic  Peduncla  bnalcB,  briitlt,  u  «cli  ai  tl»  tfflniUr  rniit  uiil  alTX  annibilillT 
ludp^idklT.  lUe  t)M  dowDT  paaDtai.  L«lleUd»p(lc«l,doubl;aDdibiirplr  iRntnl,  lulnanbnlh 
Mm.  Prtili  ■pndlni.  (EH1  ilill.,  IL  n.  STO.)  Flowen  p]nk,  opuxled.  SegmenB  af  Uie 
ealjx  •liBple.    NeUte or  Uie  Hif bludi or  SDatUBd,  putlcuUriiiui  IhemaunUlat  or  CIOTi.  An- 

Bonaii  of  Mr.  Don  oT  Fdc&t  ;  ud  Sr  Edword  ^th  otMrTM  oT  it :  "  II  li  Bucta  to  be  wiihed, 

«•Tf  dWnllT  in  lli  (nTlce.  Ha  loAjHd  lh'e  nuDe  iplrll  Into  bli  ««■  [Iwo  oT  wboni',  PtDf.  DDn. 
■Ttdeiicee  o7bie  knowledfe,  ud  orb^pDwenDflnilnimaD."  ISmillk-i  Enf,  A,  ftp.  JTft) 

5  V.   Centifbliee  Lindl. 

OrrMin.    Fnnn  mtem,  i hundrtil,  indMAni,  i  leif j   beaiue  the  tpeda  ointuDed  la  thli 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shruba,  all  bearing  bristles  uid  pricklea.  Peduncles 
bncteate.  Leaflets  obloug  or  ovate,  wrinkled.  Disk  tbickened,  closini' 
the  throat.  Sepals  compound.  Thia  division  comprisea  the  portion  oi 
the  genua  R6s&  which  hiw  moat  particularly  iutereBtol  the  lover  orflowen. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  roaea  of  which  there  are  any  records  of 
being  cultivaled  belouged  to  this  aection ;  but,  to  which  particular  gpecies 
tfaoae  of  Cyrene  or  Mouut  Paugffius  are  to  be  rererred,  it  ii  now  toolate 
lo  enquire.  The  attar  of  roaes,  which  ia  an  important  article  of  comnierce, 
■B  either  obtained  irom  roses  belailgiDg  to  this  division  indiBcriminately,  ag 
in  tho  manufiictorj  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a  convent  of  friars ;  or  from 
some  particular  kind,  aa  in  India.  It  appeara,  from  Bpecimena  hrought  from 
Chizapore  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  that  R.  damasc^na  is  there  exclusively 
used  tor  obtuning  the  esaential  oil.  The  Persians  also  make  use  of  a  son 
whtch  Kfempfer  csila  R.  shiraz^nsis  (from  its  growing  about  Shiraz),  in 
preference  to  otheTB :  this  maybe  eitber  A.damaecena,  or  .fi.  g&llica,  or  A. 
eentif&Iia,  or  perhaps  R.  moschAta.  The  species  contained  in  tbe  present 
aection  are  aU  setieerous,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  fol- 
lowing  divisioiu ;  weir  thicbened  diak  and  divided  aepals  separate  them 
frcHn  Uie  preceding.  To  the  sectdon  of  Rubigindate  the  glandubferoua  aorts 
«l^irooch ;  but  tbe  diSerence  of  their  glonds,  the  size  of  their  Sowers,  and 
tbeir  disiituilar  habit,  prevent  their  being  confbunded.  (Z>fni'j  MUL,  ii. 
p.5Tl.  adapted.) 

•  35.  R,  DAMASCE^HA  MUI,     The  Damascus,  or  Damatk,  Rose. 

UaumiMliim.    MIIL  Dict.,  Ko.  ]&  ;  [>an'>  Hlll.,  S.  y.Sll. 

HtmmrmKI.  Jt.  MltloMaiMa.,  ND.it.  1  ff.  uiendkmin  Jfiuc*.  Mtwb.  a  Bart.  Hali.,  330l, 
AmW.  itaiL.  t.  S.,  ond  L  3S.  j  k.  Ulbrm  l-olt.  Sm*-  S  p.  KTS,  JM.  Ou.,  1,  p.  lOT.  uid  p.  121. ; 
flne^  quU»  HiiHM. 

£1«™*«!.    Redout.  Kce.,  I.LUl;  iiDdDur.;^.«ga.of  Ji.  d.cacclDe*. 

^tec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Prickles  unequal,  larger  onea 
falcate.  Sepals  refleied.  Fruit  elongated. 
(DmCt  3fiU.,  n.  p.  571.)  Kative  of  Syria. 
Flowera  laige,  wbite  or  red,  sbgle  or  dou- 
ble.  The  present  species  may  be  distin- 
guisbed  from  R.  centif&lia  by  tbe  greater 
uize  of  the  pricklea,  the  greenness  of  tbe  , 
bark,  the  elongated  finiit,  and  the  long  re-  | 
Sexed  «epala.  The  petals  of  this  apecies, 
and  all  the  varieties  or  R.  centiBlia,  aa  well 
■«  those  of  otber  species,  are  empjoyed  in- 
discriminately  for  the  purpose  of  making 
n>*e-water.  A  shrub,  growing  from  8  ft.  to 
8ft.  h^,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  ipeciea  is  extremely  besutiftil,  from 
the  Mze  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 

Farietiei.  There  are  nearly  100  varieties  which 
are  classed  under  this  species ;  but  tt  is 
rery  doubtfiil.  whether  msny  of  them  are  not  hybrids  between  thii  and 
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other  Borts.  Among  the  nanH»  of  the  varieties  classed  uniler  this  bead 
are,  the  monthly  blush ;  the  blush  domBsL ;  the  red  and  white  danuuk  ; 
the  red  and  wbite  monthly;  the  incompar^Ie ;  the  perpetuat,  commonl}r 
called  Iiee'B  peqietual,  and  aUo  the  cnmson  perpetuat,  and  the  roae  du 
rot;  and,  perhBJM,  the  handgomeat  variet)'  of  thc  EDecies,  the  quatre 
•aisoDa,  of  which  there  are  six  or  eight  HubyarietieE;  the  royal;  and  tfae 
York  and  Lancaster. 

>36.  R.  CBNTiFo^LiA  Ijn.  Thebundred^ietaled,  Pro(vn«,orCaM^r,  Rom. 

Idrwl^iaMm.    Lln.  Sp.,  704.  :  Di>n'i  MIIL,  1  p.  £71. 

iKrBitma.     R.  vrannclUii  MUJ.  Dia.,  Nil  IS.  :  A.  nolTinthai  KciBt.  Aai.,  L  3S.  :  A.  ixrTiipfaflla 

Fifr.  3wt,&I>L77&i  X.  ungulniUuiW.  ^,175.^  H.  ^uat  Foltl Soiam.,i.  o.  nl. 
Bmentkiti.    RomIb.  Roi.  Ll,  i  B»d.  Ri»,l  p.  SS.  t  1.,  p.  37.  t  7.,  lu  77.  L  »,  p,  71 1.  «7.,  n  1 II 

t*ai  «MlKirJV.ML.orthedouble-lloweredTiriMT. 

l^KC.  Char.,  ^c,  Priclcles  uncquBl,  lar^r  ones 
falcate.  LeafletB  ciliated  with  glands.  Flowers 
drooping.  Calyxes  clamniy.  Fniic  obloDg.  . 
(p<m'i  Mill..v,  p.571.)  Native  of  Eastem 
CaucasuB,  iu  groves.  Flowers  white  or  red ; 
single,   but    most    commonly   double.      This  , 

riea  is  distinKuished  from  R.  damascena  by 
Bepals  not  t>eing  reflexed,  and  the  tlowers 
having  their  petab  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in 
the  double  Btate,  to  give  the  tlower  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  heart  of  a  cabbage ;  whence  toe 
uame  of  the  cabbage  roEe.  Ita  fruit  is  either 
oblong  or  roundiBh,  but  never  elongnted.  Froro 
A.g^lTica  it  is  distinguished  by  ttie  nowers  being 
drooping,  and  by  the  larger  «ze  of  the  prichles, 
witb  a  more  robust  habit.  A  shrub,  ^rowing 
from  3  fl.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  £owering  vx  June 
and  July, 
VarUHet.  Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to  this  species,  which  «re  classed 
in  tbreedivitions:  — 

■  R.  c.  I  provmcidlii  Mit!.;   the  FTotxiice,  or  Cabbage,  Rotet ;  among 

which  are  the  royat  andcabbage  blush;  the  carmine;  the  clusCer;  the 
Duchesse  d'Angoulgmc,  a  very  haodsome  white  rose;  theProvence, 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twentj  Bubvarieties;  Ihe  protific; 
the  striped  nosc^y ;  and  the  Versailles. 

■  R.  c.  2  miucdta    Mitl.,      the    Moit    Rotet; 

among  whlch  are  the  common  aingte  (J!g. 
493.),  the  common  doubte,  the  blush,  the 
dark,  the  striped,  tbe  white,  and  the  created 
moBBi  the  last  '      ■     ■     ■  ' 

from  France,  b_ 

wood  NuTBeiy.  (See  Bot.  Mae.,  t.3475.; 
and  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  ISgJ  g 

■  R.  c.  3  porapdnia  Dec,  Ike  Pompone  Rotet ; 

among  wliich  are  the  weii-known  roae  de 
Meaux,  an  old  inhabitaut  of  the  gardeos; 
the  mosay  de  Meaux,  the  dwarf,  and  smatt 
Provence;  the  rose  de  Rheiins;  and  the 
common  and  prolifcrous  ponpone. 
•  R.  c.  4  btfomihta  Red.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  4.,  which  has  bipinnate  leavea. 
■  37.  R.  ga'llica  L.    The  French  Rose. 

MnutllaUiim.    Un  Sp.,  TM  :  Dr.  Prnl..  1.  p.  «H. 

SuMpmn    R.  cenUJMli  MUl.  Did.,  No.  fl. ;  R.  lyMUca  Oattr.  Mmt.,  p,  M.  i  ff.  rilbTa  U 

Pr.,  i.  p.  isaj  S.  boloMrlee*  BiMlt.  Kni.,  t  IS.;  R.  b^lglcii  BrM.  FL  L%i.,  I.  p.  338.  i  N. 

Bril.,  L  1 1  IlciK  de  Prarlu,  Pr. ;  Ei^g  Rdk,  Oir. 


EtgraHi^     Hia,  flg.t.m.l.t.-. 


r,^.  WS.,iiblcli  liortbenriMjcnlleillkeBtkHipRi 


SOSA  CE^.       SO'SA. 


ri^orr.  Char.,  ^c.     Prickles  uneoual.     Stipules  narrow,  divaricate  at   tbe  tip. 
Leafleu  5—7,  coriBceom,  n^cl,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  tJeflexed.      Flower 
bnd  oTate.^1oi>OBe.     Sepals  spi^ding  during  the 
tune  of  tfae  flowering.     Fniit   subglobose,  very 


hiqiid  with  glsi 

species  allied  to  B.  centif6lb  L.,  but  with  round 
miit,  and  very  coriaceoua  leaflets,  with  morc  nu-   ( 
meroua  uerves,  that  are  s  little  prominent,  and    , 
are  anBStomoaing.  (Dee.  Prod.,  H.  p.  603.  J  Native   ' 
of  middle  Europe  and  Caucaaus,  in  hedgea.    The    . 
flowers  vary  from  red  to  crimson,  and  from  single 
to  double;   and  there  is  one    variety  with   the  ^ 
flowen  double  whice.     The  petala  of  some  oTj 
tfae  varieties  of  this  rose  are  used  in  medidne,  19 
paiticularl;  that  catled  officinal;  which,  thougb^ 
not  so  frBgniDt  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  also   one   of  the  varieties   of   this 
species,  ar^  preferred  for  cheir  beautifiil  colour 
and  their  pleaaant  astringency.    The  petah  of  A. 
gfiDica  are  those  which  are  principally  uaed  for 

making  conserve  of  roses,  and,  when  dried,  (br  gargles :  their  odour  is 
increased  by  drying.  They  are  also  used,  in  common  with  those  of  R. 
centifdlia,  fbr  making  rose-waCer  and  attar  of  roses.  Thia  rose  waa  called 
by  dd  writers  the  red  rose,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  che  one  assumed 
as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  This,  also,  is  one  of  tlie  roses 
iDcntioDed  by  Plmy ;  from  whieh,  he  says,  aU  the  others  have  been  derived. 
It  is  oflen  confounded  with  the  damssk  rose ;  and  is  the  Rdaa  damascdnH  of 
the  druggists'  shops. 
Fariedei,  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous;  some  of  the 
priocipal  are,  the  cremoisie,  royal  crimson,  blacL  damask,  Fannj  Bias, 
FUndeni,  raaDt,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
biabop,  and  Siiigleton's  (_Jtg.  493.),  all  old  favourites  in  our  eardens ;  Bblta, 
marbled,  sevend  subvariedes ;  mignonne,  six  or  eigfat  sorts ;  Morocco,  negro, 
mottled  black,  Ninon  de  rEnclos,  Normandy;  officinal,  or the  roae  of  the 
ahops,  several  varieties;  purple,  14<sorts;  poppy;  velvet,  several  kiods; 
TanuDCuluB,  rosa  mundi,  sullana;  and  Tuscany.  The  village  maid,  a 
Btriped  rose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bogers  of  Southampton,  prob^y  bdongs 
to  cbis  spedes.  Besides  uiese,  anif  many  ochers,  which  are  garden  sorts, 
thoe  are  the  following  distinct  varieties :  — 

j>^.g.2  puvaio  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.6S.;    £.  pi^mila  Un.  Suppl.,  p.26S., 

Joco.  .Jiuft-.,  ii.  p.  59.  t.  198.;  if.  repens  AfuncA.  jfau».,  v.p.28I.; 

R.  mspida  Mtadi.,  I.  c;  R.  austriaca  Cranlt  Aiulr.,  t  86.;    R. 

ol^pica  Donn  Hort.  Canl.,  ed.  6.  p.  ]70. ;  with  red  single  flowers, 

and  creepin^  roots.    A  native  of  Austria,  I^edmont,  Tauria,  Cau- 

casus,  Ibena,  and  about  Oeneva. 
■  R.  £,  3  armna  Undl.  Ros.,  p.  69. ;  R.  arvlns  Sroi.  SUei.,  ii.  p.  ISO. ; 

has  the  leavea  naked  on  both  suriacea,  and  is  a  native  of  Sileaia. 
*  R.  f .  4  iaapirla  Ser.  Mel.,  L  p.  86.,  Ihe  rUmorin  Roic,  has  tbe  branches 

Bud  peduncles  hispid  from  prickles ;  and  the  calyx  campBnuIate  and 

glandular.    The  ffowers  are  double,  aod  both  white  snd  red. 
»R.g.6  A'gaiAB  Red.  et  TKor.  Roi.,  iii.  p.  35.,  with  a  fig. ;    tie  Agaiha 

Rote  ;  haa  the  sepals  roore  or  less  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  small 

sod  veiy  double,  with  the  outer  pelals  spreading,  but  the  innerones 


■  R.  g.  6  inirvui  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p- ^-  —  Olabnius.  Branches 
smooth.  Pedunctes  bardly  glandular.  Tubeof  thecalyx  bell-shaped; 
Flowers  purple  and  double ;  and  sepals  Bhortty  and  simply  pinnate. 

>  R.  g.  7  parvifiBa  8er.  in  Dec.  Frod.,  ii.  p.  664. ;  R.  parnfoIiB  EAr. 
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Beitr.,  vi.  p.  97.,  Ker  ia  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  458.,  DonU 
ASU.,  ii.  p.  573. ;  R.  burgundiaca  Rotag.  Ros., 
t.  4. ;  R.  reni^iiRia  Daf.  Cal.,  t.  175..  and  our 
ji^.494.  The  Bur^ndy  Roic.—A  dwarf  coni- 
pact  shnib,  with  Btlff,  ovate,  acute,  and  sharply 
serrated  small  leafleta,  and  vary  double  purple 
flowera,  which  are  Bolitary,  aiid  have  Bome  re- 
sefnblance,  ia  Fona  and  general  appearance,  to 
the  flower  of  a  double.-flowered  Anatic  ranun- 
culuB.  BeaideB  theae  botanical  varieties,  given 
in  Don's  MiUer,  tbere  are  19  in  the  NoaveaH 
Du  Hamel. 

".  38.  R.  p«LChb'li,a  WUld.     The  neat  Rose. 
lileUlllatiom.    Willd.&iuin.,p,HS.i  I>aatH)U.,f.|k573. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Ovaries  roundiithHiboTate.  Peduncles  and  calyses  beset 
wilh^lsndutarbristles.  Petioles  clothed  withglBndularpiibesceni:e,unaTiiied. 
Cautine  prickles  Kcattered.  (Don'»  Mill.,  iL  p.  573.)  Native  country  un- 
known.  Allied  to  R.  turbinata;  but  the  stema  are  much  smatler;  the  flow- 
ers  also  smaller;  ond  the  form  of  the  oraries  is  diflerent.  Perhaps  this  is 
tbe  roBe  de  Meaux  of  the  gardena,  or  aome  variet;  of  R.  gallica.  It  is  a 
Bhrub,  2 1^  high,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  June  and  Julj'.  {Don't  MiU., 
ii.p.573.) 

Semark.     BeBides  the  above  species  and  varicties,  and  numerous  other 
len  varietiea  aiTBnged  under  tne  diSerent  heads,  the  names  of  which  we 
e  not  given,  Don  enumerates  above  700  garden  varieties,  whicb  be  con- 
sidera  as  "belonging  to  some  of  the  epecies  of  the  present  section."   (See 
Don'i  Am.,  u.  p.  573.) 

}  vi.    ViUosa. 

Dtrbmlio^    Fnmi  HUhw,  tIIIiiiu;  hi  Mlliiilnn  lo  che  hdrinai  oT  Um  ipccla. 

Sect.  Cbar,  Surculi  erect,  Prickles  straighttsh.  Leafleta  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  divergine  aerratures.  Sepala  coniiivent,  permanent.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  This  division  bordera  equally  close  upon  those  of 
Canlnie  and  Rubigtnoss.  From  both  it  is  distinguished  by  its  root-suckers 
bdng  erect  and  stout.  The  moat  absolute  marks  of  diflerence,  howeTcr, 
between  this  and  Canina;,  exist  in  the  prickles  of  the  prescnt  aection  bedng 
Btraight,  and  the  scrratures  of  the  leavea  diverging.  If,  aa  ia  Eometimes  the 
the  case,  the  prickles  of  this  tribe  are  falcate,  the  aerratures  become  n 


n' 


divei^ing.    The  pertnanent  sepals  are  another  character  by  which  this  tribe 
may  be  known  from  Canin».     Rubigindsie  cannot  be  confounded  with 


glandular  leaves,  of  the  spccies.     Roughness  of  fruit,  and  permanence  of 
sepals,  are  common  to  both.  (Don'f  Miil.,  ii.  p.  576.) 

■  39.  R.  TURBiNA^TA  AU.     The  turbinate-co^yrf^,  or  Franijorl,  Rose. 
K.  Hort.  Ke».,  Kl  l.  ..  a  II  «Si  Doc. 
1  Dun-i  Mill..  S.P.S16. 
uouinullita  £*r*.  BfUr.,  &p.  3].  i  R.  roB' 
•JL  Knin..  &  p.  S4.  i  Jt.  Inntliintaiit  Sait^. 

SMgrmltigl.     JiCq.   SthBnht.,  4.  L  »15.:    J*cq.    Frirn.,  71.   * 
t.  107.  Ci.  1  Kri  Ha,  1.  p.  117.:  Bimie.  Kol,  t.  II. ;  Iaw. 
Bh.,  LSS.;  andauTJ^.  M& 

^pec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  nearly  wtthout  prickles. 
Branches  smooth.  Leafiets  5 — .7,  avate.cor- 
date,  large,  wrinkted  in  a  bullate  manner,  ser- 
rate,  approximate,  a  little  villous  beneath. 
Stiptiles  large,  clasping  the  stem  or  brancb, 
Flowers  dispoaed  Bubcorymbosely,  laree,  viola- 
ceous  red.  Feduncles  wrinkl^  and  hispid. 
Catyx  turbinate,  smoothish.  S^ials  undivided. 
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sabspathuliite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  603.)  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose ; 
probably  a  native  of  Oermany.  Introduced  in  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  fk.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Vatieties,  De  Candolle  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species :  the 
latter  of  which  is  most  common  in  British  gardens. 

A  R.  /.  l  francofurtdna  Ser.  R.  turbinata  Red.  et  Thor.  Rot.y  i.  p.  ]  27. 
ic,  and  ii.  p.  95.  ic,  Lmdl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  73. ;  R.  campanul^ta 
Ehrk.  Beiir.f  vL  p.  97.  ^  R»  francofurtkna  Gmel.  Fi.  Bad.,  ii.  p.  405. ; 
R.  francofurt^nsis  *2>e{^  Cat.,  175.  The  Frankfbrt  Rote.-^  Stetn 
nearly  without  prickles.  Petioles  tomentose.  Leaflets  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  hombeam.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hispid, 
with  glanded  hairs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherically  bell-shaped. 
Petals  rosy,  tinted  with  purple. 

A  R.  /.  2  orheudnea  Ser.  R.  orbessknea  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  21., 
Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  142.  The  Orbessan  Rose,  —  Stem  prickly. 
Calyxes  ovately  bell-shaped.  The  peduncles  rather  hispid,  with 
gianded  hairs.  Flowers  rose-coloured»  double.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  rose  for  shrubberies,  &c.,  from  its  vigorous  and 
durable  habit  of  growth,  its  large  size,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
large  flowers,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  showy  and  omamental. 

A  40.  R.  viLLO^sA  Lin.    The  Yillous^aved  Rose. 

IdenHficaHon.    Lin.  Sp.,  704. ;  Don'8  HilL,  S.  p.  57& 

Smtommet.    R.  m611ls  Smitk  in  Eng.  Sot.t  i.  9*59. ;   R  tomentbu  fi  Lmdl.  Rot.,  p.TI.',  R.  heteitv 

ph^ua  Wbodt  in  Lm.  Tram.,  IS.  p.  195. ;  R  pulch61la  fVoodt  L  o.,  p.  196. ;  R  pomifera  Herm. 

Ditt.,  16. 
Engnving.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  S4S9. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over.  Fruit  elobose, 
rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.  Sepals  slightly  compound.  (Do^s  MiU,, 
ii.  p.  576.)  Flowers  red  or  pink.  This  is  a  very  variable  plant.  Branches 
without  bristles.  It  is  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  in  britain,  in  bushy 
rather  mountainous  situations,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

Varieties. 

B.  R.  9.  2  resinosa  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  77.,  has  narrow  leaflets,  and  very 

red  flowers.    It  is  a  dwarf,  grey-Iooking  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
A  R.  o.  3  pomifera  Desv.  Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  117.;   R.  hispida  Poir. 
Encyc.  Bot.,  No.  15. ;  and  Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.;  has  tne  ovaries 
and   peduncles  hispid,  and  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  white  beneath 
from  tomentum. 

tt  ^\.  R,  ORA^ciLis  Woods,    The  slender  Rose. 

Idemtifleaikm.    Woodt  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  186. ;  Don't  Mill..  2.  570. 

Sunot^me.    R  ▼Ul&ra  Smitk  in  Eng.  Boi.,  t  583.,  excluding  tne  lynonyroe  and  the  flruit 

EngrmOng.    Eng.  Bot,  t  58& 

^^.  Ckar.,  4fr.  Peduncles  usttallr  in  pain,  briitly,  often  bractcate.  Branchei,  ttmti  and  caljrx 
briftly.  Larger  priclcles  curved,  uauaUy  twin.  Leafleta  doubly  aerrated,  hairy  on  l>oth  side*. 
iDon*t  MiU.,  LL  n.  570.)  Petals  slightly  concave,  of  a  pale  pink.  Fruit  globular.  Segments  of  tbe 
calyx  •imide.    <7rowing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft,  and  flowering  in  July. 

A  42.  R.  TOMENTO^SA  Snuth.    The  tomentose,  or  woolfy,  leaved,  Rose. 

Idenilflcation.    Smith  Fl.  Brit,  BS9. ;  Eng.  Bot.  m  :  Don*s  MilL,  i.p.SI6. 

Smtonmmet.     R  vilUMa  Ehrh.  Arb.,  p.^,  DuRoi  Harbk.,  2.  p.  S4l.,   FL  Dan.,  1 1458. ;  R.  moUie- 

sima  Sork.  Hol».,_p.  307. ;  R.  diOna.  WibeL  Wirth.,  p.  263. ;  iZ.  villbsa  /9  Hndt.,  219. 
Emgrammgt.    Bed.  Rosi,  2L  pi  30.  and  p.  88. }  Eng.  Bot,  1 990. 


Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  downy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
hispid.  Sepals  pinnate.  Prickles  slightly  curved.  (Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.) 
Petals  white  at  the  base.  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  tnickets; 
plentiful  in  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

Varieiy. 

«  R.  /.  2  scahriuscula  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1896.      R.  foe^tida  Batard 
SuppL,  29.,  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  131.  —  Leaves  greener  than  thosc  of 
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the  species»  nearly  smooth,  except  the  ribs,  wbich  are  hairy.  Nstive 
Eiear  Newcastle. 

•  43.  R.  Sbera'ildi  Davies.     Sherard'8  Rose« 

Ideni^flcaHom.    Davie*  WeUh  Bot,  4&;  Don*s  MOL.  2.  p.  576l 

Sifnonymet.  R.  tubglobdM  SmiA  Eng.  A,  2.  p.  SM. ;  B.  toincBtbia  rwt.  t  and  n  W6&dt  fn  IM. 
Tram.,  12.  p.  201. 

Spec  Ckar.,  Ac.  PricUet  coDicaL  hooked,  compreMed.  LeafleCs  elliptioal,  acute,  downj  oo  bodi 
•urf)u:e«.  Sepah  pinnate.  Fruit  globular,  abrupC,  rather  brictlT.  (Don^t  MUl.^  Ll  p.576.)  Found 
near  Kinartoa  upon  Thamea,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  on  the  IX>wni  in  ILmt,  In  Cambridge- 
•hire,  and  in  the  Ule  of  AngleaeiL  Peduneies  from  l-i^  the  more  numerou*  the  ehorter.  beset 
with  glandular  bristlet.  Fruit  large,  and  globular.  A  ahrub,  growing  to  the  helgbt  of  6  ft,  and 
flowertng  in  June  and  July. 

A  44.  R,  sTLVE^STRis  lAndi.    The  Wood  Rose. 

IdentificaUon.    LindL  Syn.  Brit  n.,p.  101.';  Dod'^  Hill.,  8.  p.576. 
Sifnonfme.    R.  tomentbw  •ylvgstri^  tVood». 

Spec.  Ckar.f  S[C.  Stcm  erect,  coloured,  flexuoua.  Prickles  booked.  Leaflet*  obhmg,  neute,  hoanr 
on  both  iidei.  Sepab  diverging,  deckluous  before  the  firuit  i^  ripe.  FTuit  elliptic,  briatlr.  (Dmi'* 
Mm.t  li  p.  676.)  Native  of  Oxfordshire,  in  hedgei.  Growing  to  the  helght  of  6  ft.  or  8  It,  aad 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  45.  R,  MO^LLis  Led,    The  8oR^aved  Rose. 

IdenllficaHon.    Led.  ex  Spreng.  Syst,  2.  p.  55L  ;  Don*s  MUL,  8.  pi  577. 
Synonpme.    R.  Ledeboiirii  Spreng.  Syit,  2.  p.  551. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Ovaries  ovate.  glaucous,  and  prickly,  ai  well  aa  the  pedundes.  Branches  unaimed 
and  pubescent  aa  weU  aa  toe  petioies.  Leaflets  obtuae,  doubly  •eitated,  vUloua  on  both  «ur- 
flu».  {Don*M  iiill.,  U.  p.  577.)  Native  of  Cauca^ua.  Introduced  in  1818;  growing  to  the  height 
c^  from  4ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  46.  R.  A^LBA  Lm.    The  comnum  white  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spi,  705. ;   Lawr.  Roi.,  t  2a  25.  S2.  S7. ;  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  1 121&  ;  R&L  Bm.  L 
p.  9!.  and  p.  17. ;  Don^B  MiU..  2.  jx  577. 
momfme.    Jt.  usitatfMima  Gai.  Montanb.,  t  M. 


ttvmgs.     Lawr.  Ros.,  t  23.  2Sl  ffi.  37. ;   (Ed.  Fl  Dan.,  1 1215. ;  Red.  Boa.,  1.  p.  17.,  aod  pi  97. 


Synonsfme. 
&UFrtt»ini 
Gat  MonUubi,  t  9i.  i  and  ottr>i;g.  40& 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.    Leaflets  oblong,  ^laucous,  rather  na- 
Ised  above,  simply  serrated.    Pnckies  straightish  or 
fdcate,  slender  or  strong,  witbout  bristles.     Sepais 
pinnate,  reflexed.    Fruit  unarmed.  (DorCs  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  577.i    Native  of  Piedmont,  Cochin-China,  Den-  / 
mark,  France,  and  Saxony.    Flowers  lai^e,  either  '  ^ 
white,  or  of  the  most  dehcate  blush  colour,  with  a 
grate&l  fragrance.    Fruit  oblpng,  scarlet,  or  blood-  / 
coloured.     A  shrub,  ^owing  from  4ft.  to  10  fl.  in  S/'' 
height,  and  flowering  m  June  and  July. 

Varietiet.  The  garden  varieties  are  very  numerous; 
aiid  some  of  the  most  beautifui  are  the  double, 
semidouble,  and  single  blush;  the  celestial,  a  well-known  fiivourite;  the 
ereat,  small,  and  cluster  maiden*s  blush ;  the  double  thomless ;  and  the 
double,  semidouble,  and  single  white.  The  rose  bianche  k  coeur  vert,  the 
bouquet  blanc,  and  the  blanche  de  ia  Belgique  are  weii-known  and  beou- 
tiful  French  varieties  of  this  species. 

$  vii.  Rubigindsa  Lindl. 

Derivation.    From  mUginontgy  rusty ;  tbe  learei  of  the  species  being  usuaHy  fUmUied  wltii  iwt. 
Golouzed  glands  bencath. 

Sect,  Char.,  S^c.  Prickies  unequal,  sometimes  bristle-formed,  rardy  wanting. 
Leaflecs  ovate  or  oblong,  glanduiar,  with  diverging  serratures.  SeEmis  per- 
manent.  Disk  thickened.  Root-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  gfands  on 
the  iower  surface  of  the  ieaves  wiil  he  suificient  to  prevent  anytliing  dse  being 
referred  to  this  section ;  and  aithough  R.  tomentosa  has  sometimes  glandular 
ieaves,  the  ineauality  of  the  prickies  of  the  species  oi  Rubiginosse,  and  their 
red  fruit,  wili  cleariy  distinguish  them.  {Don^s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.)  This  diviaion 
includes  all  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar,  roses. 


CHAF.  XLll.  A08A%EJE.       R^06A, 

•  47.  R.  i,i]'tea  DodoB.     The  yellow  Eglaalnie  Rose. 
MMttfjtfcn.    Dodon.  PvDi>t..lEri. ;  UllLDIct,  NiLll.i  Lawr.  Roi.,  LUi  CurLBoL  It 

OoDl  Mia,  iv-Sn. 
%iMi^w     A  BglaiaHM  Ub.  S|i.  703.,  R>d.  Rol,  I.  ^  G9.|  X.  ricUdi  BOm.  Sta 

cbkini|«f  ttl  E*r*.  BtUr.,  i.B.  m. ;  R.  ctns  Roilit.  Jta*.  L  B. 


lourA.W. 

lifpec,  CiarT  ij-c.  Prickiea  straight,  Leafleta  deep  green. 
Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerous.  Petols  llHt,  concave. 
FloweTB  deep  yellow,  large,  cupshaped,  Bolitary.  Fruk 
uoknowD.  A  shnib,  a  native  ol  Oemiany  and  tne  south 
ofPrance;  introduced  in  l£96;  growiog  from  3ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  flowenng  in  June. 

«  R.  l.  2iuhruiraRed.  RoB.,iii.  p.  73.,  withaGg. — 

PeduDcles  rather  bispid  and  gtendular.  Leaves 

and   petioles   glabrous.     Siem   prickly  at  the 

bBSe.     Prickles  unequal,  scattered.     FetBls  of 

a  lurid  red  above,  and  yellowish  beneath.     Stignias  yellow.  (Dott'i 

MiU.,  ii.  p.  677.) 
•  R.  /.  3  pudcea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  84. ;  R.  pu- 

nlcea  MUl.  Dict.,   No,  12,,  Rotng.  Roi., 

t.  5. ;    R.  cinDamdmea  Roth  Fl.  Germ.,  i.  , 

p.  217.;    R.  lutea  bicolor  Jacq.   Vmd.,  i.  ' 

t.  I.,  Lawr.  Roi.,  t.  6.,   Simi  Bot.  Mag., 

1. 1077.;  A.  Eglanteria  punlcea  Red.  Sot.,  i. 

p.  71.  t.  24. ;  S.  Sglaniiria  bfcolor  Dec. 

FL  Fr.,  iv.  p.  4.37. ;   and  our  Jlg.  498. ; 

bas  the  petals  scarlet  above,  and^yellow 

bmeath. 
•  48.  R.  RUBtGiNo'sA  Lia.    The  msty-leaBed  Rose,  Sweei  Briar,  or  Eglanlmt. 
Uaulftmtlm.    Lln.  HuL,  a.  p.  S(M.  i  Dtc  PrHL.S.  ii.0M.i  Don'i  Hin,,  «.  p.  577. 
«nuqma.    B.  mriOibi,  Ligliif.  «»(.,  l.p.  Wl.,-R  Oa^i,  t.  8T0.'j  X,  i^^nlMa  UUI.  UcL,  Na  4., 
lin.  %,  edlL  1,  p.  Wl. ;     A  Mr«iUi  Sari  R  PO.,  p.  t7S. ;    R.  nibfgla^  purlObn   Jt« 

Ciwrniui.    Eb*.  Bol,  l  991.  i  CnTt.  FI  Lnnit.,  1 116. 1  Jiog.  AoitT.,  L  50. ;  LawT,  R«.,  t.  *t.  n. 

SSL7S.IIIKl71i  Scbkubr  Hmodb.,  L  134.;  uid  ourj^.  «99. 

^iec.  Char.,  i/c.  Prickles  hooked,  coinpressed,  with 
tmaller  straighter  onea  iuterspersed.  Leaflete 
dliptical,  doubly  semted,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
witn  nist-coloured  glands.  Sepals  pinnate,  and 
bristly,  as  well  ns  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  {Don'i  MiU.,  ii.p,  577.) 
Native  ihroughout  Europe,  and  of  Caucasus.  In 
firitsin,  in  bu^y  places,  on  a  dry  gravell y  or  chalky 
(oil.  Leaves  sweet-»cented  vrben  bruised.  Flowers 
[uDk.  Fniit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic.  A  shrub, 
pTOwinf  Irom  4  ft  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  floneiing 
iD  JuDe  and  July. 


Aw,ap.9fi,,wlthilE.  — Fmitniuuidhiq^  PrtcUcatfths 

bnDcbet  KmiewhHt  hovltaitML    LvaSM  noim  glabroui  kbDre.    Flcwm  ivhlt& 

B  n.r.  9  roMadfratta  LlDdL  Rol,  S&  — BranchalUnllllbrm.  LeiBMi  roundlifa  (nil  nuir. 
Tubcarih*  cnlrx  noiflj  ilobaK,uid  gUdsvu.  Flowcn  KlltirT.   A  nillTe  or  OcmunT. 

•  B.  r^tMlcaUHAwi  Dup,  Grm.  Roi^  13.  ci  Btd.  el  Thn.  Ito*.,  £  p.  97.  —  Flowm  uwil& 

•tnl(htlih  md  Aw,    A  dMIh  of  J^wm. 

■  Rr.SwBiliFlUlaLlndl,  Roo.,97.;  fl.  lmiilg1«ndultiM  Mct.  R  Por..  UBi  R.i.EtbnUirf 

crnteiHWihi  Lln.  7V«i.i  A.  KmperTlnu  AoU  FLGnm.,  I.  p,118,;  hMlawcn 
•ennl  ln  i  Eudclr.  Frult  iliit«e,  ■Imort  imootb.  PcdunclH  hiailiL  Brucha  rarT 
pridilr  i  irtcklB  hooknL 

■  R.  r.  7  fiArm  Ser.  In  Dcc.  Prod.  bu  tbf  le 

■  R.r.e(rn^n>LindL  Rol  hukrn  a> 

■r*  mriy  nnkfd.  ind  tb*  peduacrei  g1 


id  Bllbroui  pujpir  ftuiL     Tlie  Ibdetl 
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«  R.  r.  10  tphm^fWa  Ser.  \nDee.  Prod  bu Uoie prieklM,  itx^ltbt aod  aonewbat dcflexcd ; 

with  oral  InfleU,  splnulotebeneath. 
A  R.  r.  11  Jlexudta  UndL  Roa.,  8&~Bnncbei  Tery  flexlblc.   Leefleta  neartyorblcttUr.    Bmc 

teat  deciduoua. 
A  R  r.  12  parBifUia  LindL  Rot.,  145.,  ia  a  dwarf  ■hrulH  with  briatly  braochea,  roundiab  leait 
lete,  and  flowen  of  a  pale  roae-colour. 
Oardem  Farktia,    Some  of  the  beat  for  an  artMHretum  are,  the  Uuah,  cluatcr,  doaUe,  dwarf,  aeml- 
double,  mo«7,  acartet,  tree  douUe,  and  whlteaemldouble. 


*  49.  R.  sUAYB^OLBNS  Purtk.    The  sweet-scented  Rose,  American  Sweet 

BriaTy  or  Eglantme. 

Idemt^catiom.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  toI.  1.  p.  34&  :  Doo*s  M lU.,  S.  pi  ff/S. 

Spnoimmes.    B.  rubiginbsa  aad  EglaHUria  of  tbe  Amerieaait  B^fia.  Bm.  Amer.  in  Jmm.  Pk§i.,  5. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c  Prickles  scattered,  straight  Petlolea  beset  with  giandular  bristlesL  Leafleta 
orate,  serrated,  nwringly  glandular  beneath.  Flowers  usually  soUtary.  Padttncles  bradeste 
Fruit  OTate.  {Don*$  mSl,  n.  p.  57&)  NatiTe  of  North  Americm.  LeaTes  sweet-scented  wben 
bruised.  Flowers  ptnk.  Sepalaoitire.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  beight  of  5  ft.  or  6  It,  and  flower. 
ing  in  June  and  July. 

A  50.  R.  micra'ntha  Sm.    The  small-flowered  Rose,  ar  Sweet  Briar. 

Idemiiflcaikm.    Smith  In  Eng.  Bot,  t.  9«9a ;  Donls  MUL,  2.  p.  578L 

Spitomjfme.     B.  n;d>igindaa  $  micrintha  LhuU.  Ro».,  p.  87.,  with  erroneoua  synonymes. 

iSjpec.  Ckar.,  4«.  Prickles  hooked,  scattered.  nearW  uniform.  Leafleta  OTate,  doubly  aerrated, 
hairy,  gluidular  beneath.  Sepals  pinnate  Fruit  elliptic,  rather  bristly,  oontracted  at  the  aum. 
mlt  Stems  stranling.  {Don*9  MiU.,  ii.  p.  578.)  NatiTe  of  Britain,  in  hedgea  and  thicketa,  chlefly 
In  the  south  of  Sghind.  LeaTes  sweet-acented.  Flowen  anuUl,  pale  red.  A  shrub,  firom  4  ft  to 
5  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

II  51.  R.  seVium  nuil,    The  Hedge  Rose,  or  Briar, 

Idem^fi/eatkm.    ThuiL  FL  Par.  S5S. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  Sesa ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  578. 
dbwoiwnws.    R.  helTaica  and  R.  mTrtifblia  HaU\  R.  canIna/8  Dec.  PL  Fr.,  ed.  a  Na  5617. :  R. 

agr6tis  SMfi  Pl.  Pit.,  1.  p.  474i ;  R.  biserr&ta,  R.  macrocfLrpa,  aod  R.  atiputtria  Mer.  FL  Par., 

lia,  ex  Deto.,  t.  75. 
Eagraving.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S653L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Prickles  slender.  Branches  flexuoua.  Leaflets  sbinlng,  acute  at  both  ends^ 
Flowers  usually  sotitary.  Fruit  pUlahed.  Sepals  irinnate,  wlth  Tery  narrow  segments.  iDom*e 
MUL,  IL  p.  578.)  NatiTe  of  Europe,  in  hedgea ;  In  England,  near  Bridport,  Warwicluhlre.  Flowcrs 
amall,  pink.    A  abrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  heigh^  and  flowering  in  June  aod  July. 

•  52.  R.  IBB^^RICA  Stev.    The  Iberian  Rose. 

UemiifieaHom.    Ster.  In  Blebi  VL  Taur.  SuppL,  543. ;  Doo^s  MllL,  2.  p.  57a 

2^.  Char.,  ^e.    CauUne  prickles  scattered,  hooked,  dilated  at  the  base.    PetioleB  glaodular  and 

frickly.  Leaflets  broad,  OTate,  glandularty  biaerrated,  and  beaet  with  glanda  on  both  aurfaoea. 
'rultoTate,  smooth,  or  with  a  fiw  bristle^  as  well  aa  thepedunclea.  {Dom^t  MUL,  ti.  pl578.)  Na. 
tiTe  of  Eastem  Iberia,  about  the  town  of  KirxchliiTaL  Very  nearly  aUied  to  R.  pulTcrnltota. 
accordlng  to  Biebentetn.  A  sbrub,  growing  ftom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  m  bei^t,  and  floweriog  in  June  aod 
July.    lotroduced  in  1890. 

M  53.  R.  GLUTiNO^A  SmUh,    The  clammy  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Idemtfficaikm.    Smith.  FL  Gnec  Prod..  1.  p.  S4a  ;  FL  Omc,  t  482. ;  Don*s  MilL,  8L  p.  57& 
Spmoi^met.    R.  rubigindsa  cr^tlca  Red.  Rot.,  1.  [n  93.,  and  p.'.lS5.  t  47. ;  R.  xubiginbsa  spbseroofcipa 
Dav.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813, 1 11&,  O^tam.  Pampk.,  ed.  1. 1 6L 

^pee.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  pilose.  Pridcles  numerous,  falcate.  Leaflets  roundish,  ooarsely  serrated, 
hoary,  glandular,  and  viscid  or  both  surfitoes.  Fruit  and  pedundes  beset  with  stiff'  bristies.  iDoH*t 
MiU.,  IL  p.  5780  Flowers  pale  Uuah.  Sepals  subplnn&te.  Fruit  scarlet  NatiTO  of  Moont  Par- 
nassus,  and  of  Sidlr  and  Candi^  on  the  mountauia.  Introduoedin  l&Zl ;  growing  to  the  heigfat 
of  fi  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowering  In  June  and  July. 

A  54.  R.  KlLU^i/Bess.     Kluki*s  Rose,  or  Stoeet  Briar. 

Idemttfication.     Bess.  Cat  Hort.  Crem.,  1816,  SuppL,  4.  p^  19. ;  Bieb.  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  9A ;  Doo*s 

MUL,  S.  p.  57ft 
Svnonymet.    R.  rubiginbsa  Bieb.  FL  Taar.,  Na  979.,  exdualTe  of  the  syoanymes ;  R.  floribftoda 

Stev.  ',  A  balskmea  Bett. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Cauline  prickles  strong.  oorapressed,  dllated  at  the  base,  recurTed.  Petioles  tU. 
lous  and  pnckly.  Leaflelt  smaU,  elUpuc,  acute,  sbarply  biserrated,  wlth  the  serratures  glandular, 
tUIous  abore,  but  rusty  and  glanduiar  beneath.  Pedundes  and  flruit  beset  with  glandular  bristleL 
{Dom*t  MUL,  U.  p.  579l)  Flowers  pink.  Allied  to  R.  rubiginbsa,  accordhig  to  Biebcrstein ;  but, 
aooocding  to  Besser,  to  A  &lba.  NatiTe  of  Tauria.  InUroduced  io  1819;  growiog  to  the  hdgfat  of 
5  ft  or  6 It,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  55.  R.  MoNTEZU^Mifi  Humb.     Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Identifieatkm.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  In  Red.  Rosl,  L  p.  55. ;  Don*s  MUL,  8.  p.  579. 
Emgraving.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p^  SSi  t  16. 

Spec  Char.,  4c.  Petioles  armed  wlth  little  hooked  priokles.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaflets  orate, 
sfaarply  serrated,  glabrous.  Flowen  soUtary,  terminaL  Tube  of  calyx  eUiptic,  and,  as  weU  as  the 
pedundes,  glabroua.  (Dom*t  MUL,  IL  p.  $^79.)  NatiTe  of  Mexico^  on  the  chain  of  poipbyry  mouo. 
tains  which  bound  the  Talley  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  at  the  eleration  of  1416  t<Msea,  on  the  top 
of  Cerro  Ventoaa.  near  the  mine  of  San  Pedro.  Flowers  pale  red.  Sepals  compouod,  dilated  at 
the  «nd.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  ftom  4ft.  to  6ft.,  and  floworiQg  lo  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1825. 
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§  viit.  Canittts  Lindl. 

Secl.  Char.,  ^c.     Prickles  equal,  hoobed.     Leaflets  ovate,  glandless  or  glan- 
dular,  with  the  seiratures  conniving.     Sepals  deciduous.     Disk  thickeiied, 
cloaing  the  tbroat.     Larger  suckers  arch»].  {Don'i  Miil.,  ii.  p.  579.) 
•  56.  R.  cauca'sea  PaU.     The  Caucaaian  Dog  Rose. 

HadifiaMM.    Till.  Rok.L  ILi  UiKlL  Bo>,p.9T.;  Dont  MU1.,£. 
P-Sfi. 

^mtme.    R.\aakaltit  Bltb.  FlTaur.  3*ppl.,S!il.* 

EittHnlntt.    LJnd.  Rn,  t  LLi  taa  owtfig.SWI. 

Spee.  ChoT.,  S(c.  Prickle»  strong,  recurved.  Leaf- 
letB  Boft,  ovBte.  CaXyn  and  peduncles  hispid. 
SqMUs  simpie.  Fruic  sniooth.  (^Don't  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  679.)  Flowers  lari^,  growing  in  bunches, 
vrhjte  or  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  (irom  10  ft.  to  13 II.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
Julf.  Introduced  in  1798.  This  species,  as 
grown  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  LoddigcB,  is  of 
a  robust  babit,  with  glaucous  leaves,  flowering 
and  fniiting  freely,  The  plant  is  a  useful  one  Ibr  ~;,crv  — v 
the  filting  up  of  lorge  shrubberies.  i^ 

■  57.  R.  cani'na  Lin.     The  common  Dog  Rose. 

UtnmitaUaii.    Ua.  %.,  TOt. ;  Oaa-t  NilL,  Z.  pi  m 

aftmxmn    r  J?,  dumUli  Bldm.  Famb.,  S4L  Uld  9K.  Sl  Aaii.  ;  R.  inil«gmT(ii(ii  Bat.  Fl.   Viuta,  ^ 
Ijiir.,  laa,  «frf.  flw..  «,  p,  a  t  S. ;   S.  tlt-Ha  Loti.  )n  Dat.  JoBnt. :  A  mti&hU  ScliTank  Fl 

nLS.'p.  m.i    Il.maclMAckaT.'Ac^.  Handl.,  SilV  91.  t.  3.  ' 

atfrawiig:    Eag.  Bol.,  t  999. ;  FL  Din.,  t.  US.  I  Cun.  Lcnd.,  t  SSS. ;  Uwr,  Rh.,  L  il.  W. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     FrickleE  strong,  hooked.     Leaflets  simply  serTBted,  pointed, 
quite  smooth.     Sepals  pinnate.      Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  rather  bristly, 
hke  the  aggr^ate  llower  Btalks.  (pon'i  Mitl.,'n.  p.  579.)     Native  through- 
out  Europe,  and  the  north  of  Afrtca;  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  hedgea,  womU, 
■nd  thicketa.     Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white. 
Fruit  OTBte,  bright  scarlet,  of  a  peciJliBr  and  very  gratcfiil  Aa- 
Tour,  eHpecially  if  made  into  a  conserve  with  au^.    The  pulp 
of  the  miit,  besides  sacchaiine  matter,  contama  citric  acid, 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.     The  pulp,  before  it  is  used, 
sbould  be  carefuUy  cleared  from  the  nuts  or  seeda.     A  shrub, 
growinx  to  the  hei|^t  of  6  fl.  or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  Juue 
and  Jmy. 

■  R.  c  8  tttrcvtbta  Woods  in  Zjn.  TVmu.  only  diSers  Irom 
the  species  in  having  remarkably  strong  shoots,  bearing 
Bometinies  great  plenty  of  floners. 

•  R.  r.  3  «uda  Woods  I.  c.  diSers  very  slightly  &om  the 

m  R,c.4a<^yttiLind.  Ros.,p.  »9. 1  A.acipb^lla  Ani.,69. 
witha^.,  Red.Roi.,  iL  p.  31.  t.  13.,aDd  ourj^i.  501. 
508. ;  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  from  the  strai^tness  c 
and  ita  sii^Ur  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  arr  — 
Burbces,  and  tbe  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  species. 

•  R.  c.  5  icgvptiaca  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  90. ;  R.  f ndica 

Forii.  Mgvp.  Deicr.,  113.;  has  the  leaflets 
broader  ana  more  jlabrous  than  the  species. 

•  R.  c.  6  burboniiiia  Desv.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813 ;   R. 

g&llica  buTb6nic8  Red.  Roi.,  i.  p.  74. ;  has  the 
teafleti  rather  cordate,  and  the  flowers  purple 
and  semidouble. 
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*  R.  c.  7  mtetii  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.,  Ser.  MeU,  i.  p.  43. ; 

R,  niceiis  Detv,  in  Mer,  FL  Par.y  192. ;  naa  smooUi  shining  leaflets, 

and  ovate  fruit. 
A  R.  c.  8  obiusifhHa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  15. ;   R,  obtusifi^lia 

Desv,  Joum,  BoL,  ii.  p.  1809,  p.317.;  R,  ieudintha  Lois,  Bot.  1802, 

Batt,  SuppL,  32.,  Dec,  Prod,  FL  Fr,,  v.  p.  535.,  but  not  of  Bieb. ; 

haa  tbe  leaflets  rather  pilose  beneath. 
A  R.  c,  9  giaucetcent  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114. ;  R.  glauc^scens 

Detv,  in  Mer,  FL  Par.,  192.;  R,  canlna  gla6ca  Detv,  Joum,  Bot,, 

1813,  p.  1 16.;  is  a  native  of  France,  with  slender  prickles,  and  leaves 

that  ^e  glaucous  beneath. 
A  R.  c,  10  SchottiantL  Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  116. ;  R,  gla6ca  Schott  ex 

Better  Enum,,  64.;  is  a  native  of  Podolia,  with  rugged  unarmed 

branches  and  smooth  fruit. 
A  R.  c.  W  pilotiutctda  Desv.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.;  R,  humilis  Beu. 

Suppl,  Cat,  Crem,,  4.;  R.  nitidula  Bett,  JSnum,,  p.  20.  and  61.;  R, 

fnedlanderiiina  Better,  Enum,,  46.  60.  63. ;  R,  coUina  Rau,  Enum,, 

No.  163.;  has  the  branches  prickly,  the  petioles  tomentose  and 

hispid,  and  the  fruit  ovate  and  rather  smootb. 
A  R.  c,  \2fattigidta  Desv.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  i2.  fastigiata  Batl, 

Supp,,  30.,   Dec,  Fr,  v.  p.  535.,  Red,  Rot,,  ii.  p.  3. ;    R.  stvidsa  /3 

Detv,  Joum,  Bot,,  ii.  p.  317. ;  has  the  prickles  strong,  and  tne  fruit 

smooth ;  it  is  a  stiff  upright-growing  plant,  a  native  of  France. 
A  R.  c,  13  hitpida  Desv.  Joura.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;   R.  canina  var. 

lanceolata,  mndidentata,  and  ovoidMis  Detv,  \.  c,  p.  1 14.  and  115.; 

R,  andegavcnsis  Batt,  Eu,,  189.,  Supp,,  29.,  Dec,  FL  Fr.,  v.  p.  539., 

Red,  Rot.  ii.  p.  9.;  R.  sempervirens  Batt,  Ett,,  p.  188.,  Rau,  Enum,, 

120.,  LiTuil,  Rot,,  p.  142.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  has  tbe  firuit  and  pedundes 

hispid^  and  the  branches  prickly. 
tt  R.  c.  14  microcdrpa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.,  has  the  leaflets 

velvety  beneath,  and  the  fruit  small,  ovate,  and  glabrous.     It  is  a 

native  of  France. 
'm  R.  c.  15  MeratxkoA  Ser,  in  Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  614.;   R,  biserrata  Mer, 

FL  Par.,  190.,  Red,  Rot,,  iii.  p.  27.;  very  closely  resembles  the 

species,  except  in  the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger. 
m  R.  r.  16  ambigua  Desv.  Joura.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R,  malmundia- 

rensis  Lejeune  FL  Spa,,  L  p.  231.,  Red.  Rot,,  p.  34.;  has  the  fhut 

and  peduncles  smooth. 
A  R.  c.  17  tqiiarr}ita  Rau.  Enum.,  77. ;  R,  canina  jB  Dict,  FL  Tavr.,  i. 

p.  400.,  ex  Rau.  1.  c,  has  the  leaflets  doubly  serrated,  and  is  a  native 

o(6ermany. 
A  R.  c.  18  lubiflijra  Ser.  in  Dce.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  614.,  bas  flowers  resem- 

bling  those  of  the  common  raspberry. 

A  58.  R,  Fo^RSTER/  Sm.    Forster'8  Dog  Rose. 

Idftit^eation.    Smlth  Engl  FL,  8.  p.  39fiL ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  2611. ;  Don*t  MiU.,  9.  p.  580. 
Syium^me.    R.  coUlna  /8  and  y^  Wood$  in  Lin.  TVsiM.,  12.  p.  398. 
Bngraving.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t.  2611. 

8pec,  Char.t  4^  Prickle*  scattered,  conica],  hooked.  Leafleta  •imply  •errated,  •roooth  aboTe,  bot 
halry  on  the  rlbs  beneath.  Sepals  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptlcal,  cmooth,  like  the  aggr^ate 
flower  stalk*.  {Don*»  tfttt.,  ii.  p.  560.)  A  native  of  Europe,  in  hedgc* ;  plenCiAil  in  fiigland. 
Flow^  pale  red.  A  «hrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  fttnn  6  ft.  to  8  il. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  i9,  R,  dumbto'rum  ThuUl,    The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

Ideniificaiion.    ThuiL  FL  Par.,  250. :  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  9610. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  58^ 
5yiMmyM«t.    M.  leuc&ntfaa  /3  acutifMia  BaA  in  Dec.  FL  Fr.^  5.  p.  535. ;  R.  «telum  BorkM.  ex  Raa. 

Snum.,  79. ;  R.  aobtitiidla  Bet$.  Frim.  Fi,  GatL,  324 ;  iS.  oorymbtfera  GmeL  FI.  Bad.  AU,  & 

p.427. 
Sngraoing.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  2610. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Sk.  Prickles  numerous,  acattered,  hooked.  Leaflcts  •iraply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
•urfaces.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduoua,  Peduncles  aggregate,  sUghtiy  hairy.  Fruit  eUipiical, 
•mooth,as  longa«  tne  bracteas.  {Don'»  MUL,  ii.  p.  560.)  Nativeof  Europc.in  hedges;  and  found, 
in  England,  in  the  southern  oounties,  but  selrfom  In  any  abundanoe.  Flowcr»  reddish.  A  shtub, 
growing  ftom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  In  lielght,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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A  60.  22.  BRAGTE^scENs  Woodt,    The  bractescent  Dog  Rose. 

Ident^fieatiom.     Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  IS.  p.  £1& ;  !>(»*■  Mlll.,  S.  pi  580. 

Spee.  CkoTj.  4«.  Pricklei  aggrwate,  booiced.  Leaflets  ovate,  almost  timply  leirated,  downjr  be. 
neath.  Bracteas  rising  mu«i  above  the  fhiit  Se|>als  pinnate,  falling  off  Peduncles  aggregate, 
occasioDaUy  rather  bairf.  Fruit  globose,  smooCh.  (O0ii's  MUi.,  iL  a  580.)  Native  of  England.  in 
bodges,  about  Ulverton,  Lancasnire;  and  Ambletoa.  Westmoreiand.  Flowers  flesh-ooloured. 
A  snrub,  6  ft  to  7  ft.  bigb,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  61.  R.  SARMENTA^CEA  Swartz,    The  sarmentaceous  Dog  Rose. 

Identifieaikm.    Swarts  MSSi ;  Woods  in  Lin.  IVans.,  18.  p.  213. ;  Don*s  MilL,  2.  p.  58a 
fiMoi^iiM».    R.  gbiucopb^lla  WHuA  Geogr.  Dittrib.,  45u ;  R.  canlna  Rotk  PL  Germ,,  S.  p.  5G0 . 
Engrattng.  Curt  Lond.,  fasc  5.  t  Si. 


Spee.  Ckar.f  ^e.  PricUes  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate.  doubly  serrated,  smootb,  glandular.  Peduncles 
aggregate,  smootb  or  minutelT  bristly.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Fruit  broadly  elliptlG,  nakcd. 
ipon*s  Mill,  il.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Europe,  common  in  hedget  and  bushy  plaoes :  plentiAil  in 
Britain.  Flowers  pink,  and  fragrant.  Frult  scarlet ;  as  grateftil  to  the  paiate,  probably,  as  that 
of  R.  canlna,  with  which  this  equally  common  plant  is  generaUy  confounded.  A  sbruk^  8  ft.  tu 
10  ft.  bigh ;  flowexing  in  Juoe  and  Juiy. 

A  62.  jR.  cf^siA  Sm,    The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

tdtml^fieaikm.    Smitb  Eng.  Bot,  t  2967. :  Don*s  Mlll.,  2.  p  58a 

Bgmo^me».    R.  canlna^pubteMins  Afi^  ao8.  Suee.  Tent,,  1.  p  21 ;  .  J2.  canina  C  cse^ia  LimdL  ilM., 

pi  99L 
Engraviag.    Eng.  Bot,  t  2S67. 

Ajpec  Ckar.,  ^e.  Prickles  hooked,  uniform.  Leaflets  elliptical,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glauoous, 
bairy  beoeath,  witbout  glands.  Sepals  distantly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  smooth,  solitary. 
Fruit  eUijptical,  smooCh.  {Don*s  MilL^  ii.  p.  58a)  Native  of  SctftUnd,  in  the  Highland  Talleys,  but 
rare ;  at  TBymilt,  in  Mld-Lom,  Argyleshira ;  and  in  Strath  Tay,  between  Dunkeld  and  Aber- 
feldie,  and  by  tbe  side  of  Loch  Tay.  Flowers  generaUy  of  a  uniform  camation  bue,  but  ooca- 
siooally  white  .  A  shrub,  (h>m  4  ft  to  5  ft  in  beight ;  flowering  in  July. 

ti  63.  R,  Bo^RRER/  Woods.    Borrer's  Dog  Rose. 

Uemt^tcaUom.    Woods  In  Lla  Trans.,  12.  p.  2ia ;   Don*s  MilL,  2.  p  58a 

S^mon^mte».  R.  dumetbnim  Sntitk  in  Eng.  BoL,  t  257a  ;  R.  rubiginbsa  ^  LindL  Roi.,  pi  Sa  ;  Jt. 
ruUginbsa  inodbra  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. ;  R.  skpium  B&VM.  ex  Rau.  Enum.  90.  f  but  not  of 
'PiuiL  ;  R.  aflTlnis  Rau.  Emum.,  79. ;  R.  uncindla  /8  Betser  EnMm.,  6i.  ? 

Emgraoings.    Eog.  Bot,  t  257a  ;  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflctsovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  without  glands.  Sepals 
pinnate,  «Mten  doubly  ptnnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  aggregate,  hairy.  rVuit  elliptlcal, 
smooth.  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets.  (Doi»*«  MiiL,  ii.  p.  580.)  Flowen  pale  red. 
Friait  decp  scarlet     A  sbmb,  growmg  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft  in  height ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  64.  R.  RUBRiFoYiA  VtU,    The  red4eavedi>og  Rose. 

Idemtifieation.    VilL  Daupb^  &  p^  549. ;  Don*s  M!IL,  2.  p.  581. 

Sifmonffmes.    R.  muttifibra  Reun,  Aet.  Laus.^  1.  p.  70. 1 6. ;  R.  raUc<fnda  HaiL  PU.  In  Roem,  Arek., 

3.  p  S76L ;  R.  Ibrida  Andr.  Ros. ;  R.  cinnambmea  y  mbrifMia  Red.  Ros.y  1.  p.  I34b 
Emgraaings.    Bell.  in  Act  Tiur.,  1790,  p.  229.  1 9. ;  Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  t  106. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  95. 

1 4. ;  Lbdl.  in  Bot  Eeg.,  t  49a  ;  ancf  our  Jlg.  50& 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Prickles  smali,  distant.  Leafi^ts 
OTate,  ands  as  well  as  the  l^ranches,  glabrous, 
opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  endre.  Fruit 
ovate,  globose,  smooth.  Flowers  corymbose.  Pe- 
duncles  smooUi.  (Don*t  MUL,  ii.  p.  581.)  Native 
of  Dauphine,  Austria,  Savoy,  Pvrenees,  and  Au- 
vergne,  m  woods.  Stems  red.  Leaves  red  at  the 
edges.  Flowers  small,  deep  red.  Sepals  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July ;  and  producing  a  pleasine  effect  in  a  shrubbery,  from  the  pinkness  of 
its  foliage.  At  the  fiineral  of  Villars,  who  first  named  and  described  this 
rose,  branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed  over  his  grave. 

Varieties, 

A  R.  r.  S  Msptdula  Ser.  Mus.  Helv.,  1.  p.  8.  and  oi  12. 1 1. ;  R.  cinnambraea  giaCica  Desv. 

Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  120.,   Red.  Ros.,  1.  p  154.  —  LeafleU  ovate.    Flowen  red.     Fmit 

smootb  and  oorymoose.    Peduncles  bispid ;  and  sepals  entire. 
A  B.  r.  3  Redoutia.  Ser,  in  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  (iU9.~Stems  and  brancbes  reddisb.  Prickles  slender, 

and  bardly  curved.    Cor^rmbs  few.flowered.   Petals  a  very  pale  red,  with  rosei^olourea 

and  dotted  mar^na.    O.  Don  supposes  ttais  a  hybrid  between  R.  mbrifblia  and  R. 

spinoslsslma. 
A  R.  r.  4  imirmis  8er.  in  Dec.  Prod.  bas  tbe  stem  and  brancbes  unarmed.    It  is  a  nattve  of 

Switaerland. 
A  R.  r.  BpmmaHfida  Ser.  in  Mus.  Hei».,  1.  p.  11.  j  R.  r.  germinibus  ovjlUs,  and  R.  montkna 

germinibus  gl4bris  Sckieick.  CaL^  1815,  p  84.  and  46. ;   R  cantaa  globbsa  Desv.  Journ. 

BoL,  1813,  Pk  114.;  has  the  leaflets  ovate;  the  flowers  solltary  and  terminal;  tbe  sepals 

irtnnatifld ;  and  th«  fhiit  globose  and  smooth.    It  1«  a  native  of  Switseriand. 

3  F   2 
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ii  65.  R.  i^^NDiCA  L,     The  Indian,  or  common  China^  Rose. 


Ro$.,  1. 19.  i 

Ro*,, 

RoMThf, 


Identifieaium. _Un.  Sp.,  706^;  Don*B  MUl.,  9.  p.  581. 

K   iodk» 

a  79l  :  the  monthly  BxMe, 
rr. ;  indiKbe  Roae,  Ger. 
Eitgrat/ingB.    Lawr.  Ros.,  t  2& ;  Red.  Roi.,  1.  p.  51.  t  142.,  p^  55. 1 15. ;  and  aarjlg.  504. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Stem  upmht,  whitish,  or  green,  or 
purple.  Prickles  stout,  ralcate,  distant.  Leaflets 
3 — 5;  oyate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  gla- 
brous,  semilate ;  the  suHaces  of  different  colours. 
Stipules  very  narrow,  connate  with  the  petiole, 
almost  entire,  or  serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
panicles.  Stamens  bentinwards.  Peduncle«ub- 
articulate,  mostly  thickened  upwards,  and  with  the 
calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  (Dfc. 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  600.)  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 
Flowers  red,  usually  semidouble.  Petioles  setige- 
rous  and  prickly.  Petals  obcordate.  A  shrub,  ^^^ 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and 
flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
in  1789. 

Varietiet.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  rose  cultivated  in  England ;  but  the  gar- 
den  varieties  of  it  are  very  generally  confounded  with  those  of  R.  semper- 
florens.  Tfae  foiiowing  are  quite  distinct ;  and  may  each  be  considered  the 
type  of  a  long  iist  of  subvarieties. 

tt  R.  t.  2  NoiietHkaK  Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod,,  ii. 

p-  600.,  Dores  MiU.y  ii.  p.  581.    The 
Noitette  Rotc,  {fis,  505.)  —  Stem  firm, 

and,  as  weil  as  the  branches,  prickly. 

Stipules  nearly  entire.     Flowers  pani- 

cled,  very  numerous,  semidouble,  pale 

red.  Styles  exserted.  This  well-known 

and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  in- 

valuable  in  a  shrubbery,  from  its  free 

and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion 

of  its  flowers,  which  are  continually 

being  produced  during  the  whole  sum- 

mer.  Numerous  subvarieties  have  been 

raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the 

most  distinct  of  which  are,  the  R.  i.  N, 

purpurea  of  Redoute,  which  has  red 

flowers  ;    R.  t.   N,   tdvea,  the   Aime 

Vibert  of  the  French  nurseries,  which 

has  double  white  flowers,  and  which  is  probably  a  hybrid  between 

JB.  indica  and  R.  moschkta;  R.  t.  N,  Smithu,  Smith*s  yeilow  Noisette 

rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  double,  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 

the  double  yellow  China  rose  (R,  i.  ochroleuca^ 

and  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  10 

to  22,  and  are  highly  fragrant.     This  new  kind 

of  rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  readily  increased 

by  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 

i^uable  ^dition  to  our  already  numerous  list  of 

China  roses.  (Brit,  Flow.-Gard,  2  Ser.  1. 156.) 
«   R,  i,  3  odoratittima   Lindl.   Ros.,  p.  106.,  Bot. 

R^.,  t.  864.,  Don*8  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  R,  odora- 

tissima  Swt.  Hort,  Sub.  Lond.;  R,  fndica  fra- 

grans  Red,  Rot,,  i,  p.  6. 1. 19. ;  and  our^.  506. ; 

thetweetettyor  tea^scented,  China  Rote ;  Rosea 
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Odeur  de  11)^  fV. ;  baa  semidouble  flowera,  of  ^ 
a  most  delicious  fragrance,  Btrongly  resembltng 
the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.  There  are 
numerous  subvBrietiea. 
«  R.  i.  4  longifiiSa  Lindl.  Rob.,  p.  106. ;  R.  longi- 
fBlia  Wm.  Enum.,  ii.  1079.,  Bed.  Boi.,u.  t  «7. ; 
fl.  Bemperfl^vns   var.   7.   A^.   iJu   ffom.,  vii. 

t.  28.  j  fl.  lalicifolia  Horl. ;  and  our  j%,  507. ; 
Bs  the  atema  nearly  unanned,  and  long  Luiceo-  >* 
late  leaflets. 

•  R.  i.  5  pumUa  Lindl,  Ros.,  p.  106.,  if  a  dwarf 

variety,   with    purpliah    flowers,   having   ovate 
peUla. 

•  R  1.  6  caryopkyUea  Red.  Ros.,  iu.  p.  69.,  has  the   y 

flowers  in  a  kind  of   panicle,  and  the  leaflets 
lerge  and  thin. 

•  R.  j.  Ipanndia  Red.  has  the  stems  and  branches 

piickly  ;   Ihe  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath,    i 
with  the  atipules  so  finelv  denticulated  aa  to 
^ve  them  eomewhat  of  a  fringed  or  puinose  ■ppea 
drooping  a  little,  purple  ™  "•"  ™hmHb  anH  ^.!.u 
Tose-coloured. 

>  R.  i.  8  cnirnla  Red.,  end  Dod's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  £&2.  ■  difleriDg  from  the 
above  principallj  in  having  the  stema  and  branches  almoat  ud- 
armed,  and  uie  atipules  almost  entire. 

a  R.  >.9  Frateriimi  Horl.  SrU.,  p.  811.,  and  Bon'i  Miil.,ii.  p.  582.J  ■ 
hybrid,  with  double  ptnk  flowers. 

Jl  R.  i.  10  riga  Lindl.  Bot,  Re^.,  t.  1389.,  has  doiihle  bluah,  changing 
to  white,  sweet-scented  flowerB.  It  ia  a  hvbrid  between  R.  i-  odora- 
tlssima  ond  R.  Brv£nsis,  broi^t  from  Italy,  where  it  wbs  raised  by 
Hr.  Ctare.    It  gniws  freely,  making  shooU  10  ft  or  18  ft.  long  in  • 

«  R.  i.  1 1  ochnituca  Bot.  Reg.,  iKe  yeUow  China  Retr,  has  large  cream. 
coloured  flowers,  deepenm^  almost  into  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  wa; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Parks,  in  1884,  and  has  rapidly  become  ■  great 
lavouiite,in  potsandomamental  flower-gardens. 

•  66.  R.  ssifPiBFLo'RENg  Curt.    The  ever-flowering  CAtwi  Rose. 

Uat»:aUm.   Cun.  BoL  Ibe.,t.ag4.(  KailthEXDL  BoL,l.p,  Bl,;  Jitcq.  SctlSilb*.,  &  p.  tSl,  1  □«i'> 

%iHiMa,     R.  dlTeniniia  Vtal.  Ctii..  (,  S&i  B.  lHngal«nib  pfi.  EtA.,  «L  s,  SO, ;   H.  indicn  RU. 

tlM.,  I.  p.  W.  t  U..  p.  la.  t.  «&,  nid  «.  p.  3},  L  la 
EmgrmtHf.     I"',  n»,.  >.  E3, 1  N,  Ou  HaDl.,  vll,  L  18, ;  «ut  out 

AOS.,  of  1  d«iM<  Fnnch  »«iBr 
Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 

scattered,  compressed,   hooked   pricklea,   and   b 

very  few  glands.     Leailela  3 — 5,  ovate-Ianceolate, 

crenate-Berrated,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and 

slightly  setigerous  beneath.     Senals  comptiund, 

narrow.    Fniit  spherical.  (i>on'i  M\U.,  it.  p.  588.) 

Nadve  of  China.   Flowers  solitary,  single,  or  aemi-  ' 

doubl^  deep   crimaon.      There  are   some   ven' 

splendid  vaneties  of  thia  species,  with  semidouble 

crioiBon  flowera,  in  our  gardens ;  and  the  French  i 

qipear  to  have  some  othera  still  more  beautiful, ' 

whicb  have  not  yet  been  imported,     A  shrub, 

mtroduced  in   1789,  growing  from  8ft.  to  10  ft. 

in   bririit,   and   flowering   throughout   the   year. 

For  thiB  beautiful  roee  we  are  indebted  to.  Qilbert  Slaler,  Esq.,  Low-Lajrton, 

Btaex,  a  gentleman  to  whose  memory  a  genus  hat  not  yet  been  devoted, 

though  he  was  thc  meana  of  introducing  several  of  our  Bnest  plants. 
3f  3 
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n.  67.  jR.  LAYfMVCEA^NA  Swt.     Mu$  Lawrence's  Chma  Rose. 

IdaU^ficatUm.    Sweet  Hort  Suburbi ;  UodL  Ro«.,  p.  110.  ;  Dan*s  MilL  2. 

p.  irffti 

^fnomifmts.  R.  ■emperfldren^mfnliiu  SimM  Bot.  Mug.,  1 176(2. ;  R.  Indica 
▼ar.  m  acuminikU  Red.  Bo$.,  1.  pu  53. ;  B.  fndica  LawreocMM  Red. 
Rae.,SLp.  S8. 

Engravingt.    Red.  Roi.,  1.  p.  53. ;  and  our  fig.  S09. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^  Dwarf.  PricUee  iarge,  stout,  rnearly  straight.  Lealleti 
ovate  acut&^  flndy  aerrated.  Petal*  acuminated.  {Don^*  Mm.,  ii.  p.  582.) 
Native  of  Cliina.  Flowen  unal],  lingle  or  Mmidouble,  pale  IduMi.  A 
•hrub,  1  ft.  in  heigbt,  which  flowers  throughout  tbe  year.  The  beautiAil 
little  plants  called  fidry  roces  are  nearly  all  Tarieties  of  R.  Lawrenoed«M  ; 
aiid  tbey  are  wdl  worthy  of  culture,  ftom  thtir  extreme  dwarftiess  (oA«n 
flowering  when  not  more  than  6  In.  ni^),  and  the  beautiftil  oolour  of  their 
miniature  rose-buds,  the  petale  of  which  appear  of  a  mucb  darker  hue  than 
tboee  of  the  expanded  flower. 

$  ix.  SifstyUe  Lindl. 

DerUmUoM.    Fttm  nm,  together,  and  thUoot  a  style ;  in  referenoe  to  the  styles  bdngconneeted. 

Sect.  Char,  Styles  coherin^  together  into  an  elongated  column.  St^ulea 
adnate.  The  habit  of  this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  last 
division.     The  leaves  are  frequently  permanent.  {DorCt  MUl.,  ii.  p.  582.) 

1  ji6S,  B.  SY^STYLA  Bat.     The  connate-styled  Rose. 

Identiftcatiom.    Bat  Fl.  Maln.  et  Loir.  SuppL,  8L ;  Don*s  MUL,  SLp.  582. 

Sjfmmifmeg.    R.  oolllna  Smith  in  Ef»g.  Bot.,  t  18»5. ;  B  styldsa  Dett.  Jontm.  Bot.,  S.  jx  317.  ;  R. 
breWstyla  Dec.  FL  Fr.  St^n*^,  p.  SSTT';   R.  bibractekU  Dec.,  L  c. ;  R.  tfttyi»  a  oma  LindL  Ba»., 
.  Pl  IIL 
Engravimg.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1895. 

Spec  CMar..  8^.  Shoots  assurgent.  Prickles  strong,  hooked.  Peduncles  glandular.  Sepals  pin- 
nate,  deciduous.  Styles  smooth.  Floral  receptacle  conicaL  {,Don*t  MUL.  ii.  p.  582.)  NatiTe  of 
France  and  England,  in  hedges  and  thickets ;  coramon  in  Suiuex ;  at  Walthamitow,  Quendoo, 
and  Clapton,  ncar  London ;  at  Dunnington  CasUe,  Berkshire;  near  Penahurst,  Keot:  and  Horn. 
sey,  Middlesex ;  hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Flowers  (Vagrant,  pink  or  almost  wnite.  Frult 
ovate-oblong.  A  shrub,  growing  to  ftotai  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  heignt,  ana  flowering  ftom  Blay  to  July 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  do  not  diff^  materiaUy  in  appearanoe  flnun  the  qiecSesi 

JL  jt  69.  R.  ARYE^NSis  UufU,    The  Field  Rose. 

Ident^Uation.    Huds.  FL  Angl.,  ed.  1.  p.  192.,  aocording  to  LindL  Ros.  Mon. ;  Lin.  Mant,  p.  24Sl  ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  596. 
Sjfnonipnet.     R.  lylvgstrls  Hem.  Ditt..  p.  10. ;  R.  sc&ndens  Metnek  fVeitt.  PL,  pi  lia  ;  R.  herpi- 
Ekrh  Beitr.,  SL  p.  69. ;  R  H&llerf  Krok.  Siles,  2.  p.  I5a ;  R.  f&sca  Mcendt  Metk.,  pi  688. j 


r.  JSos.  iR.  rteens  QmeL  FL  Bad.  Att.,  i 


rhodon  J 

B.  s^rpeni  Ekrh.  Arbor.',  p.  35. ;  R.  lempervlreni  Rottig.  itot. ;  ti.  repeni  OmeL  ^ 
•  p.  413.,  Jacq.IVagm,,  p.  69.  t  104.  ;  R.  r&mpani  Reyn.Mfm.  Lamt..  1  p.  69.  t  5. 
Engraobtgt.    £ng.  Bot,  t  188. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  86. ;   Red.  Ros.,  L  t  3SL ;  Stms  Bot  Mag.,  t  9064. ; 
andoury^.  510. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shoots  cord-like.  Prickles  unequal  and 
falcate.  Leaves  deciduous,  and  composed  of  5-— 7  gla- 
brous,  or  indistinctly  ciliated,  leaflets,  glaucescent  beneath. 
Stipules  diverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitary  or  ^lobose. 
Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  mto  an 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  ovate-globose, 
coriaceous,  crimson,  glabrous,  or  a  little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  597.^  In  open  situa- 
tions,  a  trailing  plant,  sometimes  rooting  at  the  joints; 
but,  in  hedges,  and  among  bushes,  a  climber  by  elonga- 
tion ;  reaching  to  their  tops,  and  covering  them  with  tufts 
of  foliage  and  fiowers;  the  leaves  remaining  on  late  in 
the  season ;  and  the  fhiit  often  remaining  on  all  the  win- 
ter.  The  shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided, 
and  entangled;  and  they  fienerally  produce,  here  and  there,  nigged  ex- 
crescences,  which  readily  take  root.  Hence,  by  budding  the  more  rare  sorts 
on  the  shoots,  a  little  above  these  excrescences,  and,  afto  the  buds  have 
united,  cutting  ofP  a  portion  of  the  shoot  containin^  tlie  excrescence  at  one 
end,  and  the  inoculated  bud  at  the  other,  and  putting  in  these  portions  as 
cuttings,  difierent  varieties  may  be  propagated  with  expedition  and  ease. 

Varieties,  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  and  described  in  De  Candolie's 
Prodromus ;  but  the  only  ones  which  we  think  truly  distinct,  and  of  genml 
interest,  are  the  foUowing :  — 
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J  j<  R.  d.  S  t^iiirea  8er.  B.  cuireolikts  ffeill  in  £i£h.  PUL  Jonm^ 
No.  3.  p.  108.  Cultifated  !□  Brittsh  gBrdenB  under  the  name  of  the 
AjTshire  Roie. — Pricklesalender.vetyacute.  Leaflets  ovace,  Bhatply 
aerrate,  thin,  aearly  of  the  same  (^olour  on  bacb  surbcea.  Peduncles 
hispid  with  eland«l  haira,  or  wrinkled.  A  vigorous-growing  climber, 
producing  Aioots  somettmea  20  It.  in  length  in  one  scaaon,  and 
dowering  profusely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  So»- 
tember.  One  of  the  bardient  of  cliinbins  ro«es,  and  pBrticulBrly 
userul  for  corering  naked  wtdU,  or  unsightly  roofs.  It  ia  auppoeed 
by  aome  to  be  of  American  origin,  aud  to  have  been  introduced  ioto 
Ayrahire  bv  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 

a  j  R.  o.  3  Mhrida  Lindl.  Roa.,  113.,  haaaemidouble  flowera,  of  a  moat 
de1ical«  flesh-colour,  and  ia  called,  in  ibe  nurseriea,  the  double  hip 
roae  ;  the  terro  hip  roae  being  applied  bygardenen  to  the  comrooDesc 
wildroaea. 

1.  %.  70.  R.  (a.)  aBMPBRVi^itDNS  Li't.    The  evcrgreen  (Field)  Roae. 

HHiiyUlttiaL     Lin.%K,  mi  DccPlod..  E.p.SS7.i  D<n'>M[n.    S. 
Srioirmri.    a  ■cimfcni   MIIL  Diet.,  Nn  &;    A  1l«lo*ric.  Dtlf.   C 

atTDVtTGiu  Fiw.  fl.  Umi.,  4.  t.  6.  1    A  inpeTTtni         '"*"'"      ""■" 

Tlrciu  tu.  ■  KHaAm  Dec.  Fl,  Pr.,  S.  p^ 
EmframtH:    Lnwf.  a»,  t  *5.  j  Bm  Rl^.  t  *59.  i  Hlli  ourA.  Sll.  311 

^ec.  Char.,  S(c.     Evergreen.      Shcwts   dirabiog, 

Piickles  pretty  equal,  falcate.     Leeves  of  5 — 7   . 

leaflets,  that  are  green  on  botb  aidea,  coriaceoua.  \ 

Floners  almoat  solitary,  or  in  corymbs.    Sepals  i 

nearly  entire,  lon^sh.     Stylea  cohering  into  an 

elongate  piloie  column.     rruit  ovate  or  ovate- 

globose,   orange-colotu^.      PeduncleB   mostly 

hiapid  with  glanded  bairs.     Closely  allied  to  A.  1 

RTV^nais,  but  difierin^  in  ita  being  evergreen,  in 

itE  leaves  bdng  conaceoua ;  and  in  itt  stipules 

being  aubfalcate,  and  more   acute  at  the  tip. 

(pec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  507.)      Native   of  France, 

Portugal,    Italy,    Oreece,    and    the    Balearic 

Islands.   A  clirabbB  shrub,  llowering  from  June 

to  Auguat.     Introduced  in  1639,  and  used  for 

the  same  pmpoaes  aa  the  Ayrshire  rose;  frora  which  it  diffbra  in  retaining 

ita  leavea  ihe  greater  part  ofthe  ninter,  and  in  ita  leas  vigoroiu  ahoots. 
Varielia.     Several  varieties  are  enuraerated  in  De  Candolle^a  Prottromia,  and 

Don^B  MHUr;  but  tbose  only  which  we  have  secn,  ond  conaider  worth 

mentioaing,  are,  — 

.1  jE  R.  (n.)  (.  S  Rtuiel^m,  raiaed  from  seed  by  Mr,  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery ;  a  very  strong-growing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  with 
bluab  Sowers. 
X  s  V^(a.)t.ACtarn  Bot.Reg.,  t.]43B.  T^RonClare.—Aa  elegantvsriety, 
with  deep  red  Sowers.  Both  theaevariedesareaamuch  entitled  tobe 
considered  speciea,  aa  raany  ao  dcstgnated  in  tbis  cnumeration. 
».  l.  R.  (a.)  t.  i  Leichmaulliiaa  Red.  el  Thor.  Roi.,  iii.  p.  87.  ic— Ocrmens 
ovate,  and,  witb  the  peduncles,  hiBpid  with  glanded  hairs.  Stem  and 
petioles  prickly,  and  having  a  violaceous  bloom.  Leeflets  ovste- 
lanceolate.  Stem  60  fl.  to  70  ft  long.  A  native  of  Neelgberry 
Mountains,  in  Asia.  This  Seringe  seema  to  conaider  as  likely  to  be 
a  distinct  speides. 

1  71.  A.  MVLTiFLo'iiA  TKunJ.    The  iiiany>Aowered  Rose. 


Spec.  Char.,    Sfc.      Branches,   peduncles,   and   calyies  touientose.     Shoot* 
very  long.    Prickles  slender,  scattcred.    Leafiets  5 — 7,  ovate-luiceolate 
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Boft,  finely  wriDkled.  Stipulea  pectuiBte.  Flowers 
in  corynibs,  Bnd,  in  manj  inBtancefl,  very  au- 
merous.  Buda  ovue  globoae.  SepaU  ahort. 
Stjles  protruded,  incompletely  grown  together 
into  a  long  hair^  column.  (liec.  Prad^  a. 
p.  59S.)  A  climbing  Bhnib,  a  Datire  of  JapMi 
Mid  China;  introduced  in  1828;  and  producins 
B  proliiaion  of  clustered  heada  of  siDgle,  semi- 
double,  or  double,  white,  pale  red,  or  r^  Aowera 
in  June  and  Jul}'.  It  ia  oue  of  the  moet  oroa- 
mental  of  climbinE  rosea ;  but,  to  aucceed,  erea 
in  the  climBte  of  London,  it  requirei  a  wbII. 
The  flowera  continue  to  expand  one  aiter  ano- 
ther  duriag  aeaAy  two  montha. 

X  K.m.8(?rn)fariHiirt.Ji.Roxbflr^aHort.; 
R.  pUtypbJlla   Red.  Rot.,  p.  69.      The 
Seven  Siatert  Roae.  (&.  513.)— Abeautifiilvarietj  oftht*  aoi 
much  larger  and  more  double  flowers,  of  a  purplish  colour ; 


are  Bmaller,  with  the  leafleta  much  lesa  nigose.  (See  GanL  ifag., 
vol.i.p.468.)  Tbeformof  thebloasomBandcorymbsia  pretty  neaSj 
the  aame  in  both.  A  plant  of  thia  varietj,  on  uie  gable  end  of  Mr. 
IX>nald's  bouse,  in  the  Ooldworth  Nursery,  in  1S26,  covered  above 
lOOsquare  feet,  and  hadmore  than  100 corymbE of  bloom.  Souie  of 
the  corjmbs  had  more  than  50  buds  in  b  cluster;  and  the  «bole 
averagedaboutSOineachcorymb;  lotbatthe  smouot  of  flower  buds 
WBS  Bbout  3000.  The  variety  of  colour  produced  by  the  buda  at 
first  opening  was  not  less  astonishing  cfaBn  their  number.  White, 
li^t  bluah,  deeper  bluah,  light  red,  Sarka  red,  acariet,  and  purple 
flowera,  all  ^peared  in  the  same  corymb ;  Bnd  the  production  of 
these  seven  coloura  at  once  is  siud  to  be  the  reason  why  thii  plaut  is 
called  the  seven  sisters  roae.  Thia  tree  produced  s  shoot  the  aame 
jear  which  grew  18fl:.inlength  in  twoorthree  weeka.  71118  variety, 
when  in  »  deep  free  soil,  and  an  airy  aituation,  is  of  very  vigorous 
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growtb,  tind  a  free  flowerer;  but  the  Bhoota  are  of  a  brainble-like 
texture,  aod  the  plaiit,  in  consequencc,  is  but  of  temporory  dura- 
tion.     Mr.  Doniild'$  R.  Orevtllei  died  in  three  or  four  yeers. 

i  R.  111.  3  SuueUiina  is  a  variety  differing  considerablj',  in  flowera  and 
foliage,  from  the  apecies,  but  retaining  the  fringed  foot-atalk  ;  and  is, 
hence,  quite  discinct  from  R.  sempervtrenfi  RueBelli^nii. 

1  R.  m.  4  BouriaHti  Hort.,  BomtmiWt  Rote,  \a  placed,  in  Don'B  MUler, 
under  this  species ;  though  it  differs  more  from  the  preceding  variet* 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other.  It  is  comparatively  a  hanf' 
wooded  durable  rose,  and  veluable  fbr  flowering  early  and  freely. 
This  ia  a  very  remarkable  roae,  from  its  petals  having  a  reticukited 
^>pearance. 

1  ;t  72.  R.  BrunoV/7  Lindl.    Brown'»  Rose. 

UmMaulinL    UniV  Roi  Monag..  p.  lai  t  H.  i  I>«.  l^nid.,  £.  p.S9EL 

Siiiaiitmc.    it  BrdwntfSprenB.  Srit.,  S.p.5ea, 

ii^miiV.    UhIL  Roht.  Maioe.,  L  14. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^.  Shoots  trailing.  Prickles  of  the  stem  slout  aj)d  arched. 
Leafleta  5—7,  lanceolate,  pilose  on  both  surfacea ;  the  under  one  glandulouB, 
and  of  a  diflerent  colour  trom  the  upper  one.  Stipules  narrow,  acute.  In< 
florescence  corymbose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  piloae,  and  a  Uttle  hispid. 
Sepals  eutire,  narrow,  and  longish.     Stylea  coht^ng  into  a  ver;^  long  piloM 


Fruit  ovate.  A  native  of  Nepal.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  598._) 
i-eaTes  simpiv  serrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  bunchea,  vthite  or  pale  rea. 
A  rambling  ahnib,  flowering  in  June  aud  July.     Introduced  in  i6SS. 


73.  A.  uoaCHjtVA  Mill.     The  Musk  Rose. 

p.  &  tc,  (Dd  p.  09.  hx  i  bndl.  Rini.  Monog.,  f.  IS1. ;  tW 

1W.  IL  p  S96. ;  Dan'>  Min.,  i.  p.  563. 
Srimifmri.     R.  acmUmn»  Eir*.  &Mr.,a.IkT&i  A.  Elandu. 

lircnAut. 
£iW«^<-    RmL  it  Thor,  Rm.,  1.  p.  33.  lc,  taaf.Ba.  ici 

MdOUIJV.SR 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Shoots  ascending,  Pricklea 
upon  the  atem  slender,  recurved.  Leaflets 
5--7,  lanceolate,  acumlTiate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  sorfeees  of  different  coloure.  Stipules  , 
\efj  naiTow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in-U 
stances,  very  numerous ;  white,  with  the 
cbws  of  the  petals  yellow  ;  very  fragrant. 
Lateral  peduncles  Jointed,  and,  as  well  as  ihe 
calyi,  pilOBe,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepala  almost 
pinnately  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ?  ovate.  {Dec.) 
Farietiet. 

aR.ni.  2_fiorepleno  G.  Don.     The  doubk-Jlawered  Maik  Rote. 
1  V..m.3meeaUnA\.iBot.Reg.,t.S6\.; 
and  ourj!g.fil5.)    A. nivea iTu^Mmf , 
not   of  Dec.;    R.  m.  Pvar.   rdsea 
Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.—I^en  3 — 5, 
ovate-cordate,  Bubacuminate,  large. 
Flowera  disposed  in  an  imperfectly 
corjmbose  manner.     Peduncle  and 
calyi  a  little  hispid.     Petals  white, 
or  pale  rose-cotoured,  large,  obcor- 
date.      This   is    a   very    beautiJul 
varietj :  the  petals  are  white,  with 
a  moat  delicate,  vet  rich,  tinge  of 
blush. 
Detcripiion,  ^c.     The  branches  of  the  muak 
rose  are  generally  too  weak  to  eupport,  with-  , 
Dut  props,  its  large  bunchee  of  flowers,  which  <i 
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are  produced  in  an  umbel-like  manner  at  thar  extremities.  The  musky 
odour  is  very  perceptible,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  pardcularly 
in  the  evening,  — 

*<  Wbeo  eadi  incoiwtant  breeio  tlut  blows 
Steeli  eMence  thtm  the  muaky  roee.*' 

It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary ;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  found  wild  in  Tunis,  and  is  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  an  essential 
oD,  which  is  obtained  from  the  petalM  by  distiliation.  It  has  also  been  found 
wild  in  Spain.  The  first  record  of  the  musk  rose  having  been  cultivated  in 
Ensland  is  in  Hakktvt,  in  1582,  who  states  that  the  musk  rose  was  brought 
to  England  from  Italy.  It  was  in  common  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  musky  fragrance,  when  that  scent  was  the 
fashionable  permme.  The  Persian  attar  of  roses  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
^s  species.  The  musk  rose  does  best  trained  against  a  wall,  on  account  of 
the  length  and  weakness  of  its  branches;  and  Miller  adds  that  it  should 
always  be  pruned  in  spring,  as  in  winter  it  will  not  bear  the  knife.  It  requires 
very  little  pruning,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  often  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  length.  It  flowers  freely,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

s  74.  JR.  JZUBiFO^LiA  R,  Br.    The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

IdaU^fieaUon.    R.  Brown  in  AiL  Hort  Kew.,ed.8.  voL  a  p.  SeOi ;   LindL  Rosar.  Bfonog.,  pi  1S&  lc  ; 

Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  598. 
Engrai9mgi.    LindL  Roaar.  Monog.,  1 15. ;  and  our>^.  51& 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c,      Stems  ascending.     Branches  "^S^fe  ^16 

glabrous.    Prickles  scattered,  falcate.     Leaves 

{>ubescent  beneath^  Leaflets  3,  ovate-lanceo- 
ate,  serrate.  Stipules  narrow,  entire.  Flowers 
very  small,  of  a  rosy  colour,  mostly  soiitary. 
Buds  ovate.  Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.  Pe- 
duncles  and  calyxes  a  little  hispid.  Styles 
cohering  into  a  tomentose  club-shaped  column, 
as  long  as  the  stamens.  Fruit  pea^shaped.  A 
native  of  North  America.  (Dec)  A  shrub, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September.    Introduced  in  1830. 

Varietif. 

Jk  R  r.  SfeneMtrdm  LindL  RoMr.  Monog.,  125. 1 15. ;  A  fenetttita  Dm*t  Cat,  Hort.  CatOab., 
ed.  8.  pc  17a,  and  JYatt,  Rot.,  S.  f.  187.  — Flowera  lolitarf.  LeafletsnaalL  Calyxea  and 
peduQclei  chort 

§  X.  Banksi&ned  Lindl. 

Derioation.    SocalledinoonMquenceof  all  thespeciei  contalned  in  tfaii  aection  agreeing  in  cha. 

racter  witb  B.  BitnkMke,  a  rcMe  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Banka. 
Idemtifieation.    LindL  Roe.,  p^  1£5. ;  Don'8  MUL,  2.  p.  584. 

Sect,  Char.,  ^c.  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usuaily 
deciduous.  Leaflets  usually  ternate,  shining.  Stems  climbing.  The  species 
of  this  section  are  remarkable  for  their  long,  craceful,  and  often  dimbinf , 
ahoots,  drooping  flowers,  and  trifoLiolate  shining  leaves.  They  are  particularry 
distinguished  by  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  {DofCs  ATtU,,  ii.  p.  ^34.) 

X  75.  R,  si^NiCA  Ait,    Tbe  triJoUate^eaved  China  Rose. 

IdmOficatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  &  p^  861. :  Lindl.  Boa.,  p.  126. 

1 1&  i  Don'B  MilL,  2.  p.  584. 
Sffnamumet.    R.  trifolikta  Bote  DicL  ex  Poir.  -,  R.  temilta  Pair.  SuppL,  & 

p.  284. ;  R.  chenkeinn»  Donn  Uort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  170. ;   R.  nlvea 

Dec.  Hort.  Monm.,  137..  Red.  Ro$..  2.  p.  81.  with  a  fig. 
Eivraehigs.    LlndL  Rot.,  1 16. ;  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  2847. ;  Red 


2.  p.  81. ;  and  our  /ig.  517 


Red.  Roa., 


iS^c.  Char.,  j-c.  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline 
prickles  equal,  falcate.  Petioles  and  ribs  of  leaves 
prickly.  reduncies  and  fruit  beset  with  straieht 
bristles.     Sepals  entire,  permanent.    Flowers  white. 
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■olitaiy.  Fniit  elliptic,  orange-red.  Ditk  conical.  (Don'^  MUl.,  ii.  p.  584.) 
A  nmblin);  shrub,  b  native  of  China,  btroduced  in  1759,  and  flowaing  b 
May  and  June. 

1  76.  A.  B4'nks7£  R.  Br.    ixujy  Banka's  Rose. 

UmVaiUim.    B.  Br.  In  Ait.  Hott  Ke>.,  id.  S.  toL  &  p.  £56.  i  UuU  Bowi.  HiMHa.,  p.  UL  t  Dm. 


^tec.  Char.,  ^e.     Without  prickles,  glabro 
late,   sparingly    sermed,    Hpproximetc  .  .  , 

attached  to  the  petiole,  rather  gloMsy,  deciduoua.  PlowerB  in  umbel-like 
corymbH,  numerous,  very  doubfe,  sweet-scented,  nodding.  Tube  of  tbe 
calyx  a  little  dilated  at  the  tip.     Fruit  globose,  black.     A  native  of  China. 

iDcc.  Prod.,  ii.p.  601.)  A  climhing  thrub,  lloweriug  ia  June  andJuly. 
niroduced  in  1807. 

1  'R.B.ilidea   Und\.  {Bot.  Reg.,  t.  UOS.,  aad  our^.519.)  has  tbe 
flowen  of  a  pale  buffcolour,  and  b  a  very  beautilul  variety. 


Detcrip^,  Sfc.  This  is  an  exceedingly  beautifiil  and  very  remarkable 
kind  of  rose;  the  flowers  being  small,  raund,  snd  very  double,  on  tong  pe- 
duncles,  snd  resembling  in  fotin  the  flowers  of  the  double  French  cherry,  or 
tbat  of  a  small  ranunculus,  more  than  those  of  the  generelity  of  roses.  Tbe 
Bowersof  A.  BanksictfiibaareremarkBbly  fn^rant;  the  scent  stronglf  reseni- 
bling  that  of  violets. 

X  71.  R.  miciioca'r 


Sincmvmc.    S.  (^idAu  Trmtl.  Bat.,  1. 

dvr»«w-   "oii'.  R<»"-  "«««■. ' 

5pec.  Char.,  ijc.     Prickle*  scattered,  recurved.    Leaf- 
let*  S— 5,   Isnceolate,   shining,  the  two  surfaces 
different  in   colour.      Petioles   pilose.      Stipules 
bristle-ahaped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcety  Httoched  to 
the    pedole,    deciduous.      Flowers    disposed    in 
dichotomouB  corymbs.       Peduncles  and  calyxes 
glBbrous.     Styles  scarcely  protruded  higfaer  than 
the  plane  of  the  spresdine  of  the  flower.      Fruit 
globose,  pea-shaped,  scarlet,  shining.      Allied  to   gm^ 
S.  BdnksifE.     A  native  of  China,  in  ihe  provinee  r^M 
of  Canton.  (ZJrc. /W.,  ii.  p.601.)  Flowers  very  ^' J^ 
numerouc,  smali,  white.    A  mmhling  shrub,  flower-   ^ 
ing  fcota  May  to  Septeuher. 
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App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosay  not  yet  introduced. 

}  i.  Ferocet, 

R.  rm^^  ThuD.  (LML  Rom.,  p^  5. 1 19.)  is  a  oatiTe  of  MepAl,  gioiriog  to  the  beigfat  ofSft.  orift. 

$  ii.  JBractedUe, 

R.  Ly^/Ai  Liiutf.  JIm..  p.  18. 1 1.,  i<  a  native  of  Nepel;  with  deoteijr  TilkNU  lcevcs  uid  iboote; 
and  growing  to  tlie  beignt  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 

§  iii.  Cmnamdmear. 

R.  /OM  Reti.  (Bon*«  iliUL,  fiL  pi  5(>5.)  i«  a  native  of  Siberia  with  >  52I 

red  flowen,  aod  oblong  gUbroua  fruit;  growing  to  tbe  betght  of  Sft 
or4ft. 

R.  ko$ingi^  Beu.  (Don^t  MiU,,  S.  p.  565i)  it  a  natiTe  of  Podolie, 
at  Tyra ;  gf owing  to  tbe  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  toomgdriea  Bunge  (Don*i  MilL,  S.  p.  5G&)  1«  a  oatiTe  of  tbe 
Soongarian  Dcaert  j  growing  to  the  heigbt  of  6  ft. 

R  arisiita  Ijngej.  {FL  Fpr.tt.  105.)  i«  a  native  of  the  Pyreneei ; 
and,  perltapc,  a  monftroaity  of  R.  dnnam&mea ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  6ft. 

R  maeroph$Ua  LindL  Roa.,  p.  35.  t  &,  aod  oxaftg.  52L,  it  a  native 
of  GoMainthan ;  witb  red  flowen,  and  Tilloiu  ftuitj  growlng  to  the 
height  of  6ft.  Judging  ftom  the  flgure  of  thia  roce  in  Lindley** 
SoMantm  Moitograpkia,  its  bracte»  are  Tery  large  and  long,  nearljr 
entire,  naked,  quite  thin,  and  tlnged  with  red :  and  the  aepalt  are 
alao  Tery  long,  nearly  tnangular  In  «hBpe.  ano  simple,  but  dilated 
and  toothed  at  their  extremities.  Dr.  lindley  obserTCfl  of  thia 
speciei :  that  It  diflfers  Arom  R.  alplna  in  the  shape  of  its  stipules,  and 
in  its  great  bractec ;  that  its  leaTes  are  the  largest  he  has  ever  seeu  ; 
that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  thing  dse;  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  the  link  betweeo  (^noamomee  and  Pimpinellifblia^ 

§  iv.  Pimpmellifblits. 

R.  CandoUaax^  Don*s  Mitt.,2.  a  567. ;  A  rub^lU  UndL  Rot.,f».  46. ;  R  p^nduU  Rolk ;  R.  mipinn 
PaiL  i  A  poliphtlU  Wiild. ;  R.  afplna  Tar.  rub^lU  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod. ;  R.  CandolledJia  p6nduU  Red.  \ 
R.  CandoUeaisa  ^legans  Tkor.\  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Sberia ;  with  siriitary  deep  red  Jloweft, 
aod  scarlet  ftuit ;  and  there  is  a  variety  with  bUckish  brown  ftuit 

R/dM  Wlcks  U  a  native  of  Slberia ;  wlth  yellow  flowers ;  growing  to  the  h^ght  of  6  ft. 

R  vimHnea  LtndL  Ros.,  p.  48. ;  iL  b6rrida  Lindi.  ex  Spreng.  Sytt.,  2.  pi  549.;  is  a  native  of  SUierU ; 
witb  Tery  Urge  flowers ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 

R  WMMxuL  WalL  {Roifle  JUu»L,  p.fiOe.  t.4S.  f.S.)  is  a  nattTe  of  Nenal  ^  approacblog  K  spino. 
sissima,  but  diff^  in  the  want  of  setc,  and  in  a  tendency  to  conTert  toe  upper  leaves  into  true 
bracteas ;  also,  in  tbe  dark  oolour  of  its  stem,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  white  prlckles 

R  recUnitta  Red.  Rqs.,  S.  p.  79.,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  aliAna  aod  R.  f ndica ;  with 
lurid  puiple  flowezs ;  of  which  tbere  is  a  double.flowered  Tariety. 

§  V.  CenUfbluB. 

R  pifgmai^a  Biebw  Is  a  natlTe  of  Taurla  ;  perhaps  a  Tariety  of  R,  gfiltca. 
R.  adenopli^Ua  WiUd.  is  nearly  allied  to  R  turbindU  and  R  pulch^lla. 

R.  veree&nda  Waiti.  {Pon^g  MiU.,  S.  p.  575.)  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  and  Is,  perhapa,  a 
Tariety  of  R.  danuacina,  as  is  R  l^pida. 

§  vi.  VUloscB. 

R  kitpida  Poir.  (Dof»'«  MilL,  S.  p.577.),  R,  TiUbsa  var.  pomffera  Den.,  U  a  natlTe  oT  Europe: 
growlng  to  the  beight  of  6  ft. 
R  tereikinikAoea  Bess.  is  a  natlTe  of  PodolU  aod  Tyia. 

(  yii.  Rubigmdng, 

R  montitna  VilL  U  a  oatiTO  of  tbe  aouth  of  Eiurope;  with  amall  whlte  flowers ;  growiog  to  the 
heightof  Sft. 

R  unein^Ua  Besa.  (Don'M  MilL,  8.  p.  578.)  U  a  natlTe  oT  VbUiynU  and  Tauria;  growlng  to  the 
helghtof6ft. 

R  caryopkylidcea  Beaa.,  R.  rubiginbaa  Tar.  caryophylliu»  Ser.  ia  Dec.  Prod,,  U  a  oattTe  of  Po- 
dollau 

R  inoddra  Fries  ia  a  natiTe  of  the  north  of  HolUnd ;  and  aald  to  be  the  aame  aa  R.  BArrerl 

R  eutpiddta  Bieb.  la  a  natiTe  of  Tauria;  with  white  flowers,  and  dark  purple  ftuit 

R  agrfui*  Swarta  Is  a  native  of  Sweden. 

R.  Mrftdo-rifA^raAsa  Le}eune  b  a  native  of  Friinoe ;  with  plnnate  sepals,  and  red  petaU. 

R.  Wo(fgan^M  Re$».  and  R  dimdrpka  BesSb  are  natiTes  of  Podolia. 

K  WiUden&oii  Spreng.,  R  microph^lU  Wiiid.,  R.  aren&rU  Bieb.,  is  a  oatiTe  of  Siberia. 

KflariMmda  Beaa.  U  a  oatiTe  of  Podolia. 

§  viii.  Carnnee. 

R.  cUidio.p(tala  Beaa.  U  a  natiTe  of  UthuaoU ;  alUed  to  R.  TUKtaa  and  R.  cauc&alca. 

R  Omelini  Bnnge  {Don*s  MilL,  2.  p.  560.,  not  p.566.),  R.  canlna  Sevres^is  a  oatlTe  oT  SOwfU ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 

R  coUina  Jacq.,  R  IMtiea  Roth,  R.  JmubciUii  Bets.,  R  tmrbindUa  Swartx,  R  vendsa  Swaits,  R  coH- 
fbUa  Fries,  and  R  saxdiile  StOT.,  are  described  in  Don*s  Mm.,  £.  p.  581.,  as  belooging  to  thia  aectloo. 

R  sericea  LindL  Roa.,  p.  105.  1 13.,  Royle  lUust,  t  48.  fig.  1.,  and  our  fig.  SBL,  ia  a  natire  of 
Guaaainthan ;  with  pale  red  flowera,  and  naked  pedunclea  and  fruit  x  growing  to  the  beigfat  of  6ft. 

R  atropMrpUrea  Brot.  Is  oommon  in  the  gardens  of  Usbon ;  witn  semidouble  flowers,  aboot  the 
•ise  of  thoac  of  R.  moschkU ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  R  Bcmpeiil6raoa. 


AOSACKf.       RO-3 


§  ix.  Sytli/la. 

t  mtlr»  nf  Ktpi]  j  pn-hiipi 


,A  Don-I  Mili,  S 


™6rlShH"lin» 


•liiub,  wLLta  (licelXRxninvKha,  [ui*isUui|r  flann.  uid  Uitc  Dblonf  imipleftulL 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  qf  the  Genus  Rosa,  noi  yet  intro- 
dwed. 

5  iv.  Phnpinellifolirs, 
ti  Lour.  Cocb.,  Si.,  |DcH'>  tim..  £.  p.  Sffl.} 


App.  iv.  A  practical  ArrangemetU  of  Roses  in  actual  Cultivation 
in  the  Nursety  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Satebridgeworth, 
Hertfordshire, 

llie  preceding  arrangement  U  chiefly  catculated  for  the  botaniM;  for,  if 
aoj  penoD  were  desirous  of  ordering  a  collection  of  roses  according  to  the 
naines  nven  in  it,  he  would  find  it  quite  imposaible  to  Bccomplish  his  object 
either  m  Britain  or  oo  the  Continent.  In  ahort,  it  may  be  considered  os  a 
botaidcal  fiction,  onlj  calculated  to  communicate  some  geoeral  ideas  as  to 
the  wild  rows  of  Europe,  and  aa  to  the  oripn  of  ihe  diflerenc  Tarieties  in 
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cultivatioD.       l£  a  Rosarum  Moncjgrapkiaf  like  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  a 
descriptive  classificadon  like  that  of  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  were  to  be  made 
every  seven  vears,  though  they  might  remain  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  leading  divisions,  or  types,  of  the  varieties,  they  must  necessarily  be  much 
changed  in  the  details;  owing  to  numhers  of  the  varieties  being  ahnost 
annoaily  lost,  going  out  of  repute,  or  actually  changing  their  appearance  from 
time  and  local  circumstances ;  and  from  others  being  originated  from  seed,  or 
becoming,  from  accidental  circumstances,  favourites  with  the  public.     Hence 
it  is,  that,  whoever  would  wish  to  procure  the  best  coUection  or  selection  of 
roses  which  are  in  existence  at  the  time  bein^,  must  resort  to  the  latest  and 
best  CataioRue  of  Roses  then  actualiy  in  cultivation.     Such  a  catalogue  for 
Britain,in  Aeyear  1836,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nursery,  Hertfordshire,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 
recommending  the  catalogue  itself  (which,  being  a  single  sheet,  can  be  sent  by 
post  to  any  part  of  the  world)  to  those  who  wish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  and 
other  particulars    respecting  them,  in  detail.    The  prices  of  the  common 
kinds  of  roses  in  Messrs.  Rivers's  catalogue  vary  from  li.  to  3«.  6d,  for  dwarfs, 
and  from  3f .  6d,  to  5s,  for  standards ;  some  varieties,  which  are  rare,  bein^  from 
7t,6d,  to  lOt.Sd,  each.     The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  selection,  mour 
opinion,  is,  to  order  a  given  number  of  sorts  from  each  section,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  price  per  plant,  or  for  the  total  number.    When  particular  sorts  are 
ordered  by  name,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  plants  of  that  sort  are 
weak,  or,  from  scarcity,  dear ;  whereas,  when  a  discretionary  power  is  left 
with  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  character,  he  can  always  do  more  for 
his  customer,  than  the  customer  can  do  for  htmself. 

Mou  Roies,  24  sorts.  Messrs.  Rivers's  **  coUection  of  moss  roses  comprises 
many  that  are  very  beautifiil  and  distinct ;  and  some,  perhaps,  only  fit  for  those 
amateurs  who  tlunk  that  all  moMs  roses  are  beautiful:  one  step  fiirther 
towards  a  dark  crimson  moss  is  made  in  the  rouge  du  Luxembourg, 
which  is  very  beautiiul,  and  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  Mos^of  the  varieties 
prefer  a  cool  soil,  though  the  mossy  de  Meaiix  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as  it 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  light  drv  soils.  The  white  moss,  unless  budded 
on  the  do^  rose  (Rosa,  canina),  wiil  not,  in  general,  grow  well :  its  sickly  ap- 
pearance,  m  some  situations,  may  be  often  traced  to  its  l)eing  worked  on  some 
improper  q^ck  :  if  on  its  own  roots,  in  rich  soils,  it  will  often  chanee  to  pale 
blush.  All  are  weil  adapted  for  standards :  but,  to  have  them  in  pertection,  in 
warm  dry  situations,  in  March,  put  round  each  stem,  on  the  surjace  of  ike  soU, 
the  fourth  of  a  barrowfiil  of  manure ;  on  this  place  flints  or  moss,  to  take  cff 
its  unsightly  appearance,  and  make  a  little  omamental  mount.  This  treat- 
ment  wiil  keep  the  soii  cool,  and  make  them  bloom  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner,  even  in  situations  previously  thougbt  to  be  most  uneenial  to  their  culture. 
The  manure  shouid  be  spread  on  the  surfiice  in  ifovember,  and  lightly 
forked  in." 

Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses,  25  sorts.  **  The  Provence  Rose  is  the  R.  pro- 
vincialis  of  Miller^s  Gardener^s  Dictionary,  the  R.  centifolia  of  modem 
botanists,  and  the  Rose  k  Oentfeuilles  of  the  French.  This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  eiegant  family,  and  excessively  fragrant.  The  footstalks  of  the  flowers 
are  slender,  and  the  flowers  lar^e ;  so  that,  when  in  bioom,  the  plant  has  a 
peculiarly  pendulous  and  graceml  appearance.  The  moss  rose  is  evidently  a 
variety  of  this,  as  I  have  raised  seedlings  from  the  single  moss  which  have 
lost  ail  their  mossy  appearance,  and  have  returned  to  the  habit  of  the  Pro- 
vence  rose." 

Perpetual,  or  Autumnal,  Roses,  50  sorts.  **  The  perpetual,  or  autumn-flow- 
ering,  roses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sections  of  the  genus : 
they  are  highly  fragrant,  and,  if  possible,  roore  so  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  than  in  June.  As  every  shoot,  in  most  of  the  varieties,  produces 
bloom,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich ;  for,  with  these,  luxuriant  growth  wili  be 
sure  to  give  abundance  of  flowers.  A  good  practice  would  be,  to  cut  off*  all 
the  bloom-buds  in  June,  and  to  shorten  the  shoots  to  about  half  their  length ; 
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and  then  to  water  thexn  with  manured  water  in  July  and  Au£ust,  which  will 
make  them  shoot  and  bloom  most  luxuriantiy  all  the  autumn. 

Hyhrid  Chma  Rose$^  89  sorts.  These  roses  are  all  hybrids  between  R. 
indica  and  R.  g&llica :  **  they  are  all  very  beautiful,  and  have  that  pleasing» 
glossy,  sub-eyere;reen  foliage  peculiar  to  the  China  rose,  but  make  a  ereat 
deviation  firom  tnat  section,  in  not  being  perpetual  bloomers ;  in  this  division 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  known ;  and,  among  them,  George  the 
Fourtb,  raised  from  seed  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  mav  rank  among  the  best. 
These  are  also  all  very  robust,  and  will  grow  and  bloom  weU  in  the  most 
unfavourable  rose  soils :  their  peculiar  habit  and  vivid  colours  render  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  standards.*' 

Farieties  of  B!bsa  alba,  25  sorts.  The  roses  in  this  section  have  their 
"  brancbes  green,  and  thinly  set  with  thorns ;  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green ;  and 
flowera  of  the  most  delicate  hues  imaginable,  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
peculiarly  vivid  rose-colour ;  but  so  delicate  in  their  gradations,  that  no  terms 
can  describe  them  accuratdy." 

Damask  Rotet,  19  sorts.  *'  In  this  distinct  section  are  some  of  the  most  de* 
Ucatelv  beautiful  roses  in  existence ;  in  habit,  they  are  much  inclined  to  spread, 
their  foliage  is  mostly  pubescent,  and  in  some  variedes  large,  and  very  profuse. 
The  original  damask  rose  may  be  found  in  many  old  gardens,  with  raflged  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  very  fragrant,  branches  very  thomy,  ana  rudely 
straggling  in  their  growth :  it  forms  a  good  stock  for  many  tender  roses,  not 
throwing  up  suckers." 

Kittagdl/ica,  or  French  Roses,  ^^^sorts.  "  The  roses  in  this  division  haveali 
stiff  erect  shoots,  with  dense  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  on  short  erect  flower 
stalks,  having  rather  a  formal  appearance;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  they  are 
trim  and  neat,  and  are  well  adapted  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  difler 
in  the  pretty  compact  shape  of  their  flowera  from  all  other  roses,  and  in  bril- 
liancy  and  diversity  of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  spotted,  striped,  and 
marbled  roses  in  this  division  are  very  novel  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated  by  those  who  admire  variegated  roses.  In  France,  this  is  called  the 
Provins  rose,  whence  the  confusion  in  most  rose  catalogues  with  the  Pro* 
vence  rose;  the  Agatha  rose  is  of  this  fiunily,  havin^^  curled  leaves  and 
pale  flowera.  Oallic  roses  are  too  lumpish  and  stifl*  m  their  growth  for 
standards." 

Select  Rotes  ofuncertam  Origin,  25  sorts.  **  These  are  hybrid  roses  of  un- 
known  origin.  The  new  white  roses  are,  seemingly,  varieties  of  that  fine  rose, 
the  whiteglobe  hip,  and  are  indeed  beautiful.** 

CiinUfing  Rotet,  53  sorts.  There  are  four  sections  of  climbing  roses, 
Ayrahire,  Sempervirens,  Multiflora,  and  Boursault.  The  Ayrshire  climbing 
roses  are  all  varieties  of  R,  arv^nsis ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  D.  Martin  of  Rose  Anele,  near  Dundee.  There  are  14 
varieties,  all  vigorous  growers,  making  shoots  froro  12  ft.  to  20  h,  every 
season.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  R.  a.  ruga,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  R*  arv^nsis  and  R,  fndica  odorlita,  and  has  the  climbine  habit  and 
vigorous  growth  of  one  parent,  with  the  lai-ee  fra^ant  flowers  of  the  other. 
There  are  20  varieties  of  R,  sempervirens,  dl  decidedly  climbera,  and  nearly 
evergreen ;  making  long,  slender,  graceful  shoots,  though  not  with  an  equfu 
degree  of  vigour  to  those  produced  by  the  varieties  of  R.  arv^nsis.  They  are 
all  quite  hardy,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  their 
flowera.  The  triomphe  de  BoIIwyller  is  a  hybrid  between  R,  sempervirens 
and  R,  (ndica  odorata,  and  has  large  firagrant  flowers.  On  this  division 
Mr.  Rivera  observes  :  ''  It  will  be  something  of  a  novelty  to  apply  climbing 
roses  as  underwood,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  so  eligible  for  elegant  under- 
growth,  in  a  wilderness  near  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  varieties  of  R,  sem* 
pervirens:  they  grow  in  every  description  of  soil  with  great  luxuriance; 
under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  nearly  evergreen ;  and,  with  their  beauti* 
fully  shaped  and  delicately  coloured  flowera,  are  calculated  to  form  ihe 
prettiest  mass  of  undergrowth  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     They  grow  with 
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increBsed  vigour  when  their  shoots  are  prostrate;  andyif  a  lai^e  space  is 
required  to  be  covered  with  them,  they  may  be  planted  thin,  and  tbe  ends 
of  the  most  yifiorous  shoots  laid  in  the  ground :  in  a  few  years,  by  these 
means,  acres  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  them.  On  standards  with 
short  stems  they  make  very  omamental  plants  for  lawns:  if  tbey  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  descend,  and,  if  not  shortened,  will 
produce,  the  following  season,  corymbs  of  flowers  at  every  bud,  forming  a 
dome-shaped  mass  having  a  fine  effect."  (Ca/.,  p.  12.)  They  have,  also,  a 
fine  effect  trained  en  pyramide  against  a  slight  wooden  or  wire  frame.  The 
▼arieties  of  R.  multifl^ra,  12  in  number,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fiinged 
stipules  to  their  leaves,  already  described  p.  774.  The  original  species  is 
tender,  requiring  a  south  wail ;  but  several  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  by  hybridisation  are  quite  hardy.  The  Boursauit  roses,  Mr.  Rivers 
observes,  are  all  subvarieties  of  R.  Boursa(ilttt,  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  R. 
alpina,  and  the  only  one  "  thought  worthy  of  cultivation."  These  roses  roay 
be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  purplish-red,  and  nearly  thomless  shoots, 
which  are  often  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  iong  in  one  season.  There  are  9  varieties. 
Besides  the  above  great  divisions,  there  are  several  climbing  roses,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  them.  The  most  reroarkable  o?  these  are,  R. 
Binksk?  white  and  yeilow,  R.  sinica,  R.  Claret,  R.  (ndica  major,  and  the 
climbing  Provenoe.  For  the  above  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  jun. 

Rofa  indicOy  or  China  Roses^  70  sorts.  ''  From  six  to  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  roses  in  this  division  form  bri|ght  omaments  to  our  gardens: 
many  of  the  robust  varieties  make  beautiful  standards.  They  are  all  quite 
hardy,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  most  briUiant  colours :  others  of  the 
purest  white.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  double  flowers  have  a  peculiar 
delicate  blush,  unlike  any  other  rose." 

IXbta  indica  odordta,  or  Tea-tcented  China  Roset,  51  sorts.  **  These  are 
Ohina  roses  having  a  strone  odour  of  tea :  they  are  seminal  varieties  of  the 
old  blush  tea^scented  rose  {R.  indica  odorata),  and  of  R.  ochrolei^ca,  or  the 
yellow  China  rose.  Tbey  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion  as  to  cold  in  winter,  and  also  in  their  flowers,  as  they  seem  to  require 
the  warm  dewy  nights  of  August  and  September  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection.  In  hot  weather,  in  June  and  July,  they  are  very  fleeting,  as  their 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  texture,  soon  fading  in  sunny  weather. 
They  require  carefiil  cultivation,  and  must  have  a  raised  border  against  a 
south,  south-east,  or  west  wall.  This  border  should  be  a  compost  of  rotten 
manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  ratsed  about  18  in. 
above  the  surface.  When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  are  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful :  but  they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  their  roots  laid  in 
mould  in  a  shed,  as  our  sharp  winters  would  injure  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  blooming  in  perfection  if  left  exposed." 

Mxnaatvarey  or  dwarf,  China  Rotetyfrom  Rbca  Lawrenceknaij  16  sorts.  **  Some 
of  these  are  known  as  fairy  roses ;  and  they  indeed  deserve  the  appellation : 
the^  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork ;  their  minute  and 
▼ivid  flowers  having  an  excellent  efiect  in  such  situations.  In  the  cool  autum- 
nal  months,  they  bloom  in  great  perfection." 

Noitette  Rotet,  66  sorts.  **  These  have  resulted  fi-om  a  happy  intermixture 
of  the  China  rose  ¥dth  the  old  musk  rose,  and  from  it  we  have  the  annexed 
numerous  varieties,  partaking  in  a  pleasing  manner  of  both  parents :  in  many, 
the  clustered  habit  and  peculiar  fitigrance  of  the  musk  rose  prevails;  in  others, 
the  perfiime  and  magnificent  flowers  of  the  tea-scented  roses  are  apparent : 
together  forming  a  most  elegant  section.  Some  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  are 
so  large  as  to  have  60  to  80  in  one  corjmfib.  The  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  till  the  chills  of  November  prevent  the  opening  of  the  buds,  makes 
them  Highly  interesting  :  they  are  all  very  hardy,  and,  as  standards,  seem  to 
show  their  varied  characters  with  better  eflect  than  as  dwarfs :  they  are  aiso 
well  adapted  for  rose  pillars,  as  thetr  shoots  are  long  and  flexible." 
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Ulle  de  Bourbon  Rates,  38  sorts.  **  This  is  a  most  beautiful  section, 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  The  oridnal,  or  common,  Tlle  de  Bourbon 
rose  was  sent  to  France,  in  1822,  from  the  Mauritius,  by  the  brother  of  M. 
Noisette,  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  It  is  semidouble,  and  seems  to  have  the 
characters  of  a  distinct  species.  It  bears  seeds  in  great  profusion  ;  but,  though 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  raised,  the  produce  of  good  varieties  has 
been  but  in  small  proportion  to  the  bad.  Like  the  China  roses,  of  which  they 
have  been  considered  a  division,  they  are  perpetual  bloomers ;  but  they  have 
a  luxuriance  and  gracefulness  quite  their  own.  The  perfect  and  elegant  form 
of  their  flowers,  the  extremely  delicate  tints  in  some,  and  vivid  rose-colour  in 
others,  wili  soon  establish  them  in  the  favour  of  the  rose  amateur :  as  stan- 
dards,  they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  bloom  m  greater 
perfection  late  in  autumn  than  any  other  perpetual  rose." 

Mtuk  SoseSf  10  sorts.  **  These  are  interesting  irom  their  powerful  fra- 
grance  and  autumnal  flowering.  The  old  white  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  English  gardens.** 

Macartney  Roses  and  Vihsa  nticroph^Ua,  10  sorts.  *'  Most  of  the  annexed 
yarieties  of  this  interesting  section  are  novelties.  From  their  evergreen,  shin- 
ing,  neat  foliage,  and  elegant  growth,  they  are  c^uite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  rose  amateur.  In  cold  soils,  they  will  require  a  warm  situation 
and  raised  border:  but  they  are  much  hardier  worked  on  the  dog  rose;  and, 
as  half  standards,  are  beautiful ;  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  standard  tea^* 
scented  roses.** 

Sweet  BrioTy  1 7  sorts. 

Scotch  BoseSy  27  sorts.  **  These  are  all  derived  from  the  R,  spinoslssima, 
or  wiid  rose  of  Scotland ;  and  they  form  so  gay  an  assemblage  among  May 
fiowers,  that  a  clump  or  border  ought  to  be  devoted  to  them  in  cvery  fiower- 
garden.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  similar,  being  nearly 
globular." 

MUceUaneous  Roses,  sold  at  2/.  lOs,  per  100,  in  pairs ;  101  sorts. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  also  given  a  synopsis  of  variegated  roses,  consisting  of  42 
sorts.  He  adds  that  the  sections  **  of  roses  are  now  so  well  deiined,  that 
each  ought  to  have  its  department :  a  clump  of  hybrids,  for  their  gorgeous 
colours  in  June  and  July ;  of  perpetuals,  for  their  fragrance  in  the  autumnal 
months ;  of  Noisettes,  for  their  el^ance  and  abundance  of  flowers ;  of  Scotch 
roses,  for  their  precocity  and  humble  growth ;  and  of  climbing  roses,  for  piilars, 
whicb  should  be  planted  in  a  very  ricn  soil,  as  they  will  then  put  forth  strong 
central  branches,  of  8  h.  or  10  fl.  in  length,  which,  when  fastened  to  the 
Btakes,  will  fumish  a  plentiful  supply  of  lateral  blooming  shoots  for  many  sea*- 
sons.  Climbing  roses  wili  cover  a  sloping  bank,  as  their  flexible  branches 
can  be  pegged  to  the  ground  in  any  direction,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  dark  «rimson  and  white  varieties  blending  with 
peculiar  elegance.  The  perpetual,  Ue  de  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  roses,  from 
their  vigorous  habits  and  tendency  to  flower,  may  be  made  fine  objects  for 
omamenting  halls,  &c.,  during  the  autumnal  months ;  for  this  purpose,  they 
^ould  be  put  into  large  pots,  and  well  fumished  with  surface  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer :  their  blossoms  ought,  also,  to  be  cut  off  just  before 
expansion.  The  crimson  perpetual  rose  may  also  be  forced  with  fine  effect. 
*  The  pots  (twenty-fours  of  the  London  potteries,  8  in,  deep,  7^  in.  over) 
roust  be  plunged  in  the  natural  soil  to  the  rims,  a  deep  firame  placed  over 
them,  and  the  heat  kept  up  with  linings  of  hot  dung,'  giving  air  as  required. 
This  fine  autumnal  rose,  when  forced,  and  blooming  in  March  or  April,  is 
most  beautiful :  its  too  short  fiower  stalks  are  lengthened  by  this  mode  of 
cuiture ;  its  flowers  are  erect  (unlike  many  othcr  forced  roses),  and  lose  none 
of  their  colour  or  fragrance  by  the  excitement  they  have  undergone.  For  all 
ihese  purposeSy*  Mr.  Rivers  adds,  "  roses  should  be  '  worked '  on  the  dog  rose 
siock,  as  Us  vigorous  and  easUy  excUable  habit  are  qvite  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  fit  condition  for  forcing." 

Geography,    The  rose,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
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eVery  couikhr  in  the  northem  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
It  extends  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  from  Kamtachatka 
to  Bengal  and  China.  In  North  America,  it  ranges  between  the  Hudsoil 
and  the  mountains  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  South  America,  or  in 
AuStralia.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  ( Rot.  Monog.^  p.  29.),  the  species 
are  all  included  between  70°  and  20^  north  latitude,  except  R,  Monte^ 
ziknkF,  from  Mexico,  which  is  found  in  19°  north  laritude,  at  an  devation 
of  more  than  9300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  18  species,  or  sorts, 
are  natives  of  Russia  and  the  adjacent  countries;  5  are  common  both  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  15  have  been  found  in  China;  and  6  in  the  nortfa 
of  India.  Europe  has  25  species,  of  which  five  sixths  are  found  be- 
tween  the  limits  of  40°  and  50°  north  latitude.  *'  To  the  south  of  this 
range,  thev  decreasc  in  number  much  more  rapidly  tban  to  the  nortfa. 
Britain,  which  lies  iust  without  its  northern  limits,  has  10  species,  Den- 
mark  7,  and  Holland  13 ;  whilst  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  which 
bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  on  the  south,  only  4  species  have  been 
observed.  Many  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  as  R,  reversa,  R.  myria- 
cdntha,  R,  hib^rnica,  and  R,  involuta ;  othcrs  to  countries,  as  the  R,  majsklis 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  R,  glutinosa  of  the  Levant.  Some  few 
are  only  confined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  genus :  thus  R.  spinosissima 
is  alike  common  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  sultry  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  R.  canina  grows  from  the  confines  of  Anger- 
mania  in  Sweden,  to  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  thence  extending 
into  Egypt. 

**  In  tne  north  of  Africa  are  2  species  peculiar  to  tbat  country ;  and  2 
others  common  to  it  and  Europe.  14  species  have  been  found  in  Nortfa 
America;  none  of  which,  except  R,  MontezOm^r  and  R,  stricta,  have  mncfa 
general  resemblance  to  European  roses.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  R,  laevighta  of  tbe  woods  of  Georgia  is  so  similar  to  the  R.  sinica  of 
China,  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishabie  from  it.'*  {Lindl,  Mont^.^ 
introd.  p.  30.) 

The  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  more  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  dry  and 
free,  than  on  such  as  are  moist  and  tenacious ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  tfae 
climbing  kinds,  it  is  more  common  among  bushes  of  its  own  height,  than  in 
woods ;  thus  indicating  to  the  cultivator  tbat  it  ought  neither  to  be  altogether 
exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  entirely  exclnded  from  its  rays.  In  the  nortfa  of 
Europe,  wild  roses  have  always  single  flowers ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europ^ 
particularly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon  to  find  roses  with  double  flowers  growing  spontaneously  in  the  fields^ 
Woods,  and  meadows. 

Hittorv,  The  rose  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  of  antiquity  as  an 
object  ot  culture.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  double  rose,  and  Solomon  of  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  of  the  plantations  of  roses  at  Jericho.  Theophrastus 
tells  us  that  the  hundred-leaved  rose  grew,  in  his  time,  on  Mount  Pangaeus  ( 
and  it  appears  that  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  ^sle  of  Roses)  received  its  name  from 
the  culture  of  roses  carried  on  there.  JPIiny  mentions  several  sorts  of  roses 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans ;  and  uiat  tbose  of  Prseneste,  Campania, 
MUetus,  and  Cyrene  were  the  most  celebrated. 

The  Prseneste  roses  are  thought  by  Thory,  De  Leuze,  and  other  French 
anthors,  to  belong  to  the  species  Aosa  damascena,  No.  35.  fig.  490.  p.  759. ; 
those  of  Campania  to  /2osa  centif^lia,  No.  36.  fig.  491.  p.  760.;  and 
those  of  Miletus  to  i?6sa  g&Hica,  No.  37.  fig.  493.  p.  760.  Pliny  says 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  roses  of  Preeneste ;  but  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  referred  to  by  Virgil,  as  "  biferique  rosaria  Paesti,"  the  twice- 
bearing  roses  of  Psestum,  a  village  of  Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
Of  the  roses  of  Campania,  Pliny  says  that  they  have  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
that  they  are  found  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and  about  Philippi  in  Greece. 
They  do  not  grow  naturally,  he  adds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi, 
but  they  were  brought  there  from  Mount  Pangeus,  which  is  not  far  tfaence. 
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and  which  producea  roses  that  have  a  great  nuinber  of  leares.  The  rose 
of  Miletus  18  recognised  as  R.  ^lica,  the  rose  de  Provins  of  the  French 
authors,  finom  the  character  given  it  by  Pliny,  of  having  the  flowers  of  a  yery 
deqp  red,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  petais. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  yellow  *rose  or 
the  white  rose ;  at  least,  neither  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  or 
Pliny,  unless  we  except  those  which  tbe  latter  calis  the  roses  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria,  which  had  the  petals  whitish. 

Roses  were  more  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  flowers ;  and 
they  had  even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  forcing  them.  Under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  the  Egyptians  thought  of  oiiering  to  that  emperor'8  court,  as  a 
magnificent  present,  roses  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  but  this  the  Romans 
smiled  at,  so  abundant  were  roses  in  Roroe  at  that  season.  In  every  street, 
says  Martial,  the  odour  of  spring  is  breathed,  and  garlands  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  are  displayed.  ''  Send  us  com,  Egyptians  I  and  we  will  send  you 
roses."  (Mart^  vi.  80.>  The  Roman  physicians  determined  the  kinds  of 
ptants  proper  to  be  aomitted  into  the  floral  crowns  put  on  the  heads  of 
tbe  great  raen  whom  it  was  designed  to  honour  at  festivals ;  and  these  were, 
the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  m}Ttle,  and  the  rose,  which  were  all  considered 
as  antidotes  to  the  evii  eflects  of  the  vapours  of  wine.  Rose  trees  were 
employed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans,  to  decorate  tombs ;  and 
instances  are  given  of  rose  gardens  being  bequeathed  by  thetr  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  to  cover  their  graves.  An  old  inscription 
fbund  at  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan,  prove  this  custom,  which  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  and  other  poets.  The  bitterest  curses  were  impre- 
cated  against  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  plantations.  Some- 
timea  Uie  dying  man  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  meet  every  year,  oa 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  dine  together  near  his  tomb,  and  to  crown 
it  with  roses  gathered  from  his  sepulchral  plantation.  The  first  Roman 
Chriadaos  dtsapproved  of  the  employment  of  flowers,  either  at  feasts  or  on 
tombs,  because  they  were  so  usecl  by  tfae  pagans.  Tertullian  wrote  a  book 
against  the  employment  of  garlands ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
think  it  right  tnat  kings  should  be  crowned  with  roses,  as  our  Saviour  was 
crowned  with  thoms. 

Of  the  history  of  the  rose,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  thc  time  of 
Touraefort,  when  botany  became  a  sdence,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  dark  ages  they  were  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
could  procure  them.  When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  in  1128,  he  would  not 
enter  tne  mosque  of  the  Temple,  then  converted  into  a  church  by  the  Cbris- 
tians,  tiil  the  walls  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and  purified  with  rose-water. 
It  is  added,  that  500  camels  were  employed  to  convey  this  water,  and  that  even 
these  were  hardly  found  sufficient;  a  tale,  as  Thory  observes,  worthy  ot  the 
East.  Vohaire  savs,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II., 
in  1453,  the  churcn  of  St.  Sophia  was  washed  with  roso-water  in  a  similar 
manner,  before  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  read  in  the  Hittory 
qf  the  Mogtd  Enynre,  by  Father  Catron,  that  the  celebrated  Princess  Nour* 
mafaal  fiiled  an  entire  canal  with  rose-water,  upon  which  she  was.in  the  habit 
of  sailing  along  wtth  the  Great  Mogul.  The  faeat  of  the  sun  disengaged  the 
easential  oil  from  the  rose-water :  this  was  observed  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  tfaus  was  made  the  discovery  of  the  essence,  otto,  or  attar, 
of  roses.  Forroerly  it  was  the  custoro  to  carry  large  vessels  filled  with  rose- 
water  to  baptisms.  Bayle  relates,  upon  tfais  subject,  tfaat  at  tfae  birth  of 
Ronaard,  fais  nurse,  in  tfae  way  to  churcb,  let  him  fall  upon  a  heap  of  flowers ; 
and  that  at  tfais  instant  tfae  woman  wfao  held  the  vessel  of  rose-water  poured 
it  upon  the  infant.  All  this^  sa^s  Bayle,  faas  been  since  regarded  as  a  faappy 
omen  of  the  great  esteem  in  whicfa  his  poems  Would  one  day  be  held  I  Roses 
were  often,  in  tfae  days  of  cfaivalry,  worn  by  tfae  cavaliers  at  tournaments,  as  an 
emblem  of  tfaeir  devotion  to  iove  and  beauty. 

Ih  1503>  Lodovico  Vertfaema»  wfao  bad  traveUed  in  tfae  East,  observes  tfaat 
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Taessa  was  particularly  celebrated  for  roses,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  quanttty 
of  these  flowers  at  Calicut.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  1686,  found  thegardens  oi 
the  Persians  without  **  parterres,  labyrinths,  and  other  omaments  of  Euro- 
pcan  gardens,  but  fiiled  with  lilies,  peach  trees,  and  roses ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  flower  is  held  in  the 
East.  Sir  William  Ouseley  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Pertia  m  1819,  that 
when  he  entered  the  flower-garden  belonging  to  the  goveraor  of  the  castle 
near  Fassa,he  was  overwhelmed  with  roses ;  and  Jackson,  in  his  Jottrney,Sic,, 
says  that  the  roses  of  the  Sinan  Nile,  or  Garden  of  the  Niie,  are  unequalled; 
and  mattresses  are  made  of  their  leaves  for  men  of  rank  to  recline  on.  Buck- 
ingham  speaks  of  the  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  as  occupying  an  area  ot 
many  acres  about  three  miles  from  that  citv :  but  we  have  said  so  much  oa 
the  gardens  of  S^ria  and  Persia,  and  of  the  roses  forming  a  conspicuous 
article  of  culture  in  them,  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Enctfclop^Bdia  of  Gar- 
dening,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  sul^ect  here,  farther  tban  to  give  the 
following  quotation  from  Sir  Kobert  Ker  Porter's  Travels :  — 

*'  On  my  first  entering  this  bowcr  of  fairv  land,"  says  this  gentlemao, 
speaking  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Persia,  ^  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  rosetrees  full  14  ft.  high,  laden  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bJoom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in 
Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Tbeir 
gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  by  its  plants,  their  rooms  oraamented  with 
▼ases  filled  with  its  gathered  branches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  fuil- 

blown  flowers,  plucked  with  the  ever-replenished  stems But,  in  this 

delicious  garden  of  Negaaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  are  not  the  only  sensea 
regaled  by  the  presence  of  the  rose :  the  ear  is  enchanted  by  tbe  wild  and 
beautiful  notes  of  roultitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblings  seem  to  increase 
in  melody  and  softness  with  the  unfofding  of  their  favourite  flowers.  Here, 
indeed,  the  stranger  is  more  powerfiiUy  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  genuine 
country  of  the  nightingale  andthe  rose."  (Pertia  in  Jliimta/vfv,  vol.  iii.) 

At  marriages  and  other  festivities,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  guests  wore 
chaplets  of  roses.  The  author  of  the  romance  of  Perce  Forest,  describing 
an  entertainment,  says,  "  Ever}'  person  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head. 
The  constable  of  France,  and,  probably,  other  great  officers  at  other  courts, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  had  one  of  these  crowns.  WomeOy 
when  they  took  the  veil,  and  when  they  married,  were  thus  adoraed.  War- 
riors  wore  their  helmets  cncircled  with  these  flowers,  as  appears  from  their 
monumental  figures.  This  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  fragrant  and 
elegant  flower,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  applied  it,  explains  a  par- 
ticular,  that,  at  first  sight,  seems  somewhat  whimsical,  which  is,  the  busheu  qf 
roset  soroetimes  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords.*'  {Histoire  de  la  Vie  Privee  des 
Franpais,  vol.  ii.  p.221.) 

In  Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  rose  occurs  in  Chaucer,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  bepinning  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  33.),  there  is  evidence  of  the  rose 
having  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  of  the  water  distiiled 
from  it  being  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  wash  the 
hands  at  meals ;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  public  halls  within  the  city  of  London. 

Among  the  new  year's  gif^s  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1556,  was  a  bottle 
of  roose  (rose)  water,  a  loaf  ot  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  (NichoTs  lUnstra- 
tions,  note  by  T.  G.  C^ ;  and,  in  1570,  we  find  among  the  items  in  theaccount 
of  a  dinner  of  Lord  Leycester,  when  he  was  chancdlor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  3  oz.  of  rose-water. 

In  an  account  of  a  grant  by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  £Iy,  ( 18  Queen 
Elizabeth,  20th  March,  1576,)  to  Christopher  (aflerwards  Sir  Christopber) 
Hatton,  of  great   part  of  Ely  House,  Holbora,  for  twenty-one  yeart»  the 
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tenant  covenants  to  pay,  on  Midsummer-day,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate-house 
and  garden ;  and  for  the  ground  (fourteen  acres),  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  10/. 
per  annum ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  successors  free  access  through 
the  gate>hoo8e,  for  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of 
roses  yearly.  (Malcolm*s  London,  ito,  voi.  ii.  p.  231 — 237.)  On  this  grant, 
8ir  Thomas  G.  Cullum  observes,  that  this  deed  affords  us  a  pleasing  instance 
of  relaxation  of  feudal  tyranny ;  the  old  manorial  lords  generally  clogging 
their  grants  of  land  with  oppressive  services.  In  the  same  light  we  should 
consider  the  jocular  tenures  by  which  several  manors,  or  parcels  of  land,  were 
formerly  holden.  {CuUunCs  Hawsteady  2d  edit.  p.  1 18.)  In  1597,  we  find  Gerard 
speaking  of  the  damask  rose,  or  rose  of  Damascus,  and  the  cinnamon  rose,  as 
conunon  in  English  gardens.  Hakluyt  says  that  the  rose  of  Damascus  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Linaker,  physician  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor,  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  wrote  in  1645,  says, "  We  have  red  roses  from 
France*"  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  tbe  keeper  of  the  robes  and  jewels  at 
Whitehall,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  offices,  had  separate  salaries  allowed 
him,  "  for  fire  to  air  the  hot-houses,  40f .  by  the  year ;  and  "  for  digging  and 
settuig  of  roses  in  the  Spring  Gardent,  40*.  by  the  year."  (Hislorv  ofthe  First 
Fourteen  Years  of  KingJames.  T.  G.  C.)  As,  during  the  niiddle  ages,  roses 
were  in  use  in  the  ^stivals  of  the  church  throughout  Europe,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  would  be  generally.  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the 
priories  and  other  religious  establishroents.  The  moss  rose  was  brought  to 
Kngland  fW>m  Holland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Very  little  faith  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  persons  ignorant  of  gardening  and  botany,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  ot  particular  plants ;  as  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  given  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  she  was  in  Eng- 
land,  saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and,  when  she  returned, 
took  a  plant  with  her  to  Parisy  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  though 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  ori^nated  in  Provence.  The  musk  rose,  Hakluyt  tells 
us,  in  1592,  was  first  obtmned  from  Italy ;  and  k  also  was  common  in  the  time 
of  Gerard.  The  single  yellow  rose  was  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the  double, 
which,  Parkinson  informs  us,  as  noticed  p.  757.,  was  brought  to  England 
fix>m  Syria  before  1629.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  roses,  the  China  rose 
(i?.  indica),  was  first  introduced  in  1789 ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  roses,  by  the  innumerable  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  between  it,  the  deep  red  China  rose  (R.  semperflorens),  intro- 
duced  the  same  year,  and  the  European  roses. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  great  use  of  the  cultivated  rose,  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  grown,  is  as  a  floriferous  shrub ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  cultivated 
for  the  uses  to  which  its  flowers  are  applied  in  roedicine  and  domestic 
economy  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  esp^ 
cially  in  Asia.  In  Syria,  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  and, 
indeed,  the  aboriginal  name  of  that  country,  Suristan,  is  said  to  signify  the 
Land  of  Roses.  The  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  those  of  Cashmere,  of 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  of  Fuyoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned  as  cultivated  for  makmg  the  attar,  or  essence,  of  roses  from  their 
flowers.  In  France,  the  rose  de  Provins  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne, 
about  60  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  and  also  at  Fontenay  aux  lloses,  near 
Paris,  for  products  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns,  and  in  many  private  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  gathered  for  making  rose-water,  or  drying  as  perfumes.  The 
various  preparations  from  the  flowers  are,  the  dried  petals,  rose-water,  vinegar 
of  roses,  spirit  of  roses,  conserve  of  roses,  honey  of  roses,  oil  of  roses,  and 
attar,  otto,  buttcr,  or  essence,  of  roses.  After  making  some  general  remarks, 
we  shali  notice  the  mode  of  preparing  each  of  these  articles. 

The  kind  of  rose  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes,  in  Syria,  is  generally 
said  to  be  the  damask,  or  Damascus,  species ;  but,  according  to  Langles 
(Reckerches  surla  Decouverte  de  la  Rose,  &c.\  it  b  the  musk  rose  from  wbich 
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the  esflence  known  as  attar  is  procured.  This  rose,  tbe  flowers  of  which  are 
not  8o  double  as  those  of  many  others,  also  ilowers  later  than  most  of  the 
aorts.  According  to  Desfontaines  and  Langles»  it  is  cultivated  extensively 
near  Tunis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  African  cities  bordering  tbe 
Mediterranean,  at  Payoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  also  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
Tbe  hundred-leaved  rose  is  the  variety  most  commonly  grown,  both  in  France 
and  England,  for  its  petals.  The  rose  de  Provins,  however,  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  account,  according  to  Bosc,  of  its 
tontc  and  astringent  properties,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
most  other  roses,  which  are  all  more  or  less  laxative  or  purgative.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  the  petals  of  the  rose  de  Provins  (R,  gkllica),  as  grown  in  the 
extenstve  plantations  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  cer- 
tain  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  which  accounts  for  their  medical  properdes.  The 
petals  of  this  rose  are  also  the  only  ones  that  increase  in  fragrance  in  drying ; 
all  the  other  sorts  being  much  less  fragrant  when  dry,  than  when  in  a 
recent  state. 

The  petals  of  roses  ought  alwavs  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded ;  and  the  gathering  should  never  be  deferred  tili  it  has  begun  to 
fiide ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  petals  are  not  only  discoIourcS,  but 
weakened  in  their  medical  properties.  They  should  be  immediately  separated 
from  the  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  pinched  ofT;  they  are  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  or  by  a  stove  in  a  room,  if  the 
season  is  humid ;  care  being  taken,  in  either  case,  not  to  spread  them  on  the 
ground,  but  on  a  platfbrm  raised  8  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  it. 

The  drying  should  be  conducted  expeditiously ;  because  it  has  been  found 
that  slowly  dried  petals  do  not  exhale  nearly  so  much  odour  as  those  which 
have  been  dried  quickiy  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  hay,  sweet  herbs,  and 
odoriferous  vegetables  generaily.  After  the  petals  are  dned,  they  are  freed 
from  any  sand,  dust,  or  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  adhere  to  them,  by  shaking 
them,  and  rubbing  them  gently  in  a  fine  sieve.  After  this,  the  petals  are  put 
into  close  vessels,  from  vmich  the  air  is  excluded,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  dry 
airy  situation.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  the  rosepetals  entirelyfirom 
the  eggs  of  insects,  they  are  taken  out  of  these  vessels  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  placed  in  sieves,  rubbed,  cleaned,  and  replaced.  Parmentier  states  that 
the  petals  of  red  roses  keep  longer  than  those  of  white  ones.  At  one  time, 
the  dried  petals  of  the  roses  of  Provins  were  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to 
Pomel  (Hittoire  des  Droguet),  they  were  sent  as  far  as  India ;  and  M.  Opois, 
apothecary  of  Provins,  who  has  voitten  a  dissertation  upon  the  roses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  affirms  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
a  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  the  roses  of  Provins  are  more  ftagrant  when 
dry,  and  better  adapted  for  medicinal  purposes,  than  any  others  whatever. 
Desfontaines  asserts  that  apothecaries  employ  both  pale  and  red  roses ;  and 
that  the  petals  of  the  Provins,  of  the  hundred-leaved  damask^and  of  the  com- 
mon  damask,  are  used  by  tliera  indifferentlv. 

Rote-iocUer  is  distilled  from  the  petals  of  pale  roses,  in  preference  to  deep 
red  ones,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and,  in  France,  those  of  the 
musk  rose  are  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  product  of  the 
rose  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  to  Avicenna, 
amoug  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  980.  It  is  more  or  less  in  use,  in  every  civilised 
country,  for  the  toiiette,  and  on  occasions  of  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies.  It  is  still  used  at  the  feasts  of  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  city  of 
London.  Medicinally,  it  is  applied  to  sore  eyes,  either  alone,  or  with  Gou- 
lard's  extract,  or  other  medicines. 

Vinegar  of  Roses  is  made  by  simply  infiising  dried  rose  petals  in  the  best 
dbtilled  vinegar.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent,  for  curing  headachs 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  cloths,  or  linen  rags,  moistened  with  the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the 
nead,  and  ieft  there  till  they  are  dried  by  evaporation. 

Spirit  of  Rotes  is  procured  by  dbtilhng  rose  petals  in  sand  heat,  with  a 
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smaU  quantity  of  spiritg  of  wine.  Thia  produces  a  very  fragrant  spirit,  whicb, 
mixed  with  sugary  makes  the  liaueur  known  ii)  France  by  the  name  of  fhuiic 
de  rose;  it  also  forms  the  grounawork  of  the  liqueur  called|Mzr/77t7  amour, 

Comerve  of  Roses  is  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  the  petals  with  their 
weight  of  sugar,  till  the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  when,  according  to  Rosembourg,  in  his  Hislory  ofthe  Rose  (published  in 
1631),  the  rose  was  a  specific  against  every  disease,  this  conserve  was  t^ought 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  cold.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  composition  of  electuaries,  and  many  other 
inedicines. 

Honey  of  Roses  is  made  by  beating  up  fresh  rose  leaves  with  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  boiling  water  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  pure  liquor  with 
honey.  This  was  formerly  niuch  in  use  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  for  sore 
throata. 

OU  ofRoses  is  obtained  by  bruising  firesh  rose  petals,  mixing  them  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  them  in  a  sand  heat  for  two  days. 
If  the  red  rose  de  Provins  be  used,  the  oiT  is  said  to  imbibe  no  odour ;  but,  if 
the  petals  of  pale  roses  be  eroployed,  it  becomes  perfumed.  This  preparation 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Pliny  says  that,  according  to  Homer,  roses 
were  macerated  for  their  oil  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans.  The  oil  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  hair,  and  is  generally  sold  in  perfuraers*  shops,  both  in  France 
and  England,  under  the  name  of  fkuile  antiqtte  de  rose. 

Essence,  Attar,  Otto^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Butter,  of  Roses,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  different  preparations  from  this  flower ;  and  forms 
an  object  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  in  various  parta  of  the  East.  In  England,  it  is  usually  called  otto  of 
roses,  a  corruption  of  the  word  attar,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  perfume. 
This  essence  nas  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  only  becomes  liquid  in  the 
very  varmest  weather.  It  is  preserved  in  small  flabks,  and  is  so  powerful, 
that  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  pin  will  brin^  away  enough  to  scent  a 
pocket^iand^erchief  for  two  or  three  days.  The  discovery  of  the  essence  of 
roses  dates  from  tbe  year  1612,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mother- 
io-)aw  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  p.  785.  The 
esaence  is  still  procured  almost  in  tbe  same  manner  in  which  it  was  when 
first  discovered ;  viz.  by  collecting  the  drops  of  oil  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  vessels  filled  with  rose  water,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
congealing  it  by  cold. 

Roses  give  more  or  less  of  this  oil  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  climatp 
and  soil  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  The  musk  rose  is  considered  th.e 
best,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Cashmere  the  most  favourable ;  the  otto  of 
roses  procured  from  Persia  is  next  in  estiniation  to  that  of  Cashmere;  and  that 
of  Syria,  snd  that  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  considered  to  be  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  manner  of  making  tbe  otto  o£  roses  in  Cashmere  is  given  by 
Ur.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  IVansaclions  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  i. 
p.  12.,  published  in  1790.  The  petals  of  the  roses  are  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  along  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  oily  particles,  being  disengaged  by  the  heat,  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  whence  they  nre  sucked  up,  from  time  to  time,  by  applyin^  to 
tfaem  some  very  fine  dry  cotton  wool.  From  this  wool  the  oil  is  pressed  mto 
little  bottles,  which  are  immediately  afterwards  sealed  hermetically.  Tbe 
quantity  of  essence  obtained  from  lOOlb.  of  rose  petals  scarcely  amounts  to 
half  a  dracbffl. 

A  wretched  Substitute  for  Otto  of  Roses  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  apothe- 
caries  of  Paris :  the  petals  of  /2<>sa  daroasccna,  No.  35.  p.  759.,  are  boiled  in  a 
large  caidron  of  water  along  with  as  much  hog's  lard  as  will  cover  its  surface 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  grease.  The  oii  of  the  rose  petals,  on  scparating  from 
them  by  boiling,  unites  with  this  grcase,  from  wbicn  it  is  again  separated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

A  Conserve  of  Roses  was  formerly  made  of  the  hips,  or  fruit,  when  ripe  and 
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mellowed  by  the  frost :  this  was  done  by  removing  the  seeds  and  chafiy  -bristles 
wbich  line  the  inside  of  the  hip,  and  afterwards  beating  the  pulpy  matter  up  in 
a  mortar  with  sugar.  The  mossy  protuberance  frequently  seen  on  the  wild 
rose  and  the  sweet  briar  was  also  formeriy  used  in  medicine;  but  it  is  now 
neglected.  It  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  Cynips  rosae,  and  otber 
kindred  species  of  insects ;  and,  among  dniggists,  was  known  by  the  Arabic 
name  of  bedeguar. 

For  culinary  and  canjectionery  Purpotes^  rose*water  is  in  much  demand. 
Very  good  tarts  are  also  made,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  conserve  of  the  hipSy 
as  well  as  of  the  conserve  of  the  petals ;  and  rose-buds  are  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  pickied  iq  vinegar.  Tbe  apple-bearing  rose  (i26sa  vi]16sa  pomifera) 
produces  the  largest  fruit  of  all,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  preserving ;  but 
R,  systyla  and  R.  arvensis  are  said  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  (Lin.  TVaiM.)  to 
produce  fruit,  which,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  is  of  a  higher  flavour  than  that 
of  any  other  species.  (Hort,  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fndis,  edit.  1826,  p.  195.)  The 
employment  of  the  rose  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  green  leaves  of  the  sweet  briar  are  sometimes,  on  the 
Continent,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  communicate  to  it  a  fragrance ;  and 
they  are  commonly  used,  in  England,  to  put  into  cowslip  wine,  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  Tea  has  been  aJso  made  of  these  leaves ;  and  those  of  all  the  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  young  tender  shoots,  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  points  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  sweet  briar,  deprived  of  their 
bark  and  leaves,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  sometimes  candied  like  the 
blanched  leaf-stalks  of  angelica  and  finocchio. 

TAe  Wood  ofthe  Rose  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain  ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  procured  of  sufiEcient  dimensions,  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
box,  in  making  mathematical  instruments. 

Hedges  are  formed  both  of  the  wild  and  of  the  cultivated  rose ;  but  they 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  protection  an<l  enclosure,  from  their 
rambling  habit  of  growth,  the  large  space  they  occupy  when  unpruned,  and 
their  liability  to  become  naked  beiow  when  cut  in  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
occupy  only  the  space  allowed  to  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  For  garden  hedges, 
however,  many  of  the  varieties  are  eligible,  and  more  especially  the  &sti- 
giate-growing  kinds;  such  as  the  i26sa  indica,  which,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  forms  a  very  handsome  evergreen  hedge,  flowering  nearly  all  the 
year. 

Undergrowths  of  Roses.  Many  of  the  climbing  and  trailing  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  evergreen  varieties  of  these,  are  weli  adapted,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
observed  (p.  781.),  for  undergrowths  in  open  woods;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
timber  trees  should  not  be  so  close  as  to  touch  each  other  with  their  branches, 
and,  conscquently,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  roses. 
These,  also,  should  be  allowed,  in  some  places,  to  dimb  to  the  tops  of  the 
bighest  trees,  where  they  will  flower  profusely,  and,  in  a  few  years,  hang 
down ;  occasionaliy  forming  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another  in  a  nian- 
ner  singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  different  varieties  of  Rosa 
arvensis,  especially  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  roses,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  fine  examples  of  the  effect  of 
climbing  roses,  produced  in  some  neglected  parts  o^  tbe  woods  at  Eastwell 
Park,  Pains  Hitl,  Claremont,  and  more  particularly  at  Pepperharrow.  At 
Spring  Grove,  the  iate  Sir  Joseph  Banks  nad  a  Siberian  variety  of  the  i^osa 
arvensis,  which  produced  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  efiect  on  a  group  of 
tall  trees  near  tbe  house.  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthili  formed,  about  1804>, 
in  his  woods,  several  acres  of  undergrowths  of  roses  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds :  and  the  efTect  was  extraordinary  (though  it  could  not  be  called  appro- 
priate),  whiie  care  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  place 
quitted  by  Mr.  Beckford,  in  1826,  and  the  plantation  neglected,  than  they 
began  to  be  choked  up  by  brambles,  and  other  plants  sown  by  the  birds,  and 
to  die  off,  till,  when  we  visited  the  scene  in  1833,  we  could  not  observe  a 
eingle  rose  remaining.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  voL  xi.  p.  441.) 
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JVhen  verdant  Sculpture  or  ArckUecture  is  to  be  employed  in  gardens,  there 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  so  soon  cover  frame  work  as  tbe  evergreen 
ciimbing  roses ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  ivy  of  producing  line 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  that  attract  singing  birds ;  and  over 
other  rapid-growing  climbers,  such  as  the  Ampelopsis  Aederacea,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  green  all  the  year. 

Poeiical,  viythologictU,  hittoricaly  and  legendary  AUusions.  The  rose  has 
been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets  of  all  countries,  in  all  ages;  and  a 
toierably  large  volume  roight  be  formed,  if  all  the  poems  written  on  it  were 
collected,  as  there  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  existed  a  poet  of  any  eminence, 
who  has  not  sung  its  praises.  In  m^^thological  allusions  it  is  equally  rich. 
It  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  from  its 
freshness  andreviving  fragrance;  to  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  beauty, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  flowers ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an  emblem  of  fugacity  and 
danger,  from  £he  fleeting  nature  of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its 
thorns.  It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a  bribe, 
to  prevent  him  from  betraying  the  amours  of  Venus ;  and  was  hence  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently  sculp- 
tured  on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a  waming  to  the 
guests,  that  what  was  said  in  raoments  of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeated ; 
from  wiiich  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to  be  told  **  under 
the  rose."  The  Greek  poets  say  that  the  rose  was  originaily  white,  but  that 
it  was  changed  to  red,  according  to  some,  from  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the  aid  of  Adonis ;  and, 
accordin^  to  others,  from  the  blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  over 
it  by  Cupid ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the  bees  with  which  the  arc 
of  his  bow  was  strung.  Anacreon  makes  the  birth  of  the  rose  coeval  with 
those  of  Venus  and  Minerva :  — 

*  "  Then,  then,  in  strange  erentAil  hoor, 

Tbe  earth  produoed  an  infant  flower,  '-; 

Which  sprang  with  bluthing  tincture*  drest, 

And  wanton'd  o*er  its  parent  breut. 

The  gods  beheld  thit  brilliant  birth, 

And  haird  the  Rose — the  boon  of  earth. '*  Moobb*s  AHocrton. 

Another  fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  tbat  Flora,  having  foui\d 
the  dead  body  of  one  ot'  her  favourite  nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  be 
equalied  by  her  virtue,  implored  the  assistance  of  ali  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  aid  her  in  changing  it  into  a  flower  which  all  others  should  acknowledge 
to  be  their  queen.  Apollo  lent  the  vivifying  power  of  his  beams,  Bacchus 
bathed  it  in  nectar,  Vertumnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its  fruit,  and  Flora 
herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  Other  mythological  writers  relate  that  the 
beautiful  Rhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her 
k>vers,  attempted  to  seclude  herself  in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  but,  being  forced 
by  the  clamour  of  the  people  from  her  sanctuary,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
her  into  a  rose;  which  still  bears  the  blushes  that  dyed  her  cheeks  when 
forced  to  expose  herself  to  pubiic  gaze,  and  under  which  form  she  is  still 
nniversaliy  admired.  A  beetle  is  of^en  represented,  on  antique  gems.as 
expiring  surrounded  by  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  a 
man  enervated  by  luxury ;  the  beetle  being  said  to  have  such  an  antipathy  to 
roses,  that  the  smeil  of  them  wiil  cause  its  death. 

7%4?  Romant  were  very  fond  of  roses.  Piiny  telis  us  that  they  garnished 
their  dishes  with  these  flowers  ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  785.)  to  their 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  them  at  their  feasts.  Cleopatra  received  Antony, 
at  one  of  her  banquets,in  an  apartment  covcred  with  rose  leaves  to  a  consider- 
able  depth ;  and  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered 
on  his  tomb.  The  Roman  generals,  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  vic- 
tory,  were  permitted  to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shields.  Rose-water 
was  the  favoivite  perf\ime  of  tbe  Roman  ladies ;  and  the  most  luxnrious  even 
used  it  in  their  baths. 
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In  the  East,  the  rose  has  always  been  a  fevourite  with  the  poets.  They 
represent  the  nightingale  as  sighing  for  its  love ;  and  many  bcautiful  versea 
are  derived  from  this  fiible.  "  In  a  curious  fragment  by  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Attar,  entitled  BuUmi  Namehy  The  Book  of  the  Nightingale,  ail 
tbe  birds  appear  before  Solomon,  and  charge  the  nightingale  with  disturbing 
their  rest,  by  the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is  sumuioned, 
questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  kin^ ;  because  the  bird  assures  him, 
that  his  veheroent  love  for  the  rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him 
to  break  forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  whicb  are  laid 
to  his  charge."  (Tke  Language  of  Flotvers,  p.  1 16.)  The  Persians  also  assert 
that  ^  the  nightingaie,  in  spring,  flutters  around  the  rose  bushes,  uttering 
incessant  compiaints,  tili,  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupified 
on  the  ground."  (Ibid.)  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  133.,  men- 
tions  that  Sir  John  Malcobn  told  him  that,  when  in  Persia,  he  had  once 
breakfasted  on  an  immense  heap,  or  rather  mount,  of  roses,  which  the  Per- 
sians  had  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet : 
for  which  reason,  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  sufier  one  to  lie  oo 
the  ground  ;  they  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die 
unmarried.  There  are  many  legends  related  of  roses  in  the  East.  The  story 
of  the  leamed  Zeb,  who  intimated  by  a  rose  leaf  that  he  might  be  received 
into  the  silent  academy  at  Amadan,  is  well  known.  The  vacant  piace  for 
which  he  applied  having  been  filled  up  before  his  arrival,  the  president  inti- 
mated  tbis  to  him  by  fiUing  a  glass  so  fuli  of  water,  that  a  single  additional 
drop  wouid  have  made  it  run  over ;  but  Zeb  contrived  to  place  the  petal  of 
a  rose  so  delicately  on  the  water  as  not  to  disturb  it  in  the  least,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  ingenious  allusion  by  instant  admission  into  the  society. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  Pagoda  Siri,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vish- 
nu,  was  found  in  a  rose.  • 

Tke  Rose  was  alto  celehrated  in  the  Catholic  Church,  "  Marullus  tells  a  story 
of  a  holy  virgin,  named  Dorothea,  wbo  suffered  martyrdom  in  Caesarea,  under 
the  government  of  Fabricius,  and  who  converted  to  Christianity  a  scribe 
named  Theophilus,  by  sending  him  some  roses,  in  the  winter  time,  out  of 
Paradise.  A  golden  rose  was  considered  so  honourable  a  present,  tbat  none 
but  crowned  neads  were  thought  wortby  either  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Roses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  popes  on  Good  Friday, 
and  given  to  such  potentates  as  it  was  tbeir  particular  interest  or  wish  to 
load  with  favours  ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  and  the  gold  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
(Lindl.  Rot.  Alonog.,  pref.  xv.)  In  an  old  mosaic,  in  the  church  of  8t. 
Susan,  at  Rome,  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeling,  and  receiving  from  St. 
Peter  a  standard  covercd  with  roses.  The  custom  of  blessing  the  rose  is  still 
preserved  in  Rome,  and  the  day  on.which  theceremony  is  performed  is  called 
Dominica  in  Rotd.  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a  m^/stical  emblem  by 
the  Catholic  church ;  and,  as  Schlegel  observes,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  the  ornaments  of  Gothic  churches,  in  combinatiou  with  the  cross.  The 
seal  of  Luther  was  a  rose.  In  530,  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  instituted 
a  festival  at  Salency,  his  birthplace,  for  adjudging  annually  the  prize  of  a 
crown  ofroses  to  the  girl  whoehould  be  acknowiedged  by  ali  her  competitors 
to  be  the  most  amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful  in  the  village ;  and  he  nad  the 
pleasure  of  crowning  his  own  sister  as  the  first  rose  queen.  This  custom  was 
continued  to.  the  time  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  her 
Theatre  d^E^ducation,  has  written  a  beautiful  little  drama,  entitled  La  Rotiere 
de  Salenci/,  on  the  subject.  In  the  middie  ages,  the  knights  at  a  toumament 
wore  a  rosc  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that  gentleness 
should  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour.  About 
this  period,  the  rose  was  considered  so  precious  in  France,  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
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it;  but  in  later  times  we  find  it  mentioned  among  the  ancient  rights  of  m&- 
nors,  that  their  owners  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on  their 
tenants,  of  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were  used,  not  only  for  making 
rose-water,  but  for  covering  the  tables  with,  instead  of  na{jkins.  Tfae  French 
parliament  had  formerly  a  day  of  ceremony,  called  Baillee  de  Koses,  because 
great  quantities  of  roses  were  then  distributed.  Shakspeare,  wbo,  no  doubt, 
foilowed  some  old  legend  or  chronicle,  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and 
the  white  roses,  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  from  a  quarrel  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Earl  of  8omerset,  the  partisan  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Finding  that  their 
voices  were  getting  too  loud,  Plantagenet  proposes  that  they  shall 

«  In  dumb  ■Igniflcance  proclaim  their  thoughts  ;*' 

adding, — 

**  Let  him  who  ic  a  true.l>oni  gendeman, 
And  «tands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  be  suppotes  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  otr  tbit  briar  pluck  a  white  roie  with  me." 

To  which  Somerset  replies,  — 

"  Let  him  who  if  no  coward,  nor  no  flattercr, 
But  dare  maintaln  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Fluck  a  red  ro«e  flrom  off  tDi«  thorn  with  me." 

Their  respective  followers  gathered  the  diiferent  coloured  roses ;  and  hence, 
tradition  says,  these  flowers  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  during  the  civil  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Rosa  &lba  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  i26sa  gdilica  as  that  of 
Lancaster.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose,  which,  when  it  comes  true,  has 
one  half  of  the  flower  red,  and  the  other  half  white,  was  named  in  commemo- 
ration  of  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VILof  Lan- 
caster  with  Elizabeth  of  York.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  roses  on  seals, 
&c.,  always  appear  very  double,  and  as  if  copied  from  the  form  of  R,  centi- 
f61ia ;  dso,  that  the  shoe  ornament  called  a  rosette  has  for  its  type  a  similar 
kind  of  rose.  The  roses  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  large  open  petals,  like  the  R.  g411ica. 

SoU  and  Situation.  The  common  wild  roses  will  grow  in  very  poor  soil, 
provided  it  be  dry;  but  all  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a  soil  naturally  light 
and  free,  and  more  or  less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy, 
exposed  to  the  east,  or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the 
south ;  because  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the 
petals.  A  rose-garden,  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may 
have  a  useful  degree  of  shade  givcn  to  it  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  standard 
roses  of  not  less  than  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  height ;  or  by  the  introduction  of 
frames  of  wood  or  wire,  in  the  forms  of  obelisks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns 
surmounted  by  globes,  or  cones,  on  which  ciimbing  roses  raay  be  trained. 
These,  would  produce  no  bad  effect  by  their  drip,  and  yet,  by  their  shadow» 
which  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  would  afibrd  a  salu- 
tary  protection  to  the  dwarf  roses  by  which  thcy  were  surrounded ;  and  thus 
effect,  in  some  degree,  the  same  object  as  a  cool  situation  and  exposure.  The 
rose  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
where  the  prevailing  fuel  is  pit-coal ;  hence  the  roses  grown  within  a  circle 
of  teo  miies  of  the  metropolis  are  much  inferior  in  beaut^*  to  those  grown  at 
double  that  distance :  for  eXample,  at  Sawbridgeworth  m  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  rose  nurseries  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Brenchley  in  Kent,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
Woods  at  Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  of  Mr.  Donald  at  Woking.  The  in- 
fluence  of  the  smoke  of  London  on  the  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
every  year  extending  its  circle ;  and  roses  which  grow  and  flower  very  well  in 
gardens,  in  situations  where  building  is  only  commencing,  gradually  lose  their 
vigour  as  the  number  of  houses  surrounding  them  is  increased.  The  first 
eflect  of  the  smoke  is  to  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  opening  freely,  and  the 
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next  to  diminish  thdr  number :  the  leaves  then  gradually  become  smaller, 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  less ;  after  which  the  plant  weakens  by  degrees, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  if  a  standard,  it  dies  altogether,  or,  if  a  dwarf,  barely  exists, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers. 

SUuation  tn  Garden  Scenery,  In  country  residences,  roses  are  generaliy  dis- 
tributed  in  the  margins  of  shrubberies  alonjg  with  other  flowering  sbrubs :  but, 
considering  the  culture  they  require,  it  is  impossible  they  can  tnriye  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and,  even  if  they  did  thriye,  the  kind  of  beaut^  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  of  a  character  so  difierent  from  that  of  ageneral  shrubbery, 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  taste,  to  require  their  exdusion 
from  it.  The  only  roses  fit  to  be  planted  in  a  shrubbery  are  the  single  kinds, 
in  their  wild  state.  Roses,  and  aU  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  trees,  that  are 
fyLT  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  valued  for  something  produced  by 
art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  or  lea?es,  should  be  grown  in  situ- 
adons  where  the  art  which  produced  the  artificial  effect  can  be  employed. 
Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards,  in 
kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  properly 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Ros^,  and  all  double-flowering 
shrubs,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themseJves;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple  will  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and  even 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not  always 
require  a  rich  soil;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generaily  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  soil  and  situation  of  a  peculiar  nature :  but  that  pe- 
culiarity  of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  rich  soil,  and  favourable  situation,  which  produce  large  or  double 
flowers,  or  large  and  succulent  fruit.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a 
flower-garden ;  or  be  connected  into  a  system  of  groups,  or  beds,  in  a 
rosarium,  or  rose-garden. 

Rosarium,  or  Rosetum,  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  coUection  of 
roses,  the  best  eflect  wiil  be  produced  by  devoting  a  group  to  each  «ection ; 
such  as  one  to  moss  roses,  another  to  Noisettes,  a  third  to  Scotch  roses, 
&c.  These  groups  ought  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than 
standards;  because  the  former  are  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the 
spectator :  but  a  handsome  standard  may,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  group,  if  it  is  a  circle  or  a  square ;  and  two  or  three  in  a  Iine,  or  radiating 
from  a  pomt,  if  it  is  of  a  long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a  group  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear 
stems,  not  less  than  7ft.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  round  the  group.  Staudard  roses,  in  general,  have  the  best 
efiect  wben  formed  into  an  avenue  along  the  mai^n  of  a  walk ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  very  suitable  for  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups, 
mstead  of  being  plantcd  with  dwarf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  planta. 
The  sizes  of  the  difierent  groups  in  a  rosarium  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  section  to  be  planted  in  each.  For 
these  purposes,  the  cataiogue  of  Messrs.  Rivers  may  be  taken  as  a  basis ;  and,  as 
it  contains  seventeen  groups,  exclusive  of  the  climbers,  these  may  be  represented 
by  seventeen  circles  of  difierent  diameters,  or  by  seventeen  squares,  parallelo- 
grams,  or  clusters  of  irregular-shaped  figures,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  in  regard  to  superficial  contents.  For  each  kind  of  rose  to  be 
planted  in  the  group,  a  square  yard  ought  to  be  allowed  if  a  dwaif,  and  more 
if  a  standard ;  because,  to  admit  of  roses  being  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  every  plant,  whether  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  ought  to  be  free  on 
every  side.  Fig,  525.  is  a  design  for  a  rosarium  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  well 
known  for  his  elegant  designs  in  our  Enci/cioptedui  of  Cotiage  Arckitecitare, 
and  our  Arckitectural  Magazine,  The  groups  in  this  design  are  calculated  to 
contain  the  entire  collection  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  witli  the  exception  of  tfae 
climbers,  which,  we  think,  have  a  better  efiect  planted  in  an  open  arcade, 
or  in  a  row  of  columns  or  obelisks,  tlian  crowded  togetber  in  one  group. 
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When  ft  rosariuni,  the  groaps  of  which  are  disposed  so  tts  to  form  one 
symmetrical  figure,  is  to  be  plaoted  solely  with  dwarf  roses,  the  walk 
which  surroimds  it  ought  always  to  be  2ft.  or  3ft.  above  its  level,  in 
order  tbat  the  spectator,  after  having  studied  the  groups  in  detail,  may  be 
able  to  retire  to  the  surrounding  terrace  walk,  and  get  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
whole.  This  princtple,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  symmetrical  rosariums,  cis- 
tetums,  flower-gardens,  American  grounds,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
dwarfs.  Where  standards,  whether  roses  or  other  shrubs,  are  used ;  either  in 
groups  alone,  or  interspersed  with  the  dwarfs,  as  in  fig.  5%&,y ;  a  surroundii^ 
terrace  walk,  though  almost  always  desirable,  is  not  so  essential  for  the  dis- 
play  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Wliere  a  rosarium  cannot  be  formed  in  one  compact  whole,  as  in  the 
design,  fig,  525.,  it  may  be  laid  out  on  each  side  of  a  leading  walk,  in  various 
ways.     The  walk  may  be  either  straight,  or  regularly  curved :  in  eitlier  ease. 


/k7 


12 


^ 


■^        f        ■  \ 


the  climbing  varieties  may  be  used  to  form  a  sort  of  open  arcade,  to  separate 
each  section,  as  indicated  in  Jigs,  526.  and  527.     In  these  figures,  a  repre- 
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■ents  the  arcade ;  (  b^  beds  for  the  dwarf  plants ;  and  c  c,  rowB  of  Btandards 
belonpng  to  that  section  planted  in  amall  borders  exterior  to  Ihe  walk.  By 
having  the  portionE  of  arcade  alway»  at  r^ular  distances  froni  each  other, 
the  unitf  oi  effcct  in  the  perspective,  to  a  pereon  walking  through  it,  will  be 
kept  up ;  wbile  the  bed,  or  bedB,  devoted  to  each  section,  though  always  of  che 


precbe  superficial  ci  ,  , 

of  9[andards  of  the  Bame  kind  as  the  dwarfs,  the  scene  would  be  shut  in ; 
and,  on  that  account,  its  efiect  would  be  stronger.  IiiEtead  of  sepamting 
each  group  into  two  beda  to  make  room  for  the  centrel  w^k,  as  io  /ig.  5S7., 
they  might  be  united  in  one,  and  Burrounded  by  a  walk,  as  in  fig.  S86. ;  but, 
though  this  niight  improve  the  view  of  a  atraight  arcade  from  one  end,  we 
apprehend  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  walking  through  it, 
by  the  r^ulariy  repeated  interniptions  which  the  l>eds  would  prcKiuce.  The 
piers  of  the  arcade  ought  to  present  their  edges  to  thc  walk ;  and  Chey  should 
noC  rise  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  abruptly  from  the  gravel,  but  from  a  pltnth  of 
Btoneonfts  margin:  whiie  the  plants  ought  alwayBtorise,  not  from  the  gravel 
or  the  turf,  but  from  a  dug  spoC ;  because  no  improved  ro9e  will  chrive,  (ot 
any  lenglh  of  time,  in  cround  which  is  not  frequently  stirred  an<l  manured. 

Arcadei  of  Roiet.     When  roses  are  grown  in  arcades,  and  thc  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  from  l>eiow,  the  archcs  on  which  the  platits  are  trained  should  always 
be  at  such  a  di^nce  from  each  ocher  as  freely  to  admit  the  light  betweea 
them ;  otherwise,    the  finest  roses  will  be  produced  on  Che  cxterior  suriace  of 
the  arcade,  and  few  or  none  bc  scen  Irom  the  inaide;  the  plants  will,  also, 
soon  becoine  naked  below.     The  besC  mode  for  growing  the  plants,  and  div 
playing  their  blossoms  to  a  BpectaCor  on  che  w^,  is  to  fonn  the  arches  of 
treUiswork,    about   Ifl.  or  IBin.  in  width; 
and  lo  place  them  along  the  walk,  nDt  nearer 
than  611.  DT  Bft.  apart,  m  indicatcd  in^. 
586.  atd  d  d.     The  .reason  why  Che  edffe 
of  che  arch  of  trelliswork  is  placed  to   Che 
walk,   aod   not  ics  «ide,   as  usual,    is,   the 
better  to  display  ihe  roses  on  cach  face  of 
the  trelliswork  to  personB  passing  along  the 
walk.    Theheight  ofthesummit  ofthearches 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  distanccs  be- 
tween  tfaem ;  mnking  it  such,  that,  when  the 
spectBtor  is  stonding  l)eneath  one  arch,  he 
may  see  the  summit  of  anolher  at  an  angle 
of  from  30°  to  40°.     When  diagonal  arches 
are  to  be  formed,  single  iron  rods  only  may 
be  employed,  both  for  the  cross  arches,  and 
those   which   arc   placed   diagonally  ;    but, 
though   Chis  forms   Chc   handsomest  arcade 
to  wolk  under,  we  do  not  think  it  displayx 
the  roses  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  broad  L 

arcfaes  of  trelliswork  placed  edgewlse,  which  |    ^  1       H 

we  have  jiut  mentioned ;  and  of  which  fg.  L-    1  \     —  l 

528.  showB  the   elcvalion   and  the  ground  'i  "      i'  T r 

plan.   Where  the  flowcrs  are  to  be  seen  from  [,^.^  L^^J 

without,  the  arcade  may  be  wholly  covered        .       f     J      '      •_?__I<. 

vrith  Bhoots;  but,  in  that  caic,  it  must  be       '^ —  j' 

UDderstood  to  be  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  for  the  appearance  which 
the  flowers  are  to  produce  to  a  spcctator  walking  through  it. 

Eipaliert  of  Boiei,  as  a  aubsticute  for  hedges  in  a  fjower-garden,  may  be 
formed,  by  training  thcm  eicher  on  a  single  wirc  fence  (j%.  529,,  of  which 
j^.  530.  ia  theground  plan),  or  on  adouble  fence,  composed  of  hoop^ron  and 
wiTB,  in  the  manner  indicutcd  iajig.  531.  The  standards,  a  a,  are  of  hoop- 
iroD,  aod  are  k^C  together  at  top  by  the  rod  b,  which  passes  thtough  them; 
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and  thwr  lower  ex- 
treinities  are  ouled  to 
piecei  of  wood  (c), 
which,  wbeo  the  feoce 
is  put  up,  are  buried 
in  the  soJl  to  the  depth 
of  2ft.  or  3ft.,aa  indi- 
cBted  by  the  dotted 
line  if,  so  as  to  keep 
the  espslier  firnily  in 
its  place.  In  the  mid- 
dle  of  each  portion 
(such  as  that  indicated 
in  the  figun;)  ofthe 
eapalier,  and  equidi»- 
tant  from  the  stand- 
arda  of  haop-iron  ,is  the 
sUndard  of  rod-iron 
(of  the  same  thicliness 
as  that  used  for  the 
horizontal  rails),  e ;  to 
which  these  rails  are 
fastened  with  wire, 
merely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  keeping  tlieni 
gteady,  end  at  regular 
distances  from  each 
olher.  The  eBpalier 
may  be  extended  to 
>ny  length,  by  insert- 
ing  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  in 
cylindera  of  tinned 
iron,  Bs  indicated  atf, 
the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be 
of  hooks  and  eyes,  «hich 
is  ihe  Gtrongest  inode, 
though  not  BO  neat  as 
the  other.  The  iron 
rods  arc  generally 
about  Jin.  in  dia- 
meter,  and  16ft.  long. 
Espaliera  of  this  kind, 
being  broader  at  bot- 
tom  than  at  top,  ad- 
mit  of  the  rain  fatling 
OD  all  the  leaves  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
and,  whether  they  are 
corered  with  shruba  or 
treeH,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  or  for 
thrir  fruit,  they  are 
alike  handsome  aod 
advantageous.  Dif- 
ferent  sorts  may  be 
grown  OD  each  side  of 
the  espnlier ;  or  only 
ooe  sort  may  be  ploced 
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in  the  centre;  hair  itBahoots  being  trainedoDone  liite,  and  the  other  halfon 
the  other  side.  We  hRve  had  an  etpalier  of  this  kind  at  Baj>awater,  covered 
witfa  gooieberry  biuhes,  siace  18S4.  It  hu  been  twice  p«inted  with  gas  tar; 
«nd  ia  Dow,  1836,  nevly  aa  alroDg  as  when  it  waa  (irst  put  up.  The  toul 
espeiue  wai  about  U.  6d.  for  a  foot  in  length. 

CUmbing  Rata,  treated  at  Slandardt,  may  be  modiSed  into  Tarioua  fonns. 
Oneof  the  siniplest  ia  to  trun  a  plant  to  a  pole,  of  froai  lOft.  to20ft.  in 
hdght,  fnrmed  of  b  youo^  larch  of  that  lenatb,  the  lide  brancheG  of  which 
hBvebeen  cut  offwithm  6in.  of  tlie  stem.  Iliree  such  trees,  placed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  triangie,  about  2  !t.  on  the  side  at  bottom,  and  terminatins 
kt  B  point  about  SOft.  from  the  graund,  produce  a  very  good  effect;  and,  iT 
denrable,  the  triangle  may  be  enlai^^  at  tlie  base,  or  the  baae  msy  be  Ibrmed 
into  a  square,  and  severBl  poles  used,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  auperstructure  the 
character  of  a  pjramid.  Where  there  is  no  parterre  rosarium,  the  climbing 
roses,  planted  againEt  such  pyramids,  would  form  b  very  ^ood  subEtitute  for 
one.  Where  the  cUmbing  sorts  are  to  form  part  of  a  rasanum,  and  not  to  be 
planted  on  art^des  or  poles,  thej  may  be  trained  to  tbree  iron  rods,  joined  bv 
■TOBller  rods,  aa  exhibited  in  fig.  536. ;  or  they  may  be  trained  to  single  rods, 
tertninating  in  cups,  parasols,  or  mandarin  hats,  a*  nMy  be  recommended  for 
«rittarie,  and  other  twining  pUots,  and  as  cxemplified  in  Jtgi.  533,  534,  and 
53S.     Fig.  536.  may  be  eiecuted  in  a  very  economical  manner,  by  making 
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the  standards  of  lioop  iron,  which  would  be  kept  steady  bv  the  small  iron 
rods  pBHied  hoiizontally  through  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  finire 
teraiinatea  in  a  ball  and  spike ;  the  nse  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  birds Trom 
perdiii^  npon  the  ball,  end  dirtying  the  faliage  and  flowen  below.  Where 
■  collection  of  climbers  is  to  be  planted  in  a,  rosBrium,  or  as  a  rase  avenue 
io  a  flower-garden,  s  siniple  and  permanent  support,  and  one,  Ht  the  ssme 
ttme,  econoniical  in  point  of  expense,  may  be  formed  by  single  larch  trees, 
with  the  Btumps  of  the  branches  leit  on ;  or  with  hoop  iron,  joined  by  wires, 
aa  recotnraended  above  as  a  mode  of  executing^.  536.  Tbis  mode  is  parli- 
calarly  suiiable  where  the  olject  ia  to  dispky  flowen  the  whole  height  of  the 
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standard ;  and  answers  best  for  those  climbers  which  take  thdr  origtn  iroui  R, 
semp^orens  and  R,  indica ;  but  for  such  vigoroua-growing  climbers  as  R,  sem* 
pervirens,  and  of  all  the  varietieB  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  R,  arv^isis,  sinele 
Btems,  with  a  spreading  top,  will  have  the  best  effect ;  because,  in  these  kinds, 
the  beauty,  for  the  most  part,  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  pendulous  shoots, 
and  their  numerous  tufts  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

IVaUs  covered  wUh  Ro*^*-  Roms  are  frequently  trained  against  walls;  and, 
where  a  collection  of  clirabing  sorts  is  so  displayed,  a  very  good  mode  to  keep 
each  sort  within  bounds,  and  to  afibrd  all  an  opportunity  of  equal  display,  is 
to  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  it,  and  to  spread  two 
leading  shoots  horizontaiiy  from  it  to  the  limits  of  the  space  allowed,  and 
afterwards  to  train  these 
shoots  perpendicularly  up- 
wards,  as  in  ^.  537.  The 
side  shoots  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  these  boundary 
stems  are  partly  to  be  cut 
off,  and  partly  to  be  trained 
horizontally,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.  Tbis  mode  of 
training  is  very  well  exem- 
plified  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden ;  but  the  collection  not  being  all  placed  together  in  regular 
series,  it  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

Covering  Rodcwork  unlh  Rotes.  Some  of  the  very  low-growing  kinds,  such 
as  R,  spinosfssima,  produce  a  very  good  efiect  when  planted  among  large 
blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  crevices  of  natural  rocks ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,  that,  in  such  situations,  the  soil  cannot  be  properly  cultivated,  and, 
therefore,  only  unimproved  varieties  should  be  employed. 

Batkett  of  Roset  are  frequently  formed,  in  flower-gardens  and  on  lawns,  by 
pe^ng  the  branches  of  the  roses  close  to  the  eround  with  hooks,  and  sur- 
rounding  the  group,  which  should  be  of  a  round,  oval,  or  basket-Uke  shape, 
with  a  low  frame  of  wire,  or  lattice-work.  In  this  case,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  has  a  good  efiect  when  covered  with  live  moss,  pebbles,  or  shelis. 
Sometimes  roses  of  the  dwarf-^rowing  kinds  are  elevated  in  rustic  basket- 
work,  and  placed  in  the  rosanum  or  the  flower-garden,  or  on  the  lawn. 
These  baskets,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  beds  formed  in  imitation  of  baskets, 
have  a  handle  placed  over  them  to  increase  the  iilusion,  over  which  climbing 
roses  are  trainea. 

Edgingt  to  beds  or  borders,  formed  of  low-growing  roses,  and  hedges,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  790.),  are  not  unfrequent  in  flower-gardens;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  rockwork,  these  modes  of  ^owth  are  not  adapted  for  the  more 
choice  kinds,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proper  cultivation. 

Patchet  of  Rotes  m  Flower^Bordert,  The  rose,  both  as  a  standard  and  as 
a  dwarf,  is  one  of  the  commonest  omaments  of  mixed  flower-borders ;  and, 
nnce  the  introductionof  the  different  varieties  of  A.lndica  andi2.  semperflorens, 
such  borders  bavebeen  fartherenriched  by  planting  annually  patches  of  the  har- 
diest  and  most  free-flowering  of  these  varieties,  and  treating  them  as  herba- 
ceous  plants.  Some  of  the  Noisettes,  and  of  the  very  dark-flowered  varieties  of 
12.  f ndica,  thus  treated,  produce  a  splendid  effect.  The  plants  may  be  struck  from 
cuttin^  in  heat  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  raised  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass,  m  a  shady  border,  the  preceding  year,  potted  in  autumn,  kept  in  a  cold- 

fiit  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May,  in  holes  filled  with 
eaf-mould  or  rich  free  soil. 

PropagaHon,  The  rose,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  aimost  always  propagated  by  taking 
up  the  plant,  and  dividing  it,  or  by  layers.  Whether  the  practice  of  buddi^g 
roses  originated  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  we  are  uncertain ;  but  we 
think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  first  practised  in  France :  and 
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thtB  practice  has  giyen  rise  to  another  revolution  in  rose  culture,  as  remaiic- 
aUe  as  that  ahready  noticed  (p.  800.)  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  China 
roses  as  berhaceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders.  When  roses  were  propasated 
by  layers  or  diyisiony  the  pkints  formed  small  bushes,  in  the  finer  kinds 
seldom  rising  above  2  ft.or  3ft.  from  the  surface;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
practice  of  budding  exotic  roses  on  the  strong-growing  wild  kinds  been 
adc^yted,  than  the  idea  occurred  (probably  between  1790  and  1800)  of 
budding  them  standard  high,  and  thus  produdng  those  tree  roses  with 
fflobular  heads,  covered  with  flowers,  supported  on  steros  from  4ft.  to  6ft.  in 
beighty  or  higher,  now  so  common  in  French  and  British  gardens ;  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  most  fine  gardens  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  roae  is  now  pn^agated  by  all  the  difierent  modes  capable  of  being 
applied  to  ligneous  ptants :  that  most  generaliy  in  use  with  the  ordinary  sorts, 
m  imvate  ^uxiens,  is  by  suckers,  or  by  taking  up  the  entire  plant,  dividing, 
and  replantmg  it.  lu  nurseries,  dwarf  plants  are  generally  raised  by  layers ; 
and  standards  almost  always  by  budding  on  stocks  of  the  oommon  wild  rose. 
Dwarfs  are  aiso  frequently  propegated  by  budding  on  low  stodks ;  and  many 
of  the  kinds  are  increased  by  cuttings.  New  varieties,  also  roses  for  stocks 
in  some  cases,  and  the  common  sweet  briar  always,  are  raised  from  seed. 
We  shall  submit  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  modes  of  propasation,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Crordener^s  Magagme  for  more  minute  detaus. 

jy  Layert.  These  may  either  be  made,  during  winter,  of  the  pieceding 
summePs  shoots;  or,  in  July,  of  the  growing  shoots  of  the  current  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  whole  year  is  gain^,  as  layers  made  in  July  wiU  be  rooted, 
and  ready  to  remove,  the  foUowing  November.  The  young  shoots  of  some 
variecies  of  roses,  such  as  the  Yittoria,  are  veiy  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  hreak 
Offf  at  the  point  where  the  ton^e  of  the  la;^er  is  formed.  To  obviate  this,  it 
bas  been  found,  that,  by  inserting  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  instead 
of  immediately  under  the  bud,  and  merely  producing  a  longitudinal  slit  of  3  in. 
or  4in.  in  length,  through  two  or  three  buds,  and  qjuite  through  the  shoot; 
and  by  keeping  this  slit  open  with  a  little  earth,  a  chip  of  wood,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  most  convenientlv  at  hand,  more  root  fibres  will  be  produced 
than  by  the  common  mode  of  layering;  and  no  risk  will  be  incurred  of 
breaking  the  shoot.  This  mode  of  layering  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Monro  of  the  Brechin  Nursery  (see  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  ix.  p.  301.);  and  it  is 
calcnlated  to  be  of  tbe  greatest  value  to  propapators  of  roses.  Mr.  Monro, 
who,  at  first,  used  small  stones  to  keep  the  slit  open,  afterwards  applied  a 
Itttle  decaved  moss  (fT^num),  or,  inst^  of  this,  a  small  portion  of  grafiing 
clay,  for  tnat  purpose. 

By  CutHngs,  This  mode  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  varieties  which  partake 
of  Rdaa  indica,  R.  semperflorens,  R.  Boursaiilttt,  R,  Noisettuina,  &c.  The 
cuttings  may  dther  be  put  in  during  the  winter  season,  and  protected  by  glass, 
or  eaf^  in  sprinff ;  or,  m  the  course  of  the  summer,  tbey  may  be  made  of  the 
young  shoots  with  their  leaves  on.  In  either  case,  they  are  best  planted  in 
pots  or  pans,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  little  heat.  Ohne  ot  the  most 
expeditious  modes  is,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  of  any  of  the  roses  that  grow 
readily  by  cuttings  into  a  hot-nouse  or  hot-bed,  in  January  or  February. 
The  beat  will  cause  them  rapidlv  to  throw  up  sonie  youne  shoots ;  and,  as 
80on  as  Uiese  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  ttuLcn  ofi^,  however 
tender  or  succulent  they  may  be,  takine  care  not  to  remove,  shorten,  or  injure 
any  of  the  leaves.  Afiier  preparing  tne  cutdngs,  they  should  be  planted  in 
aimd,  a  glass  put  over  them,  and  placed  in  the  same  heat  as  the  piants.  In 
three  weeks,  cuttings  thus  treatea  will  have  rooted,  and  will  be  ready  to  pot 
C&  As  the  old  plants  contmue  to  produce  shoots,  these  may  be  taken  off^for 
cuttings ;  or  the  plants  laised  from  cuttings  may  be  topped  for  that  purpose, 
till  as  many  younp  plants  are  propagated  as  roay  be  wanted.  'Mr.  J.  Elles, 
who  practised  this  roethod  at  LongTeat,  says  that  he  raised  upwards  of  100 
plants  of  Adaa  odordta  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant,  which  only  affbrded 
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three  ctttd^gs  at  the  commenceiDeiit.  (GanL  Mag,^  vol.  vL  p.  428:)  Plaots 
raised  in  this  manoer  ilower  almost  immediately,  and  continue  prodacingfreah 
blossoms  throughoat  the  whole  summer:  they  are  admirablv  calculated  fbr 
being  planted  in  groups  in  mixed  flower-borderay  and  treated  as  herbaceoua 
plantSy  as  recommended  p.  800. ;  and,  when  RX  odonkta  is  ufled^afew  patches 
of  it  will  perfume  an  entire  garden. 

B^  Buddmg.  This  is  a  yer^  j|;eneral  mode  of  propagating  the  rose,  aod  ia 
almost  always  adopted  when  it  is  to  be  grown  as  a  standard.  Mr.  RiTers  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  roses  nerer  bloom  so  finely  as  when  budded ;  and 
that  the  most  proper  and  durable  stock  is  R,  canina,  with  its  ▼arieties ;  whiie 
R,  arv^nsis  is,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  operation  of  buddin^,  in  France,  is 
performed  at  any  time,  from  Februanr  to  September ;  but  pnncipally,  as  in 
England,  during  July  and  August.  When  performed  in  February,  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  taken  off  alon^  with  the  bud»  and  a  cavtty  of  the  same  shape 
is  made  in  the  stock  to  receive  it ;  so  that  this  mode  of  budding  partakes 
much  more  of  the  nature  of  graflinff  than  any  of  the  other  modes. 

The  rose  ia  also  budded  in  Apru,  by  removing  the  bark  only,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  summer;  aod  this  is  what  the  French  call  budding  h  CwUpimt^ 
uud  (with  thepushinff  e^) ;  while  the  ordinary  summer  budding  is  calied  bud- 
ding  drceU  dormant  (with  Uie  sleeping  eye).  For  the  mode  of  budding  with 
a  portioD  of  the  wood  attached,  mentioned  above,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
French  have  any  spedfic  name ;  but  we  shaU  take  the  liberty  of  oslling  it 
niche  budding,  or  notch  budding,  and  the  other  two  kinds  spring  bud£ng 
and  summer  budding. 

Ii/iche  Budt&ig.  The  rose  may  be  budded,  in  Febmary  or  March,  in  tbe 
following  manner :  —  To  prepare  the  bud,  a  transverse  cut  is  made  into  the 
wood,  alittle  below  an  eye  (JSg,  538.  a) ;  which  incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut 
downwardsy     commencing    at    a  533 

short  distance  above  the  eye,  b ; 
care  being  taken  that  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  the  bark, 
as  shown  at  c.  This  bud,  with  a 
portion  of  wood  attached,  is  in- 
serted  in  a  niche  in  the  stock, 
made  as  nearlv  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  \&t  in  the  scion 
by  the  removal  of  the  bud  c,  as  shown  at  g.  In  placing  the  bud  on  the  stock, 
the  principal  thin^  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  bring  th^  norizontal  fedges  of  the 
base  of  the  nicbe  m  the  stock,  and  those  of  the  bud  which  is  to  fit  into  it,  into 
the  most  perfect  contact  possible ;  because  the  union  is  produced,  not,  as  in 
oommon  summer  budding,  by  the  junction  of  the  sofl  wood  of  the  stock  with 
the  nidiment  of  the  sofl  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  bud,  but  by  the 
junction  of  soh  wood  with  sod  wood,  as  in  common  graf^ing.  Dr.  Van  Mons 
recommends  tbe  cut,  or  niche,  in  the  stock  to  be  made  where  there  is  already 
a  bud ;  making  the  horizontal  cut  through  the  base  of  the  bud.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.j  voL  ii.  p.  193.) 

Spring  Buddmg.  When  the  rose  is  to  be  budded  in  spring,  Dr.  Van  Mons 
reoommends  the  scions  to  be  cut  off  before  winter,  and  stuck  into  the  ground 
till  the  moment  in  sprin^,  generaliy  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  b^inning 
of  IMay,  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  539 

wiil  separate  fireelv  from  the  wood : 
the  operation  of  budding  may  then 
be  performed  in  the  usvaI  manner, 
with  the  slight  modifications,  in  re- 

spect  to  future  treatment,  siven  in  ^^  .^ 

tne   following   directions    by  Van         M  IjS^       SlJS^  ^S^i  J 
Mons.    The  bark  of  tbe  stock,  as 
early  in  spring  as  it  will  separate 
firom  tbe  wo^  being  cut  liKe  an 
inverted  T,  as  shown  at  d  mjig,  539.,  the  horizontal  edges  of  this  cut  in  the 
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stocky  and  of  the  shield  of  bark  containing  tbe  bud,  must  be  brought  into  tbe 
mo8t  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  e ;  and  then  bound  with  waterproof 
bast  (J)y  withouty  however,  applying  grafting  clay,  or  grafting  wax.  £ight 
days  after  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  ia  pruned  down  to  the  branch 
which  ia  immediately  above  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  branch  is  stopped  bv 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  side  shoots  are  removed,  and, 
in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  bud  has  pushed  its  fiilh  leaf,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out,  so  as  to  compel  tne  shoot  to  branch  out ; 
and  the  branches  thus  produced  will  bear  flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Surnmer  Buddhg.  This  is  alaiost  the  only  mode  of  budding  in  general  use, 
whether  for  the  rose,  or  for  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  either  in  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent.  The  most  general  method  adopted,  on  the  CSontinent,  of  per- 
forming  it  on  the  rose  is  that  indicated  by^.  539.,  in  which  the  two  cuts  m 
the  bark  form  the  letter  T  reversed,  abr^y  detailed ;  whereas  in  England 
they  form  the  letter  T  upri^ht.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted  according  to 
the  season :  in  spring  budding,  the  slit  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  revened 
(thus,  x)  is  ^h^  ^^^  >  ^^^  i"  Au^ust,  or  summer,  budding,  the  T  slit  ought  to 
be  made  erect ;  because  the  junction,  at  this  season,  takes  place  by  the  descent 
of  the  sap ;  whereas  in  spring  it  is  efiected  chiefly  by  its  ascent.  Where  the 
shoots  produced  fi^om  the  stock  are  weak,  the  buds  may  be  inserted  in  the  matn 
stem ;  more  especially  if  the  stock  is  not  very  old,  and  the  bark  hard.  8ome- 
times,  buds  inserted  even  in  August  will  push  the  same  senson ;  more  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  stock  have  been  well  supplied  with  water :  but,  whether  they 
push  the  first  season  or  the  next,  the  points  of  the  shoots  produced  ought  to 
be  pinched  ofFat  three  or  four  joints  frodi  the  stock,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out ;  because,  when  only  one  long  single  shoot  is  produced  firom  each 
bud,  it  is  liabie  to  be  broken  off  close  to  the  stock,  by  the  wind.  Budding 
early  in  the  season  succeeds  best  on  young  wood ;  and,  during  August  and 
8eptember,  it  succeeds  best  on  old  wood.  Buds  of  the  Cmna  rose  and 
its  varieties,  put  in  in  July,  frequently  flower  the  same  season.  Twdve 
difierent  modes  of  budding  will  be  found  described,  and  iUustrated  by  en- 
gravings,  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.,  and  vol.  x.  p.  305.;  and  the 
various  modes  of  propagating  the  rose  hy  budding  and  graihng  will  be  found 
explained,  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag.yyoL  iv.  p.  381.  Intbis  article,  the  writer  directs  the  buds  to  be 
put  in  trom  the  begmning  to  the  end  of  August,  either  in  the  old  or  young 
wood,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  watering  the  root  well,  in  dry  seasons,  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
assist  the  Ixirk  to  rise.  Budding  with  the  dormant  bud  is,  he  says,  practtsed 
in  May;  sometimes  with  common  roses,  but  more  frequently  with  China 
roses,  fianksias,  Noisettes,  &c.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  any 
stock ;  and  these  should  be  of  only  one  variety,  as  two  sorts  seidom  grow 
with  equal  vigour;  and,  of  course,  the  one  soon  robs  and  destroys  the 
other.  The  bast  ligature  which  confines  the  buds  should  be  pretty  tight ;  and 
a  laurel  leaf  may  be  slightly  tied  ou  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
arch  over  the  bud,  to  defend  it  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  as 
prejudicial  as  the  air.  The  ligatures  may  be  removed,  in  moist  seasons,  after 
a  month ;  but,  in  hot  weather,  not  for  six  weeks  at  least.  The  general  se»- 
son  for  budding  in  England  is  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Augoat ; 
but  in  France  and  Belgiuro,  by  watering  the  stocks,  and  tbe  plants  fi-om 
which  scions  are  to  be  taken,  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  and  by  sorae 
variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  budding  in  June,  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young  shoots,  firom 
which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves ;  and,  fifteen  days  afterwards, 
he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently  swelled  to  allow  their  being  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  the  stocks.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  a  leading  shoot  above 
the  insertcd  bud,  and  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  bud  inserted  will 
probably   not  push   for  six  weeks  or  two  months;  but  if  this  shoot  is 
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■hortened  or  cut  off,  and  att  those  od  the  lower  part  of  the  ttock  removed, 
the  new  bud  will  push  in  two  or  three  wedu;  and  will  flower  the  aame 
seasoD,  if  treated  as  above  directed  for  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  tnserted 
in  Anni.  The  scion  of  a  rofie-tree,  Dr.  Van  Mon8  obsenres^is  aeldom  too 
dry  lor  the  buds  to  sucoeed,  proyided  the  ahield  it  inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of 
wood  behind  its  eye ;  but  wnen  the  bark  is  quite  fresh,  and  full  of  sap»  tfais 
thin  bit  of  wood  is  unnecessary. 

Graftmg  is  occasionally  emplojed  for  propagadng  the  rose,  particularly  in 
the  case  oi  dwarfs.  For  this  purpose,  the  saons  should  be  coUected  in  Marcfay 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  ckv,  1  in.  deep :  the  clay  should  be  pressed  firmly  to 
the  ends  of  the  sctons,  and  the  maw  afterwards  bedded  in  a  pot  fuil  of  earthy 
to  prevent  the  moiBture  in  the  day  from 
evi^ratinff,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoots.  Tiie  pot  of  scions  may  then  be 
set  in  any  shed  or  outhouse,  that  is 
neither  very  diy  nor  very  damp,  for 
three  weeks.  The  object  of  treating  the 
sdons  in  this  manner  is  to  retard  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  be 
more  forward  in  vegetation  than  the 
sdons.  In  Flanders,  where  the  cleft 
mode  is  oommonly  adopted,  care  is 
taken  that  the  saon  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  as  in  fig,  540.  a  a ; 
or  that  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is  made 
sufficiently  near  one  side,  to  admit  of 
the  bark  of  the  scion  fitting  the  bark 

of  the  stock  on  both  of  its  ec^es,  as  shown  at  h  b,  In  grafting  on  the  do^ 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  foUowed,  with  this  addition,  uiat  the  shoulder  e  is 
verv  often  nuiae  to  the  scion ;  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  bud  on  the 
wedge  part  of  it  (</),  as  shown  at  e,  Whip,  or  spUce,  grafting  b,  also, 
sometimes  practiBed  with  the  rose ;  in  which  case,  it  is  essendal  to 
have  a  bucl  left  on  the  lower  extremitv  of  the  sdon,  as  indicated  in 
fig,  541.,  which  would  otherwise  die  oflf  This,  both  in  niche  budding 
and  in  grafting,  contributes  matenaUy  to  success,  on  the  same  princq>le 
that  cuttings  and  layers  are  more  certain  of  roodng  when  they  are  cut 
at  a  joint,  uian  between  the  joints.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vital  prin- 
dple  is  there  more  powerftil ;  and  that  the  germs,  both  of  buds  and 
roots,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  joints  of  the  stems ;  though 
in  some,  as  in  the  common  eim,  they  appear  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  making  the  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  stock  which  b  to  receive  the  scion  that  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  whip,  or  splice,  manner,  the  knife  ought  always  to  be  entered  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  and  passed  upwards.  ^' 

The  ptifts,  in  Belgium,  are  tied  on  with  fine  bast,  which  is  made  water-proof 
by  passing  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of 
afum ;  a  neutral  compound  being  thus  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  Ugature  is  covered  with  marly  clay  in  the  usual  manner,  or  with  grafting 
wax.  (Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  ii.  p.  192.) 

Stocksfor  graftmg  or  Intddmg  Rotet,  On  the  Continent,  as  weU  as  in  Eng- 
land,  these  are  ffenerally  procured  from  the  woods  and  hedges,  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  best  season  for  ooUecting  them  is  November ; 
because  they  can  then  be  immediateiy  planted ;  and  they  wiU  be  in  a  fitter 
state  for  pushing  out  roots  and  shoots  tne  following  spring,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  obtained  tUI  that  season,  or  even  if  they  had  been  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  and  the  planting  delayed  till  spring.  8tocks,  so  procured, 
have  very  few  fibrous  roots,  which  renders  this  attendon  to  thdr  early  plant- 
ing  more  neccssary ;  though  it  must  be  coniessed,  that  roses  wUI  grow  with 
fewer  fibrous  roots  than  aunost  any  other  sort  of  ligneous  plant.     The  best 
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kind  of  wild  rose  for  stocks,  as  already  observed,  is  the  R,  canina ;  and  the 
age  of  the  plants,  or  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  is  of  much  less  conse- 
quence  tban  their  being  healthy,  straight,  and  free  from  knots.  For  dwarfs, 
uiey  need  not  exceed  1  fl.  or  18  in.  in  height ;  but  for  standards  they  may  vary 
from  3ft.  to  6  ft.  and  upwards.  A  very  convenient  height  for  displaying  the 
rose  to  the  human  eye,  is  4ft.,  the  head  being  pruned  so  as  to  rise  about 
18  in.  higher.  For  a  truly  grand  effect,  however,  and  for  forminff  avenues  of 
roses  along  the  walks  in  flower-gardens,  between  which  the  beds  of  flowers 
are  to  be  seen,  the  stocks  ought  never  to  be  iess  than  6  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  would  be  better.  Before  planting  the  stock,  cut  it  over  at  an  angle  of 
50^,  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  or  section,  ending  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
a  bud ;  or,  ir  there  are  two  buds  nearly  about  the  same  height  at  the  top  ^^ 
of  the  stock,  cut  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  injlg,  542.,  leaving 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud.  Ifthe  slope  of  the 
section  is  much  sreater  than  an  angle  of  50%  the  wound  will  not  become 
covered  with  bark,  at  least  in  most  cases;  and  on  its  being  completely 
covered  depends  the  durability  of  the  plant.  Immediately  after  cutting 
tbe  stock  across,  cover  the  wound  with  grafling  clay,  enveloping  it  with 
live  moss,  tied  on  with  water-proof  bast ;  or,  as  the  practice  is  on  the 
Continent,  cover  it  with  a  composition  made  of  the  foUowing  ingredients : 
fivedghths  pitch,  one  eighth  rosin,  one  eighth  tallow,andoneeighth  bees' 
waz,  ail  thorougbly  incorporated ;  or,  one  half  bees'  wax,  and  one  half  pitch, 
which  is  the  composition  commonly  used  in  France;  or  1  Ib.  of  white  Bur- 
gundy  pitch,  J  Ib.  black  pitch,  ^  Ib.  rosin,  ^  Ib.  bees'  wax,  2  oz.  of  tallow,  1  oz. 
pounded  mastic,  and  1  oz.  saltpetre,  which  is  the  mixtnre  used  iuBelgium. 
Kqual  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  with  a  very  little  tallow  added,  we  have 
found  tne  simplest  and  best  mixture  for  covering  wounds  in  ligneous  plants  of 
every  kind ;  and,  for  covering  grafts,  it  has  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little 
sand.  Put  any  of  tbese  mixtures  into  a  pipkin,  and  keep  it  warm  enough  to  melt 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour :  when  cooled  a  little,  dip  the  extreme  point  of 
each  stock  init,so  as  toleave  a  portion  of  mixture,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  over  tne  section ;  or,  if  you  have  neglected  to  periform 
this  essential  operation  till  afler  the  stocks  are  planted,  the  mixture  may  be 
applied  warm  with  a  small  brush.  In  England,  this  process  is  too  generally 
neglected ;  and  the  section  is  neither  covered  with  grafling  clay,  nor  grafting 
wax.  The  consequence  of  this  nefflect  is,  that  the  rains  and  tlie  frost  rot  the 
wood  during  winter,  and  the  drought  cracks  it  during  summer :  it  decays,  and 
leaves  the  stock  hollow;  and,  aher  being  budded,  and  forming  a  head,  the  plant 
is  only  of  three  or  four  years'  duration,  instead  of  lasdng  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  nurser}'men  aay  that  the  price  given  will  not  repay  them  fbr 
taking  so  much  trouble ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  for  a  purchaser  to  pay  a 
h^er  price  for  plants  so  treated,  than  almost  any  prices  for  those  in  which 
this  precaution  has  been  neglected.  When  the  f  tocks  begin  to  push  in  March, 
rub  oflT  all  the  buds,  except  such  as  may  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  section, 
which  will  general W  be  two,  but  never  less  than  one,  or  more  than  four.  The 
shoots  produced  from  these  buds  are  intended  to  be  budded ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  the  prickles  should  be  removed  frora  them  on  the  places 
where  the  buds  should  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  be  not  farther  than  1  in. 
from  their  junction  with  the  stock.  The  operation  of  budding  may  be  per- 
formed  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  supplying  the  stock  with 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  to 
fiicilitate  the  rising  of  the  bark.  Momings  and  evenings  are  the  best  times  of 
the  dav  for  budduig ;  and,  when  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind  prevails,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence  of 
these  winds  on  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  on  the  bud.  In  ceneral,  only 
one  sort  of  rose  ought  to  be  put  on  one  stock,  for  reasons  already  given. 
(p.  803.) 

B^  Seed.    Thc  common  single  sweet  briar  is  always  raised  from  seed ;  and 
sometimes,  aiso,  the  dog  rose,  for  stocks.    The  other  sorts  of  roses  are  only 
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raised  from  seed  whea  it  ia  thou^t  desir^ble  to  procure  new  varieties.  The 
seeds,  in  either  case,  are  separoted  from  the  hips  when  the  latter  are  fully 
ripe ;  and  are  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  and  preserved  dil 
the  following  spring.  They  are  then  sown,  and  thinly  covered  with  soil.  The 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and>  with  careful  treatment,  they  wiil 
flower,  in  most  cases,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year;  but  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
perflorens  will  frequently  flower  the  second  year,  and  somedmes  even  the 
first  year. 

CttUure,  The  rose,  in  an  artificial  state,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  herbaceous  plant ;  in  so  far  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and 
repianted,  that  this  may  be  done  at  almost  any  season,  and,  also,  that  it  should 
have  its  old  wood  cut  out  every  year,  or  every  second  or  third  year. 

PlanHng  roses  should,  in  genend,  be  performed  in  the  autumn ;  but,  with  the 
more  delicate  varieties  of  China  roses,  and  with  B,  multiflora,  R,  moschata, 
and  their  varieties,  it  may  be  deferred  till  spring.  As  roses  have  but  few 
fibrous  roots,  the  operation  of  planting  them  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  per- 
formed ;  the  chief  point  beiug  to  put  some  fresh  soii  in  the  hole  along  with  the 
roots,  and  to  press  the  earth  firmly  to  them.  In  cold  clayey  soils,  Mr.  Riyers 
recommends,  as  thebest  compost  for  roses,  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand ;  and  in 
warm  dry  soiis,  rotten  dung  and  cool  loams.  When  standard  roses  are  to  be 
pLanted  in  a  broad  border,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  those 
nearest  the  walk  should  be  the  lowest,  and  those  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
it  the  highest.  A  border  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide,  pianted  in  this  manner,  with 
five  or  six  parallel  rows,  quincunx  in  the  plan,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  elevation,  has  a  very  splendid  eflect  when  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

Taking  up  and  Replanting,  The  rose,  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf,  ougnt  to  be  talcen  up  every  five  or  six  years,  even  in  good  soils,  and 
have  its  roots  shortened  and  trimmed ;  a  pordon  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
should  also  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  rich  fresh  loam.  In  unfavourable 
soils,  Mr.  Rivers  remarlcs,  this  process  ought  to  be  performed  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Dr.  Van  Moit^  says  that  the  practice  in  Belgiam,  even  in  the 
best  soils,  is  to  take  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  either  replace 
them  in  fresh  soii,  or  throw  them  away,  and  substitute  young  plants.  In  com- 
mon  flower-borders,  where  dwarf  roses  are  not  grafted,  and  wbere,  ofcourse, 
they  produce  suckers  freely,  they  shouid  be  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
replanted ;  the  digp;ing  and  manuring  of  the  border  occasioning  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  soii  relatively  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  thus  producing  nearly 
the  same  eff*ect  as  the  partial  renewai  of  the  soil. 

Pianting  to  retard  the  Flowering  o/  Ro$es,  The  rose  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  at  any  season,  provided  the  shoots  are  shortened,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  leaves;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  liberallysuppliedwith  water. 
Uence  roses,  taken  up  just  before  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and  properly 
pruned  and  replanted,  will  produce  their  flowers  in  November ;  or,  by  planting 
them  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  shady  situation,  and  then  putting  them 
under  glass  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  tbey  may  be  made  to  produce 
their  flowers  about  Christmas.  Practices  of  this  kind  were  formerly  common 
among  the  florists  of  Paris,  but  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  reiinquished 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sweet-scented  Cbina  roses ;  which,  plac«i  in  a 
moderate  heat,  undcr  glass,  in  autumn,  continue  flowering  aU  the  winter. 
Roses  may  also  be  made  to  flower  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  them  liack  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discoverable.  The  phmt,  iu  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  taking  up  and  replanting,  makes  a  second  effbrt  to  produce 
flowers,  which  efibrt  is  not  attended  with  success  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  Rose  des  Quatre  Stusons  is  a  good  sort  for  emplo ying  in  these  operations ; 
and  Dumont  observes  that  this  rose,  when  pruned  immediately  atler  it  bas 
bloomed  for  the  first  time,  niay  be  made  to  produce  its  flowers  during  winter ; 
being,  of  course,  protectcd  by  a  hand-glass,  and  covered  with  mats  during 
very  severe  weather.  In  all  ex(>eriments  for  forcing  roscs  in  the  open  air,  it 
must  be  rcmarked,  that  it  is  csscntial  for  the  soil  to  bc  fresh  and  rich,  and 
thc  situation  favourable. 
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FruniHg,  Tlie  roee  requires  to  be  pruned  eyer^  year ;  the  strong-growing 
hardy  kinds  in  the  autumn,  or  tbe  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  niore  tender 
kinds  early  in  spring.  Dumont  recoromends  pruning  the  early-flowering  sorts 
in  autumn,  and  the  late  sorts  during  spnng;  but  neither  during  winter. 
Bivers  observes  that  pruning  should  always  be  performed  in  October  or 
March ;  but  October  pruning,  he  says,  will  be  found  decidedly  the  most  ad- 
yantageousy  as,  the  plant  having  less  wood  and  fewer  buds  to  nourish  during 
the  winter,  the  buds  left  will  have  acquired  extra  vigour  for  pushing  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a  valuable  reroark,  and  wiil  apply  to  all  figneous  plants 
whatever.  In  the  operation  of  pruning  three  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view :  the  removal  of  the  oid  wood,  because,  in  most  varieties,  it  is  only  the 
young  wood  that  produces  large  and  finely  formed  flowers ;  the  thinning  out  and 
shortening  of  the  young  wood,  that  the  flowers  produced  may  be  fewer,  and 
ooosequently  have  more  nourishment,  and  more  light  and  air,  and  thus  become 
stronger ;  and  the  forming  of  the  head,  or  bush,  into  some  symmetrical  shape. 
Some  varieties  require  much  iess  pruning  than  others;  and  climbers,  and 
most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  should,  in  general,  only  have  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  should  be  but  seldoro,  if  ever,  shortened.  In 
shortening  young  shoots,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three,  or,  at  most,  four 
buds,  should  be  lefl  on  each.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  above  the  bud, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  from  it,  and  sloping  away  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^.  A  standard  rose,  properly  pruned,  will,  in  generai,  pre- 
sent  ahead,  in  the  wintcr  season,  not  more  than  1  ft.  in  diameter;  nevertheless, 
soroe  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will      ,  ^.^ 

flower  very  well  with  heads  of  twice  or     ^'^*^  *^* 

thrice  that  size.  (See  Jigs.  543,  544,  and 
545.)  The  peculiarities  in  trcatment 
which  diflerent  varieties  require,  whether 
as  regards  pruning,  or  other  points  of 
culture,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  names  iii  preceding  pages ; 
and  in  Mr,  Rivers's  observations  on  the 
diiferent  sorts  grown  in  his  nursery  :  sce 
p.  780.  to  p.  783. 

Summer  Prunmg.  By  cutting  out  wood  at  difierent  tiroes  during  sumroer,  a 
snccession  of  roses  may  be  produced,  more  especially  in  the  Noisettes,  and 
other  China  varieties,  and  m  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons :  but  this  practice 
should  ncver  be  adopted  as  a  general  one ;  because,  by  occasioning  extraordi- 
nary  exertion  in  one  season,  it  weakens  the  plants  for  the  year  following. 
The  onl^'  kinds  of  summer  prunin^  that  we  think  generally  applicable  and 
unobjectionable  are,  thinning  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  flower  buds 
as  soon  as  they  are  disccrnibie,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant 
can  bring  to  perfection ;  and,  after  these  buds  have  expanded  and  beguo  to 
decay ,  cuttins  thera  ofl^close  to  the  floral  leaf.  In  performing  this  last  operation, 
none  of  the  Teaves  ought  to  be  cut  ofl^;  because  the  eflect  of  that  would,  with 
many  varieties,  be  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  second  shoot,  and  thus 
to  weaken  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unsightly.  There  are  some  rosea 
which  have  handsome  calyxes,  and  others  which  produce  large  and  showy 
coloured  hips,  such  as  the  apple-bearing  rose :  in  both  these  cases,  instead  of 
cutting  off*  the  decayed  flower,  the  decayed  petals  only  should  be  picked  out ; 
and  this,  also,  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  roses  which,  when  the 
stalks  of  the  decayed  flowers  are  cut  ofl*,  are  apt  to  produce  summer  shoots. 
In  the  case  of  single  roses,  the  cutting  ofl*  of  the  decayed  flowers  is  not 
so  necessary  as  in  the  double  sorts ;  as  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay  which  gives  that  slofenly  appearance,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  what  wc  call  the  gardenesque,  and  what  our  enlightened  and 
elegant  contemporary  and  friend,  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  calls  ia  belle  culture,  as 
being  in  gardenmg  what  the  bef/es  lettres  are  in  literature,  or  the  beaujc  arts 
in  thc  arts. 
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Stakmg  and  T)rammg  Standard  Roics,  AU  Btandard  roses  above  2  ft.  high 
require  to  be  support^  by  stakes ;  otherwtse,  when  the  head  is  loaded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  to  one  side,  and  etther  to  be- 
come  unsightly,  or,  probably,  to  be  broken  off.  In  country  placea,  where  wood 
18  abundant,  the  stakes  may  be  formed  of  poles  or  roda  cut  out  of  co|^ice- 
wood,  or  the  thinnings  of  young  pbmtationfl ;  and,  of  the  former,  those  of 
the  larch,  the  oak,  and  the  asn  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  most 
durable.  Where  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  are  employed  for 
stakes,  the  moat  durable  will  be  those  of  the  iarch ;  and,  where  roses  are 
grown  extensively  in  the  country,  the  most  economical  mode  of  stakine  them 
would  be,  to  make  plantations  of  larches  from  time  to  time,  planted  dose 
together,  and  to  cut  them  down,  as  wanted,  when  of  the  proper  size. 
Where  neatness  and  permanence  are  desirable  objects,  however,  notning  can 

S|ual  the  stakes  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  manuiactured  by  Cottam  and 
allen  of  London,  and  R.  Mailet  of  Dublin.  These  stakes  will  be  found 
described  and  figured,  and  their  weig^t  and  prices  given,  in  the  Gardetier^s 
Mdgazme^  vol.  viiL  p.  556. ;  and  it  wili  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that, 
in  lengths  of  7  ft.,  a  dozen  of  them  wili  weigh  108  Ib.,  and  cost  13«.,  if  the 
stakes  are  formed  wholly  of  cast  iron ;  while,  if  formed  of  wrought^ron  rods 
let  into  cast-iron  sockets,  and  varying  in  size  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  they 
will  cost  from  2s.  to  10«.  6d.  per  dozen.  A  considerable  saving  in  the 
material  used  in  these  stakes  is  made  by  castin^  the  sockets  with  flanches, 
or  fins,  Jig.  532.  b,  and  also  by  casting  the  entire  rod  with  fins,  as  in  JSg, 
532.  a.  These  stakes  are  caiculated  for  roses  which  are  to  have  their  heads 
closely  cut  in :  but  the  Noisettes,  and  various  kinds  of  China  roses,  produce 
most  efiect  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  or  more,  firom  the  stem.  To  train  these  shoots  into  a  regular  head, 
stakes  with  ring  or  parasol  tops,  such  as  J!g.  533.  or  Jig.  534.,  are  usefttl. 
In  general,  tbese  stakes  should  not  be  fixed  till  after  the  roses  have  been 
planted  two  or  three  years,  and  have  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  form 
a  handsome  head  the  first  year  the  stake  is  placed  beside  them.  When 
such  a  stake  as^.  533.  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  ring  at  the  top  should 
stand  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  stock.  This  ring  is 
fastened  to  the  two  iron  iimbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts,  and  is  unscrewed,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  limbs  while  the  standard  is  being  fixed ;  it  is  then  raised 
to  its  piace  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which,  as  aiready  observed, 
should  be  sufficient  in  number  and  length  to  extend  over  the  rine.  Mr.  Law- 
rence,  of  the  Quems  near  Cirencester,  who  appears  first  to  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  traming,  selects  six  or  eight  of  tbe  strongest  shoots  in  spring, 
and  ties  them  to  the  ring  with  tow  twine;  and  if,  fi>om  their  length,  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  blowing  about,  he  ties  strines  to  the 
ring,and  extends  them  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  other  sboots  of 
the  head  are  cut  back  in  the  usual  manner.  Fig.  546.  is  an  acciuBte  sketch, 
taken  in  1831,  from  a  bizarre  de  la  Chine  rose,  which  was  at  that  tune  six 
years  planted.  It  is  needless  to  say,  tluit  it  formed  a  truly  splendid  object. 
Those  who  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  strings  may  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  the  parasol  stake.  (^.  534.)  In  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbur^,  climbing 
roses  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  trained  on  wire  domes,  or  demi-giobes,  or 
demi-ovals,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  found  to  produce  an  excellent  efibct. 
The  wire  rods  are  about  a  qiuuter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Removmg  Suckers  and  Side  Buds  Jrom  ihe  Stocks  on  which  Roses  are  worked 
is  an  operation  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Du- 
mont,  tbat  suckers,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  rose,  do  not 
appear  to  ii\jure  the  plant ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  suckers  of  all 
trees  or  shrubs  that  come  up  at  a  distance  from  the  stem ;  this  being  one  of 
the  modes  of  propagation  which  nature  has  supplied  to  a  considerame  num- 
ber  of  plants,  botn  ligneous  and  herbaceous :  but  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  stcm,  and  shoots  from  the  stem  itself,  are  less  injurious  in  the  case  of 
the  grafted  rose,  than  in  that  of  most  other  grafted  plants.    The  reason  is,  or 
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■eema  to  be,  that  the  nne  itocks  are  alwavB  of  much  more  robust  halrit,  witfa 
rcference  to  the  bciods  grafted  on  them,  than  the  atocka  of  aay  other  grafted 
tree  or  «hrub  whatever. 

JVatenng.  AU  pUnts  in  a  Btate  of  hieh  culture  require  wBtering  in  tbe 
nimmer  season,  otherwise  they  will  not  develope  their  parts  to  a  autGcient 
extent.  The  rose  bush  best  producea  its  flowere  in  the  three  hotteat  months, 
June,  JuljF,  anil  AuKUSt;  and  ndther  in  Britsin,  nor  on  the  Continent,  will 
rotei  eipand  thdr  blouoniB  fiilly,  or  have  atrength  to  reaiat  the  Bttacki  of 
inBectB,  unlesB  the;  are  liberally  Bupplied  with  water.  Befbre  thej  come  into 
flower,  the  leaves  ahould  be  syrineed  every  evening  in  drj  weether,  and  the 
root  abundantly  Bupplied  dther  willi  common  water,  or  liquid  manure.  Dwarf 
roaea  require  lesa  water  than  standerda ;  because  the  nearneaa  of  the  bush  to 
the  ground,  by  covering  the  aoil,  preventa  evaporation.  Lime  water  (that  ia, 
Eme  beld  in  Boludon  in  water,  and  not  Buch  a  miiture  of  lime  snd  wAter  aa 
will  leave  a  coating  of  lime  on  the  pUntB)  ma^  be  uaed,  botfa  with  the  syringe 
and  at  the  root ;  and,  though  it  w3l  not  entirely  destro;  the  aphtdes,  those 
great  enemies  of  roses,  yet  it  will  check  their  mcrease,  and  it  will  totalljr 
destroy  caterpiilars  of  every  kind.  To  destrov  the  aphides,  ofter  syrin^ng 
witfa  pure  water  or  lime  water,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  witli  the 
powdered  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  refuse  snuff,  as  direcled  under  the  head  of 
Insects,  and  the  ayringing  left  off  for  a  few  ibiys ;  after  which  they  ihould  be 
well  washed  with  dean  water. 

Oroiang  in  PoU  and  Farcing.  The  dwarf-growing  roaea,  and,  indeed,  mort 
sorts  aa  dwarft,  may  be  grown  in  pots ;  care  being  taken  to  tum  them  out  of 
tfae  pota  onee  a  year,  and,  after  trimming  their  roota  and  ahoots,  to  repot 
tfaem  in  fresh  soil.  60  complete  is  the  command  of  the  cultivator  over  m 
rose  in  a  pot,  that,  with  the  aid  of  glaas,  a  choice  of  sorts,  and  the  ^wer  of 
applying  a  very  little  faeaL  in  tfae  wintcr  montfaa,  fae  may  have  rosea  in  abun- 
dtuice  lUl  the  year.  Cabbage  and  moGS  roses,  when  they  sre  to  be  fdrced, 
ibould  be  taken  up  out  of  the  free  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering. 
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and  their  wood  is  ripened ;  they  should  then  be  pnined  and  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  sttuation  till  taken  into  the  house.  Moss  roses,  introduced  into  a 
pit  or  hot-house  on  the  IstofOctober,  wiU  blossom  by  ChristDias-dav;  thoaeon 
the  Ibt  of  November,  from  the  midcUe  of  January  to  the  middie  of  February ; 
those  on  the  Ist  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March ;  those  on  the  Ist  of  January,  irom  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  those  on  the  Ist  of  February,  from  the  middle  of  AprU  to  the  middle  of 
May;  and  those  on  the  Ist  of  March,  from  the  middle  of  Ma^^  to  the  middle 
of  June;  when  some  of  the  eariier  varieties  of  moss  rose  wiU  be  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air.  (  See  the  details  on  forcing  the  rose,  given  in  the  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  i. 
p.  122. )  During  the  forcing  season,  the  plants  ought  to  be  supplied  UberaUy  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  they  are  &ept}  and  with  as 
much  light  and  air  as  can  be  admitted  without  chiiling  them  ;  they  may  also  be 
watered  occasionally  with  Hquid  manure.  Where  a  regular  system  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  ou,  there  snould  not  be  less  than  four  houses  or  pits ;  viz. 
one  for  commencing  the  process,  in  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
50^,  and  where  the  piants  may  remain  a  fortnight ;  another,  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  rcmoved,  where  the  temperature  may  be  60^  or  6S° ;  a  third,  in 
which  they  ought  to  remain  six  weeks,  or  tUl  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they 
ought  to  be  reinoved  to  the  fourth  house  or  pit,  whcre  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  (which  is  about  that  of  living-rooms),  to  prepare 
them  for  being  removed  thither.  (See  Enevc  of  Gard.y  edit.  1835,  J6045.) 
Those,  howevcr,  who  are  contented  with  J?osa  i.  odorata,  or  any  other  sweet- 
smelUng  variety  of  Chiua  rose,  may  have  roses  aU  the  winter,  without  a  tithe 
of  thia  trouble  and  expense,  by  keeping  them  in  a  house  or  pit,  at  the  tem- 
perature  of  50'-'. 

Insects,  The  insects  that  attack  rose  trees  are  of  several  kinds,  all  very 
destructive,  and  all  very  difficult  to  destroy  ;  principally,  because  the  means 
for  their  destruction  are  seldom  resorted  to  tUI  their  ravages  have  commenced. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  aphides,  commonly  cailed  green  flies,.or 
plant  lice,  which  are  well  known  to  all  rose-growers.  These  insects  lay  their 
sinall  black  egg&  in  autumn,  generaliy  near  the  axils  of  the  buds,  so  that  the 
young  brood  uiay  be  conveniently  placed  for  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots 
when  they  appear.  In  mild  seasons,  tliese  eggs  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  the  msects  produced  are  few  and  inconspicuous,  many 
being  generally  destroyed  by  the  cold.  Those  that  remain,  after  twice  casting 
their  skins,  arrive  at  thcir  full  growth  about  AprU,  when  they  b^n  to  breed. 
"  According  to  Richardson,  the  Brst  brood  consists  entirely  of  females;  and 
each  of  these  produces  a  numerous  progeny  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sex.  These,  though  themselves  produced  from  eggs,  are  viviparous. 
A.third  generatiou  appears  in  May ;  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  each 
supply  two  more.  In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  generations 
are  produced ;  two  of  them  in  August,  and  the  last,  which  consists  of  both 
males  and  females,  about  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  femaies  of 
this  latter  race  the  eggs  are  produced  which  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
species  for  the  following  year.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  branch  buds,  that  the  future  young  may  be  the  more  easUy 
supplied  with  nourishment  (as  before  mentioned) ;  and  some  continue  to  lay 
tiU  the  beginning  of  Novembcr.  The  eggs,  at  first,  aregreen,  but  soon  become 
perfectly  black :  they  adhere  to  the  branches  by  a  viscous  matter  that  sur- 
rounds  thein,  and  remain  uninjured  by  the  frost  of  winter."  (Fhil.  TVatu»^ 
voi.  xli.  p.  182.) 

It  wUl  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  best  time  for  destroying  the  aphis  ia 
whUe  it  remains  in  the  egg  state,  as,  if  suflered  to  breed,  it  muItipUes  to  a 
frightful  extent.  For  this  purpose,  wash  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  rose 
bushes,  diuing  winter,  with  a  composidon  of  strong  tobacco  water  and  soft 
soap ;  or,  if  this  be  thought  too  expensive,  with  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  200° ;  in  both  cases,  cleaning  the  branches,  aftcr  the  composition  or  hot 
water  has  been  applied,  with  a  smail  paintcr's  brush.     Shouid  this  prccau- 
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tionary  meMure  have  been  negiecteci,  rare  ■hould  be  laken  to  watch  for  the 
•ppearBnce  of  the  fint  brood,  and,  as  eoon  aa  the  inseclB  are  perceived,  to 
destroy  them  with  lime  or  tobacco  water,  or  by  fumtgBtion ;  laking  care  never 
to  use  the  nearijr  boiling  water  Bfler  the  buds  are  expanded,  though  it  will  not 
do  the  alighteat  injury  before  that  period.  Each  aucceeding  brood  being 
much  more  nunieraus  than  those  which  preceded  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
destroj;  till  the  sumnier  InYiods,  if  suSered  to  appear,  completely  clothe  tfae 
young  shoots,  so  aa  to  make  them  geem  nearly  three  tinies  their  Datural  thick- 
nesa,  In  this  state,  the  best  remedj  is  to  nut  J  Ib.  of  the  best  atroog  tobacco 
iuto  a  gaQon  of  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  iniiiBion  has  become  cold,  to  dip 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  letting  them  remun  a  few  seconds  in  the  waler,  and, 
if  they  are  in  a  very  bad  «tate,  goipg  over  them  b  necond  time.  After  this  ihe 
shoots  shouid  l>e  carefully  washed  wiib  clean  water,  and  the  insect  will 
generally  t>e  found  to  bedestroyed.  (See  Gard.Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  SI5.)  Choice 
plants  maj  be  freed  from  the  aphides  by  going  over  the  whole  plant  with  a 
sod  brush  ;  laying  the  infected  nhoota  in  the  polm  of  one  haiid,  aod  brushinc 
off  the  inaecta  with  the  other.  Pruning  is  of  little  use,  as  the  apbidea 
generBlly  attadc  all  the  jouugBbootsofa  plant  at  the  same  time.  (8eeEiuj/c. 
of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  10760  The  nlonla  may  also  be  eyringed  with  waier 
m  the  evening,  and  tben  dusted  witn  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  or  refuse 
anuff;  or  they  msj  be  sjringed  with  lime  water.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  A'phis  ross  aliiiost  surpasses  belief.  "  Reaumur  bas  cnlculated  thet,  in 
five  ^erations,  one  aphis  maj  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendanlg ; 
and  m  ordinary  seasona,  there  are  ten  generatious  produced 
on  rose  bushes  in  the  space  of  nine  months."  (%e&  Knryc  r\f  547 

Goni..p.  1076.) 

ThelHrvB,orgrub  (^.547.  b),  of  the  tady-bird  (i)  should 
always  be  spared  bj  gardeners,  as  it  lives  on  the  aphides, 
Hiis  grub  is  short  and  thick,  of  a  blackish  purple,  spotled 
irith  jellow  or  black,  and  is  very  acCive.  A  few  of  these 
insects  would  soon  clear  a  tolerably  large  rosarium  of  the 
aphidea.  The  larvs  of  several  fiies  (S^hua  Fr.)  (c)  are 
(wiished  with  a  singular  mouth,  armed  like  a  trident,  witli 
three  points,  for  translixing  their  prey,  of  which  tbey  devour  I 
amanng  nnmbers.  Small  singing  birds  bIso  destroy  great 
numbers. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  amatl  moths,  though   not  so  destructive  aa  the 

Shides,  bIso  materialjy  injure  the  buds  andyoung  ahoots  ofrose  trees.  One 
these  is  of  a  Green  coloiir,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  on  its  bodj: 
it  sews  up  the  lender  leaves  bj  meana  of  silken  threads,  and  takes  its  sration 
within.  concealed  from  all  obaervetion.  The  leaves  of  che  roae  tree  are  often 
marked,  in  auiumii,  on  their  upper  surfacea,  in  various  direcdons,  wilh  broad 
brown  tines,  leaving  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  che  middle.  This 
citrious  af)pearaDce  is  produced  b^  the  smali  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth 
(Microsetia  rvficapit^la  StephS),  which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  The  caterpillar, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearly  two  lines  long,  and  of  a  jellow  orange  colour,  with 
■  bronm  mark  down  the  tMck.  It  lives  upon  ihe  thickness  of  the  pulp  uoder 
the  epidennis ;  and  the  brown  mark  is  caused  bj  the  epidermis  drying,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  insect  having  eateo  ttie  sututance  of  the  lesf  t>eneuh.  The 
Uack  mark  i«  produced  by  its  ^esCa,  or  eicrement.  The  caterpitlar  is  full 
grown  atnut  ihe  24th  of  October,  when  it  eals  its  waj  out  of  the  leaf  for 
the  first  lime,  aod  crawls  down  the  tiranches  and  atem,  until  ic  has  found  a 
convenient  place  to  fii  itscocoon.  The  perfectinsect  is  calledthered-headed 
pygmy  by  Haworth ;  and  it  is  so  small,  that  the  espanaioD  of  its  wingB  mea- 
■ures  ontj  two  lines  and  ttiree  quarters.  (l&id.) 

Others,  and  perhaps  the  mosC  destructive,  of  the  insect  enemies  of  rose 
trees  are  ihe  caterpillars,  grubs,  mamots,  or  larvfe,  of  one  of  the  saw  llj  tritie 
(7%nthredtnidte),  which,  when  full  grown,  just  before  ihej  change  into  ihe 
pnpa  state,  are  atiout  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill. 
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wfth  a  brown,  aiid  loiaetimes  rather  glaucaui,  body,aiid  a  black  besd.  ThcM 
cUeqiillan  are,  at  firat,  yery  iiiibU,  and  look  lue  littie  tH«wn  gruba;  thejr 
geDerBlly  begin  to  sppear  in  the  latter  end 
of  Apnl,  or  tbe  begmning  oF  Hay,  when 
the  roBeJmds  on  tbe  young  shootE  are  ooly 
partiallf  developed.  At  Ibis  seaton,  the 
tniihea  ibould  be  locked  carefuU}!  orer,  and 
the  insectH  picked  off  with  the  hand.  If 
thia  should  M  neglected,  two  or  three  buda 
in  erery  cluster  will  be  destroyed,  or  be- 
come  what  u  commonly  called  «omeaten, 
produdng  only  damaged  ot  BbordTe  flowerE. 
Theleaf-cutter  bees  aUo  frequently  Bttack 
roae4eaYea,  out  of  which  they  cut  circular 
[neces  to  aerve  for  lining  their  celle.  He. 
Bschile  Willughbv^,   and  M.  centunculiriB 

(^.&4S.)are  thekindBthatmoBtfi«(]uently        • 1 1 

attack  rose  trees.  ^ 

Gekus  XII. 

a 

LO^WE.!!  Lindl.     The  Lowba.     Un.  Sytl.  Icos&ndria  Pol;gynie. 

UauifiatUo».    liDdl  BK  R«.,  L  1961. 

afmomgmi.    Ah  ip  PmU.  Mn£ fjmU.  in  11«.  Meaog. 

&iM{\m.  In  codipUiHiil  Is  ttac  Sct.  Mr.  LaiK,Tnit\\mt  B4 
brtdfe ;  1  itDUaiun  nmr  ntirtlng  In  Midein,  tcam  whoe  bnCi 
we  c^iEctlnipaitMiil  naulti.  iUtiJlif  In  Am.  «cf.,  L  IS6L] 

GenericCiaracltr,^.  The  geuus  Ldwea  bftBbeenseparatedfhim  thatof  Adn 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  the  fbllowing  reBsoni ;  which,  independently  of  their 
application  to  this  genus,  we  coDEider  to  be  extremel;  intereating  and  im- 
portant,  in  a  phytiological  and  aystematic  point  of  «iew.  It  has  alwaya 
appeared  to  ub,  lince  ever  we  b^^  to  thiuk  on  the  aubject,  that  neither 
genera  nor  species  ougbt  to  be  founded  upon  mere  technicsl  difierences  in 
any  one  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  ordera  and  clasBea  are  in  the  Linnsan  lys- 
tem ;  but  on  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  all  the  circuDOEtances  con- 
nected  with  it,  aa  the  orders  and  tnbes  are  according  to  the  natural  system. 
"  It  ia  well  known,"  Dr.  Lindley  obaerres, "  that,  aince  the  days  of  Linnsus, 
the  cbaractera  of  thegeneraof  flowering  planta  have  been  exclusively  taken 
ftom  the  orrana  of  fructification;  while  thoae  of  v^etation  have  been  rigor- 
ously  excluded.  This  haa  arisen  fhun  the  fonner  having  been  aupposed,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  more  conatant  in  their  modifications,  and  less  subject  to 
Tariation  than  the  latter.  No  other  reason  can  be  BSEigned  for  the  value 
thua  exclusivel^  ascribed  to  the  oigans  of  fhictification.  It  is,  bowever, 
time  that  botaniata  ahould  diaembarTaaa  themaelvesof  thisancientprejudice; 
and  that  they  should  admit  publicly  that  by  wfiich  they  are  constantly  in- 
fluenced  in  privBte;  viz.  that  important  modiflcationa  of  the  organs  of 
fwetBtion  arc  auf&cient  to  divide  into  gene^a  species  wliich  do  DOt  essen- 
ti^y  diflerin  tbe  organs  of  fructification.  Of  tnia  thelndian  cypripediums 
are  one  instance;  the  Kenus  yegindo  is  another;  and  the  Bubject  of 
this  aiticle  is  a  third.  The  structure  of  the  flower  of  L6wea  is,  ia  erer)' 
part,  that  of  a  rose ;  but  ita  foliace  is  not  erea  that  of  a  rosaceous  plant ; 
there  b^g  no  trace  of  stipulE.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  BDalogaus  to 
the  terminal  ^inna  of  a  rose  leaf ;  fbr  there  is  no  irace  of  tbe  arttculation 
upcn  the  petiole,  which  is  required  to  iudicate  a  reduction  of  a  compound 
Iraf,  aa  we  find  id  Birberii ;  ndther  can  thej  be  considered  aa  coimuent 
atipulse,  for  the  venation  ia  not  what  would  be  found  under  Euch  circum- 
ilancea,  but  predseljf  that  of  an  ordinary  leaf."  {Bot.  Seg.,  1. 1861.) 


Faritlla.    Soliige,  In  Dtc.  Fnd.,  hu  chnncliiUai]  Ibm  Ibmu  dT  tlili  i 

"..  birttTiMi^  FaU.,  whicliiieilveuTiiiictiHar  U/mta,  u '-■•-— 

Jl  £.  b.  1  jliJra  S»r.— PricLa  upiHI  tll»  Itcni  nlpulit  . 

Jt/,.   llL   E  kAUIu  Scr.  —  SlelD,  prlcklo,  uiil  learei  tiIt 
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jt  1,  L.  BERBEaivo^i.th^  ImuU.    The  Berberry-Jeared  Lowea. 

HrmtHlcalltn.    LiDdley  Id  Bot.  Rei.,  t  IS8L 

%Hwm.  Jliln  •imi^rMli  &iL  Mon.  AUert.,  SSO.,  PorwL  Urti-,  x.  101.,  (UM>r'(  Knue, 
S.  *».  itL  L  «9.  i  S.  krtAffMto  J'««,  Id  Dn.  Aa.  Frtr.,  la  379.  t  ia  r.  S.;  H^iUif  sS^i. 
D,  lOSI.,  Jtt.  Sdm.  Kik.,  kI  t.,  3,  pSSB.,  SsHd  In  Khi'i  C^dop^Mi,  AnfoMiTAii..  1.  nT  LK, 
LfaA  Botnm  J<<>w«,,  p.  1-,  Fnoch  edltkiD,  p.  E&,  Dte.  Frod.,  i.  p,  eos.,  Sfremg,  SmM.,  %. 

Xmtmfi^    Bot  R<t.,  L  tlfil.i  Find.  Lond.,  L  lOI. ;  OUrlcr'»  Vojmte,  &.  n.  Mti.  t.  <3. ;  Nor. 

AO.  FMiopoL.  10,  L  10.  t  i.  i  JMouti  Boi..  1.  L  a. ;  ud  oui  /(.  Ma 
J^i?.  CAar,,  ^c.       Leavet   undivided,  without   atipulea, 

obovBte.<niueate,  serrated  at  the  tip,     Pricldes  Jecur-  ,j 

rent,  and  of  tfae  colour  of  ivon.     Sepals  eotire,  nit>< 

spHtiiulate.     Petala  yeUow,  meTked  with  purple  at  the  , 

bate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.)   An  undershnib,  a  HHtive  ^ 

of  Peraia,  near  Amadan,  where  it  abounds  in  saltish 

8oil ;  and  also  in  fields  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Blwend, 

and  in  the  Deeert  of  SooDgaria.     It  was  introduced  in 

1790,  grows  to  the  height  of  S  ft,,  and  flowers  in  June 
'  'uly. 

Soliue,  Id  Dic.  Frai 

n.  »»4<i«Uli  FajL,  which  >< 

prick^  ind  "iMTei  tJItMt.    Iwwiputaui^lll^^^u! 
itter^DVt 

Dricriptian,  ^c.  The  plant  of  thia  apecies  b  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural  Society  is  an  underBhnib,  with  reciunbent,  sleDder,  and  ratber  in- 
tricate  brauches,  and  whitish  leaves.  It  rarely  fJowers ;  and,  in  r^ard  to  its 
propegadon  and  culture,  Dr.  Lindlej,  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  for  AuguM,  1829,  re- 
manis  that  no  more  appears  to  be  now  knowu  of  il,  than  waa  at  the  period 
of  its  (im  introduction  in  1790.  "  It  rBsista  cidLivation  in  a  remarlcable  man- 
ncr,  ■ubmitting  pennanently  neither  to  budding  nor  grafting,  oor  lajering,  nor 
atiiking  (rom  cuttings,  nor,  in  sbort,  to  any  of  those  operations,  one  or  other 
of  which  succeeds  with  other  pknts.  Drought  does  not  auit  it  j  it  does  not 
thriTeinwet;  heat  has  no  beneficial  effect,  cold  no  preiudicial  influence; 
eare  doea  Qot  improve  it,  neglect  does  not  injure  it.  Of  all  the  numerous 
■eedliiwt  raiaed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  {lOTa  seeds  sent  bome  by  8ir 
Henry  Wilcock,  and  distributed,  Bcarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are  still 
growing  in  a  peat  borderio  the  Chiswick  Garden,  but  theyare  tanguiahing 
and  unfaealthy ;  and  we  confess  that  observation  of  them,  in  a  living  siate,  fbr 
nearly  four  years,  has  not  suggested  a  single  method  of  inproving  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  species."  (Bot.  Reg.,  1261,)  These  plants  stul  remain  without 
increase:  bul  young  plants  may  be  obtained  io  some  of  the  nurseriea,  which 
have  been  ruaed  firom  aeeds ;  and  at  Vienna,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hr. 
CJiarlea  Rauch,  it  succeeds  ptffectly  by  faudding  on  the  common  dog  rose. 


B  L.  bL  3  AaCWrbin  St 


Sect.  V.    Po'he£  Ldndt. 
Genus  XTII. 


CRAT.S'GU8  LindL     The  Thorn.    Lm.  Si/it.  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentngfnia. 
UtmltpeallBii.    UnM.  In  Lin,  Triiu.,  13.  p,  109, ;  D«.  Prod.  S.  p,  GiG.  t  Don'!  HUL,  t.  p,  aiS. 
Srmem^ma.     CnttriuM  ind  jr^llui  n.  ef  Lin.  end  othen  )  mtirr,  Aliiln',  ■nd  Ai&plne.n'.  ; 

Dosrii,  Uilieer,  ind  VMfti,  atr. ;  Dodid,  DbCcjI:  aptmi,  AoJ. ;  iiul  E^ao,  Sftt. 
Drrtwaliom.   FI0D3  kralot,  tti«£th  i  1n  refetcciGO  to  tiie  hATdDBai  MDd  tttno^th  ot  the  VDod 

DeuriplUat,  J^c.     The  spiecies  are  small  deciduoiu  treea  or  shrubs,  mostly 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  Amcrica,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  end  the 
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north  of  Africa.  One  of  them,  the  common  hawthorn»  is  weli  known,  through- 
out  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  spedes  aU  flower 
and  fruit  (reely ;  and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  plants 
of  considerable  longcWt^.  Almost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  red;  thougfa  in  some  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green. 
Ali  the  wecies  ripen  fhiit  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  London,  most  of  them 
abundantfy ;  by  which,  or  by  grafting,  they  are  ^nerally  propagated.  When 
the  species,  which  have  naturally  a  dwan  habit  of  growth,  are  intended  to 
assume  the  character  of  low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  high  upon 
C.  Oxyac4ntha,  C.  cocdnea,  or  on  some  other  of  the  strong-growing  kinds; 
in  consequence  of  which  practice,  this  genus  fumishes  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  smali  trees  for  ornamental  grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family 
whatever.  All  the  species  wiil  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but 
they  will  not  grow  vigorously  in  a  soil  that  is  not  deep  and  freQf  and  rich 
rather  than  poor.  Whether  as  small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admi- 
rably  adapted  for  plantiug  grounds  of  limited  extent ;  and  espedally  for  small 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  Thev  are  not  only  higfaly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  (a  period  which  extends  nrom  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  commencing  with  C,  purpiirea,  and  ending  with 
C,  cordata),  but  also  when  they  are  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  which  includes  a 
period  comraencing  with  C  purpiirea  and  C.  n^gra,  m  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  foliowing  spring  or  summer ;  C  mexicana,  C.  virgf nica, 
and  some  other  species,  retaining  their  fruit  all  the  wnnter.  Of  all  the  genera 
of  hardy  deciduous  li^eous  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  there  is 
notone  which,takingit  altogether,  can  be  compared  with  the  genus  C^tse^gus. 
AU  the  species  may  be  trained  either  as  small,  handsome,  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque  trees ;  or  as  beautifiil  and  picturesque  shrubs ;  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  cultivator.  They  have  all  a  characteristic,  neat,  orderly  manner  of 
growth ;  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vigour,  nor  so 
rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves  are 
remarkably  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufled ;  their  flowers  appear  in  masses  so 
abundant,  in  some  species,  as  almost  to  cover  tbe  plant  in  the  flowering  season ; 
and  their  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  flowors.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  white,  and  they  are  mostly  more  or  less 
fra^nt ;  some  of  them,  as  the  common  hawthorn,  being  particularly  so : 
theur  colour,  though  white  at  first,  yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
mon  double-flowered  hawthom,  dies  off  of  a  very  fine  pink ;  and  there  are 
several  pink  flowered  varieties  of  the  common  hawthom  which  are  strikingly 
omamental.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  C,  spathulata,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  to  that  of  C,  mexicana,  which  is  about 
as  laige  as  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  colour  of  the  fruit,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green,  and  includes  many  varieties  of  shade. 
The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  C,  Azardlus,  C,  Aronia,  C  odoratissima, 
and  C  tanacetifolia,  are  a^reeable  to  the  palate ;  and  those  of  all  the  spedes 
are  greedily  devoured  by  singin^  birds  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  uirush 
family.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  singing  birds,  both 
as  such,  and  for  the  good  they  do  in  keeping  down  insects,  the  genus  Cra- 
tae^s  ought  to  be  planted.  All  the  spedes  and  varieties  are  exceedingly 
hardy ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  might  be  propagated  in 
aa  great  numbers  as  the  common  hawthorn.  Most  of  the  spedes  womd  make 
excellent  hedges ;  and,  were  it  only  the  practice,  in  planting  hedges  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  highways,  to  introduce  here  and  there,  as  standards, 
thirty  or  forty  sorts,  which  might  be  r^sed  from  seed,  the  oraament  to  the 
countr^  would  be  such  as  those  only  can  form  an  idea  of  who  have  seen  the 
coUections  of  Cratae^us  at  White  Knights  near  R^ing,  or  at  Courset  near 
Boulogne,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  tbey  are  in  fruit.  Finall^, 
if  a  man  were  to  be  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  singie  tree  or  shmb  on  it, 
with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants  to  form  all  his 
plantations,  shrubberies,  orchards,  and  flower-gardens,  where  would  he  find 
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B  genus  that  would  afford  him  so  many  resources  as  that  o£  CVatv^ua  ?  The 
most  complete  collection  of  thorns  in  Eneland  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges»  where  we  examined,  on  June  18th,  1836,  plants  of  nenriy 
80  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  distinct.  There  are  onlv 
two  or  three  kinds,  that  we  know  of,  in  England,  not  included  in  this  cof- 
lecaon,  Tiz.  C  orientalis  var.  Leecjno,  some  varieties  of  C,  Oxyac&ntha, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  Nepal  seedlings  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden, 
wbich  may,  probably,  prove  to  belong  to  this  genus.  We  shall  give  Messrs. 
Loddiges'8  litft,  together  with  our  synonymes,  in  an  Appendix,  for  the  use 
of  intended  collectors  or  purchasers.  There  is  a  collection  at  Somer* 
ford  Hall,  in  8taffordshire,  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  was  made  by  General  Monckton,  who,  like  ourselves,  is  an  enthusiastie 
admirer  of  this  genus.  The  best  coUections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Botanic  Chirden,  and  in  Lawson^s  Nursery.  At  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Boume,'Esq.,  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genus, 
there  is  a  collection  ahnost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  selected 
by  Mr.  Boume,  personallv,  from  almost  all  the  principal  nurseries  in  Europe. 
The  best  collection  of  full-grown  trees  of  this  genus,  m  England,  is  at  White 
Knights ;  and  of  fuli-grown  trees,  in  France,  at  Courset.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France,  is,  or  was  in  1828,  in  the 
Pepiniere  de  Luxembourg.  There  are,  also,  good  collections  in  the  nur- 
senes  of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon ;  and  of  MM  Baumann,  at  BoUwyller. 
The  best  coUection  in  Belnum  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels ;  and  the  best 
in  Germany  are  those  in  Uie  Floetbeck  Nurseries  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
Gottinsen  Botanic  Gku^den.  In  Poland  there  was  formerly  a  tolerably  good 
coUection  in  the  Botanic  Gko^den  at  Warsaw;  and  there  is  stiU  a  considerable 
namber  of  spedes  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niezdsvicdz,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  of  which  some  account  wUI  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  present  volume.  In  Russia,  in  the  Govemment  Garden  of 
Odessa,  now  under  the  care  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Descemet,  conseUIer  de  cour, 
who  was  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  8t.  Denis,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  collection 
of  45  sorts,  chiefly  planted  since  1820.  In  America,  judging  from  the  nur- 
Berymen's  cataloffues,  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  appears  to  be  in  Prince*s 
Nursanr,  near  New  York ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Bartram*s  Bo» 
tanic  Gbrden,  and  at  the  Woodlands,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  senus  CVats^s  did  not  excite  much  attention  tiU  the  commenc^ 
ment  of  the  present  century;  since  which  period  the  number  of  sorts  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
From  the  excellent  coUection  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  from  the 
duplicates  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  almost  all  the  species 
having  fruited,  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  the  different  sorts  of  this  genus 
mnch  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  genera  we  have 
treated  on  in  this  work;  and  we  give  the  following  enumeration,  perfectly 
aatisfied  that  the  different  kinds  we  have  naroed  are  distinct ;  though  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  of  what  are  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  and  of 
what  are  only  varieties.  Neither  have  we  pretended  to  give  stnct  definitions 
of  either  species  or  varieties ;  deeming  such  definitions,  even  when  more  cor- 
rect  than  we  could  make  them,  of  comparatively  Uttle  use  in  practice.  If 
definittons  fUUy  answered  the  end  intended^^by  them,  there  would  not-  have 
been  the  connision  of  names  which  now  exists  in  every  genus,  except  in 
those,  aU  the  spedes  of  which  have  been  seen  in  a  living  state  together,  by 
one  or  by  several  botanists. 

In  classing  tbe  species  of  this  genus,  as  in  the  case  of  most  others,  there 
are  two  mcraes  which  may  be  adopted.  By  one,  the  difierent  sorts  may  be 
arranged  in  sections,  according  to  some  technical  distinction,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  that  of  the  leaves ;  the  entireness,  or  d^ee  of  incision,  of  the 
latter,  &c. ;  and  by  the  other  mode  the  kinds  may  be  thrown  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  the  majority  of  their  points  of  resembiance.    We  have 
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adopted  the  latter  mode,  thoug^y  perhapfl,  not  always  the  eaaiest  for  disco- 
venng  the  name  of  a  smgje  spedes ;  because»  when  once  the  spedes  are 
known  wluch  form  the  types  ot  the  difierent  groops,  it  will  be  found  [M«fer- 
abie  to  the  other  mode»  both  for  aflcertaininf^  the  names,  and  fi>r  studyuig  the 
plants,  and  impressing  their  characters  and  unagefl  on  the  memory.  In  order, 
however,  that  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  both  modes,  we  shall  give» 
afl  an  appendiz  to  this  genus,  a  technical  daflsification  of  tfae  spedeB  and 
varieties  as  drawn  up  for  ufl  by  Mr.  Gordon  (a  deacendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mile  End  nurseryman  of  that  name),  the  foremitn  of  the  arbo^ 
ricultural  department  in  the  London  Horticultural  Sodet/a  Garden. 

The  price  of  dwarf  plants  of  almost  ail  the  spedes  (ezcept  C  Ozya* 
Gfrntha),  in  the  London  norseries,  is  U.  6^.  each;  and  of  standards,  2s,  6d»: 
at  BoUwyller,  1  franc,  or  1  fiwic  and  50  cents ;  and  standards,  2  or  3  firancs : 
at  New  York,  the  price  varies  firom  85  to  50  centfl.  If  there  were  socfa  a 
demand  for  the  plants  as  we  think  there  ought  td  be,  seediings  of  most  of 
the  flpecies  ndght  be  sold  at  about  treUe  the  prioe  of  tlie  smUmgs  of  the 
common  thom  used  in  hedgemaking.  (See  C  Ozyadmtha.) 

§  L  Cocctnea. 

Sect,  Char^  4^c.    Leaves  cordate,  iolied,  acutely  serrated.    Flowers  and  fi^t 
iarge.     The  piants  also  iarge,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

S  1.  C.  cocci'nba  L,    The  scariet^rtt^cf  Thom. 

tdmt$leaUm.     Uxl  Sp.,  689. ;  Punh  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p^  337.  i   Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  687. ;  IXni^Ii  Mill., 

2.  p.  569. 
S^nan^mei.    C.  mtiTftlis  BoQiM ;  If^iliu  «tlTyii  WaU.  FL  Car. ;  M.  ooocf nea  JtfiiL,  Mwn  Dm 

ffam.;  thomleM  Amerlcan  Aarole;  N^flier  toolate,  Fr.i  wbartochiotbe  Miapel,  Ger. 
Engravkgi.    Pluk.,t  4&  f.  4u ;   Dend.  Brtt,  t  62. ;  Bot  lC^g.,  t  StiB. ;  aaxjig.  561  ia  pc 85L ;  aad 

the  plate  io  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  DisiLS  of  ieaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  \ohes,  acutely 
serratedy  giabrous.  Petioies  and  calyxes  pubescent,  gianded.  Petals  orbi- 
cuiate.  Styies  5.  Fruit  scariet,  eatabie.  (Dec.  Prt^  ii.  p.  627^  628.)  A 
tree  growine  to  the  hdght  of  15  ft.  or  20  n.;  a  native  of  Nortb  Americay 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  woods ;  and,  in  May  and  June» 
producing  its  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  iai^  scariet  haws, 
round,  or  somewhat  pear-sliaped,  wliich  ripen  in  September.  In  Britain, 
into  which  countrv  ttus  tree  was  introduced  in  1683,  it  grows  rapidlj  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  (or,  in  good  soiis,  and  sheitered  situations,  to  30  ft.  or 
upwards),  with  a  iarge  uprkht  trunlc,  dividing  into  many  strong,  irreguiar, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  torm  a  head  of  greater  breadth  than  the  entire 
height  of  the  tree,  in  most  varieties ;  though  in  others  the  head  is  more 
compact  and  fastigiate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  entireiy  without  spines ; 
and,  in  most,  they  disappear  with  age :  among  a  number  of  seediings,  how- 
ever,  some  wiil  be  found  with  Bpines  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  which 
there  is  a  remarlLable  example  in  a  specimen  piant^  10  ft«  liigh,  in  the  Fuiham 
Kurserv.  The  leaves  are  often  4  in.  or  5  in.  iong,  and  3  in«  or  4in.  broad, 
particulariy  in  the  variety  called  C.  c.  mdxima;  of  a  pale  green,  and  cut  in 
the  edges  in  a  sliarp  snreddy  manner,  wiiich  g^ves  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  being  fringed.  Both  the  ieaves  and  fruit  vary  exceedingly 
in  size,  in  plants  raised  from  seed.  Tbe  seediing  piant  before  referred  to, 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  has  Iteves  twice  as  ia^  as  those  of  the  grafied 
plant  in  the  Horticulturai  Society's  coliection. 

Vofietiei.  It  wouid  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  this  spedeB  aa 
there  are  of  the  common  hawthom,  by  raising  some  thousands  of  pianta 
eferyyear  from  seed,  and  seiecting  from  the  seed-beds  planta  indicating  any 
pecuiiarity  of  ieaf,  or  of  habit ;  but  as,  in  the  nurseries,  the  most  rapid  way 
of  producing  saleable  piants  of  this,  and  ail  the  other  q)ecies  and  varieties 
of  Cratse^gus,  is  found  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  liawdiom»  very 
few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  only  the  three 
or  four  foiiowmg :  — 
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f  C.  c.  2  coT&Uma,  C  cor6ttina  Lodd,  Cat,;  the  C.  pyrif6nni8  of  some  col- 
lections.  (J^.  565.  in  p.  852.]h— Tbe  leaves,  and  the  entire  plant,  are, 
perhaps,  rather  fonaller  than  in  the  speciea ;  the  habit  of  tne  tree  is 
decidedly  niore  uprisht  and  fiistigiate;  and  the  fruit  ifi  smaller,  lone, 
and  of  a  fine  coraT  red ;  whence  the  name  is  probfibl;  deriveo, 
though,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Horticultural  8oeiety'a  Cataloguef 
it  is  called  the  red-branched  hawthom.  The  plants  Bt  Mesm. 
Loddiges^s,  however,  exhibit  only  a  sligbt  dc^ee  of  redness  in  the 
branches  of  the  young  wood. 

!e  C.  c.  3  mdenlata.  C.  indent^taLocU.  Cat.  [fig.  bm.  in  p.  852.)— The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of  the./Species;  the 
the  plant  is,  also,  weaker,  of  upright  habitj  and  with  a  smooth  clear 
bark. 

S  C.  r.  4  m&xma  Lodd.  Cat.  C,  c.  spindsa  Godefroyi  C,  Pfiabellkta 
^or^.— The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  odi^r  variety ;  and 
the  fiiiit  is  also  large.  As  we  have  not  seen  living  pbiDts  of.  C.  flabel- 
Ikta,  but  only  dried  specimens  aent  from  Terenure  and  the  Hum- 
beque  Nursery,  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  C,  flabell^ta  and 
C,  c.  mdxima  are  the  same ;  but  we  feel  quite.certain  that  thev  both 
belong  to  C.  c.  coccSnea.  We  ajre  informed  that  the  C.  flaJbelmta  of 
sorae  nurseries  is  C.  tanacetifolia;  which  certainly  has  its  leaves 
more  flabellate,  or  fiin-like,  than  any  variety  of  C.  cocclnea. 

SlaUttiet.  The  «meral  rate  ot  grovth  of  C  cocciDea,  in  tht  enTinNii  o^  Londop,  U  lOft.  Id  5 
yean,  or  SOfL  in  10  yearc  Tbere  are  old  treet,  between  20  ft.  and  SOft.  hlgh.  at  Svon,  at  Parser'f 
Cr0M,|ftt  Kew,  and  at  Ham  Houta  In  Kensington  (Jturd^ns,  a  little  to  tbe  riglit  of  the  north 
.cntranee,  there  Is  a  tree  SOft.  high,  with  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  14  in.  In 
OloueesterBhlre,  at  Doddlngton,  90  year»  planted,  the  tree  It  90  ft.  high,  the  dlaraeter  of  tbe  trunk 
bcing  16  in.,  and  of  the  bead  20  ft.  In  LancMhlre,  at  Latbam  Houae,  14  yeart  planted,  it  !•  19  (t 
high.  In  Woroeatenhire.  at  Crooroe.  S5  yeart  planted,  it  ia  £5ft.  higb ;  at  Hagley,  18  year«  planted, 
and  90  ft.  higfa.  At  Yorkthire,  at  Grimston,  14  years  'planted,  and  95ft.  high.  In  Scotknd,  in 
BoM.«hire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  96  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublln.  at  Tere. 
Bore^  95  It  bigh ;  and  at  Oriel  "remide,  93  ft.  high.  In  Flrance.  in  the  Jardln  des  Flantes,  it 
is  aoft  high;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrltees,  90  ft.  high.  In  Sazony,  at  W5r. 
lits,  56  years  planted,  and  90  ft.  hlgh.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  the  UnWersi^  Botanlc  Oar. 
den.  90 ft  hlgfa.  In  Prussia.  in  tbe  Pfkuen  Insel,  90  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  BaTaria, 
at  Munich,  In  the  Botanic  Oazdcn,  94  years  plantecL  and  90  ft.  hish.  In  Hanover,  at  GSttingen, 
In  tbe  Botanic  Oarden,  90  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  nigh.  In.  Italy,  ai  Monza,  94  years  planted, 
aodSOft.  higb. 

t  2.  C.  OLANDCLO^A  W.    The  glandular  Thom. 

MenMeaikm.    WilkL  Sp.,  9.  a  1009.,  not  of  Michx. :  Pursh  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  997.  i  De&  Frod.,  9. 

pi  *7.rDon*s  MIIl.,  /pL  5961 
4nRNVM«f.    7  C.  sanniinea  PqO.  tt  Bou.,  L  1 11.;  tM6isA\uM  rotundilblia  Skrk  BeOr.,  9L  p.9a  ; 

Pfvu  glandulbsa  Mcench ;  C  rotundUdtta  Booth. 
Bngrwuu^.     f  PalL  FL  Ross.,  1. 1  IL ;  Lod.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1019. ;  Dend.  Brlt,  t  58. ;  our  Jlg.  SSJ. 

in  p.  863. }  and  theplate  of  this  specles  In  our  Seoond  Volnme. 

Spee.  Ckar.^  S^c.  Leaves  with  the  dkk  obovate*wedg&*8hapedy  angled,elabroii8y 
gloasy.  Petiolea,  stipulefly  and  sepals  glahded.  Fruit  oval,  :8carlet ;  !nut8 
4 — b ;  flesh  hard  and  dry.  [Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p«  627.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Canada  and  on  the  Aileghany  Mountains,  iuid.also 
found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  into  E^land  in  1750, 
and  fonns  a  low,  compact,  bushy-headed  tree,  «eldom  exceeding  ISft.  or 
15ft.  in  height.  It  difiers  from  the  preceding  sort  in  tbe  stipules  and 
calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  heeid  of  the  tree  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  small  twips.  This  last  circumstanoe,  taken  together  with  th^  size  of  the 
leavea  and  iruit,  induces  us  to  think  that  it  may  be  only  a  s^unted  variety 
of  C.  coccinea.  This  might  be  tested  by  sowing  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  coccSnea,and  observing  what  kind  of  plants 
were  produced.  If  several  of  these  tumed  out  to  be  C.  coccinea,  our  con- 
jecture  would  be  confirmed.  This  sort  of  C^tse^gus  being  a  small  compact 
tree,  of  rather  a  f&sti^ate  habit,  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  yet 
being  very  prolific  in  its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ; 
and,  if  it  comes  true  from  seed,  it  would  form  tbe  next  best  hedge  plant  to 
C.  Oxyac4ntha.  There  are  speciroeas  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights,  which, 
in  25  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  14  ft.;  aud  at  Croome,  which,  in  30 
years,  bave  attained  the  heigbt  of  25  fl. 
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PART  111. 


Vanetiet. 

2  G.  g.  2  iucctdhta  Fisch.,  Af^spilua  succul^nta  Booihj  bas  the  flruit  larger 
tnan  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable.  We  liave 
seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety ;  but  we  are  assured  by  our  iiiend 
M.  Fischer  of  GK>ttingen,  that  there  are 
sereral  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his 
care,  and  in  various  other  coUections  in 
Gerraanv.  The  name  b  in  the  cata- 
logue  of  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburff. 
1  C.  g.SiuMUdta,  C.  subvillosa  Fisch.,  (jtg. 
550.,  and  Jig.  568.  in  p.  853.)  is  ap- 
parently  anoUier  variety  of  the  preced- 
mg  sort,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  of 
C.  cocdnea.  It  is  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance,  firom  its  vilious  twisted  leaves, 
and  stunted  tortuous  shoots ;  but,  from 
its  having  been  only  three  or  four  years 
in  the  country,  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  seems  to  be 
rather  more  loose  than  that  of  Cglan- 
duldsa.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species, 
in  the  Hordcultural  Soeiety's  Ckurden, 
5  ft.  high,  which  last  year  ripened  haws ; 
and  there  is  one,  also,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges'8  arboretum. 

§  ii.  PtmctdtiB. 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  maify  nerves.    Bark  white,  or  ash- 
coloured.    Fruit  large,  or  small. 

*t  3.  C.  PUNCTA^TA  AU.    The  doXXxA-fmUed  Thom. 


IdenMcat/<m.    Ait  Uort. 
pi  S3S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8. 


lort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  169. :  Jaoq.  Hort.  Yind.,  L  and  Sa ;  Punb  FI  Amcr 

,  S.  p.  627. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  598. 

ifmDu  Rot\  J#€spUus  cuneil&Ua  Ekrk.  BeUr.,  &  p.8L;    Af.  puDd 


.1. 

puDctiiU  Ziai 


Enum.  \  M.  cornifMia  Lam.  Emcjfc,  4.  p.  444. 
EMgraoing*.    Jac.  Hort,  L  1 88. ;  outJlgB.  569.  and  570L  in  p.  864. ;  and  tbe  plcte  in  VoL  IL 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.  Calyx  a 
littie  villose;  its  sepals  awl-shaped,  entire.  rruit  usually  dotted.  (Dec, 
Prod.y  ii.  p.  627.^  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  ot  Virgmia  and  Carolina ;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to 
a  handsome  size,  particularly  the  variety  baving  yellow  fhiit.  It  was  intro- 
duced  into  En^land  in  1746;  and,  havmg  been  very  generally  planted,  is 
now  frequent  m  collections.  The  wood  is  so  hard  Siat  the  indians  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  make  wedges  of  it  for  splittinj;  trees.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May  and  June;  and  the  fruit,  whicfa,  in 
general,  is  larger  than  that  of  C.  coccinea,  ripens  in  September,  aiid  drops, 
with  the  leaves,  in  November  or  December. 

VarieHes.    There  are  three  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

$  C.  p.  1  rubra  Pursh,  C.  edulis  Ronalds,(Jig.  569.  in  p.854.)  is  the  most 

common,  and  is  a  spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  irom  15  ft. 

to  30  ft.,  with  red  miit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thoms. 
S  C.  f>.  2  rubra  itricta  Hort,  C.  p.  stricta  Ronalds,  has  the  fhiit  red,  like 

tne  precedine  sort;  but  the  generai  habit  of  the  plant  is  fiutigiate» 

hke  that  of  the  following  sort. 
'jt  C.p.S  aurea  Pursh  ;   C  p.  fl&va  Hort.,  C.  dulds  Rowddi^    C.  edcklisy 

Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  pentagyna  fliiva  Godefroy,  (  JSg.  570.  in  p.  854.)  is  a 

^tigiate-growing  tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old,  with 

few  thoms. 


Statisiies. 
d4rtliish. 


In  the  enWroni  of  London,  at  Syon,  thto  tree  ii  Sl  ft.  high ;  and  «t  Ham  Hooie  It  ii 
In  Berkihire,  at  Wbite  KnigbU,  88  yean  plantcd,  it  ii  80  ft.  bigh.    In  WoRWftcnhire, 
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at  Cnxmie,  £5  jean  plftDted,  )t  U 18  ft.  htgfa.  In  IrelaiuL  at  Oriel  Templfl^  40  years  planted.  tt  ic 
90  ft.  high,  the  dlametcr  oT  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  34  ft.  In  France,  bi  the  Jardln 
des  Plantet,  35  yoart  planted,  and  £5  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  'Worliti,  SS  jcart  planted,  and 
SOft.  hi^.    In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  84  years  planted,  and  20  ft..  hlgh. 

t  4.  C  PYRiFO^LiA  Aii.     The  Pear-tree-leaved  Thom. 

Jdemiifieaiiim.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  16&  ;  Funh  Fi.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  337. ;  Dea  Prod.,  SL  p.  eS7. ; 

Donli  Mia,  2.  p^  599. 
SviuMimws.    C  leucophloe^^ot  (wbite*barked)  Memch  Wieisg.,  p.  31.  1 2. ;  C.  radiiita  Lodd.  Cai.  edit 

1836 ;  a  tonieotdu  Dm  Roi  Harbk..  L  p.  183. ;  ikf^spilus  latif blia  Lam.  Encye.^'^  p.  444. ;  Af.  CaU 

pod^ndnm  Ehrk.  BeUr. ;  M.  pyrif  Olia  Link  Enwn. ;  M.  oomifblia  Poir. ;    C.  latifbUa  Ronaldsi 

C.  eorntfblla  Bootk. 


mgramngt.    M^snch  'Welia.,  u  31.  t  8. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit.,  1 61. ;  Bot  Reg.»  t  ld77. ;  oaxjig-  ^l* 
in  pk  854. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  Bpecies  in  our  Second  Volume 

Sfiec*  Char.y  4rc.  In  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.  Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  indselv  serrated,  obscurely  plaited,  a  little  hairy.  Flowers 
3-styled.  Calyx  slightly  villose;  its  sepals  linear-Ianceolate,  serrated. 
(Dec,  Prod.,n.  p.  627.)  The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger,  and  the  firuit 
smailer,  than  those  of  most  other  species ;  the  leaves  are  also  more  stronely 
plaited^  having  the  appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  ^e 
margin.  A  native  of  woods  and  rocky  places  in  North  Americay  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  In  Britain,  this  species  forms  a  low  tree, 
generally  spineless,  and  of  less  compact  growth  than  most  other  species, 
about  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high :  it  is  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  preceding 
species;  but  it  is  very  prolific  in  flowers;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
fruity  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  red,  which  ripen  early  in  September,  and 
are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  species. 
When  the  fruit,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  is  not  eaten  by  birds,  it 
shrivels,  tums  black,  and  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1765 ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

SimtitUea.  In  Kensington  Gardena,  to  the  right  of  the  Bayswater  gate,  there  1«  a  tree,  upwardi  of 
20 ft.  hi^.  which  is  pronuely  coverea  with  flowers  every  year ;  in  ScMnerMitahire,  at  Hinton  Houie, 
18  yean  planted,  iti«20ft.  high;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  20  years  planted,  it  is  12ft.  high; 
in  Lancaahire,  at  Latham  I^ouae,  12  years  planted,  it  !•  18  ft.  high;  in  Pembrqkeshirew  at  Gtoldon 
Grove,  30  years  jdanted,  it  is  80  ft.  high  ;  m  Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  14  years  planted,  it  is 
22  ft.  high,  dlameter  of  trunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  ISft.  j  tn  Yorkshire,  at  Orimston,  14  yean 
planted,  it  is  22  ft.  hi^.  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  years  planted,  it  is 
18  ft.  high  ;  In  Perthshire,  at  Kin&uns  Castle,  15  yoars  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In  Frafnce,  in 
tbe  Jaidin  des  Plantes,  35  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Warlita,  35  years  planted, 
it  is  16  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  24  years  planted,  it  is  18  a  high. 

$  iii.  MacracintJue. 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  lobed  and  serrated»  with 
numerous  nerves,  and  subplicate.  Fmit  smaU.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vigorous  and  spreading. 

S  5.  C.  MACRACA^NTHA  Lodd.  Cot.    The  long-spined  Thom. 

Amonifme,    C  splna  kmgfsairoa  in  the  Rammersmith  Nuraery. 

BmgroBingt,    Fig.  ffl2.  in  p.  855. ;  and  the  plate  of  thia  species  in  our  Second  Vdume. 

^Dec.  Char.f  ^c.  Spines  long  and  numerous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  some- 
what  acuminate,  slightly  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated,  nerved,  and  subplicate. 
Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  of  a  shining  red,  and  very  succuleiit  when  ripe, 
Tree  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and 
tending  upwards  at  an  anele  of  45^  A  native  of  North  America ;  and,  in 
Britain,  raised  from  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla,  at 
Oateshead,  near  Newcastle ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Oarden,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole.  It  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  to  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about 
1825.  This  spedes  promises  to  become  a  large  and  vigorous  tree;  and 
it  seeros  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  iarge-Ieaved  kinds;  though, 
firom  the  i^pearance  of  its  spines,  it  may  posstbly  belong  to  C.  Crus-g&lli. 

Varietif, 

^  C.  m.  2  niinor  {fig.  573.  in  p.  855.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  smaHer  finiit.    There  are  plants  at  Somerford  Hall. 

3i   3 
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§  iv.  CHlts-gilli. 

Sect,  Char,  LeBves  without  lobes,  oboyate-oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate^ 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shinine  green,  with  petioles  margined 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaf.    Fruit  smali,  or  middle-sized,  round,  dark 

green  tili  nearly  ripe,  aody  when  ripe,  scarlet.     Spines  very  long,  and  beot 
ke  the  spur  of  a  cock. 

2  6.  C  Cru's-<3A^lli  L,    The  Cock's-6pur  Thom. 

Uaititoaiion.    Lia  Sp.,  {».632.}  Dea  Prod.,  fiL  p.  696. ;   Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p. a3& ;  DoD*b 

BfllLy  SL  p.  59B. 
Ammwmm».     ChiUe^  ItcMa  Wemg.  Am.,  t  17.  C  4S. :  a  cuneifUia  Lodd.  CaL :  ^MIns  lAcide 

SMk.  Beitr..i  M.  CrA^U  P<iir.\  Af.  byemklte  WaU.i  JT.  cuDelfbUa  Moenchi  N&Uer  Pledde 

Coc,  Ft. ;  gUuuende  WupA^Qer. 
Mngravhgs,    Waog.  Am..  t.l7.  £.45.;  Dend.  Brit,  t56L;;lf.574  in  p.85&i  and  tfae  plate  oT the 

•pedee  in  our  Scoond  Vcrfttina 


Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  sessile, 
ffiossy,  g^abrous,  fidKng  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
knceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dcc,  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  626.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and.  ripens  its  small  scarlet  fruit  in  Septerob)er  and  October. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1691 ;  and  has  beai  more  generally  cul- 
tivated  than  any  other  of  the  American  species.  It  grows  to  the  heipht  of 
15  ft.  or  20  fi.,  and  sometimes  higher.  In  its  nadve  country,  accordmg  to 
Pursh,  it  is  found  in  the  three  fbrms  of  C  C.  splendens,  C.  C.  pyracanthi- 
{olia,and  C.  C.^icif^ia;  to  which,  by  cultivation,  in  Europe,  seTeral  other 
varieties  have  been  added.  In  the  south  of  England,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  this  species  is  subevergreen,  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit 
thrqfigbout  the  yfmter.  There  is  a  splendid  «pecimen  of  it,  which  assumes 
this  character,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  Sketty  Hall,  near 
Swansea,  the  seat  of  that  well-known  botanist,  L.  W.  Diilwyn,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

VarietieSk 

I  C.  C  2  tplendens  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.,  t.  46. 

f.  1.  C  arbutifolia  and  C  spl^ndens  Lodd.  Cat.  (Jtg.  575.  in  p.  856.) 

— Leaves  obovate-wedge-6hiq>ed,  and  shining;  and,  being  pn>duced 

in  abundance,  the  plant  has  a  splendid  appearance. 
1  C.  C.  3  ityracoKMma  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.    C. 

pyracanthifblia  Lodd.  Cat. ;  ilfi§spilu8  Iikcida  Dum,  Cows.  Bot.  Ctdt., 

ed.  2.  V.  p.  448.  {fig.  580.  in  p.  856.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 

Volume.)— Leaves  oblong,  with  the 

upper  part  lanceolate;  the  iower 

^rt    tendinf    to    wedge-shaped. 

This,  even  when  only  3  or  4  years 

grafled,  forms  a  singular  little  old- 

looking    tree,    spreading    like   a 

miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
*  C.  C.  4  saUcifhlja  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  **55d£^\  551 

Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.     C.  lalici- 

folia,  (JSg.  578.  in  p.  856.,  and  the 

plate   ih    our   Second    vohime.) 

-^Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper 

part  lanceolate;  the  lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shaped.     This 

forms  a  low  fiat-headed  tree,  like  the  preceding  variety,  as  shown 

in^.  551. ;  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  ^^  ^2 

plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 

retum,  that,  in  1835,  af^er  being  five 

years  geaited  at  a  foot  from  the 

ground,   was  not  quite  5fl.  high. 

There  were,  at  the  same  time,  se- 

veral  other  miniature  trees  of  this 
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variety ;  some  of  them  (such  as  Jig,  552.  553 

to  a  scale  of  2  ui.  to  a  foot,  of  wbich  jSg. 

553. 18  a  geometrical  section  to  the  same 

flcale)  Dot  above  2ft.  high,  and  others 

from  that  height  to  15  fl.;  all  of  them 

bearing  the  same  general  character  of  a  stunted  cedar  of  Lebanon, 

Hke  those  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oarden,  figured  in  a  succeedine 

page-    The  miniature  trees  of  this  variety  are  admirably  adapted 

for  children'8  eardens. 
f  C.  C.  5  linebru  Dec.  Prod.     Jfi^spilus  linearis  De$f.  Arb.^  ii.  p.  156., 

Poir.  Sufpl.^  iv.  p.  70. ";  C.  line^  Lodd.  Cat.  {fig.  611.  in  p.  856.)— 

Leaves  Imear-Unceolate.  Spines^or  thorn8,few,and  shortish.  Styles 

1—2.     Fruit  of  a  yellowish  red. 
•  C.  C  6  it^iia  Dec.  Prod.   ilfdspilus  ndnaDttm.  Coian.  Supp.,  p.  386. — 

Branchlets  tomentose  in  some  degree.   Leaves  oval-Ianceouite ;  the 

under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.    A  shruby  or,  when  trained  to 

a  single  stem,  a  miniature  tree,  as  in^.  552. 

t  7.  C.  (C.)  OVALIFO^LIA  Hom.    The  oval-Ieaved  Thom. 

IdemiificaUam.    Uomein.  Hort.  Haftu  8ap|4.,  58. :  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  687. ;  Doq*i  MUL,  fiL  p.  596. 
Smoi^mev.    a  eniptlca  Lodd.  CaL ;  C  Cr6s.g£m  ovatifblia  BaL  Beg.,  t  1860. 
Stmrmwlmgt.    Bot  Iteg.,  1 1860. ;  our  fig,  579.  Id  pb  856. ;  and  Uie  plite  ofthif  fpedet  in  our  SeeoDd 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a  little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  one.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated, 
with  ^landed  serratures.  (^Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North 
Amenca;  and,  according  to  Homeman,  akin  to  C.  Cr6s-g&lIL  (Ihid.)  We 
feel  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  u  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  We  allow, 
however,  that  it  is  very  distinct ;  it  bdng  fumished  with  very  few  thoms, 
and  having  that  loose  spreading  habit  of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  varieties ;  tor  whidi  reason,  and,  also,  in  order  to  allow  those 
who  di£fer  from  us  in  opinion  still  to  recognise  it  as  a  species,  we  have 
ffiven  the  details  in  the  specific  form.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  25  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  bigh. 

5  8.  C.  (C.)  PRUNiFO^iA  Boic.    The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

Idenl^eatUm.    Bok  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  687. ;  Don'«  MilL,  8.  pi  598. 
agmom^mei.    MiwfXiva  pranifMia  Poir.  Dkt,,  ^  p.  443l  :  C  cai«inlilna  Lodd.  Cai. 
Mmpranimga.    Bot  Bes.,  1 1868. ;  our>%.  576b  in  p.  8a6L ;  aadthe  plate  of  tiiit  tree in  our  Seeond 
volome. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c,  Leaves  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  unequally  serrated, 
and  glabrous;  the  petioles  bearin^  a  few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded 
serratures.  Peduncle  and  calvx  a  Iittle  viliose.  Seeds  2  in  a  pome.  (Dec. 
Prod.^  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North  America.  This  sort  we  consider  also 
as  only  a  variety  of  C.  Criis-gdHi ;  and  it  diffbrs  from  the  preceding  one 
in  havinff  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  a  more  compact  and  tastigiate  habit 
of  erowUi,  and  rather  more  thoms  on  the  braaches.  The  leaves  of  this 
andthe  precedinff  kinds  die  off  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  the  narrow- 
leaved  varieties,  ^ich  often  drop  quite  green,  yetiow,  or  of  a  yellowish  red. 

Variety. 

C.  (C.)  p.  2  ingettria^  C.  ing^tria  Lodd.  Cat.,  differs  very  little  from  the 
species.  It  was  raised  n^om  seed,  at  Ingestrie,  in  Staffordshire,  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  is  known,  in  some  coUections,  as  the  Ingestrie  thora. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  tree  in  the  collection  at 
Somerford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire; 

StatUtieeqfC.  CrHs.gdUi  and  0*  Varieiie».  In  the  environs  of  London,  C  CrAs-^lli  ipl^ndent,  at 
Ham  Hoiue,  i«  fiOft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  16  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  83  ft  Near  the  Fulham 
Knrwry.  the  cpecies,  40  jreara  planted,  is  80ft  high:  at  Syon  it  ii  90ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of 
ttae  tniDK  14  in.,and  of  the  head  99  ft. ;  the  branchcs  on  everjr  «ide  bring  nendent  to  the  ground. 
fflee  the  plate  of  thia  tree  In  onr  Seoond  Vcrfume)  In  the  Surrey  Zoolocical  Gardens  there  i<  a 
fine  apecimen  of  C  C.  «alicif&Iia,  whicb  OTerhangt  tbe  water ;  there  !•  alao  a  Targe  tree  of  thia  variety 
at.  Wtmbiedoo  Houie.  In  the  Horticultural  Society'i  Garden,  and  at  Meian.  Loddiges'c.  C.  C.  ovalU 
fblia  and  C.  C.  prunifbtta  are  15ft.  blgh.  In  DorMUhire,  at  Meiburj  Park,  40  yoan  plantea,  tbe  flpecioi 
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U  84  rt  blgfa.  «iid  tbe  dUuneter  oT  the  head  88  ft.  In  SuMes.al  Wett  Deen,  C.  C  fpltodeof,  15  jrc». 
planted,  u  ISft.  bigb,  tbe  diameterorthetrunk  6fai.,  and  ofthe  head  21  ft.  inBedfordihire,at  Soutb. 
hlll,  fiS  Tean  planted,  the  •peciet  ia  18  ft.  high.  In  fierkshire,  at  Whlte  Knighta,  C  C.  «alictfhlia,  35 
years  plantcd.  :■  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  7|in.,  and  of  the  head  96  ft.  In  Gloucester- 
•hlre,  at  Doddington,  9  rears  planted,  the  species  is  10  ft.  high.  the  diameter  of  ithe  trunk  7  in.,  and 
of  the  head  £8  ft.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  C.  C.  «alicif  blia,  15  yean  planted,  is  21^  ft.  big^b, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and*of  the  head  2U  ft.  In  Oxfordshir^  ai  Oxford.  in  the  Botanic 
Gardcn,  40  years  planted,  the  specics  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Scaflbrdshire,  at  Trenthaoi,  C.  C.  pjncmthU 
fblia,  21  years  pianted.  is  20  ft.  nigh.  In  Suflblk,  at  Livermere,  35  years  plantcd,  the  species  is  26  ft. 
bigh,  the  diameter  of  tne  trunk  1  n.  14  in.,  and  of  the  bead  35  ft.    In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14  years 

Elanted,  it  is  20  ft.  higb.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  years  phinted,  it  is  18  ft. 
igh ;  in  Perthshire,  at  Klnfauns  Castle,  15  years  planted,  12  ft.  bigh ;  in  Roas.shtre,  at  Brafaan 
Castle,  20  ft.  high.  In  Ireland.  at  Dubiin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  C.  C.  salicii?^lia,  35  years  planted, 
la  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tne  trunk  9  m.,  and  of  the  head  S2  ft.  In  Galway,  at  CooL  the  mecies  ia 
81  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  thetrunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  25ft. ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
35  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3in.,  and  of  the  bead  25  ft.  In 
France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  there  is  an  avenue  of  C.  C.  lindkris,  averaging  15  ft.  hif b.  In 
Saxony,  at  WOrlita,  the  spccies,  35  yeara  planted,  is  20  ft  bigh.    In  Italy,  at  Honsa,  the  species,  84 

Jean  planted,  is  16  ft.  high :  C.  C  line&ils,  24  yean  planted,  ia  12  ft.  high  j  aad  C  C  pyracanthiAlia, 
yeinidanted,  is  lOft.  bigo. 

§  V.  Ntgra. 

Seci.  Char.  Leaves  middle-eized,  deepl^  lobed.  Lobes  pointed.  Fniit  round, 
black,  or  purple.  Tree  rather  fastigiate,  with  few  or  no  spines.  Bark 
smooth. 

t  9.  C.  ni'gra  Waldst.  et  Kit.    The  black^/rtii^</  Thom. 

JdemMeaOom.    Waldft  et  Klt  PL  Rar.  Hung.,  1 61. ;    Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  628. ;  Don*8  MiU.,  2L  p.  5ga 


ngra9aig$.     Waklst  et  Kit  PL  Rar.  Uung.,  t  61. ;  Jlg.  581.  in  p^  857. }  aod  the  plate  of  thia  spe- 
ciea  In  our  Second . Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  sinuately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  though  truncately  so,  at  the  base;  whitely  villose  beneath. 
Stipules  oblon^,  serrately  cut.  Calyxes  viliose ;  the  lobes  slightly  toothed. 
Styles  5.  Fruit  blaek.  {Dec.  Prod., ii.  p.  628. )  A  native  of  Hungary,  where 
it  forQis  a  lar^  bush,  of  15  ft.  or  20  n.  in  height,  throwin?  up  numereus 
suckers  from  its  widely  spreading  roots,  which  soon  cover  the  ground  «rith 
a  forest  of  plants.  Li  England,  where  it  is  generally  propagated  by  graflting 
on  the  common  thom,  it  forms  a  very  handsome,  uprignt,  somewhat  festi- 
giate  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  putting  forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
in  Febmary  or  March ;  flowering  in  April  or  May ;  and  ripening  its  fhiit  in 
July  and  August.  Nighdngales  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  this  tree,  pro- 
bably  because  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because 
numerous  caterpillars  are  to  be  found  on  it,  about  the  time  when  the  ni^t- 
ingale  is  in  full  song.  It  was  introduced  in  1819 ;  and  there  are  large  and 
handsome  specimeas  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  There  is  also,  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree,  14 
years  planted,  which  is  19ft.  high;  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  Edin- 
burgh,  10  years  planted,  which  is  15ft.  high. 

t   10.  C  PURPU^RBA  Bosc.    The  purple-lfranched  Thorn. 

fdenHflcaaom.    Bom:  ined. :  Dec  Prod.  2.  p.  fi2& ;  Don*s  MilL,  2.  p.  59a 

Sfiumtfme.    C.  sanguinea  Hort. 
Hgravingt.    Wata.  Dcnd.  Brlt,  t  60. ;  oarftg.  S82.  in  pi  857. ;  and  the  plattf  of  thU  ipeciea  ia  our 
Second  volttmft 

Spec,  Char.,  4*<?*  Branches  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serratea,  elabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Sdpules 
somewhat  circular,  serrated  wiu  glanded  serratures.  (JQec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  The  native  country  of  this  species,  according  to  De  Candolle,  is 
unknown ;  but,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  tnan  another  form  of 
C.  altkica,  we  conclude  it  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Altaic  Mountains.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1822,  and  flowers  early  in  AprD ; 
bein^  the  very  first  species  of  CVatse^gus  that  comes  into  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting  always  the  Glastonbury  thora.  It 
forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-growing  tree,  without  thorns ;  it  has  a 
few  small  branches,  and  is  not  densely  clothed  with  leaves.  It  has  a  starved 
and  somewhat  stuntcd  appearance,  and  is  rcadily  known  by  the  purple 
colour  of  its  young  shoots.     The  bark  of  the  old  wood  is  of  a  dark  purple 
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or  brown  colour,  and  rough  and  scaly ;  the  fruit  is  small,  round,  and  most 
commonly  of  a  dark  purple ;  but  it  varies  to  pale  yellow,  or  a  miik  white, 
and  red,  on  the  same  plant.  It  ripens  about  thc  end  of  July,  and  is  very 
soft  and  juicy,  but  soon  drops  off.  The  tree  is  interesting  froui  its  early 
flowering,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  con- 
trasts  strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  also 
large,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape.  (See  p.  857.) 

Variety, 

4  C.  j5. 2  akdica,  C,  altaica  Led.y  Lod,  Cat,  {fig.  583.  in  p.  858.)  has  the 
leaves  somewhat  more  deeply  lobed  and  finely  serrated  than  those 
of  the  species. 

§  vi.  Doiigldsxu 

Scct,  Char.  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobed  as  in  the  preceding  section ;  fur- 
nished  with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C,  punc- 
iktsu  Spines  rather  numerous  and  rigid.  Fruit  small,  and  dark  purple ; 
pulp  soft  and  watery. 

t  \\.  C  DouoLA^s// Lindl.    Douglas'8  Thom. 

lOen^fiettHom.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1810. :  Lodd.  Cat.  edlt  18SS. 

Sfmonjfme.    C  punctiiU  var.  brevigp)na  Douglas  in  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Anur.,  1.  p.  202. 
Efutravingt.    Bot  Rag.,  t  18ia ;  owcjig.  584.  in  p.  858. ;  and  the  plate  of  Uie  species  in  our  Seoond 
volumei 

^aec,  Char,y  Sfc,  A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  rigid,  straightish, 
now  short,  now  very  long.  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gashedly  ser- 
rated,  acute ;  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous ;  in  the  autumn,  remark- 
ably  leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  purplish  cast,  and  are  shining :  they 
fall  off  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C,  punctata  and  of  C,  ^yrifdiia. 
Flowers  produced  in  May,  and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Fruit  small,  and 
dark  purple.  {Boi,  Reg,,  t.  1810.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  more  par- 
ticuUurly  as  it  respects  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  leaves.  Tne  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  latest  kinds  in  leafing  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  is 
very  soft  and  juicy,  and  ripens  early  in  August,  but  soon  drops  otf. 

§  vii.  Fldixe. 

Sect,  Ckar,  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
frequently  solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in 
any  other  division.     Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shaped ;  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

I  12.  C,  fla'va  AU,    The  yeMow-fruited  Thorn. 

IdentUleaUcn.     Ait  Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  169. :  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  3S&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  688. : 

.    Don't  MUI.,  2.  iK  60a 

8^notijfme$.    C  sfandulbta  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  28&,  not  of  Walt ;  Jtf^cpilui  Midm^xii  Pers. 

Syn.,  S.  pL  88. ;  C  carolinilina  Poir.  Dkt.,  4.  p.  442. ;  C.  flaviMiroa  Hori. 
Engrtnrittgt.    Fig.  585.  in  p.  858.,  and  Uie  plate  of  Uie  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Disks  of  leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  slightly  lobed,  cre- 
nately  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  glanded.  Flowers  niostly 
flolitary.  Sepals  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green* 
Nuts  4  m  a  fruit.  (J)ec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  rlopth  America, 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  A  spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth ;  but  the  shoots 
are  rather  slender,  and  the  species  not  very  vigorous.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  rough,  and  scales  off.  The  fiowers  and  the  fruit  are  neither  pro- 
duced  in  abundance,  nor  make  any  great  show ;  but  the  tree  has  a  marked 
character  from  its  general  form,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft., 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  haws  in  October.  A  tree  at  Holland  House 
xa  20  ft.  hiffh,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  larger  trces  at 
White  Kmghts;  and  one  at  Orimston,  in  Yorkshire,  14  years  planted,  is 
22ft.  high. 
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S  13.  C.  (v.)  LOBA^A  Bote.    Hw  hAeAJeaveii  Tboni. 

UiulVaMim.    BoKlHd:  DtcPTdd.,  £|i,affi.i  UonlWU..  Kp.» 

Spee.(3iar.,^c.  Bnnches 
a  little  villose.  Disks 
of  leavea  oyate,  une- 
quBllv  EefToled,  or 
lobeo,  slightl;  downy 
beneacb,  upoo  *er^ 
short    petioles.      Sti- 

tuleg  cut.  Fbwers  in 
M>se  corymbB.  (Dec. 
Frod.,  ii.  p.  628.)  A.:^ 
tree  closely  reaembling 
C.  flavs  in  general  ap- 
pearence,  and  differing 
from  it  only  in  hsvioR  +  ^ 

some  of  the  leaves  witn 
Ivger  lobes,  aod  somc 

of  the  npiaes  larger.     The  flowen  are  spaiinglj  produced,  among  dense 
tufls  of  leaves ;  and  the  fi^it,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  ia  still  less  abun- 
dant.     It   is   peer-ehaped,  and  very  dSerent  trom   every  other  kind  of 
Cratce^gus,  except  C.  fliva  and  C.  f.  trilobikta. 
5   14.  C.  (p.)  trilobaVa" Loda.  Cat.     The  three-lobed-fcawrf  Thom, 

/AlUjfciittKI.    LoiU.  CaL,  fdlC  WX. 

Itmmrmt.    C.  •riimMiiu  La:. 

Engral^    Fff.  SSl.\af.efia.;  ladlbt  plue  Id  Dur  Sccsad  VoUmu. 

Detcription,  S^.  Leaves  oTate-cuneate,  notched  and  serrated.  Petiolea 
slender.  Sur&ce  flat,  Bimiing,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  mnall,  thickly 
beaet  with  slender  thonis.  Habit  apreading.  A  hj^brid,  rBised  from  seed  in 
the  Uaminenmith  Nursery,  about  18S0,  or  before.  It  forms  a  tree  in  genenl 
•ppearance  resembling  C.  fl^va,  but  with  the  brancbea  much  less  vigorous, 
and  more  thomy.  The  fi^t  is  jellow,  slightly  tinoed  with  red ;  and  what 
distif^isbes  it  from  Uie  two  allied  sorts  is,  ihat  its  Teaves  dle  off,  in  autumn, 
of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet.  The  only  laree  apecimen  we  know  of  thia  kind 
of  tbom  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messra.  Loddiges ;  but  there  are  young  plants 
of  it  in  tbe  Uammenniith  and  otber  nuraeries. 

}  viii.  Apiifblite. 

Sed,  Oiar.     Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  reftembling  those  of  the  common 

thom.    Tbe  fniit  is  also  of  the  sarae  colour;  but  the  tree  has  a  totally 

difierent  habit,  having  the  sboots  laose  and  spreading,  weak,  and  almost 

vrithout  thoms. 

1  15,  C.  ^piifo'lia  Mickx.    The  Paraley-leaved  Tbom. 

MflMtliaHflL    lficlix.Fl.Boi.  Amtr.,  1.  P.K87..  DMUcd.i  Dsc.  Pnd.,  £  p.697-t  OoBf  HUL.  E- 

SHimvnn.    C  OiTicinthi  W(dl.  Carol.,  MT.  i  C.  anllfblii  ntjor  Lndi.  CaL 
Hngmli^.    i^.iaSLlDpLgaO.;  •KllheplUetn  VoL  II, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  ond  incisely 
toothed.  Pedicels  in  the  corymb  villose,  moatly  aimple.  Tube  of  calyx 
villose.  Sepala  obacurely  aerrated.  Fruit  scariet.  (flcc.  Prnd.,  ii.  p.  6?7.> 
A  native  of  moiat  wooda  iu  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to  Nuttal^ 
it  is  highly  serviceable  for  the  fomiation  of  hedges ;  but  an  imported  plant  in 
tbe  erboretum  oF  MesarE.  Laldiges  has  a  loose  spreading  head,  witti  weak 
rambUng  branches,  almost  desticute  of  tboma,  and  by  no  means  dves  the 
idea  of  a  plant  adapted  to  hedges.  All  the  apecies  of  tVata^gus,  however, 
are  liable  to  vary  in  an  CTtrnordinBry  manner,  and  we  have  seen  young 
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plants,  grafted  from  this  very  tree,  corered   with  spines.      The  species 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
plant  larger  or  oider  than  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1835,  was, 
ISft.  hign,  afler  being  10  years  pianted :  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time, ' 
it  flowered,  and  ripened  a  few  haws,  which  were  alroost  soiitary,  and  in 
form  and  colour  resembled  those  of  the  common  hawthom. 

Variety, 

$  C.  a.  2  mnor,  C,  apiifblia  Lodd,  Cai,,  {fig,  588.  in  p.  860.)  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  at  the 
edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley;  but  this  fringed  ap- 
pearance  is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the 
species.  This  variety  forms  a  most  ornamental  low  bush;  or  a 
beautiful  pendent  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high. 

§  ix.  Microc&rpa. 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  but  some- 
times  very  large. 

1  16.  C.  coRDAh-A  MUl,    The  heart-shaped-/rafe</  Thom. 

idgm^fleatkm.    Mili  Ic.,  1 179. }  Dec  Prod.,  SL  d.  (Sa  ;  Don*«  Mill.,  8.  n.  599. 
^fntmgmet.    C.  jpopaHfUia  WaU,  Car.^  147. }  Af^fspilua  ncertfblia  Poir.  Dict.,  4.  p.  4492: 
EngravingM.    MilL  Ic,  1 179. :  Wats.  Dend  Brit,  t  6S.;  Bot  Rcg.,  t  1131. ;  J^.  59^  in  pi  861. ; 
and  tbeplate  of  this  tpedes  In  our  Second  Volume. 

^pec,  Char.,  S^c,  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous. 
Pctioles  and  cal^xes  without  glands.  Styles  5  in  a  flower.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  628.)  A  native  of  hedges  and  rocky  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
A  compact  close-headed  small  tree.  The  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  the  flowers  and  fmit  produced  in  numerous  terminal  corymbs.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of 
the  plant.  This  is  a  verv  distinct  and  handsome  species ;  and,  from  the 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges  s  arboretum,  we  should  think  it  would  attain  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  fl.  in  about  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced  in  1738,  and  flowers  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

SiatisHct.  In  StaSbrdshire,  at  Trenthani,  S6  yean  planted,  and  11  ft.  high  ;  at  Alton  Towen,  10 
yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Worceattnhire,  at  Croome,  SOyean  planted,  and  JSft.  high.  In 
Soocland.  in  the  Bdinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  67  Tean  planted,  and  12  ft.  lughj  at  Hopetoun 
House,  18  jean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high. 

±  17.  C,  SPATHULA^TA  ElkoU,    The  ti^i\Mi^af^haped4eaved  Thom. 

Identifieaikm.    Elliott  F1.  &  Car,  1.  p.  55S. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cat,  t  1S61. 
Simtmgme.    C.  microc&rpa  Lindl.,Bot.  Reg.,  1 1846. 

EngraviMa.    Bot  Cab ,  1 1261. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 184a ;  Jlg.  591.  in  p.  861. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  speclea 
in  our  Second  Volome; 

Spec,  Char,,4rc,  Subspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  obIong-cuneated,3-cleft,  lobed 
and  crenated,  smooth,  shining.  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calvx  smooth ; 
segments  ovate,  quite  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  subrotund,  smooth,  5-ceIled; 
shell  thin.  (Lindl,  Bot,  Reg,y  1. 1846.)  A  native  of  the  upper  districts  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina ;  and  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  ft.  to  15  il.  high. 
Introduced  by  Lvon,  in  1806;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
small  briffht  red  miit  in  October.  In  this  country,  it  is  a  slow-growing,  very 
neat,  little  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something  of 
the  habit  of  C,  Oxyadintha.  Its  leaves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green :  they  usually  grow  in  clusters ; 
have  a  long  stalk,  tapering  upwards  mto  a  blade»  which  is  sometimes  nearlv 
ehtire,  with  only  a  tooth  or  two  at  the  end ;  sometimes  they  are  3-Iobed, 
with  crenated  segments ;  and  occasionally  they  are  deeply  3-parted ;  their 
form  is  always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous  branches  are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C.  cordata, 
and  later  than  most  others.    The  fruit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small ;  and. 
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although  bright  red»  doea  not  make  much  show  upon  the  branches.  The 
sides  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  unusually  thin  for  a  Cratse^us.  {2iot. 
Jieg.y  t.  1846.)  Dr.  Lindley  adds  that  EUiott  confounds  this  species  with 
the  C  spathulata  of  Michaux  and  Pursh ;  which,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  he  thinks  must  be  a  diiferent  species,  in  the  way  of  C,  parvif6)ia, 
and  allied  to  the  C,  virghiiana  of  the  English  nurseries.  We  can  only  re- 
peat  the  hope  we  have  so  often  expressed,  that,  ere  long,  all  the  species 
of  CVatae^gus  will  be  brought  together  in  one  garden,  so  as  to  be  studied,  by 
botanists,  in  a  living  state.  C.  spathulata  is  a  beautiful  little  spedes,  which 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ^  and,  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
particularly  eligible  for  suburban  gardens. 

§  X.  Azar6Ii. 

Sect,Char,  Fruit  lai^  round  or  pear-shaped ;  goodtoeat;  yellowor  red; 
the  yellow  iruit  generally  produced  on  fastigiate  species  or  varieties;  and 
the  red  on  trees  with  a  spreading  and  rather  a  droopinp  head.  ^  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  3-cIeft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hau*y.  Spines  few 
or  none. 

3E  18.  C,  AZABO^LUS  L.    The  Azarole  Thom. 

JdenifficaiioH.    Lln.  Sa,  G8SL ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p,  629. ;  Don*»  MilL,  S.  pieoa 

Synon^n.    Pfryx»  Axarblms  Scop.  C«rn.,  No.  597.,  J.  B«uh.  Hlit,  1.  pi  67. ;   UUfnAm  A%ar^im 

AIL  Ped.,  N.  Du  Ham..  4.  p.  158. ;   N^flier  Acarole,  N^flier  de  Naplei,  E^pine  d*£q>«ene,  Pom. 

mettea  i  deux  Cloeei,  Fr. ;  Aiarol  Miapel,  Qcr. 
Engrarnngi.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  L  4fi. ;    BoL  Rep^,  t  579. ;  fig.  592.  in  p.868.;   and  the  plate  in  our 

£>cond  voium& 

Spec,  Char.f  i^c.  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid ;  lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a  few  iarge  teeth.  Brancnlets,  corymbs,  and  calyxes 
pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  1 — 3.  Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds 
usually  two ;  and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpelier,  pommettes  d 
detue  closet,  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.^  Native  in  small  woods,  and  in  rough 
places,  in  the  south  of  France  ana  in  Italy.  This  species  is  decidedly  a 
tree ;  never  being  found,  in  a  wild  state,  with  numerous  distinct  stems 
risine  from  the  same  root^  like  the  common  hawthom ;  but  always  with  a 
trunk  more  or  less  clothed  with  branches,  to  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the 
ground.  The  head  is  round  and  spreading;  the  branches  rambling;  the 
small  shoots  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  frequently 
spiny  when  the  plant  is  young,  but  spineless  as  it  grows  old.  The  nowers 
are  produced  in  corymbs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  :  they  are 
middle-sized ;  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  ronnd,  and  somewhat  oval; 
yarying  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  in  plants'  raised  frora  seeds,  and  also 
in  colour,  but  most  generaily  yellowish  red.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  mealy, 
and  somewhat  acid ;  and,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  it  is  occasionaily  sent 
to  table.  The  tree,  like  almost  every  other  of  the  species  of  CVatse^s, 
is  of  great  durability.  Du  Hamel  mentions  a  plant,  living  in  his  time,  in 
the  Jardin  du  Val,  that  was  sent  to  Louis  XI V.  from  Spain ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  aflerwards  called,  in  France,  epme  cTEspagne.  It  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Tradescant,  in  1656 ;  and  is  recoiiimended  by 
Parkinson,  London  and  Wise,  and  other  old  writers  on  gardening,  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  fruit.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  old  trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  British  Grardens ;  and  the  oldest  plant  that  we 
know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
where,  however,  it  is  not  above  20  fl.  high,  but  fruits  abundantly  every 
other  year. 

Varietiet.  In  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz. :  1 . 
MespiluB  Aronia,  with  the  leaves  hairy  beneath ;  2.  Azarole,  with  large  deep 
red  fruit ;  3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  white  fruit ;  4.  Azarole,  with  long  fruit, 
of  a  whitish  yellow;  5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers ;  and,  6.  the  White 
Azarole  of  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none  of 
these  varieties,  as  ^  as  we  know,  are  iii  British  gardens. 
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I  10.  C.  (il.)  MAROGCA^NA  Pers,    The  Morocco  Thorn. 

Idfnt^teaOcm,    Pen.  Syn.,  SL  p.  S7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  esa  )  Don*s  Mill.,  £.  p.  600. 

Ss/nonffme.    De  Candolle  exprene*  a  doubt  wbetber  C  ma6ra  Lin.  FiL  Sitp,,  953.,  be  noC  a  tyn.  of 

thwyecie». 
Engravings.    Fig.  594.  in  p.  86S. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ivcdge-shaped,  3-lobed,  and  pinnatifid,  glabrous, 
plandless.  Stipules  cut,  rather  palmately.  Flowers  upon  long  pedundes 
m  terminal  glabrous  corymbs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  (^Dec.  Prod.y  ii. 
p.  628.)  Flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  petals  of  a  very  pur^  white. 
A  native  of  Morocco;  introduced  in  ]822,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  A  handsome  tree,  of  more  fastigiate  growth  thao  C.  AzarUui,  but 
in  others  respects  closely  resembling  that  species,  except  in  beine  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  a  very  handsoroe  tree  of  this  kina  (which 
we  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C.  Azarhius)  in  the  Hordcultural 
Society*s  Garden,  which  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  England.  It 
is  nearly  20  ft.  high^  afler  being  10  years  planted ;  and  it  flowered  ^nd 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1835.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season,  in  mild  winters  even  in  January ;  and  it  retains  them  very  late. 
It  is  a  small,  but  decided  tree,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  haiid- 
somest  of  the  genus.  The  branches,  though  somewhat  iastigiate,  are  not 
rigid  ;  and  they  will,  probably,  as  the  planl  advances  in  age,  become  pen- 
dulous,  like  those  of  C.  Azar\dus. 

^  20.  C.  AroVia  Botc.    The  Aronia  Thom. 

Idaiiffleatlom.    Bom  Ined. :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  a  GS9l  ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p^  601. 

agnomimet.    M6nk\m  Arbaia  Wilid.  Bwan.  Snppl,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  4  pi  ISBL  i    C  JMordbu  B 

Wmd.  Sp. ;  C  riMa  Lodd.  Cat. 
Bngravings,    Pococke  Crati^  t.  85.,  acoording  to  WlUdeoow ;  flg.  593.  in  p.  868. ;  and  the  plate  In 

our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^e,  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  oo  the  under  sur- 
face,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-clen; ;  lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  629.)  A  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1810 ;  and  forming  a  thick  erect- 
luunched  tree  of  the  third  rank ;  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent 
tarts  with  Siberian  crabs.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Oarden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810.  It  produces  itsfoliage  early,  and  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  rather  later  than  those  of  the  common  hawthom.  Its  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  tiil  the  leaves  drop, 
in  November  or  December. 

S  21.  C.  ORiBNTA^is  Bosc.     Thc  Eastem  Thorn. 

Ideniiftealkm.    Boac  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  639. ;  Don*8  MIIL,  S.  p.  600. 

(^iKNiymes.    tf^pilus  orientiklis  Poir.  Supfd.,  4.  p.7S.;  C.  odoratlnima  Atf.  Rep,  and  Lod.  Cat. 

Emgrmtngu    Fig.  B95.  in  p.  863. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volum& 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Branches  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  3-lobed,  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-Iike  incisions  at  the  tip ; 
the  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  629.)  A 
native  of  the  East;  introduced  in  1810,  andgrowing  to  the  he^ht  of  15ft. 
or  20  ft.  It  forms  a  spreading,  handsome,  low  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches,  which  are  loose,  ram- 
bling,  crossing  eacn  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It  is  late  in  producing 
its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers :  the  latter  generally  appear  with  those  of 
C.  tanac^ifblia,  about  the  end  of  May  (this  year,  1836,  on  the  17th  of 
June),  and  they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  large  fruit,  of  a  yellowish  red, 
or  coral,  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  which  ripen  in  August  and 
September ;  and,  by  their  number  and  brilliant  colour,  render  the  tree  sin- 
gularly  omamental  till  they  are  destroyed  by  the  frost.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Uarden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society»  and  at  White  Knights. 
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Variety, 

T  C.  o.  2  sanguinea ;  C.  tanacetifolia  2  ta(irica  Dec. ;  C.  sanguinea  Schrader 
Indtx  Sem.  Hort.  Acad.  GaU,,  1834;  C.  orientalis  Lmdl.  Bot.  Reg., 
1. 1852. ;  and^.  596.  in  p.  863. ;  has  the  fruit  of  a  very  dark  pur- 
plish  red,  or  port  wine,  colour.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  in  the  Bishop  of  London'8  garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery;  and  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden.  Dr. 
Lindley  considers  this  "  the  genuine  iliespilus  orient^lis  of  Toume- 
fort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large,  purple,  5-comered, 
smooth  fruit."  It  is  a  naUve  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea;  and  was  introduced  in  1810. 

3t  22.  C.  TANACETiFoYiA  Pert.    The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn. 

JdeMffieaiiim.     Pen.  Sya.,  SL  pi  38. ;  Doc.  Prod.,  8.  n.  €891 :  Don*»  MilL,  %  a.  601.  ^      _ 

SumntMmea,    M^piliu  Unacetifblia  Poir.  Diet.,  4  p.44a,  and  N.  Du  kam.i  M.  fAsaMM  Dmm. 

Ctm.,  Sm.  Exot.,  t  85.    De  Candolle  doubU  wbeiber  iT^Uuf  CeUuktMi  Dum.  Coun  SuppL 

r.  88a  be  diflbrent  tnm  thi«  speciee. 
Engraoim    Bot  BepL,  t.59L  ;  Sin.  ExoC.  Bot,  L  65. -,  Jlg. Sff!.  in  pL  86&  ;   mmI  the  plale  w  our 

Secoad  volum& 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  pinnatifidly  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  having 
a  few  tecth.  Sepals  acutish,  reflexed,  hairy.  Styles  5.  Fruit  globose, 
jrellowish  green.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  A  native  of  the  East ;  mtroduced 
m  1789,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

VarieHet. 

S  C.  ^  2  gldbra  Lodd.  ijig.  598.  in  p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volunie)  has  shining  leaves,  and  fiuit  about  halt  the  size  of  that  of 
the  speaes,  of  a  reddish  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  tanacetifbiia  and  C.  Oxyac&ntha;  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  is  extremely  probable.  It  was  introduced,  by  Metsrs. 
Loddiges,  irom  Germany,  about  1810;  and  the  plant  in  their  col- 
iection  was,  in  1835,  nearly  10  ft.  high. 
¥  C.  /.  3  Leekvkz.  C.  inclsa  Lee ;  Lee^s  SeedUng  Hort.  {fig.  599.  in 
p.  864. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume.)— The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  C.  orientalis,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  trees  are  of  a  more  robust,  erect,  and  lastig^ate 
habit.  In  the  Leyton  Nursery,  there  is  a  plant  of  the  same  variety, 
which,  9  years  planted,  is  1 2  ft.  high :  it  is  of  remarkably  robust 
growth,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1836,  for  the  first  time.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  yellow ;  and  this  ^^ 
cumstance,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  foliage  and  upright  manner 
of  growth,  induces  us  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  C.  orientaiis 
«nd  C.  tanacetif61ia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Hamraersmith  Nursery.  It  promises  to  form  a  splendid 
tree,  most  striking  in  appearanoe,  from  its  large  and  deeply  cut 
fohage,  and  its  strong,  upnght,  vigorous  shoots ;  oa  which  account, 
no  coUection,  where  there  is  room,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Description,  S^c.  A  robust-growing  fastig;iate  tree,  with  upright  Hgid 
branches,  commonlv  terminating  in  thorny  pomts.  The  leaves  and  calyxes 
ore  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.  The  fruit  is  globular,  slightly 
compressed,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  ribbed,  like  a  melon : 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  except  C.  Aronia  and 
C.  mexic^na ;  is  of  a  greenish  yeilow  when  ripe ;  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  bracteas  genersuly  adhenng  to  it.  The  foliage  is  the  latest  in  appearing 
of  any  of  the  species,  except  C.  orientilis,  which  is  frequently  equaUy  late. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  France,  from  the  Levant,  by  Tournefort, 
who  savs  there  are  trees  of  it,  in  its  native  country,  as  large  as  oaks ;  that 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  grey,  and  much  cracked ;  the  branches  tufted 
and  spreading ;  and  that  the  u>uit,  which  is  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  on 
the  points  of  the  young  thorny  shoots,  resembles  a  stnall  apple,  about  an  xnch 
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in.diameter,  and  is  roundish,  with  fine  angles,  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon';  beinc 
lightly  covered  with  down,  and  having  a  persistent  calyx  of  5  sepals,  tootheu 
like  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Toumefort  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bracteas  sometimes  growing  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  or  being 
produc€»d  firom  its  footstalk.  The  fruit,  though  agreeable,  he  says  is  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  azarole ;  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation.^  It  is  much  eaten  by  the  Armenians.  This  spedes  was  introduced 
in  1789;*  and  in  10  years  it  forms  a  tree  20  ft.  high ;  readily  distinguishable, 
at  some  dtstance,  by  the  rough  scaly  bark  of  its  trunk,  and  the  stilf  upright 
branches  which  form  its  head. 

SUMtUcB.  Ib  Ule  enTirom  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  35  yoan  |>lanted,  and  90  ft.  hlg^,  <fM)  dia. 
meter  oT  the  tnuik  9in^  and  of  the  head  15ft. ;  at  Syon,  14  ft.  high  :  in  Donetshlre,  at  MettNiry 
Park,  20  years  plantod,  and  17  ft.  higb j  in  SomcrteUhire,  at  Hinton  House,  19  yean  planted,  and 
18  ft.  bigh  ;  in  Surrey,  at  Farnham  CasUe,  50  yean  planted,  and  90  ft.  nlgh;  In  Wiittfaire,  at 
LoQgieat,  40  yean  phnted,  and  90  ft.  high ;  in  fierkshire,  at  Whlte  KnighU.  95  yean  planted, 
and  14  ft.  hlgb,  the  dlameter  of  thetrunk  9in.,  and  of  Uie  head  96ft  ;  in  Nottinghanttnire,  at 
Clinnber  Parfc,  18  ft.  hlgh  ;  in  Oifbrdshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  ft.  bigh ;  m  Penbroke- 
shire,  at  Goldeb  Grove,  90  yean  plantcd,  and  15 ft.  high ;  in.Stafibrdshiie,  at  Trentham,  91  yean 
planted,  and  18  ft.  bigh;  in  Su£R>ik .  at  Ampton  Hall.  16  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  higb ;  in  Wor- 
oestcnhire,  at  Croome,  90  yean  (danted,  and  95  ft.  hlgh.  bi  SooUand,  in  Renftewsbire,  in  the 
OlaMow  Botanic  Garden,  19  yean  planted,  and  11  ft.  high  :  at  Bothwell  Casde,  45  yean  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  13  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.,  in  prepared  loamy  soil,  in  a 
sheltered  sltuatloa  !n  Ireland,  hi  the  Cullenswood  Nursery,  19yean  phnted,  and  91  fi  high ;  at 
Oriel  Traiple,  95  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  blgb. 

$  xL  Heterqpk^lla, 

SecL  Char.  Leaves  cuneate,  and  sub-persistent.  Fniit  long,  middle-sized, 
and  crimson. 

1  23.  C.  HETVROPHY^^LLA  Flvgge,    The  various-leayed  Thom. 

Identifi€aikm.    Flagge  Amn.  Mus.,  19.  p^  49&  taS. ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p^  699. ;  Don>l  Myi.,  9:  pk  600. : 

LlndL  In  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1847. 
S^tumjfme».    C  neapolitina  Hort. ;  JH^pilus  oonstanUnopoIltilna  Godeftoy, 
Emgrwringt.   Ann.  Musi,  ISL 1 38. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 1847. ;  Jlg.  QXk  in  pk864u ;  and  tbeplata In  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec*  Char,^  ^c,  Leaves  bright ;  falling  off  late,  lanceolate-cuneate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-cleft ;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fiisiform.  Cymes 
many-ilowered.  Flowers  1-styled.  Fruit  ovate,  inclucUng  one  nut,  with  a 
hard  bony  shelly  and  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnatifid.  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg,y 
t.  1847.)  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  uncertain;  and  it  is, 
probably»  only  a  hybrid  between  the  common  hawthom  and  the  azarole, 
or  some  other  European  spedes.  It  forms  a  very  handsome,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  or  pyramidal,  dense-headed,  low  tree ;  producine  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  sprin^,  and  retaining  its  leaves  and  &uit  till  the  first 
autumnal  frosts.  The  fruit  resembles  the  common  haw,  but  is  narrower 
and  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced  in  1816 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  coUections.  There  are  fine  trees 
of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
extremely  omamental,  both  when  covered  with  flowers  in  May,  and  with 
ripe  finiit  in  September  and  October. 

$  xii.  O^^c&ntAa. 

Sed*  Char.  Leaves  obovate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
corymbs.    Fruit  generally  red. 

%  24.  C.  OxYAGA^NTHA  L.    The  sharp-thorned  Crata^us,  or  common 

Hawthom. 

Idem^ftcaikm.     Lin.  S{x,  683.;   Dec.  Pirod.,  9.  p^  6S& ;  Doq*s  Mill., 9.  p.  600. ;  Baxt  Brit  FL  PI., 

9Ltlia  ' 

Sgnonymes.    Tlie  Pyracantha  of  the  Greeks;   3f^snalus  Oxyacintba  GtertH.,  and  N.  Du  Ham. ; 

£'pme  Uanche,  noble  E^ine,  Bois  de  Mai,  Scuoieir  Aub^pine,  N^flier  Aub^plne,  Pr. ;  Hage- 

dom  gemeiner  Welssdom.  Ger. ;   Hagetoon,  JDoi». ;    Hagetom,  Swed. ;   Bianco^no,  JiaL ; 

EqHno  blanco,  5paii. j  Whtte  Tbora,  Maybush,  Quick,  Qulckset,  May. 
Bngravings.    Gsrtn.  Ftw±,  9.  t  87. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  9054. ;  Bazt  Brit  PL  PL,  1 1&  ;  fig.  609.  in 

p^  865. )  and  the  plate  in  our  Seoond  Volum& 
Derioatiom.    Booth  derives  the  word  Haw  fh>m  Mage,  or  hag,  a  %dge;  conscqucntly  be  makes 

hawflMvn  signiiy  hedgetharn.    Quick  slgnifles  live ;  and  was,  probabiy,  aiipltod,  from  live  bedges 
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profmUiii  or  iu  whttf  ADirni  and  Lu  being  tliDrnj,  HiT»iDd  Maj buih,  havv  re 
Itnic  or  OowfiTinf  of  lh«  pl4ikt,  And  Lolti  ute  tn  thc  nir,  ot  flonl,  giniH.  1 
Aub^ptDe.  rvftra  ro  lu  flowerlng  in  ipnng,  or  In  whftt  nuj  poellulljr  be  calM  I 

S^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Leave»  obovate-wedge-shapeJ,  almost  eotire  or  trifid,  or  cut, 
globrous,  rather  glosav.  Corjmbs  of  several  Aowera.  Sepals  glaodless, 
aciile.  Sljlea  1—3.  (Hec.  Prod.,  ii.  p,  688.)  Common  b  the  bedges  of 
Eiu^e,  and  varj^ing  much  in  diflerent  situutiona.  ' 

Varieliet.  Thene  are  very  numerous,  aad  soine  of  tbem  very  distiDct.  The 
reaaon  why  they  are  more  numerous  in  this  species  thao  in  most  others  is, 
that  the  [ilBnt,  for  the  !ast  half  century  and  upwards,  has  been  yery  eiteo- 
aively  raised  from  seed,  for  making  heilges  j  and  curious  DurBerrmen, 
when  they  have  observed  any  plants  indicating  a  stnking  peculianty  of 
foliage,  or  mode  of  growth,  in  their  seed-beda,  hHvemarked  tnem,  kept  tnem 
Bpart,  and  propagated  them  by  budding  or  grafcing.  Anollier  reaaon  is,  the 
many  thousania  of  plarts  now  growingin  iRe  hei^M  of  thia  country,  antoi^ 
which  may  be  observed  almoat  evcry  variety  of  tne  speciea  now  in  cultiva- 
tion  in  gardena.  In  the  cnvirons  of  London,  we  have  obaerved  the  scsrlet- 
flowered  variety  repeatedly  in  hedges,  ond  also  varieties  with  vari^ted 
leaves,  with  woolly  fruit,  with  yellow  frnit,  and  with  penduloua  shoota. 
As  to  varieties  in  the  leaves,  they  are  endless ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  size,  and  of  hardness,  or  fleshineas,  of  the  fruit.  In  the  Tollowing 
cnumeration  we  have  conflned  oun>elves  to  plauts  which  we  have  actually 
seen  in  the  Horticultural  Society'»  Garden,  or  in  the  sjboretum  of  Messra. 
Loddbes. 

X  G.  O.  3  obluiMa  Dec.  Prod.  and  I>oa's  Mill,  Jt/gspilua  OiyacinthB 
integrifolia'  Wallr.  Sditd.,  319.;  C.  oxyacanthoides  TTimUL  Ft.  Par., 
'■-     -•■■■-•—  •"X.Dec.Fl.F     ■  ■'-     -  ' 


8M.,  Undl.  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  1 188.,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  W3.j  C.Oiyacan- 
tha  FlDaii.,t.335.;  theFrench  hawthon).(_/^.  60J.in  p.  864.,and 
the  plate  in  oiir  Second  Volume.] — Leaves  rather  rhomb-ah^>ed  at 
the  Dase,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  three  obtuse  lobes,  crenate,  of 
the  aame  colour  on  both  Burfaces.  Stylea  I — 3.  A  small  tree,  re- 
■embling,  in  gcneral  appearance,  the  common  hawthom,  but  distin- 

Sished  from  it  by  its  amaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining 
ives.     C.  Iiicida  SmitA  of  Ai/r,   C.  oxyacanthdides  liicida  Sv>ect,  is 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  difterent  from  this  varietv. 
t   C.  O.  3  tibinca,  C.  sihlrica  Lodd.  C 

ijig.  555.)  is  an  carly  leafing  variel 
n  milJ   seasons,  it  begins   to   p 
January ;  and,  in  dry  siunmerg,  it 
loses  theiTi  proportionately  aoon 
in  the  autumn.     (>n  account  of 
its  early  leafing  and  flowering,  it 
well  inerits  a  piace  in  collections. 
The  flowers  have  only  one  style ;  ^ 
but,  Bs  therc  are  other  varieties  ' 
having  only  one  style  which  dm 
not   itower  early,  we  have  not 
adopted  Linmeus^s  name  of  C. 
monogyna. 
¥  C   O.  4  Iratui/tvdnica  Hort.,  from   the   ntant  in  the  Horticultural 
8ociety's  Oarden,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  C. 

*  C.O.  5  qaCT-ci/iWia  Booth  (Jg.  608.  in  p.  866.)^pears  verj-  djstinct 
in  regard  to  foliage ;  but  there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  two  or 
three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  lately  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 

I  C.  0. 6  ladnidla.  C.  iBcmiula  IMd.  Cal.,  (}%,  603,  in  p.  B65.,  aud  the 
plato  in  our  Second  Volumc)  bas  finely  cut  leaves;  the  shoots  erc 
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oomparatively  slender.  the  plant  less  robust,  and  the  flruit  smaller, 
than  in  the  species.     It  isa  very  distinct  and  el^nt  variety. 

5  C.  O.  7  ^pteridifblia,  C.  pienSdliti  Lodd,  Cat,,  C,  pectinata  Hort,^ 
(Jig,  604.  in  p.  865.)  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 
There  are  only^  small  plants  of  thiB  very  elegant  and  most  inte- 
resting  variety  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  coUections. 

S  (X  O.  8  eriocdrpa  Lind].,  C,  eriocdrpa  Lodd,  Cai,y  (fig,  607.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  is  a  robust  rapidlv  growing 
variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  strong  thick  shoots;  a  cfear  white 
bark,  and  few  thoms.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  them  is  woolly  in  its  young  state,  but  not  large. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  very  distinct  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Societ/s  Oarden.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for 
its  timber,  to  supply  the  wood  engravers  as  a  substitute  for  box, 
this  variety,  and  C,  O,  melanodLrpa  will  deservc  the  preference. 

^  C.  O.  9ptiTpurea  Venny  (fig,  611.  in  p.  866.)  haa  large  leaves,  and 
tfae  young  shoots  are  ot  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  was  raised  from 
seedy  some  years  ago,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  has  not  yet 
Howered. 

!K  C.  O.  10  O/s00ri^a;  C,  Oliveridna  Bosc,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and 
Don's  Mill.,  ii.  |).  601.;  C,  Olivhta  Lodd,  Cai,;  C,  orientalis  Lodd, 
CaLi  (fig,  606.  m  p.  865.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) 
haadie  leaves  small  and  hoary,  and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  is  accounted  by  some  a  species. 
There  are  handsome  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society*8 
(jhffden. 

1t  C  O.  11  melanoodrpa^  C,  ffssa  Lee,  C,  Oxyac^tha  platyph^Ila  Lodd. 
Cat.y  C,  platyphtUa  iMidL  in  Bot,  Reg.,  t,  1874.,  (fig,  605.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  idso  has  the  fruit  black,  as  the 
name  implies.  It  difiers  fi^oin  thepreceding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  in  havmg  its  leaves  much  less  hoary.  There 
is  a  tree  of  this  variety,in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,of  extraordinary 
▼igour  and  beauty ;  it  has  not  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years  pkmted ; 
but  it  is  upwards  of  20  f^.  high,  with  a  straight  smootn-barked 
trunk,  and  a  head  25  d,  in  diameter,  or  upwa^s,  with  branchcs 
depending  to  the  ground  on  almost  every  side ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsoroest  young  hawthom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Thb  variety  -flowers  at  the  same  time  as  C.  O.  eriocarpa,  that  is, 
about  a  week  after  the-species ;  and  the  two  trecs  so  closely  resem- 
ble  each  other  in  leaves  and  habit  of  ^owth,  that,  except  when 
they  are  in  fi^uit,  tRey  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  darker 
colour  of  the  bark  of  C,  O,  melanoc^rpa. 

t  C.  O.  12  aiirea  Hort.,  C,  fiava  Hort.,  (fig,  610.  in  p,  866.)  has  the 
leavea  like  C,  O,  obtusata,  and  the  fruit  roundish,  and  of  a  golden 
yelh>w.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in*coIlections.  The  yellow  haw,  Hanbury  observes,  is  a 
^  most  exquisite  plant."  The  buds,  which  are  among  the  first  that 
come  out  in  the  >prftg>  are  of  a  fine  yeUow ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  the 
colour  of  gold.  Tbe  tree  is  a  ereat  bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all 
the  winter.    Th^e  is  a  fine  old  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Syon. 

^  C.  O.  1«?  auraniiaoa  Booth  is  said  to  have  orange-coloured  fruit ;  but 
there  are  oi^  small  plonts  of  it  in  the  LoAdon  gardens.  Mr.  Wil- 
8on  found,  in  Ayrshire,  a  variety  with  greenish  orange  fhiit.  (Hook.) 

^  C.  O.  14  leucocdrpa,  a  variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  been 
diflcovered  in  a  hedge  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.  According  to  Hanbury,  it  is  but  a  paltry  tree,  an  in- 
difierent  bewer,  and  thc  fruit  is  of  a  dirty  white. 

3  K 
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!r  C.  O.  Id  m&Uiplex  Hort»  C.  O.  fl6re  pleno  Hort.,  {Jig,  609.  in  p.  866.) 
bas  double  white  flowers,  whicb  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pink ;  and 
whicb,  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a  long  time, 
render  this  a  most  desirable  variety :  accorcUngly,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  everv  shrubbery  and  garden. 

1  C«  O.  16  rbfira  Hort. ;  E^pinier  Marron,  Fr, ;  {J!g,  618.  in  p.  866.)  has 
the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  is  a  well-knowB  and  very 
beautiful  Tariety.  Ray  infbrms  us  that  thia  variety  was  found  in 
an  orchard  hedge  at  Gaddington  in  Nortbamptonshire,  and  at  Ricot 
Park  and  elsewnere  in  Oxfordshire,  (Syn.,  p,  454.) 

t  C.  O.  17  punicea  Lodd.  Cat.,  C  O.  r5sea  aup^rfoa  Hort^  has  lai|^r 
petals,  wbich  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 

t  C.  0. 18  puniceajlbre  pleno  Hort.  is  said  to  be  of  as  dask  and  briiliant 
a  red  as  C,  O.  punicea,  and  to  have  double  flowen.  We  have  neTer 
seen  this  kind  m  blossom ;  but  there  are  younp^  plants  of  it  in  the 
Camberwell  Nursery ;  and  there  is  one  specunen  in  the  Horticui- 
turai  Societ^s  Garden. 

1  C.  O.  19yh&r  a^areis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  yellow; 
but  they  have  generBlly  aragged  and  diseased  appoutmce,  when  fully 
ezpanded ;  thoughy  like  those  of  most  other  varie^ted  dedduous 

Slants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are  strikmgly  showy  and 
istinct. 

t  C.  O.  20  fiUii  arghiieis  Hort.  bas  leaves  variegated  with  white;  but, 
like  the  preceding  variety»  it  cannot  be  reoommended  as  handsome 
at  any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  fint  expanding. 

S  C.  O.  21  iiricia  Lodd.  Cat.,  C,  O,  ri^da  Ronaide^  has  the  shoots 
uprigbCy  and  the  general  habit  as  fasti^te  as  tlttt  of  a  Lombardy 
Doplar.  It  was  discovered  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Ronald  s 
Nursery,  about  1825,  and  forms  a  very  distinct  and  dedrable  variet^. 

t  C.  Q.  22  CeZnkna  Hort.  is  also  somewKat  iastigiate  in  its  habit  ;-but  it 
is  a  much  more  slender-growing  plant;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
spedmen  in  a  situation  wl^re  it  could  dispby  its*  naturai  form  and 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  several  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diffes^s ;  but  they  are  all  crowded  together. 

«I  C.  O.  23  pendfUa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  drooping  branches.  A  very  mariced 
variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  picked  out  of  a  bed  of  seedlings  by 
Oenend  Monckton^  is  in  the  collection  of  thoms  at  Sommord 
Hall.  The  branchea  come  out  of  the  main  stem  in  wborls,  and 
•  bang  down  almost  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  give  tbe  plant  some- 
what  the  appearance  ot  a  distaff.  Mr,  Anderson,  Uie  curator  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  obtained  penduloua^branched  varieties 
of  the  common  thom,  by  grafting  shoots  firom  those  bundles  or 
conglomerations  of  slender  shoot8y*resembling  bini*8  nests,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  old  trees ;  ^nd  he  observes  that,  on  what- 
ever  species  of  ligneous  plant  these  hirdVnest-like  ccmglomerations 
of  shoots  are  met  with,  by  grafting  them  on  a  tree  of  the  same 
spedes,  they  will  hcuig  down,  and  constitute  a  pfiodulous  variety. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  596.)  * 

1f  C.  O.  24  r^gtfior  Hort.  QuamMary'8  TWn.  — Theparenttreeisin  a 
garden  near  Ediqburgh,  which  once^Ionged  to  the  Rpgent  Murray, 
and  is  now,  1836»  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  paper  manuiac- 
turer.  It  is  very  old,  and  its  hranches  hf^ve  somewhat  of  a  drooping 
character ;  but  wbether  suffidently  so  to  oonstitute  a  variety  worth 
propagating  as  «  distinct  kind,  appears  to  us  very  (kiubfifuL  It  may  be 
mteresting,  however,  to  some  Scotchmen,  to  coatinue  by  extendon 
the  individual  tr^  under  which  tbe  unfortunate  (peen  is  suppoaed  to 
have  spent  many  hours.  The  fruit  of  this  vanety  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  lon^  fleshy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  good  to  eat.  A 
lithographic  impression  of  tbis  troe  has  been  sent  ua  by  Dr.  Neill, 
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and  alM  a  dnwing  of  it,  taken  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Macnab,  jun.  I^m 
Hr.  BIacnab't  dnwing,  _fig.  566.  ii  reduced  to  a  iCBle  crf  an  inch  to 
12  ft.  Tbo  diineations  of  tbe  tree  have  been  KOt  ua  by  Mr.Barnet, 
of  the  Expenmental  Qarden,  InTerleith ;  fhun  which  we  find  that 
tbe  h^^t  of  the  treeiE  33ft,  and  the  diaraeter  of  tbe  head  36fl:. ; 
the  tnink  diridei  into  two  limba,  at  15  in.  (rom  the  ffround,  ooe  of 
wbieb  ii  1  ft.  4  in.  m  diameter,  and  the  other  1 11.  in  diameter.  The 
tree,  Ur.  Barnet  infbnna  ufl,  ii  healthy  and  vigorous ;  though,  if  jt 
be  true  tbat  Queen  Mar;  sat  under  ita  *hade,  it  must  be  nearly  300 


1 C.  0. 9£pric^M«  Hort.,  M«  mnb- flowerinct  or  Ola«t(>nbury,71lor7i,  coinea 
bto  leaf  m  J«nua)7  or  Februar;,  and  ■ometimaa  eren  in  autumn ; 
■o  that  oecaiionallj',  in  inild  Haaoni,  it  nia;  be  in  flover  on  Chriat* 
masHla;.  Aceording  to  Withering,  writing  about  fiffy  years  ago, 
thia  tree  doea  not  grow  witbin  the  ruina  of  Olaatonbury  Abbe;,  but 
■taadB  in  a  lane  b^oiid  tbe  churcfajwd,  wd  appeera  lo  be  a  very 
old  tree.  An  old  woman  of  M  nercr  remembered  it  odierwise  than 
aa  it  now  appeara.  Thii  tree  ia  prDbaU]'  dow  dead ;  but  one  said 
to  be  a  deacendant  of  Ihe  tree  which,  according  to  tbe  Romiah  le- 
gend,fonned  thettaffof  Joiephof  AnmBthea,is  itill  existiog  «ithln 
tbeprecinctaoftheancientBlme;  of  GlaatoDbury.  It  is  not  of  great 
age^and  majprebablyhaTe  iprungfrom  the  rootof  tbe  original  tree, 
or  from  a  trwiebeoB  of  it ;  but  It  maintains  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
tbe  wintCT,  wtiidi  Ae  legend  altributea  to  ita  auppoMd  parent.  A 
corra^MmdaM  (Hr.  Cidiow)  aent  ua,  oo'  Deceodier  1. 1833,  a  sped- 
men,  ^dMred  on  that  daj,  from  the  tree  at  ^HaMonbury,  in  fiiU 
bloasom,  having  on  it,  alio,  ripe  fruit;  obaerving  tbat  tbe  tree  bloMoms 
■0Un  in  die  mooth  of  May  loUowlng,  and  tbat  it  is  (h>m  thew  later 
flovera  that  the  fniit  is  produced.  (CarJ.  Mag.,  toI.  ix.  p.  1E3.) 
Hr.  Baster,  curator  of  Ihe  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  alao  sent  us  a 
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flpedfnen  o€  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  gathcred  in  that  garden  on 
Christmas-day,  1834,  with  fuily  expanded  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  same  branch.  The  plants  of  this  yariety  in  the  Hordcultural 
8ociety'8  Oarden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod^iges,  flower  sometimes  in 
December,  and  aometimes  not  till  Blarch  or  April.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  produce  only  the  coramon  hawthom ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  there  would,  as 
in  similar  cases,  be  found  several  plants  having  a  tendency  to  tfae 
same  habits  as  the  parent.  With  regard  to  tbe  l^gend,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  drcumstance  of  a  stafi;  supposing  it  to 
haye  l^n  of  hawthom,  havin|(,  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  taken 
ropt,  and  become  a  tree ;  as  it  is  weil  known  that  the  hawthom 
erows  from  stakes  and  tmncheons ;  one  of  the  fincst  trees  in  Scot- 
land,  viz.  that  at  Fountains  HaU,  ^^^^  been  originated  in  that 
manner  by  a  man  still  in  elistence.  The  miracie  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Wallis,  timber 
surveyor  of  Chelsea,  author  of  Dendrology  (see  Gard.  Mag,,  voL  x. 
p.  51.),  who  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  and  linnaean  Sodeties, 
m  1834,  a  branch  of  hawthom,  which,  he  said,  had  hung  fbr  sevarai 
years  in  a  hed^  among  other  trees ;  and,  though  without  anv  root, 
or  even  touching  the  earth,  had  produced,  eVery  year,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fhiit ! 

1t  C.  O.  S6  monSgyna,  C,  mon6gyna  Jacq.f  has  flowers  with  only  one 
styl^  like  C,  siblricay  but  does  not  flower  early^  like  that  variety.  It 
has  been  observed  by  botanists,  that  there  is  a  gf^  uncertainty  in 
the  number  of  styles  in  the  genus  Cratae^gus.  According  to  D*  A^, 
the  common  hawthora  is  constantly  monogjrnous  in  Spain.  Allioni 
states  that  this  variety  has  the  leaves  more  shining  than  those'of  the 
spedes ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  smooth,  and  deeply  cut  into 
tbree  or  five  lobes ;  the  peduncles  are,  aiso,8mooth  ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  reflexed ;  and  the  firuit  constantly  contains  only  one  seed. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says,  "  Repeated  examination  has  satisfied 
me,  and  many  other  English  botanists,  that  flowers  with  a  single 
style  are  e((ually  frequent  in  Jacquin's  C.  Oxyacantha  and  in  his  C. 
mon6gyna,  though  by  no  means  universal  in  either."  (^Eng,  Bot,^  ii. 
p.  360.)  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  to 
the  generallv  receiveid  mode  of  forming  generic  and  spedfic  distinc- 
tions  on  difilerences  in  parts  of  the  flower  alone,  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  C.  O.  mon6gyna  oujght  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  distinct  species,  but  a  distinct  genus,  smce  it  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  spedes ; 
or,  at  aU  events,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  species,  and  was  so 
made  by  Jacquin  and  others.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  C.  Oxy- 
ac^tha,  like  most  of  the  other  species  of  CVatae^s,  varies  in  having 
fi*om  1  to  5  styles,  thougb  one  or  two  are  most  frequent.  It  appears 
that  the  Siberian  variety  is  also  monogynous ;  but«  as  it  is  remark- 
able  for  its  early  flowering,  we  bave  kq)t  it  distinct  under  the  name 
of  C.  O.  sibirica.    See  No.  3. 

t  C.  0. 27  apStala  Lodd.  Cat.  ^  This  remarkable  variety  has  the  flowers 
without  petalsf  or  very  nearly  so. 

t  C.  O.  28  iuckla.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  very  diatinct  and  very 
beautiiuUleaved  variety,  which  forms  a  standard  in  the  southera 
boundai7  hedge  of  the  Hordcultural  Societ/s  Garden,  and  which, 
we  tmst,  will  soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are 
large,  regularly  cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  of  a  fine 
shining  green.    The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

t  C.  O.  29  capUdta  Smith  of  Ayr  diflers  firom  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
of  a  somewhat  more  fiistigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  m 
close  heads,  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
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f  C.  O.  30  Jie:tubta  Smith  of  Ayr  bas  the  small  branches  twisted  in  a 
zigzag  manner. 

Detcrwtiofu  The  common  hawthom,  in  its  wild  state,  b  a  sbrub,  or  small 
tree,  with  a  smooth  blackish  bark,  and  very  hard  wood.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous  and  slender,  fumished  with  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped  spines.  The  leaves 
alteraate  ahd  deciduousyon  longish  slender  stalks,  of  a  smooth  deep  green ;  more 
or  less  deeply  3-lobed  or  5-lobed,  cut  and  serrated,  wedge-shaped  or  rounded. 
Stipules  crescent-shaped,  very  variable  in  size.  (Sfnith,)  The  flowers  are 
corvmbose,  terminal,  with  white  petals,  but  sometimes  pink,  or  almost  scarlet, 
and  sometimes  apetalous  and  sweet-«cented.  Styles  severai,  few,  or  only  one. 
According  to  Withering,  the  yarieties  found  in  our  hedgerows  have,  most 
commonly,  one  style ;  and  flowers  with  three  styles  are  the  most  rare.  On 
dayey  soiLs,  he  says,  the  flowers  are  red,  but  on  light  soils,  almost  always 
white.  {Arrttng.f  ii.  p.459.)  The  usual  time  of  the  h^wthora  flowering  is  May ; 
but,  in  lV83,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  2lst  of  Bilarch ;  and  the  year  following 
it  was  six  weeks  iater.  It  was  almost  as  early  in  1794,  and  as  late  in  1795. 
The  extreme  times  of  flowering  in  the  Selboroe  Calendar  are,  April  20th  to 
June  1  Ith.  {Mari.  MtU.)  Tfae  flruit,  which  is  a  pome,  and  is  called  a  haw,  is 
of  a  dark  red,  and  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape :  it  is  sometimes  found 
yeUow  or  black,  or  occasionaUv,  but  rarely,  of  a  greenish  orange,  or  a  dirty 
white.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young,  and  in  a  good  soil  and 
dimate,  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ; 
afterwards  its  growth  is  slower,  till  the  shra^  or  tree  has  attained  the  hdght 
of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  when  its  shoots  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the  head  of  the  tree  rather  than  its  height. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  comroonly  found  as  a  large  dense  bush ;  but,  praned,  by 
accident  or  design,  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  trees  of  the  third  rank  that  can  be  planted :  interesting  and  valuable 
fbr  its  sweet-scented  flowers  in  Ma^,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  which  sup- 
plies  fbod  for  some  of  the  smaller  bu^ds  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges, 
the  hawthora  does  not  flower  and  frait  very  abundantly  when  closely  and  fre- 
quently  clipped ;  but,  when  the  hedges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untouched, 
they  flower  and  Qmt  as  freely  as  when  trained  as  separate  trees.  The  plant  lives 
for  a  century  or  two,  and  there  are  examples  of  xt  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  tranks  upwards  of  3ft.  in  diameter  at#  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Geosrajyhy,  The  common  hawthorn  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe ; 
ftom  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as  60^*in  Sweden;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  in  Westera  Asia,  and  in  the  south*of  Russia.  In  Siberia, 
a  variety  with  one  style  and  red  flowers,  Pallas  informs  us>  is  abundant ;  par- 
ticularly  round  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  grows  to  the  heiffht  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft, 
The  spedes  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  according  to  H.  C. 
Watson,  it  rises  a  little  higher  on  the  mountains  than  CTIex  europaeHi.  It  is 
always  found  in  a  dry  soil;  and  when  that  is  poor,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  the  plants  do  not  exceed  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  m  height ;  but,  in  favourable 
soils  and  situations,  it  p;row8  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft. ;  and  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30.  • 

Hittory.  Cratse^s  Oxyac&ntha  was  known  to  the  Oreeks  under  the  name 
of  pyracantha  (see  p.  17.) ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  employed 
by  that  pcople  or  the  Romans  for  any  useful  purpose ;  the  oxyacantha  of  the 
ciassics  being  by  some  considered  as  the  C,  Pyrac&ntha,  and  by  others  as  the 
common  bcrherry.  It  appears  from  Homer,  that,  when  Ulvsses  returaed  to 
his  father  Laertes,  the  good  old  man  had  sent  his  servants  into  the  woods  to 
gather  young  thorns  for  forming  hedges ;  and  was  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paring  ground  to  receive  them.  (^Odytteyy  lib.  xxiv^)  These  thoras  might 
have  becn  of  the  common  hawthorn,  or  of  some  of  the  Oriental  species  of 
Cratas^us,  or  of  various  other  thorn-bearing  plants.  Varro  calls  a  thorn 
hedgc  a  natural  and  living  guardian ;  and  Columella  prefcrs  it  before  the  con- 
structcd  onc,  or  dead  hedge,  as  being  more  lasting  and  less  expensive.  (Z>^ 
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Re  Ruitic&f  lib.  xi.)  In  modern  dmet,  we  find,  from  Cresoentius  (lib.  v.),  that 
hawthorn  hedges  were  used  in  Italy  before  1400.  In  England,  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.     In  all  the  old  works  on  hu»- 


pruning  **  quickwood 
to  make  them  thick  at  bottom ;  and  advises,  in  certain  cases,  that  three  rows 
of  quickthomes  shall  be  jMt  in  each  ridfle,  instead  of  two,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practicet  In  a  black  letter  tract,  called  An  Olde  7%rifle 
newly  revhed,  &c,,  pubUshed  in  16 12»  very  particular  directions  are  given  Tot 
endosing  young  plantations  **  with  a  good  ditch  and  quickset  of  white  thome, 
crab  tree»  and  hollin,  mixed  together,  or  elae  any  one  of  them  (and  by  no 
means,  if  you  can  chuse,  set  any  black  thome  amongst  it,  for  that  it  will  grow 
into  the  field*s  ward,  and  spoyle  pasture^  and  teare  the  wool  of  the  sheqies 
backe)."  In  Tusser's  Fhe  Juundred  Pomts  ofgood  Hutbandry,  directions  are 
aiso  given  for  making  hedges :  — 

-    '<GoploaebordclTeu|>»adviiadwltbiklU, 

Tbe  breadtb  of  a  ridge,  and  in  length  u  yoa  «ill ; 
Where  ipeedy  quiokset  for  s  fence  yoa  wiil  drair. 
To  taw  in  theMed  of  the  bnanble  and  hsir/* 

Most  of  these  hedges,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  encloae 
plantations ;  and  hed^  of  hawthom  for  fields  were,  probably,  not  general 
m  England  till  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  about  the  beguming  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  {^lanted  hedffes,  in  every  country,  would,  doubt- 
less,  consist  of  shrubs  dug  up  from  the  nei^bouring  woods ;  and  those  whicb 
appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable  firom  tfaeir  spines,  and,  ako,  the  most 
durabie  from  the  nature  of  their  wood,  would,  doubtless,  obtain  the  prefer- 
ence.  But,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  thb  would  give  rise  to  hedges 
formed  of  different  plants :  in  some  places,  tlie  black  thora,  or  sloe  (PTilknus 
spinosa),  in  others,  the  hawthorn  (C/ratae^gus  Oxyac&ntha),  and  in  some  tbe 
bucktbora  (iShdmnus  cath4rticus),  might  prevaiL  In  all  dfiese  hedges,  diere 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  mixture  of  plants,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  one  kind  without  sowing  the  seed  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  hedges 
formed  merely  of  chance  plants,  taken  out  of  the  woods,  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered  as  thora  hed^,  and,  doubtless,  not  as  hedges  entirelv  of  hawthora.  In 
Evelyn's  Syha,  {lublishe^n  1664,  he  mentions  agentleman  wno  had  ^  consider<- 
ably  unproved  his  revenue  by  sowing  haws  only,  and  rai^ng  nurseries  of  quick- 
sets  ;"  so  that  nurseries  of  thes^plants  cannot,  even  then,  have  been  common. 
Wherever  originated,  however,  it  is  certain  diat  hawthora  hedges  were  not 
generally  planted,  throu^hout  En^Iand,  to  enclose  the  common  cora  fields  and 
meadows  till  after  the  mtroduction  of  the  Flemish  husbandry  into  Norfolk, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  hawthora  hedfes  planted 
in  Scotland,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  were  on  the  road  leading  up  Lsch  Buck- 
ling  Brae,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  at  Hnlarig,  at  the  head  of  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire.  They  were  planted  at  both  places  by  CromweII's  soldiers.  (JBssays, 
p.  53.)  Hawthorn  hedges  are  now  common  in  every  part  of  the  island,  unless 
we  except  the  mountain^us  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  tboae 
parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  yet  in  geueral  cultivation ;  and  no  other  plant 
whatever  is  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  The  raisin^  of 
hawthora  plants  for  hedges  has,  for  the  last  century,  formed  the  most  un- 
portant  part  of  the  business  of  country  nurserymen ;  and  the  profession  of 
hedger  and  ditcher  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  among  the  country 
labourers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period.  Since  the  peace  of  1814, 
and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  fewer  enclosures  of  opea 
lands  have  taken  place,  ^d  the  demand  for  hedge  plants  l)as  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  but  stiII,from  the  alterations  which  are  constantlv  taking  place  in  landed 
estates,  the  subdivision  of  fields,  or  the  changes  in  the  curection  of  fences,  new 
hedges  are  constantly  being  planted ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plant  crown 
by  nurserymen  for  which  thcre  is  a  more  steady  and  extensive  demand  than 
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the  comoion  hawthorn.  It  is  alao  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
species  of  CVatse^gus ;  and  the  scarlet-flowered  and  doubie-blossomed  varieties 
are  eminently  popular  as  ornamental  flowering  low  trees. 

Propertiet  and  Um,    The  wood  of  the  hawthom  is  verv  bard,  and  difficult 
to  work  :  its  colour  is  white,  but  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  its  grain  is  fine,  and 
it  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  but  it  is  not  lyuch  used  in  the  arts,  because  it  is 
seldom  found  of  sufficient  size,  and  is,  besides,  apt  to  warp.    It  weighs,  when 
green,  68  Ib.  18  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  57  Ib«  5  os.    It  contracts, 
by  dryinff,  one  eif  hth  of  its  bulk.     It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers, 
the  teeth  of  miu-wheels,  for  flails  and  maUets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire, 
fbr  canes  and  walking-sticks.    The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for 
heating  oyens ;  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out 
much  heat,  and  possess  the  property  of  buming  as  reaoily  when  green,  as  in 
their  dry  state.    They  are  not  less  usefiil  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for 
the  protection  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges,  or  ofsingle  trees; 
and  they  will  last  a  considerable  timewithout  decaying;  especiaUy  when  they 
have  been  cut  in  autumn.    The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  which,  neverthe- 
less,  pay  some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  ddended.    The  fi-uit  is 
astringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  sometimes 
employed  with  success  in  aflections  of  the  kidnevs  and  bladder.    In  many  of 
the  departments  of  France,  a  femented  liquor  is  made  firom  it,  and  mixed 
with  cider  and  perrv  to  augment  its  strength.    M.  Bosc  sajrs  that,  on  this 
account  alone,  tne  hawthora  ought-  to  be  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France»  since  the  drink  formed  irom  it  might  supply  the  place  of  beer,  for 
which  so  ffluch  grain  is  required.     The  drink  is,  however,  yery  intoxicating. 
(Did.  de$  Eaum  et  des  ForeU.)  In  England,  tbe  leaves,  when  young,  were  used 
tormerly  in  salads,  and  have  been  fi>equently  employed,  witli  tiiose  of  the  sloe^ 
to  adultemte  tea.      Tbe  hawthom,  like  most  other  indigenous  trees,  was 
criticised  by  Gilpin,  with  reference  to  its  claims  to  picturesque  beauty.    To 
thts  kind  of  beauty  he  allows  it  to  have  very  sliebt  pretensions ;  and  his  rea- 
sons  in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  are  eiegantlyexpressed,  and  fiiU  of 
instruction  to  the  landscape-gardener.    **  Its  shape,'^  he  says,  **  vs  bad :  it 
does  not  taper  and  point  like  the  holly,  but  is  rather  a  matted,  round,  heavy 
bush.     Its  fragrance,  indeed,  is  great  t  but  its  bloom,  which  is  the  source  of 
that  fingrance,  is  spread  over  it  Fn  too  much  profusion :  it  becomes  a  raere 
white  sheet,  a  bneht  spot,  which  is  seldom  found  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  around  it.    In  autumn,  th^  bawthora  makes  its  best  appearance.    The 
^wing  berries  produce  a  rich  tint,  which  often  adds  great  beauty  to  the  cor- 
ner  of  a  wood,  or  the  side  of  some  crowded  clump."    On  this  passage,  8ir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  **  We  think  Mr.  Gilpin  is  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  hawthora.    Even  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  always  looks  at  nature,  the  hawt}\pra  is  not  only  an  in- 
teresting  object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interestmg  combination,  or  con- 
trast,  as  thmgs  may  be,  when  grouped  with  other  trees*    We  have  seen  it 
ban^n^  over  rocks,  with  deep  shadows  under  its  folia^e ;  or  shooting  from 
their  sides  in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  as  if  to  gaze.at  its  image  in  the  deep 
pool  below.    We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate 
leaves^  with  the  brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  hoUy  and  the  alder.    We 
have  seen  it  growing  Under  the  snelter,  though  not  under  the  shade,  of  some 
stately  oak  ;  embodying  the  idea  of  beauty  protecfed  by  stren^.    Our  eyes 
have  often  caught  the  motion  of  the  busy  mill-wheel,  over  which  its  blossoms 
were  clustering.    We  have  seen  it  growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village 
school,  the  great  objectof  general  attraction  to  theyoung  urchinsiwho  played 
in  idle  groups  about  its  roots ;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thinff  remainine  to  be 
recogni^  when  the  schooiboy  returas  as  the  man.    We  have  seen  its  aged 
boughs  overshadowing  one  half  of  some  peacefiil  woodland  cottage ;    its 
foltage  half  conccalihg  the  window,  whence  tbe  sounds  of  happy  conteot 
and  cheerfiil  mirth  came  forth.    We  know  that  lively  season^— 
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*  Whco  themilkniaiil  liiiMCli  Uftbeb 
And  the  mower  wheta  bti  1071110, 
And  every  •hepherd  tdli  hii  tale 
Under  the  hawtbon  In  the  dale  ;* 

and  with  thesey  and  a  thousaQd  such  associatioDS  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
feel  emotions  of  no  ordinary  nature.Mrhen  we  behoid  this  beaudful  tree." 
(LauderU  GUpin^  voK  i.  jp.  195.)^     , 

Ab  a  tree  of  the  third  rank,  in  omamental  sce&ery»  few  surpass  the  haw- 
thom ;  and,  in  parks,  the  haws  afford  food  for  small  birdsy  and  for  deer.  It 
also  forms  an  omamental  undergrowth ;  and  8ir  Uyedale  Price  has  recom- 
mended  it  to  be  planted  in  thickets,  in  order  to  a£R>rd  a  protectaon  to  timber 
trees,  without  the  aid  of  fendi^.  As  trees  are  frequently  planted  thick  at 
first,  with  the  intention  of  thinmng  them  afterwarda ;  and  aa  this  operation  ts 
almost  always  neglected,  the  same  author  suggests  that,  in  extenaive  plant^ 
ationB,  no  more  timber  trees  ought  to  be  planted  than  are  intended  finiul y  to 
remain ;  and  that  the  interstices  should  be  fiUed  up  with  hawthomsy  hoUiea^ 
and  other  Bhrabs,  or  low  trees. 

By  far  the  moBt  important  use  of  the  hawthom  is  as  a  hedge  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  it  ia  planted  in  aingle  or  in  double  linesy  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a  ditch ;  thougfa»  however  convenient  this  may  be  with  respect 
to  feuctng  the  plants  when  young,  and  drainin^  the  soil,  yet  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back  to  theur  progress  afterwards,  by  preventine  their  roots  from  eztending 
themselves,  exca;>t  on  one  side ;  and,  by  the  drainaffe  of  the  ditch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of  their  natural  share  of.moisture.  Wberever  thora  hedges 
are  planted,  and  intended  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  in  dqpth,  manured,  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  a  flat  sur- 
fiice,  so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  moistuie  that  fidls  firom  tfae 
heavens.  The  margin  of  the  ditch  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  firom  the 
plants ;  and  the  earth  excavated,  instead  of  being  raised  into  a  ridge  over  the 
roots  of  the  piants,  and  where  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  oupht  to  be 
spread  over  the  general  surface,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  nutntive  soiL 
This  mode  of  nusing  hedges  would,doubtles8,  be  attended  with  somewbat  more 
expense,  at  first,  than  tbe  present  one ;  but  it  would  be  found  cheaper  in  the 
end,  by  the  more  speedy  production  of  a  sufficient  fence,  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  temporary  protecting  fences.  The  pr^udices,  however,  in  fiivour  of  tfae 
present  mode  of  heo^ng  and  ditching  are  so  great,  and  are  so  senerally  diffuBed 
throu^h  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  t£at  any  new  plan 
involvmff  greater  expense  will  be  fiivourab^  listened  to.  It  is  neceaaary  to 
have  had  some  expenence  in  plantiDg,  and  to  have  partidpated  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  derived  from  seeing  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  produced  in  plants 
by  extraordinary  care  bSne  bestowed  on  their  culture,  to  induce  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practice.  Ae  object  of  planting  and  training  hedges  wili  be 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work ;  and,  in  tfae  mean 
time,  we  may  state  tha{  by  far  the  best  instractions  which  have  been  pub- 
iished  for  planting  and  raising  hawthorn  hedges  will  be  found  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  the  Quarterly  Jottmal  of  AgrumUurey  vol.  iL  p.  621.,  and  quoted 
in  our  Encyciopadia  of  J^gncuUure,  2d  edit.,  p,  4iS0. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allutions,  Hawthorn  flowers  have  been  identified 
with  the  floral  games  of  May,  and  the  beauties  of  spring,  firom  time  imme- 
moriaL  Their  scent  is  said  to  be  not  only  reviving  to  the  spirits,  but  to  faave 
the  power  of  counteractiiik  poison.  They  are  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  and  were  carried  by  the  ^rls  in  the  weddiug  processions  of  the  andent 
Greeks,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  llymen,  which  was  lighted  with  torches  made 
of  the  wood.  The  Troglodytes  tied  bunches  of  hawtfaom  to  tfaeir  dead,  wfaen 
tfaey  were  buried.  In  some  parts  of  France,  tfae  faawthorn  is  called  Tepine 
noble,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  thorn  used  for  crowning  our 
Saviour;  and  the  ciouDtrv  people  believe  that  it  always  utters  eroans  aod 
sighs  on  Good  Friday.  Others  put  a  bunch  of  hawthorfi  in  their  hats  during 
a  thundcr  storin,  to  guurd  them  from  thc  lightning.  The  most  ramarkahle 
legend  connected  with  the  hawthora  is  that  of  tfae  Glastonbury  tfaom.   -It 
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18  said,  tbat  Joseph  of  ArimatheB,  after  the  btirial  of  Christ,  came  to  Ei^- 
laody  attended  by  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  church  m 
this  island ;  and,  guided  by  divine  impulse,  he  proceeded  to  Olastonbury  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  Christmas-day  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  commanded  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virnn  llfary ;  and, 
finding  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  inclined  to  beiieye  in  nis  mission,  he 
prayed  to  Ood  to  perform  a  miracie  to  convince  them.  His  prayer  ma  im- 
mediately  answered;  and»  on  striking  his  staff  into  the  ground,  it  immediatdv 
shot  forth  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  legend  adds  that  this  thom  is  sdU 
in  eidstencey  and  stiU  blossoms  annualiy  on  Christmas-dav.  The  French 
haye  a  legend,  that,  on  the  day  after  the  massacre  of  St.  tiartholomew,  on 
August  25th,  an  old  thom  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Innocent,  in  Paris,  came 
into  blossom  a  second  time. 

The  poets  who  haye  written  on  the  -hawthom  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
thoae  wno  have  written  on  the  rose.  Chaucery  in  hia  Court  of  Love,  makes 
all  liis  courty  on  Blay-day,  go  forth,  **  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flouris 
fkesb,  and  branche  and  bloome ;"  and 

"  Marke  the  ikire  Uooiniiig  of  tbe  hawthoroe  tree^ 
Wbo  flnely  doathed  in  a  rabe  oT  whit& 
IVla  AiU  tfae  wanton  eye  with  UMj*t  ddght  :*■ 

and  Shakspeare,  in  Henry  VL,  asks :  <— 

"  OiTet  not  the  hawthom  binha'tweeter  ihadto 
To  ihepherds  looking  oa  thetr  tillj  ■heep, 
Than  doth  a  rtch  einbroider*d  canopy 
To  kingi  who  fear  their  ful^ectB'  treachery  7  *' 

But,  perhaps,  no  poet  has  ever  conjured  up  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
hawthora,  than  Ooidsmith  in  his  Deseried  vUlage :  — 

**  The  hawthom  buab,  witb  teati  beneath  the  ihade^ 
For  talklng  age  and  wbiipering  loven  ]nad&** 

The  custom  of  going  a  Maying,  that  is,  going  out  early  in  the  moming  of  the 
Ist  of  May  to  gauer  bunches  of  hawthom  flowers,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Oreeks  and  Romans  gathered  the  May  in  honour  of  Flora,  to  whom  the 
phmt  was  dedicated,  and  whose  festival  b^an  on  May-day ;  and  the  Oreeks» 
even  of  the  present  time,  preserve  the  memorial  of  this  custom  by  hanging  a 

Sirkmd  of  bawthom  flowers  against  their  doors  on  the  Ist  ot  May.  In 
ritaiuy  Stowe  tcdls  us  that  Uenry  VIILy  with  his  queen  Katherine,  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  their  court,  rode  out  a  Maying,  fit>m  Oreenwichto  Shooter^s 
Hill ;  and  in  a  curious  M  &,  entitled  7%:  State  of  Eton  SchoU^  a.d.  1560,  it  is 
stated  that, "  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (May  Ist),  if  it  be  fair 
weather,  and  the  niaster  grants  leave,  those  boj^s  who  choose  it  ma;^  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet.'* 
In  decking  the  May-poie  with  flowers,  a  branch  of  hawthom  was  formerly  always 
put  on  the  tdp;  but  since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  in  1752,May-day  occurring 
elcven  days  earlier,  the  hawthom  is  seidom  in  blossom  on  that  day,  except  in 
the  southera  parts  of  England.  The  hawthora  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Ogilvy. 

SoU  and  Situatkm,  The  hawthora  will  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a  soil 
naturally  dry  and  fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  (^lant  is 
neyer  found  naturally  on  a  wet  soil ;  and,  if  planted  on  such  a  soil,  it  soon 
becomes  stunted,  and  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  situation  should 
be  airy :  but  it  wiii  grow  either  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheitered, 
and  even  shadedy  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  howeyer,  it  neither 
forms  a  liandsome  tree,  nor  a  close  thick  hed^. 

PropagatUm  and  Cuiture,     The  species  is  almost  always  propagated  by 

seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  wliich,  when  about  lialf  an 

tnch  in  tliickness,  and  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  lencth,  and  planted  with  the  root  end 

*Underaiost,  speedily  make  large  plants.     Where  oid  thorn  plants  are  taken 

»  up,  the  roots  may  always  be  used  for  forming  new  hedges ;  but  it  must  be 

acknowledged  thajt,  as  they  do  not  all  send  up  shoots  equediy»  some  remaining 
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a  yekt  in  the  groiuid  befbre  they  do  so,  tbe  prefenble  mode  if  to  plant  thcm 
in  a  nunery  for  tbe  first  year ;  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  they  ou^t  to  be  plant«d 
thick,  80  as  to  make  allowanoe  for  aome  not  piuhing  till  tfae  seoond  year,  and 
8ome  not  pushing  at  all. 

Wben  the  hawthom  is  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  haws  should  not  be 
gathered  tili  they  are  dead  ripe ;  which  will  be  in  October  or  NoTember.  Aa 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire»  but,  if  they  are  to  be  sown  immecnately,  they  muat  be  mao^ 
rated  in  water  till  the  pulp  b  separated  fi»m  the  nuts;  and  the  latter  should 
then  be  mixed  with  diy  sand,  to  keep  them  amante^  and  to  enable  the  sower 
to  scatter  them  equaUy  over  the  surface.  ^ut,  aa  the  teeds  do  not  come 
up  till  the  ftecond  year,  a  saving  of  ground  is  made  by  keeping  them  the  fint 
year  in  a  heap  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soili  to  prevent  them  from 
heatiflg,  and  to  faoilitate  the  deoomposition  of  the  piilp.  Hiese  heaps  are 
kept  ui  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  full  influenoe  of  the  weather ;  care 
bemff  taken  to  tum  them  oyer  frequentlv»  at  least  once  a  month»  so  as  to 
equiuiBe  this  infiuence.  When  the  seeds  aTe  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  heap^ 
they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  Decenibery  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  pulp ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  separated  by  decomposition»  in  what  is 
technically  calLed  a  rot-heap,  they  need  not  be  sown  till  the  February,or  even 
the  March,  of  the  secondyear ;  by  which  means  fifteen  or  sixteen  months'  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  They  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered  so  asto  lie  about  1  m.  apart  every  way,  and  oovered  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  is  mere  routine.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year'6  flrowth,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  from  the 
beds,  and  pumted  in  nursery  lines;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,the 
remaining  phuits  may  be  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Hawthoms  ought 
always  to  be  two  years  transpUnted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedges ; 
younger  and  untransplanted  plantSy  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
kmger  perioo. 

As  Btocks,  hawthora  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for  fruit  trees ;  and 
tfae  difierent  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafred  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  only  the  diflerent  species  of  Oate^s,  but  thoee  of 
Jfi^pihts,  SdrbaBf  P^fnMf  and  even  ilfiklus,  Cyddnia»  AmeldntMer^  and  others, 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hawthora ;  and  in  this  way  field  hedges 
might  be  rendered  ornamental,  and  eveu  productive  of  usefiil  fruits. 

SUtiMkt.  Reeoried  old  nawtkom  Tree$.  One  ts  mentlonod  by  Mawhim,  #hlch,  in  1765,  itood 
by  Hetti«l  diurch,  near  Korwich,  end  memuied  In  glit,  at  4ft.  Arom  tbe  ground,  9ft.  Uin.  j 
one  atmof  It  extending  abore  7  yardi.  {Baih  Soc  Pap.,i,  |x  66»)  Dr.  Walkcr  notiees  tbe  fbllowli^ 
large  hawthom  Creei  m  Sootland  :<^Hi  tbe  bland  in  liocb  Le^en.  In  Flftahire,  In  1796,  •  tiee 
girted  6 ft.  4ln.,  at 4ft.  Arom  the  ground ;  one  at  Caitle  Huattir,  in  Forftnhiie,  6ft.  10  tn.,  at  3ft. 
from  the  ground ;  one  at  Kinkarochie,  in  tbe  pari«h  of  Scone^  in  Perthabire,  9 IL  in  drcumferenoe 
at  4  ft.  ftom  tbe  gronnd,  the  diameter  of  the  need  4S  ft. :  at  Blair,  in  Athol,  a  douUe-llowered  baw. 
thom,  fltandteg  in  tbe  *'  WildenMm,**  in  177&  90  yean  planled,  waa  15  ft.  btab,  witb  atnukS  ft.  4la 
drcumferenoe  at  4A  ftom  the  groand.  In  Ireland,  aooording  to  Hayei,  the  growth  of  tbe  baw. 
Uiom  ftr  exceedt  what  takei  irfioe  In  England  or  Scotland.  *'There  are,  at  Hdiert  fitnbberli.  Bs^, 
at  Mayne,  aereral  white  thenM  of  7ft.  and  Sft.  In  drcumferenoe,  witb  heidfl  llneljr  fimncd^  ami 
great  in  proportion;  to  tbat,  when  In  flower,  there  can  be  notbing  more  beautlfuL  I  mea. 
•ured  one  5ft.  4taL  rcMind  tbe  item  at  9ft.  talgh;  the  famnchec  extending  13  yarda:  another, 
7 ft.  6 In.  round  tbe  item,  in  the  malleft  nart ;  ttie  bcad  entire,  and  corering  a  drde  of  S6ft.  in 
diameter :  and  a  third,  tbe  branchef  of  wbicb  extended  round  a  Tcry  falr  stem,  94  ft.  on  vraj  side. 
Thit  laat  b  one  of  tbe  mott  beautiftil  thomi  I  erer  nw ;  but  the  hirgwt  I  recollcct  to  have  ever  teen 
U  at  Lord  Ootmaiutownli,  lu  the  oonnty  of  Meath.    It  wai  ebore  lOft.  in  dreuiiifeieiiee,  aerenl 


vean  linoe :  it  itood  In  tbe  hlgb  road,  and  bad  recdved  loine  injury,  and  wai  hooped  round  wttb 
bondi  of  tron  when  I  lait  law  It  %  lo  tbat,  perbapa,  it  maT  have  linoe  decayed.'*  (Pmd  TVntf.  «i 
flamta^  pi  BSt.)  There  ii  a  rtmarkaMe  old  thora  in  Dalham  Park,  Suflblky  mentlflned  In  Joaw*i 
glgflirfjy,  vd.  ilL  p.  87S.,  but  thc  dimcntioni  are  nofgiven. 

Crot^rgmi  Oiyaedttika,  and  Ui  VarkUe»,  in  tke  Bnttroat  <tf  LondoiL  At  8yon,  and  at  variooi 
other  plaoei,  the  double^iloiiomed  and  the  loarlct  hawthorai  are  ftom  SSft.  io  30ft.  hiali.  At  Ham 
Houie  there  ii  a  handiome  tree  of  tbe  variety  with  gdden  leavcs,  13  ft.  bigh.  In  tbe  Hammer. 
imith  Nunery,  C.O.  melanodirpa  li  fiOft.  hi^,  dlameter  of  the  head  85  ft  and  of  the  trank  Ift. 

C.  Otpaednlkot  aad  U$  raHetkt,  SotOk  qf  Londan.  In  Devomhire,  at  Kndilelgh  Cotteg^  90 
yean  planted,  and  92ft.  hlgb,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  of  the  bead  14ft.  ;  tndC  O. 
rdiea,  90  yttm  planted,  and  18  ft  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ih.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft.  In. 
Donotitiira,  at  Meltiurv  Park,  the  ipeclei,  100  veon  dd,  ii  48  ft.  bigta,  the  «Hameter  of  tfae  tnink  f  ft. 
Sln.,  and  of  the  head  47  ft.,  in  itrong  loam  on  clajr;  C  O. r6iea, 50  yean  pUnted,  and  39ft;.  hi^,  tbe 
dtameter  of  Che  tmnk  I  ft.  9in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.,  In  loam  on  gravei ;  C.  O.  pr**cox,  the  Olaiu 
tonburir  tboro»  100  sroan  plaiiC«l,  and  91  ft.  hlgb»  Ibe  diameter  of  ttae  trunk  1  ft.,  Md  oT  Itae  taond 
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85  ft.  Iq  SomcnetshlTC^  at  Leigfa  Cotut,  14  jBm  pbmted,  S4  ft.  hlfh,  th*  dhuneCer  of the  tnink  7  In., 
aad  of  the  head  10  ft.  In  Surr^,  at  aAicmoot,  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tttink  18  la.  and  of 
the  head  40ft. :  C.  O.  rbaea,  aoii  hlgb,  tbe  trunk  14hi..  and  tbe  heid  84 ft.  In  diameter. 

C.  Ox^aedniJka,  and  U»  FarieUei,  North  (^  London.  In  Bertuhire,  at  ¥rhite  Kniahts,  30  yeais 
planted,  and  80  ft.  hlgh ;  and  C.  O.  ni61tiplex,  of  the  same  aee,  23  ft.  hlgh.  In  BudiinghamthireL 
at  Temple  Honae,  the  spedet  40  jears  planted,  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Cambrlfueshlre,  at  Wimpoi&  25  ft. 
high.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Parlc,  34  ft.  hifli,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in..  and  of  the  nead  88  ft. 
In  Oloucesterthire,  at  Doddinirton,  C  0.  mfiltiplex.  30  ft.  high.  tbe  trunk  19  in.  diameter,  and  the 
diameterofthehead84ft.  IaNottinghamshiTe,lnClumber  Pars,thespeelcsU3Sft.hldi.  InOxftml. 
shixe,  In  the  Oxltord  Botanic  Oardcn,  C.  0.  rbsea,  30  years  nlantea,  and  36  ft.  hlgh.  In  rembrokeshiK», 
at  Golden  OroTe,  the  species,  30  vears  phmted.  Is  80  ft.  higti,  diameler  Of  trunk  18  tn.,  and  of  Che  heaa 
30  ft.,  on  Umestooe ;  C.  O.  m61tiplex,30Tears  niantcd,  and  dOft.  high ;  C.  0.  rhsea,80  yean  planted,  and 
£8  ft.  high  ;  and  C.  0.  a6rea,  SOjresrs  fdantea,  and  15  ft.  hMi.  In  Badnorshira,  at  Maedough  Castle, 
89  ft.  hi^L  In  Shropshire,  at  HardwiGke  Orange,  C.  0.  mbltlplex,  10  yean  pianted,  and  18  ft.  hlgb, 
the dlaroeCer  of  the  trunk 9hi.,  and  of  the  head  9ft.  In  StaflbQlsnlM,  at  TreotlUdD,  C.  6.  altrea,  96 
leaiB  planted.  and  13ft.  high ;  at  Alton  Towers.  C.  O.  r5sea, 8  ryean  pbnted,  and  ISft.  high :  at 
WroCteslej  House,  the  spedes,  84  ft  high.  In*Suflblk,  at  Flnboroiich  Hall,70  yeltfi  planted,  and  «)  ft 
highf  the  dlameCer  of  tbe  tiunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.,  in  oayey  loara  on  day ;  at  Oreat  Li. 
▼ermere,  C  0.  rbsea,  35  rears  planted,  and  87  ft.  higb.  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  tarunk  1  ft.  8  In.,  and  of 
the  head  34  ft.;  C.  0.  mnltiplex,  35  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  hi^  In  Warwickihlte,  in  a  field  near 
Bugby,  there  is  a  tree  of  the  qiecies,  the  branches  of  wbicb  are  Intarworen  wlth  one  aoottier  llke  a 
l^ooe  of  network,  and  hang  down  to  the  iTound  on  erery  side,  coTering  a  space  of  40  ft.  in  diameter. 
and  the  trunk  of  which  Is  5  ft  high,  and  8  ft.  8  in.  diameter,  fbrming  a  singular  and  beaudful  object  t 
at  Whitley  Abbey,  C  0.  prc'eox,  13  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  wonMstetahlre^  at  Crocne, 
tbe  ipeolet,  80  years  planted,  ia  85  ft.  hlgh  t  and  C.  0.  mAltiplex,  85  years  plaoted,  Is  85  ft.  higfa. 

C.  XkMocdniMa,  and  il»  rarietiei,  M  Seotland,  At  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh,  Is  a  tree  of  great 
age,  which,  in  1818,  was  measured  by  SfarThomai  Dick  Lauder,  and  fbond  to  be^  at  3  ft  abore  tbe 
loot,  9ft.inffart,andl8ft.incirtaiittlewayibovetheroot8.  This  tiee  waa  measured  Ibr  us,  In 
1836,  by  Hr.  Bamet,  curator  or  the  Caledonian  Horticultuial  SocIeCy'i  Oarden :  the  total  helght  ia 
49 ft,  aad  tbe  dfauneter  of  tbe space «nrered  by  the bmohes  44 (t ;  the glrt, at  3ft.  abore  tbe  looC, 
wbereltwas  measuied  by  Slr T.  Didi  Lauder.  Is 04 ft. and a little  way  abore  the  rootlOfft  At 
Bamton  theie  is  an  old  tree  of  the  species  40  ft  nigh  i  diameteiCof  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the 
ground,  3  ft  dln. ;  and  at  4ft,  4ft.  1  tai. ;  dlameter  <^  tbe  bead  44ft.  At  Hopebmn  House  theio 
la  a  tree at  tbe ipeelei 80ft  hlgh,  with  a  trunk  Ift  lOin.  In  diaaseCer.  In  Amhin^ at  Kilkenan, 
it  is  aSft  bigb,  the  diameCer  of.the  tnmk  8ft,  and  of  the  heul  87  ft  _  in  Haddingtonshlre^ 

47ft., 

OK    ine  M«uu»    M,  a«k  *w  *MMmjimmmt    w«    »••«    ubiii>    4w  a««        amw     a  w. •■«..•»    aaBSA    «uvcv    ■*    ••    uuv  Hi«<TUI||    MWb 

mentloned  by  Slr  T.  D.  Ijiuder  as  haTlng  been  produced  flrom  a  hawtbom  stake  driTen  Into  a 
dead  hedge  {Laad.  OUn.,  1.  n.  198.)  In  Renfkowshire,  fai  the  OhMgow  Botanio  Oaiden,  C.  O.  r^sea, 
14  years^anted,  and  15  ft.  bigh ;  and  C.  0.  m6ltiplex,  of  the  same  age,  IS  ft  hi^.  In  Angus. 
■blre,  at  Klnnaird  Castle,  tbe  spedes,  180  yecrs  planted.  li  46  ft.  high,  tbe  dlameter  of  tmnk  35  in., 
and  ot  tho  bead  40 It,  In  sandy  loam  on  clay :  17,  0.  rosea,  40  years  'pfainted,  and  30ft  higb.  In 
Banflhhire,  at  Gordon  Caitle,  the  species,  36  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  tmnk  1  ft  4  ia,  and  of  the 
head  45  ft.    In  Fiftehfare,'  at  Danibristle  Fark,  35  yean  planted,  and  30  It  blgb« 

C.  Ox^aednika,  and  its  rarieHee,  In  Irelamd.  Near  DuMin,  at  Cyprass  Oiofe,  87  ft  higb,  the 
diaraeCer  of  the  trank  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  At  Terenure,  C  0.  prv^oox  and  C.  0.  m&Ttiplex, 
40  yean  planted,  and  80  ft  hlgh.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  the  spedles,  30  yean  planted,  1i  90  ft  bigb. 
In  Fermanagb,  at  Florance  Coort,  40  yean  pUnted,  i^  80  ft  higb.  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  88  ft  bigfa, 
tfae  diameter  of  the  trank  16  ia.  and  of  the  nead  47  ft,  in  loun  on  limeitane.  in  Tyrone,  at  Barons' 
Court,  88  ft  bigb,  witb  a  head  60  ft  in  diameter. 

C  Orjuedatta,  and  iit  rarietie$,  in  FbreU^  Comnirie»,  In  Fruie&  at  thePetit  Trianon,  near 
Venailkes,  85  ft  higb;  at  Toolon,  in  tbe  Botanlc  Oarden,  48  yean  plonted,  and  85  ft.  hlgb.  In 
Saxony,  aC  WSrliU,  36  yean  pfainted,  and  95ft  hlgh.  In  Pruisia,  In  tbe  FEsuen  Insel,  36  yean 
planted,  and  84  ft  high.  In  BaTaria,  at  Munfadi,  in  tbe  Botanic  Oarden,  84  yean  nlanted,  and 
18  ft  bijgb.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botonic  Oarden  at  Lond.  C  O.  mondgyna,  8S  ft.  hlgh.  In  Italy, 
at  Mcoaa,  C.  O.  moodgyna,  84  yean  planted,  and  15  ft  hlgh ;  and  the  speeies  of  the  iame  age,  14  ft. 
hlgli. 

Commercial  StatitUci.    Plants»  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  cost  as 

foUows :  —  One  year^s  seedlings,  from  2«.  id.  to  Bt.  per  1000 ;  two  years' 

seedlings,  froxn  5«.  to  6«.  per  1000 ;  transplanted  plants,  from  10«.  to  I5i.  per 

1000,  according  to  tbeir  size.    At  Bollwyller,  transplanted  plants  are  2  francs 

per  100.     At  New  York,  the  Crats^s  Oxyac&ntna  is  not  cultivated  as  a 

bedge  plant ;  but  the  varieties  are  propagated  in  the  nurseries^  and  cost  from 

25  cents  to  50  cents  eacb. 

§  xiii.  Parvifolia. 

Sed»  Char.    Leaves  small,  ovate,  serrated  or  notcbed,  but  scarcely  lobed. 
Fruit  green,  or  greoaish  yellow ;  rather  laige,  hard. 

•  25.  C.  PARviFO^LiA  Ait.    The  small-leaved  Thom. 

UadyieaHom.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  8.  pi  lea ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p^  697. ;  Don*s  WSL,  8.  p.  M 
Sanon^mea.    MspUus  axUlkris  Pert.  ^yn.,  8.  a  37. ;  M.  tomentbsa  Poir.  Dtet,  4  p.  443.  i  M.  xan. 

thodunws  Liu.  ML  Suppl.,951^i  M.  parvifblia  IVat».  Dend.  BrM. ;  Orata^gus  toment^  Lin.  Sp. 

688.,  TVcw  Ekr^  17. ;  C.  uniflbra  Ds»  Aif ;  C  rlridis,  axUUxi%  tetulifbUa,  fl6rida,  UneAiii,  Lodd. 

Cai. ;  Gooseberry-leared  Thorn. 
Bngraoing».    Trew  Ehr.,  1 17. ;  Dend.  Brlt,  t  6Sl  ;  Ai;  557.  ;  and  0^.614^  In  pi  8S7. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.    Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  incisely  senraied,  pubescent.    FIow- 
ers  mostly  solitary.    Branchlets  luid  calyxes  villose.    Dtipulea  bristle-Iike. 
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Sepala  Berrated.  Fmit 
almost  top-«haped,  jel- 
low,  or  yellowuh  green.  > 
NuU  5.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

fe687.}      A    nadve  of 
grtli  Amerii»;   wliere,  i 
accoTding   to   Purah,    it 

,  fonns  B  low  Bbrub  in 
raDdy  shady  woodi,  iTom 
New  Jereey  to  Carolina. 
Tbe  lcavea,  he  Bays,  are 
bhibIUuuI  die  Iruit  large, 
aod  of  a  tpreenish  yellow. 
Seeda  M  tbia  ^>eciei 
were  aeDt  &(iin  Vuviiua 
bj  BaaiBter,  and  punts 
were  raised  fram  them  in  Bishop  Comp(on's  gardea,  at  Pulhani,  pre- 
viouslv  to  1713:  planta  were  aiterwardi  ratsed  b;  the  DuLe  of  A^U 
at  WhittOD ;  in  coasequeDce  of  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  generallj 
called  Lord  IWb  thom.  It  forms  a  shrub,  seldom  exceeding-  6ft.  or 
7ft.  in  heigtit;  naving  numerous  slender  branches,  interwoven  with  one 
another,  and  armed  with  very  long,  Bleader,  sharp  thoms.  The  le&ves  are 
acarcely  an  inch  lon^,  but  they  vaiy  much  in  breadth  on  the  same  plant, 
and  in  different  semmal  varicties.  The  flower»,  which  are  white,  are  pro- 
duced  late  in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  also  ripens  late,  hanging  on  the 
buBhes  ail  tbe  winter.  Tbe  largest  plant  that  we  linow  of  this  spedes  is 
•t  Ham  HouBe,  where  it  is  evidently  of  conmderable  age,  and,  on  its  own 
root,  hafl  attained  tbe  bdght  of  12  fl.;  at  White  Knigfats,  there  are  stand- 

■  arda  of  it  in  the  park,  grafted  on  the  com-  5^ 

mon  hawthom,  wnicb  are  from  6ft.  tolOfl. 

'  high ;  and,  botb  tbere  and  at  Hara  House,  ( 
tfaej'  6ower  fredy,  and  produce  fruit  every    < 

■  C.p.  iJUnda,  C.  Il6rid8  Lodd.  Cat.,  Ifig. 
55e.and  j^.  6ia  b  p.  867.}hBs  the 
leavea  and   fruit  lomewhat   smaUer 
and  rounder  than  thoseof  thespecieB. 
"  p.S  pout-    ■   -'■    -  ■■     '  ^    '    ■■ 
n  p.  867.) 
gooseberry. 
Tbese  varietiea  run  80  much  into 
onc  another,  that,  unless  they  are  ^ 
-aeen  togetber  in  a  living  state,  as 
in    Mcssrs.  Loddigea'B   arboretum, 
it  ia  difGcult  to  diBtinguisb  them 
itom   the   BDecies,  or  from  eacfa 
otber;  for,  nowever  different  the 


may  occasionally  be  found  on  the 
same  plant ;  and  some  plants  of 
eacb  varietv  are  whoUy  witfaout 
spines,  while  in  others  the  gpinea 
are  vcry  num^ous. 

■  eo,  C.  virci'nica  Lodd.     Thc  Virgiiiian  Tfaom. 
lintttfiaUiom.    Lodd.  CiL,  nt.  1830,  and  ed,  1S3B. 
^pumtrmi.    C.  TlslaUu  Hon. 

Bh""«V-    flgSa}.;  vtijlK.6l&.lat.aei. 
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Spec.  Char.,  /^c.  Leaves  obovHte,  cuneste,  glsbrouB,  sMtdDg,  notched,  but 
not  lobed  ;  aniall.  Fruit  round,  rather  larger  than  a  comnioii  bHw,  green. 
A  shrub,  erowiiig  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  a  native  of  Virginia ;  and 
introduced  bj  MessTB.  Loddiges  in  1812.  The  plantbears  a  general  reaent- 
blance  to  C.  spathulAta  ■n.ita  foliageandhabit  of  growth;  but  the  roliDgcof 


the  latter  ia  lobed,  «rhile  that  of  the  forraer  is  entire.   The  IVuit  of  C.  vir- 


glnica  is,  alao,  sir  tinies  lareer  tban  that  of  C.  BpalhuUta;  nnd  is  of  a  dark 
green,  while  the  other  is  of  a  bright  red.  The  blossoms  and  fruit  of  C.  inr- 
gfnics  are,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twoa  and  threes;  while  chose  of  C. 

rhulilts  conBist  of  a  considen^le  nuinber  of  flowers.  Tbe  SDeciea  dilFer, 
,  in  the  foliage;  which  in  C.  spnthulita  has  long  wingeu  footstalks, 
wfaile  in  C.  virglnica  the  footstalks  are  ahort  and  slendcr.  (Sce  ths  lefives  of 
C.  virgf nica  in/^.  615.  io  p.  e6T.,of  C.  spathul^  In^.  591.  in  p.  8G1.) 

$  xiv.  Mexicdna. 

Sect.  Char.    Leavee  laive,  ovBl4anceolate,  notched  and  aerrateai.    Fniit  large, 
green  or  greeniah  yelE>w.     • 

t  S7.  C.  hbxicaVi  Mof.  rf  Seue.    The  Heiican  Thom. 

UaaifiraHat.    Moc  et  Swe  FL  H«.  lam.  Infdlt  j  Dec  PnxL,  S.r.fSB.;   Ewt  Brlt.  F1.-aanl.. 

Svmmtm'.    C.  ■Opulkua  l!m.  Cal. :  te  Oard.  tfag,,  U.  p.  630. 

SjifritdiB,    Swt.l(ilL  Fl.-Oud.,  Edni.  LSXLiiMnA-nT.liibSn.  i  udlbepUteofthliipecl» 
In  «u  SbcobA  Volunie,  ■ 


Sfec.  Char.,  ^.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  notched,  and  serrated  ; 

somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petdoles  short,  chajineled,  and  with  a 
winged  margin,  Sdpulea  stalked.  Corjmbs  temnnal.  Petala  scarccly 
longer  than  the  calycme  teeth.  Stamens  varying  &oin  10  to  15.  %ij\e»  2, 
or  rareiy  *,  Fruil  large,  pale  iTeen,  or  yellowish,  when  ripe ;  and,  with  the 
leaves,  remainiiig  on  the  tree  ^l  tbe  winter  in  sheltered  situa^ons.  Hand- 
some,  and  reaembling  b  small  apple,  but  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  a  low  tree,  a 
native  of  tbe  table  lands  of  Mezico,  whence  it  WBS  introduced  in  1824,  or 
eaiiier,  Bpparently  by  Roberl  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  (Sce  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  630.,  and  vol.  li.  p.  473.  and  p.  583.)     ft  was  first  de- 

'  Bcribal  and  fi^ed  from  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert.  Esq.,  of  Boyton 
Uouae,  Wiltshire.  It  has  fruited  abundantly  at  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  for 
■everal  years ;  and,  also,  in  tbe  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
the  Brboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Jt  is  a  most  Tigoroua-growbe  epecies ; 
and,  wben  budded  on  the  common  hawthom,  it  produces  shoots  »om  5  h. 
to  7  ft.  long  the  first  scason ;  aiid  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  (brm  as 
large  a  tree  as  M^ispilus  grandifldra,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  genenl 
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«ppeannce  and  mode  of  growtb.  It  grows  readily  bv  outdngs,  or  by  bud- 
diDg  or  grafting.  Against  a  wall  in  tbe  Horticultural  8ociety'8  Garden,  it 
i«  completely  evergreen. 

§  XV.  Pyradntia. 

SecL  Char,  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire,  small,  evergreen.  Fruit 
numerous,  of  a  bright  coral  colour. 

m  28.  C,  Ptraca^ntha  Pers,    The  fiery  Thom,  or  Pyracantha. 

Uemt^leaiio$L    FcnL  Sjro.,  2.  p.  97. ;  PalL  FL  BmL,  1.  pi  89. ;  Dec.  Prod.,8.  p.  696. ;  Don't  MilL.  8. 

p.586. 
S^mm^meg.    IfSipUiis  PjncAntha  L. ;  eveisraeD  TlKira ;  Bulaioa  ardent,  Fr.  j  luiiiMrgiOne  Ifis- 

peL  Ger. 
Sagra^imgt.    Lobi  Icoo.,  1  pi  181  f.  L  s  PelL  FL  Bon.,  1 13.  f  8. ;  N.Du  HVB.,8.  t  aaMaS.;  and 

auxJSg.Sel. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate-lanceo-  ^^^i^  561 
late,  crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyz  obtuse.  Styles  5.  Fruit 
globose,  scarlet,  omamental ;  continuing  a  good  while  upon 
the  plant ;  which,  on  account  of  the  coTour  of  its  firuity  and 
of  its  b^ig  a  shrub,  is  called,  in^Prance,  buisson  ardent. 
(^Dec.  Proa^  ii.  p.  626.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  nadve  of 
rugged  phices  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced  m  1629;  flowering  in  May,  and  produdng  abun- 
dance  of  fruit,  which  are  very  omamenta],  and  remain  on 
all  the  winter ;  eapecially  when  the  shmb  is  trained  against 
a  wall,  The  berries  are  bitter,  and  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds,  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy,  ai|d,  in  the  open  ^den,  forms  a  handsome  ever- 
green  bush ;  but  it  has  been  used  since  its  first  introduction  cbiefly  for 
clothing  naked  walls;  and  no  plant  has  a  more  showy  appearance  in  winter, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  whicn  has  given  rise  to 
its  French  name  of  buisson  ardent,  or  the  buming  bush.  It  tmives  in  any 
soil  diat  is  dry,  and  in  a  northera  as  well  as  a  southem  exposure.    It  is 

Eropagated  by  seeds  or  cutdngs ;  but  the  strongest  plants  are  obtained  by 
uoding  it  on  the  common  thora ;  and,  If  grafted  standj^  hi^»  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  evergreen  low  tree. 

Variety. 

m  C.  P.2  crenuUUa,  C.  crenulata  Rogb.  MSH.^  Lmdl.  in  Lm.  Tran» ,  13. 
p.  106.,  J}im*$  MiU.,  ii.  p.  598, ;  Jlfespilus  crenul^ta  J).  Don^  Prod., 
p.  238. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal.  There  Is  a  plant  of  this  varietv  in 
tbe  Oarden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  wliere  it  was  nused  from 
seed  in  1830,  and  now  foms  a  bush  2  ft.  high. 

i  xvi.  Glaica. 
tSeet.  Char.    Evergreen.    Leaves  dliptic,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 

1  29.  C.  OLAU^CA  WalL    The  glaucous-JkMMrf  evergreen  Thora. 

Idtntifiemtitm.     WalL  Cat.  67& ;  Lo()d.  Cat,  ed.  1830,  and  1836. 
Engranbtgs.    F^.  StA,  561 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  tapeiing  to  both  ends,  acute,  aerralated  at 
the  apez,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal,  manv-flowered.  Calyx  wooll^.  Flowers  white.  (Don'»  AIUl.t  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  wbere  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  20  ft.  bigh. 
Flanta  of  it  were  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural  Society,  in  1828,  one  of  which  has  stood  as  a  bush  in  the  open  garden 
upwards  of  5  years,  and  is  nearly  evergreen ;  and  another,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  for  the  same  period,  is  completely  ever;green.    The  latter 
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of  these  plants  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  1836,  and  froin  it 
our  fignres  were  taken.  Ab  the 
foUage  and  habit  of  Hiis  spedes 
seem  difierent  from  those  of  the 
genus  Chitse^gufi,  when  it  pro- 
duces  frait  a  new  generic  name 
will,  probably,  be  assigned  to 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  C,  glaiica 
is  a  most  deairable  erergreen  for 
training  against  a  wall,  in  climatea 
colder  thmi  that  of  London ;  and 
for  forming  dwarfs  or  standards, 
in  fiimilar,  or  warmer,  climates.  It 
forms  a  veiy  suitable  associate  for 
Photfnia  semilUa  and  P.  arbuti- 
folia ;  and  all  of  theseplants  suc- 
ceed  perfectly,  when  grafted  on  the  common  hawthom. 

App.  i.     St/nopsis  qf  the  Speci^  qf  Crata^us  grming,  tn  1836, 
in  the  HorticuUural  Sociehfs  Garden.     By  Mr.  Gordon. 

Hm  «utborttict  «fter  the  nimMt  «re,  tai  moft  cMei,  tfaaee  oT  the  nuxwryineQ,  or  otber  penoni. 
ftom  whom  the  plante  were  reoelTed  t^  the  Socletj. 

$  L    MiGROGA^RPiB  (or  those  with  small  fruit,  resembling  C,  microc^rpa). 

See  p.  825. 

LemvtM  lObed,  or  ■ngofaitad,  and  ihlning.    Spkie»  mlddle.rited.    JM  Tirj  imeU,  red,  and  remark. 
aMylaie 

L  C  microcirpo  Dr.  XMby/An/.  B^.^ng,  fi9L      %  C.  oordatto  Xoritf..  Jtg,  SOa  In  p.  861.,  and  the 

fai  p.  86L,  and  tbe  pUte  in  VoC  ll  plaU  in  VoL  \ir 

•yn.  ^athattta  MtNg9»  (Hackney  Nor.  ijn.  acerifblia  fl»eker  {Mai.  Gard^  Petert. 

•ery).  borg}. 

(I6rlda  Qod^firo^  CVille  d^Arrj  Nur-  popullf dlU  Fi$cker, 

wmjn  near  PnU).  pbflmdpyium  oT  Lim^  In  ibreign  coL 

HaUt  of  tbe  pUnt  fpreadlng  and  MiuiM-  lections. 

tet.  OoeortheUteitlnoemhiglB|pleaf,  Hablt  «reet    Leavee  >ngwUtad,  and  the 

Swer,  and  flrult                         ^  Utest  of  aH  in  flowering. 

§  ii.  OxTACA^NTH «  (or  those  reflembling  the  common  Hawthom).  See  p.  829. 

DrrviML  XMwUcinlatflL  ^itefmaiL  FimU     »•  ^ggff^j^*^* 


middU  rfifd,  aod  moitlj  oontaintaig  but  one 


Limiiepjlg.  gia  inpc  866. 
■preaduig.    FTuit  yellow, 
remaikably  twcet,  and  ooQtaining  3or  4 


&  C  OmckntbM,  >fe.  e(&  In  p.  86&,  and  the 

agu.  OxjacinthaTUlgMSmMICAyrNiir- 

sery). 
Hablt  rather  •preading. 
4.  C  Oxjae&ntha  flexudM  wnM. 

HaUt  ipreadbig,  and  bnmdiet  ▼erj  much 
twUted.    Verj  dUtlnct. 
&  C.  Ozjac&ntha  prm>Ma  Mr.  O.  IMIiy  (Ner. 

wlch). 
sjn.  OUetonburj  Tbom  BomUdt  (Brentford 

Nuneij). 
OnljdllfcrtngfromllMoemmen  eoillnlte 
earljhabit 
6L  C.  Oxjacintba  edocCipa  pr.  ZJmUm%fig'  BBF!. 


fhat 


inpL866.,  and  the  pUte  in  VoL 
Babit  apieedinc.  and 


Mw>»  ■ywiin^.  «■•«•  ▼erj  robuft. 
red.    One  oT  the  Uteit  In  Uaftqg; 
7.  CL  Oz  jac4ntha  caplt&to  5mML 


10.  C  Ox  jac&ntha  fl6re  pl^na 

ijn.  Oxjactotha  AbreiMnoTikbroitoaaMr. 
oxvacantbbldei  floreplino  A0«f<  C^L, 
Jlg.  608L  tai  p.  866k 
Habit  more  oompaet  than  that  of  the  ooro- 
mon  Oxjaclnuia }  and  the  leairei  more 
•bining.  and  rounder.    It  U  oalled  C.  0. 
fl.  pL  rSbio  bj  iomef  beeauae  theilowen, 
moie  emedau  j  on  loam  j  mili^  die  off  oT 
a  reddiih  eolour }  but  tne  onl j  kind  wlth 
a  double  red  flower  U  notloed  under  19. 
IL  a  Oxjacintba  l&dda  MM. 

•jn.  exjaGanlheidei  Iftrida  Stoeet. 
Habit  rather  •preadin^  and,  pnrtMiblj,  tbe 
•ingU  rar.  of  the  piibediag. 
ISL  C.  Oxrac&nthaTarlcg(iaifa««if«cCmiterburj 
Nurterv). 
Onlj  diilmng  ftom  the  oommon  in  the 


beautiftii  rnricigated  leajoi. 

Habit  ered.  aiid  onlj  difibring  fkom  the  IS.  CL  Oxjac&ntha  tranijlrinica  Boatk  (Ham. 

oommon  hi  flowetlng  more  at  the  extio-  bun  Nunerj.) 

mitjoftliebmiebeai  ajn.  OxjactotnafiMrcilbttaJbofA,>l!f.606. 

&  CL  Oxjacintha  moodgjna  Dr.  LJnHltjf  in  p.  866L                          . 

•jn.  erlocirpa  monogjna  Ood^finm.  Habit  rather  erect,    Fruit  red,  and  lather 

Oxjacintba  iibtiica  Lee  {Bammer.  robuit 

•mlth  Nanerj).  14  C  Oxjactotha  Uebiiita  Lodd.,  Jig- GOS.  in 


Habtt  apieodlng  and  dwar£     Fkoit  red.  ijn.  lacmiita  Lee, 

One  of  tbe  earlioit  in  Ua£  '~"    ~ 


pi  866..  and  the  plate  la  VoL 
UcmiitaXM. 
pterlfbHa  Booik,  y^  604.  in  p.865. 
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Habitpenduloua   Ftaltted,aiid  vcryeaily  8L  C  OzyadkathmDieiniodin»  VUeher^Jig,  &I&. 

In  leit£  In  p.  86&,  and  thcpfaite  In  VoL  II. 

15.  C.  Oxyacfcntha  pdnduU  AmM,  lee  the  plate  fyn.  Oxyacintha  phityph^Ila  LodA 

in  VoL  II.  Oxyactotba  india  Lee. 

■yn.  Oxyadtntha  reglnc   IfNab    (Edin-  inclu  Bonaldi. 

burgh  Bot.;Gard.).  Habit  «prewling  and  rdxiiC.    Ftuit  black, 

Queen  Maiy'!  Hiom  li'Nai.,Jlg.  BB6.,  and  oootainlng  more  than  one  aeed. 

and  the  plate  in  Vd.  IL  22.  C.  Dougftstf  Dr.  iJndley  iBoL  Reg.),JSg.  dM. 

HaUt  penduJouB.    Fruit  red ;  very  carly  in  in  p.  85a,  and  tbe  plate  in  Vd.  IL 

leaC  Habit  erect    Fmit  purirfe,  and  Tery  late 

1&  C  OxTBcfcntha  fblio  atireo  Lodd.  ia  leailna.    See>  823L 

Oniy  diJftring  ttam  the  oonunon  in  its  un-  S3.  C.  m>iif  51»  LodtfL,  JSg.  5Ba  In  pi  SGQi 

dghtly  yellowiah  gieen  learea.  Habit  rat|)er  penduloua  and  dwarf.    FVuit 

17.  C  Oxyacuitha  atrlcu  JtcmaJtff,  flce  the  pUte  red.    See  p.  826.,  and  p.  82Sl 

in  VoL  II.          '  24.  C.  dpiif  61ia  mk)ar,  ^  58a  in  p.  860.,  and  the 

«yn.  Oxyac4ntha    i(gidA    MiUer    (Briitd  plate  In  VoL  IL 

Nunery).  Only  diflbring  Ihnn  the  preoeding  in  its 

▼ulgiLfu  rtgida  Miller.  more  rd>ugt  hablL 
Habit  flutigtate^  and  Ibnning  a  head  Uke 

the  LombardT  poplar.    Ftuit  red  ^            ...          

18.  a  Oxyadknth»  riSCAmstim  (Gla^ow  Nur.  "^™®"?!;,  ^"^*  ^<**^  <* lacinmte. 

mmrm)  le$8.      JtrUU  SnUlU. 

«ya  aoulet  Thom  SomUdt,  2&  C  heterophf  lla  God^firou,  fig.  GOa  in  pi  864., 

Oxradbitha  rhbra  Lee.  and  the  i^te  in  voi.  II. 

Only  dmbring  ftt>m  the  common  in  the.  tyn.  eonatantinopolitiina  God^firoif. 

deep  tint  of  iti  flowera.  Habit  ratber  erect    Fruit  red,  and  only 

la  C  Oxyac&ntha  rdMa  i up^iba  TwrJndl  (Ferth  1-teeded.    See  pi  829. 

Nunery).  2S.  C.  ntgra  Lee,  fig.  58L  In  pu  857.,  and  the  pUte 

«ya  «legans  UStfer.  in  VoL  II.                               •     • 

puntoea  {ffflor^i^  eoOeetiomi,)             ^  cyn.  carp&tsca  Loddiga. 

Only  dlfibrlng  hom  the  precedlng  in  itf^  Habit  rather  erect   Truitblacfc. 

dark  crimMNi  flowen.    Tbere  U  a  new  27.  C.  purpiirea  Bonatdt,Jlg.  582.  in  p.  857.,  and 

double  flcarlet  (of  C  rbiea  «upferba)  at  the  the  pUte  in  VoL  11. 

Camberwell*  Nuraery,  of  whlch  I  have  gyn.  Mngufnea  (<2f  joni^  eoUeetioms). 

only  ieen  a  very  nnall  pUnt  •  altaica  Loddiget,  Dr.  Ledebota: 

90.  C.  oxyacantholdei    God^rov.     fig.  60L    in  Fruit  black.    (There  ii  a  variety  with  dark 

p.  861,  and  the  pUte  In  VoL  IL  red  fniit.)    See  p.  82S. 

•yn.  trlUba  Dr..I.M<lfey  {Bot.  Beg.).  Sa  C.  OWyistiina  Godefroy.  >%.  608.  in  p^  865., 

French  Hawthom    {<tf  aome  etdleo^  and  the  pUte  in  VoL  II. 

tkms.)  iyn.  olivsflMi  Noigetie  (Piucis  Nonery). 

Only  diflbrlng  from  the  oommon  in   its  olivef 5Ua  Oodc^yey. 

btunt,  lobeo^  ihlning,  and  more  entlre  Habit  ipreadmg.   Leaves  pubeecent   Fhiit 

leavesL    Seep.8aa  bUdL    8eep.8Sl. 

§  iii.  Aro^ijb  (or  those  resembliDg  the  large-fhiited  C.  Aronia).  See  p.  826. 

DivuiON  L  Leaves  indied  and  pubeacent  5^ime-  Sa  C.  Jxarblus    Whitley    (Fulham    Nuiaery), 

lesi.    Fr¥it  very  Urge,  red  or  ydlow.  jiU. 592.  in  p.  862.,  and  thepUtein Vd.  11. 

«a  a  Aitoia  £«,  Ar.5»   tai  p.  862.,  and  the  ^  O^tSS^Tor^S^L^^  m.  in 

-vS.*^  Sto.  TaS:;  liSd  th?^teinvaf:rtr 

^     nI?Ji2Sft?N^  Hkbit  p^duloui.    Fruit  darklred. 

Hablt  u^SSr  FrSr^ery  Uige.  and  yel-  ^  «■  ^^J^^fel^^j^-  «^ »«  P^  863.,  and 

aa  C  tanacdif WU  LeeJig.  507.  in  p.  863L,  and  the  '^^J^S^i^  SH^Sli'  .  S?*'t«  ^SS^ 

pUte  in  VoL  IL  ttmaentOia,  li  properly  a  flyn.  to  parvi- 

^fS^^tilfywTm^nc^tianB.  Tr^xit  HabiTiJenduloui.    Fruit  lightied. 
yeUow.    Ilie  Urgest  of  all  in  the  ooUee- 

Chiefly  <iiffbring  fttm  the  preceding  in  iti  36.  C.  mexidina  Hort.  Soe.y  fig.  617.    in  p.  867., 

aUbroui  leavei.  and  the  plate  in  VoL  IL    See  p.  843L 

odefronJig.  591.  in  p.  862.,  iyn.  it 

and  the  pUte  in  voL  IL  Habit  rather  ipreading.    Frult  very  Uige, 


32.  C  mauroocana  ?  Godeflrov»flg.  591.  In  p.  862.,  iyn.  itipulftoea  ?  Wkitley. 

and  the  pUte  in  voL  IL  Habit  rather  ipreading. 

Hablt  rather  uprtght   Frult  yeUowUh  red.  yeUow.    Thii  U  nearty  gwergreg». 

$  iv.  CoGCi^NBJB  (or  thoae  resembling  C.  coccinea).    See  p.  816. 

DiviBiON  L    Leaeef  5.ld)ed,  Urge,  and  hi  iomc  Habit  ntfaer  iprea^g.    Fteit  Urge  aad 

more  or  less  seitated.    Spines  Urge.    Fndl  red« 

large  and  numeioua  39.  C  ooriUina  Loddiges^Jtg,  BSS.  In.  pi  852. 

iyn.  cocdnea  pyrlrannU  {f^  some  eoUec-' 

Sn.  aooodneaiZofuilil^jltg.  561inp.851.,andthe  tfons). 

pUte  in  Vd.  IlT  Habit  rather  upright    Fruit  brigbt  red. 

iyn.  estiviaii  Booth.  40L  C  gedrgica  Dougtas. 

Urge-fruitedAmerican  Axaroleir^ad.  Habit  fiwtidate,  rather  slender.   Fruit  red. 

tfaomleii  American  (<{f  some  coUec-  ^.  Ciubvil)dsaHfcA0\Peteriburg,j^.55OL,aod 

Mofu).                                          _  Jlg.  SB8.  Inpt  8». 

growing  vigorouily.  the  pUte  In  VoL  11. 

38.  C  ooodnea  m4xima    Loddiges.  tyxk.  rotundif  6lia  iSoott. 

iyn.  ooodnea  iptnbMi  God^flvif.  iangutoea  of  PaBas. 


Oons).  Jlg.  56&  In  pi  853. 

Hablt  faitigiate,  or  rather  ipreading.   Frult  Habit  nreadlng.    Fraitred. 

red.    Spineleai,  exccpt  wlien  young  and    42.  C.  gUuduIOia  LimBejfjJtg.  567.  In  p.  853.,  and 
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Habit  faitigiate.    Fruitrad. 
43.  C.  glandulbM  «uocuI^Dta  Figeker. 
syn.  succulteta /Efcil^rr. 

Jf^spilus  succulenta  BootJL 
Only  difrering  flrom  ctie  preceding  in  tlie 
fruit,  wbich  is  large,  ana  more  suoculent ; 
whence  the  name; 

DiviuoN  IL    LeaveM  like  tbose  of  the  preoedlng 
division.  $pmet  remarliably  large.  FntU  smalL 

44^  C.  macrac&ntha  WNab.  /ig.  572.  in  pi  855., 
and  the  plate  in  VoL  11. 

an.  spinoslssima  longfssima  Lee, 
sbit  very  much  spreading,  and  robust 
ftuit  small,  shining,  and  red. 

DiTUHOir  IIL  Leavet  entire,  or  senrated.    ^incm 
le$$.    FruU  large,  and  punctated 

45.  C.  punctlita  Awtiii,ftg.  SQd.  inp.  854.,aDdthe 
plate  In  VoL  11. 
syn.  punct&ta  riUHra  XodUS^gnt. 
ed&lis  iloiiaAit. 


Habit  spreading,  horizontal.    Fruit  large, 
and  red. 
4a  C.  punctiiu  flkva  AmsUh^  fig.  570.  in  p.  854.» 
syn.  d6Icts  BonaUM. 

pent£gyna  fl&va  Godtfroy. 
Habit  spreading,  lilie  the  preceding  one. 
Fruit  yeilow,  and  large, 
47.  C  punct^ta  strfcta  Romalds. 

syn.  punct&ta  riibra  strlcta  AuMiin. 
Habit  fiutigiate.    Fruit  large,  and  red. 


Diviaioif  IV.    On^  diffbring  ft-om  the  last  divi- 
sion  in  the  fruit  being  very  small. 

48.  C.  pyrifMia  Lee^ftg.  571.  in  p.  854.,  and  the 
plate  in  VoL  IL 
syn.  latifblia  Ronatdt. 
comif  dlta  BootM. 
Calpod^ndron  FiMCker. 
Habit  spreading.    Branches  much  twisted. 
Ftuit  small,  red.    This  is  the  C.  flexubaa 
of  some  foreign  coUections. 


§  V.  Cbu^s-ga^lli  (or  those  resembling  the  Cock's-6pur  Thorn).    See  p.  820. 

Leave»  entire,  or  sermted,  and  shtning.    SpiaeM  large.    Fndt  iniddle.sized. 

4a  C.  ovBlifbUa  Liadleu,/lg:m.  In  p.  86a,  and    52.  C.  CrAs-gfiUl  spl«ndens  LimBep,  Jig.  515.  in 
tbepUteinVoLIir  p.  856l 

syn.  empCic»I^^tf<.  syn.  Crtis.g<IIi  latif  Mia  &n>M. 


penn8ylv4nicalo(li/fges.  orbutiTblia  Ifoclers. 

Mt  Tery  much  spreading.    Frultred.  Habitsprc 

50.  C.  jirunifdUa  LoddigeMjig.  m.\np.  858.,  and    SQ.  C.  Crttugm  PyndLntha  MoMterM^ftg.  580.  in 


Habit  Twy  much  spreading.    Frultred.  Habit  n>reading.    Fruitred. 

tbe  plate  in  Vol  II "  "  ptSO.,  andtbepUtein  VoL  1L~ 

syn.  b^brida  Boaik.  ~ 

caroliniama  Lee. 
Hablt  mther  erect    Rruit  red. 


LoddigeMji 
iiiV3.IL 


K.  jDyracanthifbua  Lee. 
bit  • 


spresding  and  slender.     Fruit  yeL. 
lowish  green. 

51.  C  CiiM.gjUX\  LindlqftJlg.SJ^  in  p.  SSa,  and    SL  C.  Criks-gim  salicifMia  BonaldM,  fig-  £78.  in 
tbepiatefaiVol.lir  p.  8S& 

syn.  cuneif 6Ua  Bootk.  syn.  Uneiuris  LoddigeM,  and  Lee,  fig.  sn.,  in 

hyenAlis  FUcher.  p.  85a 

Ibcida  God^flrou.  Habit  of  growth  horisontaL     Fruit  yeU 

Hab&t  spreading.    Fruit  red.  lowisb  green. 

§  vi.  Vi^RiDSS  (or  those  resembling  C.  viridis  and  C.  lobfita,  with  hard  green 

fhiit).     See  p.  841 .  and  p.  823. 

il«0«ie«8inaU,lobed,orflnelyserrated.  5fiiMs  small,  and  not  numerous.  l^yuir  small,  green,  and  hard. 

55.  C.nxidiBLoddiaet,Jlg. 
syn.    parvifbua    Fui 


fig.ssn. 


614.  in*p.  867. 

r«A,    and    Loddiges, 


fl6rMla  Lodd.,Jlg.  61&  in  p.  867. 
axili&ris  Aaatbefi  (Tarasoon  Nunery, 

South  of  France). 
f  ?  arossularis»f dlia  Lee,  fig.  56I9L,  and 

fig.  61&  in  p.  867. 
tomentbsa  oi  PaltoM,  not  of  others. 
Habit  very  dwarf,  and  rather  rigid.    Fruit 
green. 
5a  C.  TirginilLnA  LoddigeM^Jlg.  61&  in  p.  857. 
tyn.  viridls  {jtf  Mome  coOeetionM). 


l%e  dwarfest  of  aU  in  tfae  collectioa  Fhiit 
bright  green. 

57.  C.  lobiita,  ^.  554.  mdfig.  566L  In  p^  8S9. 

syn.  splnosfssima  Lee. 

lutea  ((/  MomecoUectiom). 
Habit  straggling  and  robust    Fruit  green. 
Bark  very  rongh. 

58.  C.  flkva  LoddigeM.JIg.  585.  in  p.  859.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.  if. 
syn.  flavfssiroa  Godeji^. 

Mieha<ixi<  {ftfMomeJtireiga  eoUectionM). 
Habit   very  spreading.     Fniit  yellowish 

green.    Barlc  rough. 


§  vii.  Ptraca^nth/E.    Leaves  entire,  evergreen.     See  p.  844. 

DoubffiU. 


50»  C.  Pyrae&ntha,  fim.  56L'  60. 

syn.  AAspilus  ^rac&ntha  ZiNdl. 
Habit   bttshy.      Leaves   ovate.lanceolate, 

nearly  entire.    Frait  numerous,  flame>    61. 

cfriouredred. 


C.  P.  crenuUta  Wal/. 
Only  diffbrs  flrom  the  preoeding  in  having 
crenulate  leaves. 
C.  gladca  Park^M  Ckina,  JigM.  562.  S63. 
Probably  not  a  aatse^gus,  being  eoergreen. 


Bemari^  The  preoeding  tatrfe,  independently  of  its  botanical  merits,  we  consider  of  great  value 
in  a  practical  point  of  vlew ;  liecause  it  does  not  contain  a  sinrie  species  or  variety  that  is  not, 
at  tbe  presont  moment  ( April,  1836),  growing  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden ;  and 
beeause  it  points  out  the  names  of  the  nurseries  flrom  which  these  plants  were  sent  to  the  Society. 
Whoever,  thecefore,  wishes  to  form  a  coUection  of  Ctatse^gus  (and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anotber genus of  hardy  Ugneousplants at  all  co be compared  with  it  in point  of  beauty,  variety,  and 
gcneral  interest)  can  nnd  no  difilculty  In  gratifying  his  wishes.  He  may  procure  almost  every  q». 
cies  and  variety  flrom  the  principal  X^uon  nurserymen,  at  Arom  Is.  6d.toSM.6d.  each ;  or,  if  he 
does  not  cboose  to  go  to  that  expense,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  may  obtain 
sdons  fnm  tbe  Society,  at  the  grafnng  or  budding  season,  which  may  be  sent  packed  in  moss, 
eitlicr  in  winter  or  summer,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island ;  and  which  may  be  grafted  or 
bodded  on  tbe  common  hawthom.  1f  hawthom  stocks  should  not  .be  already  provided,  the  buds 
•r  fsafts  may  be  inserted  in  the  plants  of  a  oommon  hedge,  at  regular  distances,  and  the  shoets 
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produced  tnlned  at  tUndaxdt.  All  this  might  be  done  by  eny  «nUeBum  living  in  the  oountrr 
(wliatever  maj  be  tlie  Mrfl  or  climate  of  hti  eetate),  who  keepa  a  head  gardencr,  witfaottt  incuninc 
aO(.  of  eztra  expenae :  and  It  would  not  be  eatj  to  point  out  any  otber  mode,  at  oooe  to  umple  and 
■o  efilectual,  for  creating  a  botanical  and  floral  intereit  in  ▼cidant  Mcnery.  Thoae  who  haTe  not 
paid  much  attentimi  lo  thia  fiunily  of  iow  trees,  we  would  reoommend  to  Tiait  tbe  Hoitioultural  So- 
ciety'1  Ganlen  in  themootht  of  Bfay  and  September  ;  and  to  obierTe,  more  nuliculariy  in  May. 
the  diff^nt  ▼arietiei  of  C.  Ozyac4ntha,  C.  heteropfa^Ua,  C  coccinea,  C.  CrtSa-ailU,  C  punctlkta,  and 
C.  macnctetha ;  and,  in  Septonber,  C.  Aiboia,  C.  orientklii,  C  tanacetif  61ia,  C.  marocclLna,  C  hete- 
rophf  Ua,  and  C  oordkta :  bnt,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  mcntion  all  tbe  •peciei  and  Tarietioi  which  we 
think  eminently  beautiflil,  we  tbould  be  oompeUed  to  repeat  Mr.  Ooraon*h  eniimention. 

App.  ii.    Additional  Species  of  Crata^gus. 

Notwithitanding  the  number  of  ■orts  of  Ck-atc*gu«  already  in  tbe  country,  there  appear  to  be 
■eTeral  yet  to  Introduoe ;  and  It  ii  highly  probable  that  there  are  lome  European  and  Aaiatic  lorta, 
and  many  American  kinda.  a«  yet  unoiicovered  by  boianisti.  We  are  informed  liy  a  botaniat  iriin 
haa  lately  travellod  through  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the  Untted  Stotea  and  of  Canada,  that  numbe»  of 
•orts  of  Cratc Vis  accompanied  bim  almost  every  where ;  and  that.  trtua  the  di^^lnent  appoaranoea  they 
presented  in  diffbrent  soiU  and  situatioos,  he  was  quite  punled  to  know  wbat  lo  make  of  them. 
He  made  the  saine  remark  witfa  respect  to  the  genus  Qu^rcus.  Mr.  M^Nab»  Jun.,  of  tbe  Edinbui)gb 
Botanic  Oarden,  has,  we  understand,  brought  tnm  America  a  great  number  of  seeds  of  tlie  genua 
Ctatc^gus,  flrom  which  some  new  sorts  may  confldently  be  anticipated.  The  following  namcs  oecnr 
in  De  Candoile*s  Prodronuu,  and  in  Don*s  Milier ;  some  of  which.  in  all  probabillty,  are  meie 
synonymes  ef  kinds  already  in  the  country ;  bnt  othen  may  belong  to  sinds  not  yet  introduoed. 

}  i.  LeaveM  toothedy  or  wearly  eniire^  never  anguiarfy  Med, 

C.  MftipindM  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pc  eS6L,  MHpihu  subvinbn  Fatl.,  is  a  natlre  of  ChUi,  with  Mt  only 
half  the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  nearly  dry. 

C  prunells^dto  Bosc  in  Dec  Prod.,  ii  pi  667..  the  Prunetta-leaTed  Thom,  is  said  to  leeemUe  tn 
habit  Priinus  spinhsa ;  but  its  native  councry  and  flowen  are  uoknown.  {Dam**  MOL,  9.  pt.  596.) 

C  latifdUa  I^en  {DomU  MUl^  IL  pi  J6&)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  with  oral  led  ftuft ;  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  isflO;  but  where  it  is  tobe  Ibund,  or  of  what  sort  it  is  a  tyMmyme,  «c 
kave  been  unable  to  asocrtain. 

CJiexuita  Polr.  (Don^i  MHL,  iL  p.B9S.)  is  a  natiTe  of  Carolina,  witfa  cntire  obOTate  pubeicent 
leares ;  spines  Tcry  long,  and  blackish ;  and  fhait  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

C.  aiphia  MiU.  Did,  Na  a,  (IkNs'«  MiU.,  IL  p.  59a)  is  said  to  be  a  naUTC  of  Mount  BaUb,  and 
other  ItaHan  mountains ;  and,  of  coursCf  was  in  cultiTation  in  Mi]ler'i  time :  but  of  whnt  aort  it  ia 
a  srnooyme,  or  whether  it  is  now  in  the  country,  is  uncertain. 

C.  littea  Poir.  (Dofi'«  MUL,  ik  p.  599.)  has  OTate  pubesoent  leaTes,*Iong  and  strong  qiiBe>«  «nd  its 
natiTC  country  Is  unknown.  From  tiie  detcription,  it  appean  to  be  diffbrent  fkom  dther  tbe  C  Oxyn. 
G&ntlw  afirea  or  the  C  ttky^  of  Brttish  gaidens. 

C.  paitcifldra  Pen,  Af£spUus  paudflbn  Poir.,  Is  a  natiTe  of  SwitierJand,  about  Laitnnnc^  with 
•olitary  flowen ;  probably  a  Tariety  of  MinAlu»  gnndifldra. 

C.  umlaterAUs  Fen.  {Doa*$  Mm.,  \l  p.  599.}  is  a  natlTc  of  Carolina,  with  the  oorymbi  of  flowen 
nnilateraL    Dried  spedmens  ara  in  the  bert>anum  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 


C  liieida  MtlL  Dlct,  Na  6.,(Dom't  Mitt.,  iL  f.  599.)   has  lanceolate  semted  leaTea,  Tccy  Iqng 
•plnes,  and  nale  red  flowen.    Wedonotiuiowof  a 
«iMcrlption. 


>lnes,  and  pale  red  flowen.    We  do  not  know  of  any  plant  now  in  the  country  answexfng  to  thia 


§  ii.  Lettvet  variousfy  lobedj  or  cut, 

C  htrHmltta  Ponb  (2>oii*«  MiSL,  iL  pk699.)  ia  a  natiTe  of  Carolina  and  Virginfai;  and,  aocoidli« 
to  Punh,  aUied  to  C  spathuIUa. 

C  pemtdg^  Waldet.  et  Kit.  (Doii**  MiQ.,  U  pi  500.)  Is  a  natiTe  of  Hungary;  and,  obTioosly, 
onH  a  Taiwty  of  C  OxTacintha. 

C.  kprtdeivla  Fing.  (Don*i  MilL,  ii.  p.  OOa)  la  mooogynoui,  witfa  a  curred  styl^  «■  the  name 
lomlies ;  and  ieems  only  a  variety  of  the  oommon  faawthorn. 

^  ladmitta  Dec  Prod.,  IL  p.  GS9,  is  a  natiTe  of  Slcily,  with  pinnatifld  lesTes,  and  wfaite  flowets  ; 
■atd  to  faaTe  been  introduoea  in  1816,  aod  to  be  allied  to  C  A%arhlu$  s  but  we  know  nothiiy  of  tbe 
plant. 

C  lamigiUa  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p^  63a,  If  teihis  IspTigkU  Potr.,  is  a  natlTe  of  tfae  Vosgei. 

C.  Poirrrtikna  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  690.,  If^spilus  ltne£ris\POjr.,  has  oboTate  leaTea,  somewhatiobed : 
its  natiTC  oountry  is  unknown ;  but,  though  it  Is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  in  1810,  we  haTc  not 
•een  the  plant  rrom  the  leaTes  being  lobed,  it  is  evidently  diflbrent  tuxa  tbe  Jlf£qpiius  lineiuis  of 
the  Jardm  des  Plantes,  whicfa  is  a  synonymeof  C  Criis-gMli  salicifblia. 

C.  peetindta  Bosc  iuee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  690.)  Is  a  natlTc  of  Persla ;  caid  to  be  allicd  to  C.  tanaoeti. 
f  blla ;  and,  If  so,  it  cannot  be  theiame  as  C  Oxyadintha  pectlnkta  of  Booth. 

C.  tri/bfidta  Bosc,  C  qtiinquelobita  Bosc,  C  odordta  Bosc,  C.  obovdta  Bosc,  CJUwfseens  Bosc, 
CJIabellata  BoM.  C.  luctda  latUbUa  BolL  Cat,  and  C  liucUa  mUia  BoIL  Cat,  are  namee  to  wbidi 
no  de^criptlona  hare  been  attached. 

App.  iii.  Alphabettcal  List  qfSorts  of  Crattegus  in  tke  Arbo^ 
retuM  of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  as  giveti  in  their  Catalqgue^  IStk 
edition^  18S6 ;  with  some  Additions^  taken  from  fhe  Names 
placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nttrsen/y  but  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue  ;  referred  to  ihe  Species  and  Varieties  qf  Crata^gus  as 
given  in  this  fVork. 

The  nse  of  this  list  is  to  assist  persons  who  faave  purchased  coUections  of 
Orate^gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  according  to  the  namea  of  the  I5th  and 
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leth  editions  of  thdr  Caialc^,  1833  aod  1636,  m  ideDtifyin;  them  witb  our 
names.  Most  of  the  coUections  of  Oatas^ffus,  not  only  in  Bntain  but  on  the 
Cootinent,  having  been  procured  irom  the  IlackDey  arboretum,  we  think  this 
liat  will  be  of  confiiderable  utility  both  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  obaerre,  that  the  numerous  synonymes  in  this  iist,  and  in  that 
tbllowing  (App.  iy.),  arise  from  tbe  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting  annually,  from  all  quarters,  wbatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growinff  the  phmts  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  ror  2  or  3  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
whether  they  are  reaUy  new  or  not.  It  is  only  by  this  practice  that  collections 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 

Tboie  namM  which  u«  applied  to  Uie  Mme  pUnti,  botfa  In  the  Ca/alague  of  M etus.  Loddiges,  and 

in  the  Arboretum  Britmmicum,  are  in  •mall  capitala. 


tbaPlanti 


faiUMAr- 


Nbiimi  wMch  th«  mne 
SorU  baar  in  dw  Ar- 


DUor. 
oibutinAa. 

AtAmr-Loa. 


carp&thiea. 


ratifcra. 

COCCI^lfBA. 

MA'XUU. 

eor&llina. 
conDAVa. 
Cnifs.oA^Lu. 


Doi«lftatfNal. 
DouoLA^ailMo.S. 
edhlia. 
•DfptlGa. 


fldTena. 
fl6rtda. 


OLAU'CA. 

^anduUftra. 

aLAin>i}Lo\u. 

groMularisfblia. 

■nTsnoraT^LLA. 

ta^biida. 


Indentita. 


ladnUta. 
lliiaSria. 

LOnA>A. 

Iteida. 
MAcnACA^irraA. 


mon^armk 
napottmna. 


RionA. 


puiphi 

opiifMla  mlnor. 

opiifMia. 

Crfit-KftUi  spl^ndena. 

panrifbUa. 

Amaho-lub. 

panrifblia. 

Crtis-g&Ui  /irunif  6Ua. 

nlgra. 

Ozracintha  CeWaJMr. 

CriSis-gfilU  ipl^ndent. 

cocci'NnA. 

MA'XIMA. 

cor&IUna. 

COnDA*TA. 
Cni/S-OA^LLL 

nlga.  _ 

Crik»«im  ovaUfbUa. 

Kinctata. 
OUOLA^^atf, 

punct&ta  flilva. 
Crfi».«iltt  ovaUf  61ia. 
Oxyacintha  eriociipa. 
Aionia. 

FLA>rA. 

punctaita  flkva. 

parvlfbUa. 

apathuU^ta. 

<B.AU'CA. 

pSrrifUia. 

aLAKDULO^SA. 

Crtka.g&m|irunlf6Iia. 
nmnornT^LLA. 
Crtis-gim  piunlf  61ia. 
Oxyac&ntha  lacini&ta. 
ooocinea  indentita. 
?Crtia.gilHjminif6Ua. 
Pcocclnea  ro&xima. 
Oxyacftntha  laciniAta. 
parrif^Ua. 

LOnA^A. 

Cni«.gaUi     fpymcanthir 
fSUa. 

MACXACA^irraA. 

OxyacSntha  (imctu  rtk- 

bro). 
Oxyac&ntba  mon6gyna. 
?ooocinea. 
nfonA. 


Namci  pUced  Mriagt 
the  Planta  In  tlw  Ar- 

Nmm  «hleh  tfae  Mma 
Sorta  tMwr  in  tfae  Ar- 

bonttm  «r  Uman. 

bantmn  Btitnnnlcwn. 

Loddli». 

odoratiuima. 

orientilis. 

Oliviria. 

Oxyac&ntha  OliverfdNa. 

orientklis. 

Oxyacintha  OUveiidiM. 

OXYACA^NTHA. 

OXYACA'irrHA. 

APB^TALA. 

APB'TALA. 

AU^nn*. 

AU^BBA. 

CAPrTAVA. 

CAPITA^TA. 

fl.  pl6na 

rotiitiplcx. 

fl.  r6ieo. 

rd^ea. 

POL.  Anoc^imia. 

POL.  ABO'BMTBia. 

roL.  AU^BSia. 

PQL.  AU^BBIS. 

inclaa. 

lacinito. 

lut^icena. 

fliltea. 

PB^NDULA. 

PB'NDULA. 

platyphtUa. 

melaiKMArpa. 

pnA^cox. 

PBJi^COX. 

PUiri'CBA. 

PUNI^CBA. 

nnai^MJB. 

BBOrNK. 

ffrnfCTA. 

BTBlTrA. 

tortubsa. 

flexu6aa. 

PABTIPO^IA. 

PABVIPO^LIA. 

pectimtta. 

Oxyacintha  ^teridilbUn. 

pent4gyna.       ? 
^terifdlia.   . 

purpdrea. 

Oxyac&ntha  stecidifbUa. 

pub^ioena. 

tanacetifbUa. 

punctdta. 

pyrifbUa. 

PUBPU^nXA. 

PUBPU^BBA. 

fiyracanthifhUa. 

CrdM4Ui     pyracanthi- 

pyiif6Ua. 

Crfi^.g&m    iiyracanthi- 

9uerc]f6U«. 

Oxyac&ntha  guercif  hUa. 

radi&ta. 

nynfdUa. 
Cr6s.g&m  saUclf  6Ua. 

«alicifhUa. 

•anguinea. 

purpiirea. 

•ibirica. 

Oxyac4ntha  sibirica. 

aPATHULA^A. 

BPAtHULA^A. 

sptnotluima. 

fliva  lobiita. 

•pUndens. 

Cr(i»«&UijMwiif6Ua. 

•tipul&cea. 
•ubvUKMa. 

mexidtaia. 

glandul6sa  subvillbsa. 

TAMACBTIPO^LIA. 

TANACBTIPO^UA. 

OLA^BBA. 

GLA^BBA. 

tomentbia. 

orientaiis. 

TBILOBA^TA. 

TBILOBA^A. 

VIBOl^NICA. 

VIBOl'NICA. 

vlridis. 
xanthoc&ipa. 

parvifblia. 
Oxyac&ntha  atirea. 

App.  iv.  Mphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Cra^ 
ia^gtis  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicwm^  with  the  Names 
which  are  appended  to  the  Specimen  Planls  qf  these  Sorts  in  the 
Arboretum  ^Messrs*  Loddiges. 

The  lue  of  thifl  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchaserfl  of  sorts  of 
Cratae^gnfl,  figored  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  BnUsnmcum^  under  what 
names  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.    There  are  only  a  very 
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few  sorts  not  in  the  coUection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  in<Hcated  where  they 
may  be  procured.  There  are  very  full  collections  of  CVatae^s  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith  Nursery,  in  the  Fulhara  Nurser}',  in  the  Camberwell  Arboretum, 
and  in  Mr.  Dondd*8  arboretum  at  Goidworth  ;    but  these  collecdons  are 

without  a  number  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney. 

* 

TboM  namee  wbich  are  applied  to  the  Mine  plantt,  both  in  tbe  Arborelum  BrUammemm  and  in 
MennL  Loddiget**  Cataiogme  for  1836,  are  in  nnall  capitals ;  and  thoie  taken  from  tbe  Hackney 
aitMretum  Cataiogiiet  wbere  there  are  more  lynonTmei  tban  one,  are  in  italici. 


Ni 


in 
Hi 


Oie  ArboMCnm 


a  OOOCt^MBA. 

7.       oor&Uini. 
&       indentkta. 

9.  MA'XIMA. 

10.  COEDA^TA. 

11.  Cbu'»^a'uj. 


Namei  In  tlie  Artioi*- 
tvn  BrituDlcnni. 

1.  apiirbtta.  apiifbUa  mfejor. 

SL       mlnor.  Aiifblia. 

3.  AmAM^J.UB.  A1L4IWN,VB. 

*4,  iA%ari^\  AronbL    flaaiL 
&  {A%ardlm)  maroo    We  know  of  only  one 

tree  of  tbb  aort  in 
EngUnd,  that  in  the 
Horl  Soc.  Garden,  of 
which  tbere  is  a  por- 
trait  in  our  Second 
Volume 

cocaNBA. 

cor&Uina. 

indentAta. 

COCCITIBA  MA^XIMA. 
COBDA^A. 

Cbi/b-oa^lul 
lineiria. 

We  are  not  aware  of 
therfrbeing  any  plantt 
of  thi«  Tanety  in  the 
London  ocrilections. 
eUiptica. 
caroUni&na. 
prncanthifMia.   tryracanthifbUa. 
«aUcif  bUa.  nlicif blU. 

Carte/i/dUa 
\$pUtMemt. 
DoUQLA^B^f  No.  £ 
PLA^TA. 

loUtta. 
trilob^ta. 

OLAKOULO^flA. 

iubviUbM. 

There  waa,  in  ISSS^  a 
pl&nt  of  tnia  ▼ailety  in 
the  Hort  Soc.  GanL, 
which  baa  lince  been 
remored. 

OLAl/OA. 


12. 
laL 


lineiriA 
niina. 


ovalifblia. 
prunifblla. 


U 
15. 
16. 

17. 

la       q4£ndena. 

19.  DouglaW 
80.  rLA^A. 
Sl.  (flliTa)  Ibb4ta. 
8S.  (fliiva)  trilobdta. 

83.  QLAirDULO^SA. 

8«^       iubvUlbUL 
8S.       iuccul^nta. 


8S.  OLAU'CA. 

87.  «BTBBOPnT^LLA. 

88.  MACBACA'irrHA. 

89.       mlnor. 


90.  mexlduia. 
ai.  nlgra. 

98.  orientkUa. 

33.       fangHinea. 


9L  Oztaca'iitba. 


S5. 
36. 

arz. 

S8. 
S8L 
M. 
41. 
48. 


APB^TALA. 

auranUaca. 


At/BBA. 

CAPrrAtA. 

CBLaraiML 

BBIOCA'BPA. 

flexubia. 

FoYlIB       ABOC'N 
TIB8. 


HBTBBOreVLLA. 
MACBACA^NTRA. 

We  reoeived  ipecimeni 
of  a  variety,  to  which 
we  have  given  thia 
name.  ftom  Somerford 
HaU. 

•tlputtoea. 

carpithica. 
^odonUUeima. 
\tomeni6ta. 

Wanting.  There  are 
planti  in  the  Fulham 
Munery  under  the 
name  of  C  orieDtiUiL 

OXTACA^HTHA. 
ArS^TALA. 

There  ii  a  plant  in  the 

Hort  Soc.  Gardoi. 
Ox.  aVbba. 
CAprrA*TA. 
CBLatajML 

BBIOCA^IlPA. 

tortubia. 

PO^IW  ABOB^BIS. 


Namct  fathc  Aitae- 

4«1   OX.  PO^IB  AirBBIS. 
41  LACIIflA^A. 

4&       leuoodlrpa. 


Ni 


In  the 


4&       Ideida. 

47.       mdanoc&ipB. 


50. 


51. 
58L 
53. 
54. 

55. 

56. 
57. 


mondgvniL 
mtiltiplex. 
ObtUBita. 


OUvertdtM. 

PS^NDULA. 
'COX. 


pteridlfbUa. 

PDin'CBA. 

punfcea  fl.  pL 


58.       purp&rea. 


59L 
60. 
61. 
eSL 
6SL 
61 


^ercifblla. 

BBOI^MA 


•ibfrica. 

BrBI^CTA. 

traniylvfoica. 


6S.  PABTIPO^IA. 


66. 
67. 


fldrida. 


Ox.  PO^^Ui  AU^BBia. 
LACINIA^A. 

We  ha  ve  not  eeen  a  plant 
of  thli  variety,  bnt 
tbere  can  be  no  doubC 
that  it  exliU  iOiBe^ 
where. 

Tbere  li  a  plant  in  tbe 
Hort.  8o&  Oarden. 

A  Dlant  ofOx.,  with  red 
miit,  has  tbe  name  of 
melanodlrpa  attached 
toit 

Ox.  mon6gTiia. 
flbrepleaa 

Wanting.     Tbare  la  a 
plant  in  tbe  Hoct  Soe. 
Garden. 
rO«.  Otiatna. 
lorientdli». 

OX.  PB^NDULA. 
PBJB^COX. 

Svter^dtta. 
Ipec^nitta. 

OX.  PUMI^CXA. 

Tbere  are  ptenli  in  tbe 
CamberweH  Aiboce. 
tum. 

There  are  planti  in  tha 
^Mom  Niuaerjr. 

«uercifblia. 

C^.  BBGI^JL 

fl.  rbiea 
dbirica. 
Ox.  itbKcta. 
Tbere  ii  a  plant  ia  the 
Hort  Soc  Oarden. 

€  PAItytFO^UA. 

laxHUtri». 
ibetutifbUa. 
fldrida. 


groiiularlcf  blia.  Unekrli. 


68.  punctUa. 

69.  atirea. 
7a       rbbra. 


71. 


riibra  itricta. 


78.  PUBPU^BBA. 

7S.        altkica. 

74.  Pyracintha. 

75.  crenulkta. 

76.|»yrifblia. 

77.  BPATHULA^A. 

78.  TANACBTIPO^IA. 

79.  OLA^BA. 

80.  Leediwi. 

81.  TIBQl^inCA. 


DouKlUii  Kow  L 
feditUi. 
Ijlava. 
There  are  planti  in  tbe 

Hoit  Soc  Oaitien. 

Hiere  are  planti  in  tbe 

Hort  Soc.  Garden. 

PUBPU^BBA. 

altika. 

Af^ipUui  Pyradintba. 
There  are  planti  in  tfae 
Hort  Soc  Oarden.   ^ 
glandulbu. 

{SPATBULjrTA. 
ge&rgica. 

TAMACBTIFO^A. 

r/wMieaw. 

C      MtlA. 

There  areplanta  in  the 
Hammerimith  Nur- 
iery. 

TIBOI^MICA. 


In  the  above  liit,  and  in  that  which  preeedea  it,  there  are  one  or  two  caaei  attraded  wlth 

doubt.  flrom  the  nnanneM  of  the  planti ;  they  being  only  raceived  bito  the  coUection  the  laat  or  tbc 
prcceding  ipring,  and  having  not  yet  flowered.)  The  prindiMJ  caae  of  doubt  li  C  lut^iceni  Xodd.  Cat, ; 
and  we  bave  acoordingly  put  a  potnt  of  interrcigation  before  C  Ox.  Ibtea,  which  we  conaider  to  be  Ua 
iynonyme  Before  thoie  namei  which  we  coniider  lomewhat  doubtfbl,  we  have  alio  placed  pointa 
oflnterrogatlon. 
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Lesves  and  fruit  of  the  naturBl  size. 
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Cratetgu*  coodiua  cordilitia,  and  C>  c.  utdentdta,     The  coral-fntiled 
ThwD,  and  the  indented-kaved  Thom. 
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Crat^ffua  glandviosa,  ant)  C.  ^.mbmUota.    The  glandular  ThorD,  and 
the  subvilloBe-^twEJ  glandular  Thorn. 
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Crote'ffiu  puncldta,  and  C.  mri^Ha.     The  dotted-fnttUd  'ITiom,  and 
tbe  Pcar-leBTed  Thorn. 
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CraUtgm  Crut-gdUi,  et  var.   The  CockVspur  Thorn,  and  iu  varietie*. 
Lene»  tmd  Iruit  of  the  iMtural  nze. 


CHAP.  XLll.  it08A  CEJE.     CRATM^GVB.  857 

CraUtfftu  nigra,  and  C.purp&rea,    The  b\acV-JTmUd  Tborn,  and  the 
^xxrpit-hranched  Tliom. 


ARDORETUM    AND    FltUTtCETUM. 


Cratafffut  parpitrea  aftdiea,  and  C.  /huffldm,     The  Altaic  purple- 

brancAed  Thorn,  and  Douglas'B  Thorn. 

LeaTcs  and  truit  o(  tbe  naturol  size. 


flOSA  CE*:.       CRAT«*G(JS. 


CrtUetgut  ^va,  and  C.  lobAta.    The  yellow^^t^  Thorn,  and  the 

lobed^/MiMEf  Thorn. 

Leavcs  and  fruit  of  the  nBturel  uze. 


AltBORETUM    AMD    FRUTICETUH. 


CroKtffut  Irilobdta,  and  C.  api^lia.     Tbe  three-lobed-faiMrf  Tlioni, 
aod  the  ParBley-leaved  Thorn. 
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Crat^ffvs  corddta,  and  C.  tpathuidta.     Tlie  heati-tiape4eaved 
ThorD,  and  the  spathvla-aAape-Uttved  Thorn. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FBUTICETUM. 


Crati^tfut  AzarctluBf  C.  Arhnia,  and  C.  marocedna,      The  Azarole 

Thom,  the  Arotiia  Thom,  and  the  Morocco  Thorn. 

LeaveB  aad  rruit  of  the  nstural  Biie. 


CHAP.  XLtl.  maA'cRX.       CRATJi!'oU8.  869 

Craia^tu  orientiU*.  et  var.,  and  C.  ianaeetifblia,  et  var.    The  Eaatern 
TUorn,  aad  the  Tangy-leOTed  Thoro,  with  Varietie». 


ARBORETUM    AMD    FRUTIceTUU. 


CrtUa^gitt  taMooit^tiUa  Le^a,  C.  ketenph^lJa,  and  C.  OxjfaedmAa 
obliuiUa,  Lee'B  Tanay-leaved  Thom,  the  Tarioiu-leaved  Thorn,  aad 
the  obtUK-JieaM''  Hawthorn. 
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Cralai^ffUM  Oxj/acmitha,  tt  var.  The  eommon  Hawthorn,  and  Fiveof  its 

VarietieH. 

Leavet  ind  fruit  of  tlie  natural  siie. 


B66  AIIBOHETUM    ANR    FRVTICETL'M.  PAKT 

Crab^fftu  OxyaedfUMa  var.     Five  Varieties  of  th«  Hawthom. 
Leavea  [uid  fruit  of  the  natural  siie. 


CHAI>.  XLII.  .      ROSA^CEJE.       CRATfWs.  S67 

CrtUm'ffiu  parvifblia,  C.  p.fidrida,  C.  p.  grostuiaruefb^  C.  virgimca, 

C.  mexicdna.  The  sraall-leaved  Thorn,  the  Florida  Thorn,  Ihe  Goose- 

berry-Ieaved  Thorn,  the  Virginian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  T^orn. 

Leaves  and  fmit  of  tbe  natund  size. 
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Genus  XIV. 


PHOTrNlA  l4Rd/.   ThePhotinia.    lAn.  Si^tt.   Icoslmdria  Di-Pentag^oia. 

Ideniijlcatkm.    LindL  in  lin.  Soc.  Traoi.,  ISL  p.  103. ;  Dec.  Frod.,  8.  pc  681. ;  I>oii*t  MUl.,  2.  p.  GOS. 

Synonyme.    OraUe^gu*  t^  L. 

Derivation.    Ftom  photeiHOB,  thiniog ;  in  alluaion  to  tbe  lucid  •urfSioe  of  tbe  leavet. 

Description,  ^c,  Evergreen  trees,  with  undivided,  coriaceous,  aerrated,  or 
entire,  leaves.  Flowers,  in  most,  in  terminal  cor^mbose  panicles ;  and  smali 
fruit,  at  least  which  has  appeared  small,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  in  an  unripe 
state.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  631.)  The  garden  treatment  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
actly  the  same  as  that  of  Crats^gus,  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat 
more  tender.    They  are  eminently  omamental. 

1  1.  P.  BERRULA^A  Undl,     The  semjlated-Jeaved  Photinia. 

Ident^fietMon,    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc  Traniw,  1&  p.  103. ;  De&  Prod.,  &  p.  631. ;  and  DooIb  ITiIL.  2. 

PkO». 
Synongme.    Cntrn^m»  glibra  Tkunb.  FL  Jap.,  90S.,  Boi.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  CoUa  HorL  RipaL 
Engramn^t.    Bot  Maa.,  t  S105.  j  Bot  Cab.,  t  S4a ;  CoUa  Hott  Ripul.,  t  as. ;  and  tbe  plate  of  the 

^ecies  in  our  Seoond  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leayes  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  loneer  than  the 
calyz.  Buds  large,  red.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Japan  and 
China ;  introduced  in  1804,  and  formins  a  very  handsome,  evergreen,  low 
tree.  It  is  conunonly  grafted  or  budded  on  thom  stodcs;  and  it  also  does 
well  upon  quince  atoanB,  In  the  nei^hbourhood  of  London,  it  flowers 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  nuddle  of  May ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
produced  fiuitiin  England.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  are  at  White 
Knights,  where  it  was  planted  in  1804;  and,  in  1835,  formed  a  large  bush, 
or  tree,  nearly  15ft.  hiffh.  In  Essex,  at  Highlands,  8  years  planted,  it  is 
12  fL  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft,  high ;  at  Luscombe,  8 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high,  with  a  head  14ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire, 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  ArgylU 
shire,  at  Toward  Castle,  6  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in 
Cork,  at  Castle  Freke,  it  is  8  ft  high.  The  largest  phnts,  as  standards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where,  in  8  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  ftom  12  ft.  to  15  ft.,  flowering  occasionally. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  there  are  trees  against  walls  which  flower  freely  every  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Photinia  serrulkta  is  found  quite  hardy,  and  it 
retains  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves  durine  winter.  In  1829,  there  were 
numerous  trees  of  it  at  Coomb-la^Yiile.  In  Britain,  in  situations  too  cold 
for  planting  thb  tree  as  a  standard,  it  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  vraO, 
for  its  laige,  deep  green,  shinins  leaves,  which,  when  they  appear  in  spring, 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red ;  while  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  thev 
drop  oif,  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  May,  are  of  an  intensely  deep  red, 
or  scarlet.  Fit  associates  for  it  against  a  waJl  are,  P.  arbutifdlia,  CVatas^gus 
glauca,  C,  mexic^na,  Raphi<51epis  indica,  and  £riob6trya  jap6nica.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U,  6d,  each ;  at  Paris,  1  franc ;  at  BoU- 
wyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

1  2.  P.  ^rbUtifo^lia  Lindl,     The  Arbutus-i^t^ti  Photinia. 

Identiflcatkm.    Lindl.  in  Un.  Soc.  Trans.,  lS.p.  103. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pi  631. ;  Don*k  IfUL,  S.  p.  eOe. 
Synoi^fme.    Oats^gus  orbutifbUa  AiL  HorL  Kew.,  ed.  8.  voL  3.  p.  2SS. 
Engravmgs.    Bot  Beg.  1 401. ;  and  our  Jlg.  619. 

Spec,  Char,,  jrc,  Leaves  with  the  disk  oblon^-lanceolate,  acute,  distantly 
serrated,  six  tinies  loiiger  than  the  petiole,  which  is  red.  The  panicle,  in 
this  species,  is  not  corymbose.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)     A  native  of  Cali- 
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fornia;  introduced  jd  1796,  but  hitherto  littie 
cultivsted.  In  ita  nBtive  country,  it  fbnns  a  tree 
from  10(1.  to  SO  ft.  Itigb  ;  but  in  Englaiid  it  has 
searcely  been  tried  as  s  Btandard,  though  there 
can  t>e  DD  doubt  that  it  ia  bb  hardy  aa,  or  hardier 
thlin,  P.  semilBtB.  Arainat  BwaLI,itliBS  flowered 
iu  the  Horticultural  Societ;'ii  Oarden,  ia  July  t 
and    AuguBt.     It  may  be   propegated    with  tfae 

E»test  facilitv  by  buddine  it  on  the  coininon 
wthoro;  and,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England, 
would  be  valuable  aa  an  eveigreen  for  a  wall. 
Planta,  in  the  London  nurieries,  are  2f .  6d.  each, 
In  the  Fulbam  Nursery  it  a  variety  known  there  + 

as  P.  a,  serdtina. 

1  3.  P.  iNTBOiiiFO^LiA  LiruB.    The  endre-leaved  Photmia. 

103. )  Dan'1  UilL^  S.  p.  SC,« 


I  intcctnliu  fPatf  nS.  Dn  Fral.  F, 
^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  elliptic,   Bcumioated,  quite  entire.     Ponicle  difliiBe. 
Pedicels  brsctiesa.  OvBiy  3-celled ;  cells  biovuW.  (DonU  MiU.,  W.  p.  602.) 
A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  h.,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  btroduced  in 
]8g0. 

i  4.  P.  Dtr^iA  Lm^.     The  doubtAil  niotiiua. 

Hntfitauiia.    Undl.  In  Lln.  Tniu.,U  p.101.i  Dan'iinil.,)L  p.«S. 

Sr^ijima.    Wtnlhu  Iwiwiltoito  itH«.j  JV.  UncUiu  i>.  Doii.  fra<.  AI'i^,SS.i  CntB^fiu 


Spec.  Char,  ^c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated.     Panicle  carymbose, 

?iloae.  Fruit  3-celied.  Seed  1,  large,  Bnd  clothed  with  a  loose  tesla. 
'ruit  sometimes  1-celled  from  alrartion,  and  2.4eeded.  (Don'i  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  602.)  A  tree,  80  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal;  mtroduced  in  1881.  It 
Bppean  nearly  allied  to  R^hidlepis.  HaniiltOD  Blatea  ttiBt  the  bBrk  ii- 
nsed,  in  Nepu,  to  dye  cotton  red, 

App.  i.    Species  of  Pkotinia  not  yet  inlroduced. 

P.  trmraUiuii  WalL  li  1  uUic  of  Bentil .,  uid  li,  douMlt*.  niher  tnds. 

r.  3kSiUl\  £«■■.  MOL,  3.  p.  Wi.j  JT^pUlu  Sicbdldif  BIumThldlr.,  IIM.  i  li  1  uUf  eof  ChilM. 

.P. /■''lA  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p  631,  i  aitB'pu  Iii'ili  nui.  fL  Jap.,  SOi. ;  !•■  J*pu  tne.gmwlula 
U»  hri^tor  eoft. 

F.tK&Ma  Dtc  Fnd.,  1.  p.81l.i  OiWgui  tIUMi  Thmtt.  Jap.,K*.i  U  > lulln  ur  JiipH^  wlth 
coDiwuiHi  umbcK  uid  Ihc  milt  vlilouL 

All  tfaccc  mtc  qipor  to  bc  wcll  worth  pnmiiinE,  Mns  ipficisiUf  ill  CTcrtTcciu,  iritb  flnc  Uif* 


aHHHa 

COTONEA'STER  Med.     Thb  Cotoneastbr.    Xm.  Syit.  Icos&ndria 

Di-Penti^^nia. 

Uen/HltaUiiiL  Hcd  Octch.  BoL,  17S3. :  LlDdl.  In  lin.  Soc.  Tiuc,  U.  pi  lOL  i  Dee.  Prod.,  £.  p.  eK : 

«F-MrMr     irtipiliia  i|i.  Uk. 

OaimllBm.    CMeiKuwr,  ■  «iR  sruitanue  wmd,  ijgiiityinf  4iilBoc.llke.    Tbc  ipilDoc  wh  lalM 

CaUnM  bj  PUiifi  «id  mlrr,  ■  ccnniptlon  oT  oil  «utar,  li  UKd  occulDiiillr  to  eipnH  diDilllude. 

ncfBiin,  ■DdC.  IVIeiiUlD  puUnihi,  lenot  unUIUthc  quloa  1d  Iti  iHTei.  {Lfltdlrw  ■la  Bal. 

DetcripliaB.  Small  trees  of  Europe  and  India.  Leaves  siinplc,  entire;  the 
lower  surftce  covered  with  bairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  laterBl  cymes. 
Petals  small,  continuing  long  upon  the  plant.  Bracteas  awl-sh^ied,  decidu- 
otiB,  {LhnUey  in  Bot.  JCeg.,  1. 1839.)  The  species  are  very  desirable  garden 
shrubB,  or  low  treea,  &001  the  beauty  of  tbei^  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  their 
3m  4 
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fniit ;  the  fruit  of  C.  frlgWa  and  C.  Brinis,  in  particular,  being  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and,  beikig  of  an  intense  scariet  colour,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance,  and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
cotoneasters  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seedB,  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting 
on  C.  yulgkris,  on  the  common  cjuince,  or  on  the  hawthom.  Though  thc 
greater  part  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  thcy  are  found 
to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Eurone,  most 
especially  those  of  theni  that  are  tnie  evei^greens.  This  is  a  fact  wefl  woithy 
of  being  noticed,  as  provin^  the  positive  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  any 
one  country  from  introduan?  into  it  the  productions  of  eyery  other  oountry, 
however  different  some  of  these  countries  may  be  in  civil  and  geographical 
circumstances.  It  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  law  of  Providence,  by 
which  man  is  enabled,  by  labour,  knowledge,  and  research,  to  add  greatly 
to  his  stock  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

§  i.  Leaves  deciduous.    Shrubs. 
m  1.  C.  vuLGA^Ris  Lindl,    The  common  Cotoneaster. 

Jdeniifiattiom     UndL  In  Lin.  Soc  Tran».,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  ©.  «32- ;  ]><>«»•«  Mill.  2-  P-  ^ 
'  SpnoS^me».    MUfnlvu  CoCooe&tter  Lin.  Sp.,  Sk,  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  1 112.;  N«ier  cotooncHX,  />.; 

QuUteiuMiap^,  Ger.  ^ 

Engra^mg».    CEd.  FL  Oan.,  t  IIS. ;  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  1 9713. ;  and  our  fig.  620. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  ihe  base.  Pe- 
duncles  and  calyxcs  glabrous.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  sunny  parts  of  subalpine  hills  of  Europe 
and  of  Siberia.  it  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  1656,  and  was  always  considered  a  foreign 
plant,  till  it  was  latdy  found,  in  a  wild  state,  at  Orme^s 
Head,  in  Caemarvonshire.  (See  Smith'8  Eng.  Fhra^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  268. ;  and  Mag,  Nat,  HisL,  vol.  vi.  p.  55,  56.) 
In  its  wild  state,  tfais  species  forms  a  shrub  from  2  ft.  to 
3  fr.  high ;  but  in  cultivation  it  attains  the  heigfat  of  4  ft. 
or  5  fr. ;  and,  grafted  standard  high  on  the  hawtbom  or 
the  mountain  ash,  it  forms  a  very  curious,  round-headed,  pendent>branched 
tree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July  and  August. 

Varieties,    The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  with,  both 
in  a  wild  state,  and  in  gardens  :  — 
A  C,  V,  1  eryt/irocdrpa  Led.Fl.  Alt.,  ii.  p.219.,  faas  the  fruit  red  when 

ripe. 
m  C.v,  2  melanocdrpa  Led. ;  il/<§spilus  Cotoneister  Pall,  FL  Roti,,  i,  p.  30. 

t.  14. ;  M,  melanocarpa  Fisch. ;  C,  melanodirpa  Lod,  CaLi  has  the 

fruit  black  when  ripe. 
m  C.'v,  3  depresta  Fries  Nov.  Suec,  p.  9.,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.,  is  rather 

spiny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fmit  including  4  carpels. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  rocks  of  Sweden  near  Warberg. 

« 

A  2.  C.  (v.)  TOMENTO^A  Lindl,     The  tomentose,  or  wooUtf,  Cotoneaster. 

Tdeniifieation.    LlndL  in  Lin.  Soa  Tnuu.,  la  pi  lOL  :  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  jv  638. :  Donli  MilU  SL  pi  G03. 
Sffnonifme*.   Ifeipllua  toment^  fVIUd,  4».,  2.  p.  I012l,  not  Lam.  %  M.  eriocirpa  Dec.  jRL  Fr,  9^nop$. 
and  SuppL,  No.  3691. 

iSJptfc.  Char.,  ^rc  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  and 
calyxes  woolly.  (^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  sbrub,  like  the  preceding 
species,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety,  found  wud  oo  the 
rocks  of  Jura,  and  m  other  parts  of  tfae  Alps  of  Switzerkuid;  and  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  stnce  1759. 

•  3.  C.  (v.)  LAXIFLO^RA  Jttcg.    Tfac  \oo9e-Jlotvered  Cotone&ster. 

Idint^fication.    Jacq.  ex  UDdl.  Bot.  Reg.,  f.  \3^. :  Don*s  MiiL»S.  p.  60«. 
Mngtavingi.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1305.  i  and  our/K«.  621.  and  6SiL 
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t^ec,  Char,j  ^c,  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
endsy  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
Cymes  panicled,  pilose.  Oalyxes  quite 
smootb.  Fiowers  pink.  (Don*s  MUl.y  ii. 
p.604.)  Branches  brownish  purple,  with 
an  ash-coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  off.  A 
shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having  the 
same  general  appearance  and  habit  as  C. 
vulgaris,  but  difiering  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flow- 
ers,  and  their  greater  Dumber.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Garden  of  the  HorticiUtural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known.  Piants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2s,  6d.  each. 


§  ii.  Svbevergreen  o?*  decidnous.    Tall  Shrubs^  or  low  Trees. 
1  4.  C.  PRi^^oiDA  WalL     The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 


Bot  Re£,  1 199» ;  and  Don^s  Mill.,  9.  p.  604^ 

.  ia  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  u  937.,  Dec.  Prod.,  fiL  p^  694. 

;  and  tbe  platc  of  thU  ipecie*  in  our  Second  Volume. 


idadifleaikm.    WalL  ex  LindL  Bot 
Sywoiyjiwg.    P^nu  AV«na  Ham.  in  Pi 
Engravtng»,    Bot  R%.,  t  mo.  \  and 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Branchlets  wooUy.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  ^labrous,  wooUy  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  wbite  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  (Dec,  Proa.,  ii.  p.  6S4.)  A 
native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern  region  of  Nepal,  at  Oossain- 
than ;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1824.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust- 
growing,  subevei^een,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3  ft.  or  4  fl.  long  every 
season,  when  young ;  and,  in  3  or  4  years  from  the  seed,  becoming  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit.  **  Snow  white  with  blossoms,"  Dr.  Lindley  says, 
**  during  AprQ  and  May,  and  crimsoned  with  bunches  of  bright  red  haws 
in  September  and  October."  (Bot.  Reg.^  t.  1229.)  As  the  fruit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaves,  remain  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  at  that  season ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the 
neighbournood  of  London,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy ;  the  specific  name  of  fH^da  bebg  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  propacated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  hawthom.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  cost, 
at  present,  2«.  6d.  eacfa ;  but,  irom  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
raised  irom  seeds,  or  by  grafting,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  themf 
they  will,  no  doubt,  fall  to  the  usual  price  of  grafted  iZosltcefle,  $  Pomese. 

"SL  £  5.  C.  (f.)  affi^nis  lAndl.     The  related  (to  C.  fiigida)  Cotoneaster. 

IdnU^fieaikm.    Undl.  in  Lin.  Soc  Traiu.,  15.  p.  101. ;  Dea  Fnd.,  9.  p.  699. ;  and  Don*t  MilL»  9. 

p.eo& 

^nottgmes.    l#£spUui  IntegMma  Hamitt.  MS8.  i  M.  afflnif  D.  IhmProd.  FL  Nep.,  998. 
£$tgra9img.    Our  plate  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  small  mucro  at  the  tip,  and  tapered 
at  the  base.  Peduncies  and  calyxes  wooUy.  [Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  632.)  A 
native  of  Chittong,  a  town  of  Lower  Nepal;  introduced  in  1828,  and 
forraing  a  robust  shrub,  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so 
like  thc  precedins  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent  forms  of  tne  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage, 
aiKl  on  that  account  worth  keeping  distinct.  In  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  kum^na,  which, 
irom  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  may  pos- 
sibly  be  a  variety  of  this  species.  As,  however,  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in 
this  country,  we  are  unabie  to  state  anything  certain  respecting  it. 
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¥  f  6.  C.  ACUMiNA^A  Lmdl,    The  acamiiiated^Mwc/  CotODeaster. 

IdentificaUim,    lindl.  In  Un.  Soc  Tnuu.,  la  n.  lOL ;  Dea  PnML,  S.  p.e3SL ;  Don*»  MilL,  SL  pL  fltU. 
Smtoii^me.    MtspOuM  acuminUa  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.^  1 919. 

Engravkua.    Lodd.  Bot  Cabu,  1 919. ;   lia  Soa  T^ni.,  13L  t  a }  and  tbc  plate  of  thia  qwciec  in 
VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acummatedy  rather  pilose  on  both  Burfaces. 
PeduDcles  glabrous,  1 — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  of  C.  Yulg^ris» 
C.  tomentdsa,  or  of  C.  affi^s.  Calyxes  glabrous.  (D^c.  Ptod.^  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  forming  a  vigorous-growing, 
fastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome  subevergreen  low  tree. 
It  flowers  in  AprJl  and  May,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  distinct,  and 
a  most  desirable,  species.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  6</.  each ; 
and  at  Bollwvller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 

^  7.  C.  NUMuuLA^siA  lAndl.    The  money-like-/nn^  Cotoneaster. 

IdetUifieatioH.   lindL  in  Hort  Trani.,  &  p.  9SS. 

Derivatkm.    Probably  from  tlie  roundneM  oT  tbe  leaf,  recenbling  tbe  gencral  fbnn  of  oolnib 

Engraoiag.    Our  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Spec,  Char.t  S^c.  Disk  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elliptical,  ending  in  a  mucro, 
in  some  instances  emarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  Unear-lanceolate,  membranous,  and  soon  fidl  ofil  Bark,  buds, 
flower  buds,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  loif  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  midrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a 
young  state ;  tbe  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  surfiice,  and  calyx,  be- 
come  glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a  cyme.  Style 
and  carpel,  which  has  a  bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a 
spreadinff  manner;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountain  region  of  NepaJ,  introduced  in  1824,  growing  about 
15  fl.  high,  and  producing  its  white  nowers  in  April  and  May. 

Leaves  evergreeny  leathery.     Jjctm  ShrubSf   mth  prostraie 
Branches  ;  Trailers,  but  not  properly  Creepers. 

•  8.  C.  ROTUNDiFo^LiA  WoIL    Thc  round-Icaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identificatkm.    'Wall.  Cat. ;  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  12S9. 

a^NOMymei.    C.  microph^lla  /8  UVa.6ni  UndL  Bot.  Beg.,  1 1187. ;  C  U^ira-tol  Hort. ;  tfae  Bear- 

bernr-leaTed  Nepal  Cotonea«tcr. 
Engravingt.    Bot  Beg.,  1 1187. ;  and  our  Jlgt.  €BS.  and  694. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.    Leaves  roundish,  pi- 

lose  beneath,  eveigreen.    Peduncles 

]  -flo wered.  Producing  its  white  flow- 

ers  in  April  and  May.  {DoiCt  MilL, 

ii.  p.  604.)    A  shrub,  growing  to  the 

height    of   3  ft.   or  4ft.;   a   native 

of  Oossainthan;  and  introduced  in 

1825.     Dr.  Lindley  says  that  <<  na- 

tive  specimens  have  convinced  him 

that  tnis  is  a  distinct   species  from 
GS3  C.  microph^Ila"  (Bot,  Reg,,  t,  1229.); 

from  which  it  differs,  he  says,  "  in  beine  a  plant  of  more  vigorous  growth ; 
in  having  somewhat  larffer  and  flatter  leaves ;  and  in  bearing  flowera  more 
frequently  in  twos  and  threes  than  singly.  (Iliid,,  t,  1 187.)  The  shoots  are 
rigid,  and  thickly  clothed  with  leathery  eveigreen  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  are  sucoeeded  by  bri^t  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain 
on  the  pLant  all  the  year.  It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  a  small  gaideny 
for  clothing  a  naked  wall,  covering  rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high» 
80  as  to  form  a  pendent  evergreen  tree.  Dwarf  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2s.  6d,  each ;  standards,  from  5t,  to  7«.  The  specific  name 
of  rotundifolia  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  species,  C.  nummul^a  hav- 
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iag  lesves  roore  deddedly  round:  mieroph^lla  is  better;  but  ITva-ursi, 
we  ihink,  wouldbebest,  both  because  itresembtes  i4rctost&phyloB  U^a-ursi 
in  appeanmce  and  habit,  and  because,  thougfa  a  native  of  Asia,  it  is  equally 
hardj'  with  tliat  plant.  It  utight  be  grafted  slandard  high  in  eTer;  haw- 
thoTD  hedge  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

■  g.  C.  (b.)  iiicROFar'Lu  Wall.    The  aoiall-leiiTed  Cotoaeaster, 

7<ba(uteaMiiH.    Wdl  ei  Llndl  Bnl.  Ref.,  k  Ull  i  Doa'i  UllL,  1.  p.  SOt. 

S<f>gtHl<tgi.    B<itBFg.,t.l]J4.i>t>di>utjK.6U. 

Sp^c.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beaetith,  evergreen.  Peduncles  usuaUy  1-flowered. 
{Don'i  MiU.,  li.  p.604,)  Flowera  white,  and  pro- 
dnced  in  May  and  Juue.  Intioduced  in  tB24.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  bigh  authority  of  Dr.  Lindley,  we 
eannot  help  coasidering  this  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  speciea.  It  is  eiceedingly  hardy,  and 
tbmia  a  6iie  ptant  on  rockwork,  or  on  a  lawn,  where  f 
it  haa  room  to  extend  itself.  "  Its  deep  glossy  fo- 
liage,  which  no  cold  will  impair,  ia,  wben  the  plant 

is  m  blosBom,  strewed  wilh  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich 
couch  of  ^een,  have  so  brilliant  an  nppearancc,  that  a  poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamondB lying  on  atied  of  emeralds."  {Lituil,)  "  It  is  deserving  of 
□otice,  that  the  peculiar  Savour,  which,  in  Aosacese,  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
eence  of  prussic  ocid,  b  bo  strong  in  this  plant,  that,  )>efore  flowering,  it  would 
he  tekeu  for  a  Prilnua ;  a  remarkable  tact  in  a  trilje  of  plants  which  are  re- 
1 Bxclusively,  malic  inBtead  of  prussic  add."  (Idetii.)     A 


plant  of  C.  niicrophvLa,  at  Uigh  Clere,  of  at>out  10  years  growth, 
1835,  Sfl.  high,  and  formed  a   dense  bush,  covering  a  spat  " 

Its  branchea  are  strong  and  ru;id;  its  foliage  of  ai 


lucid,  with  Bcarcely  any  veins,  and  olleathery  texture;  and  it  is  uever 
without  a  profiision  of  acarlet  l>enies.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  thom, 
or  any  of  ics  congeners,  thia  shrub  fbrms  a  Bingular  and  beautiflil  evergrcen 
drooping  tree ;  or  it  mll  covcr  a  naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivy ;  and  it 
possesscs  a  decided  advantage  over  that  plant,  and  particularly  over  the 
variety  called  the  gianC  ivy,  in  ita  ahoots,  which  may  be  prevented  from  extend- 
ingmaiiy  inchea  from  the  foce  of  thewall,  and,  consequenlly,  beingnot  likely 
to  injure  the  plants  growing  near  it.  Were  ihe  practice  of  tnuning  trees 
and  shrubs  in  architectuial  or  sculptural  ahapes  again  to  come  into  ushion, 
there  are  few  planta  tietler  adapted  for  the  purposc  than  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding  aort  of  Cotoneiater.  To  some,  it  may  appear  in  bad  taate  to  revive 
the  idea  of  verdant  sculpturea ;  but  snch  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Imman 
mind  for  novelty,  that  we  have  no  doubt  ctipped  treea  and  shrul»  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  occasionBlly  reinlroduced  in  gardens.  The  conlrast 
produced  by  beauties  of  thiskinu,mthemidst  of  a  profuaion  of  naturalaad 
□atural-like  scenery,  is  delightfiil. 

■  10.  C.  (r.)  ^xtPo^LiA  Wail.     The  Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

MaXtfcaltH.    WiU.uI,liKlLBalBc«,LI!29.i  Doo1Mm.,l.pLflM. 

S^e.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavee  ovate,  woolly  beneath,  evergreea.  Peduncles  3- 
dowered,  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Doii'i  MiU.,  ii.  p.  604.)  A  native  of 
Neelgherry;  introduced  in  1824;  and  apparently  a  variety  of  C.  rotun- 
difdtia,  from  which  it  difiers  in  having  the  peduncles  2  and  3-flowered, 
but  scarcely  in  any  thing  elae. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Cotonehiter  not  yet  introduced. 


A«  tbam  im  tray  probaULtt j  th 
hvT^,  Uk  iBtniducikfi  ot  nc»  ipccict  or 
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AMELA'NCHJER  Med.       Thb  Amelanchier.     Lm.  Stfst.    loos&Ddria 

Di-Pentagynia. 

IdentffieaHm.    Med.  GeKh.,  179S. }  Lindl.  in  Lln.  Soc.  Trans.,  1&  |).  lOa ;  Dec  PnNL,  2.  p.  636. ; 

Don'«MUL.2.  p.G04i 
l^nonymet.   Aftepilcu  L.  -,  Pfrw  W.  j  Ar6nia  Pert. 
Derivation.    According  to  Clusiiu,  Amelander  \b  tbe  old  Savoy  name  (or  A.  TalglLrit.  {E.  pf  fL) 

Amelanckkr  is  the  SaToy  name  for  tbe  medlar. 

Deicripihn,  S^c.  Small  trees,  natiyes  of  Europe  and  North  Americay  with 
simple,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers  in  racemesy  and  linear- 
lanceolate  deciduous  bracteas.  {Dec,  Prod.y  ii.  p.  632.)  In  British  gardeDs, 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant,  showy,  and 
produced  early  in  the  season ;  for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June;  and  for 
the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellpw  hue,  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthom  or  the  quince;  or  tfae 
weaker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 

^  l.  A.  vuLGA^Ris  Mcench.    The  common  Amelanchier. 

Identifieation.    Mtsnch  Meth.. 682. }  Dec  Prod., 2.  p. 692. ;  Don's  MiU., %p. GM. 

^nemwnee.     Jkftepilui  Ameldnchier  Lln.  Sp.,  685.,  Jacq.  FL  Auttr.,  t.  SODl  ;  Pfro»  AmeUadUer 


WlUd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1015. ;  Arbnla  rotundifblia  Fer».  Sym..  2.  p.  S8. ;  CnUt^mM  rotandlAriia 
5nrbus  Amelinchier  Crantx;  Alisier  Amelanchier,  Ammnchler  det  Bois,  NcfUer  it  Feuilles  rondea, 
Pr. ;  Felsenbime,  Ger. 

-  u.    Jaoq.  FL  Austr.,.t  aoa ;  Bot  Mag.,t2iSa ;  our  ^.626.;  aad tbe piate  in  VoL  IL 


Spec,  Ckar.,  S^c.  Leaves  roundish-oval, 
bluntish,  downy  beneath,  afterwards 
glabrous.  Fruit  dark  blue.  {Dec.  Prod., 
li.  p.  632.)  A  native  of  mountainous 
woods,  among  rocks,  in  different  parts  of  + 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Fontainbleau ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  En^land  since  1596.  It 
forms  a  most  desirable  low  tree,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  early  and  numero*us  flowers, 
which  cover  the  tree  like  a  white  sheet, 
about  the  middle  of  Apri],  and,  in  verv 
mild  seasons,  even  in  March.  The  fruit 
is  round,  soft,  and  eatable :  it  ripens  in 
July,  and  soon  drops  olf,  or  is  eaten  by  the  birds.  There  are  trees  of  this 
species  at  Syon,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height. 

5  2.  A.  (v.)  BoTRYA^PiUM  Dec.     The  Grape-Pear,  or  Snowy-hhstomed 

Amelanchier. 

Identificaiion.    ptc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  «02. :  Don»s  MiD..  SL  p.G04. 

If^pUus  canaddnsif  lAn.  Sp.,  18S. ;  M.  art}6rea  Miekg.  Arb.,  2. 1 66. ;  (>alc'gus  rac« 


Sifnoi^net. 


mbsa  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  84  ;  i>^Tua 
Botryapium  Lin.  JU.  SuppL,  n  2S5. ; 


Traubenbime,  Qer. 
^ngravingt.  Schro.  Arb.,  t  84; 
Wild.  Alibild.,  1 79. ;  Kranse,  1 56.; 
tbe  plates  of  tnis  species,  in  a  young 
and  an  old  siate,  in  \oL  II. :  our 
fig.  esSL,  fVom  a  specimcn  tal^en 
flrom  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society*s  Garden,  with  the  leares  .f  ^ 
4-  ^^N[|f  \  and    Aowers  flxlly  expanded:  and  '^ 

Jlgt.  &n.  and  628..  copied  A-om  Michanx's  Nortk  American  Sulva\J^.  eStJ.  showlng  the  plani  in 
spring  before  the  flowers  are.fliUy  opened ;  andy^.  668.  showing  the  pUnt  in  (hiit.  Both  diibr 
in  somc  respects  tnmftg.  629.    See  Slr  W.  J.  Hooker*s  remarks  undcr  A.  ovklis,  Na  4. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.    Leavcs  oblong-cliijptical,  cuspidate,  somewhat  villous  whcn 
young,  aftcrwards  glabrous.     Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  (Dcc.  Prod., 
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K.  p.  638.)    A  Anh,  or  low  tree,  closely  resembliDg  the  pre«diiig  species  ; 

Nicl  by  «oaie  botanists  coiuidered  m  only  •  variety  of  it.     In  America,  it 

grows  to  the  hd^t  of  30ft.  or  40ft.,  with  s 

trunk  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  difuneter.      The  flowers 

expordin  thebeginningof  Aprilt  and  they are  buc- 

ceeded  by  sraall  truit  of  a  purplish  cotonr,  snd  of 

an  Bgreeeble  aweet  taate,  which  ripens  in  tbe  be-    ( 

ginning  of  June,  befbre  that  of  any  other  tree  or   j 

shnib.     Of  thia  fruit  the  iBf^t  Iree  rarely  yielcla 

tnore  than  half  a  pound.     The  wood  of  the  tree  k 

white,  and  it  eioibita  no  difio^ence  between  the 

heart  and  die  sap :  it  is  longitudinally  traTeraed  by 

amall  bright  red  Tessels,  which  intersect  each  other, 

and  run  together ;  a  phyaiological  peculiarity  which, 

Hicfaaux  obBerres,  occura  U80  in  the  red  birch. 

In  Britiab  gardens,  it  may  be  found  from  18  fl.  to 

80  ft.  high,  covered  with  ua  white  flowerB  in  early  ^ 

aprinc,  and  very  omamental  in  autumn,  from  the 

fine  chrk  red  wbicb  ita  leaves  asnime  before  dyiug 


S  3.  A.  (t.)  sangci'ns*  Der 


^rrs!rti.  .^-SJffJ-Sif"^»'*^! 


The  blood-culourcd  Amelonchier. 

BoL  K^.LIITl.i  HoalL  FL  Bor.  Anwr.,  I.  [K9a3.  i 
.Apl.l  p,3tai  Art>iiU  ■UWUlM  Muty   JHlv">i> 


. . . iSISiliWKint; Fi «         ....--. 

EnpiHti^.  Kat.Ktt.,t.mi.;tDAtMtjigt.ex),ea\. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.      Leavea  otbI,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  i 

rated,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  baae.     Flowers  few  in  a  raceme.  talyx 
glabrous.     Petals  linear,  obtuse.    Fmit  eatable.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.) 


:.  Calyx 


Tbia  plant  diffbv  principally  Irom  A.  (t.)  Botiy^ium  in  tbe  fewer  flowers, 
much  ahorter  racene,  and  shorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals ;  and  in  the 
yonng  leaTes  betng  perfectty  destitute  of  pubescence.  Accordine  to  Punh, 
it  ia  ft  small  tree  with  blood-red  bnuicbest  whence,  ptobably,  3ie  spectfic 
nune;  though  in  Don't  MUUr  it  is  called  the  bloody-friuted  Amelan- 
chier.  It  is  a  natiTe  of  Hudsan^s  Bay,  and  was  introdueed  into  Britidn 
in  1884.  Judging  (rom  the  plant  in  thc  HorticulturBl  8ociety's  Garden,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  only  a  Tariety  of  A.  (t.)  Botryapium ;  but, 
though  we  nre  of  this  o^nion,  and,  m  fact,  consider  afl  the  amelBnchin^ 
known  hb  only  diflerent  forms  of  one  Bpecles,  in  the  same  manner  ea  Pj^rus 
niT&lie,  P.  einaicfi,  P.  MlidfilliB,  P.  irlxacnifdlia,  and  othera,  are  only  dif- 
ferent  atatea  of  tbe  wild  pear  (/*.  cominiknia),  yet,  as  in  Ihe  case  of  that 
apecies,  *e  tbink  they  are  as  well  worth  ke^ing  diatinct,  and  of  bfflnp 
cultiTBted,Bsif  they  were  specieB.  What  advantage,  then.it  maybe  axked, 
b  gained  by  caltiag  them  Tarieties,  instead  of  spedee ;  or  even  by  proTing 
tbem  to  be  only  varieties,  if  that  could  be  done  f    To  thia  we  anawer,  first. 
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that  truth  and  iacts  ought  to  be  punued  for  their  own  sako ;  secondly,  tfaat 
if  what  are  now  considered  spedes  can  be  proved  to  be  varieties,  it  will 
save  botanists  and  gardeners  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  permanent  or 
specific  distinctions  where  none  really  exist ;  thirdiy,  it  will  greatly  assist 
the  memoiT,  by  grouping  related  kinds  toeether;  and  itwill  be  a  guideto 
collectors  m  their  choice  of  sorts.  See  what  we  have  advanced  on  this 
subject  in  p.  216. 

*  4.  A,  (v.)  ovaYis  Dec.    The  oy^X-ieaved  Amelanchier. 

Jden^fieatioH.    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  632. ;  Dod'i  Mill.,  2.  pw  604. 


SpnoiiMiut.  Cntm^giw  «plc&U  Lam,  DkL.  L  p.  84.?;  3fi6spUuc  Ameldnchter  VValt  Car.,  p.  184.  j 
A.  parTLfl5ra  Dong.  MS. ;  M.  canadfincii  wm,  m  orMto  MidU.  Am.,  1.  p  fi91. ;  Pfrm  ovAIia 
mUd.  Sp.,  8.  p  1OT4. ;  ArbnU  oWiWi  Per*.  Syn.,  8.  p.  240. ;  AmeUnchier  du  CamHla,  Aliiier  i 


E^t,  PV*. ;  rundblattrfge  Bime,  Ger. 
Bmgrwting.    Fig.  692. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  acute; 
when  young,  rather  velvety  beneath ;  when  adult« 
dabrous.  Raceme  coarctate.  Petals  obovate. 
Cal}'^  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  na- 
tive  of  North  America,  throughout  Canada,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in- 
troduced  in  1800,  grows  to  the  height  of  a  low 
tree,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time  as  A.  Botrykpium.  Of  this  species  Sir 
Wm.  Jackson  Hooker  observes,  ^  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  suspects 
this  to  be  only  a  variety  of  A,  Botryapium ;  *'  and 
he  adds  that  Michaux  seems  to  have  included  A. 
Botryapium  and  A.  vulgkris  under  his  A.  canad^nsis. 
A.  ovMis,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  where  its  wood  is  prized  by  the  Cree  Indians  for  making 
arrows  and  pipe  stems ;  and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers 
bois  de  fleche.  Its  beiriesy  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest 
fniit  in  the  country;  and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indians  both  in  a  fresh  and 
in  a  dried  state.  They  **  make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding.*'  (Hook,  M.  Bor.  Amer.y  i.  p.  203.)  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this,  and  the  two  preceding  forms,  belong  to  one  species.  There 
are  trees  of  both  species  in  the  Hordcultural  Societv's  Garden,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  each  other;  anditisfiromexamining  tnese  at  difierent  seasons 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 

Vcaiety. 

¥  A.  (f .)  0. 2  tubcordata  Dec.  Aronia  subcordata  Raf. ;  ilf  alus  microc&rpa 
Raf, — A  native  of  mountains  near  New  York.  (^Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.) 

S  A.  (v.)  0,  3  send4ntegr^blia  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  201. — Leaves  for 
the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.  A  native  about  the  Grand 
Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 

1t  5.  A,  (v.)  FLO^RiDA  lAndl,    The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

tdentificaikm. 
Ingravings. 
J^.  633.  of  the  natural  ahte. 

Spec.  Char,y  S^c.    Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsely 

serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  gla- 
brous  in  every  state.  Bracteas  and 
stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  fidling 
o£  Flowers  in  upright  racemes,  many 
in  a  raceme.  Calyx  glabrous  exter- 
nallv;  its  segments  longer  than,  or 
at  least  as  long  as,  the  stamens. 
{Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg,,  t.  1589.)  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  or  low  tree. 


Undl  Bot  Reg.,  1 1589. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  toI.  ix.  a  484. 
Entgravingg.^  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1589. ;  and  our  Jig.  fiS4w  to  a  icale  of  8  in:  to  1  ft,  and 
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in  habit  and  general  appearance  like  A,  (v.)  Botry&pium;  but  at  once 
recognised  as  distinct  bv  the  shortness  of  its  stamens.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  somewhat  resembfe  those  of  the  hombeam ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  petals  varying  in  leoffth,  some  having  measured  more  than  }  of  an 
inch.  It  flowers  later»  and  the  firuit  ripens  later,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  sent  to  Ensland  by  him  in  1826.  There  is  now  a  good  spe- 
cimen  of  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Societv*s  Garden,  upwards  of  10  ft. 
high.  In  general  habit,  it  is  somewhat  more  rasUaate  than  the  other  sorts, 
umess  we  except  A,  sangulnea,  to  which,  Dr.  findley  observes,  it  is  very 
near  akin.    Possibly  a  distinct  spedes,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Vantfy. 

£  A  (v.)/  ^  parvy^Uay  the  A,  parvif^Ua  of  the  Horticultural  Society*s 
Oarden,  is  of  a  dwarf  babit,  not  growing  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and 
smaller  leaves.  It  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  A.  (v.)  fl6rida; 
which,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  age  of  the  p]ant,  stock  on  which  it  ]b  grafted,  &c. 
It  is  ftom  having  observed  the  extraordinary  diflerence  in  the  ap- 
pearances  which  the  same  plant  assumes  in  the  difierent  London 
nurseries,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
they  have  all  probably  originatea  in  the  same  species.  We  have 
now  before  us  specimens  of  A.  (v.)  fl6rida,  (rom  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
with  leaves  H  in.  broad,  and  2^  m.  long,  with  their  margins  deeply 
notched;  wnile  those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
are  about  two  thirds  of  the  size,  and  quite  entire.  We  have  also 
leaves  of  A,  Botry^pium  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  4  in.  long  hi- 
cluding  the  footstalk,  and  3^  in.  without  it ;  and  2  in.  broad ;  while 
tbose  nrom  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden  are  only  ]}in.  long, 
and  1  m.  broad ;  and  those  from  M^srs.  Loddiges  are  stiii  smaller. 

Genus  XVIL 


JlfE^^SPILUS  Lmdl,    Tbe  Medlar.    Xtn.  StfH,  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

tdemt^ficaUon.    Lindl.  iti  Lln.  Tnn«.,  1&  pi  99. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  63SL ;  Don*«  MUL,  S.  pc  & 
dMMM^niwt.    MHpAvM  ipt.  of  Lin.  and  otlien ;  Heipil6phoni  qx  of  Neck. 
Derioaikm.    Fh>m  memu,  a  hair,  and  pUot^  a  DuUet ;  frait  resembUng  half  a  bulleC. 

De$cnption^  4rc,  Deciduous  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives  of  Europe ; 
the  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable»  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-lithic ;  and  the  other  as  an  omamental  sbrub,  or 
low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a  Cratae^gus,  to  which  genus  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  properly  belonging.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  quince,  the  wildjpear,  or  the  oommon  hawthom.  The  price,  in  the 
nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  CVatas^gus. 

S  1.  Af,  GERMA^NiCA  L,    Thc  Oermau,  or  comvion,  Medlar. 

Jdemideaaom,    Lin.  Spi,  681$  I^OL  FL  Bom,  1. 13.  f.  1. ;  Dec  Frod.,  8.  pw  63a  $  I>on*«  MUL,  2. 

piSOS. 
MngtvioingM.    FkU.  FL  Bo«l,L  UL  f.l.;  andtheplateorthlsipaclcflnour  Seoond  Volaine 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceoUite,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.  Flowers 
solitary.  {fiec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  633.}  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank ;  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bush v  pkices  and  woods ;  and  said 
tobefound,  also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Sdrrey,  andabout  Chester,  in  England; 
apparently  in  a  traly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  (  See  Mag,  Nat,  //tf^,vol.ix.  p.  86.) 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November. 
This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  for  an  indefinite  period ;  not  only  the  species,  but  several  varieties. 
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beiiig  mendoiied  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Pftriunsoo,  and  oCher  eariy  Bridsh 
writers  on  botany  and  gardening.  For  its  culture  as  a  fruit  tree,  we  refer 
to  the  ETuycioptBdia  of  GardemMg^  edit.  1835.  As  an  omamental  tree, 
it  well  deaerves  a  place  in  every  conectioo,  from  the  tortuous  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  branches,  its  large  white  flowers,  its  large  leaves»  and 
tne  rich-looking  persistent  calyzes  which  accompany  its  fruit. 

FarieHes,    De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  speciea,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natund  varieties : — 

^  M.g.  1  tyheiiru  Bfill.  Dict.,  No.  I.  —  Spiny.  Fruit  small.    It  loses  its 

spines  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
S  M.g.  2  stricta  Dec,  Ah.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.»  Dod.  Pempt.,  801.  — 

Spineless.     Leaves  doubly  serrated. 
t  M.  g.  Zdrffusa  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Dn  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.,i. 
t.  3.  —  Thomless.    Leaves  nearly  entire.    Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 

In  the  HorHcultural  Societi/*s  Frmt  Catahgue,  the  followinz  four  culti- 
vated  sorts  are  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  ardficial  vaneties :  — 

1.  Blake*s  large-fndted  Medlar, 

2.  Dutch  Medlar,  —  Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Nottinghamy  or  common,  Medlar.  —  Fniit  obovate,  middle  size^  and  of 

the  best  quality:   the  only  sort  worth   cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 

4.  7%e  stoneleu  Medlar,  —  Frutt  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  some  paiates ;  tbough  it  is,  as  Du  Hamel  observes,  raore 
un  Jruii  de  fanttnne^  than  one  of  utility.  A  number  of  trees  of  the  difierent 
vaneties  mav  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultoral  Society's  Garden, 
where  they  nave  taken  very  picturesque  shapes. 

Statiaties.  In  lome  of  the  old  gardem  about  Twickenham,  the  tnveller  nuiy  aee  ftom  the  road 
medUr  treet  Arom  25 ft.  to  30ft.  hiffh.  with  heeds  flroro  30  ft.  to  40ft.  in  diameter.  At  ^on,  aod  at 
Ham  Houte,  there  are  medlan  35  ft.  ni|^.  In  Devonibire.  at  Byttock  Pai^,  a  tree.  IS  yean  plantcd. 
ii  I4ft.  bigh..  In  Surrey,  at  Bagriiot  Furlr,  one,  90  yean  planted,  Is  18  ft  hich ;  at  Claremoot,  an  old 
tree  is  80ft.  high.  In  wlltahlre,  at  Longfbnl  CasUe,  tbere  is  a  tree  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  dlameter  of  the  head  S5  ft  In  Radnorshire,  at  Macdottgh  CasUe,  there  Is  one 
94  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  years  pianted,  it  Is  15|  ft.  bigh :  in 
Banlfkbire,  at  Gordon  Caitle,  24  ft.  hlgh :  in  Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  Pa».  40  years  plantcd,  it 
Is  12  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  tbe  Olasnenn  Botanic  Garden,  3S  yean  planteii^  and  16  ft.  high ;  in 
Galway,  at  Castle  Coole,  16  ft.  high. 

5  2,  M,  Smi'th//  Dec.    Smith'8  Medlar. 

IderU^fieatim.     Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  6Sa ;  Don*s  MUl..  S.  p.  005. 

S]fnonifme$.    M.  srsndUlbra  SmHk  Eaok  BaL,  1.  pL  ai ;  If.  lobAU  Poir,  Hook.  tai  Boi.  Mag.  t  334fiL 
Etijravinat,    Smlth  Exot  Bot,  1. 1 18. ;  Bot  Msg.,  t  344«. ;  and  the  pUte  of  this  spedes  In  our 
SteoDdVolame. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  oblong,  elliptic,  serrated,  pubesoent  on  the  nerres 
beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  (2)o«*«  Jlft2/.,ii.p.  605.)  The  native 
country  of  this  tree  has  not  been  ascertained.  Tbe  flowers  are  white,  and 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  the  comraon  medlar.  The  stipules  of  the 
sterile  branches  are  Uirffe  and  foliaceous.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  haght  of 
20  ft.»and  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
common  thom.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  mediar,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  omamental  plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  pronision.  The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are 
those  of  a  6\«tfle^gus ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persoas  considered  as  move 
properly  belonging  to  that  genus  than  to  Jlf ^spilus.  A  scarlet-ilowered 
vanety  of  this  species  would  be  a  most  charming  garden  plant. 

StaHaticM.  There  are  flne  old  specincos  of  M.  Snf tWif  at  Syo»,  PiiTBer*s  Crass,  Ham  Houscv  *nd 
Fulham  Palace,  from  SO  a  to  25  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean.  -16  years  planted,  it  Is  19  ft.  blsh, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.  In  WUtshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  30  yesws 
pUnted,  k  is  40ft.  hlgli.  tbe  dlameter  of  the  trinik  1  ft.  S  ia,  aod  \oi  the  head  Sl  ft..  in  loaay  soil, 
on  retentive  clay.  In  Oxfonlshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gaiden,  18  years  pUnted,  It  is  S4  ft.  faigh. 
In  Sootland,  in  Forfkrshire,  at  Airlie  Castle,  8  years  plaoted,  it  is  9ft.  high.  In  Irdand,  in  Uie 
Glasnerin  Botanic  Garden,  20  yean  pbmted,  it  is  lOft.  bigh.  Frice,  In  tbe  nunerics,  tbe  samc  aa 
for  Cratse^gus. 
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Genus  XVIIL 


fflll] 


♦ 


PY^RUS  Lindl.    The  Pear  Tree.    Lin.  S^st.  Icosdndria  Di-Pentagjnia. 

Ideni^ieatkm.    Undl.  Lla  Soc.  Tr.,  la  p.  97- ;  I>ec.  Prod..  2.  p.  633. :  Don**  Mill.,  S.  p.  605. 
^fnemifmes.     Pfru»,  MUua,  and  S6ibui,  TVmni. ;   Pfru»  and  56rt>us,  Lin.i   Pyrdpborum  aad 
Ap7T6phoraiD,  Neek. 

Description,  Low  trees,  and  some  shnibs;  almost  all  deciduous;  aatiycs 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  in  great  estimation 
throughout  the  world  for  their  fhiit;  and  others  cultivated  chiefly  for  their 
llowers.  Under  the  senus  P/rus,  botanists  have  latei^  united  the  Linnaean 
genera  Pytus  and  ^rbus,  together  with  several  s^ecies  formerly  included 
under  Jiespilus,  CVatse^gus»  and  other  genera.  Takmg  the  generic  character 
from  the  fruit,  this  union  appears  strictTy  in  accordance  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  botanists :  but  we  caimot  help  stating  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  conyenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  establishing  genera,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  leayes,  the  character  of  the  vt^tation,  the  phy* 
siology,  and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw  the  distincUve 
eharBcteristics  from  the  parts  of  fructifcadon.  In  consequence  of  attending 
ooly  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  jPj^rus,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
tains  speciesy  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  gmft  on  each  other ; 
a  circumstance  which  cleariy  shows  tfaat  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  genus  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  not  only  think  that  no  plants  should 
be  eomprehended  in  the  same  genus  which  will  not  graft  reciprocally  on  each 
•other,  but  that  plants  of  diflferent  habits  or  constitutione  should  not  be  united ; 
aiid,  consequently,  that  twining  plants  should  not  be  united  with  trees  and 
iipright  shrubs ;  nor  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  In  short, 
as  we  haye  stated  in  p.  812.,  we  would  form  genera  on  a  kind  of  na- 
tural  system,  from  ali  the  circumstances  of  the  piant  taken  togetber, 
and  not  from  any  particular  part,  or  circumstance,  or  class  of  drcumstaaces, 
beloiiging  to  it.  We  think  we  may  refiar,  in  conftrmation  of  the  propriety  of 
thiB  doetrine,  to  the  excellent  obeervadons  that  have  been  quoCeGl  irom  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  head  of  hbvrea ;  not  without  a  bope^  as  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Lind]ey's  botanical  career  that  he  brought  so  many 
speciea,  disaimilar  in  habits,  together  into  the  geaus  i^nis,  that  he  will,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  what  he  has  stated  in  the  passage  refetred  to,  be  at  some  future 
time  indttced  to  separatt  them,  and  to  restore  the  genera  J£Uus,  iSf6rbuSp 
^Tria,  and  Aronia.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  that  heie,  as  fai  other 
«iinilar  cases,  we  merely  state  our  opinion;  and  that  we  by  no  meaBS  eonsider 
ourselyes  entitled  to  separate  assemblages  of  species,  or  to  aHer  estabUshed 
names,  in  aay  manner  whatever.  No  one  owight  to  do  this  who  hae  not 
attained  a  degree  of  iBak  tn  the  bota&ical  worhl  to  which  we  have  no  preten- 
sion :  aad  hence,  in  ali  those  caaes  in  which  we  hav?  aaamBed  a  spedes  to  be 
a  yariety,  we  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  in  parentheses,  leayiog  the  reader 
to  adopt  it,  or  not,  as  he  cbooses.  We  may  be  allowec),  however,  to  throw  out 
auggestions  for  the  consideration  of  botanista ;  and,  aa  these  are  always  made 
wuh  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  are  merely  submitted  aa  apeculatiye, 
with  a  view  to  do  good,  we  hope  our  readers  will  receiye  them  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  thcy  are  made.  When  a  nore  perfect  knowledge  ia  obtained  of 
aii  the  yegatable  prodiictioM  of  the  earth,  we  haya  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
Ibund  necessary  to  remodel  the  whoie  of  die  genera,  aa  weil  aa  to  ^ve  new 
and  chaneteriaticaUy  composed  nameB  to  all  the  spedes ;  a  labour  which,  mat 
ma  it  mey  appear  at  present,  will  be  diminished  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible, 
wheD  the  jMresent  chaoa  of  names,  and,  apparently,  of  speciea,  ia  reduced  by 
aimpiification. 

To  return  to  the  genera  Pfrus,  we  belieye  we  may  assert  that  some 
of  the  apecies  it  contains  are,  and  have  been  iar  age%  the  moet  luiiyersally 
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culdvated  of  all  ligneous  plants ;  the  apple  and  the  pear  b&n^  highly  esteemed 
fruitSy  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  henuspheres.  These, 
and  ail  the  species  of  the  senus,  are  propagated  bv  grafting  on  the  wild  varie- 
ties  of  each  division.  We  have  before  stated  the  price  of  the  grafted  flniit 
trees  which  belong  to  JZos^ceae  to  be,  about  London,  from  U.  to  1«.  6d,  each 
for  dwarfsy  and  from  2s,  6d.  to  5i.  each  for  standards;  at  Boliwyller,  francs  may 
be  substituted  for  shillings ;  and  at  New  York,  cents  for  halfpence ;  the  Ame- 
rican  cent  beine  about  equal  to  the  English  halfpennyy  or  the  French  sous,  and, 
of  course,  wortn  5  French  centimes. 

§  L  Pyrdphonm  Dec 

Sect,  Char,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  distinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subgiobose,  without  a  concavity  at  the  base,  Pedicels  simple^ 
umbded.  Leaves  simple,  not  gianded.  {Dec.  Prod^  iL  p.  633.)  This  sec* 
tion  comprehends  all  tne  pears,  properiy  so  called. 

S  1.  P,  coMHU^Nis  £>.    The  common  Pear  Tree. 

Ueni^fieaiim,    Lin.  9p ,  68a ;  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  p.  633. ;  Doa*«  Mill.,  S.  p.  G06l  . 

%MNyfiwv.  P.  iTchrw  Gartm.  Firuet.,2.  p. 44  1 87. ;  P.  vybr^titng Dod.  Fen^,BCO.i  Pyittter  JZm 

Syn.,  458. ;  Poirier,  fy. ;  gemelne  Bime,  or  Bimebaum,  Ger.  i  Pero,  JtaL ;  Per»,  Span,;   and 

Gniichka,  Bmi^km. 
Smrramngt,    Blaokw.  Hecb.,t453ws  Eng.  Bot,  1 1784. ;  andtbeplate  ofthif  ipeciesinourSeoond 

Yolume. 

Spec.  Char,,  /j^c,  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous  upon  lK>th  sur&ces.  Fiowers  corymbose.  Wiid  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  or  cuitivated  in  gardens,  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.) 

Farietiet,    De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wiid  species,  compara» 

tivelj^  pennanent ;  to  wliich  we  have  added  several  others,  the  result  oi  cul- 

tivation,  and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.    To  these  we 

.    might  have  subjoined  a  class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P. 

nivklis,  P,  jaiicifolia,  &c.,  wliich  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 

comraoniy  treated  as  species ;  but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwards 

as  distinct  sorts. 

S  P.  c.  I  A^chrat  Wailr.  Sched.,  p.  213. — Spiny  leaves ;  wooily  when  young, 

but  afterwards  giabrous;  the  disl^  ovate,  acuminate,  entire;  the 

pedole  lons.    Tube  of  the  calyx  wooiiy  when  young,  aftorwards 

becoming  gfabrous.    Pome  with  its  l^asai  part  long. 

t  P.c.  2  Pffrdster  Walir.  Sched.,  p.  2 14.,  Gasrtn.  Fr.,  t.  87.  £  2.  —  Spiny« 

Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  evenwhen  young. 

Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base. 

^  P.  c,  SfdSu  variegdiis  has  variegated  leaves. 

£  P.  c,  ^JHetu  variegato  lias  die  sldn  of  the  fruit  varic^ed  with  yellow 

and  white. 
S  P.  c.  5  sanguinolenta,  the  sangidnole  Pear,  has  the  flesh  of  the  froit  red, 
or  redduh;  and,  though  smali  and  ^t^»  is  not  bad  to  eat  wheu  ripe. 
H:  P.  c,  6Jiorepleno  ;  Poire  de  l'Arm6me  ion,  Jard,,  p.  43. ;  has  double 

flowers. 
1t  F,  c,  7  jSupida ;  Bon  Chr^en  k  Bois  jasp^  Bon  Jard^  edit.  1836, 

p.  424. ;  has  the  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 
S  P.  c.  8  sat^va  Dec^Without  spines.  Tnis  is  the  cultivated  varietr,  of 
which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.  For  these 
De  Candolie  refers  us  to  liGiier^s  Dictionaty,  and  to  Du  Hamel*8 
Des  Arbres  Fruitiers  ;  but,  at  tbe  present  time,  by  far  the  most  oom- 
plete  collection  in  the  world,  of  cuitivated  pears,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society;  and  they  are  described  in  the 
Frtut  Catalogae  (edit.  1831)  of  that  body.  From  this  catalogue 
Mr.  Thompson  has  made  for  us  the  following  selection  of  aorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  cuiture  as  omamental  trees,  and  as 
producing  fruit  of  first*rate  excelience. 
BeurreDieL  Leaves  large,  and  flowers  very  large.  A  hardy  tree,  aome* 
what  fastigiate  in  its  shape ;  a  great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
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sive  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fruit,independentIjaltogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Beurre  de  Rant  ^not  Beurr^  rance,  as  commonly  written,  wbich  means 
rank,  or  rancid).  Branches  spreading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  hite  pear  yet  known.     It  bears  very  welf  as  a  standard. 

Ben  de  la  MoUe,     Leaves  remarkably  narrow. 

Glout  Morceau,  Branches  spreading.  Head  pyramidal.  Ahardytree, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and  hanging 
late  on  the  tree.  The  piate  of  this  variety  in  Vol.  II.  is  the  portrait 
pf  a  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted  in  1825 ;  the  trunk  of 
which  is  covered  with  ivy ;  and  which,  notwithstandingthis,  isloaded 
with  firuit  almost  every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention  whatever 
being  bestowed  upon  it. 

Napo&m,  Leaves  broad  and  shining.  Blossoms  large.  The  tree 
vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.     The  &uit  exceilent. 

SwtttCs  Egg.  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
The  fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  London ;  and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here  from  having  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  by  the  trees.  The  ^uit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Borts  recommended  above  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  though,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  Jbllowmg  Scotck  pears  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery;  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties. 

TTie  Benvie,  the  Golden  Knap,  and  the  Elcho  take  fastigiate  forms ;  the 
latter  roore  especially,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Lom* 
bardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These  trees  generally  attain  the 
height  ot  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

7^  butked  hady  and  the  Potv  Meg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  i^^cer  Pseikdo-Platanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1.) 

IhscripHon,  The  pear  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  has  a  pyramidal-shaped  head,  with 
thomy  branches,  at  first  erect,  and  afterwards  curved  downwards  and  pen- 
dulous.  The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  with  few  lateral 
ramifications,  except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.  The  leaves  vary  exceedin^y 
in  different  soils,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia :  in  Britain,  they 
are  generally  green,  and  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  mag- 
oitude;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  vary  so 
exceedingly  in  their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow- 
leaved,  the  sage*leaved,  the  ekeagnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  by  many  are  considered  to  be  species.  The  fruit  of  the  pear,  in  a  wild 
atate,  b  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  most  ordinaij 
cultivated  varieties ;  and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  plant  is 
always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  nills  or 
mountatns ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather  than  in  woods  and  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  2  fl.  or  3  fl.  a  year  for  the  first  6  or  7  vears ;  in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  20  h,  in  ^ardens ;  and  in  30  vears  the  height  of  50  h,, 
with  a  trunk  from  Ifi.  to  18in.  m  diameter;  which  may  be  considered  its 
average  dimensions  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  great  longevity.  M.  Bosc 
says  that  he  has  seen  trees  that  were  considered  to  be  more  than  400  years 
old ;  and  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  there  are  trees  of  the  Teynton  squash 
(a  famous  perry  pear)  which  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifbeenth 
centnry.  All  wnters  on  trees,  from  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree 
that»  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases  in  fruitfulness ;  which  is,  indeed,  the 
case  w  th  most  other  trees. 
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Geographtf,  The  pear  is  a  native  of  Europe,  aad  of  Weatern  Ana»  tbe 
Himalayas,  and  China ;  but  not  of  Africa  or  America.  It  is  found  wild  in  moat 
counties  of  En^land,  and  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Forfarshire;  but,  probably, 
in  some  localitiea,  the  apparently  wild  pears  have  sprung  up  from  seeds,  carried 
from  the  «irdens  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  by  birds.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  Asia,  as  bi  east  as 
Ji^Mui  and  China,  According  to  Mirbel,  the  pear  every  where  accompanies  the 
apple;  but,  while  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  the  variety  (or  soecies,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered  by  some),  P.  ilifalus  coronaria,  is  indi^nous  to  Korth  America,  no 
species  or  variety  of  pear  has  ever  been  found  wild  in  that  country.  In  E^- 
land,  according  to  Crerard,  die  wild  pear  is  to  be  found  in  woods,  and  on  tne 
borders  of  fields.  According  to  Withering,  it  grows  in  hedces  and  woody 
wastes.  It  loves,  he  says,  a  fertile  soil  and  sloping  ground,  and  will  not  tfarive 
well  in  moist  bottoms.  It  stands  the  severest  winters,  and  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  growing  under  it  near  so  much  as  tbe  apple,  on  account  of  its 
pyramidal  growth  and  descending  roots.  Near  London,  it  grows  in  hedge 
wastes  to  the  north  of  Finchley ;  and,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson  {New  BoiO' 
nisti  Gtdde,  p.  88.)  and  Cooper  (Flora  MetropoUiana,  p.  27.),  it  is  found  about 
Thames  Ditton. 

Hittory,  The  pear  is  mentioned,  by  the  eariiest  writers,  as  common  in 
Syria,  ^ypt,  and  Greece ;  from  which  latter  country  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  mto  Itaiy.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  tbe  productiveness  of  old  pear 
trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato.  Pliny, 
in  his  15th  book,  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  his  time  as  being 
exceedingly  numerous ;  and  mentions  a  number  which  were  named  after  tiie 
countries  from  which  they  were  received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Crus- 
tumine  is  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  Falernian  pear  was  esteemed 
for  its  juice ;  and  the  Tiberian  pear,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  There  were  '^proud  pears,"  which  were  so  called  because  they 
ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  **  winter  pears,"  pears  for  baking,  &c., 
as  at  the  present  day.  '*  All  pears  whatsoever,'*  PUny  observes,  ^are  but  a  heavy 
meat,  umess  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked."  When  the  cuitivated  pear  was 
introduced  into  iBritain  is  uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  littledoubt  that  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Romans;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  our 
wild  pears  have  originated  in  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  sorts,  acddentally 
disseminated  by  birds.  The  pear  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  dme 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  i^ears  that  the  warden  (so  called  from  its  property  of 
keeping)  was  in  cultivation ;  for,  among  certain  charges  in  an  old  account4x>ok 
in  tne  Exchequer,  3t.  44,  is  mentioned  £ar  **  medlara  and  wardens,"  and  I2d, 
for  *'  pears,*'  probably  some  commoner  sort.  In  6erard's  time,  die  Kathmnc 
pear  (a  small  red  early  fruit,  sdU  occasionally  sent  to  market,  No.  172.  Hort^ 
Soc.  Cal,,  and  called  by  Gereurd  P^us  superba,  sive  Katherina)  was  confli^red 
the  best:  but  he  enumerates  7  sorts,  all  of  whicb,  he  says,  and  many  more  soits 
of  **  tame  peares,*'  and  those  **  most  rare  and  good,  are  growing  in  the  ground  of 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  a  most  cunning  and  curious  grafier  and  ptaater  of  all 
manner  of  rare  fruits,  dwelling  in  a  smaU  village  neere  London,  calied  Twick- 
nam ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an  exceUent  grafier  and  punfoll  planter,  Mr. 
Henry  Banbury,  of  TouthUI  Street,  neere  Westminster;  and  likewiae  in  the 

Sound  of  a  dUigent  and  most  affectionate  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Wamer,  neere 
orsmrdowne,  by  London ;  and  in  divers  other  grounds  aboat  Londoa."  To 
this,  Johnson,  in  his  improved  edition  of  6erard'8  Herhaty  in  1596,  adds : 
*'  Most  of  the  best  peares  are  at  this  day  to  be  had  with  Mr.  John  Miller,  in 
Old  Street,  in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the  choisest  ihxits  tkis  kii^daine 
yeelds."  (John.  Ger.,  p.  1458.)  The  number  of  cultivated  vaiieties  knoiwB 
m  PhUip  Miller'8  time  anK>unted'to  above  250,  from  wfaich  he  sekcts  70  oi 
80  as  the  best ;  and  Du  Hamel  enumerates  1 19,  to  which  he  says  30  or  40  morc 
indifferent  sorts  may  be  added.  The  number  has  been  constandy  increasing, 
both  in  France  and  En^and ;  and  a  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  best  sorts,  from  Belsium,  in  consequence  of  many  thousand  seed- 
lings  having  been  raised  by  Dr.  yan  Mons  of  Louvain,  and  other  amateurs  oi 
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Chat  country.  All  these  have  been  collected  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Societv»  Mr.  Braddick,  and  some  other  persons;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden:  a  Herculean  task,  which  has 
been  commenced  on  sound^  principles,  judiciouslv  pursued,  and  successfully 
accomplished ;  and  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Sabine.  The  number  of 
names  of  pears  in  the  Horticultural  Societv's  Fhdt  CaUUogtie,  published  in 
1831,  exdnsive  of  synonymes,  is  677 ;  whicn  number  may  be  considered  as 
including  all  the  best  sorts  then  known,  but  to  which  additions  are  making 
annually.  For  seiections  of  these  sorts  suited  to  the  various  purposes  of 
fruit-growers,  we  refer  to  the  Gardener^t  Magasdney  vol.  xi.  p.  34. ;  to  the  En^ 
cyclojHB^  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  §  4840.;  and  to  the  lists  of  pear  trees  in 
our  Suburban  Gardener. 

Properliei  and  Uset.  The  wood  of  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact, 
of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  Ib.  5  oz.  per 
cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  from  49  Ib.  to  53  Ib.  This  wood,  in  common 
with  that  of  all  the  l^os^cese,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by 
Bteeping  it  in  water ;  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended 
fbr  particular  purposes.  It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resem- 
bles  ebony  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  According  to  Du  Hamel, 
it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  {P.  jSK6rbus  dom^stica),  tbe  best  wood  that  can 
be  emplojed  by  wood  engravers ;  which  use  Gkrard  also  seems  to  hint  at  when 
he  says  it  **  likewise  serveth  to  be  cut  into  many  kindes  of  moulds ;  not  only 
such  pnnts  as  these  figures  are  made  of,  but  also  many  sorts  of  pretty  toies, 
fi>r  coifes,  brest-plates,  and  such  like,  Ysed  amon^  our  En^lish  gentlewomen." 
(p.  1459.)  For  the  wood  engraver,  however,  it  is  fiur  mferior  to  the  box ; 
toough  it  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  homogeneous,  and  yet  easy  to  cut, 
and,  when  perfectlv  dry,  not  Iiable  either  to  crack,  or  to  warp.  For  coarse 
eng^vings  on  wooa,  such  as  large  plans,  &c.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  perfectly.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  much  used  by  tumers  and 
pattem  makers ;  also  for  joiners'  tools,  and  to  make  various  articles  which  are 
dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  pear  is  excellent, 
producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  It  also 
makes  exceilent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to  Withering,  a£[brd  a  yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  green  to  blue  cloths. 

The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  finit  is  used 
in  tfae  dessert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
tarta,  though  very  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  apples.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
the  fhiit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forros  an  article  of 
Gommerce  both  domesdc  and  foreign,  and  will  keep  a  year.  It  is  also  dried  in 
tfais  manner  in  Russia ;  and,  when  stewed,  is  excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for 
mea  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  Pears  are  dried  in 
France  in  two  ways :  one,  for  family  use,  by  putting  them,  without  their  being 
pored,  into  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  either  on  the  bricks,  or  on 
raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  The  pears  are  put  in  two,  three,  and  some- 
timea  even  four  times,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  that 
tfaere  is  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  are,  to 
take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  pears,  and  that  they  are 
DOt  left  in  so  long  as  to  make  them  hard.  Melting  sugary  pears,  of  the 
middle  size,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  they 
may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a  dry  place,  for  several  years.  The  second  mode  is 
that  used  for  preparing  the  pears  sold  in  boxes  at  the  grocers'  shops;  and 
rather  small  pears  are  considered  best.  They  must  be  gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,<and  care  taken  to  preserve  the  stalk.  They  are  then  parboiled 
in  very  Uttle  water,  peeled,  and  placed  on  dishes  with  the  stalks  uppermost. 
In  this  state  a  kind  of  syrup  runs  from  them,  which  must  be  carefully  poured 
ofi^  and  set  on  one  side.  Tney  are  next  placed  on  raised  fi^mes,  and  put  into 
an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  or  heated  to  a  similar  degree,  and  left 
there  12  hours;  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  steeped  m  the  syrup, 
which  has  been  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  cinna- 
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mon  and  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  brandy.  The  peare,  when 
taken  out  of  the  synip,  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  which  ahould  not  be 
made  quite  so  hot  as  it  was  the  first  time.  The  operations  of  altemateiy 
steepinff  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  by  putting  the 
pears,  tor  the  fourth  tiroe,  in  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there  tiU  they  are 
quite  dry ;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a  dear 
pale  brown,  with  fine  and  haif-transparent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  in 
boxes  garnished  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  placey  or  ofifered  for  aala 
They  will  remain  good  for  three  years,  but  are  considered  best  the  first  year. 
(Nouv,  Cours  d*Agr»f  vol.  xii.  p.  1^-) 

Perrv  \a  also  made  from  pears,  for  which  purpose  the  pear  tree  is  ex* 
tensively  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire; 
and  it  is  also  so  employed  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Oermany.  The 
sorts  used  for  making  perry  are  such  as  have  an  austere  juice;  such  as  tfae 
squash,  the  Oldfield,  the  Barland,  the  huff^^ap,  the  sack  pear,  the  red  pear, 
and  the  Longland,  which  last,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  is  the 
pear  most  generally  in  use.  (Herefordifure  Report,  p.  78.)  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  cider,  see  p.  894.  The  pear  trees  for  produdng  the  ihiit 
should  be  pianted  in  rows,  not  less  than  18  yards  asunder,  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.  The  pears  should  be  ^thered  before  they 
begin  to  fall ;  and  they  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Perry  will  not 
always  be  so  clear,  when  racked  off,  as  cider ;  but  it  raay  be  fined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  l^  oz.  or  2  oz.  to  a  cask  of  1 10  gal- 
lons.  Every  tree  when  full  grown,  and  in  good  soil,  will  produce  about  20 
^lons  of  perry  a  3'ear,  and  some  in  Herefordshire  have  yielded  a  hogshead 
m  one  season.  An  acre  of  land  is  generally  planted  with  30  pear  trees,  and 
the  produce  in  most  cases,  and  with  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation,  is  found  to  be  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
apple  trees.  Pears,  by  the  Romans,  were  considered  as  an  antidote  to 
the  eilect  of  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and  to  this  day  perry  is  said  to  be  tbe 
best  thing  that  can  be  taken  after  a  surfeit  of  that  vegetable.  In  England,  an 
agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pears  with  crab  apples ;  and  the  same 
tmng  is  done  in  France,  where  it  is  called  piquette,  and  is  used  by  the  country 
people  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  the  vintage  has  been  unfavourable* 

SoUand  SituiUion.  It  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  dry ;  and,  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large,  and  be  productive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and 
good.  In  respect  to  situation,  where  the  pear  tree  is  grown  for  its  timber, 
or  its  effect  in  landscape  scenery,  it  may  either  be  planted  at  regnlar  distances, 
as  in  an  orchard,  in  lines  in  a  hedgerow,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are 
few  trees  better  adapted  for  being  erown  in  hedgerows  than  the  fastig^ate- 
growing  varieties  of  pear,  because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  mterfere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  heads,  whether  fasti- 
giate  or  spreading,  it  is  known  from  experience,  do  very  little  injuiy  to 
pasture.  If,  therefore,  fastigiate-growing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorta 
of  fi^uit,  were  planted  in  all  hedges,  a  very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  public ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  case  we  have  little 
doubt,  when  once  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  trees  produdng  the 
exquisitely  fiavoured  new  kinds,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardea,  and 
now  to  be  procured  in  most  nurseries,  are  as  hardy  and  as  prolific  as  those 
producing  the  "  choke  peares"  of  Gerard,  or  the  comroonest  sorts  brougfat  to 
market  at  the  present  day :  sorts  that  the  late  eminent  fruiterer,  Mr.  Grange, 
used  to  observe,  were  such  **  as  no  gentleman  wouid  eat."  We  wish  we 
could  strongly  impress  on  the  rainds  of  our  readers  this  most  important  fact ; 
viz.  that  the  very  best  kinds  of  pears  might  be  produced  with  tbe  very  same 
trouble  and  expense  as  are  now  employed  to  produce  some  of  the  raost  in- 
ferior  description ;  and  that  the  quauty  of  the  timber,  and  the  eSect  o£  the 
tree  in  landscape,  raay  be  as  ^od  in  a  tree  producing  a  fine-flavoured,  juicy, 
melting  fruit,  as  in  one  producmg  fruit  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  gritty,  or  flavour- 
less  and  mealy. 

Propagation  and  Cuiture,     The  wild  pear  is  continued  by  seed ;  and  the 
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varieties  cultivated  for  thdr  fruit  are  buddedor  grafted  on  stocks  of  diflRereDt 
kinds.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  exposed  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear 
of  the  pven  looility  must,  doubtless,  be  the  bes^  because  they  roust  be 
the  hardiest :  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  and  it  is  consistent  with  phy- 
siological  principles,  that,  on  eood  soils^  or  where  the  pear  ib  to  be  cultiTated 
entirdjT  as  a  fruit  tree,  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the 
atock  18  a  seedling  pear  of  some  vigorous-growing  variety.  ( See  Botc  in 
N.  Cour$  d^JgrLy  and  Baudril.  in  Dict.  det  Eaua,  &c.)  Such  stocks,  it  haa 
aJso  been  found  by  the  French  gardeners,  throw  the  scions  sooner  into 
bearing  than  wild  stocks ;  though  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  trees 
wili  not  prove  quite  so  durable.  When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  is 
grafted  on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thom ;  or  on  the  mountain  ash»  or 
aome  other  species  of  iSS6rbus.  It  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  common 
hawthom;  though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground,  it  does  not  forai  a 
▼ery  safe  and  durable  tree ;  because,  as  tbe  scion  increases  iaster  in  diameter 
than  the  stock»  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  grafr,  however,  is 
made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  immediately  under  the  surface, 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
danser  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  long- 
lived.  In  the  Fountain  Bridge  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  occupied, 
about  the  roiddle  of  the  last  centur^,  by  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  Gardener^s 
ZHctionary,  there  were  standards,  m  1806,  with  trunks  above  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter,  and  heads  in  proportion.  These,  jud^;ing  from  the  suckers  thatused  to 
rise  up  in  the  ground  round  the  base  of  their  tmnks,  were  all  grafted  on  the 
oommon  thom.  Where  hawthora  hedges  are  planted  on  good  soils,  and 
grow  vifiprously,  we  would  recommend,  when  the  hedge,  in  the  routine 
cpurse  of  management,  is  cut  over  by  the  ground,  graftinff  a  stump,  or  root, 
with  a  pear  sdon  at  every  20  ft.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  five 
or  six  tunes  the  diameter  of  the  scion,  the  single  shoot  of  pear  produced  the 
first  year  by  the  scion  would  be  such  as  entirel^  to  overtop  tbe  numerous 
shoots  of  tbe  same  year  produced  by  the.  a^joining  thora  stumps ;  and, 
by  carefid  removal  of  suckers,  and  training  for  a  year  or  two,  tne  hedeo 
would  soon  be  fumished  with  handsome  vigorous  standard  pear  trees.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  introdudng  standard  pear  treea 
into  a  hedge  already  some  years  planted ;  but  when,  on  planting  a  hedge, 
it  is  determined  to  have  standard  pear  trees  in  it,  we  would  recora- 
mend  standards  on  wild  pear  stocks  to  be  procured  from  the  nurserv,  and 
planted  at  the  saroe  time  as  the  hedge  plants.  There  is  no  such  thmg  aa 
accomplishing,  with  success,  the  introauction  of  young  trees  among  old 
established  trees,  either  in  a  close  hedge,  or  in  a  close  wood.  In  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  wild  pear  trees  and  crabs  rise  up  accidentally 
in  the  seed-becls  of  hawthorns,  in  the  nurseries;  andare,  consequently,  planted 
out  with  the  thoms  in  the  hedgerows,  where  they  become  trees,  ana  produce 
fi-uit;  from  which  source  some  good  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  in 
both  countries.  This  naturallv  suegests  the  idea  of  planting  pear  and  crab 
stocks  in  a  hedge  along  with  nawtn^ra  plants,  in  a  regular  and  systematio 
manner;  and  ^afring  or  budding  these  with  snitable  varieties,  when  they 
have  attained  suffident  hdght  for  becoming  standards.  This,  though  not 
the  most  nmid mode,  isyet  by  far  the  most  economipal,  of  introdudng  fruit 
trees  in  heclgerows.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  those  who 
are  favourable  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  in 
hedges,  to  introduce  into  every  newly  planted  hedge  a  stock,  either  of  pear» 
appfe,  cherry,  or  plum,  at  every  20  fl.,  30  fb.,  or  &  fL  distance,  according  to 
cvcumstances,  ano  to  cause  these  to  be  trained  up  with  single  stems,  and 
grafted  or  budded  when  of  the  proper  hdght.  Even  if  these  plants  were  not 
tnuned  up  to  single  stems,  or  grtuled,  they  could  never  do  any  harm  to  thn 
hedge ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  very  good  hedges  have  been  formed  of 
crabsy  wild  pears,  and  wiid  plums  or  damsons.  The  oldest  British  writers  on 
busbandry,  such  as  Standisn,  Tusser,  &c,  have  recommended  this  practice ; 
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and  the  cAgection  made  now  to  tt  by  pfoprietors  ia  tbe  suiie  as  it  waa  in 
fonner  days.  **  The  poore  will  breake  downe  our  hedffesy  and  wee  shall 
haue  the  leaat  part  of  tbe  firuit  ;*'  but,  notwithatanding  this  rear,  we  repeat,  with 
Oerardy  whoae  wocda  we  have  abore  qooted,  **  Forward,  in  the  name  of  God, 
oraftey  aet,  plant,  and  nouriab  up  trees  in  euery  conier  of  your  ground :  tfae 
uibour  u  BniaU«  the  coat  ia  nothmg ;  the  commodity  is  great :  yoor  aehiea  8ha& 
haue  plenty ;  the  poore  shall  haue  aomewhat  in  time  of  want  to  rdieve  their 
necessity ;  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  aiindea  and  diligenoe."  (Herhal^ 
p.  1459.)  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  in  the  aouth  of  Oermanyy  we  wcre 
nuch  struck  with  the  beauty  and  Yalue  of  the  linea  of  fhiit  trees  wiiich  bordcred 
all  the  public  roads ;  the  apples  and  pears  havinff  their  branchea  bent  to  the 
grouiui  withfruit.  On  our  retum,  we  puUiahed  ne  foUowing obaervationa  in 
tbe  Gwiencf^s  Magazme,  which  were  met  by  exactly  the  same  objectioBa 
from  our  correaponcknta  as  thoae  atated  by  Oerard  to  have  been  uned  in  hia 
time,  nearly  900  yeara  ago :  —  "  The  common  objection  tophmting  vuit  treea 
in  hedgea  u,  that  deprecutions  would  be  made  on  them  by  the  poor;  but  it 
ia  to  avoid  such  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees  of  the  lich,  and  to  aaaiat  in 
humaniaing  and  rendering  better  and  happier  the  poor,  that  we  are  deairous 
of  introducing  firuit  trees  every  where.  u  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Irehnd 
were  rendered  what  tbe  poor  are  in  Wurtemborg  and  Baden,  fndt  trees  here 
would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  there.  If  applea  and  pears  were  aa  commonly 
grown  as  potatoes  and  tumips,  depredations  would  not  be  more  firequently 
committed  on  the  one  kina  of  crop  than  on  the  other.  The  cherry  and 
the  pear  are  particuhtfly  eligible  as  nedgerow  fruit  treea,  and  woukl  supply 
kirschewasser  (see  p.  697.)  and  pernr ;  and  entire  hedges  mi^t  be  made  oT 
many  sorts  of  pkims  and  apples,  &r  plum  brandy  (see  p.  690.)  and  cider, 
beaides  the  oommon  cuiinary  purposes  of  the  firuit."  (CronL  Mag^  vol.  t. 
p.  116.) 

A  valuable  applicatiDn  of 
the  new  sorts  of  pears  is,  to 
insert  scions  of  them  on  old 
pear  trees  of  infierior  sorts, 
after  heading  the  latter  down. 
Ab  grafts  can  readily  be  pro» 
cured  from  the  Hortacultural 
Sodeties  of  Londonand  Edin- 
burgh,  by  all  who  are  feliows 
of  these  societies,  fbr  the 
trouble  of  asliing;  and,  by 
those  who  are  not  feUows 
of  any  aodety,  ior  a  mere 
trifle,  from  the  nurseryraen; 
there  can  be  oo  suffident  ex- 
cuse  for  not  perfbrming  tliis 
important  operation  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  aflorded.  It  may  be  alleged  by  some,  that  nuraerymen  wiR 
not  seil  grafls  or  scions ;  but,  if  any  refuse  to  do  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is, 
to  purchaae  a  plant  from  them,  and  cut  the  shoots  ofFit,  treating  these  shoots 
aa  sdons  for  budding  pr  grafting  are  usually  Ueated.  If  the  plant  is  pur- 
ohased  in  the  summer,  in  time  for  budding  from  its  shoots,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  nurseryman  for  letting  it  stand  in  the  nursery  tili  the 
drawing  season,  in  the  autumn ;  when  it  will  most  likely  have  made  a  second 
seriea  of  shoots,  which  may  be  dther  cut  ofi^  fbr  grafting;  or  the  plant  may  be 
removed,  and  serve  as  a  tree.  We  mention  this,  to  show  tbat  no  nurseryman 
has  anything  to  gain  by  refusing  to  sell  graf^,  either  of  fimit  trees,  or  of  any 
other  tree.  Some  very  interestii^  experiments  on  grafUng  canJcered  pear 
trees  with  new  vigorous-growing  Flemish  sorts  will  be  -found  detaiied  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  I2th  voiume  of  the  Gardener^i  Magqzme;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears,  that  trees  in  such  a  diseased  state  that  their  trunks  were  eaten  through 
in   every  direction  by  an  insect  in  the   larva  state  (probably  the  ZMrcas 
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panUdoplpedus  StepAnu,  orleaaertOghtiede,  Jlg.635.;  in  wfakh  a  b  the 
niBte,  b  tiie  femle,  Mid  c  the  iBTra),  were,  when  erafted,  lo  coin|>letel]r  re- 
ctored  to  Tigour  as  to  Btop  tfae  ravBgee  of  this  degtrnctiTe  insect.  ABtho 
pemr  grafts  r«util]'  on  the  different  speciea  oT  56rbuB,  whenever  these  trees 
abouod  m  wooda,  they  may  be  changed  into  the  Rnest  gorts  of  French  and 
PleiniBh  peMs,  by  the  uinple  proces»  we  bave  been  recoramending. 

Aaidenlt,  Di^roMei,  ItuecU,  ^c.  Ttie  pear,  bb  a  BtBodard  tree,  is  not  li^le 
lo  have  itB  branches  broken  iM  QT  disfigured  by  the  wind  i  nor  i»  it  nearlj  s» 
Kable  to  canker  as  the  apple  tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attaclti  of  insects,  but 
certainly  not  bo  much  bo  in  fieUs  as  in  gardena,  and  perhapa  no  where  to  the 
■ame  eitent  as  tbe  other  edtUe  thiit-bearing  AoBkces.  On  a  large  scole,  there 
is,  perh^w,  no  cure  worth  attempting  for  tnsects  or  mildew  on  the  lesTeB ;  but 
ahallow  planling,  Burface  manunDg,  and  r^rafting,  are  excellent  prerentiTee 
•nd  correctiTes  Ibr  these  and  all  other  enla  to  whicb  the  pear,  and  all  otber 
Aosices,  are  liable.  llie  larTS  of  the  Zeuzera  s'Eculi  Lat.,  the  Wood  Leo- 
pard  Motfa,  (/^.  636. ;  in  which  b  ia  tbe  Utfra,  and  a  three  of  its  spiracles  or 
fareathinf  apraturee,)  liTea  upon  the  wood  of  the  pear,  as  well  be  on  that 


of  the  t^ple,  saTice,  quince,  and  probablf  of  sll  the  fiosiceae ;  as  it  is  koown 
to  do  on  the  horsechestnut,  lime,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  aod  oak.  Some  idea 
inay  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  thia  insect  commitB  its  ravtges,  by 
inspecting  fig.  637.,  which  is  a  lon^tudinal  section  of  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 


pear  tree,  to  a  scale  of  3^  b.  to  a  foot.  The  egg  of  the  biBect  hario^  been  laid 
on  or  in  the  bark,  the  young  liirTa  appears  to  naTe  entered  by  fonning  a  amall 
hole  at  a,  and  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction  in  the  soft  wood;  as  the 
carity  waa  not  more  than  an  ei^tb  of  an  inch  Bunk  into  the  wood  till  reachii^ 
6,where  it  was  rather  more  than  tbree  dghtha,  aod  waa,  when  the  section  wu 
loade,  pvtly  filled  with  the  escrements  of  the  larva.  At  c,  the  caTity  b^DB 
p«du«Uy  to  approacb  tbe  centrc  of  the  tree,  and  take  a  regular  shi^^e,  and 
— -■ '  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  as  for  bb  J ;  ihe  distance  from  b  '- 


d  being  llJiD. ;  and the  diatance  trom  d  to  the  circumferenceof  thelreel|in  . 
as  ahown  by  the  transverse  secdoD  etf.     Tbe  larra  of  this  insect  is  of  h  deep 
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yellow, dotted  with  black,  and  it  has a black  head  and  tail, andTery  powerful 

jaws.     It  is  belieyed  that  it  reroainii  at  least  two  years  in  the  larva  state ;  a 

month  and  a  few  days  in  the  pupa  state ;  and  two  months  or  more  as  a  per- 

fect  insect  or  imago.     Some  exceedingly  iiitere8tin|P  information  respecting 

this  insect  will  be  found  in  the  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,  vol.ii.  p.  66.  and  291.,  and 

also  in  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.      j£c(dium  cancellatum  Sowerb,  is  a  fungus 

that  originates  in  the  leaves  of  pear  trees ;  and  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 

situations,  it  sometimes  appears  to  a  great  extent,  occasioning  a  premature 

falling  of  the  leaves.    There  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  but  that  of  increasing  the 

uriness  of  the  situation,  and  this  may  aiways  be  done  to  a  certain  extentby 

thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  tree.     An  engraving  of  this  fun&ps,  which  is 

commonly  called  the  blight,  together  with  some  interesting  remarls  ou  it,  will 

be  found  in  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  32,  33. 

StatUtia.  Tbe  oldert  pear  treei  In  the  nelghboiiiiiood  oT  London  are  at  Twickenhani.  where  they 
may  be  teen  ttom  50  ft  to  60  ft  higb,  with  trunkf  flrom  18  in.  to  3  ft  in  diameter ;  and,  in  all  probability. 
wcre  from  the  nuttery  of  Gerard*f  "  curious  and  cunntng  graflfbr,  Master  Ricbard  Pointer,**  whoae  real 
name  was  Coibett.  and  who  was  fatlier  to  Bishop  Corbett,  the  poet.  (See  Encife.  qf  Gard.,  edit.  ISSfi^ 
4  13nri.)  In  Uie  Fulham  Nunery,  there  is  a  seedling  pear,  50  yean  planied,  which  ii  6Dft  higb, 
In  NotUnghanuhire,  at  Old  Baaeford,  there  ia  a  pear  tree  of  the  kind  known  as  the  brown  domi. 
nion,  which,  in  1886,  was  upwards  of  a  centur?  ola.  I(  is  40  ft.  bigh,  with  a  hcad  54  ft  in  diametcr, 
and  a  trunk  S  it  3  in.  in  diameter.  From  1806  to  1826,  the  produce  of  this  tree^  on  an  average,  was 
50  pecks  of  pears  a  year.  In  the  year  1823,  it  bore  ]07  pecks,  eech  peck  eontaming  4fi0  pears;  and 
in  18fi6  it  produced  100  pecks  of  S7D  pears  each ;  which,  when  gathered,  weighed  SOlbs.  eaeb  peek ; 
making  a  totat  of  a  ton  weight  of  pears  in  one  year.  As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  fruit  beoomes 
larger  and  finer :  so  that  it  requires  more  than  100  pears  less  to  fill  the  peck  now,  tban  it  did  96 
years  aga  This  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fVuit  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fleld  in  which  tbe 
tree  stands  being  fteauently  topwdressed  with  manure.  In  Hcrefordshire,  **  A  vcry  extraordinanr 
tree,  growing  on  the  glebe  land  uf  thc  parish  of  Hom.Lacey,  has  more  tban  once  filled  15  hogsheaas 
of  perry  in  tlie  same  year.  When  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  its  original  state  became  long  and 
beavy,  tbeir  extreme  ends  successively  fell  to  the  ground,  and^  taking  firesh  roots  at  the  several  parts 
where  tbey  touched  it,  each  branch  became  as  a  new  tree,  and  m  its  tum  produced  others  in  the  same 
way.  Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land  reroains  thus  covered  at  the  present  timeri805.3  Some  of  tbe 
branchet  have  fallen  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  little  difnculty  would  be  found 
in  extending  its  progress."  {Rep.)  Being  anxlous  to  know  the  present  state  of  this  cdebrated  tree, 
we  wrote  to  a  highly  valued  friend,  residlng  at  Herefbrd,  resi>ecting  it,  and  we  have  been  favoun» 
wlth  the  foUowing  reply :— I  have  been  this  moming  to  see  the  far.famed  pear  tree.  It  onoe  covered 
an  ftcre  of  land,  and  would  have  extended  much  fUrther  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  opentionar 
It  is  now  not  a  quarter  the  sise  it  once  boasted  ;  but  It  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  aod  when  I  aaw  tt, 
It  was  oovered  with  luxuriant  blossoma.  Tbe  original  trunk  is  still  remaining ;  and  tbere  are 
young  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  but  which  seem  nearly  ready  to  take 
root  m  It  The  tree  would  oumpletely  have  covered  the  vicarage  garden  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  sald  to  bave  t>een  in  its  greatest  perfection  about  1776  or  1777.  There  is 
another  tree  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her^ord,  Mtty  18.  1836  "  In  ScoUand, 
there  are  several  large  pear  trees.  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Restalrig,  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  what  waa  the 
house  of  Albert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (of  Scotland,  aod  tbe 
Flrst  of  England),  and  which  was  probably  planted  k)efore  his  forfeiture,  tbe  tree,  at  2|  ft.  from  the 
ground,  girtB  12  ft.  It  is  of  the  kind  called  the  golden  knap,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  coo. 
sidered  t^  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant,  when  it  u  wished  to  produce  timber.  Dr.  NeUI  has  men. 
tioned  a  number  of  very  old  pear  trees,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  aad  in 
flelds  which  areknown  to  have  been  fonnerly  thegardensofreUglous  housesin  SooUand,  whlch  were 
destroyed  at  the  Refbrmation.  Such  treee  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  health,  and  are  abundant 
bearers ;  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been  planted  wben  tbe  abbeys  were  tiuilt,  tfaey  are,  pn». 
bably,  flrom  500  to  600  years  old. 

5  2.  P.  (c.)  «ALviFo^LiA  Dec,     The  Sage-leaved,  or  AureUan,  Pear  Trec. 

Identificatkm.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  63L,  in  a  note;  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. :  Dan*s  MilL,  2.  p.  622. 
Sywmyme.    Poirler  Sauger  D*Ourch  in  BibL  Pky$.  Econ^  Mai,  1817,  p.  299. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
Burface.  Fruit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry.  Wild  and  cultivated 
about  Aurelia,  in  France.  {I}ec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  Introduced  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826 ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  pear. 

i  3.  P,  (c.)  nivaYis  Lm,fil,     The  snowy^eaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  fll.  SuppL,  25a  s  Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  107.;  Dec.  Prod.,  fil  p.  634. ;   Don*k  Mill.. 

2.p  e2a 

Sngraving.    Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  tl07. 

Spec,  Char,y  j-c.  Leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuae,  white  and  silky  beneath.  Co- 
rymbs  terminal.  Fruit  globose,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  decay,  when  it  becomes  very  sweet.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Austria,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  ot  10  (l.  or  12  ft.  It 
was  introduced  into  thc  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1826,  or  before; 
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and  is  already  15  ft,  high,  fonning  a  very  handsome  white-foliaged  tree ; 
though,  as  we  think,  decidedly  only  a  variety,  or  race,  of  the  comroon  wild 
pear.  There  are  very  handsome  small  trees  of  this  sort,  besides  those  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  at  Grimston 
in  Yorkshire ;  some  of  which,  in  both  places,  are  20  fl.  high,  and  are  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  small  green  fruit. 

X  4.  P,  (c.)  siNA^iCA  7%ottw.     The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Thouin  M^m.  Miu.,  1.  170.  t  a ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  m\. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  682. 
S^fumume*.    P.  Sinki  De^.  Arb.,  8.  p.  144,  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t  £7. ;  P.  pbnlca,  Per».  &nt..  S  pi  40. : 
theMount  Sinai  Medlar.  "»r    .      i*       . 

SngravlHg».    Mem.  Mua.,  1. 1 9i ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  6. 1 57. ;  Dend.  Brit,  1 49. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Very  much  branched,  and  spreading.  Buds  whiUshly  pu- 
bescent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subacute,  very  minutely  crenated,  whitisnly 
pubescent  beneath ;  above  glabrous,  and  alroost  shining,  falling  off  late. 
(Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Paris  Gai*den  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1820.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding  sort,  as  hardly  to 
be  £stinguishable  from  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeds  of  either,  if 
sowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  produce  plants  of  both  kinds. 

X  5.  P,  (c.)  «ALiciFO^LiA  L,      The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Ident^leaiiom.    Lin.  SuppL,  265. ;  Dec.  Prod.^.  pi  635. ;  Don's  MiU.,  SL  p^  GS2. 
Bngranngt.    Pall.  Itin..  a  p.  374.  t  N.  £  S. ;  Fl.  Ro«.,  1. 1 9. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  Buds  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  linear-Ianceolate,  acute, 
entire,  hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  surface.  The  disk  three 
times  as  long  as  the  petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicels,  disposed  in 
corymbs,  a  few  in  a  corymb.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  ot  Siberia, 
common  in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers  Cuma  and  Terec ;  and  found, 
abo,  on  Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  accompanied  by  C,  Oxyac^ntha 
and  Plrunus  sptn6sa.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1780;  and  forms 
a  very  distinct  variety ;  attaining  the  hcight  of  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  There  are 
fine  trees  of  this  sort,  20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

$  6.  P.  (c.)  £L^AONiFo^LiA  Pall.    The  Oleaster-Ieaved  Pear  Tree. 

/dentificatioH.    Pall.  Nov.  Act  Petr.,  7. 1789,  p.  355.  7. ;  Steud.  Nom.  Bot ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ; 

Don*«MilL.2.p.6SS. 
Sjfnon^me.    P,  orientiUli  Hom  Suppl.y  52.,  Arom  the  Bynonyme  of  Toumefort  clted. 

Spec.  Chttr,y  S^c,  Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tomentose  on  both 
mrfaces.  The  disk  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  the  woods  of  Iberia,  Tauria,  and 
Caucasus ;  and  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  b^  any  perroanent  marks.  Introduced  in 
1800 ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  White 
Knights. 

^  7.  P,  (c.)  iiHTGDALiFO^RMis  FU,   The  Almond-shaped  Pear  Tree. 

Iden^athn.    \iVL  Cat  Straab.,  322. ;  Dec  SuppL,  581. ;  De<x  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S4^ ;  Don*s  MilL,  2. 
^nongma.    P.  ■ylv^fltria  MagnU  Bot.,  21& ;  P.  niliclfMia  Loit.  Kot.,  79. 

jSJptfc.  Char.,  ^c.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  entire ; 
tomentose  all  over  when  youns ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  disk  six  times  longer  than  tne  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  (Dec,  Prod,^ 
ii  p.  634.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France,  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and 
Languedoc;  and  very  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sorts.  It  was 
introduce^  in  1810;  and  the  finest  plant  tnat  we  know  of  it,  in  theneigh- 
bourhood  of  London,  is  at  Kenwood;  where  it  is  22  ft.  high,  with  a  very 
irregular  picturesque  head,  and  many  of  the  side  branches  sweeping  the 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which  drop  off  with  the  first  severe  frost. 

t  8.  P,  siNE^NSis  LindL     The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

Ident^fication.    Lindl.  Hort  Tran*.,  6.  p.  996. ;  Don*g  Mill.,  %  p.  622. 

Sffmonpwiet.    Pfvu  comm&nif  Loi*.  Cochin.,  pi  321. ;  P.  •Inica  Bogfie  Hhutr.,  p.907. ;  Ri  rulgo  Nat, 

Japane$e,  Kmpf.  Amoen.,  fasc.  804. ;  the  Sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Pear ;  Sha  lee,  Chinete. 
Bmg^aainge.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1148. ;  aod  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
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Spfv,  Char.,  ^c.  Lenve»  cordBte,  apiculated,  Bhining,  scrrated,  and,  when  youn^, 
pubesccDt  beneath.  PeduDcles  corymbose.  (Mji  gjabrous  inEide.  Fruit 
waned  and  booy.  {Don"!  MiU.,  ii.  p.  628.^  Tbe  flowers  are  white,  slightty 
tinted  with  piok ;  and  tbe;  sppear  in  Apnl  and  May.  Tt  wai  introduced  in 
1880.  The  tree  i»  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin-China  j  BDd  erowB  to  the 
hdght  of  15fl.  or  20ft.  In  the  Botamcal  SeptUr,  Dr.  Lindle;  ot»erves 
that  P.  sitt^nsis  diSers  from  the  common  pear  in  having  lon^er  and  greenish 
branches,  and  larger,  more  lucid,  nnd  aimost  evergreeo  leaves;  inmpid, 
*pple-shi^>ed,  warted,  very  gritty  Iruit ;  and  a  calyx,  the  inside  of  whicn  is 
destitute  of  the  down  that  is  fouud  on  sU  the  varieties  of  the  Eurapeaa 
pear.  The  trec  xn  perfeclty  hardy,  and  it  is  ornamentel;  but  it  is  wortfalesi 
8B  a  fhiit  tree.  (_Bol.  Reg.,  t.  124^.)  The  tree  vegetates  very  enTlyin  ^riag; 
when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  ita  young  leaves  and 
ahoots.  (Hort.  Tratu.,  voL  vi.  p.  397.)  Boyle  says,  this  is  the  ouly  kind  of 
pear  known  in  the  ^irdeDS  of  India,  into  which  it  was  inCroduced  from 
China;  and  that  it  more  nearly  reaembles  the  Engliah  bakingpear  than  any 
other.  (77/iu/.,  p.206.) 

X  0.  P.  BOLLWYLLBRiA^A  iW.     The  BoUwyller  Pear  Tree, 

laamcfBii.    Dk-  FL  F[.  B<v|iL,  |l  raOL  i  PmL,  S.p.eS*.;  N.  Dn  fbn.,  &  ^  UL  )  Don^  UUL, 

SfmnfiKa.    P.  luIIwjllcTfiDii  J:  &>wt.  fflM.,1.  p.».  Ici  P.  FcUriiia  lin.  Uut,S3t.i  P.uuicn. 

Ilirll  Kxonf.  Pamiil,,  1.  p.  38.  L  V.  UEordlni  to  Rflclwnbwh. 
HmgraclKMi.    1.  Buh.  Hlrt.,  ic.  i  Kdihii.  Paiiiiil.,1.  ii.38.  b  *.,  ««111 

Ham.,£L5S;  BSd  our  plllM  atthu  •pKia  )D  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sie.  Buds  down^,  Leaves  ovate,  coareely  senated,  tooieD- 
tose  benesth.  Flowers  many  in  a  corrmb.  Fniit  top-sheped,  small, 
ycllowish  withtn.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  Cultivated  in  tke  BoIIwyller 
Oardens,  firom  the  time  of  J.  Bauhin;  and,  according  to  Du  Hund, 
named  eitber  &om  the  viUaee  of  Bollwvller,  in  Alsace,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  whicfa  it  was  Tound  in  a  ned^  os  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  or  after  a  baron  of  that  name,  m  wbose  garden  it  wss  flrst 
cultivated.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large  rou^  leaves,  haviDg 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  apple.  The  &uit  is  turhinaCe, 
sroall,  orange  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  bnucfaes 
than  any  other  spedes  or  variety  of  pear;  and  these  braDches  ere  upright, 
thick,  and  rigid.  It  haa  been  in  cultivation  since  1786,  having  been  iatro- 
duced  by  Grieffer,  gardcner  to  the  Earl  of  CovBntry,  at  Croom,  and  after- 
wards  to  the  Kiug  of  Naples.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  at  Ken- 
wood,  26ft.  higb;  another,  of  the  same  height,  at  WhiteKnights;  and  one 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  34  ft.  higb, 

1  10,  P.  crenaVa  Don.    The  notched-J«iitKd  Pear  Tree. 

/dntttaiilfm.    D. Don.  Frod.  H.  Vtv.,v.tSl.;  Deo.  PnxL, 9.  p. SM, i  Doii'>  MllL, C b. GSa. 

Engraaimgl.     Bul.  Res.,  L  1659.  ;  mni  uur  Jlgi.  63§,  639. 

Sptc.  Char.,^c.  Branchlets  whitel;  tomentose.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  crenated; 
glabrous^mve;  whitely  tomentose  beneath  wheu  young.     Petioles  limg. 

Corymbs  simple,  and 

woolly.  SewkUovate,  , 

subacute.  (iWJjiVw/.  ^. 

ii.  p.634.)    Anative 

orSueinbu,in  Upper   ' 

Nepal,;    and  found 

from    an     elevation 

of  nearly   12,000  ft. 

downward  to9000fl., 

and    lower.      Intro- 

duced  into  Britain  in 
1820.   It  approaches  to  P.  bollwylleriitna;  but  its  leaves  are  crenated,  ^d 
Dot  serrBted ;  and  its  Bowers  are  more  numenius.    Tbe  fioe  large  lc^es 
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of  this  species  rencier  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Dr. 
landley,  after  describing  it,  says :  ^  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  it  to 
brave  the  utmost  inclemency  of  climate ;  for,  in  ita  own  country»  in  the 
earliest  soring,  the  leavea»  while  Btill  delicate  and  tender,  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  wbite  coating  of  wool ;  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  bo  deeply 
inunersed  in  an  ample  covering  of  the  same  material,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  even 
Tartarian  cold.  But»  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  thedistributionof  the  plant 
descends  towards  the  plains,  or  as  the  season  of  warm  weather  advanoefly  it 
throws  off  its  fleecy  coat,  and  at  length  becomes  as  naked,  and  as  glittering 
with  green,  as  the  trees  which  have  never  had  such  rigour  to  endure.  In 
England,  it  scarcely  acquires  any  part  of  its  natural  woolliness,  but  is  as 
naked  as  our  common  beam  tree."  (Bot.  Reg,^  1. 1655.)  There  areplants 
of  thb  spedes  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  m  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  their  generaL  appearance  seems  to  us 
much  more  like  that  of  an  A^i^  than  of  a  Pj^rus. 

1  11.  P.  vARioLo'sA  Wall.    The  variable-/eavfd  Pear  Tree. 

Identyication.    WalL  Cat.  680. ;  Don'i  MilL,  8.  p.  628. 
Afnonftne.    f.  Pdshia  Ham.  ex  Hexi).  Lin.  Soc. 
Engroving.    Our  pUte  in  VoL  II. 

^tec.  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
statCy  on  long  petioles ;  when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyzes  wooUy.  (2>ofi'«  Mill,,  ii. 
p^  622.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon ;  where  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Koyle  to  grow  to  a  great  height.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  shghtly 
tin^ed  with  pink»  in  April  and  May ;  and  they  are  succeeded  bv  pear-shaped 
flruit,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  winter,  and  even  till  the  flowers  are 
produced  the  succeeding  season  ;  and  at  last  die  off  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
medlar.  It  was  introduced  in  1825,  or  earlier ;  and  a  plant»  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  ripened  fhiit  in  1832*  According  to  Royle,  the  fruitis  not  edible 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  In  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  thia 
species  is  subevergreen ;  and,  against  a  wail,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  very  hardv, 
and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth^  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lecdon. 


App.  i.    Species  of  Vyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Pifrdphontmj 

and  not  yet  introduced* 

V.  emneiPMa  Otu.  PL  Rar.,  p.  S09.,  Don*«  MilL.  2.  p.  089:,  to  ■  nattre  of  Calabria,  on  hilli :  said  to 
be  aUied  to  P,  parTiflbra  De^.^  and  >.  nUcifbUa  X. 

T;par»(flbra  DeaC  Cor.,  7a  t5&:  P.  «ylvistris  ci^tica  C  Ban».  Pin.,  p.499.,  Don*$  MilL,  2. 
pi  695. :  is  a  nattf«  of  Candia,  with  red  flowers ;  and  ts  sakd  to  grow  ffrom  SOft.  to  90ft  high. 

P.  itickaM  BoK  in  Poir.  StmpL,  %.  p. idS.,  Z)imi>  Mm.,  8.  p.  881,  ia  a  nattre  of  Nottll  America, 
with  globoic  fhxit,  growins  to  tne  height  of  20  ft 

P.  intOea  Colebr.  WalL  P1.  Rar.  Ailat.,  2.  t  172.,  I>on'i  MIIL,  2.  p.  d22.,  ts  a  natlTe  of  the  moiin. 
taiot  of  Silhet,  tn  Bengal,  with  wbtte  flowen,  fhilt  about  the  ilse  of  the  wUd  peav,  apd  leavea  lobed 
in  the  ]roung  planti. 

§  iL  Mdlus. 

Sect,  Char,  Petals  spreadine,  flat.  Styles  d>  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.    Pome  mostly  gTobose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a  con- 

'  cavity  at  its  base.  r  lowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded. 
(Dee.  Prod,^  li.  p.  635.)     This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 

1  12.  P.  Ma\v3  L,    The  common^  or  wild,  Apple  Tree. 

Ideni^calion.    Lbi.  Sp.,  R8& ;  Smith*i  £og.  Flora,  2.  p.  3G2. ;  Lindl.  Synop.,  2d  edit,  p.  lOSi ;  Dec 

Prad.  2.  p.  635. :  Don'B  Mia.2.  p.  OSS. 
SgnonffmeM.    P.  Afaiuimltii  9raUr.  Scked.,  p.215. ;  Mihu  comm^xiia Dee.  FL  Jhr.',  Fcmmier  com- 

mun,  Pr. ;  gemeine  Apfelbaum,  Oer. 
Engravlngs.    Our  pUtea  In  VoL  II. 
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Spec,  Char.y  8fC,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  woollv  on  the  under  surfiurc. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  calyx  woolly.  Styles  glabrous.  Wild  tn 
woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  635.)  Culdvated  in 
gardensy  it  is  wholly,  or  conjomtly  with  other  species  or  races,  the  parent 
of  innumerable  varieties,  termed,  generally,  in  Ene land,  cultivated  q>ple 
trees;  and  in  France,  pommiers  doux,  or  pommiers  a  couteau.  We  adopt 
the  specific  name  J/alus,  to  indicate  wiiat  may  be  called  the  actuai  form, 
for  tne  sake  of  convenience,  though  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
derived  not  only  from  the  wild  apple,  or  crab,  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
cratM  of  Siberia.  We  shall  designate  these  crabs  as  varieties  of  P.  3f  ilus, 
and  afterwards  make  a  selection  from  the  cultivated  sorts,  of  such  as  we 
think  suitable  for  being  planted  for  their  timber,  or  as  omamental  trees. 
We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  mode,  as  deviating  firom 
the  arrangement  given  by  De  CandoUe,  who  places  the  P,  acerba  as 
the  first,  and  P.  Jlfalus,  as  the  second  species  of  this  division ;  but  it  is  so 
utterly  impossible  to  refer  the  different  varieties  correctly  to  tbe  wild  forms 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  that  we  consider  the  priority  of 
names  as  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  Besides,  as  we  have,  as 
usual,  only  indicated  our  own  deviations  from  established  authorities  in 
parentheses,  those  who  differ  firom  us  in  opinion  wili  find  no  difficultv  in 
recognising  the  names  and  descriptions  of  De  Candolle,  and  of  the  others 
who  have  foilowed  in  his  footsteps. 

t  13.  P.  (^M.)  ACB^RBA  Dec.      The  EOMt-frmted  Apple,  or  common  Crab  TVee 

Ident^atkm.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  6S5. :  Dod's  BlilL  S.  n.  023. 

SMHMymet.    Ptnu  lCUiu  «ustdra  WaUr.  5dkedL.  215. ;  Mxu  acSrt»  MeraL  FL  Far.^  187.,  Dfc. 

SitppL,  SSa ;  M.  commtuiis  sylv£ttris  Detf. ;  P.  MkXvm  ivlT^ftris  FL  Dm.,  t.  IIOL ;  P.  JAliu  SmUk 

Emg.  Bot.,  1. 179. ;  Pommier  $aurageon,  Fr. ;  Holzapfeibaum,  Qer. 
Bngraming.    FL  Dan.  1 1101. 

Description,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  glabrous.  (^Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  635.) 
A  native  of  woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  accordin^  to  De 
Candolie,  yields  many  subvarieties  with  sour  fruit,  calied,  in  Britam,  cider 
apples ;  and  in  France,  generally,  pommiers  k  cidre. 

5  14.  P.  (Af.)  i>RUMFo^LiA  W.     The  Plum-tree-Ieaved  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab. 

Iden^ficatUm.    Willd.  Sp.,  S.  p.  101& :  Dec.  Frod.,  S.  p.  6S5. ;  Don*s  MilL,  2.  p.  646. 
aymm^mes.    P.  JAlus  fi  Ait.  Hort.  Kew..  8.  p.  175. ;  ?  3f&lus  fa^brida  Destf.  Jrb.,  2.  p.  14L 
Jthtgravmgt.    HiU.  Ic.,  t.  f69. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Secood  Voiumc 

Descnption,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
pubescent.  Tube  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  wooUy  at  the  base;  and,  as 
appears  from  MUl.  Ic,  t.  269.,  with  tiie  styles  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  Siberia;  introducedin  1758.  According  to  Mr.  Knight,some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  witb  the 
blossoins  of  this  tree.  The  progeny  he  found  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any 
other  kinds,  and  that  they  produced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit. 

t  15.  P.  (M.)  BACCA^TA  L.     The  berry^like-fnated  Apple   Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab. 

IdentyUMtton.    Lln.  Hant,  75. ;  Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  31. ;  FalL  FL  Bxm.,  t.  la ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  635. ; 

Don'sMill..S.  P.64& 
Afmm^me.    A/ilus  bacciU  Deaf.  Arb.,  S.  jx  141, 
Engravingt.    Amm.  Rutb.,  t.  31. ;  PalL  FL  Ross.,  t  la ;  and  the  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Deicription,  S^c.  Disks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated,  glabroust 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  grouped.  Sepals  deciduous.  (Dec.  Prod^ 
ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only  difiering  from  the 
preceding  sort,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a  subvariety,  in  not  having  a  persist- 
ent  calyx. 

t  16.  P.  (M.)  Dioi'cA  W.    The  difBcious-tejced  Apple  Tree. 

Identifieation,     Willd.  Arb.,  263. ;  Spec..  5.  p.  1018. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. :  Don'8  Uill..  S.  p.  646l 
Synomfmes.    P.  ap^ala  MUnch.  Hautv.,  5.  p.  247.,  on  the  authority  of  Willdeoow :  llllua  diolca 
AntUb.  Cat. 
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De»ertpii(m,  4«.  Lenve*  ova),  terrated,  tomentote  beneath.  Flowen,  in  many  initancet,  solitary. 
Sexes  ^lcecious,  by  defect  Calyx  tomentose.  Petab  linear,  thc  length  of  tbe  sepala.  Styles  glabrou*. 
{Dee.  PmLt  iL  p.  635L}  Cultivated  occaaionally  in  gardena  on  tbe  Continent ;  bot  we  naye  not  seen 
it  in  Britain. 

S  17.  P.  (M,)  ASTRACA^NiCA  Dec.     The  Astrachan  Apple  Tree. 

IdenifficatioM.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63& ;  Don*8  MilL,  8.  p.  646. 
I^fnotitfme.    JAlus  astracanica  Dum,  Court,,  ed.  8.  5.  p.  4fi& 

Detcripiion,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale 
beneath,  and  the  nerves  there  villose,  above  glabrous,  except  being  sligntly 
downy  on  the  midrib.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  about  Astrachan, 
on  the  testimony  of  gardeners. 

Farieties  o/  P.  Mdlus  culHvaled  for  their  FHtU.  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  ali  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  dessert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  from 
cross-fecundation ;  and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  coron^ia ;  which,  however,  we  have  never  heard  of  as  beine 
employed  in  cross-fecundation.  These  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  wilT 
hereaner  appear,  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  the  foUowing  selection  of  sorts, 
which  are  nandsome-growmg  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a  particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
from  the  collection  under  his  care : — 

TTie  Red  Asirachan,  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  with  a  branchy  head;  the  fruit 
is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that  of  a  pium.  This  is  one  form 
of  the  sort  which  De  CandoUe  has  designated  as  P.  astrac&nica :  our 
No.  17. 
The  White  Astrachan,  or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the 
preceding  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  young,  and 
afterwards  becoming  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  with  a 
fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P. 
(M,)  astradinica.  It  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the 
transparent  crab. 
The  Black  Crab  is  a  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  very  dark  smail  fruit,  of  no 

value  as  such. 
The  Court  pendu  plat  is  a  remarkably  dwarf-growing  tree,  and  so  late  in 
flowering,  that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
flowers ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by 
frost :  for  which  reason,  it  is  commonly  called  by  gardeners  the  wise  apple. 
Grafted  on  the  French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a  size  noc 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooseberry  bush ;  in  which  state  it  will  bear  fiiiit 
in  abundance  and  of  good  flavour. 
2%e  Lincoinshire  Holland  Pippin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blos* 

soms.     Its  fruit  keeps  till  February. 
The  Tulip  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  r&i. 
The   Violet  Apple  has  fruit  of.a  violet  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom  like 

that  of  the  plum. 
Tlie  Cherry  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of  P,  (M,)  baccata.     The  tree  is  spreading, 
with  drooping  branches ;  and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size  ai^ 
colour  of  a  large  cherry. 
The  Supreme  Cr&  has  fi-uit  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort.     The  tree 

is  of  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 
Big^s  Everiasting  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Mr.  Biggs,  the  curator,  from  seeds  received  from  Siberia  in  1814.  It  is  a 
vkorous-growing  tree,  with  pendulous  branches  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
wnich,  in  form  and  character,  are  intermediate  between  P.  (M.)  />runif6iia 
and  P.  (M,)  bacc^ta,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  Bfter  Christmas. 
In  sheltered  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears  almost  a  sub- 
evergreen. 

Creneral  Description.  The  apple  trce,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  cultivated,  is 
by  no  means  so  nandsome  in  form  as  the  pear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  are 
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much  more  ornamental,  and  are,  besides,  fragrant.  It  seldom  grows  aboTe  half 
the  height  of  the  pear  tree;  the  oldest  apple  trees  known  in  Europe  not  bdiig 
above  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height.  The  trunk  b  generally  crooked,  and  the 
branches  rambling  horizontiUlv  when  voune,  and  when  old  becoming  pen- 
duious.  The  diameter  of  the  head  ia  also  often  greater  tban  the  height  ol  the 
tree.  The  apple  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  disttseay  tbaa 
the  pear  tree.  Numerous  as  are  the  Yarieties  of  both  apples  aod  pears,  the 
species  to  which  these  varieties  belong  mav  always  be  known  in  a  moment,  by 
inspecting  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  apple  are  more  shortiv  mucronate,  lesa 
evidently  serrated,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  undemeath,  than  those  of  the 
pear.  The  leaves  of  the  pear  are  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining  aboye,  and 
serrated,  but  not  mucronate.  The  blossoms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  wtth  red, 
and  are  fragrant ;  while  those  of  tbe  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentleas. 
The  firuit  of  the  two  trees  is  not  less  different  than  the  leayes  and  the  flowers. 
The  apple  is  hoUowed  at  the  insertion  of  tbe  peduncle,  depressed  at  top,  of  a 
aofter  texture  than  the  pear,  and  less  astringent,  but  more  acid.  The  apple 
haa  woody  threads  passing  throngh  it  to  ihe  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  rcni- 
larly  disposed  rouna  the  capsules,  tending  towards  the  calyx ;  and  it  is  said  tnat 
the  fruit  rots  when  these  are  broken.  The  pear  also  has  these  threads ;  but  in 
that  fruit  they  are  not  so  distinct,  on  account  of  the  gritty  matter  which  pre> 
vails  in  many  of  the  sorts,  and  especialiy  in  wild  pears.  **  Tlie  ceils  are  dif- 
ferently  shaped  in  the  two  fruits :  in  the  apple  they  are  narrow,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends ;  in  the  pear  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to 
a  point  at  the  end  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  pear,  however  it  may 
vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  conTex,  and 
lengthened  out  at  the  base;  whereas  the  apple  is  always  concave  there. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  wider  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  of  a  yellower  green  above,  and  whitish  undemeath ;  wfaereaa  in 
the  pear  they  are  dark  green  aboye,  and  quite  smooth  on  both  sides.  Tbeir 
yascular  system  is  very  diflerent,  being  loose  in  the  apple,  and  yery  close  in  the 
pear :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and  more  permanenty 
than  those  of  theformer.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  these  trees  is  quite  diflerent; 
the  pear  being  iofty  and  uprigbt,  the  apple  iow  and  spreading."  {Martyn*s 
AftUer.) 

Geography,  The  apple  grows  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  tbe  torrid  zone.  It  is  fouiKi  throughout  Westem  Asia,  Cbina,  and 
Japan ;  but  not  in  North  America,  unless  we  consider  P.  coronaria  as  a 
yariety  of  P,  3f  hlus.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  as  far  as  West  Kn- 
land,  in  lat.  62^;  in  Sweden,  in  lat.  58^  or  59°;  and  in  Central  Rusaia,  to 
65^  or  60^.  The  crab  of  Europe  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  but  there  the  Sibenao 
forms  of  the  species  are,  as  Pallas  assures  us,  found  widely  distributed  oyer 
the  country.  The  apple  is  stated,  by  Royle,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  aouthem 
parts  of  India,  and  fuso  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  China  and  Japan ;  hut  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  these  countries.  As  an  instance  of  tbe 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  the  north  of 
India,  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  **  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence  of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  eost  upwards  of  70/.  before  it 
was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mossuree."  (///ta#.,  p.  208.)  In  Britain,  tbe 
apple  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  hedses,  and  on  the  margins  of  woods,  aa  &r 
north  as  Morayshire,  and  as  hieh  as  the  agricultural  zone.  In  the  Uighlands 
of  Sootland,  the  apple  tree  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Lamont.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  rare  there.  Wherever  the  apple  occurs  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  the  tree  is,  when  young,  genendly  more  or  tess  fumished  with  thoms ; 
but  these  disappear  as  it  advances  in  f^e ;  and,  in  fertile  soiis,  the  crab,  like 
the  commoa  hawthora  in  a  wild  state,  may  even  be  found  altogether  thornlesa. 
The  crab  never  grows  wild  except  on  tolerably  good  soUs,  for  which  reason  it 
is  never  found  associated  with  the  wild  pear. 

Hutory.  Tbe  apple  tree  is  mentioDed  by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  «nd  in 
sacred  history*    Plmy  informs  U9  that  the  Greeka  caUed  the  appk  Mgtlica» 
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from  Media,  the  country  from  which  apple  trees  were  first  brought  into  Greece; 
but  Seckler  thinks  that  the  term  Medica  was  more  probably  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  peach,  which  is  indigenous  in  Media.  Fliny  not  only  mentions 
apples  of  difierent  kinds,  but  also  crabs  and  wildings,  whicn  are  small  and  sour 
and,  for  that  reason,  ''have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them." 
The  apple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  and 
many  of  the  sorts  took  their  names  from  the  first  ^nSiers,  It  must  be  con- 
fessed,  however,  that  Pliny  has  stated  so  many  particulars  as  facts,  respecting 
tbe  apple  (such  as  tuming  the  fruit  red,  by  ^afting  it  on  the  mulberry,  &c.), 
which  are  well  known  to  be  physiologically  impossible,  that  very  little  confi- 
dence  is  to  be  placed  in  statements  by  him  of  any  kind.  The  apple  was,  in  all 
probabiiity,  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Homans,  as  well  as  the  pear ;  and, 
like  that  fruit,  perhaps  reintroduced  by  the  heads  of  religious  houses  on  their 
establishment,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  According  to  FuUery 
pippins  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
tbey  were  planted  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex ;  but  it  is  altogether  unreasonable 
to  soppose  that  there  were  not  abundance  of  apple  trees  in  the  country  long 
before  that  time.  The  golden  pippin  is  said  to  have  been  originated  at  Par- 
ham  Park  in  Sussex,  as  the  Ribstone  pippin  was  at  Ribstone  Park  in  York- 
shire.  The  best  apples,  in  Gerard's  time,  were  the  queening,  pearmains, 
the  paradise,  and  some  other  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven ;  but,  he  says, 
there  are  a  great  many  others ;  adding,  that  Kent  "  doth  abound  with  apples 
of  most  sorts."  He  afterwards  mentions  that  he  has  **  seen  in  the  pastures 
and  hedgerows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentleman^s  dwelline, 
two  miles  firom  Hereford,  called  Master  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  aLi 
aorts»  that  the  servants  drink,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  drinke  but  that 
which  is  made  of  apples."  (Herbal,  p.  1459.)  Herefordshire  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  its  trees  and  its  cider  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  some 
of  the  oldest  anpie  trees  in  existence  are  believed  to  be  in  England,  and  in 
that  county.  Farkinson  ck^cribes  57  varieties  of  apples ;  and  the  number 
seems  to  have  been  constaot^  increasing  to  the  present  time.  A  great  many 
excellent  sorts  have  been  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  P.H.S. ;  and  many, 
also,on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America;  tne  whole  of  which  bave 
been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  there 
are  now  (1836)  upwards  of  1400  distinct  sorts,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  to 
which  number  additional  sorts  are  being  added  every  year;  and  their  compa- 
rative  merits  estimated. 

ProperUet  and  Utet,  The  wood  of  the  apple,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine*|rained, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  and  that  of  the  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be 
of  a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivation  contrary  to 
what  is  usual.  The  wdght  of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  varies  much  accord- 
ing  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  a  green  state,  it  weighs  from 
48  ib.  to  66  Ib.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of 
its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight.  Tbe  wood  of  the  cultivated 
tree  weighs  heavier  than  that  of  the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  about  66 
to  45.  These  particulars  will  be  fonnd  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Eaux  et  det  Forett ;  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  wood  of  the  pear 
18  incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  apple.  In  Britain, 
apple  tree  wood  was  formerly  a  good  deal  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  for 
wheels,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  found  very  durable.  The  tree,  as  an 
object  in  landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as  harraonising  well  with 
otber  forms;  but,  as  it  bas  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  thc  rich,  it  deserves  introduction 
into  every  hedgerow,  and  every  orchard.  For  hedgerows,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable,  as  though,  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  crops  by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and 
market-gardens,  the  former  more  especially,  young  trees  of  almost  every 
kind  thrive  under  the  shade  both  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  This  is  strik- 
ingly  exemplified  in  the  Goldworth  and  Knaphiil  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  where 
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certein  eyci'grecn8,  such  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  several  other  firB,  the 
pointa  of  the  leading  shoota  of  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  froBts 
of  April  and  May,  are  always  aown  under  old  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  crab 
U  used  as  a  stock  for  the  culdvated  apple,  and  for  all  tne  other  species  asd 
varieties  of  this  division  of  the  genus ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,it  will 
not  serve  as  a  stock  Ibr  the  pear»  or  any  of  the  plants  included  in  that,  or  the 
other  divisions  of  Pyrus.  In  France,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Gennany,  the 
thomy  wild  apple,  or  crab,  is  formed  into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  which, 
according  to  Agricola,  are  inarched  into  each  other,  in  order  to  give  thera 
more  strength  to  resist  cattle.  The  fruit  of  the  crab,  in  the  ibrests  dTFrano^ 
18  a  great  resource  for  the  wild  boar ;  and  it  is  also  given  in  that  country  to 
swine  and  cows.  A  drink  of  it,  called  boisson,  is  made  in  some  puts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  verjuice  is  a  well-known  description  of 
vinegar,  produced  from  the  roost  austere  of  the  fruit.  The  bark  aflbrds  a 
yeUow  aye ;  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Pomatum,  according  to  Gerard,  was  so  called  froni  its  being  anciently  made 
of  the  pulp  of  apples  beaten  up  with  **  swine's  grease  "  (lard)  and  rose-water» 

The  uses  of  the  apple  as  an  eatable  fruit  are  very  numerous.  Apples  are 
equaily  good  for  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert;  and  they  are  not  onl^  used  in 
various  dishes  by  themselves,  but  enter  into  numerous  combinations  with 
other  fruits.  In  confectionery,  apple  jelly  forms  a  most  beaulafol  medium  fior 
preserving  Siberian  crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  and  dried  apples 
(beaufinsl  are  pre[>ared  in  great  numbers  in  Norfblk,  by  drying  theoi  siowly 
in  bakers  ovens  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  and  occasionally  taking  them 
out  and  pressing  diem  with  the  hand  to  flatten  them,  till  they  areperfectly  sof^ 
and  of  a  rich  deep  brown,  when  they  are  considered  fit  for  the  Lcndon  maiket 
Medicinaliy,  appies  are  reckoned  pardcularly  cooling,  and  excellent  in  ali  inflam- 
matory  disorders;  and  apple-water  is  a  most  refreshing  drink  infevers.  In  Franoey 
a  kind  of  jam,  or  rob,  caiied  raisin^,  (see  p.  898.)  is  prepared  by  boiling  apples  in 
new  wine.  A  kind  of  wine  is  also  made  from  apples,  with  water  and  sugar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  made  m  Britain.  Apple  wine,  bow- 
ever,  as  Phillips  observes,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cider  made  from  goldea 
pippins,  from  wbich  a  spirit  is  extracted  equal  to  brandy  for  preserving  fiuit, 
or  mixing  in  made  wines  or  liquors.  (Pom,  Brit,,  p.  55.)  A  liquor  is  made  by 
distiUadon  from  cider,  in  North  America,  which  is  caUed  cider  brandy ;  and 
a  very  strong  spirit  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  cider  to  freeze,  and  then 
drawing  off  the  part  that  remains  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which,  of  course,  contaioa 
aU  the  alcohol.  The  Americans  also  make  a  iiquor,  which  tbe^^  call  pomona 
wine,  by  adding  1  gallon  of  brandy  to  6  of  new  cider  afler  it  is  nujced  off. 
*'  Thii,  when  8  or  12  montlis*  old,  is  a  very  good  subsdtute  for  wine."  {Eneye, 
Amer.,  voL  i.  p.  308.) 

Cider,  The  most  celebrated  counties  in  England  for  making  cider  are,  Here- 
fordshire,  Worcestersliire,  and  Devonshire;  and  the  cider  <m  tbe  two  former 
coundes  is  esteemed  much  the  best.  Worcestershire,  we  are  told  bv  Dr. 
Nash,  as  quoted  in  Pitt's  Svrvey  of  Worceitershire,  p.  149.,  was  famous  n>r  ita 
fruit  trees  even  in  the  tiroe  of  Uenry  III. ;  but  Herefordshire,  though  it  cob- 
tains  many  very  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  has  some  very  old  dder 
orchards  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  not  generally  considered 
as  a  fruit  country  till  the  time  of  Charlcs  I.,  in  the  first  part  of  whose  reign 
*'  orcharding,"  as  it  was  caUed,  became  ^eneral  throughout  the  countv.  (^Here» 
Jbrdskire  Meport,  p.  79.)  At  this  penod,  Evelyn  teUs  us,  "  by  the  noble 
exerdons  of  Lord  Scudaroore,  of  Horo-Lacey,  and  other  gendemen,  Here^ 
fordshire  became,  in  a  roaiiner,  "one  entire  orcbard."  (Pomona^  fol.  I^ndoo, 
1679.)  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershirt 
apple  orchards,  that  the  ground  is  always  cropped  under  the  trees ;  it  besng 
a  maxim,  in  the  former  county,  tliat  an  '*  orchard  is  generidly  raised  with  nost 
success,  and  at  least  expense,  in  a  hop  yard ;  the  ground  under  this  oulture 
being  always  well  tiUed  and  manured,  as  weli  as  fenced  against  every  kind  of 
enemy."  (Herejbrdildre  Beport,  p.8d.) 
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DirecHonsfir  making  Cider,  The  colours  of  good  cider  fruits  are  red  and 
yellow;  and  the  colour  to  be  avoided  is  grecn,  as  affording  a  liquor  of  the 
harshest,  and  ^enerally  of  the  poorest,  quality.  The  pulp  should  be  yellow, 
and  the  taste  nch,  and  somewnat  astrinsent.  "  Apples  of  a  small  size  are 
always,  if  equal  in  quality,  to  be  preferreS  to  those  of  a  larger  size,  in  order 
that  the  rind  and  kemel  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  which 
aflbrds  the  weakest  and  raost  watery  juice.  (jfferef.  Bep,,  p.  84.)  To 
prove  this,  Dr.  Symonds  of  Hereford,  about  theyear  1800,  made  one  hogshead 
of  cider  entirely  from  the  rinds  and  cores  of  apples,  and  another  irom  the 
pulp  only,  when  the  first  was  found  of  extraordihary  strength  and  flavour  ; 
whilethe  latterwas  sweet  and  insipid.  (Ibid.) 

In  Here/brdshire  and  Worcesterskire  tne  fhiit  is  suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  ripe  enough  to  fkll  of  itself.  When  gathered,  it  is  laid  in  heaps  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  fuliy  exposed  to  the  weather;  unless  a  frost 
comes  on,  when  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  covered  with  straw.  Hach  sort 
should  be  kept  separate ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  sorts  ripe  at  the  same 
time  should  be  ground  together.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
reduced  in  the  mill  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
choosing  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  least,  of  the  same  degree  of  ripeness,  to 
be  put  into  the  miil  at  the  same  time.  When  ground,  the  firuit  should  be  mixed ; 
as  ciders  made  from  mixed  fruit  are  always  considered  the  best.  The  cider-mill 
(see  Encyc,  ofCoUArch.y  fig.  1181.)  consists  of  a  circular  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  broad  wheel,  about  3^  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  wide,  which  is  drawn, 
by  a  horse,  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone  about  10  fl.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep. 
In  this  trough  the  apples  are  placed  (great  care  having  been  taken,  first,  to 
pick  out  all  that  appear  to  be  what  is  called  black  rotten);  and  the  grindinff 
proceeds  sldwly,  a  tree  access  of  air  being  allowed  to  the  fruit  till  it  is  reducea 
to  a  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kernels  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable  from  the  pulp.  The  mass  is  then  suffered  to  remain  24<  hours  in  an 
open  tub,  fully  exposed  to  the  air;  and  it  is  afterwards  put  into  hair  cloths, 
and  pressed ;  the  juice  being  deposited  in  casks,  which  are  not  quite  filled,  and 
which  are  left  in  the  open  air.  If  lefl  to  itself,  the  cider  would  be  subjected 
to  three  fermentations :  Ist,  the  vinous,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  strensth ; 
2dly,  the  acetous,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  would  soon  change  it  mto 
vinepar ;  and,  3dly,  the  putrefactive,  by  which  it  would  become  insipid,  and 
totaJIy  unfit  for  nse.  The  cider-maker  should  watch  the  height  of  the  first  fer- 
snentation,  which  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 
rising  to  the  top.  The  cider  should  then  be  racked  ofT,  and  the  lees  filtered 
throogh  linen  bags.  The  goodness  of  the  cider  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
this  operation;  and,  if  it  be  well  timed,  and  well  executed,  the  liquor  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  bright.  The  casks  should  still  want  4  or  5  gallons  of 
being  fuH,  and  should  stand  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  a  bung  being 
lightly  put  over  the  hole,  till  tbe  end  of  March,  when  the  liquor  should  be 
racked  off  into  clean  casks,  which  should  be  completely  filled,  and  the  bung 
firmly  fixed.  The  usual  produce  of  an  apple  tree  is  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of 
firuit,  which  will,  under  the  roost  favourable  circumstances,  yield  one  hogshead 
of  cider;  but,  more  commonly,  it  requires  three  trees  to  produce  two  hogs- 
heoda.  8ome  of  the  drier  kinds  of  apples,  such  as  the  Hagloe  crab  and  ttie 
Stire  apple  (both  celebrated  as  cider  apples),  will,  in  dry  seasons,  only  yield  a 
hogsh^ul  of  cider  from  three  hogsheads  of  fruit,  or  the  produce  of  three  trees. 
Tbe  best  time  for  bottling  cider  is  when  it  is  two  years  old ;  and,  if  well  made, 
and  of  sound  quality,  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  cider  will  keep 
20  or30years.  (Por  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  m^ing 
cider  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  see  EncyclopcediaofCottage  Archi- 
teciurey  Herefbrdshire  Report,  and  Pott's  Survey  of  Worcestershhre ;  and  for 
figures  of  the  mill,  press,  and  other  utensils  necessary,  see  Encj/clopeedia  of 
CoUage  ArchUectwre,) 

In  Dewmshire,  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  roills ;  and  the  apples  are 
only  broken,  or  crushed,  instead  of  betng  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and 
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the  jiiice  is  strained  tfarough  reed  or  straw  mats»  instead  of  hair  cloths. 
Keitner  the  apples,  nor  the  pulp,  are  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  and»  if  any  rain 
falls  on  the  fruit  while  it  is  being  gathered,it  is  considered  unfit  for  use.  The 
cider  of  Devonshire  is  sweet,  but  weak,  and  will  not  keep  good  many  years. 
Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  dause  generally  inserted  in  the  leases  in  Devon- 
shire,  that  no  crops  shall  be  grown  under  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchards,  Tlie 
liquor  is  not  racked  off  so  soon  as  in  Herefordshire;  and,should  the  acetous 
fermentation  have  been  allowed  to  come  on,  it  is  stopped,  by  adding  a  bottle 
of  French  brandy,  half  a  gallon  of  cider  brandy,  or  a  pailiiil  of  sound  olddder, 
and  exposing  the  cask  to  a  cooler  air.  (See  Encyciopadia  cfAgiicuUure^  2d 
edit,  p.4131.) 

In  Ireiand,  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  apple,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated, 
is  thought  to  make  the  best  cider.  *'Owing  to  a  considerable  admixtare 
of  crabs,  the  Irish  cider  is  always  more  sour  than  the  English ;  and  this  is  a 

?uality,  when  not  too  predominant,  for  which  it  is  valued  by  the  natives. 
Lardnei^s  CydoptBdia,  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.) 

In  Scoiland,  cider  has  not  hitherto  been  made ;  but,  as  the  climate,  espedally 
in  all  the  low  lands  of  the  country,  is  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  Ireland, 
and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruit,  if  afiple  trees  were  intro- 
duced  into  the  hedgerows,  in  some  places ;  and,  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
if  large  orchards  were  planted  a^joining  the  farm-houses,  dder  migfat  be  as 
common  a  beverage  there  as  in  England. 

In  Nomumdtf^  dder  was  made  before  it  was  in  England;  and  the  art  of 
making  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  that  country  from  Spain;  where^ 
however,  it  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Norman  mode  of  making  cider  closeiy 
resembles  that  generaily  practised  in  Devonshire.  The  Normans  gather  their 
apples  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  them  dosely  shut  up  in  rooms,  tili  ready 
for  the  press,  in  which  they  are  crushed,  or  broken;  and  the  juice  is  strained 
through  a  reed  or  bast  mat.  The  Normans  prefer  sweet  apples,  or  sweet  and 
bitter  apples  mixed.  The  cider  is  sweet,  like  that  of  Devonsfaire;  but,though 
heady,  it  has  not  mucfa  body.  Tfae  strongest  rarely  keeps  more  than  five  or 
six  years,  and  tfae  inferior  sorts  are  best  drunk  from  tfae  cask  wfaen  quite  new. 
Normandy  is  tfae  only  part  of  tfae  Continent  wfaere  cider  is  a  stapie  artide  of 
commerce. 

In  America,  dder  is  almost  a  universal  beverage  in  New  England,  and  in 
the  middle,  and  some  of  the  westem  states.  The  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  it  is  thorougfaly  ripe,  and  it  is  tfaen  gatfaered  by  hand ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  sfaaken,  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  cloths 
or  Russian  mats,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  being  bruised.  Wfaen  gathered, 
tfae  apples  are  laid  in  faeaps  in  a  room,  and  kept  carefuliy  from  tfae  rain  or 
dew.     In  grinding,  care  is  taken  to  reduce  "  the  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to 

fine  pulp,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  cool  weather.  The  late  Jos^h 
Cooper  of  New  Jersey  faas  observed  empfaatically,  tfaat '  the  longer  a  cheese 
[that  is,  the  mass  of  apple  pul])]  lies  after  being  ground,  before  pressinc,  the 
better  for  tbe  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  tfae  pressug  ia 
completed."  {Kenrick*t  American  Orchardittf  p.  121.)  In  some  cases,  the 
pomace,  or  mass  of  pulp,  is  suffered  to  reraain  a  weex  or  ten  days  after  it  ia 
ground,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  press  (provided  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm),  stirring  the  mass  every  day.  {Ibid.) 

Mode  o/preparing  the  Sweettneat  known  in  France  by  the  Name  of  Raisme 
compote,  This  is  a  very  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Parisians;  anditis 
made  by  boiling  any  given  quantity  of  roust,  or  new  wine,  till  it  is  diminisbed 
one  half,  skimming  it  continuaily  as  fresh  scum  arises,  and  aflerwards  strain- 
ing  tfae  liquor :  then  take  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  and,  putting  them 
into  the  raisin^,  iet  it  simmer  gently,  stirring  it  continually  witfa  a  long  wooden 
spoon,  tiU  the  apples  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
whoie  forms  a  species  of  marmalade,  whicfa  is  extremely  afireeable  to  the  taste. 
When  prepared  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  raisin^,  aner  the  first  boilingy 
skimming,  and  straining,  sfaould  be  set  for  24  faours  in  a  cool  place,  when  a  saline 
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Kquor,  like  a  scum,  will  appear  on  the  surface :  this  must  be  removed,  and  the 
lic^uor  8trained,bcfore  it  is  mixed  with  apples,  as  before.  This  scum  is  the  tartaric 
acid,  which  would  spoil  the  raisin^,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping,  but  which  is  not 
perceivable  when  the  grapes  have  ripened  in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisine,when 
properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with  a  slight  flavour  of  acidity,  like  lemon  mixed 
with  honey.  The  best  raisin^  is  that  of  Burgundy.  In  Normandy  a  similar 
mannalade  is  composed  of  dder  and  pears ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
kind,  being  apt  to  ferment.  In  some  cases,  the  pears  are  put  into  an  earthen 
▼essel  without  water,  and  placed  in  a  baker*s  oven  after  the  bread  has  been 
drawn,  previously  to  mixing  with  the  cider.  The  best  raisin^  is  considered  very 
wholesome,  particularly  for  children,  who  eat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  per- 
sons  in  delicate  health,  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  butter,  and  is  in  France 
what  marmalade  is  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Raisin^  is 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Paris ;  where,  however,  a  composition  is  often  sub- 
atituted  for  it,  made  of  honey  and  water,  instead  of  wine;  an  imposition 
which  may  be  detected  by  putting  the  raisine  in  water,  with  which  it  will  not 
unite  if  pure.  In  Italy,  tlie  raisine  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of  Indian 
com,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dishes.  (Nouveau  Court 
Complet  iT AgncuUure^  tome  xiii.  p.  44.) 

Poetuxd  and  legendary  AUutiont.  The  apple  tree  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  wnich  was  eaten  by  £ve  in  Paradise; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  apple  tree  is  also  distinguished  by  legends 
in  the  mytholodes  of  the  Greeks,  tne  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.  The 
pagans  believed  that  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides^  which  it  was  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  dnigon  that  guarded  them 
and  never  siept,  were  apples;  though  modern  writers  have  supposed  them 
oranges.  (See  Encyc,  of  Gard,^  edit.  1835,  p.  4.  and  p.  5.)  In  the  Edda^  we 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  tbe  power 
of  conferring  immortality ;  and  which  were,  consequently,  reserved  for  the 
gods,  who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselvea  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  every  thing  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm ; 
and,  enfe^led  both  in  body  and  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  afiairs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  iengtb,  the  gods 
finding  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of 
vigour,  andy  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree  The  druids 
paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple  tree,  because  the  mistletoe  was  supposed 
to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cuitivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  great  quantity  of  apples  grown  there 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  (See  p.  22,) 

Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  name  of  Melius ;  and 
apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  river  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tentas  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  tobe  sacrificed 
to  Hercules ;  when  some  youths,  recoUecting  that  an  apple  bore  the  same  name 
as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon),  offered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck  in 
ity  to  resemble  iegs,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sheep ;  and,  afler  that  period,  the 
pagans  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  (See 
JiM*s  Hitt,  and  JJi.  Bot.,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  In  Britain,  as  we  have  already 
atated,  the  apple  tree  has  been  held  in  respect  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
draids.  The  ancient  Welsh  bards  were  rewarded  for  exoelling  in  song  by 
**  the  token  of  the  apple  spray ;"  and  Gwaichmal  thus  sings : — '*  The  point  of 
the  ^>ple  tree,  supporting  blossoms,  proud  covering  of  the  woods,  declares 
every  one'8  desire  tends  to  the  piace  of  his  aflections.  (Daviet*t  Welth  Bardt.) 
**  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  fiirmers  and  their  men,  in  Devonahire,  take  a  large 
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bowl  of  dder,  with  a  toast  in  it ;  and,  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  they 
salute  the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,in  order  to  make  them  bear  well  the 
next  season.  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some  of  the  cider  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  pladng  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and  then, 
forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  their  voices, 
and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  AtUiqtdiies"  (A£rs, 
Braifi  Borders  o/  the  Tamer  and  the  Tovy^  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  In  Hone's  Everjf 
Day  Book^  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  the  farmer  and  his  men,  after  making  their  oblation  of  dder, 
encircle  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  repeat  three  times 
the  song,  which  is  as  foUows : "— 

*'  Here't  to  tlMe,  61d  apple  trce^ 
IVhencc  thou  mayit  bud,  and  whence  thoa  majit  blov; 
And  whence  thou  maytt  bear  applet  enow. 
Hats  ftiU !  cau  AiUI 
Buthel  —  busnel  —  uckt  ftiU ! 
And  my  pockett  ftiU  too ! 

Huaxal!  '* 

This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  Twelfth  Nieht  Eve,  as  well  as  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  and,  at  the  former-mentioned  festival,  when  the  song  is  finished,  the 
whole  party  return  to  tbe  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  bolted  against 
them  by  the  females,  who  were  left  at  home,  and  who  refuse  to  open  the 
door  till  some  one  of  the  party  ^  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  gene- 
rally  some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  tne  reward  of  hiin 
who  first  names  it."  (Every  Datf  Booky  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  In  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquitietf  the  following  is  stated  as  another  roode  of  performing  this  charm : 
-—  Tne  farmer  and  his  workmen  go  out  into  the  orchard,  after  supper,  on  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  large  milk-pan  fiill  of  cider,  having  roasted 
apples  pressed  into  it.  '*  Out  of  this,  eacn  person  in  company  takes  what  is 
called  *  a  clayen  cup,'  that  is,  an  earthen  cup  full  of  liquor ;  and,  standing 
under  each  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  apple  trees,  and  passing  by  those  that 
are  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words :  — 

*'  Health  feo  thee,  good  apple  tree, 
WeU  to  bear,  pocketAilt,  hatftite, 
Peckftila,  buihelbagftiJi!" 

And  then,  drinking  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with  the  frag- 
ments  of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a 
shout."  In  Herefordshire,  Brand  tells  us  that,  **  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  farmers,  with  their  tnends  and  servants, 
meet  together,  and  about  6  o'clock  waik  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  12  small  fires,  and  one  laige  one;,  are 
lighted  up.  The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freelv  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place^ 
which  you  hear  answered  finom  all  the  a^jacent  \illages  and  fields.  Sometimea 
50  or  60  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  This  being  finished,  the 
oompany  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  prepsuing 
a  ffood  supper.  A  large  cake  is  alwavs  provided,  with  a  hoke  in  the  xniddlel 
After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  buliff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
wabhouse,  where  the  foUowing  particulars  are  observed :  —  The  master,at  the 
head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  strong  ale),  and  stands  oppo- 
site  the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast : 
the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  bv 
his  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much 
ceremonjT,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned. 
The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he  throw  the  cake 
behind,  then  it  is  the  mistress*s  perquisite ;  if  befbre  (in  what  is  termed  the 
boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  retum  to  the 
house,  the  do6rs  of  which  they  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  some 
jovous  sougs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night."  Pennant,  in  hia 
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Tour  in  ScMmdy  speakiog  inddentany  of  the  Englisb  customs  respecting 
cider,  among  others,  which,  he  says,  tbey  derived  frooi  the  Danes,  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  servants,  after  the  gathering  of  the 
apple  harvests,  anciently  feasted  on  cokes  made  with  caraway  and  other  seeds 
in  them,  and  soaked  with  cider*  The  waasail  bowl,  drunk  on  All-Hallow 
E'en,  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  with  the  church, 
was  compounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples^  which  ever^ 
80II  partook  of ;  each  taking  out  an  apple  with  the  spoon,  and  then  drml 
out  of  the  bowl.  Sometimes  tbe  roasted  apples  were  bruised  and  mixed  witl 
milk,  or  white  wine,  instead  of  ale ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  applcs 
were  roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  off  into  a  bowl  of  spieed  ale  be- 
neath,  which  was  called  lamb^s  wool.  The  reason  of  this  name,  which  is 
common  to  ail  tbe  compounds  of  appies  and  ale,  being  given  to  tJie  wassail 
hom\  is  differently  expkmed  by  diflerent  writers.  Brand  attributes  it  to  the 
aoftneas  given  to  the  liquor  by  tlie  apples  and  the  sugar ;  but  Vallancey  says  it 
arose  frora  the  Iamb'8  wooi  being  drunk  on  tbe  31st  of  October,  A)(-Hflllow 
£'en ; ''  the  first  day  of  November,  beinff  dedicated  to  the  an^el  preaiding  over 
fruit,  seeds,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  named  La  Mas  Ubbal,  that  is,  the  day  of  the 
flmple  fruit ;  and  this,  being  pronounced  lamosool,  soon  became  corrupted  by 
the  English  into  lamb's  wool.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  custom  of  putting 
roasted  apples  in  ale,  in  the  Midtummer  Nighft  Dream,  When  Puck  is  d»- 
scribing  his  feats,  he  aays,  — 

"  Sometimes  I  lurk  in  «  goMip*t  bowl» 
In  ▼ery  likeneti  of  a  roMted  crab ; 
And,  wben  abe  drlnkt.  «gainet  her  lipa  I  bob^ 
And  on  her  witber*d  dewlap  pour  the  ale.** 

(See  E9ery  Day  Book,  and  the  GejUieman^s  Magazme  for  1789.)  Apples 
were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  July  25. ;  and  an  especial  form  for  this  purpose 
18  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  church  of  Sarum.  The  cnstom  of  bobbing 
for  apples  on  AlUHallow  E'en,  and  on  All  Sfunts'  Day,  which  was  formeriy 
common  all  over  Eneland,  and  is  still  practtsed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  faas 
lateiy  been  rendered  famiiiar  to  the  puMic  by  M^Ctise  s  mascerly  patnting 
of  the  Sporta  of  All-Haliow  E'en.  A  kind  of  hanging  beam,  which  was 
condnnauy  tuming,  was  snspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  tneir 
bands  tied  behhid  tliem,  and  being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths,  of 
course  frequently  caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwicksbure,  apples  are 
tied  to  a  string,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is 
omitted ;  and,  in  the  same  county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  the  first  that  can  snatch  an  apple,  wfaen  it  drops  from  the 
'^'^&  S^^  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
bobbed  K>r  wtth  the  mouth.  Appies  are  used  as  part  of  tbe  ingredients  of 
mince  pies,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  wouki  be  thought  to  k>se 
their  power  of  '*  producin^  a  happy  month  for  every  one  tasted  in  the  18 
dajrs  of  Christmas,"  if  this  fruit  were  omitted.  The  custom  of  ^ippling, 
which  may  be  calied  apple  gleaning,  is,  or  was  formerly,  practised  in  Here- 
Ibrdshire.  It  consists  in  leaving  a  few  apples,  which  are  called  the  gripples, 
oa  every  tree,  after  the  general  gatheriog,  tor  the  boys,  who  go  with  climbing- 
poles  and  bacs  to  collect  theni.  The  principal  poets  who  have  sung  the 
apple  are  Phm^s  and  Thomson.  The  former,  in  his  poem  entitled  Cul»*, 
particularly  mentions,— 

**  The  i»ppin,  bumith*d  o*er  with  gold,  the  moyle 
Of  •weeiett  honled  tatte ;  the  fiur  penrmain, 
Tenpa*da  like  oomellcat  nympb,  with  white  and  rcd.** 

Aod  also  his  fiivourite,  the  redstreak,  of  which  he  sings, — 

**  Let  eyery  tree  in  every  garden  own 

Tbe  ledatreak  a»  supreme,  whote  pulpooi  flruit 

"With  cold  irradiate,  and  yermiUon  •hlnca. 

Hail  Herefordian  ^t !  that  doet  diadaln 
'    Aaolherfiekl&" 
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ThomsoD,  in  bis  SeaMom^  speaking  of  the  apple-gathering,  says,  — 

"  The  AaKFRnt  fCoret,  tfae  wlde  projected  hea|» 
Of  applet,  whlch  the  luBtir-huided  Year. 
Innumeroui  o^er  tbe  blusning  orchaxd  •hakei : 
A  Tarioui  •pirit,  fresh,  deliciouK,  keen. 
Dweils  in  tbeir  gdid  pores :  and,  actiTe,  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  tninty  tongae.** 

SoU  and  SUuaiion,  The  apple,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  do  no  good  except  in  a 
fertile  soil»  and  a  sheltered  situation.  AU  the  best  apple  orchards  of  England, 
and  nM>re  especially  those  of  the  cider  districts,  it  has  been  observeid  by 
geologists,  foUow  the  track  of  red  sandstone,  which  strctches  across  the  island 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  obsenred  in  Ireland  (see 
Duhlm  Soc,  Traru.)f  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  Umestone  gravel ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  countiy 
are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  Continent,  the  two  districts 
most  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of  Stuttgard ;  and 
the  subsoil,  in  botn  countries,  is  weU  known  to  be  Umestone.  In  short,  every 
kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  requires  a  soU  more  or  less  calca^ 
reous.  In  general,  the  observations  made  with  reference  to  the  pear  tree 
wUl  apply  in  the  case  of  the  apple  tree ;  but  the  latter  tree  is  more  mjurioiis 
to  heages,  from  its  low  spreading  head;  and  less  favourable  to  culinary 
crops  in  gardens,  and  to  pasture  in  orchards,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the 
fruit,  being  Larger,  is  more  Uable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds. 

jTAe  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  Uke  wild  pears,  are  gathered  when  they  are  fuUy  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a  he^  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  roUers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  roade  into  an  inferior  kind  of 
cider  or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  pomace  br 
jnaceration  in  water  and  siftine.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  Goldworth 
Nursery,  where  fruit  tree  stocks  are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  where  else  in  Britain.  Where  seedUngs  are  to  be  raised  from  cultivated 
apples,  pears,  or  other  fruits,  application  is  made  to  the  manu&cturers  of  cider 
or  perry,  or  to  the  confectioners ;  and  from  these  persons  seeds  of  the  difiereut 
kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing  these  has  nothins 
specific,  and  wiU  be  found  detdled  under  the  proper  head  (Nursenr  Culture) 
in  Part  VI.  of  this  work.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thom ;  but  it  does  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a  tree  on  that  stock 
as  the  pear  does,  and,  therefore,  crab  stocks  are  always  to  be  preferred.  As 
a  fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
effects  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  tne  pear,  and  the  Cerasus  Mahdleb  for 
the  cherry.  (See  Encyc,  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835.) 

Acddents,  DiieaseM,  and  Insectt,  The  apple  tree  is  more  Uable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  It  is  subject  to  canker; 
more  especiaUy  when  planted  deep,  or  in  soil  which  is  annuaUy  dug  round  it 
to  some  depth,  and  cropped  with  v^etables.  In  some  soils,  also,  espedally 
those  whicn  contain  mucli  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  Uable  to  canker  under  any 
mode  of  culture ;  and  the  remedy,  or  paliiative,  in  such  soils,  is,  Uming  abun- 
dantly,  to  neutralise  the  oxide ;  planting  on  the  surface,  and  not  digging  the 
ground,  but  only  hoeing  it,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  leaves, 
Bowers,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects, 
against  which  there  are  few  or  no  remedies ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  branch  of 
culture  belongs  more  to  horticulture  than  to  arboriculture.  The  American 
blisht,  or  wooUy  aphis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of  apple  trees ; 
and  to  destrov  it  the  most  simple  modes  appear  to  be,  to  brush  it  off  witfa  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  soot  and  salt,  or  alkali,  or  soap  and  water. 
It  wUl,  however,  be  treated  on  more  in  detaU  hereafler.  In  the  spring,  the 
caterpiUars  of  different  moths  and  sawflies  attack  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(see  Grard,  Mag,,  vo\,  ix.  p.  341.);  and,  in  orchards,  it  is  sometimea  fbund 
worth  whUe  to  produce  a  dense  smoke  among  the  trees,  by  biiming  moist 
straw  or  weeds  under  them ;  the  pyroUgneous  acid  of  the  smoke  poiaoning 
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the  iosecto.  The  trunk  and  braoches  are  liable,  in  some  soils,  and  in  moist 
sttuations,  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss,  which  must  be  scraped  off ; 
and  in  others  the  nustletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

J%e  American  Bug,  American  BUght,  Cotton  Ituectf  or  WooUy  AphU  ( A^phis 
hinigera  L,^  Eriosdroa  ml^li  Leach\  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of 
the  apple  tree,  particularly  in  Bngland.  How  it  came  to  be  named  American 
blight  is  uncertain ;  the  insect  being  found,  in  Britain,  on  crab  trees,  in  plant- 
ations ;  and,  consequently,  being,  in  all  probability,  indigenous.  Insects  of  the 
allied  genera  A^phis  and  Eriosdma  attacK  yarious  shrubs,  and  have  beeu  found 
on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  A^phis  lanf^ra,  when 
closely  examined,  resembles  the  kind  of  aphis,  or  plant-louse,  which  infests 
the  rose,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants ;  but,  unlike  the  common  plant-lice,  it  is 
clothed,  or  muffled  up  with  a  substance  reserobling  cotton  wool,  in  such 
quantities,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  it  con- 
tained  an  insect.  In  very  hot  weather,  portions  of  this  wooUy  matter  sep»> 
rate  from  the  mass,  and  noat  about  in  tbe  air ;  and  are  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  till  thcy  are  caught  by  the  branch  of  some  other  tree;  and  in  this 
manner  the  insect  is  propagated.  The  following  observations  by  a  writer  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Rusticus,  quoted  in  the 
Gardener^t  Magasmey  vol.  ix.  p.  335.,  describe  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  give,  also,  a  method  of  destroying  it :  —  "  These  bl^ts  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  thero  against  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony :  the  white  cotton 
soon  iq>pears  in  large  bunches ;  branch  after  branch  becomes  infected ;  the 
tree  fi;rows  cankery,  pines,  and  dies.  How  tbis  is  efiected  no  one  knows, 
though  the  cause  and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
monest  clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure ;  but  not  so  in 
gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  little  trouble,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  iirst  place,  get  a  plasterer*8 
whitewashing  brush ;  then  get  a  largepot  of  double  size ;  make  your  roan  heat 
it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid;  then  go  with  him  into  thegarden,  and  see  that  he  paints 
over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  tbe  next  mom- 
ing  have  the  size-pot  heated  again,  and  bave  another  hunt ;  and  keep  on  doine 
so  every  moming  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it  's  no  use :  teU 
him  that  's  your  business,  not  his.  Your  neighbours  will  laugh  at  you  for 
your  pains :  do  it  before  they  are  up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
effectual.  Spirit  of  tar  has  been  used  with  partial  efiect ;  so,  also,  has  resin. 
Whitewashing  has  been  oflen  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is  not 
entirely  useless ;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  oraamental :  I  do  not." 

Other  Remedietfor  the  WooUy  Aphit.  This  insect,  a  writer  in  the  Gardener'» 
Magazine^  residing  in  Comwall^  observes,  appears  to  be  spreading  continually 
into  new  districts,  even  where  no  new  trees  have  been  planted,  more  esp^ 
ciaUy  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  acclivities  of  hills  it  ascends  very 
slowly;  and  orchards  in  these  situations  are  generally  less  aiiected  by  the 
insect  than  such  as  are  in  plains.  The  writer  alluded  to  (Mr.  Jonathan 
Couch,  a  scientific  naturalist)  recommends  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  the  agent 
of  destraction.  This  is  formed,  he  says,  by  '<  mixing  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  7^  oz.  of  water.  In  laying  it  on,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  clothes  of  the  operator,  in  which  it  wiil  make 
holes.  It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by  means  of  rags,  the  only  parts 
exempted  being  the  present  year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destroy.  It  dears 
the  tree  of  moss  and  lichens,  as  well  as  insects ;  and,  if  applied  in  showery 
weather,  will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour.  The 
insects  which  are  touched  with  it  imroediately  die ;  and  those  that  have  not 
been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to  yield  so  large  a  secretion  of  cotton ; 
by  which  means,  if  it  be  trae  that  the  youn^  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winda, 
wrapped  up  in  this  mantle,  thdr  propagation  must  be  curtailed.  After  tfae 
application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weather  has  been  fair,  I  have  seen  them  in 
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crevicet,  still  buiily  at  work ;  but,  oo  tbe  oceurrence  of  a  raioy  day,  wfaicb,  I 
suppoae,  bas  inuiKkUed  tbem  with  tbe  poisoiioua  fluid»  they  have  been  fbund 
all  dead.  I  have  aeea  a  smali  tree,  that  before  seemed  to  languiafay  tbrive 
reoiarkably  in  the  second  season  following  tbe  application  of  tbe  acid ;  a  proof, 
at  leaaty  tbat  it  ia  not  iiyurioua  to  vegetation.  Tbia  fluid  haa  tfae  recom- 
mendation  of  being  devoid  of  the  offensive  odour  of  some  othera  that  have  been 
uaed  for  the  purpoae ;  and,  so  far  from  being  unsightly,  as  lime  is,  no  one  could 
discem  that  an  application  of  it  had  been  made.'*  (G.  M.,  vol.  ix.  p.  337.) 

The  foliowing  composition  has  been  found  eflectually  to  destroy  the  wooliy 
aphis  on  appie  trees  in  Kent.  Take  two  (^uarts  of  vegetable  tar,  lialf  an  ounce 
of  corrosive  subiimate,  haif  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  sait,  and  one  gill  of  spirit  of 
hartahom.  The  subiimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  raarbie  mortar»  adding  tbe 
spuit  of  salt  by  d^ees,  to  dissoive  the  mercury ;  nezt  add  the  hartsbomy 
mbbing  ali  together  until  completeiy  mixed.  Provide  an  eartben  giaaed 
pipkm,  and  put  in  tbe  poisonous  liquid ;  add  tbe  tar  by  d^grees»  constantiy 
sturring  it  to  prevent  its  running  over.  Then  take  an  oid  painter's  brusb,  and 
oover  all  tbe  diseased  parts  with  the  mizture;  wbicb  wiii  adberey  and  give  way 
to  notiiing  but  tbe  growing  wood  and  t)ark.  It  is  necessary  to  uae  unglaaed 
earthenware,  as  tbe  mercury  will  corrode  metai  or  wood.  Wherever  tliis 
mixture  is  appiied,  it  wili  infaiiibiy  destroy  the  aphis,  or  any  other  inaect,  and 
prevent  emisrants  firom  infested  trees  from  iodging  on  the  wounded  paitB,  or 
feeding  on  tbe  juices  of  the  youu^  ^wing  bark.  Notwithatanding  ita  poisoii* 
ous  quaiity»  no  person  need  i>e  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  domestic  aBimal, 
as  the  nozious  smeii  and  taste  of  the  tar  prevents  evcry  danger.  Before 
appiying  tbe  mixture,  scrape  off,  witb  a  bluntiah  instrument,  ali  iicbensy  and 
loose  or  rotten  lierk,  from  the  stems  and  brancbes ;  then  pare  off  tlie  edges 
of  tlie  cankered  holes,  and  other  excreacences  in  which  it  is  poasible  for  tbe 
aphis,  or  any  otber  insect,  to  be  lodged ;  and,  with  a  woodnan*8  racer,  gonge, 
and  cbisei,  scoop  out  ail  the  cankered  and  rotten  wood,  untii  the  ciean  live 
surface^  at  the  l)ottom  of  each  wounded  part,  is  found.  (Gard.  Mag.,  voL  iL 
p.  166.)  Tar,  diiuted  with  a  iittle  oil  of^  turpentioe,  it  is  saidy  wiil  faave  tfae 
same  effect  as  the  alM>ve  mixture;  and  wili  not,  iike  it,  run  the  risk  of  lieing 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  Subiimate  o/Tar,  applied  to  the  part  affected  with  the  wooliv  aphis^by  a 
common  painter^s  IniisIi,  is  said  to  l)e  an  efiectuai  mode  of  eradicating  tlie 
insect.  Train  oii,  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  st^haired  brush,  has 
aiso  l)een  found  eflfectual.  What  the  bairs  of  the  brush  do  not  stab  to  deatb, 
the  oil  tends  to  kiil  by  suffocation,  rendering  impervious  to  the  admiasion  of 
air  those  breathing^boies  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their  respiration  is 
effected.  In  the  same  way,  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  found  completdy 
eflectuai ;  and  also  strong  oid  urine.  Oii  and  soot,  weii  mixed  together,  form 
another  somewhat  similar  remedy;  and  iime-water,  soot  and  salt,  strong 
toi)acco-water,  soapsuds,  and  soft  soap,  have  i>een  reconunended  for  tiie  same 
purpose.  (Gard.  Mag.,  voi.  iL  p.49,  50.,  and  voi.  ix.  p.  337.)  Much  of  the 
success  attending  the  use  of  anv  composition,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  its  being  cardblly  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  on  the  repetition  of  the 
process  wherever  tiie  insects  reappear.  (Ilnd.)  In  some  orchards  and  nur- 
series,  no  other  appiication  than  l)rushing  off  the  insect  with  common  water, 
and  a  stiff  painter's  bmsh,  is  made  use  of ;  and,  by  persevering  in  doing  thia 
aU  tbe  summer,  whenever  the  slightest  tndication  of  the  insect  appears,  tbe 
trees  may  l>e  kept  quite  clean. 

The  WooUy  Apiu  attackt  tke  Roots  of  Trees^  as  wdi  as  their  trunks  and 
l)ranches ;  and  it  would  seem  more  difficult  to  deatroy  them  in  the  former 
aituation  tlian  in  the  iatter.  Mr.  Baron  (Gard,  Mag^  voi.  ix.  p.  398.), 
having  some  currant  trees  aflected  at  the  roots  with  the  wooliy  apluB,  opened 
tiie  earth  round  tbe  stem,  so  as  to  iay  bare  the  uppermost  roots ;  washed  the 
stem  with  strong  soapsuds,  and  fiiied  up  the  opening  round  it  with  tbe  same 
mixture,  stirring  it  with  tlie  broom,  so  as  to  form  a  pool  of  mud.  This 
efiectually  destroyed  the  insect  on  the  roots. 
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WcrmeaieH  FruU.  Apples  often  &U  off  prematurely»  from  being  wormeateD. 
The  cause  of  this  is  a  b^utiful  little  motn,  with  wings  studded  with  silvery 
sbining  specks,  the  economy  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  EtUomokgical  Magazme,  This  insect  leaves  the  chrysalis  state 
about  the  middle  of  June,  about  which  time  the  apples  are  well  set.  The  moth 
now  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing 
its  loog  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  ot  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  above 
ity  that  efiectuaUy  shields  it  from  the  inclemencj^  of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
casualty.  "  As  soon  as  tbe  egg  hatches,  the  httle  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
crownof  the  apple,and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance;  and  it  is  worthyof 
remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afTord  every  facility  to  the  destroyer, 
is  thinner  here  than  in  any  otner  part,  and,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced. 
The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codlin,  a  large  early  sort,  which 
ripens  in  July  and  August. 

**  The  grub,  controlTed  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  ob» 
liquely  downwards,  and,  by  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders 
its  growth :  at  first  it  makes  but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a 
thread;  but,  afler  a  fbrtnigbt,  itssize  and  its  operations  havemuch  increased. 
It  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple ;  and  the  position  of  the  hole  at 
the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearlv  so,  is  mconvenient  for  a  pur» 
poee  it  has  up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of 
itslittle  peileta  of  excreroent,  which  are  somethin^  like  fine  sawdust,  or  coarse 
sand.  Another  conununication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore  required ;  and 
it  mu8t  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping 
it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that  part  of 
the  apple  which  is  lowest;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  peliets 
upwanfe  through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
given  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  roade  is  not, 
bowever,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  roeans  any  know» 
ledge  of  what  is  going  on  within ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open 
a  number  of  the  apples,  as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness  ;  the  hole 
18,  however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  through. 
Having  completed  this  work,  the  grub  retums  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple, 
where  he  feeds  at  his  eaee.  When  within  a  few  davs  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core,  throuffh  a  round  bole  gnawed  in  the  hard 
homy  substance  which  always  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit ; 
and  the  destrover  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlins» 
in  particular,  aiways  have  in  their  centre.  Froro  this  time  he  eats  only  the 
the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had 
sattsfi^  his  unsophisticated  palate;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fla- 
voured  aromatic  kernels  will  suit  hb  tooth;  and  on  these,  for  a  few  days,  he 
feasts  in  luxury. 

'*  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected  with  its  growth,  as 
the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life :  injure  the  heart,  an  animal  dies ;  ix^jure 
the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  waming 
to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  that  almost  immediately.  He 
leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and  clearing-out  gallery,  themouth 
of  which,  before  nearly  closed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which 
will  permit  him  free  passage,  without  hurtin^  his  fat,  soft,  round  body ;  then 
out  he  comes,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  finds  himself  in  tlie  open  air. 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stero  of  a  tree :  up  this 
he  climbs,  and  hldes  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I  snould 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his  wandering  to 
this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  In  this  situation 
be  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the 
uncommon  &tigue  of  a  two  jrards*  march ;  he  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a 
littie,  in  order  to  eet  further  in  out  of  the  way  of  observation ;  and,  having 
made  asmooth  chamber,  big  enough  for  his  wants,  he  spin^  a  beautiful 
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little  mnk-whtte  silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chry- 
salis,  and  in  this  state  remains  throuehout  the  winter,  and  until  the  following 
June,  unless  some  unlucky  black-heaaed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping  into 
every  cranny,  and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  him ;  in 
which  case,  he  is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  hia  last 
moments  are  spent  in  the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill-fortune 
betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  round 
the  younc  apples  on  a  mtdsummer  evening,  as  before.  By  bumxng  weeds  in 
your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you  will  efiectually  drive  away  this  little 
moth.  If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  (mind, 
not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  3'our 
garden  be  near  your  house ;  but  the  apples  will  repayj^ou  for  that." 

The  iUUe  grey  Moth  (Yponomeikta  pad^lia  Lat,^  Tinea  pad^la  L.)  makes 
great  havock  on  hedges  of  the  common  hawthom,  on  apple  trees,  and  on  many 
other  trees  and  shmbs.  Speaking  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Matn  observes,  "  Wher- 
ever  the  caterpillars  seat  tnemselves,  they  appear  to  be  congregated  in  vast 
iuunbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The  ieaves  vanish  before  them ;  so  that  by 
midsummer,  not  oniy  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges,  from 
end  to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  wnen  they 
changc  into  the  pupa  state ;  leavin^  the  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather, 
silky  threads)  by  which  the  caterpillars  had  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  and  every  leaf  shriveled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  These  eflects  are 
familiarly  known  to  many ;  but  not  so,  or  less  so,  have  hitherto  been  the 
foUowing  points  in  the  insect's  economy :  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs ;  the  time  at  which  the  caterpillars  are  hatcbed 
from  the  ^gs ;  and  their  cotirse  of  feeding,  from  the  time  of  bdng  hatched, 
to  the  time  at  which  the  efTects  of  their  ravages  command  our  observation 
of  them.  These  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  From  a 
communication  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  gentleman,  published  in  the 
Tramactiont  of  the  EtUomoiogical  Society  of  I^ndon,  we  ouote  the  following 
particulars : — '  The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  tne  preceding  year, 
generally  on  the  small  twigs,  and  cbiefly  on  their  under  surface,  in  a  circular 
patch  about  l^  line  in  diameter,  which  she  covers  over  with  a  strong  gluten, 
at  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  which  is  aften^-ards,  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  and  rain,  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  very  closely  resembling  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  be  distingubhed  from  it.  The 
eggs  hatch  early  in  the  autumn  (the  exact  time  I  did  not  ascertain :  I  found 
them  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  October),  and  the  larvae  remain  in  confine- 
ment  during  the  whole  winter,  under  the  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
gluten  and  egg-shells.  If  we  now  raise  up  one  of  these  excrescences,  we 
shall  find  it  hollow  inside,  and  containing  two  dozen  or  more  larvae,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  the  head  and  a  corneous  plate  on  the  first  segment  black, 
and  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  line  long.  In  thesc  receptacles  tbey  in- 
crease  somewhat  in  size :  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  is  rooist  and  green ; 
but  whether,  or  how,  they  derive  nourishment  from  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say.  About  the  time  that  the  trees  are  coming  into  lcaf,  they  make  thdr 
escape ;  but  tbev  do  not  now  commence  spinning  we^.s ;  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  which  their  tender  fraines  are  not  yet  fitted  to  endure ;  to  efiect 
which  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  [ceUular  tissue]  only, 
and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 

** '  Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  they  make  their  way 
out;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which  is  bv  him  attribiJted 
to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astounded  when  he  percdyes 
myriads  of  caterpillars  swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.    The  fact  of  their  mining  sufficiently 
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eiplains  the  reason  of  their  suddeD  appearance :  it  shows  how  one  day  not  a 
single  caterpillar  maj  be.  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be 
Bwarming  with  larvse  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  hatched.  Besides,  their  latter  habit  of  feeding  on  the  leaves 
extemally  is  so  little  like  their  former  one  of  feedin^  on  them  internallv,  that 
any  one  who  had  not  satisfied  himself,  by  examination,  that  both  habits  are 
proper  to  the  same  caterpillars,  would  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
While  the  caterpiliars  are  within  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
though  they  become  darker  at  each  change  of  skin.  It  is  in  this  state  that  I 
would  recommend  their  destructiony  by  gathering  and  buming  every  leaf 
which  by  its  outward  appearance  betrays  the  internal  ravages.  Their  nests 
are  so  cOfficuIt  to  discover,  that  searching  for  them  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that,  could  any  wash  be  conveniently  ap* 
plied  to  the  small  twigs,  whatever  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate 
the  glutinous  coveriuff  would  at  the  same  time  isjure  the  tree. 

**  *  Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  growing  hopes  of  the  gardener,  who 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  their  destructive  career,  they  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  spinning  white  cocoons  of  an  ellipsoidal  form.  Xn  a  short 
time  they  emerge  from  their  pupae,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  evenin^,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  early  morning,  flying  by  hundreds  round  those  devoted 
trees  which  are,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  the  scene  of  similar  ravages, 
unless  circumstances  for  which  we  cannot  account  should  prevent  their  mul- 
tipUcation." 

7%ff  LarvcB  ofvariota  Moths  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  some  even  penetrate 
into  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees.  One  caterpiliar,  often  found  rolled  up 
in  an  apple  tree  lcaf,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a  black  head ;  and 
another  is  green,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  The  eggs  of 
some  of  these  rooths  are  deposited  in  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fixed  so  firmly  and  are  so  little  susceptible  of  injury 
from  variation  in  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  application 
that  would  prevent  caterpiilars  being  hatched  from  them  in  the  ioUowing 
spring. 

There  is  also  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  its  way  through  the  bud  into  the  soft  wood,  in  the  case  of  flower  buds ; 
and  into  the  herbaceous  shoot  of  the  current  year,  in  the  case  of  leaf  buds ; 
occasioning  the  shoots  and  spurs  soon  aflerwards  to  die.  We  are  not  aware 
thatthe  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  studied  and  recordedy  though  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of  M^ies.  These,  according  to  Newman, 
"  are  produced  from  almost  colourless  maggots,  which  have  the  penultimate 
segment  diminished,  and  without  any  horn ;  which  have  six  coraeous  and 
pointed,  and  ten  wart-like,  and  almost  useiess,  feet ;  which  feed  in  the  interior 
of  the  tmnks  of  trees,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  then,  spinning 
a  cocoon  among  their  food,  change  into  remarkably  rough  and  vivacious 
pupae»  which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  produce  perfect  insects.  (Entom.  Mag,y 
vol.  i.  p.  7  !•)     See  Encyc,  ofGard,^  edit.  1835.  art,  Apple. 

The  common  Cockchafer  (AfeloI6ntha  vulg^s  Fab,\  in  its  perfect  state, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  all  trees ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found  chiefly  devour- 
ing  those  of  the  oak,  (in  treating  of  which  tree  the  insect  will  be  fiffured  and 
described),  yet  it  is  also  ytry  injurious  to  those  of  the  apple.  Smoking  them 
off,  orshaking  the  branchesof  the  tree  till  they  drop  to  tne  ground,  and  then 
picking  them  up  and  destroyinff  them,  are  the  only  means  of  allevjating  the 
uijuries  done  by  insects  already  in  their  winged  state;  and  they  have  the 
further  advantage,  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  they  prevent  the  insects 
from  laying  their  eggs.  (See  the  article  Qu^rcus.) 

An6mala  (Scaradafus)  horticoia,  a  beetle  called,  in  Norfolk»  the  chovy,  is 
there  deemeti  very  injurious  to  apple  trees,  and  to  other  trees  and  plants,  as 
it  feeds  both  on  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  JEckUum  canceUdtitm  (the  fungus  mentioned  as  ^wing  on  the  leaves 
of  the  pear  tree,  and  producing  what  b  called  mildew)  is  also  not  unfirequent 
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on  the  leaves  ofthe  apple  tree;  and  there  are  other  fungi  which  attack  theae 

leayes,  for  the  names  and  figures  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Ency^ 

clop€tdia  of  Planit, 

SMtMie$.  In  the  cnTironf  of  London,  the  Urgett  spirie  treet  whicb  we  haveteen,  in  ttae  oldeit 
merket-girdeiM.  do  not  exceed  dO  ft.  in  height  in  che  Deighbourhood  of  Hereford,  some  ue  at  hi^ 
M  40  ft.  In  \Voroeiter8hire,  and  in  DevcMuhire,  the  oldett  a|)ple  treee  are  more  ft-equentl j  under 
30  ft  than  exoeeding  It  In  Scodand,  a  tree  25  ft.  high  Is  concidered  of  a  large  eiie.  On  the  Conti- 
nent,  the  apple  tree  ia,  in  general.  a  •mall  tree.  In  N«rth  America.  it  appean  to  attain  a  mudi 
larger  tize,  and  to  be  more  productlve.  than  in  Europe:  A  peannain,  in  New  England,  noticed  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  rol.  ixxxiii.  p.  377.,  had  a  trunk  3ft.  4|  in.  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground; 
and  a  mammoth  apple  tree,  of  whidi  an  aooount  has  latelv  been  lent  u«  by  Dr.  Meaee  of  Philaddpbi% 
ia  45  ft.  higb,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  U  in.  In  diaroeter,  and  the  diaraeter  of  the  head  55  ft.  In  1835,  tfait 
tree  produced  180  busbels  oT  ftiut  Ht  to  lend  to  market :  betidee  4  or  5  buth^left  under  the  tree 
ae  damaged,  and  •everai  buehele  which  it  wa«  calculated  had  becn  gathered  by  pewer»  by  throughout 
the  summer  and  Mitumn :  so  tbat  the  total  produce  is  estimated  bj  Dr.  Meaw  as  SOO  bushela.  The 
tree  standa  at  Romney,  in  Virginia,  where  it  grew  •ponUneousIv  ftom  seed :  and,  tbough  estlmated 
to  lie  40  years  old,  it  still  continues  to  increaae  in  maonitude.  Tbe  fk^uit  is  of  a  very  laxge  alaeL  Tbe 
produceof  this  tree  far  exceeds  one  mentioned  by  bpeechly,  as  standing  in  an  orchard  at  Burton. 
toyce,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which,  in  1792,  produoed  upwards  of  100  pecks  of  applea,  whieh  is  tbe 
bugest  produce  tnat  we  have  beard  of  in  Engtamd. 

Commercial  Statuiict,  The  price  of  crab  stocks,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is  from  20».  to  30«.  per  thousand ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  20  to  80  francs;  and  at 
New  York,  from  4  to  5  doUars.  Grafted  apple  trees,  in  the  London  nurseries» 
are  from  9d.  to  U,  6//.  each  for  dwarfs,  and  from  1«.  6d,  to  2t,  6d.  fbr  stand- 
ards ;  and  the  price  at  BoUwyller  and  New  York  b  accordmg  to  the  sanie 
ratio. 

5  18.  P.  CORONA^RIA  L.     The  gavland-^/iotuering  Apple  Tree, 

Ideni^UMikm.    Lia  Spi.  687. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pi  635. ;  Don's  Mill.,  SL  p.  647. 
Synamjfmes.    HUus  coronkria  MilL ;  Crab  Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crab,  Amer. 
£ngrMrhtg».    N.  Du  Ham.,  6L  pl.44.  f.  1. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t2009.  i  Michx.  Aih,  2L  t6S.;  and  thepisM 
in  our  iMOOQd  Volume 

Spec,  ChaT.y  ^c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate,  ser- 
rated,  smooth.  Peduncles  in  coiyrobs,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous,  white, 
becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate,  of  a 
deep  green  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  after  lyine 
some  time  on  the  ground.  {Dec,  Prod.y  adapted.)  A  native  of  Nortn 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  and  more  especialiy  abundant  in 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  generally  forms  a  tree 
from  15  ft.  to  18ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  5in.  or  6in.  indiameter;  but 
Michaux  has  found  it  25  ft.  high.  It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether 
this  tree  is  specifically  distinct  trom  the  wild  apple  of  the  Old  Worid ;  though 
it  differs  from  it  in  both  the  flowers  and  the  iruit  having  the  scent  of  violets, 
the  former  perfuming  the  air  at  the  blossoming  season.  According  to 
Michaux,  some  of  the  American  farmers  roake  cider  of  the  fruit ;  and  it  is 
also  preserved,  and  made  into  various  sweetmeats.  The  fruit  iies  under 
the  trees  all  winter,  and  seldom  begins  to  rot  till  the  spring.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste;  whence  Michaux 
thinks  tbat,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  thev  wonld  make  an  agreeable  tea. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1724,  and  is  not  unfreqnent 
in  collections.  In  some  places,  as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Har- 
row  near  Godalming,  it  has  become  naturalised  in  the  woods ;  and  plants 
of  all  ages  are  found  wild,  which  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  disseminated  by 
birds,  and  which  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species,  or  race. 
The  largest  trees  at  Pepper  Harrow  are  nearly  30  fl.  in  height ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  attained  this  size  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  drawn 
up  by  other  trees.  In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained 
much  longer  on  the  tree  than  i.s  the  case  with  the  European  crab ;  ^t^  rouch 
so,  that  in  very  niild  seasons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  be  almost 
considered  subevergreen.  The  deep  green  and  flat  round  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  lobed  and  veined  character  of  the  leaves,  render  this  sort  of  M^va 
easily  distinguished  from  everyother;  and  this  distinctiveness  of  character, 
and  the  frngrance  of  the  blossoms,  tosether  with  the  lateneas  of  their  ap- 
pearance  ^which  is  in  the  end  of  May),  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree,  m 
every  shrubbery,  however  small. 


^r^w^  »  «««.\i 
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t  19.  P.  (c.)  ANGtJsTiPo^LiA  AH.    The  narrow-leayed  Apple  Tree. 

idaa^kmthn.    Alt  Hoit  Kcw.,  8.  pi  S76. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  81 :  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  635.  i 
Don'S  MilL,  2.  pi  647. 


Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  glossy,  lanceolate-oblong,  dentately  serrated,  tapered 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Fiowers  in  corymbs.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
Carolina.  (Dcc.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  635.)  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  late,  as 
in  the  preceding  sort,  are  sweet-scented ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale  blush 
colour.  This  sort  diiTers  from  the  preceding  one,  in  having  the  leaves 
narrower,  and  the  fruit  much  smaller ;  also  in  being  subevergreen,  and  in 
having  lead-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  ali  these  pointa 
of  di&rence,  however,  it  bears  such  a  general  resemblance  to  P.  coron^ria, 
that  we  cahnot  doubt  its  being  onlv  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
low  woods  of  Carolina ;  and  it  was  introduced  in  1 750,  by  Christopher  Grey. 
It  ffrows  to  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20  ft.;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  persistent  leaves,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  coUection.  The  n^uit  ia 
green  when  ripe,  and  intensely  acia,  hke  that  of  P.  coronaria ;  but  it  is 
much  narrower  and  smaller. 

5  20.  P.  sPBCTA^BiLis  AH.    The  lAiovfy-Jfowering  wUd  Apple  Tree,  w 

Chmese  Crcib  Tree. 

JdenHjlcaiitm.    Aft  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  175.  j  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 967. ;  Dec  Prod.,  SL  p.  6SSL ;  I>on*f 

Mili.,  i,  p.  646- 
Sifmomgme*.    M\\w  fpectAbilis  Dt^f.  Arb.,  S.  p.  141. ;  JV.  Du  Hium.,  &  p.  141. ;  JtfUue  liD^ntit  Dmm. 

Cottn.,  cd.  fi.  5.  p.  4fla 
Engrawngs.    Bot  Mag.,  t  267. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6. 1 48.  f.  8. ;  and  tbe  plate  of  thi«  ipeciet  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.^  <Jt.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sessile 
umbels,  many  in  an  umbel ;  large,  and  very  elegant ;  at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-co]our,  but  afterwards  of  a  pale  one.  Tube  of  calyx  smooth.  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styies  woolly  at  the  base.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i(.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  China;  cultivated  in  1780,  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  growine  to  the 
height  of  20fl.  or  30ft.;  and  flowering  in  the  end  of  April  and  begmning  of 
Mav.  This  is  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  different  species  of  P^rus, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  other  sections.  The  flowers  are  semidouble,  and 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  but  before  they  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which 
are  large,  appear  of  a  deep  red.  In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful;  particularly  as  the  flowers  appear  earlv  in  the  spring,  when  few 
other  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  nu- 
merous  than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  sometimes  exceeding  40, 
and  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregularly  round,  angular,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  without 
flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay;  at  which 
period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar.  No  garden,  whether 
large  or  small,  ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 

StaiittieM.    In  the  enyirom  of  London,  at  Spring  Orore,  a  tree,  believed  to  be  upwarda  of  50  vean 
old,  was,  in  1834, 35  ft.  bigb ;  at  Kenwood,  SB  yeara  planted,  it  l«34ft.  htgb,  the  diameter  of  tbe 


trunk  1  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  bead  S8  ft. ;  at  Fulham  Palaoe,  IS  jrean  old,  aiid  flO  ft.  higb  {  in  Hanp. 
ahire,  at  Eaatwood,  90  vean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high  ;  in  Berkahire,  at  White  KnighU.  30  yean 

"""'"""*"■     *"        *"  p,  Tn  tf         "    " 


fleld,  25  yexn  planted,  and 
bigb;  in  WairoeBtenhii«.«t 


SSft.  high :  In  Suffbllc,  at  Oreat  Ltvermere,  35  yean  planted.  and  88  ft, 
Croome,  89  yean  planted,  and  85  ft.  high.    In  Scodand,  f n  rertbsbire. 


in  the  Perth  Munery.  80  yean  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  )n  Ireland.  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Oaiden,  90  yesn  planted,  and  80  ft.  high ;  at  Terenure,  15  yean  pbmted,  and  14  ft.  high  ;  in  the 
Cullenawood  Nursery.  90  yean  planted,  and  35  feet  high  ;  in  Fennanagb,  90jrean  planted,  «nd  95  ft;. 
high  ;  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Templc,  85  vean  planted,  and  19ft^  bl^.  In  France,  at  FSaris,  in  tlie 
Jardin  dea  Plaotea,  30  yean  planted,  and  35  ft.  nigh. 

App.  i.  Additional  Species  of  Vyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Mdltis 

F.  qmtnqtiefiira  Hamilt  iDon*t  Mill.,  2.  pc  647.)  hat  elliptic  acute  leavee,  and  i«  indigenoiu  la 
Chltnong.  The  flowen  are  supposed  to  be  white.  AU  that  it  known  in  Europe  of  tbb  »peciet  baa 
bcen  denved  tKvm  dried  qieeimena  in  the  Hnmean  SoeleCy*f  bcrtNurlum. 
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P.  SMfflt  Led.  PL  ML,  2.  pi  832.,  DonV  Ifi/t.  2.  p.  647. ;  />.  nov.  ap.  Sit9en  in  PolL  XoraL 
Bf//r.,  7.  iv  292.,  i<  «  bush,  with  many  stems  rising  flrom  tlie  uune  root ;  with  ovate  lemTes  ratber 
tomentose,  and  umbellate  towtft  lucoeeded  by  Tery  acid  fliUt  It  ia  a  natlTe  of  Siberia;  and  it  If 
rather  remarkable  tl»at  it  has  nerer  bcen  iDtroduoed  into  England. 

§  iii.  AVm  Dec. 

Sect,  Char.,  ^c,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  mostly  2 — 3.  Pome  globose. 
Flowers  in  racemose  corymbs ;  the  peduncles  brancbed.  Leaves  simple^ 
not  glanded,  whitely  tomentose  beneatn.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  Deciduous 
trees,  ifatiTes  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia ;  chiefl  v  found  on 
dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soiis,  and  varying  much  in  a  state  of  culture.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

t  21.  P,  A^SLiA  Ehrh.    Tbe  White  Beam  Tree. 


56rlu«  iTrla  Gnmls 
wild  Pear,  white  Leaf 
Tree,  fed  Chete- Appie,  Sea  Ouler,  Ciimberland  Hawthom  Gerardi  Alkier AUouchier,  Aliner Uanc, 
IV. ;  M ehibeecbaum,  or  M ehlbaum,  Ger. ;  Aria,  or  Sorba  pilota,  BaL ;  Mottaco,  Span. ;  Axdbeer, 
Dam. ;  Oxilbear,  Swd. 

Derivaikm,  iTria,  the  name  given  to  this  tree  br  Theophrastut.  1«  probaUy  fknm  the  name  ofthat 
country  in  Afia.  The  White  Beam  Trce  is  a  pieonasm,  beam  being  the  Saxon  word  for  tree.  The 
word  Allouchier  is  Arom  aUcmcMtm.  the  cog  of  a  wbeel,  the  wood  of  the  tree  being  much 
used  for  that  purpose  in  France.  Mehlbaum  is  iiteraUy  the  meal  tree,  tsaax  the  mealy  ufiptmaet 
of  the  under  sidc  of  tbe  leaves. 

Bt^awingB.    CranU  Aostr.,  1.  1 2.  f  2. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1858. ;  FL  Dan.,  1 802. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c.    Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  tomentose  beneath,  with  ap- 
pressed  white  tomentum.     Corymbs  flat.  (Dec,  Pr(M/.,ii.  p.636.) 

VarieHet. 

1  P.  A.  l  obtusjfolia  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.636.,  and  Fl.  Dan.»  t.  302.;    P.  A. 

ovklis  Hort. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 
P.  A.  2  acuUBiia  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  c. ;  Cratae^gus  longifolia  N,  Du  ffam,, 

4.  t.  34. ;  ?  P^rus  alpina  Wilid,  Enum.,  527. ;  which  has  ovate-oblong 

acute  leaves. 
'i,  P.  A.  3  undtddta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234.,  and  our  plate  in  Vol. 

II.,.has  the  leaves  flat,  oval-lanceolate,  broad,  undulated,  unequally 

and  deeply  serrated,  acuminated,  and  cobwebbed  above. 
$  P.  A.  4  angutHJolia  Lindl.,  l.  c,  has  the  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  concave, 

somewhat  simply  serrated,  woolly  above. 
S  P.  A.  5  ru^osa  Lindl.,  I.  c.  —  Leaves  large,  ovate-elliptic,  doubly  ser- 

rated,  shming  above  and  wrinkled,  white  beneath. 
S  P.  A.  6  cretica  Lindl.,  I.  c;  P,A.  rotundifolia  Hort.;  P.grzEi^cB.Horf. 

—  Leaves  flat,  orbicularly  elliptic,  crenately  serrated,  retuse,  cune- 

ated  at  the  base;  smooth  above,  and  hoary  beneath.     Branches 

cobwebbed. 
S  P.  A.  7  buUdta  Lindl.    Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234. ;    P.  A.  acuminata 

Hort, ;  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated,  blistered ;  closely 

serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  the  base. 

Deiciiption,  S^c.  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  30  fl.  or  40  ft.  in  favour- 
able  situations,  with  a  straight,  erect,  smooth  trunk,  and  numerous  branches, 
which  for  the  most  part  tend  upwards,  and  form  a  round  or  oval  head.  The 
young  shoots  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  with  a  mealy  down ;  the  leaves  are 
between  2  in.  and  3  in.  long,  1)  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  light  green  above,  and 
very  white  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  large  corymbs, 
2  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  are  bucceeded  by  scarlet  flruit,  which  makes 
a  very  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  autumn,  but  of  which  the  tree  seldom 
bears  two  good  crops  in  succession.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is 
young,  and  in  a  good  soil,  is  from  18  in.  to  2  f^.  a  year :  after  it  has  attahied 
the  height  of  15  fl.  or  20  ft.  it  grows  much  slower;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  very  slowly;  but  is  a  tree  of  great 
duration.  The  roots  descend  very  deep,  and  spread  very  wide;  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  less  affected  by  prevailiiig  winds  than  almost  any  other.  Li  the 
most  ezposed  situatioDs,  on  tae  Highland  mountainsy  this  tree  is  seldgin  seen 
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above  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  high ;  but  it  is  always  stiff  and  erect.  It  is  later  in  coming 
into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except  the  ash.  It  bears  lopping, 
and  permits  the  ^rass  togrow  under  it. 

Geography,  JSutory^  ^c,  The  white  beam  tree  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  nrom  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  also  of  Siberia  and 
Western  Asia.  Some  species  of  the  §  A^tJA  are  found  in  Nepal,  which  are 
probebly  onhr  varieties  oi  the  European  kinds;  but  none  have  been  yet  dis- 
oovered  in  North  America.  In  Britain,  the  geologic  sites  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  are  aknost  always  chalky  soils,  or  limestone  rocks ;  but  sometimes,  also,  cai« 
careous  clays.  Withering  says  that  it  loves  dry  hills,  and  open  exposures,  and 
flourishes  either  on  gravd  or  clay.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  varyin^greatly  in  magnituae,  accordinj;  to  soil  and  situation.  It  has  been 
known  to  writers  on  piants  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus ;  and  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  bearing  a  distinct  name  in  all  the  European  languages  shows 
that  it  has  been  long  fiuniliar  to  country  people. 

Propertiei  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  ^rain,  yellowish 
white,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  green  state,  it  has  a  strong 
smell,  which  it  retains,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  afl^  it  is  dried.  It  weighs,  in 
that  state,  55  Ib.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is 
mnch  used  in  the  smaQer  manufactures,  such  as  making  handles  to  knives  and 
forks,  wooden  spoons,  &c.;  and  for  mudcal  instruments,,  andvarious  turnery 
articles.  Combs,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  it  equaliy  durable  with  those 
made  firom  the  box.  It  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
carpenters'  tools,  and  walking-sticks ;  and  it  affbrds  an  excellent  charcoal  for 
maKing  gunpowder.  But  the  great  use  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  throughout 
Burope,  is  for  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  machinery.  It  is  universally  employed 
foT  this  purpose  on  the  Continent;  and  was  so  in  Britain  tili  cast  iron 
became  generally  substituted  for  it  in  the  wheels  of  machinery.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  both  by  goats  and  slieep.  Tbe  firuit  is  acid  and  astringent ;  but  it 
is  not  disa^eeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Dried, 
and  reduoed^o  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  bread,  which  has 
been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  Fer- 
mented,  the  firuit  affords  a  beer ;  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerfid  spirit :  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ;  on  wliich  account  the  trees  are  oraered  to  be 
preserved  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  may  be  increased, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  firuit  is  also  the  food  of  squirrels; 
and,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  hedgehog,  &c. 

As  an  omamentai  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a  definite  shape;  and  thus,  bearing  a  character  of 
art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situations  near  works  of  art,  where  the  violent 
contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesque  forms  would  be  inharmonious.  In 
summer,  when  clothed  ynth  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact  green  mass,  till  it  is 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  tree  is  attractive  from  it  smooth  branches,  and  its  la^ 
green  buds;  which,  fix)m  their  size  and  colour,  seem  already  prepared  wr 
sprinff,  and  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  that  delightful  season.  When  the 
tree  is  covered  wi^  its  fiuit,  it  is  exceedingly  omamental.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent  varieties  enumerated,  P.  A,  cr^tica  is  by  far  the  most  distinct :  but  all  of 
them  are  well  deserring  of  cultivation. 

Scil  and  SUttation,  A  calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential ;  and  the  tree  will 
not  attain  a  tunber  size  unless  it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  largest 
trees  in  Britain  are  at  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  stand  in  the  mar^ns  of 
open  woods,  or  in  hedgerows.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to  the  hifhest 
and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  tree  will  never  tail  to 
grow  erect,and  produce  a  regular  head ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  tree  is  better 
adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed  situations. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  The  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
varieties  be  grafted  on  stocJLs  of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  the  Cratse^gus,  and 
even  of  the  quince  and  medlar ;  whicn  trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 

3  p 
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iDBy  bo  redprocally  grtfted  on  the  white  bcMn  tree.  When  plaota  are  to  bo 
wed  from  ieed,  the  seeds  should  be  Bown  ■■  sooo  M  the  froit  u  npe;  otbef' 
wise,  if  kept  till  •pring,  and  then  sovm,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  apnng 
roDowing.  Wbeo  it  ii  inconveoient  to  ww  thnn  immediately  that  thcy  btc 
^ereJ,  they  mBy  be  mixed  with  «oil,  and  treatodiie  haw»  (lee  Pynia  «ucu- 
piria)  i  and,  if  »own  in  the  March  (bllowing,  the^  will  come  up  the  aame 
■euon.  Tlie  varietiea  may  be  propagated  by  cutungs,  or  by  Uyenng;  bnt 
they  root,  by  both  modes,  with  great  difficulty.  Layer»  require  to  be  made  of 
the  young  wood,  wid  to  remwo  attached  to  the  rtool  for  two  yean. 

ind  oT  the  htns  im  fhri?ortil)ire,'SrHMkM«^  4S  ,m  iS.med,  ™d  ffl  I^J"}^- ,  '5??^^""' 
la  Ibr  «Tlrani  crf  EdlnlHltgh,  U  HDprtoun  Hou»,  18  fTt  pi.nBd,  Md  «0  H-   hirii  j  lo  n^rOaA 
in  lh<  FERti  Nuncn  «  ,m  nl»r^,  ind  3Sft.W.  thedluneUr  of  Uw  minl  rt  in    ■nd  of 

siS  «TfL  iinsind;  firDnEiin.  «■  «",^g'^  f^^j^Sj^i^^^i^ssi  siiU 

ttltMlt  bi«ti.  " 

I  82.  P.(/(,>istmmb'dia  Ehrh.    The  intermediate  White  Beam  Trec. 

TJTK?.  Kau.,  lei.  i  AU.Ier  dt  Fooumebliau,  Ft.  i  ScliwwU««iet  Hebliuua,  Otr. 
Spec.  ChaT.,^c.     Leavet  ovate,  incisely  lobed.tomentosebeneath,  with  white 
appreMedtomentuni.    Corymbs  flat,   Fruit  eatable.  (2)«.  Proif .,  iL  p.  636.) 
raneUet.      De   Candolie   haa   described   the   two   following   forms   of  thi* 

T  P.  (A.)  (.   I   hlifA&a;  Crat»'gU8  latiBlia  Poir.  IHct.,  4.  p.M4.,    Dk 

HatH.Ar6.,\.  1.90.,  If.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  Sa. ;  S6rbus  laufaiia  Pm.; 

Cyatw^  dentata  ?TWt  J^  Por,— Leave»  browlly  OTate.    A  nadve 

of  iIm  wood  of  FontaiDebleau. 
f  P.  (A.)  1.  8    anguHifiiia;  P.   editlia 

HT«a.Bnim.,p.587.,  Wati.DeKd. 

BtU.,  t.  68.,  and  our  Jig.  640.   | 

Leaves  oblong,  wedge.«J:i^«d  at  ' 

the  base. 
Ducriplion,  ij-c.  These  trees  bear  so 
doae  aresemblanceto /'..^'ria.as  toleave 
Do  doubt  in  our  minds  that  they  are  only 
vftrietiei  and  subvorietiea  of  that  species. 
"thty  are  fbund  in  a  wtld  state  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Sweden;  and  perhaps  alao 
in  the  lughlands  of  Scotlsnd,  where,  ae- 
cordin^  to  Sr  W.  J,  Hooker,  P.  jttia 
variea  m  having  ^e  leares  more  or  lem 

cut  at  the  margui.    They  are  all  well  de-  .v^v 

sening  of  culture. 

1  23.  P.  (A.)  VKsrt^A  IVail.     The  ckithQd  Whtte  Beatn  Tree. 

IJfHliflcaUim.     WiilI.Cet.,  rg.;  l>>n'iM1ll,,£.p.Sf7. 

Snatyma.    PfTai  nrpalteili  Hort. ;  Siibui  TeUMs  Lodi.  (M.,  edlt  tS3S, 

Enfratimt.    Ttie  plite  iD  VoL  II. 

Spcc.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaves,  cymes,  ond  younE  branches,  dothed  with  wiiite 
tomentum.  Leavea  elliptic,  or  obovatei^iptic,  acuminated,  setrated  towards 
the  apex.  Corvmbi  branched  and  tenninal.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  greeoiah 
brown.  Habit  of  P.  j|'ria.  (^DotCi  MHL,  ii.  p.  647.)  A  tree  &om  20  ft. 
to  SO  ft.  higb,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kaoiaon,  introduced  in  1880.  Thia 
tree  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  long  broad  lcaves,  aud 
their  woolty  whiteness ;  and  also  fbr  being  one  of  the  very  latest  trees, 
whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  in  coming  iato  leaf ;  bein^  later  than  eitba 
the  mulberry  or  ash,     The  leaves  are  conspieuous,  on  their  lint  eipaiuion. 
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for  their  whitenefls,  paiticularly  underaeath;  and  in  autumn,-hefore  they 
drop  offy  for  their  fine  yellow  colour.  Judging  from  the  leaves  of  this  treei 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  sarae  as  P,  crenata  D,  Zhn  (No.  10«  in  p.  890.) ; 
but,  as  the  firuit  (which  we  have  never  seen)  of  P.  crenkta  ought,  from  the 
section  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  pear-shaped»  and  as  the  fruit  of  P.  ne- 
palensis,  which  is  produced  in  abundance  on  a  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is 
round,  they  may  be  distincL  So  striking  a  tree,  and  one  of  such  free 
9X>wth,  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  anv  couection.  The  two  finest  speci- 
mens  we  know  of  this  tree^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Messra. 
Loddiges, 

App.  u     Additional  Species  ofVyruSi  belongifig  to  ike  Section 

A  ria. 

P.  kamMondmaU  WaU.  Cat,  Na  67a,  Don*s  Mill,  8.  p.  647.,  Is  a  tree  crowing  to  Uie  height  ofSffft 
or  dOft,  a  nntive  of  Kiimaon  and  Slnnore,  with  oblong  pinnatifidly.lobed,  and  lerrated  leavet,  clothed 
wlth  wbito  down  bcneath.    Tbe  flruit  la  peaiHihaped,  red,  and  about  tfaeriae  of  a  oommon  mcdlar. 

P.  Umiia  D.  Don  {Prod.  FL  Nepai,  p.  137. :  Dee.  Prod,,  ii.  pi  631 ;  and  G.  2>m'«  Miil.,  il.  jil  622.)  bas 
teoadlj  dlipcic,  doubly  lemled  leavea,  wooliy  beooath ;  and  is  probably  only  a  varlety  of  P.  TesUta. 

j  iv.   Tormindria  Dec. 

SeeL  Char,y  ^a,  Petals  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styies  8 — 5, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcelpr  at  a]l  juicy,  top-shaped  at  the  base 
tmncate  at  the  tip ;  the  sepals  deciduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes ;  ia 
the  adult  state  plabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  peduncles  branched. 
(^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard 
to  habit  and  constitutioay  as  P,  A^ria. 

S  24«.  P.TORifiNA^Lis  Ekrh,    The  griping^ri/iM  Service  Tree. 

UaiUifleaHoH.    Ehrh.  Beltr.,  &  p.  92. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  fiadi  Don^k  MilL,9L  p.  647. 

Slfmem^mee.    Cratm^gm  tormliiiklla  Lht.  Ap.,  681.,  SmitA  Eng.  Boi.,  t  29a,  Fl  Dan.,  1 79a,  Jaeq, 

fi,  Amtr.,  1 443. ;  56rbut  torminiOia  Orant»  Auttr.,  p.  86. ;  the  MapleLleayed  SerYiceTree;  Ali. 

•ier  dei  Bois,  Fr. ;  Elabear  Baum,  Qer. 
Bagraomgs.    Jacq.  PL  Auatr.,  t  443.  ^  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  cordate-ovate^  feather-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed ;  when 
young»  slightly  downy  beneath ;  when  adult,  glaDrous ;  the  lobes  acumi- 
nate  and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  Seeds  cartilaginous.  (^Dec,  Prod.^ 
iL  p.  636.) 

Descripiion,  ^c,  A  tree,  growing  to  the  heiffht  of  40  ft.  or  50  d,,  with  a 
large  trunk,  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  brancnes,  and  forming  a  large  head. 
The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  marked  with  white 
flpots.  The  leavesy  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute 
angies,  like  those  of  some  species  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4  in.  long,  and 
3  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  bright  green  above,  and  slightly  wooliy  undemeath. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  iarge  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and 
they  are  succeeaed  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  brown  colour  wnen  ripe.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  most  others,  it  resembles  P,  A^ibl  ;  but  it  is  less 
hardy. 

Geographyy  Hitiory,  ^c,  The  grjping,  or  common  wild,  service  tree  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Germany  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  south  of  Bussia,  and  Westem  Asia.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges 
tn  the  middie  and  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  It 
eenerally  grows  in  strong  clayey  soils.  Miller,  in  1752,  says  that  **  it  was 
tormeriy  very  abuudant  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampstead."  The  tree,  it  is 
bdievedy  was  known  to  the  Oreeks  (see  p.  17.),  and  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  56rbus  torminalis;  though  this  name  mav  possibly  have  been 
applied  by  him  to  the  true  service  (56rbus  dom^stica).  It  is  figured  by  Gerard, 
who  says  very  little  of  the  tree,  but  mentions  the  fruit  as  cold  and  binding. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  is  at  Arley  Hall,  near  Bewdley,  for 
a  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  of  which 
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Propertia  end  Uiet.  The  wood  resemblea  thst  of  P.  iCria,  but  is  nithout 
ita  peculiarlj  Btrong  amell.  It  weighs,  when  newlj  cut,  65  Ib.  lo  the  cubic  foot, 
ana  when  dried,  46  Ib.  8  oz.  It  is  eDQployed  fbr  all  the  difierent  purposes  to 
which  that  of  P.  A^m  a  appUcable,  and  is  conmdered  rather  pref^^le  u 
fiiel,  and  for  charconl.  For  fuel,  its  value,  wben  compared  with  tbat  of  the 
beech,  is  ai  1038  to  1-540;  aod  for  charcoal,  ss  r068  to  1-600.  Tbe  fhiit 
is  brougfat  to  market  both  in  Englrad  and  Frence;  and,  when  in  a  state  o€ 
indpient  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  the  medlar.  As  an  omamental 
tree,  ita  large  green  bude  stroiiglj  recommend  it  in  the  winter  tioie,  aa  its  &ac 
taree-lobed  leaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  ita  large  and  numerous  dusten  of 
rich  brown  fruit  do  in  autumn. 

Soii  and  Siliui6on.  It  will  ^ow  in  a  soil  not  poorer,  but  roore  tenadous 
and  moiat,  than  what  u  suitable  forP.  ^^;  and  It  requires  a  ■beltered 
■ituation.  It  seems  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  tJian  thatapeciea, 
and  does  not  thrive  ao  welt  in  the  neii^bourbood  of  London.    It  is  profm- 
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jempl«il»d,lll.Mft.lil« 

•bms.  ahlcn  ii  Hl  ft.  blghj  tn  Wiluhln,  il  Langlnt,  AG  Tcmn  [^ntid,  Itll  KfL  hlgt 
mtLMjc,oiir—tej,Xyfrtpltotti,U  H  SOft.  hlgh  ;  at  KiDUi.lnthe  ddiwt;  dTH.  ^-w,, „.,.,. 
■ndlD  Uk  nei(bbciurln(  woDdi.  lii>san.Mgb.     inS^xwi,  it  WnrUti,  Mnui  plinlad,  ItiiJ 
blfb.    iD  ADRrti,  wiT  Viiniii,i[Brtic1ionUisI.e][t)ui,«r7Hni>liDtal,kii3DA.hi|lL 

App.  i.     Olher  SpeciesofV^rus  belofiging  to  tke  Sectioii 
Tormindria. 


<r.  ^mcT™ff.mC 

[J^"^_^6ta  ud 


utlTeiir  NoMlu 


n^  ud  oUicT  pwtf  of  the 


at  of  feod,  ludH  tfaa 
w  or  Bow-ltch,  bj  tha  , 
liBok  In^u  Itlown  j 


lwaMuiiliati|itauE.  JiHlciiif  t^oDi  thenwnTlnnln  Di.IIcxiik^ 
k  [frsB  ohlch  ouiAi-St£.fai/b«ii  tMdqkI  ta  wr  luuil  Kiik  oT 
.  tein.,«ndA.M3,£Hbeeiicii|il(dor  thcnilut^d**1,UU  ■  vir» 


Snt  Oor.  FMilii|ifHdiac,flit.  wlthiboncUn,B>dwllbiihaulSlHlbiItb*tip.  BlTUca,lsns 
lU  tbe  bnH  Tcrr  bilTT.  iDd  «hkwIuI  coniwctcd.  Pod»  (Mnc,  ■lchf oui,  crowitMI  wllb  tho  lohci 
tl  lh«  calii,  whtch  crc  loiDniloce  upoD  both  lurftcec.    Le^TO  pabnilelT  fobcd,  ilibioiu.  Fknrcn 

1 k_.  — ■'-^  ditpoied  In  ootjiBbfc  (Ua;.  JVnl.,11,  p.6)6.) 


t  25.  P.  TRiLOBA^i  Dec.    The  three-lobed-^RiiieiJ  Pear  Tree. 

•.     Dcc.Prod.,  E.P.83S.I  Diia>lHill,  S.p,ei& 

mWgul  trllobit^  LaiiL  Dtc,  i  p.  1&  L  ICL,  rWr.  Sm^.,  1.  p.  ESl. 

a>K  Cldr.,4<^.  LecTci fllBbroui. p^inuitcir  Lobed  ;  themlddlelDbe^labcdi  tho tidc  1ob«i, taimuiT 
IncuiicB,  Uafaed ;  Ifae  •coodiiTT  lobei  mTited.  (Dn.  Fnd.,  U.  p.  SSe.]  A  tre^  ■  nul»  oC 
Moont  Lebuanj  (Tawlng  la  IfaebelBfat  oT  Wft. )  uld  lo  hiT*  becD  iDlndDCMl  iBlSlO;  butor 

$  vi.  S6rbus  Dec. 
Stcl.  Cior.,^.  Petals  B[>reBding,  flBt.  Stjles  3— 5.  Pome  globose,  or  top- 
Bhaped.  LesTes  impari-piDnate,  or  mnnatelf  cuc.  Flowere  in  branched 
corvmbi.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees,  growinR  to  ihe  hei^ht  of  from 
80R.  to40ft.  or  upwnrdB.  Natives  of  Europe,  North  AmericB,  or  the 
HimalByaa.  In  thia,  aa  in  the  'pTeceding  ■ecdoa,  there  is  &  Tcry  great  con- 
(usion  oT  nameR. 

X  26.  P.  AURiCDLA^A  Dec.     The  euricled  Service  Tree. 

Und^laMimi.    Dec  Piad.,«.  p,SKi  Daa>  MIII.,&p.6tS. 

agmtm^mt.    Sfifbiu  ■■ITlculiU  Ari.  4«.,  t.  p  W. 

f^.Clar.,«c.     Lc^TCiof  SpelnaflH'- .----.-. ... .«.     »    .—...-. 

iHflet)  dlninet,  thc  rst  conDitc  wlth 

Tarietf  ftf  P.  pinull&ia.     IL  li  laid  ^ 

5  87,  P.  PiNNATi'piD*  Ehrh.      The  pinnatifid-/eatvrf  Service  Tree. 
Unmflcatlim.    Elirh.  fititt.,&  jlSS.:  amltfa  In  Enc.  Bat..  t  SSSi.i  Dcc.  Pind.,1.  p.  63& 
%iinivmci.    Siwltui  faftetd*  £iii.  Occ,  G. ;  Pf lui    hfbrMI  amO*  FL  BrU.,  Dot  oT  WUld. ;  Ih* 

£ii(rsI«W(.     Bi(.Bot.,Lt33l.j  ■DdauipUlelnVal.  n. 

Spec.  Char.,  if-c.  Leavca  pinnately  doven,  or  cut,  or  almost  pinnate  at  tbe 
base.    Tbe  petiole  on  tbe  utader  side,  and  the  peduncles,  hoariiy  toiiienio(e. 
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Pome  globosey  icarlet.  (J}ec»  Prod.,  ii.  p.-d30.]|  A  mitive  of  mountaiiioii» 
woody  places  in  Gothknd»  Thiiiing;ia,  and  Britain.  A  tpedes,  according 
to  De  CandoUe»  a  hybrid  between  P.  intensedia  and  P,  aucupitrb ;  growing 
to  the  heigbt  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  of  the  same  culture  as  P.  ^Tria.  The 
varieties  enumerated  below,  as  &r  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  hardiy  d^ 
senring  of  being  kept  distinct,  unless  we  except  P,  p.  p6idtila. 

ft  P.p.ilamugtmbta  Iim  Um  loiTet  OMre  iraolly  tbra  Umm  of  tiie  ipaeie^ 

$  V.  p.  S p^ndula,  S6ttouM  b^ida  pMuU  Lodd.  Cai.,  hjw  tiie  head  loote,  and  Uie  bnodM 

Knnewbat  penduloiu.    Tbere  li  a  Cree  in  Uie  MNith-weit  oonier  of  the  HorticuUiiral  So^ 

ciety'f  Gmrden,  tbe  fttilt  of  which  Is  red. 
t  F.pi.4  arbtaeuia  Dec,  Poir.  SuppL,  5.  n.  144.— 'DwarC  LeAflets  ckbKNM  \u  a  memire^obtaie: 

tbe  outermoit  utiudly  coDiiate.    A  natiYc  of  OennaBy.     If  it  a  Taitet j  of  F.  fnnmiiria  7 

{Dec.  ProtL,  JL  pi  63&J 

Siatitifet.  Flantf  oC  thif  kind  in  the  Horticultural  8odcty'f  Gaiden,  aad  In  Che  aiboieCam  ortbe 
MeMn.  Loddigei,  are  ftom  LSft.  to  SOft.  high,  after  beliig  LO  or  li  vean  planted.  In  Worceatenhiicw 
at  Cnmme,  a  tree,  80  yean  planted,  ii  45  ft  nigb,  thc  dlameter  or  the  trunk  84  In.,  and  Uwt  of  the 
hcadSSft.    InScDtland,  intheGlaigow  BotaiucOarden,  0110,15  7eanplanted,ii}$ft.hisli. 

t-  28.  P,  AUCUPA^RIA  G^ertn,     The  Fowler'8  Service  Tree,  or  MowUiun  Adt. 

Ideni^eaikm.    Gcrtn.  Fmct, flL  a  4&  tST.;  Dec:  Prod., S.  pi 6S7. ;  Dod*i MUL, S. pi 618. 

Sgmmmme$.  S6if»u»  aucupikria  Lfii.  $^.,€83.  i  Af^^iUui  aucup&ria  Atl.  •^uicken  T^,  Quick  Beaa^ 
wildAib,  wild  Serrioe,  wichen  Tree,  RowanTYee,  RowneTree^  Roan  Tree,  Roddan,  Routnr,  Ifoo»- 
tain  Serrice,  Witchen,  wild  Socb,Whichen,  Wbitten.  Wiggen  tree  j  Sorbier  dei  Oiicteius,  or  SarUer 
dea  OiMauz, /V. ;  Vogel  Deerbaum,  Oer. :  Sofbo  lalvatico,  HaL 

JOerivaiiom.  Tbe  Latin  name,  P.  aucuptiria  (the  Fowlerl  Pyrui)  the  fVencb  namec,  Sorbier  dei  Olie. 
leun  (the  Bird.catcher*»  Senioe),  ana  Sorbier  dee  Olieaux  (theBird  SNrkre};  and  the  Gennan  namc^ 

I  Vogel  BeerlMuim  (the  Bird'i BerryTree) ;  are  all  deriTed  from  the  «ic  madeof  the  benice  bybtad. 
catchen,  in  ali  oountrici  whcre  the  tree  growi  wiM,  and  fliem  time  immemorial,  to  bait  qKingM 
witb.  It  Is  called  the  Bfountain  Aib,  from  iti  growing  on  mounlaiaa,  and  the  ^niiM  of  iti  kayei 
bearing  lome  renemblancc  to  tboie  of  tbe  common  aah.  Witehen,  and  all  ItadenvatiTei,  bcar  rel^ 
tion  to  luppoied  powen  of  tbe  tree,  aa  a  protection  againit  wltcbei  and  evU  ipiriti. 

EfHtravingt.  Gcrtn.  Fruct.,  8.  t  87. ;  Eng.^Bot,  t  S37. ;  and  the  plate  of  ihia  ipecles  ia  oor  Seceoi 
Volume. 

i^e.  Char,^  ^c.  Buds  softly  tomentose.  Leaflets  serrated,  slightty  glabroiis. 
Pomes  globose.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  low  tree,  a  uative  of  alaiost 
every  part  of  Europe ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  miit  in  september. 

Varieties. 

t  P.  a.  2  JHtctu  Uiteo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

¥  P.  a.  SfdUii  variecitttt  has  variegated  leaves. 

1  P.  A.  4  yaj/^s»x/a  nas  the  branches  upright  and  rigid.  There  are  [dants 
of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society*8  Gtfden,  which  were  re- 
ceived  from  Mr.  Hodgkin  of  Dunganstown  Kurseryy  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

Descriptiott,  The  mountain  ash  fomis  an  erect-«temmed  tree,  with  an  or- 
bicular  head.  When  fuHy  grown,  like  eyery  other  description  of  Pyrus,  it 
assumes  a  somewhat  formaicharacter ;  but  m  a  young  state,  its  branches  are 
disposed  in  a  more  loose  and  craceful  manner.  The  bark  is  sinooth  and  grey» 
in  the  young  and  oki  wood ;  the  leaves  are  impari-pinnatey  and  the  leaflets  are 
serrated,  except  at  the  base.  They  are  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so  beneath ;  in 
which  last  respect  they  difler  from  the  leaves  of  P^nis  jS6rbiis,  which,  in  their 
young  state,  at  leaat,  are  downy  beneath  as  weU  as  above.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  for  the  iirst  three  or  four  yearB ;  attaining,  in  five  yeara,  the  hei^t  of 
8  ft.  or  9  fb. ;  after  which  it  bc^ns  to  form  a  head,  and,  in  ten  vears,  wiB 
attain  the  height  of  20  fL  This  hea^  wiD  continue  increasing  slowJy,  dioqgfa 
the  tree  seldom  grows  mucfa  higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century ;  afnr 
vhich,  as  it  appears  by  the  oldest  trees  that  we  have  observed  or  beard  of  in 
Scotland,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  The  tree  wiil  not 
bear  loppin^,  but  grass,  and  other  plants,  ^ow  weli  under  its  shade. 

Geographtf,  Hutory,  <^c.    The  mountam  ash  is  a  native  of  moet  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    It  is  found, 
also,  m  the  north-west  of  Asia,  at  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  other  regions 
of  the  most  northem  parts  of  North  America.    According  to  Pallas,  it  ii 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  aa  far  as  the  Easten 
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Oceail ;  and  firom  the  cold  mouatainoiM  woody  regions  of  the  nortb^  to  tha 
alpine  parta  of  Caucaaua  and  Mount  Libanus.  In  the  former  situation  it  i« 
a  low  snrubby  buah,  and  in  the  ktter  a  handaome  tree  of  the  third  rank.  It  ia 
found  xn  Japan»  and  probabij,  abo,  in  other  ishuids  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
Britaiuy  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedgea,  in  mountainous,  but  rather  moiat 
aituationa»  in  every  part  of  the  ialand,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Grer* 
manj,  and  Switxerland,  it  is  wild  in  ali  the  woods,  as  weli  as  ia  the  hiffher 
and  colder  regions  of  tbe  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italjr.  Tbe  soil  in  vrnich 
it  thrivea  best,  thoug^  moist,  is  not  boggv,  but  ratber  loamy  or  lighL  The 
aituadon  is  generally  more  or  less  exposSi;  for,if  crowded  by  other  trees,  its 
trunk,  like  wat  of  other  species  of  Pj^rus,  in  similar  situations^  never  attains 
a  large  size.  The  largest  trees  of  tms  spedes  in  Britain  are  those  in  the 
Westem  Highlands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  prefers  a  moist  climate  to  one  that  is  dry.  Withering 
justly  observes  that  it  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  unless  it  grows  in  a  ferdle 
soil.  The  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  Vifgil  was  aware 
tliat  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  pear.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
56rbus  syivestris  by  Matthiolus,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  plants,  down 
to  the  time  of  Gerard ;  who,  like  Piiny,  considered  it  as  a  species  of  ash. 

ProperHes  and  Utei,  The  wood,  when  dry,  weigbs  51  Ib.  12oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  homopeneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable  of  being  stamed  any 
colour,  and  of  takm^a  high  polish ;  and  it  is  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  of 
P.  ^Tria  and  P,  tormmaiis,  when  it  can  be  obtained  of  adequate  dimensions.  In 
Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood,  the  shoots  bein^  well  adapted 
for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  noops ;  and  the  bark  being  m  demand  by 
tanners.  As  it  will  grow  in  th^  most  exposed  situations,  end  rapidly,  when 
young,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  to  the  oak,  and  other  slow-growing 
species ;  and,  being  a  tree  of  absolute  habits ;  that  is,  incapable  of  being  drawn 
up  above  a  certain  height  by  culture,  it  lias  this  great  advantage,  that,  after 
having  done  its  duty  as  a  nurse,  instead  of  growing  up  with  the  other  trees, 
and  choking  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be  over-topped,  and  destroyed  by 
the  shade  and  drip  of  those  which  it  was  planted  to  sheiter  and  protect. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  aljMoe  labumum 
though  naturally  a  much  lower  tree  than  th^  mountain  ash,  will,  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  heigfat  of  the  latter  tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds;  and,  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
north  of  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times  of  great  scardty.  In 
Livonia,  8weden,  and  Kamtachatka,  the  berries  of  the  mountmn  ash  are 
eaten,  when  ripe,  as  fruit;  and  a  very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from  them« 
Evelyn  says  that  **  ale  and  beer  brewed  with  these  berries,  being  ripe,  is  an 
incomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wales."  They  form,  he  says,  a  tempting 
bait  for  the  thrushes ;  so  that,  '*  as  long  as  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  will 
be  sure  of  tbeir  company."  **  Besides  the  use  of  it  iot  the  husbandman'8 
tools,  goods,  &c.,  the  wheelwright  commends  it  Ibr  being  all  heart;  our 
fletchers  (arcbers)  commend  it  for  bows,  next  to  yew,  which  we  ought  not  Uf 
pass  OS&9  fiur  tbe  glory  of  our  once  Bnglish  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry 
VlIL  you  liave  \t  mentioaed;  and  there  is  no  churchyard  in  Wales  wittn 
out  a  mountain  ash  tree  pknted  in  it,  as  the  yew  trees  are  in  the  chiurch- 
yards  in  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  Xb^  year,  every  body  in  Wales 
religiously  wears  a  cross  made  of  tbe  wood ;  and  the  tree  is,  by  some  authors 
caUed  Fraxinus  cambiXKbritannica*"  (i/fi»tor'#  J^iie^.,  vol.  i.  p,  218.)  In 
Oennany,  the  fowleri  bait  sprin^es,  or  nooses  of  hair,  with  the  berries  ii  this 
tree,  which  they  hang  in  the  woods  to  entice  theredwmgs  and  fieidfares.  In- 
fused  in  water,  the  berries  make  an  acid  drink,  somewhat  resemblin^  perry, 
wbich  is  much  used  in  Wales  by  the  poor,  who  cail  it  diod-graviole,  ot 
eiavol  drink.  In  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  juice  of  these  berries  is  used  as  ao 
acid  for  punch.  (See  MartyTCi  MiUer,)  As  an  omamental  tree,  the  mountain 
ash  18  well  adapted  for  small  gardcns ;  and  it  is  also  deserving  of  a  i^e  in 

3p4f 
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every  plantatioii,  where  the  harbouring  of  Binging-birdB  is  an  object.  In  the 
Scottiah  HiffhlandB,  CKlpin  obeerveB,  "  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  ^  There, 
on  some  roo^y  mountains,  covered  with  daik  pines  and  waving  birch,  which  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  over  the  lake  below,  a  few  mountain  ashes  joining  in  a  clump, 
and  mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  ^SSdct,  In  summer,  the  light  green  tint  of 
their  foliage,  and,  in  autumn,  the  glowing  berricB  which  hang  cluBterin^  upon 
them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  they 
are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  htfge  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  fiimiture  with  which  the  sides  of  those  rugaed  mountains 
are  inyested.  (GUpnCt  Forest  Scenery,  toI.  i.  p.38.)  In  the  gronnds  of 
suburban  gardens  in  the  neishbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  mountain  uh 
forms  almost  the  only  tree  uiat  makes  agreat  dispiay  by  means  of  its  firutt; 
for,  thouffh  many  spedes  of  Oratie^gus  would  be  equally  eflfective  in  this 
respect,  they  have  not  yet  become  suffidently  well  known  to  the  planters  of 
sucn  gardens.  One  great  advantage  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardens,  is, 
that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never  grows  out  of  shape. 

PoeHcal  andiegendary  AUutions,    Ancient  poets  tell  us  that  the  Amaxons 
of  ancient  mythology  formed  their  spears  of  the  wood  of  this  tree ;  and 
Vireii  mentions  that  its  fruit  was  considered  as  sure  to  attract  the  tfanish  and 
bla<^bird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  (Sylva  Florifera,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  p.  87.) 
In  more  modem  times,  it  was  considered  a  preservative  agamst  witchcraft ; 
an  d  Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica^  says,  **  It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  druids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  obeerved  to  grow 
more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  those  dniidical 
circies  of  stones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  and  tbe  superstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly 
handed  down  to  them  from  early  antiouity.    They  believe  that  anj^  smali 
part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all 
the  dire  efiects  of  enchantments  and  witchcraft.    Their  cattle,  also,  as  well  as 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid 
will  not  forget  to  orive  them  to  the  shealings,  or  summer  pastures,  with  a 
rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  wbich  she  carefuUy  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the 
sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  same. 
In  Strathspey  they  make,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  momtn^  cause  the  sneep  and  lambs  to  pass 
throug^  it."    "  This  superstitious  behef,"  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Fhra  of  Ber^ 
widlr  i^on  Tweed^  remarks,  **  prevailed  aiso  in  Northumberland,  but  is  pro- 
bablv  now  extinct."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)    That  a  bdief  in  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  Yorkshire  appears  fit>m  the  fol]owing  extract 
fi^om  a  communication,  by  the  ceiebratea  euthor  of  the  Wanderingt^  to  the 
Mag,  Nat,  Hitt, : — *'  Whilst  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  afibrds  a  delicwus 
autumnal  repast  to  the  storm  cock,  the  branches  which  bear  the  berries  are 
well  known  to  be  an  efibctual  preservative  against  the  devilish  spells  of  witch- 
crafi.    In  the  village  of  Waiton,  I  have  two  smali  tenants :  the  name  of  the 
one  is  James  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Saily  Holloway ;  and  Sally*s 
house  stands  a  litUe  bdbre  the  house  of  Simpson.      Some  three  months  ago, 
I  overtook  Simpson  on  the  tumpike  road,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  cow  was 
getting  better,  for  his  son  had  told  me  that  she  had  fidlen  sick.    '  She'8  coming 
on  surprisinffl  V,  Sir,'  quoth  he ; '  the  last  time  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her, 
**  Jem,"  said  he  to  me,  looking  eamestly  at  Old  Sallv's  house ;  ^  Jem,*'  said 
he,  *'  mind  and  keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  ben>re  the  sun  goes  down, 
otherwise  I  wo'n't  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  the  cow."    **  Ay,  ay,  my 
lad,'*  said  I, "  I  understand  your  meaning ;  but  I  am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I 
defy  her  to.  do  me  any  harm  now."     '  And  what  has  Old  Sally  been  dk>inff  to 
you,  James  ? '  said  I.    '  Why,  Sir,'  replied  he, '  we  all  know  too  wdl  ^^at 
sbe  can  do.      She  has  long  owed  me  a  gmdge ;  and  my  cow,  which  was  in 
very  good  health,  fell  sick  immediatdy  after  Salljr  had  been  seen  to  look  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  comm^  on.  The  cow  erew  worse; 
and  so  I  went  and  cut  a  bit  of  wiggin  (mountain  ash),  and  I  naiied  the 
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bnuiches  all  up  and  down  the  oow-house ;  and,  8ir,  vou  may  see  them  there, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I  am  a  match  for  Old  Sally  now,  and 
she  can't  do  me  any  roore  harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  nang  in  the 
place  where  I  have  nailed  them.  My  poor  cow  wilTget  better  in  spite  of  her.' 
Aias !  thou^t  I  to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man  was  finishing  bis  story,  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by  the  schoohnaster 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Giipin  mentions,  in  his  Foreit  Sceneryy  that  often,  in  his  time,  a  stump 
of  the  mountain  ash  was  found  in  some  old  burying-phice,  or  near  the 
drcle  of  a  druid's  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  lormerly  performed 
under  its  shade.  On  this  passage  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes 
that  *'  a  branch  of  the  roan  tree  is  still  considered  good  against  evil 
influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  is  often  hong 
up  over  doorways,  and  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  to  neutralise  the  wlcked 
floelb  of  witches  and  warlocks."  (Laudef^s  GUpm^  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  We  have 
already  noticed  the  ciistom  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  of  planting  this  tree  in 
churchyards  in  Wales;  and  he  adds  that  "it  is  reputed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  iGucinadon  and  evil  spirits;  whence,  perhaps,  we  call  it  wHchen^  the 
boughs  being  stuck  about  the  house,  or  used  for  walkmg-staffs.*'  In  the 
Sylvan  Sketches  of  Miss  Kent,  the  following  remarks  are  quoted  on  this 
passage : — ^  In  former  times^  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
property  of  drivine  away  witches  and  evil  spirits;  and  Uits  property  is 
recorded  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song,  called  The  LakUey 
Wann  of  Spmdie$Um  Heughi :  — 

*  Their  ipellc  were  raln  j  Uie  boyi  rcCuin*d 
To  the  queen  in  sonowfVil  mood, 
Cijing  that  **  wltcbet  haye  no  power 
where  Uiere  la  roan.tiee  wood.*' ' 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a  line  in  8hakspeare'8 
tragedy  of  Macheih,  The  sailor's  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some 
chestnuts,  hastily  answers,  *  A  rown  tree,  witch  I '  but  tdl  the  editions  have  it 

*  Aroint  thee,  witch  I '  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  a  corruption." 
(p.  251.)  This  reading,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  given  by  several 
of  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  *'  Hone,  in  his  ReSgious  MysterieM^ 
gives  a  fiu^simile  of  an  old  drawing,  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which 
Our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a  roan  tree  cross  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  the  light  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite  spirit  firom  the  jaws  of  Hell." 
{Ilnd.y  p.  252.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  tne  same  superstitions  should 
ezist  also  in  India,  as  appears  fi^om  the  followmg  passage  fi^m  fiishop  Heber'8 
Joumaly  &c, :  —  Near  l^oitpoor,  in  Upper  India,  "  I  passed  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Mimosa,  with  leaves,  at  a  little  distance,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  brinff 
firuit  ?    They  answered  no ;  but  that  it  was  a  verv  noble  tree,  being  called 

*  the  imperial  tree,'  for  its  excellent  properties :  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
wakened,  and  was  alive  all  day,  withdrawmg  its  leaves  if  any  one  attempted 
to  touch  them.  Above  all,  however,  it  was  usefiil  as  a  preservadve  against 
magic ;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  tuiban,  or  suspended  over  the  bed,  was  a  perfect 
secnrity  a^iinst  all  spells,  the  evii  eye,  &c.,  insomuch  as  the  most  formidable 
wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  approach  its  shade.  One,  indeed,  they 
sflid,  who  was  very  renowned  for  nis  power  (like  Loorinite  in  the  Kehama)  of 
kiUing  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with  a  look,  had  come  to  this  very  tree 
and  gazed  on  it  intently :  '  out,'  said  the  old  man  who  told  me  this,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  '  look  as  he  might,  he  couid  do  the  tree  no  harm ;'  a  (act  of 
which  I  make  no  question.  I  was  amused  and  surprised  to  find  the  super- 
stition,  which  in  ^ngland  and  Scotland  attaches  to  the  rowan  tree,  here 
applied  to  a  tree  of  similar  tbrm.  Which  nation  has  been,  in  this  case,  the 
imitator;  or  from  what  common  centre  are  all  these  notions  derived  ?" 

Soil  and  SUualion,    The  mountain  ash  wiU  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  tops  of 
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mounuuDi,  in  Forfinhire,  as  high  as  2500  ft.  Heooe  it  is  an  exoellent  tree  fbr 
plantations  intended  to  resist  the  sea  breeze,  or  to  be  placed  in  exposed 
situationa ;  but,  whereTer  it  is  wanted  to  attain  a  laige  dze,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  in  free  soil  in  a  moiat  ciimate,  or  near  water,  and  in  a  situation  that 
18  open  and  airy.  Few  trees  suffer  more  from  extreme  heat  and  drought  than 
the  mountain  ash. 

Propagation  and  Culiure,  Plants  are  almost  always  raiaed  from  seed, 
which  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  its  bein^  eaten  by 
birds,  which  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  attack  it  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water  till  the  seeds  are 
separated  from  the  pulp,  and  they  may  be  then  sown  immediately ;  but,  as 
they  wiH,  in  that  case,  remain  18  months  iii  the  ground  before  coroing  up, 
the  common  mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is,  to  mix  the  berries  with  lig^t 
sandy  soil,  and  spread  them  out  in  a  ui^er  of  10  in.  or  1  ft.  in  thiduiess,  in  the 
rotting  ground ;  covering  the  layer  with  2  in.  or  d  in.  of  sand  or  ashesy  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  year.  They  are  then  separated 
firom  the  soil  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of^  ligfat  rich  soil,  being  covered  a 
uuarter  of  an  inch.  The  plants  having  large  leaves,  the  seeds  should  not  be 
oropped  nearer  together  than  2  in.,  which  will  ailow  the  plants  to  come  up 
with  sufficient  strength.  They  roay  be  sown  any  time  from  November  to  Fe- 
bruary,  but  not  later :  they  wiil  come  up  in  the  June  foUowing,  aod,  by  tbe 
end  o£  the  year,  the  strongest  plants  will  be  18  in.  high,  and  fit  to  separate 
fi*om  the  others,  and  to  plant  out  in  nursery  lines. 

SaiiMtict.    In  the  enviroos  of  London,  Uiere  are  treei  from  25  ft.  to  90  ft  hlgh,  at  Syoo,  KcDirood, 
and  various  otber  placet;  mnd  many  may  be  leen,  of  25  ft  In  height,  and  upwarda,  In  the  •ubttriMm 

Kdena  by  the  roadsidea.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagvbot  Park,  S2  yc«n  plantcd,  the  tree  is  £S  ft.  high ;  ia 
rham,  at  South  End,  18  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high  ;  in  Hertfordfhire.  at  Cheahunt,  16  jcan 
phinted,.tt  1«  17fl  htgh ;  in  Suilblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  70  yean  nlanted,  it  ia  90ft.  high;  in  War. 
wickshlre,  at  Coombe  Abbey.  48  year*  planted,  it  ia  28  A.  high.  In  ScoUaud,  in  Ayrshlre,  at  Bar. 
ganny,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  many  very  large  speciroens ;  In  the  village  of  New  DuUy, 
one  has  a  trunk  free  fktim  branches  to  tbe  height  of  20  ft.,  tbe  diameter  at  thc  base  belng  2ft.  Sin., 
and  at  the  polnt  whcre  the  branches  origlnate  2  ft.  8  in.  In  BanflUiire,  at  Gordoo  CasUe,  it  is  90  ft 
hl^,  tbedfamcter  of  tbe  trunk  2ft.  8  In.,  in  strong  loara,  on  clay  in  Cromarty,  at  Coul,  35  ft.  high ; 
tn  Forfarsbire,  at  Old  Montrose,  65  ^ean  plaiited,  and  50 ft.  faigh,  tbe  diameter  of  thetnink  2  ft.  lOin., 
«nd  of  the  beaid  40  ft. :  in  Ktrcudbnghtshire,  at  Cally,  is  a  tree,  25  ft.  hlgh,  with  an  orbicuUle  head 
90ft.  in  diameter,  and  branchcs  drooping  to  the  ground.  In  Ircland,  at  Dublin,  in  theGtesnerin 
BoCanic  Garden,  35  yean  plantcd,  the  tree  is  90ft.  high ;  In  Galway,  at  Cooie,  it  is  fiOft.  bigh. 
In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlits,  34  yeiin  planted,  il  is  90  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Hunich,  in  tbe  Botanlc  Gar. 
dcn,  94  yean  planted,  it  is  90ft.  higli. 

t  29.  P.  AMBRiCA^A  Dec.    The  Araerican  Senrice. 

IdenMlcaikm.    Doc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6f7. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  201 ;  I>on*s  MUI.,  8.  jl  GtS. 
^iumpmes.     56rtitts  americ^  Pk.  Fl.  Bor.  Amtr.,  1.  p.  941. ;  >FiUdL  Enmm.,  380. ;  &  «merfctea 

Tar.  fi  Mickx.  FL  Amer.^  p.  290. 
EngraohigM.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  L  51 ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spee.  Clutr.,  Sfc.  Leafleta  acute,  ahnost  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  as  is  rhe 
petiole.  PoDies  globose,  of  a  purplish  tawny  colour.  (Dec,  Frod^  ii.  p.  637.) 
A  tree,  closely  resembling  tbe  common  mountain  ash ;  a  natiTe  of  the 

'  woods  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Introduced  in  1782,  and  growiog 
to  the  height  oi  Id  ft.  or  20  fL  It  is,  a()parently»  a  more  robust-growing 
tree  than  the  European  mountain  ash,  with  laiger  leaves,  shining  above^ 
and  smooth  beneath;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  more  tender.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  dark  purplish  colour;  and  it  has  smaU,  dark,  or  pur- 
pliah  red,  fruit.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species,  "  In  the  leaves 
and  flowers  I  can  perceive  no  difierence  between  this  and  tbe  Euro- 
pean  P.  aucupana;"  and  Michaux  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  ihat 
species.  Pursh  says  that  the  berries  are  purple,  aod  not  scarlet,  as 
in  the  European  mountain  ash.  Torrey  says  that  the  berries  are  oopper- 
coloured;  which  agrees  better  than  the  description  of  Pursh  with  the 
appearance  of  those  prodiu^ed  by  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  tree 
appears  much  more  tender  than  the  common  inountain  ash ;  and,  though 
it  nas  been  so  many  years  in  the  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a  large,  old, 
haudsome  s|)ecimcn  of  it  any  where.     It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  tbe 
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commoa  moantain  ash.  On  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  fniit» 
and  the  laree  size  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  b  produced,  thb  species»  or 
xace,  well  aeserves  a  place  in  coUections. 

y  30.  P.  M icroca'rpa  Dec,    The  small-fruited  Service. 

Identiflcaihu.    Dec.  Prod..  S.  p.  636. ;  Dod*I  MilL,  2.  pk  648L 

SyMOMVMei.  56rtMM  aucuiArU  •  Miekx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p^  891. ;  5.  mier&ntiia  Dum.  Omnv.,  ed.  SL 
pu  461  i  &  microcfcrpa  Pk.  FL  Amer.  8ept.t  1.  p.  341. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^.  Leailett  glabrous,  acuminate,  nnequally  indMly  nerrated ;  Ihe  teeth  tipped  witb  a 
briitle-Uke  mucro.  Fetlole  glabnnu.  Pome  globoM,  searlet.  (Diae:  ProdL,  iL  p.  637.)  Anatire 
of  mountaint  oT  North  America,  ftom  Carolina  to  New  Casarea,  wbere  it  fbrms  a  low  tree  or  hirge 
•hfub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft  Aooording  to  Purth,  thia  fpecie*  ii  ▼ery  diatinct  ftom  P. 
ameridLna ;  from  which  it  is  diatinguithed  by  the  voung  branchet  belng  oorered  with  a  shining 
dark  brown  gloel,  and  by  having  nnall  Karlet  beniet.  we  thlnk  that  both  thit  and  the  preceding 
•ort  will  ultimat«y  prore  only  Tarietiei,  or  raoei,  ot  P.  aueupkria.  P.  miarocfcrpa  hae  not  ye« 
been  iotroduoed  into  Britain. 

S  31.  P.  So^mvs  GtBtifu    The  True  Senrice. 

IdetU^ftcaaon,     Ocrtn.  Fhict,  £  pk45. 1 87. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  6S7. 

Sifmomvme».    56rbue  dom^lca  Un.  ap.,  681 :  Pfna  domtetica  SmUh  in  Stig.  Boi,^  t,  SSOi»  Wallr. 

Jmt.  Bot.^  145..  .DoH*9  MUl.,  8.  p.  648. ;  the  whitty  Pear  Tree,  the  Sorb  Tree ;  Cormier,  or  Soxlder 

cuttlT^,  Fr.x  SixeTeiiiDgtbaum,  or  Spcnierbaum,  Qer. ;  Soibo,  ItaL 
Emgrmiag».  Ehg.  Bot, tSSa ;  Ocrto.  Fruct,2. 1 87. ; our/|ff.641; andtheplateinour filzthVolume. 

Spec,  Ckar,^  ffc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflets  serrated, 
▼illose  beneath»  but  l^coming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear- 
shaped.  (Dec.  Prod,^  iL  p.  637.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of 
Europe,  chiefly  of  the  middle  region,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Bar- 
barj,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  only  phints  of  the 
species  in  its  uncultivated  state,  which  we  know  of  in  England,  are  in  Wyre 
Forest  and  the  arboretum  at  Milford. 

Varieties.  Li  Du  Hamel  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  ForeU,  eight 
varieties  of  the  true  service  are  described;  but  in  British  gardens  only  the 
two  foUowing  sorts  are  cultivated :  — 

S  P.  S.  2  maitformit  Lodd.  Cat.,  bi  Corme-Pomme,  PV.,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Or  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticuitural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 
^t  P.  S.  3  pyrifamiu  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Poire,  Fr.,  has  pear-shaped 
fruit;  and  of  this  also  there  are  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to, 

Description.  A  tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling 
the  mountain  ash ;  but  attaining  a  larger  size,  and  bearing  much  larger  firuit, 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height 
of  50  fi.  or  60  fl. :  it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  fuU  size ;  and 
fives  to  so  great  an  age,  that  some  spedmens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwards 
cvf  1000  years  old.  It  grows  with  ari  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a  large 
pyramidal  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  grey,  like  that  of  tne 
mountain  ash,  in  young  trees ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  slightly 
reddish ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  in  old  trees,  is  rough,  scaly,  and  fuU  of 
cracks,  and  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the 
mountain  ash,  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  are  smooth  and  green,  instead  of 
being  downy  and  black ;  in  the  b^nning  of  sununer,  by  its  leaflets  being 
broader,  downy  above,  and  also  beneath ;  and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple 
ahaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P.  aucuparia,  and 
of  a  duQ  greenish  brown  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  comes 
into  a  bearing  state  when  it  is  raised  from  the  seed;  but,  when  sdons  from 
iruit4)earing  trees  are  grafled  on  seedfing  plants,  or  on  the  mountain  ash, 
they  come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years,  as  m  the  case  of  other  fruit  trees. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  iv.  p.  487.) 

Geography,  Hiitory,  ^c.  The  true  service  is  not  found  in  abundance  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  trees  of  it  in  the  middle 
region  of  France,  and  the  AIps  of  Italy,  than  in  all  other  countries  put 
together;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  Germany,  in  some  parts  of 
tfae  north  of  Afiica,  and  in  Westem  Asia.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  a  native 
of  difierent  parts  of  Britain;  but  in  Smith's  EngRth  Flora  there  is  no  positive 

•  3p  6 
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IntHtat  giveo,  ncqn  tlwt  oT  »  ioUtwT  tree  in  Wjre  For«t,  wai  Bewdiey, 

m  WorceBtMrfure.   {8ee  p.  28.)    Thw  tree  0«rhich  Btmds  on  the  propeity 

of  WiUiam  I^con  Childe, 

Eki.,  of    Kiniet,  snd  oT 

«hicfa  B  dnwing  hiia  becn 

JdndlvMit  touB  t^  the  EbtI 

or  Maunt   Norriat,  is  of 

very  great  aee,  and  is  now 

in  a  aUU  o(  decAy.     Tfae 

whittf  pear  tree,  as  it  ts 

there  called,  is  45  ft.  higb  t 

tihe  diaineter  of  tts  tnink, 

at  I  ft.  ftom  the  ground. 

is   1  ft.  9  in.,  and  tbat  of 

the  head  86  ft.     Our  en- 

graviog  of  the  tree  [Jig. 

644.)  utoascaleof  )  In. 

to  12ft.,  and  the  botani- 

al  cpecimen  ia  to  a  scale 

of  1  in.  to  8  ft.      MiUer, 

in  1731,  w/s,  "  The  dib- 

nured  sernceWBs  fbmerly 

laid    to    be  growing  wild 

tn  EnglaBd ;    but   uiiis,    I 

beheve,  wbb  b  mistake,  for 

severel    curioiu     persons 

have  stiictly  searcfaed  tfaose 

placea  where  it   was  nien- 

tioned  to  ^w,  and  could 

not  6nd    it;     nor    could 

they  learn  from  the  inha* 

Intants  of  those  countriea 

that  any  such  tree  had  ever 

grown  there."    Miller  adds 

tfaat,  though  abundant  in 

Itsly,  where  a  great  variety 

of  sorts    are    culuvBted, 

jet   it    is  very   searce    in  , 

Eneland,  "for,"  he  continues,  "I  ha«  not  seen  more  than  <">?  htfgEtree, 

which  wbs  lately  growiug  in  the  gardens  fonnerly  belonging  lo  John  Trades- 

cantj  which  tree  waa  near  40  ft.  high,  and  did  produce  a  great  quandty  of 

fruit  annually."     He  afterwards  mentioas  some  amallcr  trees,  growing  intbe 

^den  of  Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  at  Hammersmith,  whieh  produced  fruit,  &oti 

which  several  young  trees  faave  been  raised  b  the  London  nuTMnes.     bi 

1758,  MiUer  observes,  "  There  is  a  great  number  of  hwge  trees  of  "»  «« 

service  growing  wild  about  Aiibign?,  in  Francej  whence  the  laie  Ihikeof 

Kchmond  [who  was  also  Duc  d'Aubigne,  and  a  great  lover  of  plants]  brougbt 

ft  great  quantity  of  tfae  fruit.  and  from  tbe  seeds  raised  a  number  of  joung 

plantB  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussejt.-     We  have  repeatedly  eiamined  the  planta- 

tions  at  Goodwood,  in  search  of  Pyrus  Sdrbus,  but  have  never  been  able  lo 

find  a  single  plant  of  that  species.     The  tree  is  tender,  when  young,  ev|M  m 

France  j  and  it  is  eiceedlngly  difficult  to  raise  in  the  gardens  tfaere._   There 

are  but  B  few  gpecimens  of  it  in  EngUnd,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  ndghboiu-- 

hood  of  London ;  and,  for  the  last  30  jeers,  scarcely  any  plants  of  it  eould 

beobtained  in  anyof  the  London  nurseries,  eseept  at  Messra.  Loddigea  8,  «nd 

even  there  only  aince  the  yea  1815.      The  tree  appears  to  have  been  known 

to  the  Greeks  and  Ronians.     Pliny  inentions  four  aorts :  tbe  pcar-ahaped,  the 

applc^shi^,  the  egg-shaped.  and  a  kind  that  was  only  used  medicuially. 
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He  gives  direcdons  for  preserving  the  fruit  in  two  difibrent  ways ;  and  says 
tfaat  its  medicinal  qualities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  medlar.  Oerard 
evidently  confounds  tlie  true  service  with  P.  torminalis ;  as  does  Phillips,  in 
ioB  Pomarhan  Briiannicum,  when  he  says  that  the  tree  is  to  be  met  with  m  the 
hedgerows  of  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  as  also  in  other  parts  of 
En^and,  and  in  Wales. 

Propertiet  and  Uies,  The  wood  of  the  true  service  is  the  hardest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  indigenous  woods  of  Europe.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  no 
less  than  72  Ib.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish ;  but  it  must  not  be  employed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  twist  and  split.  It  is  much 
sought  after,  in  France,  bv  millwrightSy  for  making  coes  to  wheels,  rollers, 
cylinders,  blocks  and  pulleys,  spindles  and  axles ;  and  for  all  those  parts  of 
machines  which  are  subject  to  much  firiction,  and  require  great  strength  and 
durability.  In  France»  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood  for  making 
the  screws  to  wine-presses.  It  is  emploved'  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
in  countries  where  it  can  be  procured.  In  Britain,  the  wood  is  almost  un- 
known ;  though,  if  it  were  to  be  imported,  it  mi^ht  probably  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  box.  In  France,  the  fruit,  when  begmning  to  decay,  is  brought 
to  table;  though  it  is  not  highly  prized,  and  is  more  frequently  eaten  by  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  m  the 
parts  of  France  where  the  tree  abounds,  is  evident  firom  the  expression  of 
**  Ils  ne  man^ent  que  des  cormes"  being  used  to  designate  persons  in  the  last 
state  of  destitution  and  misery.  A  very  good  cider,  or  ratner  perry,  is  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  particmarly  in  Brittany,  which,  however, 
has  B  most  unpleasant  smell.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  537.^  Medicinally, 
the  firuit  is  very  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder,  m  wine,  to  stop 
fluxes  of  blood.  In  Britain,  the  tree  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one 
of  omament  and  rarity;  for,  though  its  fruit  is,  perhaps,  not  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  that  of  the  medlar,  yet  it  is  fbund  to  be  much  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  hence  the  French  writers  say  that  it  b  only  fit  for  the  most  robust 
stomachs. 

SoU  and  ^iuation.  A  good,  free,  deep,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation, 
are  essential,  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  grow  this  tree  in  Britsun.  From 
the  spedmens  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  sufler 
from  the  dimate  afrer  it  bas  been  five  or  six  years  planted ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  young  plants. 

PropagaHon  and  CvUure.  Seeds  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
France ;  and  from  them  stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fruit-bearing 
varieties  may  be  grafted.  The  true  service  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  hawthom,  and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be 
madeclosetotheground,  or  evenunder  it,  on  the  root;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  retard  the  scionpreviously  to  grafting  it,in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  some- 
what  in  advance  ot  it.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non- 
resinous  trees  to  graft  succcssfiilly.  We  have  only  seen  stools  of  it  in  two 
or  three  British  nurseries ;  and  there  the  attempts  made  to  raise  it  from 
layers,  or  by  inarching,  were  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  The  plants 
procurable  at  Messrs.  Loddices  aflbrd  no  exception  to  this  statement,  they 
being  almost  endrely  imported  from  France.  In  raising  the  true  service  from 
seed,  the  French  writers  direct  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  be  put  in  fiwnes  during  winter,  and  not  to  be  planted  in  their 
final  situation  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  If  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  France,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  England.  When  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  autumn,  they  come  up  the  following  spring.  The  first  year 
they  do  not  grow  above  3in.  in  height;  and  at  tne  end  of  four  vears 
they  will  not  have  attained  a  ereater  height  than  1  ft. ;  but  in  dght  or 
ten  years  they  will,  probably,  if  they  have  been  carefidly  treated,  be  8  fr. 
or  lOflhigh. 
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SMktiei.  lotheaiviraisorL(mdon.theiddeittrwappMntolMln«lldda4|oiniagtte ^- 

toD  Park  Nunerr,  «here  It  ww  protMbiy  planted  in  the  tlme  oT  London  and  Wlae.  the  fleld  foradng 
at  that  time  part  of  the nnnery ;  it  u about  40ft.  bifh,  wtth  •  tnink  18io.  in  diaaieter,  and  tha 
diameter  oC  the  head  45ft. :  it  bean  abimdantly  moit  Tcan,  but  not  every  year.  At  Syon.  at 
Puner*»  Croia,  and  at  Kew,  tbere  are  trees  fttmi  90ft.  to  SDft.  blgh,  whlch  produoe  frait  moct  yean  i 
there  are  alao  leveral  treea  In  the  arboretum   of  Maurs.  Loddigec,  and  in  the  Horticultural 


Society**  Gaiden,  ftvim  15ft.  to  SOft.  higfa,  and  from  8  to  18  yean  planted»  which  fruit  abundantiy 
atanoet  erenr  year.  In  the  Hammemnith  Nurwry,  there  l»  a  tree  25  ft.  high,  which  fhiits  every  other 
year.  In  Oonctshire,  at  Melbury  ParlE,  a  tree,  ettimated  to  be  800  yean  oUL  is  Mft.  bigfa ;  the  dia. 
mater  of  the  trunk  la  3  ft.  4in.,  and  of  the  head  36ft.,  in  dry  loam  on  eand,  in  a  •bdtered  iituatioa. 
In  SorTey,  at  Ciaremont,  it  ii  30ft.  higfa.  In  WllUhire,  at  Longleat,  iO  yean  planted,  it  iaSSft. 
bigh ;  at  Bowood,  40  yean  yean  planted,  It  ie  37  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  ofthe  hcad  94  ft.  InOxfbrd. 
shire,  fai  the  Oxftard  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  Tt  U  25  ft  bigh.  In  Pembrokeahlre,  at  Oolden 
Orore,  50  yeanpljmted,  it  is  aOft^hish.    In  BadnorBhire,  at  Maeslough  Ca«tle,  20  yean  planied,  it 

\i 
o 
tlie  only  faullgenous  trees  of  the  species  known  to  exiat  in  England :  it  is  bf  a  very  great  age,  in  a 


is27 

pUnted,] 

diameter 


ft  high.  In  Shropshlre,  st  Kinlet,  It  is  45(t  high.  In  SofMk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  18  yean 
«d,  it  is  18  ft  bigh.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coome  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  and  48  ft.  htgh,  tfae 
eter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  41  ft  In  WorcGstennlre,  in  Wyrc  Foreat,  ooe  of 
•M«  jnlj  faullgenous  trees  of  the  species  known  to  exiat  in  England :  It  is  of  a  very  great  age,  in  a 
■tate  of  decay,  and  is  about  25  ft.  high ;  at  Hagley,  9  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft  higfa ;  at  Croooie,  45 
tdanted,  it  Is  80ft.  high,  the  diaraeter  of  the  trunk  22  In.,  and  of  the  head  10  ft  In  Scotland,  in 
BanfMire,  at  Oordon  Castle.  36ft.  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Donar  Inati. 
tucion,  12  yean  planted,  and  18  ft  hlgh.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  60  yem  planfeed,  and  37  ft 
hlgh,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  23  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  24  ft :  in  the  Perth  yunery,25yean  planted, 
and  88  ft  high ;  at  Kinfkuns  Castle,  8  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Roas.«hlre,  at  Brahan  Castle^ 
45  ft  high^e  diameter  of  the  tnink  8ft,  and  of  the  bead  6ft  In  Ireland,  in  thecnTiroos  of 
DuUin,  at  Terenure,  15  yean  planted,  and  18  ft  high.  In  Galway,  at  Coole,  27  ft  high»  the  diamecer 
•f  the  tmnk  f  ft,  andof  thehead  S9lt  In  Louth,  at  Oriri  Temple^  20  yean  planted,  and  lOft  higfa. 
In  Sl^  at  Mackree  Castle,  32  ft.  high. 

P.  &hnftM  <M  Foreign  ComUrieg.  fn  France,  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  25  ft  hlgh.  In 
tbe  native  woods,  in  most  parts  of  Franoe,  it  forms  a  large.headed  tree,  attaining  the  heigfat  of  flOft 
and  upwards.  At  Verriires,  on  tbe  estate  of  Barres,  the  property  of  M.  Vilmorin,  and  on  some 
adjoining  estates,  are  numerous  trees  of  this  species :  one  16  yean  planted  is  22  ft  bign :  ooe,  wbich 
is  supposed  u>  be  firom  150  to  800  yean  old,  is  40  ft.  higb,  with  a  trunk  2  ft  6in.  in  dlameter;  an. 
other,  flrom  300  to  400  yean  old,  is  36  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft  in  diaraeter,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  34  ft ;  one,  between  700  and  800  yean  old,  is  45  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter, 
at  6  ft  flrom  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  50  ft ;  another,  of  the  same  age,  Is  40ft  high, 
wtth  a  trunk  3  ft  8  in.  in  diameter,  at  6  ft  ftnom  the  ground :  the  trunk  of  thls  last  tiee  is  oomple(el7 
hoUow;  but  it  has  a  reguliir  head,  and  continues  to  live,  tbough  not  to  grow  with  great  vigour.  At 
Nantes,  trBes,eOyeanplanted,  are  50ft  high,  in  the  gardens  in  theenvirons  of  that  town.  In 
Hanover,  at  SchwObber,  it  is  30ft  higta.  In  Saxony,  at  Wfiriitt,  64  ycan  planted,  It  is  30ft  hlgfa. 
In  Italy ,  at  Monaa,  29  yean  pfamted,  it  is  30  ft  high. 

5  82.  P.  LANUGiNo^SA  Dcc,    Thc  woolly-ieawd  Service  Tree. 

Identiflcatkm.    Dec.  Pxod.,  2.  p.637. ;  I>oo*s  MiU ,  2.  p.646. 

fymonffmet.    P.  hf  brida  lanugin^  Bort. ;  56rbus  lanuginbsa  Kit.  in  Litt,  and  LodtL  Cat. 

£ngra9ing.    The  plate  of  Uiis  spedes  in  our  Seoond  Volume 

Spec.  Char,y  S^c,  Biids  woolly.  Leaflets  seirated»  wooUy  beneath.  Petiole 
wooUy.  Pome  globose.  A  native  of  ?  Hungary.  A  kind  to  be  farther 
investigated.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  The  trees  of  this  species  in  Lod- 
diges^s  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the  HorticulturalSociety,  are 
very  distinct  from  any  other  sort,  and  appear  to  be  hvbrids  ^between  P, 
pinnatlfida  (p.9I5.),  and  the  common  mountain  ash.  The  general  form  of 
the  tree  is  fastigiate,  with  numerous  parallel  upright  shoots,  as  indicated  in 
the  plate.  The  fiowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mountain  ash,  but 
are  smaller,  the  flowers  are  frequently  abortive,  and  the  fruit,  when 
it  is  produced,  is  ^enerally  without  seeds.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy,  vigorous* 
^owing  tree,  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  is  well  deservini  of  a  place 
m  collections.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  mountain  &sh  which  is  some- 
what  lanuginose  in  its  foliage ;  but  which  does  not  differ  sufficiently  frora 
the  species  to  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  sort  before  us. 
Plants  of  this  variety  are  also  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society^ 

f  93,  P,  spu^RiA  Dec,    The  spurious  Serrice  Tree. 


Sngraving$.     Momch  Wcist,  t  &,  on  the  authority  of  WilW.  Sp.,  8.  pt  1002. ;  Wata.  Dend.   Brit 
t  S8L :  Itot  Reg.,  t  lisa ;  mirftg.  645 ;  and  the  ptete  in  our  Second  Voluroe. 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c,  Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ;  3  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  :  all  are  pinnate  beneath.  Petiole  gland-bearing 
upon  the  upper  side.  Styles  5.  Intermediate,  and  perhaps  a  hybrid,  between 
P,  aucupkria  and  P,  «rbutifSIia.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  trees  bearing 
this  name  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Gardcn  of  the 
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645  Horticultural  Society,  have  upright  slender 
branches;  glabrous  green  leave»,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  elder;  and  small  black  fruit, 
like  those  of  P.  orbutif&lia.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct  kind,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  col- 
lections.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  P. 
fambucifolia  of  Cham.  in  Lmn,,  ii.  p.  36.,  and 
of  Don^t  MilLy  ii.  p.  648.,  which  is  stated 
to  be  a  native  of  Kamtschatka.  There  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural  Societ/s  Garden,  and  one  at  Syon 
which  is  12  ft.  high.  In  the  Bot.  Reg,,  1. 1 196., 
it  is  stated  that  the  figure  of  this  species  in 
WaUon  is  by  no  means  that  of  P,  «orbif61ia, 
but  is  that  of  P,  pinnatffida ;  but  this  appears 
to  us  a  mistake,  since  P.  pinnatifida  has  red 
fruit,  and  the  figure  in  Dendrologia  has  black  fruit,  with  the  leaves  answering 
to  tbe  specific  description  given  above,  and  to  the  plants  under  this  name 
in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'8  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Varieiv. 

I  P.  *.  2  pSnduh  Hort.,  Sdrbus  hybrida  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  P.  spiiria 
fambucif5Iia  Hort.  Brit.,  and  the  plate  of  this  sort  in  our  Second 
Yolume,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  ver^  disdnct  and  most  inte- 
resting  kind.  Therc  are  fine  low  trees  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciet/s  Garden ;  and,  if  grafted  10  ft.  ot  12  fl.  high,  instead  of  only 
3f^.  or  4fl.,  as  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  pendulous  trees.  It  is  prolific  in  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  dark  purplbh  red. 

App.  I.     Additional  Species  qfP^rus  belonging  to  the  Section 

Sdrbus. 

V.foHofbMa  WalL  Cat,  p.  677. :  PL  AsiaL  Rar.,  S.  pi  81.,  1 189. ;  is  •  tree  growing  to  the  belght  of 
mt,  witb  plnnate  leaves,  and  ellipticJanceoIate,  mucronate,  leafleta»  pubeioent  beneatfa ;  with  white 
flowert,  •uceecded  by  ■mall  roundith  red  fhiit 

P.  kMna  Wall.  Cat,  pi  675^  and  Don't  MUL,  2.  p.  648.,  is  a  natiTe  of  Nepa),  wltfa  plnnate  leavea, 
and  numerous  leaflets,  rutty  beneath }  with  red  Chiit,  about  the  sise  of  thoae  of  tbe  oommon  mountain 
wh. 

Olkar  SortM.  There  are  aome  otber  namet  In  the  nuraery  catalogues,  which  are  probably  synonymee 
to  some  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  but,  at  all  erents,  we  can  make  no  use  of  them  here ;  tbe  ipeeies  and 
of  tbli  •ectioQ  bdng,  as  we  haye  already  observed,  in  a  sUte  of  great  ctmAuion. 


§  vii.  Adendrachis  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreadine,  each  with  a  claw,  and  a  concave  limb.  Styles 
2 — 5.  Pome  globose.  Leaves  simple,  the  midrib  bearing  glands  on  its 
upper  surface  (which  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  sectional  narae). 
l4owers  in  branched  corymbs.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
Aroerica ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  proUfic  in  flowers, 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  fruit.  They  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  division,  by  suckers,or  bygrafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 
This  section  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  general  appearance,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  as  a  distinct  genus ;  say 
Ar^ia,  as  it  was  before  the  change  referred  to  in  p.  879. 

*  34.  P.  ><RBUTiFo^LiA  L.JU,    The  Arbutus^leayed  Aronia. 

liet^^tkmtkm.    Un.  flL  8uppL,  S5&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pl6S7.  ;  Don*B  Min.,2.  p.  649. 

Sirmmmm^  ChUse'guspyrUbUa  ham.  DicL^\.  y.  8&  s  Arboia  •yrifbUa  Ptn.  Sym.,  fiL  pi  aSi  ?  Cyat»Vus 

seniU  Poir.  Suppl..  1.  pi  SgS. ;  af^spilus  arfoutirolia  Sckmidi  Jrb.,  t.  8&,  MiUL  DiU.,  t  lOa 
Bngra9ing9.    Scbmidt  Aib.,  t.  86. ;  and  onxjlg.  646w 

Spec.  Char.y  fc.  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  tomentose  be- 
neath,  especially  when  young,  the  midrib  in  each  glandulous  above.    Calyx 


arboretum  AND  fruticetum. 


(onieDtoBe.  Poroe  dark  red 
or  purple.  (Dec.  Prod.,  o.  p. 
637.)  A  aeciduouH  sfarub, 
B  nUive  or  North  America; 
introduced  in  1 700,  and  grow- 
ing  to  the  hcight  of  from  1  ft. 
to  6ft.  It  is  frequeDt  in 
coltectioDB,  and  known  in  the 
nuraeries  under  tbe  name  of 
jVopilui  orbutiroiiB.  It  ia 
prolific  in  flowera,  which  are 
produced  in  Mbj,  and  which 
are  followed  b^  dark  red  or 
purple  fruit,  which,  when  not 
eaten  by  birds,  will  remain  on 
the  bushes  till  the  foUowing 
April  or  May,  when  the 
plant  ia  again  in  flower.  This 
ecies,  whether  ai  a  buih, 


tK^'ish: 
of  white  i 


or    grafted 


jratted  atandard  hiEh  on  the  conunoD 
omBmental  in  spring,  when  it  is  covered  with  ita  profnsion 
ra  t  in  BUtumn,  when  ita  foliage  assumes  a  deep  red  or 
purple ;  and  in  winter,  aller  the  leaTes  have  dropped,  when  it  is  still  en- 
riched  with  its  peraistent  Ihiit.  It  is  propBgBted  by  lajers,  sucken,  or 
aeeds ;  but  most  frequently  by  Buckers.  There  waa,  in  1835,  b  reraBrkably 
fine  pUnt  of  thia  apecies,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Kur- 
aery  ;  its  brBnches  hune  down  gracefully  to  tne  ground,  not  in  onc  nuss, 
but  in  TBried  tuHs;  and  their  appeanince  in  autumn,  when  they  wereof  an 
intensel)'  purple  red,  waa  beyond  eipresBion  interesting  and  beautiluL 
PUntB,  in  the  London  nurseriea,  are  from  9d.  to  U.  eacb ;  at  Bollwyller, 
1  Iranc ;  and  at  New  York,  25  centB. 

*  P.  R.  S  mUmidia  Lindl.  iHorl.   Tratu.,  vii.  p.  889. ;  Don'4  MilL,  iL 

p.  649.)  has  tbe  fruit  globose  and  brown. 

•  P.  a.  3  ttrritina  Lindl.  {Horl.  Tran,.,  1.  c. ;  Don't  Milt.  I.  c.)  has  the 

leaves  shining  above,  and  velvety  beneath ;  and  the  fruit  late,  and 
party-colour^. 


■  P.  B.  4  pimila,  Jtf^ilus  pilinilB 

Lodd.  Cat.,(_Kr<aae,t.m.,and    ; 

our^i.  647.  and  649.)  Bppean 

to  be  different    Irom    the  two 

preceding  varietieB.     It  ia  a  low 

plant,    teldom    exceeding   1  ft. 

or   1B  in.  in  heigbt,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.    The  fruit  is  intemie- 

diate  in  colour  between  P.  nTbudf&lia  and   P.  melanocjirpa,  being  of 

B  reddish  black. 

•  35.  P.  (a.)  mblanoca'bpa  ty.     The  iAaf^-fnaled  Aronia. 
/ifcMMcadiiB.    WilM.  Enam.,  SSS. :  Dec.  Prad. 
tjgmmfiiri.    P.  artuUlMU  0  WilU.  Sp..  a.  p.  10! 
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Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c,  Leaves  oboyate-oblong,  acuminate, 
fierrated,  glabrous  beneath;  the  inidrib  glandulous 
above.  Corymb  more  crowded  than  in  P,  arbu- 
tif^lia.  CaXjx  glabrous.  Pome  black.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.637.)  A  natiTe  of  North  Americay  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina;  and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society'8  Oarden»  and  in  the  arboretum  649 
of  Messra.  Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  P,  arbutifblia.  This  variety,  like  ali  the  others, 
when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  haw« 
thom,  forms  a  truly  interesting  penduknis,  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque,  tree;  and  we  can  scarcely 
suffidently  recommend  it  for  smali  shrubberies  and 
suburban  gardens.  As  its  berries  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  Ro« 
siU;ee,  in  mild  winters  they  remam  on  till  the  following  summer,  and  ntix 
beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June. 

Variety. 

m  P.  (a.)  m.  2  ntbpubescetu  Lindl.  (Hort,  Traiu,,  vii.  p.  232.,  Don^t  MUL^  ii. 
p.  649.)  has  the  leaves,  when  young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabrou» 
m  the  adult  state.  •     • 

•  36.  P.  (a.)  floribv^nda  Lmdl,    The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

ideniffleaikm.    UimU.  HmI  TrtaiLj.  p.  9S0. ;  lindL  Bot  R«b.,  100(1$  I>on*f  Mill.,S.  p.  64a 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c,  Branches  cinereous,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong-lancelate, 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit 
spherical.  (x>rymb6  many-flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  (DoH*t 
MUl.y  iL  p.  649.)  Native  of  ?  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
black.  A  low  hardy  shrub,  with  pendulous  branches ;  flowering  in  May 
and  June  i  and  prolific  in  dark  purple  fruit.  The  leaves  die  off  of  a 
purplish  reid;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of  its  leafing  till  it  be- 
comes  naked,  is  highly  interesting  and  omamental.  Unless  grafted  standard 
high,  it  forms  a  drooping  orbicular  bush,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

ft  37.  P,  (a,)  depre^ssa  IJndl.    The  depressed  Aronia. 

IdeHi^fkalkm.    UndL  Hort  TVant.,  7.  p.  390. ;  !>»'•  Mffl,  8.  p.  610. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Stems  humbie,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomen- 
tose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped.  Corymbs  length 
of  the  leaves.  (Don^t  MUl.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  dark  purple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  d,  in  height, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  is  evidently  a  variety,  or  modification,  of  the 
jHieeeding  sort ;  and,  from  itS  profusion  of  flowers  and  fniit,  and  the  purple 
nue  of  its  foliage,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

A  38.  P,  pu^BBNS  iMidL     The  downy^branched  Aronia. 

Ideuiifieaiiom.    LindL  Hort.  Trana.,  7.  pi  832. ;  Don*i  MilL,  2.  p.  648. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branche.s  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate,  abruptly  acuminated,  smooth.  Fruit;  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  ouite  elabrous.  Corvmbs  loose,  and  many-flowered.  {DorCt  MiU., 
iLp.649?^  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  round, 
laige,  and  dark  puiple.  Both  this  and  the  foUowing  kind  have  the  robust 
fehage  and  hid)it  oiP.  Cham8em6)pilus.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5ft. ;  introduced  in  1810,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 

'  tions. 

3  Q 
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•  39.  P.  OBANDiTO^i.iA  Linil.    Tbe  Iwge-lemved  Aronia. 

LnmL  HoR.  Tnni.,  T.  IL  SK  i  U«U.  BM.  R«,  lUi.  i  IXn'!  MIU.,  1.  p. 

BoL  Bc(.,  i.  ii»i.i  ud  ouijig.eeo. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  8tem  erect,  atid,  as  wcU  u  the  braocheB,  ■oioothub.    Le^res 
obloDg,  or  oboTBte,  acute,  glabroui.      Fniit  epherical,  «iid,  f  — "  ""  "" 
ealyxes,   glabrous.      Corymbs    few^owered, 
coBTCtate.      Fniit  with  a  villou*  disk.   (Z>an'j    , 
MilL,  it.  p.  649.)     Native  of  North  America ;   j 
iutTDduced  in  1610,  and  SDwering  in  Hay  and    \ 
June.     Iti  flowera  are  wbhe,  its   fruit   dark 
puiple.      A  shruh,  growing  Iroiii  4  f^.  to  5  fl. 
hign ;  beariag  a  profunon  of  flowers,  and  dark   . 
ptirple  fruit ;  and,  on  that  account,  aud  also  on  I 
account  of  the  purple  tinge  of  its  leaves,  higbly 
ornemental.      Dr.  Lindlej'  conuders  it  as  the 
tnost  valuable  species  of  thia  divinon  of  Pjnsa 
tbat  ha«  tutherto  been  describeJ. 


{  ▼iii.  Chamiemispilus  Dec. 


Leaves  nmple,  g 
p.637.) 


UaMIUalicm.     UihJI,  ir 


Styles  8.    Potne  onte. 
te  corjmb.  (^Dec.  Ptd4., n. 


■  LmdL     The  dwarf  Medlar. 


Spec.  Cliar,,  ^.  Leeves  ovate,  serrated,  ela- 
brous,  except  bearing  on  the  under  surfice, 
wbea  young,  down,  which  u  deciduous. 
Flowers  white,  linted  with  rose.  (Dec.  Prod., 
n.  p.  637.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  rough 
mountunouB  pleces  in  Europe;  growing  to 
the  b^ght  of  5fLor  eft.,  and  flowering  in 
Hay  and  June.  It  waa  introduced  in  16S3, 
andf  is  occastonally  met  with  in  collections, 
There  M-e  plants  of  it  at  Messre.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  Camberwell  Nursery,  at  U.  M. 
eacb;  end  as  the  plentfonns  acompect  bosh, 
end  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance,  it  merits  to  be  much  more  extenaively 
introduced  into  collectiona  than  it  appears  ta 
bave  hitherto  been.  It  gnita  beaiitituliy  oa 
thecommoa  hawthom;  and,  iadeed,  whoevN 
has  B  quickset  hedtte  may  liave  a  collectioii  of 
«II  the  spedes  of  tnis  genue. 


App,  i.    Speciei  of  PjfriM  tuA  sufficienUif  hwwn. 

n,_'n™.,  la  p^Be,.  Ut  Mdn  of  Karth  Anaio, 


^Mmmlitm  D«.  Pivd.,  !.  p.  sn. ; 

SlbBiiuB^tebeiiltodcar.  bKciUi  but  tdt  Soim,  ■•  nll  h  rnilf,  «r 
r. mMnHifti  Hominiii.  irtn.,  188«,  p.  ne. ;  Drr.  ftwt.fc  ^637.)  hn 

^...  .  ^ -'■«rUyjtUow.iqimwbUn  ■ 

r*  DounliT  U  uubiBinL 


U  PoM  Hmitm,  <rith 

The  hutt  bU  tmi 

^tS8.i  ksuimiif 
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Genu«  XIX. 


1 


CYDCNIA  Totim.    Tre  QuincbTrbe.    Lin.  Syst.  Icosdndria 

Di-Pentag^nia. 

Idfmtifteatkm.    Toum.  Imt.,  699.  t  405. ;  Pen.  Srn.,  2.  (k  40. :  LlndL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trant.,  15.  p.  97. : 
Dec;  Prod.,  9.  p.  6a&  :  Don'i  Mill^  £L  pi65a  *        r-       • 

.VMoiifiNe.    Pfrv»  «p.  Li», 
DeritratUm,    From  ita  n«tiTe  place,  Qfdof^  in  Candio. 

DescHptiony  if-c.  Low  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  easily  {)ropagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn. 

f  1.  CvuLGA^Ris  Pen,    The  comnion  Quince  Tree. 

1dent{ficailo$L    Pert.  Syn.,  S.  a  40. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  pi  638. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p  65a 

^ptmuimeM.    FfxuM  Cyd6nUi  lim.  Sp.t  687.,  JflCf.  AuMir.,  X,  346.  y  C.  europce^t  5iiv.  Aib.  To$c.,  L 

J&^*^"^    J><^  Auatr.,  t  S4£ ;  Sav.  Alb.  Toac.,  L  pi  sa ;  and  ourplaCe  in  Vol.  II. 

Spcc.  Char,f  8fc.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  cntire,  tomentose  beneatli. 
Calyx  tomentose;  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  lesiV.  .  Stamens  in  one 
row.  A  native  of  rocky  places  and  hedgea  in  the  south  of  Europe.  {Dec^ 
Prm/.,  ii.  p.638.) 

Farietiet.      In  nursery  catalogues,  and  aiso  in  botanical  works,  there  ara 

senerally  five  or  six  varieties  designated  and  described ;  but  Mr.  Thompsoa 

nas  judidously  remarked  that  there  are,  in  reality^only  the  three  following:— • 

t  C.  o.  i  pyr^Qrmit  Hort.  has  the  fruit  pear-shaped,  and  may  be  coiIp 

sidered  as  the  normal  form  of  the  species. 
t  C.  V.  2  wuthfQrmit  Hort.  has  the  fruit  apple-shaped,  and  requires  to  be 
cootinoedf  by  extension ;  because  it  is  found  that  seedling  plants 
from  this  variety  and  the  preceding  one  are  not  quite  true  to  their 
kinda ;  most  frequently  producing  pear-shaped  fruit. . 
2  C.  9. 3  huiidtuca  Du  Ham.  nas  broader  leaves,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 
two  precedinff  kinds ;  and,  being  of  more  vigorous  erowth,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  being  used  as  a  stock  for  pears.  It  is  not  so 
good  a  bearer  aa  either  of  the  other  two  varieties;  and  the  fruit  ia 
not  of  so  deep  an  orange»  See  Hort  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fr.,  2d  euit.,  p.  155. 

Deicripthm.  The  quince  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous 
rambUng  branches :  the  bark  is  smooth  and  brown,  approaching  to  black ;  the 
leavea  are  roundish  or  ovate ;  dusky  green  above,  and  whitish  undemeath. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  the  petals  pale  red  or  white,  and  the  sepals  of  the 
same  length  as  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  succecded  by  large  fruit,  ^lobular, 
oblone,  or  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  colour  when  ripe,  and 
eroittiug  a  particularly  strong,  and  to  some  a  disagreeable,  odour,  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  apples.  According  to  Gerard,  the  fruit  is  hurtfui  to 
the  head  by  reason  of  its  stronff  smell ;  and  it  has,  when  eaten  from  the  tree, 
**  a  kind  of  choking  taste.*'  The  tree  is  of  inoderatelv  rapid  growth  when 
young ;  attaining,  in  four  or  five  years,  the  height  of  6  h.  or  8  ft. ;  and,  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height  of  15  ft. :  afler  which  it  continues  to  increase 
in  width  of  head  only ;  being  very  seldom  found  higher  than  I5il.  or  20ft. 

Geography^  Historv^  ^c.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  bcen  originally  a 
native  of  Cydon,  a  citv  in  Crcte,  or  Candia,  as  it  is  now  called ;  but  it  is 
much  roore  probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  island. 
It  is  at  present  considered  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  Germany, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  generully  found  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in  a 
■ituation  that  is  somewhat  shady.  The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  both  nations  wafc  held  in  high  ebtimation.  Columella  says, 
**  Quincet  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  htnlth ;"  and  Pliny  mentions  many 
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kinds,  someasgrowing  wikl  in  Italy ;  and  otliers,  that  were  in  culttvation,  and 
8o  loi^  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  oa  which  they  grew  down  to  the  ground : 
he  also  mentions  that  soroe  were  of  a  greeny  and  others  of  a  goWlen,  colour. 
The  only  Idnd  that  was  eaten  niWy  he  Bays,  **  was  the  yariety  grafted  on  the 
small-fruited  qinnce.  •  • .  AU  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  he  continues,  **  are  grown  m 
boxes,  and  placed  within  tbe  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  io 
which  men  wait  to  salute  theae  personages  as  they  come  forth  eyery  moming.** 
It  appears,  from  the  sarae  author,  that  quinces  were  uaed  to  decorate  the 
imi^es  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sle«ping-chamber8,  round  the  beds  ; 
whence  it  foUows,  Uiat  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there  was  anythin^  either 
injurious  or  unpleasant  in  the  smell.  Plinygives  directions  for  presenong  the 
fruity  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  boiling  them  in  honey;  or,  by 
plunging  them  into  boiling  hon^;  a  practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  fruit» 
m  Oenoa  at  the  present  day.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  quince 
into  Britain  is  unknown.  Oerard  and  Tusser  mention  it ;  the  former,  as 
growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  bemg  '* pUmted  ofbentimes  in  hedges 
and  fences  belonging  to  gardens  and  vineyards  :*'  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  rare  in  his  time ;  and,  indeed,  in  ali  probabiiity,  it  ha» 
existed  m  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  By  some,  the  tree  ia 
considered  as  indigenous ;  and  Phillips  states  that  quinces  grow  in  such 
abundance  in  soroe  parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  private 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quandties  of  iroro  100  to  200  gallons  in  a 
season.  (Pom.  Bnt,y  p.327.)  This  wine,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
asthmatic  persons. 

Propertieg  and  ITies,  The  wood  of  the  quince  is  sddom  found  of  sudi 
dimensions  as  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts;  and  the  tree  is  there- 
fore  cultivated  entireiy  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  pear. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itsdf,  and  never  raw ;  but  is  generally  made  into 
marmalade,  or  mixed  with  appl^  in  tarts.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Qumce  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  m  the 
same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  in  England ;  the  quinces  bdng  first 
ground,  or  beaten  into  a  pulp.  The  Portugal  qumce  is  oonsidered  the  best 
variety  for  marmalade,  as  its  pulp  tums  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when 
stewed  or  baked ;  and  becomes  much  sofrer,  and  less  austere,  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  This  is  also  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  for  stocks,  as 
its  growth  is  less  contracted  than  that  of  the  common  quince.  Independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  of  the  youn^  plants  for  stocks,  the 
quince  richl  v  deaerves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  acoount  of  the 
yelvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  paie  pink  fiower,  and,  above  all,  its 
splencud  golden  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  orange 
groves  of  Italy,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  quinqe  wu 
the  truegoiden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  For  omamental  purposcs,  the  common 
pear,  and  the  apple-shaped  varieties,  are  much  to  be  preferml  to  the  Portugal 
quince ;  because  the  latter  is  not  such  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit  is  not  of 
such  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Poetical  and  m^t&oiogical  Allunont,  The  quince  was  considered  by  tbe 
ancients  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness,  and  fruitfulness :  it  was  dedi- 
cated  to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  Paphos  were 
decorated  with  it«  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Roraans  were 
decorated  with  the  fruit ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  also  ate  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  discovered  at  Rome,  with 
three  quinces  in  one  of  the  hands  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof.  The 
Farnese  Hercules  has,  however,  wples  in  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  allcged, 
that  the  golden  fruit  thrown  by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  tbe  forbidden  tree,  which  the  Jewish  traditions  expressly 
describe  as  goiden,  was  a  quince. 

SoU  and  SUuation,  The  quince  prefers  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water, 
and  a  situation  open,  but  sheltered.     In  dry  soil,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fhiit 
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attains  any  Bixe ;  and»  in  eituations  exposed  to  high  winds,  the  firuit  wiil  not 
remain  on  the  tree  till  ripe.  The  finest  specimens  of  quince  trees  in  this 
Gountry  are  to  be  found  in  old  orchards,  adjoining  ponds ;  it  being  customary, 
formeny,  to  plant  a  quince  tree  in  every  apple  orchanL 

PropagatiKm  and  CMure,  Seeds  are  ripened  as  readily  by  the  quince  as 
by  the  apfde  and  pear ;  but  the  quickest  way  of  raising  PJAnts  is  by  layers, 
«niich  is  that  generalljr  adopted  in  British  nurseries.  The  quince  wili  also 
grbw  by  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumny  in  moist  sandy  soil.  The  tree,  when 
once  planted  out,  requires  very  little  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
suckers  from  the  root,  and  the  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem.  To  have  the 
fruit  of  a  large  size,  the  head  of  the  tree  ouffht  to  be  kept  open  by  thinning  out 
the  shoots ;  and  the  fruit  ought  also  to  be  uiinned  out,  leaving  no  more  on  the 
tree  than  it  can  well  mature. 

SuaUtica.  In  Uie  environt  of  London,  there  ue  tieec  from  15  ft.  to  SO  ft.  blgb,  In  ▼arioas  maiket- 
ordene.  An  old  tree,  in  tbe  Oarden  of  Uie  Hortieultunil  Sodety,  it  IS  ft.  biffh.  In  Radnonhire,  at 
lUesIouf  h  Castie,  there  if  a  tree  91  ft.  higfa,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  of  wbich  ia  10  in^  and  of  the 
head  82  ft  In  RuUandahlre,  at  Belvolr  CaiU<^  t6  yeart  plaatcd,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  In  Staflbrdahire,  at 
Roiieaton  Hall,  50  yean  planted,  it  ia  SO  ft.  higb,  in  moiat  soil  on  marL  In^Suflulc.  at  Flnborouah  Hidl, 
€0  yean  pbnted,  it  ia  16  R.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  20  ft.  In  Wilt- 
ahire,  at  Longford  Caatle.  it  la  15  ft.  high,  in  light  loam  on  molat  graveL  In  Worcestenhire,  at 
Haglejr,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high. 

£  2.  C,  siNE^NSis  Thotan,    The  China  Quince  Tree. 

Idemi^kaiHm.    Thouin  Ann.  Mus.,  19.  p.  Ii5.  t  &  and  a ;  Dec.  Pxod.,  £L  ^  63& ;  Don*l  MilL,  S 

p.  65a 
A/Mmtfme.    P^Ttu  sin^nsls  Poir.  Swwl,,  4.  p.  45S. 
Bmgrawktgi  Ann.  Mus.,  la  t  &  and  9.  j  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  ^c,    Leaves  oyate^  acuminated  at  both  ends,  acutely  serrated 
when  young»  a  little  yiilose,  and  when  adult,  glabrous.     Stipules  oblong* 
lineaTy  serrated,  the  teeth  glanded.     Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.    Calyx 

flabrous,  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafv.  Stamens  in  one  row. 
^ruit  egg-shaped,  large,  hard,  almost  juiceless,  and  greenish.  Seeds  in  each 
cell  about  30,  with  man^  abortive.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.p.  631.)  A  very  handsome 
low  tree,  very  distinct  in  appearance  firom  the  common  quince,  from  the 
shining  sur&ce  of  its  leayes,  and  the  r^lar  serratures  of  their  maipns. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  flowerine  in 
May  and  June,  and  producing  egg-shaped  greenisn  fruit,  which,  as  beK>re 
stated,  is  hard,  and  nearly  dry.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden  from  8  n.  to  10  (t,  high;  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  prin- 
cipal  London  nurseries. 

•  3.  C.  JAPO^NICA  Pert,    The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

IdemlifUaOom.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  4a ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  638. :  Don's  Mill.,  8.  pl  650. 

Sgaomfmet.    ?Ptn]s  Jap6nica  HtM^.  Ft.  Jap.,  SQ7.,  and  JSot,  Mag.,  t  6BS. ;  Chmomdles  Japteka 

LimdL  IJm.  TVmm..  13.  pi  9a 
Btraoimgg.    Bot  Blag.,  t.  6BS: ;  Morris  FL  Conp.,  1 1. ;  and  oiir J^.  65S. 


Spec,  Char.y  ^,  Leaves  oval,  somewhat  cuneated»  crenately  serrated,  gla* 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Stipules  kidney-shaped,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
mostly  2 — 3  together,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  gla- 
brous ;  its  lobes  short,  obtusCy  entire.  Stamens  in 
two  rovra.  (Dec.  Prod,,  u,  p.  638.)  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  China ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of 
the  year»  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water 
during  tlie  hottest  months.  It  was  introduced  in 
18 15,  and  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  British 
gardens,  in  whicn  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pyrus  japdnica.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation^  whether 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  lawn,  trained  affainst  a  wall, 
or  treated  as  an  omamental  hedge  pumt.  It  has 
also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  as  a  stand- 
ard;  and,  in  this  cnaracter,  its  pendent  branches 
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• 

and  numerous  flowers,  give  it  a  rich  and  striktng  appearance»  eapeciallj 
in  earlv  spring.  It  is  diificult  to  untte  with  its  congeners  by  ^afting; 
but,  if  it  could  be  grafted  standard  high  on  the  pear,  the  hawthoni, 
or  even  on  the  common  quince,  it  wouTd  form  a  raost  delightful  little 
tree.  It  has  ripened  fruit  both  as  a  bush,  and  against  a  wul;  but  the 
fruit,  even  when  ripe,  is  unfit  to  eat,  thou^  it  has  so  fragrant  a  smetl  aa  to 
induce  some  persons  to  keep  it  among  their  dothes.  l^e  plant  is  readiljr 
propegated  by  layers  or  suckers,  and  it  also  grows  by  cuttiugs.  In  the 
Romanee  ofNaiure,  a  vety  elcgant  work  on  flowers,  bv  S^ss  Twamlej,  the 
authoress,  speaking  of  this  shrub,  calls  tts  flowers  ^  fatry  fires," 

**  'niat  gleani  and  glow  anid  thc  wintry  •eene, 
lightinff  their  ruddy  beaoont  st  the  ran» 
To  melt  ftway  the  mow.    See  how  it  fidls 

In  drops  of  cnrstal  flrom  the  glowing  spniy-,  f* 

Wreathcd  in  deep  crimraQ  buda  — 4be  fiurj  fiiea.** 

Varielies. 

*  C.  j.  2  flore  6Ibo  has  cream-coloured,  or  very  pale  red,  flowers,  and 

forms  a  very  distinct  kind  when  in  blossom. 
A  C.  j,  3  fl,  sefni^pleno  has  red  flowers,  somewhat  semidouble.     There 

are  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensington  Nnraery. 

Statistfcs.  In  tiie  eayirona  of  London,  trained  againat  a  wall.  It  if,  to  Tarioui  plaeea,  fhmi  12  fk. 
to  15  ft.  hiffh.  In  Worcestenhlre,  at  Crooroe,  90  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  higb  agaiott  a  walL  In 
Scotland,  Tt  growSy  and  6i»wers  freely,  against  a  waR  at  Tbainston,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  at  Gmdoa 
Castle,  in  BanfPiibire ;  at  Coul,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty ;  and  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutberlaiidshirc; 
It  grows  wdl,  and  flowers  fteely,  in  ever}'  part  of  Ireluid. 

App*  i.     Other  Species  qf  Cydbnia, 

C.  Sumb6sh!a  HamilL  In  D.  Don  Prod,  Fl.  Kep.,  p  S37.,  and  Hm^s  MiU.,  9.  y.  890..  ia  a  natlire  oT 
Nepal,  witb  oordate  cntire  leavcs,  and  fruit  attcnuated  at  the  base,  like  that  of  tne  Cydooia  vvlgiris. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Rosdcea^  §  Pbmea,  nat  belonghig 
to  any  of  the  Genera  containing  hardy  Spccies, 

Haphiolepit  (from  ra;}A»,  a  needle,  and  iepis,  a  scale ;  in  reference  to  tbe  nar* 
row  subulate  bracteas,  lAndl.)  is  a  genus  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  with  crenulateo,  coriaceonsy  reticulated  leaves, 
«nd  terminal  racemes  of  wbite  flowers.  Judging  from 
the  species  already  in  the  country,  they  are  probably 
all  tolerably  hardy. 

R.  indica  liind).  in  Ltn.  Trans,  13.  p.  105.,  Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and  Don's  MilL,  ii.  p.  601.;  Cra^ 
tK^guslndicaZr.,  Bot,  Mag.,t.  1726.,  and  our^.  653.; 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  introduced  in  1806, 
y^hich  will  stand  in  the  open  air,  iu  warm  sheltered 
sltuations,  near  London,  as  a  bush ;  but  which  is 
safest  when  grown  against  a  wall.  In  its  native  coun- 
try  it  ibrms  a  low  tree ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  floweringfrom  February  to  August. 
Dr.  Sims  considers  it  to  bear  considerable  affini^  in 
habit  to  Ameldnchier  vulgaris  and  A.  Botry&pium.  (Sot, 
Mag,,  t,  1786.)  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew,  which  have  stood  out  since  1883 ; 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  which  ^-„ 
were  planted  out  in  1831.  ^^ 

R.  ialicffoUa  Lindl.  Bot  Rcg.,  t  651.,  and  our>^.  6 '4.,  is  a  natlve  of  China,  witb  lanoeolate  lcavvs. 
which  was  introduced  in  18M,  and  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kcw  sincc  18S3L 

R.  Hbra  Lindl.  Coll.,  No.  a  t  3.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p  6i)S. ;  Cktittt^gus  r&bra  Low. ;  MbsMm  md^iuIs 
Poir.i  is  a  native  of  China  and  Ckirhin.China,  wlth  ovate.Unceo]ate  leavcs,  and  reddlsn  llowen.  ft 
is  said  to  be  a  tree  growing  to  tbe  hei^t  of  90  ft.  It  wan  Introduoed  in  1890,  and  is  proltably  aa  bank 
Bs  the  other  specics.  A  piant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  bas  stood  out  againat  a  «iSd 
since  1831. 

R.  piUeostimoH  Lindl.  Coll.,  Vo.  &,  and  Don*s  Mill., «.  p.  601.  i  R.  fndica  3ot.  Rm.,  t  468.  ;  {«  « 
native  of  China,  with  lanoeolate  Jeaves,  while  petals,  and  brown  fllaroents.  It  ia  said  to  havc  been 
ntroducrd  in  18^ ;  but  wc  ha^e  not  sccn  thc  plant. 
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Jt  Jjwrrirl  IwtM.,  Da*'i  tWf,,  &  p  flOI. ,  CnM^ui  lodla  £«r. 
Ck*.,  p,  Sta  i  ii  >  lutln  ol  Cachln.Chln*,  whm  It  tmwi  u  th< 
lift^tDf3aft.,anil  pralim  adlMe  ftulL 

.  K.  mlTtUi  Dm'>  HiU.,  £.  p,  «OE. :  IttmOm  (jiItUU  B(mv  BWt., 
p.  1U&  I  U  ■  Irte,  ■  lullTe  of  Chliu,  i^th  cuDHlHdlcai  Jwh. 

Eriob6l7ya  (irom  erkni,  wool,  and  iofrM,  a  bunch 
of  grapes;  in  reference  u>  the  fniit  and  flowere,  which 
are  in  bunches,  and  wooUy)  TAndl.;  Dcc,  Prod.,  ir. 
p.  631.;  Dtm'M  Mm.,  ii.  p.  602.  This  ii  a  ^iu  of 
Japan  trees,  eversreen  in  their  foliage,  which  is  Isrge ; 
and,  iadependently  of  their  flowert,  strikinely  pio- 
turesque  and  ornamental.  The  species  are  airreadily  | 
propagated  by  grofting  on  the  comiDon  hawthom,  or 
on  the  pear  or  quince. 

E.  japinica  Lindl.  ;  JUibpilus  japdnica  Thvnb. 
Jap.,206.,y.  DuHam.,  iv.p.  146.  t.39.i  Lou-Koet, 
Japan.  (comifited  to  Loquat,  the  common  En^ish 
name of the pbnt) ;  Crsta^s  J^iiiu^Bibans,  thePor- 
tufuese   name)    Lovt.  Coch.,  p.  310.,  Bot.  Beg.,  t. 

S6A.,  and  oiXTjlgt.  655.,  and  656.)  has  long,  braad,  wrinkled,  elhpdc,  'serrBted 

leaves,  tomentose  beneath;  and  terniinal  panicles  of  white  fiowers,  which  nre 

Bucceeded  by  peai^hBped,  j'ellow, 

downy    fruit,   about   the   size   of 

large  ^osebemes.     It  ia  a  nattve 

of  China  and  Japan,  where  it   is 

cultivnted  as  b  fruit  tree,  and  bIso 

BS  being  omamental;  and  where 

it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ^ 

k  or  30  ft.     It  was  introduced  inta 

S  Europe  in  I7B4,  according  to  the 

'  2fouv.  DuHainel;  and  ic  is  found, 

more   especiallv  when  grafted  on 

the  common  thom,  to  stand  the 

winttfs  both  of  Peris  and  London 

against  a  wall,  with  Tery  little  pro- 

tection.  It  has  also  produced  fruit 

Bt  diffiroit  places  in  England.  under  glasa,  which,  when  well  ripened  in  a  stove, 

is  Dot  roucfi  interior  in  taat«  end  flavour  to  an  ordinary  plum.     At  Blithe- 

field,  in   Stafibrdshire,  the  loquat  was  fruilcd  in  pots, 

'      which  were  removed  from  the  stove  to  the  opcn  air, 

/       and  kept  there  froro  July  lo  the  middle  of  October,  in 

wder  to  give  them  a  period  of  repose  ei^uivalent  to  a 

winter  in  their  native  country.    After  ihi»,  the  plants 

were  replaced  in  the  stove,  where  they  be^an  tn  show 

flower  Bbout  the  end  of  December,  and  ripened  thrir 

N     fruitinMarchorApril.(8ee//ort.  TVonf.,  vol.  3.  t.  U., 

/     and  £.  of  G.,  edit.  1835,  p.  9S1.)      When   the  loquat 

™-  -  is  to  be  growii  for  ita  fruit,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  Nouv. 

Dn    Bamrl,  ihat   the   Cyddnia  vul^ris  would  form  a  betler  stock   fof  it 

than   the  ftata'giis  Oxyacintha;    beCBuae  ihe  nature  of  the  wood  of  the 

former,  and  its  rate  of  expansion,  comc  nearer  to  ihoae  of  the  loquat  than 

those  of  the  latter  do.     If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  grow  the  nlant  for 

itB  friiit,  the  first  step  would  be  to  procure  a  very  auperior  variely  dther  from 

China,  or  hy  raising  and  fi-uiting  soroe  hundreds  of  seedlinga  in  the  open  air, 

iu  Italy  or  Spain,  and  aelecting  thoae  plants  which  produced  the  largest  and 

best-flavoured  fruit,      Theae  could  be  perpetualed  by  grafting  on  the  quince, 

or  on  aeedlings  of  the  apecies;  and  ihe  plants  might  be  irained  Bgainat  a  wbII 

or  on  a  irellia  under  glaas,  or  agBinst  a  flued  wall  in  the  waimer  paris  of  the 

a«udi  of  England,  and  treated  hs  ihe  orange  Iree  is  there.     To  cultival^  foT 

iU  fruit,  any  vanety  that  may  accidentally   have  fallen  into  thc  hands  of  ihe 
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cultivatory  or  that  he  may  procure  from  any  British  sardeo  or  nursery,  ia  not 
to  do  justice  to  the  loauat,  since  many  o£  the  plants  to  be  procured  in 
nurseriea  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country ;  and  these  seedlings,  as 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  of  every  other  tree,  doubtless  difier  considerably  in 
the  size  and  quaUty  of  their  fruity  as  well  as  they  do  in  their  ieaves.  It  shouid 
not  be  for^tten,  that  even  the  common  white  beam  tree  (P}nis  J^na.%  and  tfae 
common  mountajn  ash  (P.  aucupi^),  in  a  wiid  state,  diifer  enceedingly  in  the 
quality  of  their  firuit;  and  that,  wnile  some  trees  produce  such  as  are  laige,  mild, 
mealy,  or  sweet»  those  produced  by  othen  are  extremdy  harsh  aad  austere. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fhiit  of  all  rosaceous  plantSy  and»  we  believe^ 
also  of  all  others. 

E.  elUptka  UndL  Zia  Ttuuk,  1&  pi  lOS.,  Dec  Prod.,  £.  d.  691.,  Don^  MUL,  8.  p.  608.;  MEt. 
pilut  CiMa  Uamitt.  Ifa  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl  Nep.,  pc  SS&ji  is  a  natire  of  Nepel,  and  lus  lesim 
flat  end  elUptic,  and  downy  ydlow  flruit    It  wat  Introduced  m  1883  %  but  we  have  not  aeen  tbc  plant 

£  eordkui  lindL,  B.  obtmaifiHa  Dec,  and  S.  cMiM»  O,  Don.,  are  ipedef  not  yet  .totzodocei 
{SeeA»i'«iriUl,t.p.eos!) 

JTagenScJlnA  (in  honour  of  F.  De  Kageneck^  ambassador  from  Holland  to 
Spain)  Emz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.  Prod.,  t.  37.,  Don^s  MUl.,  ii.  p.  522^  is  a  ge&us 
of  South  American  trees  or  slirubs,  of  wbich  only  one  species  is  as  yei  in- 
troduced. 

K.  craUegotdes  D.  Don ;  K.  erataegifoiia  Lmdi.  BoL  Beg.^  t.  1836.,  aod 
OMvfig.  657. ;  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval-lance- 
olate,  smooth,  flaucous  green  leaves,  and  crataegus- 
like  flowers ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  pro» 
duced  separateiy  on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are 
intensely  bitter;  and  they  are  used  by  theinhabitants 
of  Chili  to  cure  intermittent  fevers.  The  tree  is 
said  to  erow  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  in  its  native  coun- 
tr;^,  and  to  produce  a  valuable  timber.  A  plant  of 
ttus  species,  in  the  Horticultural  Societ^*8Garden,has 
stood  against  a  wall  since  1831 ;  and  its  foliage  has 
not  beoi  in  the  sliehtest  degree  iiyured  by  the  late 
severe  winter ;  and  it  is  now  (May  1.  1836^  coming 
into  flower.  In  all  probability,  this  plant  will  soon  be 
added  to  our  haray  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  It 
strilces  readily  by  cuttings,  and  it  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  the  common  luiwthom. 

K.  cbUmga  Ruis  et  Fav.^  and  K.  lamxoUUa  and  K.glumbsa  of 
the  Mme  authort,  are  qieciet  fVom  tbe  mountain*  of  Chiii  and  Peru, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduoed.  If  tbey  prove  ai  haidy  at  K.  crat«g<Adci  eeem  likdt  to  do, 
thev  wiU  be  raluable  additiona  in  an  omamenul  point  of  riew,  aod  perhape,  alto»  aa  «upplyUig  a 
medicinal  Utter. 

App.  II.  Half-kardy  Species  of  Rosdcea^  belongitig  to  tke 

Suborder  Sanguisdrbea. 

MarfafricArpa»  tetUus  Ruia  et  Piit.  FL  Per.,  L  p.  88.  t  a  C  d.,  Don's  M ill..  8.  p^  592. ;  S^wa. 
iietrum  pinnKtum  Lam.  THd.  \  Andttrum  bartAtum  Lam.  lii.i  i»  a  native  of  Braill,  and  otbCT  paits 
of  South  America,  on  arid  bilii,  wlth  white  pearUIike  fruit,  eMmblii«  Uiat  of  the  mlaUetoe;  but 
diflfering  fh>m  it  in  haTlng  a  grateAil  and  add  taste.  It  i  * 
oommonly  kept  in  greeo-hoUMs,  and  haa  ripened  fhiit  in  the 
Cambrldge  Botanic  Garden.  It  might  pomibly  patt  the  win. 
ter  in  the  gardena  in  Uie  neighbourbood  of  Loadoo,  on  con. 
■errativc  rockwork. 

Cercoedrnut  /btMergiU6\deB  H.  B.  et  Ktmlk,  No9.  Oea. 
Amer.,  6.  t.  BSd.,Dom's  MiU.,  t.  p^  59^:  Bertolbnla  gMMToldei 
ilfoc  ef  Sesse,  FL  Mex.  Icon.  Ined. ;  li  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Mesioo^  with  ellipUCjCoriaoeoui.  glabroua  leaves,  growlng,to 
the  helgbt  of  IS  ft  Flowen  and  friilt  incontplcuoui.  It  has 
not  yet  oeen  introduced. 

Aeahta  Vahl  la  a  genua  of  whioh  there  are  Mmie  ipeciCK, 
natlTei  of  Mexico,  wbich  grow  in  lituationi  at  a  low  t«m- 
pcrature :  bu^  tboogb  tbey  are  tcchntcally  oonaidered  ligne- 
oui,  ai  ttiey  do  not  grow  i^Mnre  half  a  fbot  or  a  Ibot  in 
beight,  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  more  tban  thii  gcticral 
notirc.    (Sce  Doa^s  MilL.  2.  p.  59S.) 

VotiHum  spMsum  L.  (Morfs.  Oion^,  lect  a  t  &  f.  5.)  Ii  a 
shrub  iiitroduced  in  1593,  and  growing  to  tbe  beight  of  3  ft 
'I^hc  leavf s  are  imall,  the  flowen  greenish.  the  flruit  baocatc, 
aml  (he  species  branched  It  is  a  native  of  the  iilandi  In  the 
Archi|tc1ago,  about  Constantinople ;  and,  thoiigb  an  old  tn. 
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babitant  oT  the  fraenJiouM,  i^  douUleit,  m  b«rdj  m  vamnj  planU  tbat  ar»  plarad  Mainit  tbe  con. 
wnratiTewan.  ^^ 

P.  cmtddimm  Ait  (Am.  1£m.,  t  89ftL.:  and  our;^.  6580  &•  »  ■hmb,  a  natiTe  oT  tbe  Canaiy  IsUndt  • 
intnNiuoed  in  177%  and  grDwlng  to  the  beicbt  of  Arom  5  ft.  to  4  ft.  In  the  gTeen.bouse.  it  Droducet 
Its  Howert  flrom  Jaouarj  to  April,  and  it  is,  doubtleia.  bair.hardY. 

CX^^da  Uietfdiia  L.  (flbr/.  JSUk.»  t.  31.  i  36.)  isaihrub,  a  natlTe  oftbe  Capeof  Oood  Hope  which 
bM  bMO  in  our  oreenJkouMt  f ince  1714.  It  U  interMUng  in  iU  notcbed,  atem.claaplns.  stUttoothed 
kaTMj  and,  with  C  obcordiia  L,  anotber  Capetpede^  weU  deMnrM  a  trial  asalnat  a  oonMrratiTe 
waD.    Botbgrowtotbeheifhtofdft.,andflowerftt)mUaytoJul7,orhrtcr.  ^^     v«««f«*t. 
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OF   THB  HARDT  LIONKOUS  PLANT8  OF  THS  ORDBR  CALYCANTHA^CBJE. 

All  the  IdndB  of  plants  of  this  order  are  Kgneous :  they  are  included  in  two 
genera,  CalydinthuB  Lmdl»  and  Chimon^nthus  lAndl.  Those  of  the  first  genus 
are  from  North  America,  and  quite  hardy  in  England ;  those  of  the  second 
are  from  Japan  and  China,  and  thrive  beat^  in  England  (at  least,  north  of 
London),  when  trained  against  a  wall.  **  In  the  stems  of  all  the  plants  be- 
longius  to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual  deposit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood 
around  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  very  imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on 
tbe  outside  nezt  the  bark ;  a  most  singular  structure,  which  may  be  called, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  A  good  figure  of  this  interesting  peculiarity 
has  been  ^ven  by  Mirbel,  in  the  AntuUes  deiScienoet  Naturelies^  vol.  xiv.  p.  367., 
who  originally  remarked  it  in  one  species,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  it  to 
exist  in  all.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  woody  tissue  of  this  order  ex- 
hibits  disks extremelylike those of  Coniferae."  (Dr. Umdley in  his Nai, SysU 
ofBotany,  p.  160.)  The  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  apparent  in  those 
of  the  genera,  which  are  as  foUows : — 

Caltca^nthus  LkuU.  Calyx  with  a  pitcher-shaped  and  rather  fleshy  tube, 
and  a  limb  consisting  of  many  lobes  that  are  lanceokite,  unequal,  of  a  lurid 
purple  oolour,  rather  coriaceous,  in  many  series,  and  imbncate.  These 
are  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  not  distinguishable.  Stamens  many, 
mserted  into  a  flesny  duic  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  many 
series:  they  are  unequal,  deciduous;  the  12  outer  ones  fertile,  and  thc 
inner  ones  sterile.  Anthers  adnate,  outward  in  their  position,  of  2  cells, 
which  open  loiiffitudinally  and  ontwardly.  Ovaries  many,  inserted  upon 
the  inner  fiice  ofthe  wall  of  the  tube  of  tbe  calyx,  and  tncluded  within  the 
tube ;  each  containing  l — 2  ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  style,  which  extends 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  simple.  Carpel :  intc^ment  some- 
what  homy;  seedsoIitaryfTom  the  abortion  of  one  ot  the  ovules,  ascending, 
its  hilum  opposite  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  carpel  to  the  calyx. 
Erobryo  witnout  albumen,  straisht ;  its  cotyledons  convolute,  its  radicle 
inferior.  Shrubs,  native  of  Noru  America.  Branches  brachtate.  Leaves 
opposite^  fcather-nerved,  rough.  Fiowers  axillary,  terminal,  lurid  purple 
in  colour,  sweet-scented.  Bark  and  leaves  sweet-scented.  {Dec,  Prvd,^  iii. 
p.  I.  and  2. ;  and  Lindl,  Nat,  Syst,  of  Bot,^  p.  160.) 

Crimona^nthus  UmdL  Calyx  with  oval,  obtuse,  unbricate  lobes  resembling 
bracteas,  the  inner  resemblmg  petals,  Stamens  nearly  equal,  persistent ;  the 
5outer  ones  fertile,  m  maturity  being  connate  at  the  base,  and  coverii^  over 
the  throat  of  the  tube  of  t^e  calyx.  Shrubs,  native  of  Japan  and  China. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  solitarilv,  from  theplaces  of  axils  of  old 
leaves;  extremely  firagrant  with  a  sweet  odour;  yellowish,  with  a  purple 
interior.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  (JDec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2. ;  and  Lindl,  J^at. 
Sysf.  ofBot,y  p.  160.) 
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CALYCA'NTHU8  Lindl.    Thb  Caltca'nthus,  or  AttESicAN  Allsfice. 
Ijmn.  Syit.  Icosdndria  Polyg^Dia. 

MfnliflcaUm.    U 

3.  p.  &  1  Tkm't  biiij.,L  I*.  va. 
,    C»lji*nUili|i,  i^,  L™.,  rr 


Jieicription.  DeciHuous  ahruba,  nitiTcs  of  North  America;  propagBted,  in 
Enelond,  hf  Isjers.  De  Candolle  states  thu  tlie  remoTal  of  thetenmn^leaf 
buaof  ■  sfaoot  causes  the  produclion  of  twonewflowerbuds;  andthu  by  tbii 
practice  a  succesaion  of  fiowers  during  the  wiiole  nmimer  niay  be  obtaioed. 
(IJec,  Prdd.,  iii.  p.  9.)  The  price  of  Uie  common  kinds,  iu  the  London  nur- 
cenrs,  is  7&i.  per  hundred,or  9d.  each;  at  BoUwjUer,  1)  fraoc;  and  at  New 
York,  from  37}  ceuts  to  liHlf  a  dollar. 

•  1,  C.  flo'hidus  L,     TTie  flowerj  Calycanthus,  or  Carolma  AUtpiee, 
Hnl^alem.    lia.  Sp,,  718.  i  NutL  Gen,  Anw.,  I.  p.31E.i  Dsc  Prod.,  &  p.  I. ;  Diin'>  MUL,  S; 

£n«niptogi,    BoL  Mk,  ISMi  DuHnn.  Arti.,1.  ttS  i  Lim.nL,t.MS.r  1. )  flulnip.  AIAl  Holi, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Wood  of  the  trutik,  and  e^iedally  of  the  root,  intensdj 
camphor-Bcented.  Branches  spreodingi  branchlets  tomentose.  Leaves  otsI, 
tomentose  Iwneath.  Flowersmostljabortive.  Fruit  to[v«baped.  .AnadTcof 
the  shaded  banks  of  rivuletn  in  Carolins.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  i.J 

Varietie*.     De  Candolle  gives  two  fanns  of  this  Bpedes. 

mC.f.  I  obliBgut,  leaves  oblone  {AH.  Hort,  Kem.,  ed.  8.,  3.  p.  882.);  and 

•  C.f.  8  ovHiu,  lesTcs  roundishly  ovete  (Ak.  H.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  3.  p.  882.). 
The  fbllowing  Tarieties  are  in  Loddiges's  CatalogueSor  1836;  and  plants 

of  most  of  them  are  in  thdr  arboretum,  and  tn  that  of  the  Horticulturd 
■  8  ociety ;  — 

■  C.f.  3  viplenilnliut  has  cut  leaves. 

•  C.f.  ijerax  has  fertile  flowers. 

■  C.f.  5  glaicvt  lias  lcaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

•  C.f.  6  inodorut  has  llowers  nearly  sceutless. 

■  C.f.  7  longjfoUut  has  elongated  leaves. 

■  C.f.  8  variegdlvt  has  vari^ated  leaves. 

Deicriptiov,  ^c,   A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  fbrm. 
■ng  a  dense  orbiculate  bush;  the  shoots  covered  with  brown  bark,  aud  ihe 
leaves  opposite  on  shortfooCstalks.     The  flowers 
grow   singly  on   short  peduncles  at   the  extre- 
mity  of  the  branches;  they  have  two  series  of 
luUTOW   thick   sepala,  which   spread   open,  and  . 
tum  inward  at  tne  top,  like  those  of  ihe  ane- 
mone  or  clematis.    Tney  are  of  a  dusky  purple 
colour,  and   have   a  powerful   aromatic   scent.  / 
Hie  plant  is  a  native  of  Caroliua,  and  was  in-  '- 
trodiiced  by  Msrk  Catesbv  in  1786.     It  was  not 
common   in    British   oardens   till   about    1757; 
when,  according   to  Miller,  many   plants   were 
brought  from  Carolina,  it  hBving  bcen  greatly 
increased  in  the  gardens  about  Charleaton.    It 
thriTes  best  in  a  Itght,   rich,   sandy  soil,   kept 
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nther  mout,  anH  in  a  shady  ntuation.     It  floweri  freely  rrom  Hay  to  August 
but  seldom  produces  fhiit  in  Bn^and.  The  varieties  differ  very  alkhtly  froro  each 
other.  The  l«rgeat  plantB  of  this  species in the  neighliourhood otLondon  ere at 
Pureer'!  Cross,  and  at  Syon,  where  there  are  bushes  from  6ft.  to  8  ft.high. 
•  8.  C.  (f.)  ot*u'ctis  WUld.     Tbe  giaacoaa-leaeed  Caljcanthus,  or  firtiU- 

Jlowered  Americm  AUtjace, 
MttiUc*am.    Wina.Eiiiim.,SS«.:  Ponh  FL  Serc  AEii«r,,p.397. 1 

Dcc.Pnid.,3.iLl. 
teuMS.    C.  nnUli  WaU.  Car.,  Ul.)  Llttil.  Sal.  Itit;  l.  «(■. 

(Mmp.Ah6.BiitK.,lb.i  Dam-iMm.,i.p.eea. 
£iwn>£v(.    Bat.  R«,  t  «M.  i  Oiriup.  Abb.  HoU..  t  S.  i  nil  mt 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Branches  Bpreadiug.  Leeves  ovat«- 
lanceolBte,  Bcaminate,  glaucoita  beneath,  mibescent>  I 
Flowers  lesa  odorous  than  thoee  of  C.  fliSridus.  \ 
{Dec.  Frod.,  iii.  p.  2.)  A  natiTe  of  Carolina,  on 
roountaina.  ThisspecieB.or,  sBwe  believe,  variety, 
which  wai  introduced  al  the  same  tiroe  as  C.  fl6ii-  , 
dus,  cloBely  resembles  it  ii)  ceneral  appearaiice ;  and  t 
requires  the  same  Boi)  and  culture.    According  to 

Punh,  die  flowers  arc  of  a  lurid  purple,  liiie  thoBC  of  C.  fldridus ;  but  thdr 
acent  is  not  bo  w^eeable,  and  ia  more  faint.  Wbether  there  is  much  difier- 
ence  between  this  sort  nnd  C.  (.  5  glaucus  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertainii« ;  the  plnnt  in  Mensrs.  Loddigeg's  arboretum  not  having 
flowered.  We  bave  tberefore  riitMaed  the  descriptioo  of  this  kind  as  a 
apecies,  in  defereace  to  Pursh,  Db  Candolle,  and  O.  Don,  thou^  we 
Btrongly  suspect  thet  they  are  identicaL 
Farielif. 

■  C.£.2i>W(»ui^^Nutt.Oen.  Amer.,i.p.  312.,  Dec.Prod,iii.p.8.;C 
oblon^foTius  Horl.  Bril.  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  elongated.    A 
native'of  North  CaroUna,  on  mountains.  (Drc.  Prod.,  iti.  p.  2.) 
■  3.  C.  LSVieA^TUS   WdM.     The  glabrou9-/CTTOerf  Calycanthus,  or  Jinmeo» 

Allij»ce. 
t^MlfaU—.    Willd.'  Eaum..  5».i  W.lld.  Hott  Benil.,tSai  Punh  Fl.  Sot  AiDBr.,  b  S58;. 
"~".0blAid«.,1.  p.31t;  GDlmp.  Ahb.  Ho)i.,t  &:  Dk  Frad,  S.p.<.i  Dod'!  HUL,  1  p.  «7 
ma.    C  »ni  taA*.  TL  Bor.  Ama.,  1.  p.  SIUl  )  C.  pcon. 


frwmavi.    WIIM.  Hort.  Bcnl ,  t  80- 1  OuinipL  Abb.  Hoti.,  t. 
f.;   BM.  Rt(,L  4S1.1  ind  ourjK.SSl. 

Spec.  Char.,  rje.  Branches  strictly  upright.  Leaves 
obkinK  or  ovate,  andgradiially  acuminated,Blightly 
wrinkled;  ihe  upper  surface  rough  to  the  louch, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  (liec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Cwolina,  on  mountMns;  introdiiced  into .; 
Britain  in  1806,  and  resembling  the  two  pr^ 
.  ceding  sorts  in  appearance  and  culture,  but  wlth 
the  leaves  more  pointed.  Vcry  probably  the 
C.  f.  4  feron  of  the  preceding  page. 

Genus  IL 


u 


CHIMONA'NTHUS  IMdl.    Thk  Chimosanthub,  or  Winter  FLonai. 

UnHptiUKm.    LtDdL  Bot  Rcg.,  L  «M.  ind  Ul.  i  D«.  Prud.,  3.  p.  £.  i  Dan'i  MilL,  3.f.f^ 
ammmn.    HorMia  Nea  Act.  Soc.  Nit.  Donn.,  II.  n.  lOT-  i  dlTCinthl  ta.  Llnn. 
Arltaliom.    FroiDctcfnAii,  wlDlcr^uidnMa.aflavfTi  In  illiuton  to  iKetauonoriti  Oowarini. 
Deuriplion,  ^c.     A  deciduous  ahrub,  a  native  of  Japan  ;  remBrkeble  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  whtch  are  produced  from  December  till  March,  cven 
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JD  ihe  c^Kn  gardra,  in  the  Dcigfabourbood  of  LoiidoD,  aod  taote  e 
tbe  plant  U  truDed  agBiDBt  a  wall.     Hie  bloHoms  are  produced  nn^ , 
axiU  of  the  leavea,  on  the  aboots  of  tbe  preceding  year,  uid  also  o 
proceeding  froin  tfae  old  wood.    The  bmI,  culiure,  &c.,  ue  the  mine  u  for 
Calyciiithui. 

■  I.  C  FBi^BANS  LbuU.     Tbe  Inignuit^tiuwmf  Chimonaiitbiu. 

MnMlllMMgK.     Undl.  BdL  RcC,,  1.  «M.  UL;  Dk.  Pnd.,3  t-*-i  D«'lllliL,I.p.6aE. 

^MnHnu.  UrcinUliii  «'cdi  IJm.  Sp.,  1T1&.  .<«.  MitC  JTw.,  ad.  L  toI  E.  p.  «90.  l  ID.,  CM. 
AK  Wv..L4fe,  L«.bL,I.MS.L£,  hirtUaMcnuit  W«  Jtf.  Akl  Wlt  &».,  11.  |t  107. 1 
OtHU  nr  tUbd  KiHiq/  jfMinL.STS,  lc.)  tlicWinlcr  Flovs;  CnlTCUte  4*  JiiFsa,  Fr.;  J*r^ 

E^tmitgi.  Kn^i?Anin^,  lc  ;  Alt,  HoR.  Kn^  «L  I ,  nL  1.  L  la  i  BM.Mu.,L«S.;  lu.  UL, 
I.  H&  L  1. 1  inddLrA.  GK 

%jec.  Char.,  ^iC.  Bark  apd  leaves  aceDtleu.    Flowert  protruded  before  the 
leavei,  Bobtary  in  tbe  old  axiU  of  leavea,  eitremely  odoroui,  jdkiwirii, 
and  purple  wichin.  Fruit  llask-Bhapod,  or  thicker  above  the  baM,ai)d  in  the 
upper  pMt  tapered  into  a  cylindraceouB  neck.  (Dec.  Prod.,  m.  p.  S.) 
Farirfiw. 

•  C.f.  S^i>di/?3nuLiDdl.fiot.ltec^t.451.[andourj^.6«a — Flowcn 
larger,  aod  more  spreadii^.     Fniit  oblong,  tapered  at  tbe  baae. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  f.) 
■  C/,  3  liletu  Horc  has  the  flowers  yellow  both  iuide  and  onlMde. 
Dacriptitm.,  ^c.    Deciiluous  BhrubB,  growing  to  tbehdght  of  611.  orSft., 
as  bushes,  in  tbe  open  ground,  in  Bfaeltered  siCuations  in  ihe  neighbouriiood  of 
London,  and  much   higfaer    ' 
whea  trained  asainst  a  waU. 
The  bark  U  whitiah,  and  the 
\    leaves  of  a  SDiooth,  shining, 
>\  light  grecD.   The    flowers, 
"*         '  '     re  produced  ii    "' 


JI  November  till   Harch   (aa 
17   tfae  Dame,  winler  flower  im- 

plies),    and  which  are  de-  \ 

ligfatfulty   and   re&eshingly 

fragTant,  Bcent  the  air  to  a 
canuderable  distance  round  the  tree.  ThU  apeciei  waa  introduced  in  1776, 
•nd  was  generally  treated  as  a  coDservatory  shrub,  till  within  the  lut  15 
years;  wfaen  it  waa  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  niore  efniecially  wheo  tniaed 
agsinst  a  wall.  It  is  dow  grown  in  moBt  choice  gardens  for  its  flowaa;  a 
few  of  whicfa  are  gathered  daily,  and  placed  in  the  drawringroom,  or  boti- 
ioir,  iu  the  aame  nrnnner  aa  violets.  The  plant  U  generally  pro|^Btcd  * 
by  Uyers ;  but  it  frequently  produc^es  aeeda,  from  which  many  ^antsnave 
been  raued.  The  Toriety  C.  f.  grandiflorus  has  the  dowera  ratfaerleH  fri^rant 
than  the  speciea,  but  they  are  much  more  omamental.  ThU  U  so  very 
dedrable  a  shrub,  od  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  their  beiiig 
produced  through  the  whole  of  the  vrinter,  that  no  garden  whatever  ought  to 
be  without  it.  In  the  amall  plots  in  the  front  of  suburban  street  houses,  it 
may  be  pUnted  Hgmnat  the  nouse,  and  trainod  up  sd  as  to  form  a  border  to 
one  or  more  of  tfae  windows.  In  all  gardens  north  of  London,  ic  deserTes  a 
woll  as  much  aa  any  fruic  tree ;  at  least  judging  from  the  meaaure  of  myoj- 
ment  wfaich  it  U  calculated  to  afibrd :  and,  south  of  London,  it  may  alao  be 
planted  as  a  standard  bush  an  the  open  lawn,  or  in  che  shnibbery.  'nieie  are 
remarkBbly  fine  Bpecimens  of  the  apeciea  and  varieties  in  tfae  garden  of  tbe 
LondoD  Horticultural  Sodety,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Twickenham,  at 
MesBTB.  LoddigeB'B ;  and,  as  sCandards,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  at 
Tooting.  The  price  of  pUnts  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nuraeries,  was,  cill 
lUely,  from  5i.  to  7i.  each;  at  present,  the  spedes,  and  C  f.  tijteiis,  are 
3t.  6d.  each ;  and  C  f.  grandifldruB  is  Tf.  6d.  At  BoUwyller,  Ifae  species  U  5 
francsi  and  at  New  Yorit,  8  dollars,  and  the  yellow-flowering  vuiety  1  doUar, 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE    ORDER    GRANATA^CEA. 

Thb  genus  Punica  was  separated  from  Jlfyrtacece,  and  formed  into  this 
order,  by  Professor  Don,  in  tne  Etiin,  Phil,  Joum.  of  July,  1826,  p.  134.     It 
contains  only  one  genus,  and  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  order  vvill  be  fo  und 
included  in  the  gencric  character. 

Genus  I. 


nn 


PU^NICA  Toum.     Thb  Pomegranatb  Tbeb. 

IdetUUkiUion.  Tourn.  Iiut,  1 401. ;  Lln.  Oen  ,  Na  (>18. ;  Gsrtn.  Fnict ,  1. 1.  S8w :  Dec.  Prod.,S.  pl  S.  \ 

DoD'tMUl.,2.  p;  6Sa 
8§namifme$.    TbeCaithaginlan  Apple ;  Grenadier,  Fr.  \  Gruate,  Gfr, ;  Mdograoo,  IttU. ;  Oranados, 


Deritmitom.    P&nica  is  nid,  in  the  Ndmveam  Du  Hamel,  to  be  derived  either  ftmn  pumieeut,  learlet 
in  allunon  to  the  •carlet  oolour  ofthe  flowert;  or  ttom  the  lame  word,or  pmtuetn,  both  «ignify. 
ing  **orCarthage;  **  ncnr  which  citj,  Fliny  tells  uii,  it  was  flnt  found. 

Gen,  Char,  Calyx  with  tts  tube  top-shaped ;  its  linib  with  5 — 7  lobes  ; 
their  asstivation  .Talvate.  Petals  5 — 7.  Stamens  numerous,  with  distinct 
filaments,  wbich  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side.  Style  1.  Stigma  1. 
Fhui  spherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  whose  lower  part 
fbrms  the  fruit^s  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tiona  by  a  horizontal  diaphragm.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  5-— 9  cells ; 
the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  ot  3  cells  only :  in  both,  the  cells  are 
sqiarated  by  membranous  partitions :  in  the  upper,  fleshy  placentse  extend 
fi-om  the  sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre ;  in  the  lowcr,  irregular  processes 
arise  from  the  bottom.  Seeds  very  numerous,  surrounded  b^  a  transparent 
shining  pulp.  Embryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short,  straight ;  its  cotyledons 
leafy,  spirally  convolute. — Small  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  branchlets  imper- 
fectly  square,  and  becoming  spiny.    Leaves  deciduous,  opposite,  more  rarely 

-  whorled  or  altemate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils ;  oblong,  entire. 
Flowers  scariet,  2 — 5  together,  almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon 
the  branchlets.  (Der,  Prod,,  m,  p.  3.^  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  co- 
tyledons,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  leaves  being  without  thedots  and  the  in- 
tramarginal  vdn,  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  the  ^yrtaces,  have  been  dcemed 
sttfficicnt  by  Don,  De  Candolle,  and  Martius,  to  distinguish  Pi^nica  as  of  an 
order  diatinct  firom  Jlfyrtaceae.  Lindley,  in  his  Infrwiuctum  to  the  Natuml 
8^t6m  of  Botany,  under  il/yrt^ceee,  has  arp;ued  that  they  are  not  so ;  and 
his  arguments  are  interesting  to  the  botanical  student.  We  have,  accord-* 
ing  to  our  general  plan,  followed  Don*s  MUler, 

JDescriptionj  ^c,    Low  deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africa,  and 
patnralised  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

1  1,  P.  Grana^um  L»     The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Idetti^fteatUM.    Un.  Sp.,  67&  ;  Dee.  Prod.,  3.  pu  &  ;  Don'f  Mill.,  fi.  p^  653. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stem  arfooreous.  Leaf  lanceolate.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  perfectly  indigenous. 

Varieties, 

5^  P.  G.  1  Hibrum  Dec.  {Prod.,  iii.  p.  3. ;  Trew  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  1. ;  Poil,  ct 
Turp,  Arhr,  Fr,,  22. ;    Schkuhr  Handb,,  i,  131.  b,;  Sinu  Bot,  Ma^r., 
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t.  183S.  i  umI  ourjig.  6M.)  ha»  the  flawm  red ;  pulp  of  faiit  red- 
dkh.  WiU  in  HBWTtanb  and  the  south  of  Europe,  aad  enduring 
eren  the  coldest  wtnterB.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iij.  p.  3.) 
a  P.  6.  2  ribrum  Jlore  plaio  Trew  Ebret.,  t.  71.  f.  2.,  baa  double  red 
flowere.  It  ii  cammon  in  ^ardeas,  and  ii  a  litrle  more  impadent  or 
cold  tban  tbe  preceding  vancty.  (I)ec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.^'.) 

■  P.  G..3  aibUocnt  Dec.  Prud.,  iii.  p.4.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  96.— Petala 

white.  Cal^i  ■lightly  yellowish.  Pulpof  tbefruic  of  a  pale  red.  It 
n  cultivatcd  in  gardens,  and  a  rather  uiore  tender  tbsn  P.  G.  ru- 
Imuu,  (Dcc.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  *.) 

■  P,  Q.  4  aibitceiu  ftore  plfno  I>ec.  bas  double  flowera,  which  are  nearij 

white.  It  is  cultivaCed  in  garileiu,  «nd  is  the  tenderest  of  all  tlw 
fonua  of  the  inecies.  (IMc.  Prod.,  iiL  p.  4.) 

■  P.  O.  5Jldvum  Hort.  bas  tbe  flowera  yellow,  but  ia  rat 


.  or  SO  ft.;  fbnning  a  very  brancby 
twiggj  tree,  aeldon)  found  wiih  a  cleor  Meni, 
unless  it  hai  been  pruned  up.  L)  a  wild 
■tate,  about  Marseillefl,  it  formi  a  tbornj'  . 
buah;  but,  in  tlie  gardtna  about  Nice  and 
tienoa,  it  ii  a  very  handaome  hmall  Iree, 
much  admired  both  for  its  fowers  and  its 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Berbary,  Persio, 
Japan,  and  various  parts  of  iVsia ;  and  it  kas 
been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
and  South  Ameriia.  In  the  Uimalayas, 
Hr.  Royle  inrorma  us  that  the  pom^ranaCe 
growa  wild;  and,  Blso,  that  itis  planted  near 

rilUges.  It  fonus  quite  a  wood  in  Mazanderan,  whence  tbe  dried  seeda  are  a- 
portrn  for  medicmal  use.  The  bmoua  jiomegraiiates  without  seeds  are  growii  b 
the  rich  icardens,  culled  Bullabsgb,  lying  under  the  Bnowy  hills  near  the  Caubul 
river.  ^hey  are  dedcribed  as  deHcious  about  Hat^labod,  and  throu^ioiit 
Penia.  "  xbough  gruwn  in  jnost  parts  of  India,  lai^  quantities,  of  a  nupe- 
rior  quality,  are  yeuriy  brougfat  down  b;  the  northem  merchanis  from 
CaubuI,Caahiuere,  and  Boudurwiir."  (lUutl.,  p.  sm.)  At  a  Ttrjr  early  period, 
the  pomesninate  appears  to  bave  attracted  che  aCtention  of  mankind.  It  is 
roentioDecTby  TheophrRstus  under  the  uame  of  Roa;  the  Phanicians  named 
it  Sida;  thc  Oreeks,  Cycinoaj  and  the  Romana, accanjing  to  Plmy,  Halua 
Punica.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  held  the  tree  in  greut  veneration.  It  ia 
mentioned,  io  tlie  OU  Testainenc,  as  one  of  the  fruila  discovered  iu  tbe  Land 
of  Promiae;  and,  while  ihe  laraeiites  sojoumed  in  the  wilderneas,  it  was 
■elected  bk  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  robe  of  the  epbod.  Tlie  two  large 
pillors  of  braas,  made  by  Himm  for  the  porch  of  8olomon'i  Teroplc,  were 
omamented  with  carvings  of  the  pomegnmate;  and,  from  other  pasaagei  in 
Holv  Writ,  a  wine  Bppears  to  hsve  been  niude  from  ic.  Pliny  spetdLs  of 
getCmg  a  colour  from  tfae  flowers  for  dyeing  cloth  a  light  red.  He  mentiona 
nine  varieties ;  including  the  sweet,  the  sonr,  the  temperate,  the  Bustere,  and 
thc  wine-Savoured.  The  rind  of  the  sour  kind,  he  says,  is  the  best  for  tan- 
ners  and  curriera  to  dress  cbeir  leather  with.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Qranada  ts  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  treea  pUnted  in  it  by 
tlie  Blours ;  wbich  ia  rendered  higbly  probable  by  the  arma  of  the  city  of 
Oranada  being  a  uplit  pomegranate.      The   earliest  mention  of  the  pume- 

Jrnnate  m  Biwland  is  in  Tumer^s  Herbal,  in  1&46 ;  but  it  waa  probably  iotro- 
uced  long  before  that  time  by  tbe  inonks,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  tbe 
religious  houses.  For  a  long  period,  it  was  kept  esclusively  in  bouses,  aiong 
with  orange  trecs ;  and  we  find,  accordiiigly,  tliaC  it  fruited  in  the  orangery 
of  Charl^  L,  a>  Parkinson  informs  ui,  under  thc  care  of  Tradescaut,  whcn 
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he  was  tfaat  king^s  gardener.  It  seems  to  havte  been  first  tried  in  the  open 
air  by  MiUer,  at  Chelsea ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bradley»  in  the  garden  o£ 
Cambden  House,  and  in  other  gardens  about  Kensington;  -as  tne  oldest 
Bpecimens  in  the  neighbourhood  o?  London  are  at  theae  phices.  At  present, 
it  is  in  most  coUections  as  an  omamentaL  wall  tree,  and  it  ripens  its  fruity  or» 
at  least,  produces  them  of  the  fuU  sise,  frequently»  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  fine  seasons ;  but  the  varieties  most  generaily  cultiTated  are  those 
with  double  flowers.  The  lai|^t  double-flowered  pomegranate  in  Bni^land  is 
snpposed  to  be  that  trained  against  the  waUs  of  Fulham  Plaiace»  which  is  at 
least  40  ft.  high»  and  50  ft.  brcwd. 

PropeHies  wnd  Usei.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit ;  and,  in  some  places»  as  a  hedge  plant,  It  is  also  grown  as  an 
omamental  tree ;  the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  the 
head  afterwards  allowed  to  spresKl,  and  droop  down  on  every  side.  In  the  con- 
servatories  in  the  neiglibourfaood  of  Paris,  and  in  France  generally,  the  double- 
flowered  variety  is  puiBted  in  large  boxes,  and  treated  like  the  orange  tree.  For 
thia  pnrpoee^  yoong  piants  are  grown  in  the  orange  nurseries  about  Nice  and 
Genoo,  aod  ezported  to  difoent  parts  of  the  world.  Both  the  sinffle  and  the 
doable4lowered  varieties  are  very  fi^uently  trained  against  waTls,  both  in 
Franceaiid  Italy ;  and  the  more  ingenious  cuLtivators  intermingle  the  branches 
of  the  one  sort  witfa  tfaose  of  tfae  otfaer»  so  as  to  make  a  display  of  botfa  doubie 
flowera  and  firuit,  i^iparently  on  tfae  same  tree.  The  pulp  whicfa  encloses  tfae 
aeeds  is  aometimes  acid»  sometimes  sweet ;  and,  in  other  cases,  vinous,  astrin* 
^nty  and  refreshing.  A  syrup  is  made  firom  this  pulp  by  the  drumsts,  which 
is  employed  as  an  astringent  and  detei^nt;  the  dned  flowers  are  Ukewise  kept 
in  shopsy  for  making  infusions  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Bacon-reoommends 
tfae  jmce  of  pomegranates  as  good  for  liver  complaints ;  and  WoodvUle  say» 
that  it  is  preferalue  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  the 
firuiry  on  acoount  of  its  astrini^nt  properties,  has  been  used  as  a,  substitute 
fi>r  ^lsy  in  making  ink ;  and  is  said  to  be  stili  employed,  in  some  parts  of 
Oermany,  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Blr.  Royle  informs  us,  the  rind  of  the  firuit,  caUed  naspa!,  "  being  very  astrin- 
gent»  is  used  in  medicine,  as  weil  as  in  dyeing.  The  employment,  by  the 
natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  root  for  the  expulsion  ot  the  tape-wormy 
being  now  weU  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Fleminff,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a 
valuable  roedicine  may  fidl,  as  this  property  was  weU  known  to  Dioscorides ; 
L  c  154."  {IUumL,  p.  208.) 

PoeHcal^  myihological,  and  legendary  AUutionM.  The  pomegranate  is  men- 
tioned  by  the  earUest  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Ceres  discovered  that 
Flttto  had  stolen  her  oaughter  Proserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  eamestly 
to  restore  her,  that  fae  consented,  provided  sfae  faad  eaten  notliing  during  her 
residence  in  the  infemal  reeions.  Unfortunately,  whUe  walking  in  tfae  Elysian 
Fields,  Proserpine  had  gauered  a  pom^granate,  and  eaten  seven  grains  of  it ; 
and  had  been  observed  by  Ascalf^nus ;  who,  informing  Pluto  of  tne  fiict,  was 
tumed  by  Ceres  into  an  owl  for  his  interlerence.  (Ovid,  MeL,  v.  f.  6. ;  Ftut,  iv. 
T.417.)  Nicholas  Rapin,  in  fais  poem  entitled  Les  Pkdiirt  du  Geniiihomme 
O^ampetre,  publisfaed  in  1583,^ive8  tfaefollowing  ori^  to  tfae  pomegranate: — 
A  young  girl  of  Scytfaia  havmg  consnlted  the  divmers  to  know  her  fortune, 
was  told  by  them  that  she  was  destined  one  day  to  wear  a  crown.  This 
rendered  her  so  proud  and  vaiu,  tfaat  sfae  was  easily  seduced  by  Baccfaus,  on 
liia  promisinff  to  give  her  a  crown.  He  soon  grew  tired,  and  abandoned  her ; 
mad,  when  sbe  afterwards  died  of  grief,  he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  pome- 
granate  tree,  on  the  fi-uit  of  whicfa  he  affixed  a  crown  (alluding  to  tfae  shape 
of  the  calyx) ;  tfaus  tardUy  and  ainbiguously  redeeming  his  promise.  Many 
other  poets  have  mentioned  the  pomegranate;  ainong  whom  mav  be  enu- 
merated  Chaucer,  in  fais  Ronumce  of  the  Jtote  ;  Andrew  MarveU ;  Tfaoropson, 
in  fais  Seoions  ;  Moore ;  and  Byron.  Tfais  shrub  is  oonsidered  tfae  emblem  of 
democrBcy;  probably  from  its  nruit  consisting  of  numerous  seeds,  wfaicfa  form 
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its  valuable^part»  and  a  worthleM  croWn.  In  alluaioQ  to  tbe  latter  circnm- 
stance,  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  had  fbr  a  device  a  pomegranate,  with  the 
motto,  **  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown**  (lUuTs  Hkt.  Bot,,  i.  p.  150.) ;  and 
PhiUipB  says  that  the  French,  in  the  Island  o£  8t.  Vincent,  had  a  riddle  on 
the  pome|;ranate,  which  was  ^  QueUe  est  la  reine  qui  porte  son  royaume  dans 
son  sein  ?"  alluding  to  the  same  properties.  (Pom.  BrU^t  p.  318.) 

&»/,  ^ii^iMi^Km,  Propagation^  Sfc,     The  flingle  wild  pom^ranate  will  grow  in 
almoat  any  soil ;  but  the  donble-flowered  variedes,  and  the  species  when  it  ia 
intended  to  bear  fruit,  require  a  rich  free  soil.     The  double-flowering  pom^ 
granate  trees,  grown  in  boxes  by  the  French  gardeneia,  are  planted  m  the 
▼ery  richest  soil  that  can  be  compoaed ;  and  a  portion  of  this  soil  is  renewed 
every  year,  when  the  roots  are  aeverally  pruned.    The  head,  abo,  is  thinned 
out,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  pofldble,  short  alender  shoots ;  on 
the  pointa  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.    In  training  the  pone- 
granate  against  a  wall,  in  Eni^and,  it  is  necessarv  to  ke^  thia  constantly  in 
▼iew ;  for,  if  these  slender  shoots  are  cut  ofl^  no  flowers  wul  ever  be  prodiMsed» 
The  plant  iseasily  propagated  bvcuttings  of  the  sliootsor  of  the  roota,  by  lavers» 
or  by  grafting  one  sort  on  anoUier.    It  also  rises  freely  from  aeeds ;  but  tneae 
ouglit  to  be  sown  immediatdy  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit ;  becauae  they 
very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers.  Prioe  of  plants,  in  the  London  nuiaeries,  is 
U. each ;  at Bollw^Uer,  wnere the pomegranate is a sreen-housepknt, piants  of 
the  spedes  are  2  mmcs  each,  and  of  the  varieties  from  3  to  6  francs ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  firom  75  cents  to  l^  dolkrs  each.     The  double  sort,  grafted 
on  tbe  single^  may  be  purehased,  at  Oenoa,  at  1  franc  each. 

m  2.  P,  (G.)  na'na  L.    The  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

id£Mt4fieaikm.    Lin.  Spi»  676.  t  Sliiii  Bot.  Ma^,  t.6Sft.;  Dec.  Prod.,3.  pi  4.$  Doii'S  ]fllL,2.  P.6S3. 
9Mmomifm§§.    P.  americ^  ntoa  Tomrn.i  P.  Granktum  nfiiniim  Pen. 
Engravh^    BoL  Mag.,  t  69*. ;  Trew  Bhret,  1 71.  f.  a  ;  end  our;i^.066. 

^ec.  Char.^  Sfc.     Stem  shnibby.    Leaf  linear.    Flower  red. 
Native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  of  South  America, 
about  Demerara,  &c.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.)    Persoon  con- 
siders  it  a  variety  of  P.  Granatum,  m  which  opinion  we 
concur.    P.  nkuB.  is  said  to  bave  been  brought  to  France 
from  Guiana  and  the  AntUles,  where  it  is  used  for  garden 
hedges.    It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723;  grows 
to  the  height  of  5ft.  or  6ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember.     In  the  West  Indies,  it  continues  flowering  all    ,  . 
the  year ;  which  may  have  weakened  the  plant  to  such  a  degree  as,  in  ^me, 
to  have  ^ven  it  its  dwarf  habit.     It  is  much  smaUer  in  al^  its  parts  than 
the  species,  and  considerably  more  deUcate. 


CHAR  XLV. 

OF    THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  TRIBE  FU6HS/£^iS, 
BBLONOINO   TO    THB   ORDER    ONAGRA^CBJB. 

Thb  genus  Fuchsia  is  well  known  to  British  gardeners,  aa  containing  soroe 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  half-hardy  luneous  plants  in  cultivation.  AU  the 
species  and  varieties  hitherto  introducea  or  orieinated,  when  planted  in  a  dry 
soU,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  in  the  neuhbouroood  of  London,  thouch  they 
may  be  kiUed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  may  have  their  stods  pr»* 
9erved  alive  through  the  winter,  by  covering  them  with  Utter,  haulm,or  leaves, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  ofi*  the  wet;  and,  this  covering  being  removed  in 
spring,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  yigorously,  and  flower  fre^  dunng  the  whole 
^ummer.     They  are,  tbus,  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  dug  beds  and 
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borders,  lA  the  aame  way  as  has  been  reoommended  for  the  difierent  ▼arieties 
of  Rdsa  indica  (p.  782.),  and  for  pelarffoniums  (p.  483.).  Some  of  the  species 
are  low  shrubs,  such  as  F.  c6mca,  r,  virg^ta,  F.  macrostdmon,  F.  rosea, 
F.  parrifldra,  F.  h^brida,  F.  excorticata,  F.  globosa,  &c.  Others  are  shrubs 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  such  as  F.  coccinea,  F.  gr4cHis,  F. 
ten^lla,&c.;  and  F.  arbordscens  and  f,  ^^talagrow  to  the  height  of  from 
12  ft.  to  16  ft.  The  higher-gro¥rinff  sorts,  when  trained  to  single  stems,  may 
be  pknted  out,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  borders,  or  on  lawns,  as  tem- 
porary  single  trees;  and  in  the  autumn,  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  aii 
the  aide  shoots  may  be  cut  in  close  to  the  trunk|  and  the  pltet  taken  up,  and 
pUced  among  dry  sand,  in  a  cellar,  during  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ibUowing  Bilay,a)ese  plants  will  have  bc^n  to  push,  along  the  whole  leneth  of 
their  stem ;  when  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  border  or  lawn ;  uot  omitting, 
however,  to  let  them  be  planted  in  a  huge  mass  of  entirely  fresh  soil,  light, 
and  enriched  with  rotten  leaves,  or  very  old,  rotten,  hot4>ed  dung.  Some  of 
the  finest  omaments  to  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  pro^ 
duced  in  this  way,  with  comparativelvlittle  trouble  and  expense. 

AU  the  species  are  remarkably  eanly  propagated  by  cuttmgs ;  which  may  be 
put  in  either  of  the  old  or  new  wood.  One  of  the  most  expeditious  modes  is, 
to  put  a  plant  into  heat  in  January,  and  take  off  the  shoots,  fbr  cuttings,  as 
soon  as  ttiey  are  three  inches  long,  as  recommended  to  be  done  with  the  tea- 
scented  rose.  (p.  801.)  Abundance  of  plants  may  be  thus  raised  every  spring, 
for  tuming  out  into  the  open  garden  in  May ;  and  these  plants,  in  cold  situa- 
tions,  or  in  moist  soils,  may  either  be  taken  up,  and  preserved  in  a  ceUar  durin^ 
winter;  or  left  to  perish,  and  their  places  suppUea  by  others,  raised  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  In  dry  soils,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  eround  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  the  stool,  or  stock,  covered  with  Utter,  or  Teaves,  or  a 
hiUock  of  earth.  In  low  situations  near  the  sea,  and  in  others  which  are 
equally  favourable  in  point  of  climate,  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  left 
unprotected. 

In  this  genus,  as  in  most  others  containing  numerous  sort8,and  from  which 
many  seecUings  have  been  raised  in  gardeus,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
many  of  the  kinds  named  and  described  as  species  are  only  varieties  or 
hybrids.  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  experienced  cultivator,  and  an  inteUigent  writer 
in  the  Oardenet^s  Magasaney  observes  that  "  The  botanical  difference,  if  any, 
of  all  the  ChiUan  fucbsias  is  very  trifling."  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  tbat  there 
are  some  **  who  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Cliilian  fuchsias  as  mere  va- 
rieties  of  F.  macrost^mon,"  to  which  Mr.  Beaton  repUes  that  **  whoever  con- 
siders  this  considers  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  iact.  Tbeir  origin  is  stiU  more 
singular.  F.  macrost^mon,  in  all  UkeUhood,  is  as  much  a  variety  as  any  of  thera; 
F.  cdnica,  F.  gr&ciUs,  F.  ten^Ua,  F.  virgata,  and  many  more  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  mav  be  originated  by  fertilising  the  stigmas  of  F.  coccinea 
with  tne  poUen  of  F.  arbor^ens :  this  I  have  proved  tm^ee  times  over ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have  never  proved  it,  that  F.  macro- 
stemon  may  be  produced  from  F.  conici^  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  F.  arbo- 
r^scens.  AU  the  ChiUan  fuchsias  wUl  intormix  freely  witn  the  poUen  of  F. 
arbordscens ;  and,  what  is  very  singukr,  F.  arborescens  ¥dU  not  intermix  with 
their  poUen ;  at  least,  I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  to  efiect  this.  F. 
excorticata,  a  New  Zealand  species,  impre^ated  with  the  poUen  of  either 
F.  c6nica  or  F.  globosa,  wiU  produce  fac-suniles  of  F.  dlscolor,  or  the  Port 
Famine  fuclisia ;  and  the  seedlmps  so  produced  will  not  flower  tiU  the  second 
or  thirdyear,  which  is  the  case  with  F.  discolor.**  (Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xi.  p.  581.) 

These  drcumstances,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks,  go  far  to  prove  that  plants  can  be 
originated  artificially,  which  wiil  be  found  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
from  seeds,  adwfimtum^  with  as  Uttle  variation  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  natural 
•pecies;  and  we  bdieve  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  gardener8| 
in  the  culture  of  Cape  headis,  pelargoniums,  &c.  **  Botanists,"  Mr.  Beaton  adds, 
"  say  that  species  so  produced  revert  to  eitber  of  theu*  parents  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  or  become  sterile  altogether.    This,'*  be  continues,  "  is 
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plausable  enoilgfa  tn  theory,  in  the  cloaet,  but  will  nofc  do  at  tfae  potting 
bench.  The  poUen  of  fiichBias,  and,  perhaps,  of  most  planto,  la  capable  of 
maintaining  its  ferdlising  propertieB  for  an  indefinite  space  of  dme ;  and,  if 
well  preaerred,  wiil  be  as  nt  for  use  when  &ve  years  old  as  when  newly 
gathered :  the  only  oonditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  fertilisi^g 
powen  are,  an  absolute  exemption  fn^m  moisturey  and  to  be  k^t  in  an  at- 
mosphere  above  the  fireeaing  point.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  petals  of  the  lower  are  essential  to  the  delicate  process  of 
DouriBhing  the  embryo  seeds ;  but  this  is  a  mistake :  the  service  of  the  petals  is 
entirely  at  an  enfl  the  moment  the  stigma  is  ready  for  the  poUen."  (/M.) 

The  fiichsia  and  the  pelarsonium  are  two  of  the  finest  genera  fi-om  the 
Old  World  that  can  be  introduced  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  Australia,  and 
more  particulariy  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  die  fi>Uowing  enumeration,  we  have  chiefly  adopted  the  nauies  given  in 
our  Hmiut  BrUammnu,  and  included  the  additions  that  faave  been  recorded 
in  recent  voiumes  of  the  Gardener^s  Magaxme, 

F.  mkropk0IU  H.  B.  et  Kuntfa  {Bai.  Beg.,  1 19691 ;  and  oarM  <»6-)  ^  >  °|S^^  ^  M«i«s  «itii 
nuU, eUipCic, oblons leavea.  aad •mall •bott  flowen.  It  wm  introduced  in  I8S8 ;  Fo^^^^f^'^^*^  <^ 
6  ft.  bigh,  and  produoet  it«  pinlciAb  red  flowen  (h>m  June  to  September.    It  is  a  rerj  bardy 

F.  tkgmtfUia  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {BoL  Reg.,  X.  1884w)  !•  a  native  of  Mexloo,         ggg 
witb  imali  leavea.  and  •mall  red  flowers,  wbich  are  produced  from  May  to 
October.    1t  wai  introduced  in  18fi7,  and  growi  to  tbe  beight  of  6  ft. 

F.  Tbtea  Rula  et  Pav. :  F.  lycifildes  Boi.  Rem.,  t  ISa,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1094. : 
!•  a  native  of  Chili,  wttb  •mall  purpli^b  pink  flowerL  It  was  Introduced 
!■  1796,  and,  In  fiiTourable  •Ituationt,  will  grow  to  tbe  beight  oTlSft 

F.  »an4fUra  LindL  Bot.  Beg.,  1 104& ;  F.  owkU  Moe.  et  Seeee;  cloeely  re. 
■embies  tbe  preoeding  •ort  It  !•  a  natiye  of  Mexioo,  and  was  introduced  in 
1884.    It  grow^  to  the  hnght  of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  Hay  to  October. 

F.  arborfecem  Sim»  Bot  Hag.,  t  fiSSa  j  F.  amoe^  Hort ;  F.  hamel/okf«» 
Moe.  et  Seue;  F.  nicembaa  JU.,  BoL  Reg.»  t  94&i  bas  broad  leavof,  and 
tmall  red  flowers.  It  !•  a  native  of  Mexioo ;  wa^  introduced  in  1894 ;  grows 
15  fti.  or  I6ft.  blgh  j  and  flowen  in  September  and  October. 

F.jr4ctae  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  849;  F.  dccuMkU  Grokam.  BoL  Mag., 
t  9BffJ.  j  haa  pubescent  brancbea.  and  flowers  with  purple  petaJs  and  brignt 
icarlet  oalyx.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  18SS :  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8ft. 
or  10  ft.,  and  flowers  firom  Blav  to  October. 

Fg.  9  muU^ra  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  1 105S.,  has  glauoous  leaves,  tmaUer  tban  those  of  tbe 

TTmaerottiimo»  Ruix  et  Fav.  (LotU.  BoL  Cab.,  t  1069.)  has  the  petals  blue  and  spreadins,  Dot 
oonvolute :  and  the  calyx  scaxlet  It  is  a  native  of  Chili.  in  marshes ;  and  was  introdueed  in  18x1  It 
trows  to  tne  height  of  19  ft.,  and  flowers  teom  Julv  to  October. 

F.  m.  9  ten^Ua  Dec. ;   F.  gridlis  var.  tenilla  LimdL  Bot.  Reg,,  1 1059. ;   has  opposite  leaves, 

which  are  smaller  tban  thoseov  tbe  necies. 

F.  eAniea  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  1069.,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  with  tbe  ooroOa  puiple,  and  ealyx  aearicC ; 
the  leavcs  in  whorls :  and  the  tube  of  the  oorolla  oonical,  which  gives  a  conical  sh^  to  tbe  calyx. 
This,  wbicb  is  one  of  tbe  bandsomest  sorts  of  Fdcbs/a.  was  introduced  In  1894\. 

F.  wirgita  Swt  has  flowers  somewhat  resembling  tboee  of  the  precedlng  sort  It  is  a  native  of 
JCexioo,  wbence  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1885,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  hardiast  species  of 
the  genus. 

F.  eocetaea  Ait ;  F.  p^ndula  Saiiah.\  F.  magelttnica  Jxtm.,  S.  Du  Ham.,  1.  1 13.  ;  X«UM> 
oocc{nea  Sckaeewoegt}  Sklnnera  ooodnea  Meench ;  {Bct.  Mag.,  t  91. ;  and  our  Jlg.  667.)  is  a  wdl- 
known  speciet,  witn  opposite  or  whorled  Iea?es,  and 
axlllary  drooplng  flowers.  The  celyx  is  scarlet,  and  the 
petals  violaceous.  It  is  a  native  of  ChiU,  in  marsbes, 
as  fiir  south  as  the  Stralts  of  Magellan.  It  was  intro. 
duoed  into  Kew  Oardens  by  Captain  Flrth,  in  1788, 
and  was  greatly  admired,  belng  tne  flrst  spedes  of  the 
genus  seen  In  a  living  state  in  England.  Soon  after- 
wards,  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  tbe  founden  of  the  Hammer . 
smith  Nurseiy,  obtained  a  plant'  of  it :  and,  ba? ing 
soon  dlscovered  with  what  ease  it  may  be  multipliedl 
he  raised,  as  we  have  been  inlbrmed,  many  hundred 
Blants,  wbich,  by  ahowing  only  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
ne  was  enabled  to  sell  at  one  guinea  each. 

F.  ap6tala  Ruls  et  Pav.  grows  to  the  hdghtof  fktnn 
10 ft.  tol9ft.,and  produces  drooping  flowers,  l|in. 
Vmg,  with  red  calyx  It  is  a  oative  uf  Chili,  and  was 
introduoed  In  1895.    It  flowen  in  September  and  Oc> 


F.  ditooior  LindL  Bot.  Reg^  t  1805.,  Is  a  native  of 
tbe  FalUand  IsUndt,  at  Port  ramlne ;  whence  it  was 
introduoed  in  189a  Or.  Lindley  observes,  tfaat  **  tt  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  flrom  F.  gr<icilis,  and  F.  te- 
nflla;  yet  it  isdeddedly  dllftrent    It  Is  remarkable 

fiir  its  OQOiiact  bushy  manner  of  growtb.  its  deep  nuiple  brancbes,  iu  emaU  very  undulated  I 
and  also  for  being  appaieoUy  niore  nardy  than  any  other  Aachsia  yet  in  the  gardcns.'*    For  tfae  Utter 
reoson,  Dr.  Lindley  attaches  **  espedal  importance  to  it ;  ft>r,  by  a  Judidous  mtennlxtare  of  its  pollcB 
with  such  beautiAil  pUnU  as  F.  cdnloa,  r.  globdsa,  and  iu  otfaer  more  tendrr  i«Utivei,  Om 
produced  may  probably  be  rendered  capable  of  bearlng  the  cllnate  of  Oreat  Britain.**  iBoL 
t  1805^) 
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F.^^SrMa9wt  !■  ■  Mntd  of  unccrUln  ortflD,  nlinljD  IMi,  uid  prnliKlBB  Itt  icirl 
AoB  Hu  Ul  OMuMr.     II  srowi  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hlfb. 

X /<>U«  Hon.  kiiuppaisd  10  be  ■  bibrid  oritiDiud  bMvKD  F.  nucrotttaun  ind 
•boiJ  1830.  It  li  nnurkiible  Itn  Ibe  |lDbii[u  tbiipe  of  tbs  ndn  befim  it  bunU,  wboi  il 
tlw  dnp  oT  ■  Gonl  eu.rlDg.  ll  [i  lolenlily  biidTi  uid,  wbcD  klUnl  down  lo  Uie  gi 
•boot  up  ■i^D  iD  nrlDc. 

r.g.fhii^aHSn.     ApUntlwrlni  tUinuiiEwuaitalbltedu  IheHortlcullDnl 

OuAb,  H*fl4-  163B.     II  chHlT  n^^blnd  Ibe  ^«lei,  ooly  dlBkilni  In  — 

F.  «nvflOni  Horl.  F.  1onti)>eduncul'u'£«fM,  bu  baeo  mucta  nunledi  but 
R  li  ehlclT  nmirUUc  fOr  luTong  pMlunclH. 
F.  tpaeOta  Hvt,  F.  frwdyHra  Hoit.  F.  prm^au  Uon.,  wid  F.  Tkai^iM 


iBKitf  .tf^bunH  jDdil3iDe,l>Twbi^ltaii 

wdllT  dlMncuUbed  tnaa  M  olben.  It  !•  ■  nUlT*  oT  Ne«  Zalind, 
wdlKeTeidbr  FOnt«,duiln|onf  0(  C^iUin  Caok'i  iroT^feL  but 
iBoducod  IB  ■  UtIiv  KUe  UDlIllSS*.    Il  fiewiloltae  ta^l  ofSft. 

'aHetta  ue  CDnliDDell;  belDg  'oMilDed  frmn  wed  bjr  dUhnat  cul- 
Hr.  Denolj,  of  Ibe  OroiTeDoi  Row  Kunny.  ChelM,  hu  nlHd  ■ 
ibei  ti  Ibne,  pvtlcuUulr  In  laH  4  ana  of  whlcb  leeDU  10  han  ■ 
lutill,<ilUiaow(nUk(lfaoHo(F.|lotitia,butBUUei.  iaari.Mat., 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

OPTHE  HALF-MARDY  LIGNEOUSPLAHTS  OF  THI  ORDER  LVTHRA^CKiE. 

Bdui*  taaafiUa  Unk  et  Otto  ItKl.  Bril.  Fl-Oard..  t.  SSl, 
■nd  nnr  J^.  6d8.},New'aBlicirjliS  f.crKnM,   L)(hrui 
ikTBmgoj™..!!  «tJiiub,  «ToiriDgtothe  bclrttofsr  — * 
wKh  wtUnw-like  leiTH.iad  lTthtum.lite>el£iwBa<«i 
ue  pTDduonl  ttnm  June  to  Septembei.    11  wi 
IWl,  ind  lequlici  Tfrr  little  pnileali- 

H.  n^^Mt  Hott.  Bernl.,  Cf  Uir 

chuelT  RKil^  U,  eod  k,  In  >n  pn>b^blAlr"i>DlT  ■  Ti^rn*'?!  u 
■  udf*  of  BntU  I  wu  lolnducod  Is  U^  eirf  dowen  in  AucuB 

KMnrtfMtoHon.liobrlouilTiTU1etrarH.alIcllblla,  It 
«B iBlroluaed in  ItaOi  ud, ■Itfc ttie two «eadlnf  mnt,wm. 
lBl83*,la  ■bBnduioe  lo  Ibe  openiuilenln  tlie  E|«iii  Nur. 

"flWitWWMDeB.IHBUireof  HBlea.  •■Id  to  domm  pow- 
«i/ul  nHdlial  pnwitls  i  bul  it  !•  not  ret  iDttoduoed.  It  fiowi. 
like  the  ollwn,  Rani4ft.  toGtt  hlgh.  - 

All  Ibeee  pluU  u*  oullr  propuilKl  br  ciiII1b(i  ;  uid  Itaer  ^l 
irlll  fiDW  In  uj  Ufbt  Mndr  ull,  Wllta  ■  littlB  protectloD  durinf 

£«in«frs^^Wfc(L[A<t.  jrat.,L4<H.,uidouT;b.eTa),    ' 
tbcnidtDriBdUartkaAiDnlauu,!!  ■iptendld  ibnib.  ■  nk 


:blBL  wid  JapiDi  but  nol  of  Ii 

i&     it  tau  roUDduta,  oruc,  ^■btoui 

.._  ..,.  _..  -.    .emiLBDl  paiilciu,^Dd  Ihe  petu»  cuiled 

■I  ttaccdgci,  ■lih  liHif  el^iri,  Kniowbu  Id  the  nunnoi  oT  CUitlo 

pluU.    tbe  HUU  ue  llah<slouied,  ■isd  Ihr  birk  uid  Om  •eini  or  the  Ihts  a( 
iUib  browiL    Itwu  InirailuMd  In  1759,  lod  (iMitDodout,  wtth  rerjlltllFpio- 
UctlDUdurlDf  IriDler,  Id  the  Fuihui  SunvT.  ind  in  otbcr  nrdni  iboul 
London,  for  upvudi  of  10  T«n  -,  bul  11  HldDm  Oawen,  eiEce^  in  ■  iIdtc.    II 
U,  boweror.  woith  cultlTBIiDf  ifUBil  ■  coBKirBilTe  WAll,  Ibr  (he  ukr  oT  iti 

Z..  pmrwmna  Eoxb.  i«  ■  nUire  o(  Ibe  Clrcu  HountilDi,  1b  Uie  Eut  iDdln  j 
■adllwulnttoduccd  iBlSIS.  WeirenaliwueodubiTlBfbeentiledagiinit 

■  csnaBTCIlTe  will  I  bullt  Upnbablt  utaudiu  ttae  precedlBiud  (BlkiwlDf 
ipttita,  botb  ct  wbicb  bive  hcen  trlad  •iMcaaniUi, 

t.  njrtM  Roibk  tt  ■  nitlTo  oT  tbe  Cln»n  ud  o(  Jot^,  «hen  it  frain  10  be 

■  tTH«lft.bl(b.  ltw»lntnducedlnlTBt,udappeuiMbudT^iL.lBdiei. 
Xba  Oawcn  m  bcuIt  two  tbkdi  at  u  Incb  ln  dUiBOIori  o(«btutlAiI  nca 
Ca4aar  la  Uto  nondDf.frowlnf  denc*  ttaniKb  Ibo  dar,  unttl  tbar  beioia 
■WIilalatlworODW  nea^ui)ftbeb(uAulntUi,HlnantbeiBaclM, 
an  «l^cd.  Tlwr  an  aU  oT  tha  wleit  culan,  ud,  beb«  deeUadlT  dodduou^ 
tftbclTiiDodUihcDadls  llDK,tb«TnUTbecDT*ndirltb>ui(,aT*ltbnnw, 
dulua  tba  «bola  at  tb*  irlatu.  la  ibt  ■unmt  puu  oT  DrroHbln  uJ 
Ciuwall,  tbU  obd  tba  nn  prceadlBf  ipaclai  Baj  ba  ticatcd  H  w^  •hrubi. 
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CHAP.  XLVIL 

OF    TH£   HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER  rAMARICA^C&S. 

Tbis  order  conslsts  of  two  eenera ;  and  the  most  of  its  charBcteriatics 
are  included  in  the  generic  aiaracters  which  are  given  below. 

Ta^m ARix  Detv,  Caiyx  persiBtent,  parted  into  4 — 5  lobes  that  are  subimbrx- 
cately  aestivated.  Petals  4—5,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  altemate 
with  its  lobes,  imbricate  in  asstivation,  withering.  Stamens  4--5y  altemate 
with  the  petals ;  the  filaments  almost  whoily  distinct  from  one  another. 
Ovary  free  of  the  calyx,  ovate-pyramidatey  triangular,  with  a  long  taper 
termination.  St^mas  3,  long,  divaricate,  glandulose  at  the  tip,  oblique. 
Capsule  with  3  angles,  3  valves,  1  cell,  andf  many  sqeds.  Seeds  inaerted 
into  the  very  base  of  the  valves,  or  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
erect,  each  bearmg  at  its  tip  a  coma  of  many  simple  hairs.  There  is  not 
any  dbumen.  Embryo  straight;  its  radicle  small,  inferior;  its  cotyledons 
flat-convex,  oblong.  Fiowers  small,  in  spikes :  these,  in  many  instances» 
are  disposed  in  panicles.  (Dec.  Prod.^  iii.  p.  95.) 

Myrica^ria  Detv.  Calyx  parted  into  5  lobes.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10; 
every  altemate  one  shorter ;  the  filaments  of  all  connate  from  the  baae  to 
about  the  middle  of  their  length.  There  is  not  any  style.  Stigmas  con- 
nate  into  a  little  head.  Seeds  inserted  along  a  line  in  the  middle  of  each 
valve  of  the  capsule,  ascending,  ending  in  a  plumy  tiu^ead.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  simplish  spikes.  (Z>ec.  Prod,y  iii.  p.  97.) 

These  genera  were  originally  included  under  one  genus,  7%marix ;  the 
aeparation  being  made  on  account  of  the  above  techniGsl  distincdons.  ^  The 
plants  of  the  genus  7%marix,"  Royle  observes,  "are  distributed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  terntory  in  the  Old  World ;  from  10""  to  50"^  and  55''  of  N.  lat.  iu 
Euix>pe  and  Siberia ;  and  from  the  Canaries  and  Sen^ambia  on  the  west, 
to  China  on  the  east.  They  difier  as  much  in  their  localities  as  in  tbeir 
latitudes ;  beinx  found  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  (as 
the  Oanges  and  the  Nile),  as  well  in  the  arid  and  sandy  parts  of  Northera 
India  and  the  Punjab,  as  m  the  cold  and  elevated  dimates  of  Tibet  and  Siberia : 
but  in  these  the  soil  is  saline.  The  genus  Myricaria,  existing  in  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  Dahuria,  is  found  also  in  Kunawur,  and  in  the  country  crossed 
by  Mr.  Moorcrofr  in  his  joumey  to  Manasarowur."  (lUusirationSf  J^c^n,  SI3.) 
There  are  two  spedes  of  Tl&marix  common  in  India;  viz.  7*.  indica  and 
T.  dioica.  **  The  former,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  been  referred,  by  some  authors,  to 
T,  gallica,  with  which  it  is  closdy  allied ;  and,  if  identical,  the  ctrcumstBnce 
wiil  afford  an  additional  instance  of  the  ereat  extent  over  which  a  species  may 
spread,  when  grovring  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  T,  Furas  Hamilt.  is  the  T, 
orienUdis  of  ForskM^  and  is  common  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  and  at 
Delhi;  and  also  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Myricaria,  the  other  genus  of  this 
order,  indudes  T^arix  germiinica,  wliich  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus :  other  species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Dahuria, 
and  two  in  the  llimalayas.  (Ibid,)  T^marix  g&llica  and  Myricaria  germ&nica, 
are  almost  the  oniy  plants  ot  this  order  found  in  British  gardens.  The  former 
is  interestin^  from  its  ascending  spreadine  stems,  nuroerous  slender  branches, 
abundant  mmute  foliage,  and  its  plentiful  jpanides  of  racemes,  of  pale  rosy 
flowers;  M.  germinica  is  interesting  from  its  dose  upright  iiabit  of  growtb, 
glaucous  hue,  and  evergreen  foliage. 

Tke  Properties  of  the  Tamaricdcea  are  considered  to  be  bitterness  and 
astringency ;  and  hence  "  the  occasional  employment  of  the  European  species 
as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  miking  beer,  in  Denmark.  In  India, 
also,  the  twigs  of  T.  indica  and  T.  dioica  are  considered  astringent;  but  tbe 
plants  are  more  valued  on  account  of  the  gails  tliat  are  found  on  them,  and 
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other  species ;  and  which,  bdng  highly  astringent,  are  used  in  medicine  and 
dyeing.  '  The  ashes  of  T.  g^Uica  and  T,  afric^na,  when  growing  near  the 
sea,  contain  a  laige  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  so  that  they  may  be 
prcdfitably  bumt  to  obtain  this  salt :  its  abundanca  explains  the  utility  of  some 
of  theae  plants  as  diuretics.  T,  gillica  ^ows  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  by  the 
puncture  of  C6ccus  manniparus,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Jlhdgi  Maurdrum.  (p.  646^  '^^^  tamarisk  was  a  cele- 
brated  medicmal  plant  with  the  ancient  Araoians,  from  whom  the  Latins  seem 
to  haYe  borrowed  the  high  encomiums  they  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  Dr. 
Grindall,  who  brought  it  from  Germany  after  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (see  p.  39.),  cuitivated  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  virtues ;  and 
Master  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  1599,  tells  us  that  '^many  people  have  recdred 
great  health  by  this  plant.'*  (^ov.,  ii.  p.  161.)  The  tamarisk  is  mentioned  by 
nearly  ali  the  andent  poets.  itomer  states  that  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Achilles  laid  his  spear  before  he  plunged  into  the  G£anthus  to  pursue  the 
flying  Trojans ;  and  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  and 
Ovid,  in  several  of  his  poems,  all  refer  to  this  plant.  Some  of  the  older 
British  poets  have  also  celebrated  it.    Dayy  says,  — 

•>— "  On  yoD  rough  crag, 
Wbere  the  wild  tamarisk  whlatlet  to  the  blaat  ;** 

and  Browne, — 

**  AmoDg  the  reit,  the  tamarisk  there  ttood, 
For  btttwWes*  beaomes  onelj  knowne  moat  good.** 

Evdjrn  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  anciently  considered  as  a  tree  accursed ; 
and  says  that  the  Romans  wove  wreaths  of  it,  with  which  they  crowned  their 
criminals. 

Genus  I. 


A 


TA'MARIX  Detv,    Tab  Tamarisk.    Lin,  Syit.  Pent&ndria  Trig^nia. 

iOemi^caihm.    Deev.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4w jx  S48. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  &  p;  95. ;  Don*s  MilL,  2.  p.  78Sl 
Sf^aot^ma.    The  fpedes  of  7%nurix  of  authon  that  have  4  >tameot  and  5  atamcna ;  Tamaria,  Fr. ; 

Tamarbken,  Oer. 
DerivaUom.  So  called,  aooordlng  to  aome,  flrom  the  planta  growlng  on  the  benki  of  the  rlver  Tamarat 

now  Tambra,  oo  the  bordert  of  the  Pvreneci ;  or.  accordlng  to  other^  fhmi  tbe  Hebrew  word 

tamarU^  deanaing,  on  account  of  their  branchei' being  uaed  for  brooma 

JDeicr^Hon,  ^c,  Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Eiirope,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia;  subevergreen  in  British  garaens;  and  highly  valuable, 
as  standine  the  sea  breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and 
no  other  nowering  shrubs^^wili  grow. 

•  1.  7\  OA^LLiCA  L,    The  French  Tamarisk. 

IdemtifieaUo».,    Lln.  Sp.,  S8& ;  Mill.  Ic  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pi  96L ;  Don*«  MilL.  fiL  p.  796. 

SyMNyme».    T.  narbon^ntU  Lob.  le.,  8.  t  S18. ;   Tlunarlacus  g41Ueu8  AIL  ;    z^marficua  peotAn- 

dnu  Lam.  FL  Fir.,  not  of  PM,- 
EHgraoitut.    MilL  Ic»  t  96SL  1 1. ;  Blackw.  Hezb.,  t  S31. ;   Lofai  Ic,  2.  t  818. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  vol.- 

Tli.  t  fi£  i  and  ourjlg.  67L 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.     Olabrous,  glaucous.    Leaves  minute,  clasping 
the  stem  or  branch,  adpressed,  acute.    Spikes  of  flowers  lateral, 
somewhat  panicled,  slender,  5  times  longer  than  broad.  (Dec. 
Prod.y  iii.  p.  96.)    Frequent  in  sandy  piaces  in  France,  on  the 
shores  of  tne  Mediterranean  Seaand  otthe  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
fiir  as  Poictiers ;  also  found  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  west  of  Asia :  flowering  ^ 
firom  May  to  October.    It  is  lil^ewise  a  nadve  of  Tartary,  Bar-  ^ 
bary,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  found  wild  + 
in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  SuiFolk,  in  England.     It      67 1 
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was  known  to  the  QretkB  by  the  nafne  of  Ifyrica,  and  to  the  Letins  bb 
T^kmmx ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioeoorides  ns  being  effiective  in  ▼arious 
diseases.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says,  ^  Commonly  planted  in  Eimlish  gardens 
and  shrabberies,  iong  before  Archbbhop  Grincull  imported  mis  qpedes  or 
T.  genn4nica  (it  is  not  dear  which),  to  cure  indnradons  of  the  spleen.*' 
(See  Camden's  L^e  of  Queen  Eikabetk,  as  quoted  in  EngUA  Flara^  foL  ii 
p.  1 12.)  In  favourable  situations,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  £ur<^)e,  it 
grows  to  the  heu^t  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.;  bnt  there  are  mstances,  botb  in  Bri- 
tain  and  on  the  Continent,  of  its  attainin^  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  prefers  m 
deep,  free,  sandy  soil ;  and  will  only  attam  a  large  size  when  it  is  in  such  • 
soily  and  supplied  bjrmoisture  from  the  proztmity  of  some  river,  «*  oCher 
source  of  water.  It  is  very  abundant  in  tne  south  of  Russia  and  in  Tartary, 
where  a  decoction  of  the  young  twiffs  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  cases  of  riiea- 
matism  and  bruises ;  and  the  handles  of  wfaips  are  made  of  the  wood.  Id 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  medily  eaten  b^  sheep,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  its  saltish  taste.  In  British  gardens,  its  sole  use  is  as  an  omamental  shiuby 
in  which  respect  it  is  valnable  as  thriring  on  the  sea  shore,  where  few  other 
shrubs  will  grow ;  as  being  nearly  subevergreen ;  and  as  flowering  late  in 
the  season,  and  for  severaTmonths  togetber.  It  is  abundant  in  thenrdens 
at  Brighton;  and  at  Aldboroush,  and  Land^uard  Fort,  in  Suffi>lk.  Hanted 
singly,  on  a  Uwn,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  splendid  heath- 
like  bush,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  htgh,  in  4  or  5  years.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  planted  in  autumn,  in  a  sandv  soil,  with  a  northem  exposure. 
*  The  largesC  plants  within  ten  miles  of  London  are  at  Syon  and  Furser^s 
Cross,  where  they  are  15  ft.  high,  though  not  fine  specimens,  havina  been 
drawn  up  among  other  shrubs :  but  there  is  one  in  Lady  Tankerville  s  gar- 
den,  at  Walton  on  Thames,  which  is  30  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  1«.  6</.  c»ch ;  at  Boilwyller,  80  cents ;  at  ^ew  York,  50 
cents. 

Vmietie»,  In  UieI,limM,  t.  p.a67.,6  varietietof  r.s^licaaredeicrlbed.   Thejr  are  as  fenovi :» 
A  T.  f.  1  «tfMUf  Ebrenberg  in  SdUeekt.  Limttfa,  SL  p.  S67.,  bai  brancbet  •abttte,  effiiae. 
XieaTei  glabrous,  palc  sreen,  a  iittle  ipreading.    ThiM  may  be  conaidered  tbe  fiinn  oftbe 


§kT.  M.  2  narbomAuit'.  Ebr,  I.C.— Brandiei  itifl;  ipreadins.  Learei  glabnMU,  obacure 

denaelv  imbricated,  margined  witb  wblte;  spilcei  of  flowen  sbort,  ratber  lateimL 
A  T.  f  .  S  nUdtica  Ehr.,  I.  c,  p.  968.— Branchei  eAiae.  ratber  looie    LeaTci  ahort,  ^auooui, 

■preading;     Spllcei  elongated.    Gland  aunoanding  tbe  ovary,  bypogynoiia^  with  10 

equallj  fluitant  teeth. 
■  T.  g.  4  arbdrea  Sieh.  ex  Ehrenberg,  1.  c  —  Brancbei  eflUie,  tbi^ened,  atiflbh,  nearlT 

tereM.     LeaTca  gtabrout,  dcoady  adpreaMd  to  the  item.    Teeth  of  h  jpogynooi  glaial 

uaually  approximate  by  paira. 
A  T.  g.  6  amaiiltffcrfl  Ehr.,  L  e,  p.  S7(X— >Bnnchei  itiflhh.  LeaTCi  ihorL  glaucoua,  covered  witib 

white  powder,  ipreadinff.  HTpogynooi  gland  with  teeth  at  eqoal  diitancei.    Tbe  manna 

of  Mount  Sinai  (noticed  p.  9*7.)  i<  tbe  produce  of  thla  ipeciei.    Of  thii  there  are  two 

■ubTarletlca. 
^T.  g.6  heterophplia  Ehr.,  1.  c,  p.  270.— Branchei  Terr  ileoder.  LeaTei  Ught  green,  fl^Ubrom, 

■hort,  acute ;  tlie  upper  onei  demeiy  imbricated,  tnc  mlddle  onei  dongated  and  bluntirii ; 

lower  rameal  ones  oroad-oTate,  flat   Splkei  much  ekmgatcd,  all  Tcry  sleadcr. 
A  T.  g.  7  UbatMica  Lodd.  Cat  Tke  Botemarf-Uke  TamarUk — ^There  are  pbmta  of  thii  TariMy 

in  the  Hortlcultural  Society'i  Oarden,  and  in  tbe  aiboietum  of  MeMn.  Loddigea,  from 

wbicb  it  H>pean  to  be  Urierably  distinct 

App.  i.     Other  hardy  Species  or  Varieties  qfTimarix. 

In  De  Candolle'1  FtoArommt, and  in  Don*i  MiUer,  iCTenl  bardy  loita  of  THmaris  are  deacribed,  in 
■dditioo  to  T.  gftllica, moit  of  which  are  ftmnd  in  fliberia,  Tartary.or  Caucaiui;  and  thcKaffeMm* 
tender  meciei  natlTei  of  the  Canary  Iilanda  and  Japan.  Moct  of  tne  hardy  scrti  deaorfbed  aa  ipecin 
an,  probably,  only  varlctiei  of  T.  giUica  :  which,  acoording  to  Pallai,  aaiumei  a  great  Torie^  of 
fomu,  acooitnng  to  the  loll,  rituatfon.  ano  dlmate,  to  whicii  it  iiiay  be  indigenoua.  The  hardy  lorti 
enumerated  in  Don's  MiUer  areas  foUowa ;  aiid  none  of  them  baTc  yet  been  introduoed :« 

T.  tetrdMdra  PaL  Don*i  MUL,  £.  p.  72& ;  T.  giUlca  HaU.  ined.  Taar.,  &  pu  lOS. ;  li  a  natiTC  ot 
Twrla,  about  Aitmcan. 

T.  UUa  WUId.  ia  a  natlTa  of  Sibtria,  in  the  vallejri  of  Actraean,  and  about  aalt  lakea. 

T.  eiomgdia  Led.  ii  also  a  natiTc  of  Siberia,  in  tbe  Descrt  of  Soongaria,  in  laltish  pbttea. 

T.  grHdUt  Wllld.  Is  found  in  Siberia,  in  lait  manhei  near  tbe  riTer  Irtlsch. 

T.  kitpida  WUU.,  7.  pentindn  Tar.  >atf.,  T.  gilUc<  Tar.  6  mOd,^  T.  tomentdsa  teU,  T.ca- 
nisoens  Detv.,  Is  a  natlTe  of  the  saody  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  ramotitrima  Led.   7*.  gftUica  Sfariiers,  is  found  at  Lake  Noor-Laisan,  in  Slberla. 

T.  PaUduM  Deto.,  T.  pent&ndra  PaU,  T,  gilUca  Bieb.,  T.  panicul^ta  Stei/.,  Is  a  natlTO  of  Cipe 
Caucasus,  and  found  In  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  cuprett^fdrmit  Led.  is  a  natlTC  of  Slberia,  In  the  Desert  of  Soongatia,  near  salt  lakes. 

T.  parv^fidra  Dec.  Is  cultlTated  aboot  Constaotlnople;  but  ita  natlTC  oountry  la  unknown. 

T.  tetrdiggfiM  Ehrenb.  is  a  natlTc  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
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T.  <^tM  Ehrsnb.  U  a  luitive  of  tb«  north  of  AIHca. 

Remark.  The  native  localitiet  ofthe  above  sorts,  and  tbelr  ajmanynet ;  the  dreumitanee  of  T. 
gAUiea  beiDg  found  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Afkica  and  Atia ;  togetber  wlth  the  naiure  of  the 
plant,  whicn  it  eztreroely  Uable  to  varjr  with  loll  and  fituation ;  aeem  to  us  to  render  it  highly  pro. 
bable  that  all  tbc  above  aorts  are  onlv  varietiet  of  one  and  the  «010  speciea.  IVhether  or  not  thejr 
are  worth  keephig  distf nct  as  varietica,  it  i»  impoMible  to  aay  Aom  tlie  deicription,  witbout  baving 
•cen  tbeplaiit& 

App.  ii.     Ha^Aardy  Sorts  ofTimarix. 

T.  ^fHtdma  Polr.,  I>on*t  Mill ,  SL  p.  78& ;  T.  gfilica  var.  y  WilUL ;  has  the  bark  browoer,  and 
tbe  flowen  a  little  larger  tban  in  T.  galUca.  It  Li  found  on  tbe  tboref  of  the  Mediterranean,  ia 
Egypt,  and  in  varioua  parts  of  the  Levant  It  is  oon«idered  as  requiring  the  protoctkm  of  a  ftame 
in  EiDgland ;  which  may,  probably,  be  the  caie,  tiU  It  bai  beoome  inured  to  tne  dimate^  even  if  it 
•bould  be  only  a  variety  or  T.  gililca. 

T.  e«marHn»i$  WlUd.  is  a  native  of  the  Orand  Canary  IilaBd  and  of  Tenerlllb,  when  it  gvowt 
to  the  beight  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 

T.  pifenoedkrpa  Dec  i«  a  native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  road  side  between  Bagdad  and  Kermancha. 

T.  jmsfHadlA»  DeL  FL  I^gypt.  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  E^Tpt,  in  arid  places.  Ehrenberg,  In  tbe 
Umama^  as  before  quoted,  has  described  three  forms  of  tbis  aileged  spedes :  7.  n.  1  dlvaric^ta,  a 
Dative  of  the  Oasis  of  Juplter  Ammon ;  7*.  p.  S  HammtaM,  also  a  native  of  tlie  Oasit ;  and  T.  p.  S 
macrocirpa,  found  in  varlous  parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

iMitr  tpecka  or  tortt  are  enumerated  in  Dee.  Prod.  and  Don**  Mill.,  which,  bdng  natives  of  India 
and  Senegal,  are  oonsidered  as  reaulTlng  tfae  stove  in  Britain,  and  they  ar^  conseauentiy,  omitted 
bere ;  tbough,  if  tbey  properly  belong  to  the  genus,  they  will,  probably,  be  found  haif-bardy. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


MYRICA^RIA  Hrm.    Tbb  Mtricaria.    Lm,SyU.  Monad^pbia 

Dedindria. 

Ueutificatioa.    Desv.  Ann.  Sc  Nat,  4.  p^  810. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  &  pi  S7. ;  Don's  Mill.,  9.  pi  727. 
8mnam§fme$.    Tbe  species  of  TkaaaAx  of  authors  tbat  have  monadelphous  stamens. 
Derioaiicn,    FVom  miirikB^  the  Greek  name  of  the  tamarisk,*derlved  flrom  muro^  to  flow ;  the  spedes 
being  generally  found  on  the  banlcs  of  running  streams ;  or  lYom  tlie  fiowing  of  the  sap  as  numna. 

Descripthn,  ^c,  Suberergreen  shrubs,  not  growine  to  half  the  hdgbt  of 
nmarix  g&Ilica,  and  readily  distineuished  from  it  by  their  longer  and  thicker 
leaves^placed  at  a  greater  distance  froro  one  another  on  the  stem ;  and  by  their 
]arger  flowers,  which  haye  10  stamens.  The  propagation  and  culture  are  the 
aame  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

m   1.  M.  GERMA^NiCA  Dctv,    The  German  Myricaria,  or  Oerman  Tanumtk, 

Ident^fieaUoa.    Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4.  p.  S49j  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  97. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  7t7. 
Slfmoiifmeo.    7&marix  germiniea  XAt.  ^.  38&,  SMtukr  Handb.,  t  35. :  TBmarlscus  decfcndrus 

Lam.  Fl.  Pr. ;  7)Lmanx  dec&ndra  Mtenck ;  Tamariscus  germAnicus  L06.  /0.,  S.  t  SI8.  (  Tamaris 

d' Allemagne,  Fr. :  Deutschen  Tamarisken,  Oer. 
Bmgrwfing».    MUL  Ic,  t  SGS.  £  8. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  S&. ;  liOb.  Ic,  S.  t  91& ;  «nd  ourj1|g.  678. 

Speo,  Char,^  ^c,  Fruticulose,  glabrous.  Leaves  iinear- 
lanceolate,  sessile.  Spikes  of  fiowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Bracteas  longer  than  the  pedkels.  Capsules  ascending. 
(^Dec.  Prod,y  iii.  p.  97.)  A  native  of  inundated  sanc^ 
places,  and  the  banks  of  rivers^  throughout  all  Europe ; 
and,  in  Asia,  found  on  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  introduoed  into  Britain  in  1582,  and,  it  is 
sapposed,  bj  Archbishop  Orindall.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

m  2.  M.  DAHU^RiCA  Dec,    The  Dahurian  Myncaria. 

Idendfieation.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  sa  ;  Donl  NilL,  9.  p.  7S8. 
Sgnmivme,    TimuXx  daburica  WiUd.  Act.  BeroL,  Na  1& 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  almost  oblong,  sessile, 
slightly  spreading.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral,  ovate-cylindrical,  thick,  blunt, 
with  scales  at  the  base.  Bracteas  ext«iding  as  far  as  the  flowers.  (Dec, 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  98.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  beyopd  the  Baikal,  and  of  Dahuria* 
Introduced  in  1816,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
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App.  i.     Other  Sorts  qf  Myricdria  not  yet  introduced. 

M.  $qmam69a  Dwr.,  Ann.  Sc.  N«t.  4^  p  8S0.,  Donl  Hm.,  8.  p.  7«.,  b  protebly  only  •  Tftricty  oT 

M.  lomgffbNa  DecL.  Doo'i  Mm.,  «.  p^  7«8.  s  Tkmuix  germiolca  PaO. :  T.  fsdMnPaU. ;  T. 
lonsifbliA  V/IU..  Bl  UnnrifMU  DesnO  la  a  native  of  SiherU,  at  ttae  BaikAl,  In  saltidi  pliicee. 
There  are  cwo  Ibmu  oT it  deicribed  by  Ehrenberg,  in  the  Umtuga.    It  growt  to  the  h^t  of  5ft  or 

ir  kerbUea  Deiv.,  7&marix  germiniea  •ubhertAeea  Pall.^appeart  to  be  a  ▼arie^  of  M.  fer. 
BiAniea,  a*  are,  probably,  all  tbc  ottier  aoru  above  mentloned.  The  leaTei  aDdjroang  •hooU  of  thU 
iort  are  uMd  by  tbe  MoagoHant  as  tea,  and  are  adminiitered  by  the  prierti  ofnbet  ta  medlcloc. 

M.  braeUHa  Royle  lUiut,  p.  214.  t  44.  ,>  found  in  the  ▼lcinity  of  Cariimere.  ^     ^^ 

M.  iteMns  Royle,  L  c,  U  Ibund  at  lippa  and  Kunawar,  where  the  cUmate  refemblce  tbat  or  Ttf. 
tary,  and  tbe  •oil  U  saline. 

Both  thcM  Nepal  ipecUf  wUl  pietably  prove  bavdj  in  Britaln,  when  {nbrodttoed. 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 

OF   TUE   HARDY   LIGNB0U8   PLANTS  OF   THE   ORDER    PHILADEL- 

PHA^CEJE. 

Thb  hardj  ligneoiu  genera  of  tbis  order  are  only  two,  and  their  charac- 
teristics  may  be  taken  together,  as  representing  those  of  the  order. 

Fhilade^lphus  L.  Calyx  with  an  obovate  top«haped  tube  that  adheresto 
the  ovary :  the  limb  is  in  4-— 5  parts.  Petals  4--5,  in  sstivatioQ  conyo- 
lutely  imbricate.  Stamens  20—40,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx, 
in  1 — 2  series,  shorter  than  the  petals ;  the  filaroents  distinct.  Styles  4—5, 
in  some  instances  connate,  in  others  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4 — 5, 
oblong  or  linear,  in  most  instances  distinct,  in  a  few  connate.  Oftpsule  half 
adnate  to  the  calyx,  of  4 — 5  celis,  and  enclosing  many  seeds.  Seeds  reaem- 
bling  sawdust ;  individually  awl-shaped,  smooth,  and  included  in  an  oblong, 
lax,  membranous  aril,  that  in  some  instances  is  fringed :  they  are  grouped 
upon  an  angular  placenta,  in  the  aneles  of  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  £m- 
bryo  inverted,  almost  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Cotyledons  oval-obUise, 
flattish.  Radicie  rather  taper,  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  straiffht,  obtuse. 
Shrubs  or  undershrubs,  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  normem  hemi- 
sphere,  and  some  of  them  from  Westem  Asia.  Leaves  opposite,  nerved, 
dentate  or  almost  entire.  Flowers  white,  pediceled  upon  axillary  or  ter- 
minal  peduncles,  that  are  branched  in  a  trichotomously  cymose,  or  in  a 
somewhat  panided,  manner,  bracteated.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.) 

Dbcdma^ria  L,  Caiyx  with  its  tube  bell-shaped ;  its  limb  with  7 — 10  teetb. 
Petals  as  many  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  altemate  with  them,  oblong. 
Stamens  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  2  in  front  of  every  petal,  1  between 
every  2  petals,  all  in  1  whorl.  Style  l,  very  thick,  expanded  at  the  tip  into 
a  disk  tnat  beEurs  7 — 10  radiating  sdgmas.  Capsule  of  egg4ike  figure,  ter- 
roinated  by  the  style  and  sdgroa,  and  connate  with  the  calyx  to  h^er 
than  the  middle.  The  cal^rx  has  7 — 10  nerves,  and  is  toothless.  The  cap- 
sule  has  7 — 10  cells,  is  valveless,  and  opens  irregularly  near  the  rather 
prominent  nerves  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  each  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  aril,  and  obliquely  affixed  to  the  centre.  A  sarmentose 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  plabrous,  entire,  or  dentate  at  the  tip.  Lesf 
buds  hairy  with  short  reddish  hairs.  Flowers  white,  swee^«cented,  ter- 
roinal,  disposed  subcorymbosely.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  diGecious  in 
gardens.  {Dec.  Prod.  iiL  p.  206.) 

DEU^TZ/i«  Thunb.  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Philad^phus ;  and  it  b  higfaly 
probable  that  soroe  m  the  species  wiU  ultimately  be  found  to  be  as  haray 
as  those  of  that  ^us ;  but,  as  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
we  have  treated  it  as  only  half-bardy. 
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PHILADE^LPHUS  L.    Tbb  Pi]ilai>bi.pbus,  or  Mock  Oranoe. 
Lm.  St/H.    Icog&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Hiafjtnto.    Ua.  Otn.,  Nol  614.  i  OBnn.  Fluet.,  I.  p.  173.  L  3£.  i  Da.  Pnd.,  3.  Dl  KH.  i  Doo-| 

MIL,S.piS06. 
lywri"*    4rr^  Tmiri.  Init,  t.38Il,  not  al  Vm.;  PlilUde^n*,  Fr.;  PMftnMnueh  (Flpt 

Slinb),  Ar.  i  PtpePrint,  Gmnty  tba  airtngs  or  the  fudeni. 
OctMIh.    PbUndflphiu  li  ■  nUH  ui«I  bj  Allinm  Ibr  i  tm  nblch  UDnaC  now  tw  IdenttB«l : 

Daw  ^Cjp^  •FIilM  la  tbli  icnui  In  nrdfn^  u  »•  EnglWi  nuna.  we  hiTB  (ubrtUuled  lU    . 

lowle  nu»,  PblUdelpbui )  Strtnt*  bdnf  Ihe  genertc  unM  oT  the  Ulnc 
DetcTwition.  Dedduous  shrube,  natives  o(  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Ana;  cuftiTatedfbrtheir  very  Efaowywhite  flowers;  mogtorwhich  have  aatrong 
■cmt,  reaembling,  at  e  diatance,  that  of  oranee  flowers,  but,  when  near,  dis' 
agretably  powerful.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  anj  tDlerablj 
dry  soil ;  and  they  are  all  propagated  by  layera,  or  by  suckera  or  cuttings. 
The  only  aorts  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  whtch  are  truly  diatinct, 
either  as  speciea  or  varietics,  are  P.  coronarius,  P.  (c.)  inoddrus,  F.  verru- 
cesuB,  P,  lisus,  P.  (1.)  ^randifldrua,  P.  hirsutus,  and  P.  tomentosui.  The 
price  of  planta,  b  Biitish  nurseries,  varies  from  9d.  to  If.  6d^  each ;  at 
Bollwytler,  Irom  50  centa  to  2  franca ;  and  at  Ifew  York,  from  25  cents  to  half 

j  i.  S/em  stiff'  and  straight.     Flawers  in  Racemes. 
.  P.  coRONi^ius  L.     The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 


Sinaitimi.    ^rimgatlwllBlmiltinuA  MfA,67S. 

Sntranttti.    Boc.  M>t.,  t  Stl.  i  Scbkuhi  Rindb.,  t  lEl. ;  Lib,  IIL,  I.  UO. ;  end  ouc  Jlg.  £79. 

^iec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leavea  ovate,  acuminate,  aerrately  denticulate,  S-neiTed, 
rather  ftlebroua,  but  hury  upon  the  veina  beneath ;  infloreacence  racenose. 
Flowers  aweet-acented.  Lobea  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  Styles  distinct 
almost  from  the  baae,  not  exceeding  the  atamens  in  hci^t.  A  native  of 
the  south  oFEurope,  but  not  commoD  there.  {^liec,  Prod.,m.  p.  205.) 

VarictKt.  This  spedes  Taries  in  having  its  leaves  aometimes  perfectly  glabrous 
beneath,andM>metimeaBlightly  pubescent  along  thenerves;  and,  besidea, a* 
fbllows ;  — 

■  P.c.  Itw^iMf  SchkuhrHandb.,  t.l8L,Lam.  Ill.,t.480.,  Dec.  Prod., 

iii.  p.  805. — A  shrub  of  about  the  beight  of  a  man.    Leaves  ovat»- 
oblong,  large,  aod  rather  distant 

■  P.  c.  2  naniif    Milj.   Dict.,  8.— A  shrub,  2  (t,  high ;  its  branches  and 

leaves  crowded,  and  its  flower-bearing  branchea  incurved.     It  very 

seldom  flowers,  and  it  is  not  known   of  what  country  it  is  a  nadve. 

«  P.  c^.  3  Jldnpiirio  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf  plant,  like  the  obove,  but  with 

double  flowo^. 
•  P.  c.  4  varicgdlut  Lodd.  Cat.  haa  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  or 
yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  few  varietiei  of  deciduous  shniba,  which 
preaerve,  tbrough  the  suminer,  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance  with 
their  variegstioo. 
Beicriplion,  ^e,     The  common  syringa,  or  mock  ( 

orBiigc,  ia  B  shrub  of  10  h.  or  IS  ft.  in  height,  crowded  , 

with  Bleoder  upri^t  shoots,  which  are  produced  from  i 

the  ba*c,  and  along  the  sidea  of  the  stem.    These  < 

■hoota  are  clothed  with  a  white  bark,  and  interiorly 

thev  bave  a  very  lat^  pitfa.    The  leaves  are  rough, 

and  of  a  deep  green  above,  tbourii  they  are  pale  be- 

neath.     The  flowera  come  out  from  the  sidet  and 

«nds  of  the  branchcs,  in  loosc  bunchea,  during  the 
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moDths  of  May  and  June,  before  any  of  the  other  spedes  of  the  genus. 
The  flowers  smell  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste  like  the  fruit 
of  the  cucumber.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country  of  this  apedes. 
In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  it  is  considered  as  indigenous  to  Switzerland ;  and 
Pallas  18  said  to  have  found  it  in  beech  forests  on  Caucasus.  In  the  time 
of  Miller,  it  was  unknown  of  what  country  it  was  a  native.  Clusius,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  obsenred  plants  of  it  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  says  that  he  never  found  it  any  where  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that 
it  was  introduced  into  these  countries  from  Belgium,  where  it  was  firat  cul- 
tiyated  in  Europe.  It  was  known  to  the  ancientSy  and  cultivated  by  the 
Parthians  in  the  same  country  where  Pallas  found  it  in  a  wild  atate. 
(See  ApoUodoruMy  book  iv.,  as  i]|uoted  in  the  Nouvcau  Du  Hamtl,  i  p.  71.) 
It  was  first  brought  {nto  nodce,  m  modem  times,  by  Bauhin ;  and  it  is  now, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  plant,  to  be  found  in  ahnost  every 
garden  from  Lisbon  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Slockholra  and 
Petersburg.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  can  be  used  to  decorate  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  cities;  though  not  without  some  protection  during 
winter.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who 
had  plants  of  it  growing  in  his  garden,  ^  in  the  suburb  of  Holbome,  in  verie 
great  plentie."  The  flowers  are  used  to  give  their  perfiime  to  pomatum.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  open  or  shady ;  and  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  sucsers,  layers,  or  cuttings.  Tbe 
generd  mode  of  propagation,  in  British  nurseries,  is  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  dividing  them. 

•  2.  P.  (c)iNODO^RUS  L,  The  scen^ess^wered  Philadelphus, or  Mock  Orange, 

Identificatkm.    lin.  9p., 671. ;  Catolx  C«r.,  8.1.84.;  Punfa  FUnt.  Amer.  SepC,  1.  p. 389. :  Sbu  Bot 

Mag.,  t.  1«78.;  Dec  Pnxl.,  3. p. fiO& ;  Don*a  Mia,  8.  pidOS. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
^vfKMtymet.    Svringa  inod6r«  Mieneh ;  P.  Uizut  in  Tariout  Eogliah  gardeni 
Emgravings.    Cate&.  Car.,  S.  1 84. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1478. ;  and  our  Jtg,  6)74. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate» 
perfectly  entire,  3-nerved,  usuallv  feather-nerved* 
Flowers  singly,  or  in  threes.  Style,  at  the  very  tip 
divided  into  4  oblong  stigmas.  A  native  of  South 
Carolina,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers :  very  rare.  Re- 
cent  botanists  do  not  find  it  in  Carolina.  (Der.  Prod,, 
iii.  p.  206.)  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1738, 
and  to  be  found  in  various  coUections.  It  is  a  sonie- 
what  ramblins  shnib,  not  quite  so  higb»  nor  alto- 
gether  so  hardy,  as  P,  coronarius ;  though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
m  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  they  are  easily  re-  *  ^         674 

cognised  from  every  other  sort,  by  having  the  leaves  perfectly  entire. 

A  3.  P,  (c.)  Zey^^hbr/  Schrad.     Zeyher*s  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange, 

UentificaUon.    Schrad.  Disa.  Philad. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.805. ;  Don'a  Mia,  2.  p.807. 
Engraving.    Schrad.  DiM.  Philad.,  ic. 

Spec,  Ckar,y  S^c,  Not  so  tall  as  P,  c.  vulgaris.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rately  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3-nerved,  hairy  upon  the  veins  be- 
neath.  Inflorescence  somewhat  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than 
in  P,  c.  vulgkris,  and  scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Style 
deeply  4-cleft.  A  native  of  North  America.  It  difiers  from  P,  c.  vulgaris, 
ehiefly  in  its  leaves  being  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  its  flowers  being  fefrer, 
larger,  and  scentless.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iij.  p.  20d.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden. 

m  4.  P,  VERBUCO^sus  Schrad,   The  warted  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Ormigt, 

IdeiUifioation.    Schrad.  Dtst.  Philad. j  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  905. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p^  807. 
Synon^e.    P.  grandlfltknM  LbuU.  3oL  Reg.,  t  57a,  Lo<kl.  Qat.  ed.  18S6. 
Engravingt.    Bot  Reg.,  t  570. ;  and  our  ftg.  675. 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,    Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath,  upon  the  midrib  and  priroary  veins,  warts 
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Bt  the  bue  of  the  haira.  Simitar 
wutB  Bre,  alao,  on  the  pedancles,  < 
pedicels,  and  calyxea.  iDtiorescence 
racemofle.  Lobe»  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate.  Style.attheTervtip,  4-cleft. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  208.)  A  nati»e 
of  North  AniericB.  Introduced  in 
1800,  or  before;   and  fonning  a  vi- 

Siroua-growing  shrub,  8  ft.  or  lOft. 
gh,  or  more,  tri  th  joung  shoot  ■  twi  ce 
the  thicknesi  of  those  of  F.  coroD^- 
riuB,  Mid  having  a  aomewhat  more 
&MJgiate  habit.  F.  specidsus  Schrad. 
■ppenra  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
q>ecieB.  When  in  flower,  this  aort 
■ndthe  two  following  makea  splendid 

■{^MarBnce ;  the  plants,  in  fine  aeasons,  being  m>  entirely  covered  with  bloom 
Bs  ■carcely  to  show  the  leaves.  To  give  them  a  garJeneflque  character,  they 
ought  to  stand  flingty,  with  abundance  of  room,  and  have  all  their  suckers 
removed  ba  they  are  produced,  so  as  to  leave  each  bush  with  only  a 
■ingle  stem. 

•  5.  P.  (v.)  LAVtPOYiUB  Sckrttd.     The  broad-leared  Pbtladdphui,  or  Mock 
Bd.  DlM.  PhlW.  i  D«.  PtoA.  a  n  S06.  i  Don'i  MHl.,  t  p.  §(7.  ;  Lodd.  Crt, 


Spec.  CAar.,^.  Bark  whitiBh.  Leaves 
broad-ovBte,  Bcuminate,  toothed, 
nerved  with  about  5  nerves,  and 

Eubescent     with     hairB    beueath. 
lawers   in  racemeB.      Lobes   of 
the  CBlys  acuminate.  Style  4-clefl 
at    the    very    tip.     A   native   of 
North  America.    It  is  distinguish- 
able  by  its  bark  beinc  whitish ;  and 
hy  its  leaves,  especially  those  of 
tbe  youi^er  branches,  being  more 
broadly  ovate ;  and  by  the  haii-s 
they  bear  not  being  based  by  warts. 
(Dec.  Pnd.,  iii.  p.  B06.)      There  j 
are  plants  in  the  Oarden  of  the  J 
London  HorticulturBl  Society,and 
in  the  arboretum  of  MeBStB.  Lod-  ' 
diges ;  and  they  appear  lo  ua  to   < 
be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  , 
P.  verrucdflUB.   Afl  a  tolerably  dis- 

tinct  variety,  however,  and  hb  a  flplendid  plant  when  in  flower,  it  Js  well 
deserving  of  cultivation. 
•  6.  P.  (v.)  ploribu'ndus  Schrad.     The  abundant-flowered  Philadelphua^ 
or  Moci  Oratige, 

MmefiemHtiL  Scbnd.  DlM.  Phllid.  i  Dn,  PRid.,S  p.!aG.i  D«i'i  Hia.S.  p.80T. 

AfnH*w.  Sebnd.  DUi.  PblUd.,  Ic 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c,  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  witb  a  long  acumlnate  tip,  serrately 
toothed,  3-nerved,  pubescent,  with  hairs  beneath.  Infiorescence  aubrace- 
mose.  Flowers  5 — 7,  showy,  slightly  scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long 
and  Bcuminate.  Style  4-clefl  at  the  very  tip.  {Ihc.  Pn>d,,  iii.  p.a05.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  which  has  been  some  years  in  British  garaena. 
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where  it  grows  to  the  hdgfat  of  6 IL  or  8  fL,  SowenDg  in  Maj'  and  Ja&e. 
Tbe  plBDt  with  thie  nwne  \a  the  Hordciiltaiml  Sodety'»  0»rden  appean  to 
be  only  a  varietj'  of  P.  vemic6BU8. 
.   §  ii.  &ems  more  slender,  rambling,  Itoiggt/y  and  loose.      FUmers 

soliian/,  or  2  or  S  togHher. 
»  7.  P.  la'xds  Schrad.     The  loose^miw^  Phikdelphus,  or  Moei  Ormge. 
MwMluUoiL    Hartol.i  SctiniL  DlM.  PlilUiLi  D«,  Prod.,  3. 

p.«X,i  Dni-l  I1U].,«.  p.e07. 
^•ioymH.    p.tilxmaM  SirM.i  P.vMmiatLaa*.C^,iMl. 

Enfratt^.  aatnd.r»M.¥b«Ma.,iciMMiiiKttjit.sn. 
^prc.  Char.,  ^c.      LeaTc*  oval-ovate  and  with  a 

\aag  aciuniaate   tip,   toothed,   pubeacent   with 

hain    beneath.       Flowen    Bolitai7,    2    or    3 

together.    Lobea  of  the  calyi  very  loog,  acumi- 

nate.      Style  4-cleft.      Stigma»  about  level  with 

the  BtamenB.  (Dcc.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  806.)    A  Dative 

of  North  America.  Introduced  about  1830;  Bud, 

according  to  the  ■pecimens  iu  the  Horticultural 

Societj'a   Garden,   and   at   MeBsra.    Loddiges, 

a  ramhling   sannentOBe  abnib,  growing  to  tbe 

height  of  3  i^  or  4  (t,  wtth  ■ouienhat  pubeseent 

leavea,  and  brown  shoott ;  appveutl]',  the  ten- 

defeat  of  the  geniu. 

•  e.  F.  (l.)  aRANDiPLO^BDB  Wilid.    The  large-flowered  Philadelphus, 

or  Mork  Orange, 

UtnMeallcm.    Vnna.  &niim.,  L  il  Gll.  i  Oulmp.  Alib,  Holi.,  L  M. ;  Schnd.  IHh.  PbUid. ;  THit. 

Pr(KL,3.iLWe.i  Dan1Hnl,l.|t8a7. 
ajmnm^.    P.  liMSinH  BortkL ;  P.  liiw  ZodC  CaL,  idit  lUG. 
Safrat^.    OulmfiL  AlitLHali.,  t.Mi  Scbnd.DlKFhllad.,k.i  widauTA.87S. 
Spet:.  Ckar.,  ^c.     A  shnib,  10  fL  or  12  ft.  htgh.  EpidermiB  of  the  brwidiea 
of  a  reddiHb  brown  colour.      Leaves  ovate,  with  a  long  acuminote  tip_,  den- 
ticulate,  3-nerved,   hHU7  upon  the  veins,  and  wilh  gioups  of  haira  in  the 
axils  of  tbe  veina.      iHawers  about  3  tcsether,    or   aolitary;    Bcentless. 
Lobes  of  the  caljx  long,  acuminate.     StyleB,  concrete  into  one  whtch  ex- 
tendsbeyond  the  stamens.      Stieinas  4^  UneaT,   (JDee.   Prod.,  iii.  p.  906.) 
A   native  of  North  America;    introduced  into  British  gardens  in   IRII. 
A  loose,  nimbling  ahmb,  seldom  eiceeding  4  ft.  or  5  fl.  in  faei^t,  and  dif- 
fering  in  P.  Wxua  MeSy  in  having  more  pubescence  on  the  leaves,  end 
considerably  larger  flowers. 
■  9.  P.  Bissu^TUB  Naa.     The  hmiy-iemied  Philadelphus, or  Mock  Orttnge. 
ItTMiaiaaom.    Nuu.O«.  Am.,1.  p.301.;  I>(c  PiWL,  3.  dl «6. i  Doa'1  Hlll., «.  ^  KM. 
i^mwiwj.    P.  •llRiuii  £aM.  OK.  1  P.  gtleiUi  LoM  Cet. 
&trartigM.    Wau.  Dcnd.  Brtt,  L «7. ;  uid  out^.  eT»,(nS« 
,^c.   Cher.,  4^.      Leaves  oblong-ovate,   acute,  dentate,  £ 
5-nerved,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  whitish  on  the  under  ^ 
one.      Ftowers  siogly,  or  by  threes.     Styles  concrete  g 
to  the  tip.     Stigmas  undivided.     Fre<]uent  in  rocks  of  H 
North  America,  in  Tennessee,  ^' 
hy  the   river  French.    (Dec. 
iW.,iiJ.p.206.)  lotroduced 
into  British  gardens  in  IB!0, 
where  it  nows  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.,  HoweriDg  in  June. 
This  is  a  hury  sarmentoae 
shrub,   distinct  from   all   the 
other  Bort»;  and  which  would,  probably,  grow  to  the  heightof  Wlt.or 
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30  ft.,  if  trained  egninBt  a  wall,  ot  drawa  up  amoDg  trees,  and  other  Bhnibs. 
A  plont,  which  we  receiTed  froni  Colood  Carr,  of  BartTam'B  Botanic  Gar- 
deo,  near  Philadelphia,  in    1830,  produced,  in  our  garden  at  Bayswaler, 
trailing  Bhoots  Ironi  6  ft.  to  B  ft.  U>ng,  in  one  leason. 
■  10.  F.  TONENTO^BUs   Woll.     The  viooWyleamd  Philadelphus,  or  Moek 

UntHUatitn.    WilL  Cu.,3a».i  DoD'iUiU.,£.  p.Sin. 
A>H>rina.    P.  nqi(Uiul>£AM.(M.eiULtS9Bi>i>.  ttlBbnuJIiMrc. 
Smtratinf,     Boil*  lUuit.,  L  46.  T.  L 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  tNniinal.  Pedicels  oppoBite.  Lobes  ofcalyx  o?ate,  acute.  (Don'i 
Miil.,  a.  p.  807.)  A  native  ot  Kepal  aad  KBmaon.  InCroduced  in  18S9 ; 
«nd  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  tl.  P.  trifldrus,  Royie  obaerves,  is, 
probobl}',  onl^  P.  tonieiitdBUB  in  a  leas  advanced  state.  There  are  plants  of 
tbis  very  duitinct  Bpecies  in  the  arboretum  of  Mesvs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
HanuDersDiith  Nursery ,  but  the;  have  not  yet  flowered. 

G£NU8  II. 


□ 


DECUMA^RIA  L.    Tre  Dbcvnakii.    Ijn.  St/it.  Dodecindria 
Monog^nia. 
UtMfftaUam.    Lin.  Qen.,  Na»7.;  Lvn.  UL,  L  m  i  Doo'!  Nlll.,  I.U.  SOe. 
SHmw    FanftHiii  Wall.,  DDtorVihL 

Hrrsof  the  atjX|  uie  peult,  Ibe  iti^u,  and  ttiecelU  dT  Ibaeiptule,  ue  eu:h  tiiiullf  tea. 
DetcriptioTi.     A  deciduous  trailing  and  roocing  stirub.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,iD  Bhadyplaces.  latroduced  in  llBt;  but,  being  of  little  beauty,Bnd 
■omewhat  tender,  not  Irequent  in  coUectinnB.      It  will  grow  in  any  dry  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  tiy  cuttiogs.  * 

.1  I.  D.  ba'rbara  L.     The barberous  Deciunaria. 
,  Ha  I6at. :  Dec  Pnd.,  3.  p.  0)6.  i  Don-i  HIIL, »  n.  eoe. 
«  Vmict  JUM*.,  17.  i  b.  ToafMa  Hlcbi.  FL  Bat.  Aaei.,  1.  p.  iSi. )  D. 

KLiutdourj^CTS.fiBO. 

^aec.  Char.,  I^c.  A  sannentose  ahnib.  Leave 
oveteHjblonfT,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  en 
tire  or  toomed  at  tbe  tip.  Buds  hairy  witl 
Bhort  rufous  huis.  {Dec.  Pmd.,  iii.  p.  806.)  Th< 
flowerB,  whicb  appear  in  July  and  August,  an 
sweet-scentcd ;  but  they  are  only  produced  ii 
favourabre  situatiDnB  ;  and  thi 
plant  seldom  rises  ebove  4i  il,  o] 
5  h.,  in  the  open  air,  in  tbe  climati 
I  of  London.  The  only  place  ii 
.  which  we  have  seen  a  vigoroui 
^^  growing  plant  of  :  Decum^ 
is  in  Uie  garden  of  tbe  Rei 
ThoinBBGariiier,atBishop  Stoke. 
in  Hampshire,  where,  in  1834,  it  had  attained  ihe  height  of  I2n.,trained 
againn  a  wall.  To  what  the  ipedfic  name  applies  we  do  not  liuow. 
rarkly. 

Jt  D.  A.SfamimiMoDec.  Prod.,iii.p.  SOe.;  D.  mnaeatdi» Boic  Ad.  Soc. 
But.  Nat.  Por.,  I.  p.  76.  t.  13.,  Horl.  Brit.;  ForBythin  sc&ndena 
Wtdf.  Car.,  IM.— Lower  leavea  rouDdedj  upper  leavea  ovate-leD- 
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PART  llf. 


ceolate.  ^Dec.  PrtnL,  liL  p.  206.^  A  native  of  moiflt  ahaded  places 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural  8ociety'B  QsrdeD,  it  only  differs  from  tne  speciea  in  being  a 
little  more  vigorous. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneaus  Plants  ofihe  Order  VhiladelphdceiS, 

DeutsoA  scdbra  Thunb.  (I)on*t  MiU.,  2.  p.  808. ;  BoU 
Reg,,  1. 1718. ;  and  our^^.  681.)  is  a  climbing  or  an  as- 
cending  shrub,  with  ovatey  acuminated,  serrated  leaves ; 
scabrous  stellate  hairs ;  and  with  white  flowers,  in  com- 
pound  panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  the 
leaves  are  used  by  joiners  in  smoothing  and  polishing. 
It  was  introduced  in  1822 ;  grows  to  the  height  of  6  n. 
or  7  ft.,  flowerin^  in  May  or  June ;  and  appears  to  be 
as  hardy  as  C^nfolium  jap6nicum.  It  is  a  very  showy 
free-flowerin^  plant,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection.  It  is  readilv  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  thrives  in  any  light  soil,  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
slightly  protected  dunng  severe  frosts.  Plants,  in  the 
Loodon  nurseries,  are*5«.  each. 

2>.  ccrynUthia  R.  Br.,  Don'8  Mill.,  2.  p.  808.,  Royle 
Illust.,t.  46.  f.  2.;  Philad^lphus  corymb^us  IVall.;  has 
glabrous  leaves,  and  white  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of 
Kamaon  ;  grows  to  the  hdght  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  pro- 
bably  is  as  hardv  as  the  preceding  sort.   (See  p.  173.) 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 


There  are  plants 


D.  tJmmlmm  R.  Br.,  PhUadtiphui  atamiDeiu  WalLt  h«a  entire,  icabroufl,  UnceoUte  lesTe»,  and 
white  •weeUaoented  flowefa.  it  ia  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  higb  mountaina  j  but  it  ia  not  yet  introw 
duoed. 

D.  Brunbm»,  WtULt  Leptocp^rmum  ic^brum  WaU.,  haa  ovate  leavei.  and  axillary  white  Bowen. 
It  ii  «  native  of  Raniaon,  but  haa  not  yet  been  introduced.  Tbe  laat  three  «orta  are  pnibably  onlj 
▼arietiea  of  ooe  form. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  jnTRTA^CU. 

Tbis  is  one  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  woody  piants;  and,  in  general, 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  opposite  entire  leaves,  (uU  of  transparent  dots ; 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  an  oii  which  is  iTagrant,aromatic,  pungent,  vola- 
tile :  hence  the  grateful  perfume  of  the  leaves,  nowers,  and  fruit  of  Uiegreater 
number  of  plants  belongin^  to  this  order.  Like  roost  highly  aromatic  woody 
plants,  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The  comnon 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Europe;  but  all  the  other  genera  belon£  to  North  or 
South  Americay  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australia.  A  great  many  of  tbe  species  are 
yery  suitable  for  a  conservative  wail,  from  their  being  evergreen,  and  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliaee  and  flowers ;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  require  little  more  protection  than  the  common  myrtle.  All  the 
species  may  be  readily  propa^ated  by  cuttin^.  The  half-hardy,  or  green- 
house,  species,  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  wiU  befound  arranged  in  the  four 
foUowinggroups:— L  Melaledcese;  IL  £uleptosp6wese ;  IIL  ilf^^iteBe;  and 
IV.  Chamaelaucies. 


Sect.  I.     Melaleu^^cea.    Stamens  polyadelphous.    Fruit  dry. 

TriitMa  ner^fiUa  R.  Br.j  MelaleQca  nerlifMia  Sinu  Boi.  Mag.,  L  105a  ;  U.  «aUd 
t.  «Si  i  and  our  >%.  688. ;  ia  a  naUTe  ot  New  South  Walea,  introduced  in  laM,  and 


«aUdfUiaM   ^. 
floiPtfing  ttomk 
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iuDi  Ui  Snmbec.    tn  lu  nitlTe  couniiy.  H  li  ■  trw  trowlni  (o  Ihe  hdgfat  oT  fRni  EO  R.  taXtt 

of  10  yeut,  whlch.  Ihough  pnuanl  b;  nuU  durlng  Hlnter,  •hovi  Ihi-  ■peclH  to  be  lolA-ably  faudji. 
Tben  vc  KHnl  otbet  •Hciei  .demlbeil.  but  Teti  few  ofthEm  haiE  r°t  hcfm  inuoduceil  (See 

Suq/tfrfU  ^Kmudfa  R.  Br.  (fU.  Brg.,  t  1B.  i  Aif.  W<W.>  t  1733.  ;  uul  ourjlg.  90.)  it  1  DltlT* 

tfteinA,    in   greea-hfflitef,  the  hei£fal  of  B(t  or  lOR.,  fTovlng   fVw!;.   and  ao1Teiin|(  ■huiuUntlr 

of  the  pncedlDg  lenui,  ud  roUoving  genen,  an  of  Ihe  eaileil  ptDfnjiatloD  imd  culture  in  und 

ir*.  684.)  U. 


lntndaced  In  IBtS,  croving  totfae  h^M  otin.  or  Sft.,uid  producing  llj  iplendid  Kul«  Bosen 
IhnJt^IoSlptaniKr     C  griciUl  R.  Br,  C-mtadTllUa  R.  Br.  BoL  ■••('.<■  lEOS.   >l>d  C  cfosltli 

J^taMa  Mtatmia  Libill.  (Ah.  Ar(„  L  477.)  !•  ■  niiti>eor  Vin  Diemen-i  Luid.  when  il  formt 
■  ■dildle.alml  tnc,  nith  luiceolite  leiret,  iDd  llhic  >oweii.    Iniroduced  In  ISOS,  ind  doweilng  in 

X.  Hmrifiila  andth  EiiH^Bot,  L  ss  1  Hctnaldenii  *rtiaplRilli  O».  y  the  Tei  Tnw  oT  New 

«f9Dlt^lffa  :  !•■  Htireiir  Nrw  Sou£  Witei,  ukd  bu  greeihGolouied  Bowen,  whiidi  im'iKiKiucod 


M.  niA-Mlb  B.  Br,  BoL  C^,  L  aOa,  It  ■  netlTe  of 

*u  IntndueedlD  1803,  end  fiowt  lothe  heltbl  of 

M.  knrrkirUia  Salth  (Ae.  Stg.,  t.  SOO  !  ind  our 

*.  «7.)  u  ■  Mtlve  or  New  South  Wtl«L  IntroduoHl 
17S.    lU  tlowera  ue  of  t  iplendid  •uTlet,  tnd  ther 
>»  pfDduced  ftoTU  June  to  AuoutL 

KJtiiVTl«8nllliBol.llu..t  l!«£.,fait  Tehow. 
lah  Aowen.  IL  ii  ■  netlTt  or  Vui  Dlennn'i  I^rKl, 
wben  It  fiowi  to  Ibe  betefat  oT  40 ft. :  uid  wu  Inlro- 

*iC«llBfSl  ^ 

unleD^all  welldei«TlB(  ■  plw  •nlnita  conieiTUlTewiilL    In  lU^^towVK^no^Utlerntu 
kan  *nidB*d  Ib*  helfM  oT  30  It  OT  « (L,  la  ■  Tttr  ftw  Ttin.  [See  p  IIS) 
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Eud4tmia  utrwiiu  R.  Br.  ISuL  Fl  Ami 

Iwl^li>f96ft.,iu>d  imiKiclnjt  lu  wbU*  ( 
JulT.    Ii  WH  inKraduoMl  U  lAi 


Sect.  II.     Eulepto8Pe'rme«.     Slamens  free.    Fruit  diy. 

The  geau*  Eucali^tui  ii  k  verj  remarLBble  ooe.  The  name  is  derived 
from  eu,  well,  and  kah/pto,  to  cover  u  with  a  lid ;  in  rerereDce  to  the  liinb 
of  the  calyx  covering  the  flower  be&re  eipansion,  and  afterwards  laUiiu 
offin  one  piece,  in  tbe  shape  <^a  lid  or  cover.  The  calj^x  ia  cup-shape<£ 
Petals  wanting.  Stainens  numerous  and  free.  Capgule  4~celled,  and  tnaay- 
oeeded.  The  leavet  quite  entire,  and  coriaceoui.  Peduncles  aiillsry,  and 
bearing  an  umbel  of  3 — 15  flowera,  which  are  white.  The  genus  con- 
aists  of  above  100  species,  or  varieties,  all  timber  trees,  growins  to 
a  great  height,  and  nabves  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen^s  ^nd. 
Tbote  belonging  to  the  laCter  country  appear  to  be  decidedly  half- 
bardy  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  London :  some  of  them,  aa  E.  robuate 
and  E.  pulveruifnta,  are  almost  quice  hardy;  and,  In  the  south  of  England, 
probably  most  of  the  species,  if pUnted  so  as  to  fonn  one  endre  wood,  would 
protect  one  another;  and,  if  thej  did  not  attain  the  size  of  timber  trees, 
would,  at  least,  fonn  a  dense  Australian  co^.  The  chief  reasoa  why 
tbese  trees  do  not  appear  hardier  in  England  u,  that  our  summers  are  not 
sufficieatly  bot  thoroughly  to  ripen  their  wood ;  for  it  appeai^  tbat,  in  the 
mounlaine  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  covered 
withsnow.  In  Italy,  as  we  have  lecnin  p.  166.,  «everal  of  the  apeciee  of  tbis 
genus  bave  attained  the  height  of  100  ft.  in  a  very  few  yean ;  and  in  their 
nacive  country,  as  it  qipears  from  the  informahon  communicated  in  p.  186., 
theheight  of  KOOfLis  by  nomeansunknown,  We  have  had  a  number  of  por- 
traits  of  full-erown  trees  of  this  and  otber  genera  made  for  us  tn  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Sydney,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  an  eminent  artist,  resident 
there;  and  engravinas  from  souie  of  these  drawings  will  be  found  uuder  thdr 
respective  spedea.  The  wond  of  this  genus  is  very  durable.  Dr.  Laing  states 
that  a  Etumpof  the  bluegum  tree  (E.juiperita)  remained  in  theground,  quite 
sound,  for  35  yean  af^the  tree  bad  been  cut  down.  {Hi»t.  and  Slat.,  &c.) 
Tlie  tenus  red,  blue,  and  white  gum  trees,  as  applied  to  diS^^t  species  of 
this  genus,  have  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  bark.  The  bark  contsins  ■ 
great  proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  said  to  be  twice  as  powerful  in  its  opCr»- 
tion  ai  that  obtained  Irom  the  oak. 


SnUb  lAX.  Be^..  I.  «00. )  uxl  «ir A*.  m,«a.  mi :  Jlg  m-  ntHMiti 
nr,iDiArntlitli«poitnlt(iratnaSaOR.Mgh),  Ar  Irm  Bart  Tra, 
-k— nitpndu«iirHiii,whkli,(brilliii«d1ciilT>*in>0H«,  imoilctaml  rq 
toBiUilnln  IVH,  ■Ail  Aow«n  ftoia  Aprtl  lo  Julj,    In  Iti  mtiTest 


in,ltklV<9Bi  150ft.to«on.M(h.    A  in* 

J.  E  Salih,  li  upwiidi  orWIVblgh,  wHta  tw 

London,  It  meifnt  mj  Hltle  Kolcctlon,  wbn  pUnli 


CUAP.  XLIX.  JfYltTAN;E£.       EULEFT08PE'[tMI£^. 


•  jwng  UH  ID  Vol.  IL)  l>  a  nUin  of  N(>  H^n 
lu  UkImMiI  oT  upiranli  at  KUIL.  whiEh  •Unill 
■ir,  in  lalkf  ■inlcn,  in  ilie  nrighbDUihiiDd  Df  Loi 

un.     Tbcic  an  pluU  In  the  Haninillura]  S«i«l 

Ive  ni4hl»urliaDd  ot  Lanlon. 


C  ii^wrUa  Snltb,  iDd  «ir  flti.  69S,  ind  wa  (the  latto-  tl  ■  tnc  50  ft.  hlih,  lu  the   ndtta. 


BflhUiiii^^inKjH 

■nd  oneMft.  hlgh  la  Ihe  «■rden  of  WllJlmni  Bnnnler,  Eh,,  U  Sumrufd  Hlll,  tll  of  »hlch  BoHer 
IVeel;  (TeiT  jac.     The  Iiiter  had  becB  10  rcan  plaDledla  1839,  •llhoul  recdiiBf  (iij  (irolection 


SnelelT'!  n*rden  hi 


frai  alAer  ipeaei  ^Eyia/^fduM  mitin  BrllUh  nnienfti  ■nd 
n  hi  thelt  dtgree  orbudlneu.    It  li  much  la  be  wUitd  th 
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cgrdi/UteCn.,  HMnaLAtrMhliplduiSiiuM,  (Bi'^  Maf,  t-  ^SBD. ;  mi  ourjlg.aa.)  »■ 

r  Hoil»Ild,wi[h  rdlDlrlih  nuwer.,  r«hn  l*rgt,«hlch  uvprDd '  • "-"  -  ' — 

t«-houi«i,  it  ti  ■  thrul»,  icldDiii  fTDwh^B  to  che  hdgfat  cii  m 


■nnorwbtch  nrj  tn  thrirmitimmmiiipinriti 
VHttwM  MiifMuDce.,  Mnmldtnii  nllriiiu  S> 


•tu*  UaiH,  uid  ptlr  ^•"dw  Homn.    In  BritUh  gnMi.hi)uI«,  II  cron  (o  th<  bnghl  or  10  ft.,  mai 
towtn  tnrn  Maj  toJuIt.    There  are  wnnl  otheripedH  kn  BrltiAh  aardcDL 

C  iBnaMm  Drc  i  lf«rald«rot  linceoHtui  Smll* ;  M.  rltilni  Bol.  Mat.,  Ktm. :  nid  ourjb. 
70a  {  ti  ■  mtivt  of  Ntw  Holluid,  wllh  kvIM  Aowri,  whtch  ir*  producod  ftobi  JuDt  lo  " • — 


I 
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It  wtt  Ixtrodund 


bemll,  11  bu  Hood  thm  Twi. 

Srat,  Bat.,  L  S9.  -,  anit  l>urJT|t.70fi.l 


bigh.    ThcFt 


tmftmi*™™  *I-™f(/»«l»  Smith  [Bot  Uag.,  l.  1810.  ;  IW.  Ci*..  L  701.:  ind  ourA.  TOU  ii 
•7  HrjlUjod  ilifub. wUh  liirgi  while  «ow«<,  praJuced  in  Junc  ud  Julj.  Ii  wu  Introduced  In  180 
UHl,iDD[IIWiguileni,(nwitoUiehiH|hiol'6n.  «7(1 


Bot.  Cab.,t.]19gL;  PhilidMphut lanl- 

,  „_  .__  I»ciun1  Lind  •hTiib,  Inirodund  In 

1774  ;  ■Dd  «1  hudjr,  thit  It  fnquentlr  lUndi  Chc  open  lit 
Ibr  tno  or  thrM  jtm  tof «hrr,  In  tlit  apcn  Bcound,  in  th> 


WMJult-     TbflTt  iretworkrhar  ■n^i'- '■r.t.i.  »,...  ^M^r 
whkth,  kjbm»  a  Don, 


«.  7IU)  U  ■  lEnib  rmni  Nc 
I  hrigilt  OT  11)  It,  wid  MDditcinf 
indJnnc-    K  w«  introiiuccd  in  R™. 
KMrleMLodd.  [Bol.  Ciib.,t  HI9.)  wni  Inlnidiiccd  In  l8S7,>iHt  Bi>««n  IVinn  Apitl  to  Julyj  but 


M^cM*  tlrgila  Andr.  Bot.  Rcn,  L  5%,  Bot  Cib., 

eliuufirit.i  Uclllcilcil  rlrfiu  UH.JU.;  ' ' 
Ight  ofaiL  orifL.  ■ndproJucHit*  whit 
dwTibcd  In  Diin'i  wafer,  IL  p.  tS7.,  ilnut 

Sect.  III.     My^Rteje.      Stamensjiee.     Fruitjiesky. 

u.tjlg.  7M ;  P.  rortlceum  Mrwri.  Ikrk  \  K 


Myrtiu  coinmum  L.,  ike  ammon  MvrtU,  U  B  well-known  evei^een  ahrub,  a 
oative  of  the  south  of  Eiirope,  which  is  fouml  wild  iti  Fmnce,  about  Mar- 
sdlles,  and  from  that  city,  alone  tbe  cout,  to  Geaoa  (growiug  iu  thickets,  even 
within  reach  of  the  spra^  of  tne  sea),  and  throughout  Italy.  It  was  a  great 
favourite  among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  held  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
acine  ii  taid  to  be  taken  (rom  that  of  Myrsine,  au  Athenian  tuBideni  a  favourite 
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of  MJnerva,  who,  suffering  love  to  overpower  her  wis- 

dom,  was  changed  into  a  myrtle  by  her  offended  mis- 

tress,  and  taken  pity  on  by  Venus.     Others  say  that 

Venus,  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the 

sea,  had  a  wreath  of  myitle  on  her  head.    The  temples 

of  this  goddess  were  always  surrounded  by  groves  of 

m vrtle ;  and  in  Greece  she  was  adored  under  the  name 

of  Myrtilla.   Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 

when  they  were  reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms 

under  a  myrtle  tree,  and  purified  themselves  with  its 

boughs.     Wreaths  of  mvrtle  were  the  symbols  of 

authority  wom  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.     The 

weapons  of  war  were  also  formed  of   this   tree; 

and  sprigs  of  myrtle  were  entwined  with  the  laurel  wreaths  wom  by  those 

conquerors,  dunng  their    triumphs,  who    had    eained  a  victory   without 

bloodshed.     The    victors    in    the    Olympic    and  other  games  were  also 

adorned  with  mvrtle.     In  Rome,  two  myrtles  were  placed  before  the  tonple 

of  Komulus  Quirinus,  to  represent  the  plebeian  ana  patrician  orders,  which 

were  predicted  to  be  in  the  ascendency  according  to  the  state  of  the  trees.    The 

Roman  ladies  put  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  into  their  baths,  persuaded  that  the 

plant  of  Venus  must  be  favourable  to  beauty.    The  branches  and  berrieai 

were  steeped  in  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  the  fruit  was  used  in  cookery, 

as  the  enore  plant  was  in  medicine.     The  ancient  poets  made  it  thdr  favourite 

theme ;  and  Virgil  represents  ^neas  discovering  it  to  be  the  metamorphosed 

Polydorus.  (jiEneid,  book  iii.*)     Tbe  myrtle  has  been  known  in  England  since 

1597 ;  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  British  poets.     Spencer  says, — 

"  Riffht  In  Uie  middest  oftbat  Pralite, 

There  •tood  a  «tately  mount,  on  whow  nNind  top 
AjRloomy  grove  of  myitle  treei  did  ri«e^ 

Whote  tnady  bouffhB  tharp  steel  did  nerer  lop, 
Nor  wicked  beiuta  thelr  tender  bougbt  dld  crop ; 

BuL  Ukc  a  girland  compBiied  the  neight,i 
And  mim  thcir  fniitAil  sidei  ftesh  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground  with  precious  dew  bedigbt, 
Threw  ftjrth  moet  dainty  odoun,  and  moit  «weet  delight"        Faerie  Qaeate.   ' 

Milton  places  the  myrtle  in  the  bower  of  Eve ;  and  Thomson,  in  those  beau- 

tiful  lines,  beginning,  "  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  firiends,"  com- 

pares  Lavinia  to  a  myrtle  which 

**  Rltet  far  firom  buman  eve, 
And  breathet  ita  balmy  fraganoe  o'er  tbe  wild.**         Sea$oiu.    Autumn. 

Though  the  myrtle  is  now  common  as  underwood  in  Italy,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  country ;  and  that  the  first  myrtle  seen  in 
Europe  was  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at 
Circeii ;  and  he  adds  that  it  still  retained  its  Greek  name  of  murtos.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  name  is  stlli  preserved  in  all  the  Europeao  languages ; 
the  myrtlebeing  called  myrtus  in  Latin;  myrto,in  Italian  and  Spanish ;  murte, 
in  German ;  myrter,  in  Danish ;  myrten,  in  Swedish  ;  mirte,  in  French ;  and 
myrta,  or  murta,  in  Portuguese.  PJiny  mentions  eleven  sorts  of  m jrrtles,  and 
says  that  the  most  odoriferous  grew  in  E^ypt.  Cato  only  speaks  of  three  kinds. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  m  England  is  assigned,  in  the  Horhu 
Keweruit,  to  the  year  1629;  when  Parkinson  informs  us  that  he  had  three 
sorts  in  his  garden ;  viz.  the  broad-Ieaved,  and  two  varieties  of  the  box- 
leaved.  Gerard,  however,in  1597,  says  that  "  myrtles  never  bear  any  finit  in 
England  ;*'  which,  surely,  implies  the  cultivation  of  it  in  this  country  before 
that  period.  Bradley  states  that  myrtles  were  introduced  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,in  1685.  When  they  returued  to  England,  after 
a  residence  in  Spain,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  one 
of  these  m^itles  was  planted  by  Sir  F.  Carew  at  Bedmgton.  Evdyn,  in 
1678,  says,  *'  I  know  of  one  (a  myrtle)  near  80  years  old,  which  has  been 
continually  exposed,  unless  it  be  that,  in  some  exceeding  sharp  seasons,  a 
little  dry  straw  has  been  thrown  upon  it  ;*'  and  it  is  supposcd  that  he  alluded 
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to  the  tree  at  Beddington,  which  was  of  the  Spanish  broad-leaved,  or  orange- 
leaved,  variety,  and  which  Milier  and  Bradley  report,  in  1 724,  to  have  been 
above  18  ft.  high,  and  to  have  spread  about  45  ft.  This  tree,  however,  must 
have  been  of  more  than  the  age  assigned  to  it  by  Evelyn;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1739-40,  when  it  was  160  years  old. 
Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Oerard,  states  that  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  varieties  were,  in  1633,  ''nourished  in  the  garden  of  Mistress  Tufine, 
in  Westminster."  (Mart.  MUl,) 

Varicties,    Tbe  followfng  fbmu,  or  Tarletlef,  or  myrtle,  the  flnt  of  which  may  be  contidered  Af 
Ibe  cpeciei,  are  given  in  Don*s  MUUr,  li.  p.  834. :— 

§  i.    Meianocdrpa  Dec,  with  black  Fniit. 

The  ▼arietiet  compriaed  in  thia  group  are  all  frequeot  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  there  are 
tubvarietiea  belonging  to  tbia  diviaion  with  double  flowert  and  variegated  leavea. 

A  M.  c.  1  nmdna  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  8S9L ;  tJke  eommon  bnMd.leaved,  or  JZoma»,  Mjfrtle,  with 
ovate  leaves,  and  long  pedicela.  This  kind  ia  •ometimes  called  the  flowering  myrtle,  because  it 
flowers  more  freely  in  £ngland  than  any  other  variety. 

<l  M.  c.  8  taren^na  MilL  loon.,  1 184.  f.  l.\  tke  Tarenium^  or  Box-leaved  Myrtte,  —  Leaves  small 
and  ovate.    Flowers  small,  and  opening  late  in  the  autumn.    Berries  round. 

fl  M.  c.  S  UdUea  Mill.  Dict,;M«  Aalfan,  or  upright,  Myrtie,  .has  tbe  leaves  ovate.Ianceolate  and 
tbe  brancbes  erect. 

ft  M.  c.  4 bittica  MUL  Dict,  Blackw.,  1 114.  j  tAe  Andaludm^  or  Orange-Ieaved,  M^tle,  has 
the  leavet  bmoeolate  and  acnminate. 

*  M.  c  5  luntdmica  Lin.  Spi ;  M.  acdU  MUL  Diet,  Chu.  HiMt,  1.  p.  68.  flg.  1. ;  tke  Portugai 
Mgrtie,    The  NiUmtn  Mfrtle  appears  to  be  only  a  subvariety  of  this. 

A  M.  c.  6  6^4vAw  MilL  Dict,  tke  broad.Ieaved  DiUeh  MyrUe,  has  the  leavea  lanoeolate,  acuml. 
nated,  crowded  together,  and  of  a  dark  green.    Tke  dinMe.fiowered  Myrtle  appeara  to  be  a  sub 
variety. 

*  H.  c.  7  mMcrenikta  L. ;  M.  mfnima  MUl.  \  tke  Roaemary,  or  Hiyme.leaved,  MyrUe ;  hasthe 
leaves  linear>lanoeolate,  acuminated. 

$  ii.    Leucocdrpa  Dec.     Fruit  white. 

ft  Af.  c.  8  Uueoe&na  Dec.,  the  white-berried  Ifyrtfr.— >This  variety  is  a  natlve  of  Oreece  and  the 
Balearic  Islanda.    llie  friiit  is  rather  large,  and  edible,  with  a  gratefUl  taste  and  smelL 

§  iii.     Garden  Farietiet. 

Theabovevarietieaareconscant;  buttliereare  many  varletlealn  gardens  whlch  are  more  v*> 
rlable :  the  following  are  the  names  of  matt  of  these :— 
1.  Oold-striped  broad-leaved  Myrtle. 

5.  Broad-leaved  Jewa*  Myrtle  This  variety  has  its  leaves  flrequenUy  In  threea,  on  which  aocount 
it  ia  said  to  be  in  csCeem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

9L  Gold<«triped  Orange-Ieaved  Myrtle: 
4t.  Sllver.striped  Itahan  Myrtle. 
B.  Striped-Ieaved  MyrUe 

6.  8IIveri.«triped  Rosemary.Ieaved  Myrtle. 

7.  SHveratriped  Nutmeg  Hyrtle. 

8.  Cock's.comb,  or  Bird's.nest  Myrtla 

9.  Spotted.leaved  Myrtle 

Propagation.  CiUturt,  |c.  AU  the  varieties  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttingt ;  and  tbose  which 
ripen  their  Ihiit,  such  aa  the  oommon  broad-Ieaved  myrtle|  come  up  in  abundance  flrom  seeds.  Cut. 
tlngs  mav  eitber  be  made  of  the  rlpe  wood,  or  of  that  which  is  In  a  growing  state  j  the  latter  root 
aoooest,  but  they  requlre  most  care,  and  success  wlll  be  most  certain  nnien  thev  are  planted  in  sand, 
and  oovered  witn  a  beU.glass.  Tbe  flner  varieties  of  myrtle  might  be  graftcd  on  tne  oommon  and 
hardier  sorts ;  and  perb^M  something  might  be  galned  m  rendering  the  Australian  3fyrtkcea>  more 
hardy,  by  grafUng  them  on  the  common  myrU&  Perhaps,  also,  something  roight  be  done  in  the 
way  of  Gros8.fecundation  between  If^rtus,  Psidium,  Melaletica,  Stc 

Siatistie».  In  tho  environs  of  London,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtles  stand  out,  in  dry 
warm  idtuations,  as  bushes;  sometimes  having  the  extrcmiUes  of  the  shoots  killed  down  by  flfost;  but 
more  ftequeotly  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  after  a  flrosty  night.  aocompanied  with  snow  and 
aleet.  Afler  such  nights,  the  plants  diould  etther  be  watered  overnead  witb  water,  to  tbaw  the 
frost ;  or  covered  with  a  mat,  to  prevent  them  flrom  thawinff  suddenly  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  safest 
mode  in  sucb  weather  is,  to  cover  the  plant  with  mats  at  night ;  because,  tbougb  flrost  wlll  not  kill  It, 
yet  it  always  injures  the  foliage.  Botn  double  and  single  varieties  of  the  oommon  myrtie  cover  large 
spaces  of  a  wall  in  the  Horticultur-il  Society*s  Oarden ;  and  there  are  many  houses  and  gardens  in 
tne  nei^bourhood  of  London  thatoan  exbibit  trained  plants  fnm  lOft.  to  iOft.  hlsh,  and  nearly  as 
wide  AtCobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  there  are  several  trees  against  the  house  30  ft  high.  Onthe 
Suasex  coast,  about  Worthing,  there  are  some  very  flne  plants  against  houses.  In  the  Isie  of  Wight, 
and  in  Devonshire,  the  myrtle  forms  hedges  to  gardens,  and,  in  shrubberies,  grows  as  large  m  the 
ariMitusdoesabout  London.  At  the  WUlows,  nearSwansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  there  were,  in  1888. 
two  myrtles  15  ft.  high,  as  standards  in  theopen  ground,  thebranches  of  the  largest  of  which  coverea 
aspace  90ft.  in  circumference;  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  xL  p.  360.)  In  Scotland,  in  East  Lothian,more 
especiaUy  at  Biel,  the  myrUe  grows  against  a  wall  with  very  little  protecUon.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
Trinlty  CoUege  Botanic  Garden,  DubUn,  aU  the  varieUes,  exoept  the  orange-Ieaved,  stood  out 
against  a  wall  nrith  a  southem  asnect ;  and  at  Youghall,  near  Cork,  there  Is  a  pUnt  in  the  open  gar- 
dien  80  ft.  high,  which  has  never  nadany  protecUon.  Tbe  myrtie  will  not  stand  out  agalnst  a  walT,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faris,  without  a  good  deal  more  protection  than  It  requires  about  Ixmdon ; 
but,  about  Toulon  and  Nlce,  tt  grows  wild  in  abundanoe ;  and  in  gardens  it  not  only  forms  bedgea, 
but  ia  somcUmes  trained  as  a  tree  with  a  clear  stem.  This,  however,  is  no  improvement  to  it;  for,  as 
the  head  is  thickly  crowded  with  small  branchcs,  which  only  bear  lcaves  at  thcir  cxtreroitics.  it  pre- 
senik  whcn  thc  ejre  is  beneath  it,  a  miscrablc  appearance,  looking,  as  Is  obscrved  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Uamcl,  more  like  a  magpic's  ncst,  or  a  dead  busb  placcd  on  a  polc,  than  a  living  tree. 
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M.  tomenidta  Alt,  M.  can^teenf  Latr.,  (BoL  Mag^  1.860. ;  and  our  Ar.  707. ;) 
ii  a  native  of  China,  Coebin^biDa,  and  tlie  Neelgfierry  Hountains,  in  the  Eaat 
Indiet,  wlth  roM^loured  flowen,  whicb  appear  in  June  and  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  giows  to  the  b«ght  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  This  yery  hand- 
•ome  plant  ii  not  unfrequent  in  ooliectioni,  though  it  haa  been  seldom  tried 
again*t  a  wall,  except  in  the  toutb  of  England ;  where,  tn  Fontey^s  Nurscry 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  oCber  places,  it  bas  becn  found  quite  hardy.  In  tbe 
neighbourbood  of  London,  it  migbt  be  grafted  on  the  oommon  mvrtle :  and 
iurelj  some  interesting  hybrids  might  be  originated  between  tbis  and  tbe 
common  species.  Tbere  is  a  TarieCy  of  M.  tomentbsa  in  some  nurseries,  with 
leares  less  downy  than  the  species,  which  is  known  as  M.  afB^nis. 

M.  tenuifhUa  Smith  in  Lin.  Trans^,  ii.  p.380.,  Don*8  Miller,  ii.  p.  836l,  Is 
a  native  m  New  HoUand,  with  leaves  an  inch  long  and  one  line  broad ;  and 
with  white  flowers  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  M.  commCinis.  It  was  In. 
troduced  in  1894;  but,  as  its  fhiit  and  seeds  bave  not  been  examined  by 
bot&nists,  it  may  probaidy  belong  to  some  otber  genus.  Some  otber  green. 
houae  qwcies  of  Aftrtus  are  described  in  Donl  MiUer,  and  particularly  M. 
DttmmulAria,  a  creeping  apedea  tnm  tbe  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  M.  myrsi- 
nOldes  flrom  the  oolder  puts  of  Peru ;  but  both  of  whicn  mll  probably  prove 
half.hardy,  and  oeithcr  of  which  bare  yet  been  introduoed. 


Sect  IV.  Cham.£laucie^je.     Stamens  free^  or  somewhat  pol^' 
delphous.     Fruit  dry^  ^mith  1  celU     Ovules  erect. 

Outnuela&dmm  emtum  DesC  Mem.  Mus.,  v.  p.  4a  t  &  f.  B..  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  at  King  Oeoige*s  Sound,  a  very  singular  uirub, 
with  opposlte,  crowded,  Unear,  triquetrous  leaves,  and  axUlary  white 
flowers  on  short  pedic«^  The  flower  is  girded  by  two  concave  bracteas 
before  evolution,  each  terminating  in  a  dorsal  mucro,  which  afterwards 
separates  transversely.    This  very  singular  shrub  is  not  yet  introduced. 

CdlffthHx  gUibra  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Cab.,  t  SVI. ;  and  ourfig.  708.)  is  a  shrub, 
a  naUve  of  New  HoUand,  with  small  cylindrical  leaves,  and  pale-reddisb 
flowers,  whlch  are  produced  flrom  April  to  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1818,  ukl  grows  to  the  bdght  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 

a  erieoklen  Cunningh.,  Don*s  MUI.,  ii.  p.:812.,  li  a  handsomeheath.ljke 
shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in  pine  ridges  at  Batburst,  wbere  it 
grows  to  the  beigbt  of  ftt>m  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  ISM^  and 
there  are  pUnts  of  it  in  the  Kew  Oarden. 

Darwlnxak  /atdetddrit  Rudge  in  Lin.  Trans.,  xL  pu  9SQ.  t  SS.,  is  a  de- 
cumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  New  HoUand,  with  red  flowers.  Intioduced 
in  ISSO^  bttt  not  very  oommon  in  collections. 
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OF    THG    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER   FAS- 

SIFLORA^CEiE. 

The  common  passion  flower  (Passiflora  csriklea)  is  so  hardy  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  London,  as  to  flower  freely  against  a  wall,  in  most  yearsy  without 
any  protection  whatever  during  winter.  In  very  dry  sheltered  situations,  it 
will  even  endure  the  open  air  as  a  trailing  bush ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  is  liable 
to  be  killed  bv  winters  of  unusual  severity,  unless  protected,  we  have  decided 
on  treating  the  genus  as  oniy  half-hardy.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 

Pcutifiora  aerhlea  L.   {Bot  Mag,y  t.  28. ;  and  our 

.709.)  is  a  well-known  climbing  green-house  plant, 
which  will  also  grow  and  flower  freely  on  garden  walls, 
and  on  the  sides  of  houses  with  a  southem  exposure. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation  since  1699.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flower  is  blue;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  which  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mogul  plum,  is  yellow. 
In  flne  summers,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  both  against  a  wall,  and 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  allowed  to  trail 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  ripened  fruit  in 
the  last  state,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  m  1835. 


CHAP.  Ll.  CRASSULA^ES 

P.t.aaagumila  Hnt.  hM tk*  lom or  tlM Imih Dunw,  «iil  «j 

«ovwrUbalAattauclwipsclc*.  ~ 

F.c.3tlmiiisf»aiaRott.  hu  tlK  Inra  itaucDui  bencuh.  v 

F.  c.  * CaMmiSitt  Fl.Oard., t.  1«G., ha tli* lo)» aTtbf  Ihtb ob. 
kmf-luimlui,  »111  tbc  Aawm  vblUih.  tlncnl  wllh  blue  luiil  pvmle. 
ll  K  ■  hTbrU,  wMch  wu  iilKd  Id  CalTUI'i*Nu»iiT ,  ind  It  1>  cowl- 
dtred  H  budT  u  ihe  tp«l«. 

i>.  c.  SroMiAH  Hon.  Tnni.,  4.  t.  9.,  Ii  ■  hrbrid  betireeD  P.  c«QlM 
■ud  the  (ISTe  ipeciei,  F,  r*csni)»a,  orlglnated  In  lalD.  Itbupiu- 
pUitaaowoi)  ■od  !■  IM  »  hudr  u  F.  cinllleiL 
P.hicanatB  L  (BK.  ltig..t.Sa.i  ind  uurjb.Viaj,  IMtfialnni. 
Umnd  araaaMUa,  or  Hh  Apple,  !•  ■  nulTe  of^uuth  Amerlca  uid 
ViriliU^,  irlth  datcoloured  flowen,  «idlhiit  ■boul  ttae  liu  Df  ■  imill 
■PfJe.  enaneoliMired,  wUh  ■  iwtdith  TaUow  pulp.    It  nui  ■iDHiai 


Peni,  with  cardale  CDtlra  leiTei,  red   flawcn,  hkI  tni\t  glDbcie  Uld 

TirlKtod  wilta  ted  iDd  joUaw.    Il  wu  iDtioducedjD  18S3,  ind  li  cooildered  ncarlT  u  barij  u  P. 
OMn-  ipieiii  or  varleUa,  lo  be  fouDd  Id  Biillih  o- 


^entlj  bewitlfUl,  wi 


Si.-As,tt."j 


UwovldlbriTeanlntl 

u»  tiAeil,  ■BdSeftn.  —  ^ , .„  _ 

lenatbarmanBiecolaur, wlth  ihsiiuierciDwD green 
■nd  laifer  thui  ttae  purple  reji  thil  lunaUDd  It 

Tui6ala  riamainipHia  Ju».,  Swt.  Fl-Oud.,  nei 
—Hra,  1.  t.Ufi,i  Fudfla»  plnDitlalpuli  Cn.;  iii 
ellDblBC  ibmb,  ■  n^tlve  of  Cblll,  Intmduced  tai  IgiS 
Tbe  kafu  ■re  wblta  fron  lelTety  dDWB  on  theli 
UDdeiHtfUa;  tbe RlpldH en plnnV- '  — ••>.-■ — 


HTbridi  wlll.  no  doubt.  he  riUed  belween  thii  «nui  ind  Pui'iafin :  i 
fig  ihBB  ia  Knw  isd  mu''-—  "■-• •'- "  ---■■•  -  ■■ 


if  EngleHBld  HOUU, 
,.,.„.  jell*EDlDlrodu«A 
idKTbApiHinethlnvBilght  be 
-  Tbclleilhleihooaof  ell  Ihe 


T   THB   onDEIt 


BB'^I>VtfpopuafiliumL.(WUld.!^.Pl.,n.p.  768.,Bd(,  JWag.,t.  811.);  tAe 
PoplarJeavcd  Seama,  or  Stonecrop  ;   j4iiac£iiip9eroa  ^pultl^lia  HawoTth  Syn. 
Plant.  Suc.,p.  113.;  ia  b  hardy  ininiacure  shrub,  b  nQttveof  Siberia,  which  was 
introduced  in  1780,  and  flowers  io  July 
aod  August.     It  ia  reniBrkable  as  being 
truly  ligueous  in  a  genus  the  other  species 
of  wbi^  are  nearly  »11  herbaceous.    Tbe 
flowers    are   white,   and   are   porticiilariy 
grateful  lo  bees,  whence  this  shrub  is  well 
adapted  for  planUng  near  an  apiary. 


iwmT*™™  «riirciillt  L.,  Iki  Trrt  Baatlre»,  iSnl. 
,  r.  B.  i  uid  our  jV.  lli)  i»  ■  DUlve  of  PortiipU, 
lUf,  ind  CindLa,  wherE  IL  gTowi  to  the  bvlahl  or 
ocfilL  j  pradutibg  Iti  Tellow  flowen  fmiD  Ebnh 
iecunbei.  II  li  an  old  Uihibltint  of  our  green. 
lea,  11111,  wltb  the  proper  prDtcctiaD,  would  Ituid 
iHt  ■  canfeivUlve  wiU:    'ThtTs  ■»  twD  Tuietiee  i 
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HAHDY  LIONBOUS  PLANTS  OF  THB  ORDER  FiColDA-CEM, 
OR    MESEMBHYA^CE*. 

trietlH  of  tfau  genus  dfuibed  b5 
(hui  339  belng  enumtnud  In  t>on'l  MiUer.  UoH  nt  tb«n  ue  nitiia  t£in 
■pecrfGood  Hnpr.  uid  in  atherputi  at  lilria  ;  and  nuni  KrU  wUI  lin  tfaniu|[tF 


.  ni  rockwgrtjn  Ihenelghbouthixid  or  Londiin,  [Vprat«udwiih'dTT  nttn.    WhentlWT 


*,  7d1aw,  purple,  or  whltc,  Sevenl  tpeciei  h»ve  itood  thnHj^h  tlte  »ri 
:  mj  protectton,  on  tlie  rociwark  In  tlic  CltvUv  Botanlc  OBnten  \  and  «  numbcr  of 
11  Itfdj,  preMTTedinacold-pit  kn  th<  fiTdcnoftbB  LfiOdan  Hattjcuilunii  Sodetr. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF    THE   HABDy   LIGMEOUS    PLANTS  OF    TME  ORDEB   N1THARIA'CE£. 

This  order  inciudea  only  one  gcnus,  so  that  the  fbllowing  geDeric  cbarac- 
ters  wllt  portray  the  chief  of  the  characteristics  oi  the  order :  — 
KiTRA^Riit  L.  Calyxinrerior,in5deepdirisionB.  Petals  5,  arinsg rrom tbe 
calyx,  their  eeativation  inSexed  and  valvular.  Staiueus  15,  perigynous. 
Ovary  with  3  or  [nore  cells,  witfa  a  continuous  Aeshy  style,  at  whose  tip 
are  as  niany  stiginadc  linea  as  there  are  cella.  Pruit  drupaceous,  openiiig 
by  3  or  6  valves.  Seeds  solitary,  pendulous  by  a  long  funiculus.  Embryo 
stTBJght,  dicot^ledonous.  —  Slirubs,  witb  deciduous,  Bucetilent,  altcniaU 
Ieave8,which,in  eome instances,  areiu  fascicles;  and  wtth llowen  in cjnDCS, 
or  solitary.     Propertics,  alightly  saline.  (Lindl.  Introd.  lo  N.  S.) 

Genus  I. 


□□ 


MTRA'RIA  L.     Thb  Nitrabia.     Lm.  Si/it.  Dodec^dria  HoDOgfniB. 
Un^athm.  Lln.  Oen.,  ND.aKi  Lun.  IIL,  t  MS.  i  Onrtii.  Fnict,  1. 1.  5g.i  Dcc.  Pnid..i  p*K.i 


in  Siberta,  eioQS  wlth  oUicr  uIIdc  plnnti- 
Dncription,  ^c.     Shrulis,  seldom  riBiii^  more  thui  4  ft.  in  height;  and,  in 
British  eardens,  thriving  best  in  a  dry  soil,  composed  partly  of  lime  nibbisli, 
which  should  be,  about  once  a  year,  Btrewed  witb  a  thin  coat  of  salt.    Propa- 
gated  by  cuttingB. 

1.  N.  Scuo'ber/  L.     Schaber'3  Nitraria. 
IdetliacaliiM.    Un.  Sp.,638.:  Dec. 
Prod.,  S.  p.  UG  i  Uini'i  UiE,  3. 
P.1SS. 
Spec.   Char.,   ^c.       Leaves 
oblong,  perreclly   entire. 
Drupes  ovate.    It  varies, 
with  branches  spiny,  and 
uot  so.    A  native  of  thc 
neighbourhood    of     salt 
lakcs   in   Russia.    (Dec. 
Pnid.,iii.  p.*56.)   Intro- 
duced  in  1788. 
Varietia.  "" 

a  N.S.  \iibSrica;   N. 

sibirico  FaU.  Fl.  Ro„.,  t.  50.  f.  A.,  Gmel.  Sib., 
2.  t,  98.,  Lam.  UL,  t.  «13.  f,  1.;  ajid  our  M- 
TI3.— Friiit  orahlHckish  hluc  coluiir.     A  niiti< 
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^  N.  S.  2  cdspica ;  N.  dispica  Pall.  Fl.  Rom.,  t.  50.  f.  B. ;  and  our 
fig.  714.  —  Fniit  red.  Leaves  longer.  Native  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Stcven'8  written  observations  in  Willdenow*8  Herbarium,  it 
differs  from  N.  S.  1  sibirica  in  its  young  branches  being  pubescent, 
and  in  its  fruit  being  larger,  and  much  more  acute.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety,  and  also  those  of  the  species,  are  white,  and  produced 
fireely.  liie  berries  black,  rather  larger  than  peas,  and  tbey  render 
the  bush  very  ornamental. 

jsi  2.  N.  TRiDENTA^TA  Derf.     The  S-toothed-leaved  Nitraria. 

IdaUificatkm.    Deaf.  Fl.  AtL,  1.  p.  372. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  i56. :  Don*«  MilL,  a  p.  155. 
Sjfnonyme.    P^ganum  rettuum  Fortk.y  according  to  Delil  in  nii  IU.  Fl.  ^gffpt. 

Spec  Ckar.f  ifc.  Branchea  iiriny.  Learei  wedge-thj^ed,  retuse,  toothed  with  about  3  teeth.  Fruit 
ovatc.  (Z)0c.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  466.)  A  native  of  tandy  field*  of  Baittary  and  Egypt ;  growing  to  the 
heigfat  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft    Introduced  in  1820 ;  but  not  ftequentin  ooUectiona. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  THB  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CACTA^CBJE. 

I  OnAmtia    mlgdris  Mill. ;  CkettM  Opfintia  L.,  Mitl.  Icoh..   t  191. ;  tke  common  Indian  FU;, 

'  or  Priclcly  Pear :  is  a  native  of  North  Areerica.  in  the  soutnem  states,  and  i«  found  abundantly 

In  gardens  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  It  is  also  very  'cororoon  in  Ttaly,  and  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Virginia,  it  is  valued  for  its  refteshing  fhiit ;  and  it  has  tieen  cul. 
tivated  tor  the  same  purpose  on  dry  rockworic,  in  the  ncighbourhood  of  I^ndon.  (See  Encjfc.  qf 
Gard.,  edit  1&35,  p.  919.)  It  will  live  many  years,  with  little  or  no  protectlon,  at  thc  bottoro  ot  a 
dry  warm  wall;  and,  though  usually  prostrate,  yet,  If  thc  shoots  are  luiiled  to  the  wall,  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  several  feet  It  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  half.hardy  Ilgncous  succuU-nt 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  its  singular  appearance;  and  various  other  genera  and  species  belonging  to 
the  same  order  are,  prdbaMy,  nearly  as  hardy. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER    OROSSULA^CE^. 

This  order  consists  of  the  genus  I^t  only ;  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics  of  that  genus  are  the  chief  of  those  of  the  order :  — 
Ei^BES  L,  Calyx  superior,  having  4—5  coloured  Jobes ;  and  bearing  from  its 
throat  5,  4,  or  ?  0,  smaJl  petals ;  and  5,  very  rarely  6,  stamens.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are,  in  most  instances,  5  each ; 
and,  in  such,  are  futernate  with  one  another.  The  two  sexes  are  present,  in 
most  kinds,  in  the  same  flower;  in  a  few  dicecious,  at  least  in  result. 
Ovary  with  1  cell,  and  2  parietal  placentas.  The  ovules  numerous.  Style  1 . 
Fruit  a  subglobose  berry,  tipped  with  the  remains  of  the  part  of  the  fiower 
that  is  distinct  from  the  ovary.  The  seeds  many,  oblong,  subcompressed ; 
each  suspended  in  the  pulp  by  a  long,  slender,  funiculus ;  and  having  an 
aril,  horny  albumen,  and  an  erabryo  that  is  minute,  dicotyledonous,  and 
situate  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed,  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  but  with 
the  radicle  pointing  to  one  side.  —  Shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly.  Leaves 
alternate,  lobed  or  cut,  plaited  when  folded  in  the  bud,  deciduous.  A  bractea 
is  at  the  base  of  every  pedicei,  and  two  smaller  are  upon  it  bejow  the  ovary. 
Flowers  greenish,  whitish,  yellow,  or  red.  (Z)ec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  477.,  and 
Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  M.  Spach,  in  the  Annalcs  des  Scicnces  Naturelles 
for  1835,  has  subdivided  the  genus  Kibes  into  the  gcnera  authcnticated  as 
his  among  our  synonymes. 
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Genus   I. 


LJijJliy 


RPBES  L.     Thb  Ribes.    Lm.  Sytt.  Pent6ndria  Monog^nia. 

Memi^aikm.    Lio.  Gen.,  881. ;  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  477. ;  Don*s  Bf  ilL,  S.  p.  177. 

Sguoi^tmes.    Oro«miUria  Toum.,  GttrtH. :  Chrysob^trya,  C«lob6trya,  Core^ma,  aod  Ribe»  Spacfa  ; 

GnM^Uer,  J^V*. ;  JohannUbeere,  Ger. ;  Krutebea,  DtOck ;  Vn  Splna,  Ital. ;  GroMella,  Sjmm. 
BerlmMikm.    Tbe  woffd  lU  tnm.  the  name  of  an  acid  pUnt  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  phyMOMM, 

whlcb  hai  been  discoyerod  to  be  the  ifbium  R)be» ;  GronuUiria  is  from  the  Latin  gromUuSt  a 

little  unripe  flg. 

Detcrjption,  j-c.  Thia  genus  consists  of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  two  of 
which  (the  common  currant  and  eooseberry)  are  well  known  in  British 
gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits.  We  shall  here  consider  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  entirel^  in  the  light  of  omamental  shrubs,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  sorts  here 
set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only  varieties  ;  but,  as  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  tbese  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we  have  foUowed  the  usual  autho- 
rities,  and  more  especially  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  a  synopsis  of  the  sorts  in  which,  by  Mr.  Oordon,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  AU  the  species  o£Ribes  strike  root  readily  firom 
cuttinps ;  and  grow  freely  in  any  soU  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but,  as  they  are 
onlv  Iigneous  in  a  subordinate  degree,  and  are  but  of  a  temporaiy  duration 
under  any  circumstances^  they  require  to  be  grown  in  dry  beds  or  borders, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  ror  scientific  coUections  or  flower^^borders, 
than  for  general  shrubberies,  undug  arboretums,  or  lawns.  The  most  showy 
species  are  Ribes  sanguineum  and  aureum,  and  their  varieties.  R.  speciCsum, 
has  a  singular  fuchsia-like  appearance  when  in  blossom ;  and  R.  multiilorum, 
though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  ele^ant,  on  account  of 
the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  price, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  varies  from  1«.  to  2«.  each ;  at  boUwyUer,  firom  50 
cents  to  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  doilar.  The 
varieties  cultivated  as  fruit  trees  are  much  cheaper ;  and  R.  speciosum,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  new, 
and  as  yet  rare,  are  dearer. 

§  i.    Grosstddria  Ach.  Rich.     Gooseberries. 

Sjfnonfpmei.    Grosseiller  k  Maquereau,  Fr. ;  Stachdbeere  Strauch,  Oer. ;   Rruisbea,  IhUck  i  Uva 
Spina,  Ital. ;  and  GroseUa,  Spcm. 

Sect.  Ckar.y  S^c,  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Fiowers 
in  racemes,  1,  2,  or  3,  in  a  raceme.  Galyx  more  or  less  bell^^haped.  {Dec. 
Prod.y  iii.  p.  478.)  Shrubs  with  prickles ;  and  with  the  leaves  and  Iruit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish  white. 
■  1.  /2.  oxTACANTBoi^DEs  L.    The  Hawthom-/^at>^cf  Gooseberry. 

Jdeniifieatiom.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  165. ;  Berlandier  in  Hfoi.  Soa  Phyt.  Gen.,  a  pars  8. 

p.  43.  1 1.  C  l^  not  of  Michauz. 
Bmgravinge.    Ukm.  Soc.  Phys.  Gea,  &  pirs  £.  t  L  f.  1. ;  DUL  Elth.,  t  m  p^  1G6L ;  aad  oaxjig.  715. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Infra-axillarv  prickles  larger,  and  mostlv  solitary ;  smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there.  Leaves  glabrous,  their  lobes  dentate,  their 
petioles  villous,  and  a  little  hispid.  Peduncles  short,  bearing  1 — 2flowers. 
Berry  ^lobose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue.  A  native  of  rocks  of  Canada.  (Dec. 
Prod.y  lii.  p.  478.)  This  shmb  varies  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  prickles,  and  its  more  or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubescence.  The 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  gooseberry,  and  is  sometimes  red,  atid 
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at  other  tiines  greeo,  or  purpliab  blue; 
and,  when  ripe,  it  ii  agreeaole  ta  the 
taste.  This  species  waa  introduced  in  ^ 
1705 ;  but  it  is  not  comnion  in  BritiBh  "i 
gardeDs,  the  S.  oxyacanthoides  of  Mi-  . 
chaux  i_S.  ]ac6stre  Pmr.)  bdng  dif- 
ferent  from  it.  Perhapa  it  is  only  one 
of  the  wild  atates  of  the  common 
gooBebeiTj;  indeed  it  would  not  sur- 
priae  U9,  if  future  experimenta  should 
prove  that  moat  of  the  sorta  described 
in  this  section  were  neither  more  nor 
lesB  than  dieferent  stetes  of  this  vatuable 
fruit  ahrub.  Ae  it  varies  so  verj  much 
whenin  aatateof  culture,it  ia  reasonable 
to  sunpose  thet  it  will  var j  much  also  in 
a  wild  state,  in  different  soils,  BJtiiatioDS, 
and  cliDiHCes. 

■  8.  R.  sBTo^svM  Liadl.    The  briatly  Oooaeberry. 

lind^latlim.     Undt.  Bot.  Ref. ;  Hwk.  Fl.  Ame,.  L  p.  2» 
.    Diiii'iNilL,3.  p.  177.)  LnULCU.,  td.  1838. 
EMfrntmgi.     UdcII.  Bot  Rtf.,  t.  1237.  ;  ud  ouijlf .  716 

Spec.Char.,4e.  Bninchee  beset with  densebristles. 
Prickles  unequal,  aubulate.  Leaves  roundish, 
.  cordate  at  the  base,  pubescent,  3 — 5-lobed,  deeply 
crenued.  PedunclesS-flowerediSoQietimesbrac- 
teate.  CbI^  tubularly  campauulate,  with  the 
segmentB  Unear,  obcuse,  and  spreading,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petala,  which  are  entire.  Ber- 
ries  hiapid.  {Iion'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  177.)  Native  of 
North  Ajnerica,  on  the  baoks  of  the  Saakat- 
chawan.  A  shrub,  growing  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  | 
flowering  in  April  and  Hay.  Introduced  iu 
1810. 

.  R.  TRin.o'KVN  W.    The  3-flowered  Oooseberry. 


Spee,  Char.,  ^e.    Infra-axillary  prickles  soli- 
tary.    Leavea  glabrous,  3 — 3-lobed,  incisely 
dentate.     Pedunclea  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicela  '"ng.      Bracteas  membranaceous,  7 
sheathing.     Calyxes   tubularly  bell-shaped. 
Petals  apathulatelv  obcordate.     Berries  red-  • 
dish, glabrous.  fZJcc.  Prod.,m.  p.479.)     A 
nstive  of  North  America.     Introduced  in 
1B12;  and  easily  distinguished  from  R.Cy-        £ui^ 
ndsbati  by  its  smooth  fruit,  narrow  flowers,         V^P^  1  1 

and  exEerted  stamens.    In  British  gardens,        MlM  \p,A 

its  growB  to  the  height  of  3fl.  or  4ft,and  •    " 

produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
■  4.  R.  (t.)  ni'teum  Lindl.     The  snowy-jtowercd  Currant^^ie  Qooseberry. 

Mn^ficaUai.    UndL  In  BoL  Rcf.,  L  iW. 

£r«rai*V^     Bnt  Kl(.  t  IffiZ.)  «d  OUTJ^.  TIS. 

Spee.  Char.,  S^.  Branches  prickly,  Ihe  prickles  solitary,  or  in  paire,  or  in 
threes.  Lettves  slabroua,  roundiah,  entire  at  the  base,  having  in  the 
oulward   part   3blunt  lobes  that  are  crenately   cut.      Flowers  about  8 
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together,    on     peduncles. 

Sepala  reflexed.    Stamens 

very  prominent,  conniving, 

hair}',  longer  than  the  stfle. 

{Lindletf  in   Bol.  Beg.,  t. 

1698.)     A  shrub,  growing 

to  the  hdght  ot  4  ft.  or 

S  ft. ;  B  native  of  (he  nortb- 

we«t  coast  ot  North  Ame- 

rica;   whence   seeds  were 

Bent  to  the  London  Horti- 

cultUTHl    Society,   by  Mr. 

Douelas,ii)  1636.  Thebiish 

bears   Bome  similarity  to 

A.trifldrum;  buttbeberry 

o(  B.  Diveum  is  about  the 

mte  of  that  of  tbe  black 

currant,  and  of  tbe  saiDe 

deep  rich  purpie.    It  reaenibl 

Ib  very  dilTerent :  itisentirelydestituteof  the  flatness  whicH  is 

perceptible  in  even  the  bent  gooseberriea ;  in  lieu  of  which  il  hsB  a  rich  sub- 

acid,  vinouB,  rether  perfumul,  flavour,  which  is  extrerael^  agreeable.     Tbe 

fruit  is  rather  too  Hcid  to  be  eaten  raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious 

tarts,  and  would,  probably,  aflbrd  an  excellent  meens  of  improving  tbe  coni- 

mon  gooscberry  by  hybridising."  (Lindl.  in  Bol.  Beg.,  Aug.  IB34.)     B.  n(- 

veum.^apart  from  these  considcrationB  (which,  however,  w:ll  probobiy  lead 

to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  Irom  ics  white  penduloui  flowers, 

a  valuable  addition  to  our  omamental  hardy  shrubs. 

■  5.  B.  (t.)  (7yN0'sBATi  L.     The  Dog-Brambte  Oooseberr}'. 

/dnfMoKAm.      Uil  Sp.,  «90.  ;  Mill.  IHd.,  Na  1.  i  Brrlininn'  tn  KCnB.  GdC.  Phn.  C 

1.  1.  f.  3. !  Dtc  Prod.,  1  p.  479.  i  Diia-|  KUL,  S.  -   "-° 
Snonviu.     R.  T  trtfl^ruiB  vir. 
£>wra>/>WJ.    M^DL  S«.  Pbii.  Ocn,,  3 
Sprc.ChaT.,S(c.  In&a-aKillary  pricklcs 

1—2.      Leaves  3 — *-lobed,  softly 

pubescent.   FedunclcsbearinKS — 

3  llowers.     Calyzes  campanumtely 

cvlindrical.     Petals  Bmall,  mucb 

Bhorter  than  tbe  Btigmas  and  sta- 

mena.     Style  simple,  toward  thc 

iniddlehairy,rarelyglabrous.Berry 

prickly.      A  native  of  mountains 

in  Canada,   on   the   authority  ofc  O 

Pursh  :  and  of  Japan,  on  the  au-  \  f 

thority  of  Thunbere,  (Dec.  Prod.,   , 

iii.  p.  479.)     It  hardly  dtSera  from 

R.    divaricatum,    except    in    the 

broader  tube  of  the  corollH,  and  the 

shorter  slamens.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii. 

p.  I7B.)   Itwas  introduced  in  1759.  Orows  to  the  hnght  of  3ft.  1»  ift., 

and   produces   its  flowers  in  ApriL     There  are  two  varieties:  one  wHb 

whitiBh  flowers,  and  Bmooth  fniit ;  and  the  other  with  prickly  branchea 

and  fruit,  and  flowers  pubescent  and  purpliah.    The  fonner  is  a  native  of 

Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  latter,  about  Lake  Huron. 

•  6.  B.  (t.)  DiVARiCA^TUH  Dougl.     Thc  Bpreading-in7n(4«i  GooseberTy. 

Ilnutfiaaitm.    UMigl.  >n  Bo*.  Rrg.,  t  ISS9.  j  I>Wi  M11I,,  SL  p.  ITS.  i  I.iidd.  CnL,  ot  IMfi. 

'/■«nM^.    Boliltioj*''|'«iidmirjii«.'7i«l 
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Spec.  CAar.,  ^e.     Brvichea  divaricate,  brbllv,  at 
length  naked.    Spinea  1 — 3  together,  axillary, 
dcflexed,  lai^.      Leaves   roundish,   3-lobed, 
deeply  toothed,  aerved,  glabroua.    Peduncles 
S^owered,  drooping,     Caiyx  funnel-sh^td ; 
with   the  Begmeilts  at  length  apreadbg,  and 
twice  tbe  length  of  the  tube.     Style  and  sta-  "^^ 
mena    eiaerted.       Berries    glabrous,    biack, 
sinooth,  and  spherical;  uteanant  to  the  taiitc.      _ 
Petala  white.  (Don'i   MilL,  iii.   p.  178.)     A     ^ 
common  bush,  on  the  banka  of  atreams,  near 
Indian  villa^,  on   the   north-eaat   coaat   of  4 
North  Amenca ;  where  it  fonna  a  Bhrub,  grow- 
ing  from  5  ft.  to  7  (t.  high. ;  flowering  in  Apri). 
Introduced  in    lS2a.      It  ia  nearty  allied  to  R.  trifl6riun,  of  which,  like 
R.  Cyntiabati  and  some  of  the  followiQgsorts,it  is,probably,only  a  variety. 

■  7.  R.  (r.)  1 

HroMIcBfinL    DougL  In  I 
p.  ITS. ;  Ladd.  C(t.,  «d.  liun. 

Spcc.  Char.,  Sfc.     Prickles  axillary, 

nary.      Leavea  cordate,  somewhi 

tobed,  toothed,  ciliated,  piloae  on  both 

aur&ces,  nerved,     Peduncles  3-flow- 

ered,  beset  withglandular  hairs.  Calyx   , 

campanulate.    Segroents  linear,  about  ■ 

eqnal  in  length  to  the  tube.     Berries  \ 

glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch  iii  dia- 

meter,    smooth,   Juicy,    and    well-fla- 

voured.     Apparently  closelv  allied  to      ■-  ^ 

R.  trifl^Tim.  {Bo^t  MUI.,  ui.  p.  178.)      •^?^ 

Found  on  the  north-west  coasl  of  Ame-       ^  **' 

ricSjOn  moist  mountBiu  rocka,neHr  springBandatreanu;  on  tbeBlueHoun- 

t^ns;  and  on  thebanksof  the  Spokanriver,    A  sfarub,  growing  to  tbe  height 

ofSft.  or4ft.    lotroduced  in  IBiiO. 

•  8.  R.  niRTE'LLi'ii  Michx.  The  slightly  hairy-Aronc^  Gooseberry. 
/dflUdtodfaiL  Mlchi.  FL  Bot.  Anier,,!.  p.  lll-i  D«.PrDd.,  3,p.4T9.i  Dan'i  H[IL, 9L  p.  ITS. 
Spec.  Char.,4v.     Spinea  infra^xillury.     Braoches  sparingly  hispid,  with  short 

hairs.    Leaves  sinatl,  clefl  half-way  down  into  3  dentate  lob^.    Peduncles 

1-flowered.     Berries  glabroUB,  red.    (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  +79.)     A  native  of 

rocky  mountains  in   Canada  and  Virginia.      It  was  introduced  in   1BI2. 

Urowa  to  the  height  of  3  fl.  or  4  ft. ;  produces  its  grecnish  white  flowen  in 

April  aod  Hay ;  <uid  ripena  its  red  iruit  in  August. 

■  9.  R.  oba'cilb  Mit^.  The  slender-AnincAnl  Gooseberry. 
OaUdlealiHi.  Hidu.  Fl.  Dnr.  Ams.,  L  p,  111. ;  Punh  FL  Amtr.  SoiiLi  Dec  Pred.,  3.  p.  479; 
Spec.  Char.,  i(C.  Infra-axillary  spjne  very  short.  Petioles  of  leaves  slender. 
Diska  cut  into  acutc  lobea.  Pedunclea  slender,  uprlght,  bearing  nbojt  2 
flowera.  Calyx  glabrous,  lubularly  bell-shaped.  Bemcs  glabrous,  purple, 
orblue ;  of  exquisite  flavour.  {Dec.  Prad.,iii.  p.  479.)  Wild  in  the  mountaina 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  mountainous  meadowa  from  New  Vork  to  VirgiDta. 
Introduced  in  181^.  Orowing  to  the  height  of  3fl.  or  4fl.;  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May. 

s  Smilh.     The  acicular-i^ned  Oooseberty. 
1-1  Crrf,  i  d™-.  Miii,,a  p.  178. 
~~.    ...  ./  ...»»,_  ..incrfte  PaU.  Hard.  BctlT.,l.o,in*.,  tPall.  K.  JlaM,  (,  |>.37, 
■n/-f.     Lcd.  FL  Kou  AIL  lU.,  t.3au. 
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Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Very  prickly.  Prickles  stipular,  3 — ^5^arted.  Leayes 
rather  pubescent»  nearly  orfoicular,  3 — 54obed.  Lobes  bluntishy  deeplv  ser- 
rated.  Peduncles  usually  l-flowered,  bracteolate  in  the  middle.  ualyx 
campanulate,  smoothish.  Berries  bractless,  and,  as  well  as  the  styles,  quite 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries  glabrous, 
yellowish,or  purplish;  sweet,  with  a  grateful  taste.  {DcfCs  MUL,  iii.  p.  178.) 
A  native  of  Siberia,  on  stony,  rocky,  mountainous  plaoes.  Plants  bearing 
this  name  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

A  11.  /?.  Grossula^ria  L,    The  common  Gooseberry. 

Iden^ficaHon.  Lin.  Sf}.,  p.  891.;  Smith*«  EngL  Bot,  1 1S92.;  Daci*s  MUL. S.  p.  179.;  Lodd.  Cat, ed.  1836. 

Sgnon^mes.  R.  U^va^rtopa  (Ed.  Ft  DaH.,5i6. ;  GroMul&ria  hirtau  Mttt.  DieL,  No.  S. ;  R.  U^n. 
crtopa  ru.  6  tatlva  Dee.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  406.,  Plenek  leun.,  148. ;  Feaberry,  Cheshtre  amd  tke 
north  <if  England  t  Feabes,  Notfolkj  Grosert  in  Seatlandj  GroteiUer  \.  Maquereau,  Fr.  s  OxiaeUe 
In  Piedmonti  g«m^ne  StacheU)ecre,  Ger.  j  Uva  ^ina,  /tal. 

DeriwUion.  U*va.^8pa  Bignifiec  the  rough  grape.  Feaberry  Is^^a  comiptloo  of  fever.berry,  flrom 
the  fyuit  being  formerl^,  according  to  Gerard,  considered  a  «pecifio  against  fevei»;  feabes,  or 
feapes,  is  an  abbreviation  of  feaberry.  Groiert  is  evidently  taken  fixnn  tbe  Frencfa  name 
GnMaeiUer  d  Maquereau  is  fktnn  the  Latin  name  Grossularia,  and  the  use  made  of  tbe  fruit  aa  a 
sauce  for  maclcereL  Stachell^eere  signifies  prickly  berry ;  and  Uva  Spina,  the  pricUy  grape. 
Gooseberrjr  is  from  gorse  beny,  flrom  tne  prickliness  of  the  bush  resembiing  that  of  tbe  gone,  or 
flirae ;  or,  more  protebly,  flrom  the  use  made  of  tfae  (hiit  as  a  sauoe  to  joung,  or  greeo,  geese. 

Engraving.    EngL  Bot,  t  1S9SL 

Spec,  Chcar.y  S^c,  Prickles  2  or  3  under  each  bud.  Branches  otherwise  smoothy 
and  spreading  or  erect.  Pedicels  1 — 2-flowercd.  Leaves  3 — 5-Iobed,  rather 
villous.  Bracteas  ciose  together.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  s^- 
roents,  which  are  shorter  than  the  tube.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex, 
glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  throat.  Style  always  beset  with  long  down. 
\DofCs  MUl,y  iii.  p.  179.)  A  native  of  Europe  and  Nepal,  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

Varieiic$, 
*  R.  G.  2  iPva^criipa  Smith  Engl.  Fl.,  iL  p.  333. ;  R,  ITvarcrispa  Lin.  Sp.^ 

292.,  Smith  Engl,  Bot.y  t.  2057.;  UVa  crfspa  Fudi.  Hist.,  t.  187.; 

UVa  spina  Math,  Valgr,,  1.  1. 151.  f.  1.,  Blackw,  Herb,,  271,  i  R, 

UVa-crfspa  var.  1  sylvistris  Berlandier;  has  the  berries  smooth. 
M  R.  G.  3  ipinonssima  Berl.  MSS.  has  the  branches  thickly  beset  with 

spines. 
A  R.  G.  4  reclindta  Berl.  M8S. ;  R.  reclinatum  Lin.  Sp.^  291.;    Gros- 

sul^ria  reciinata  MiU.  Dict.,  No.  1. ;  has  the  branches  rather  prickly, 

and  reclinate. 
mR.G.5  BesserQjiaL  BerLMSS,;  i^.h^bridum  BesserPrini.  FL  GaU,  Ausir., 

p.  186. ;  has  the  branches  prickly,  and  the  fruit  pubescent,  inter- 

mixed  with  glandular  bristles.    Native  of  Cracow,  m  hedges. 
A  R.  G.  6  suhinermis  Berl.  MSS.  —  Plant  nearly  glabrous.    Bark  smootfa, 

brown.     Prickles  axillary.   Flowers  and  leaves  smail.   Native  about 

Geneva.     Perhaps  a  subvariety  of  R.  G.  reclin^ta. 
A  R.  (r.  7  macrocdrpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.  —  Stigmas  often  longer  than 

the  petals.     Flowers  and  berries  large. 
mB,.  G.S  bractedta  Berl.  MSS.  — Berries  clothed  with  2 — 4^-5  straight, 

coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bristles,  resembling  sepals, 

which  fall  off  before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  (^Don*s  MilLy  iii. 

p.  179.) 

Other  Varieties.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  sorts 
described  in  this  division  of  the  section  Grossul^ris  are  only  wild  varieties 
of  the  common  gooseberry.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rough 
and  the  smooth-fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinct 
species,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R.  U^varcrispa  above ;  though  it 
was  recorded  by  Withering,  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  would  produce 
both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with 
reference  to  tne  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants :  — 
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The  Red  Champagne^  or  IronmoDg^er,  has  the  branches  erect  and  fasti- 

giate,  and  will  form  a  handsome  bush,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high. 
Horteman^t  Green  Gage  is  a  most  vigorous-growing  plant,  with  a  spread- 

ing  head,  and  will  form  a  bush  10  fl.  high. 
7%tf  Red  Rose  is  a  y^orous.growing  bush,  with  a  pendulous  head,  but 

seldom  rising  higher  than  3  f\:.,  unless  trained  to  a  stake  to  some 

height  before  it  is  allowed  to  branch  out. 

Description,  Geography,  4-c.  The  gooseberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  low 
shnib,  varyin^  much  m  habit  and  roagnitude,  according  to  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation  in  which  it  is  found.  Villars,  in  his  Histoire  des  Plantes  du  Dau' 
phine,  mentions  that  the  gooseberry  is  common  every  where  in  that  country ; 
that  in  hedges  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  large  villous  leaves ; 
but  that  on  mountains  it  is  seldom  found  so  hi^h  as  2  ft.,  and  with  verv 
rough  branches,  wholly  covered  with  yellowish  stiff  prickles.  In  England, 
the  gooseberry  is  found  on  old  walls,  in  woods,  and  in  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land,  occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ;  and,  thoueh  undoubtedly 
naturalised  in  both  countries,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
abori^nal  in  either.  It  is,  however,  truly  wild  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  more  particularly  in  the  Valais  and  in  Piedmont,  where  it  is 
called  griselle,  and  where  it  is  found  in  copse-woods,  producing  a  small, 
green,  hairy  fruit.  The  common  gooseberry,  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it, 
Royle  observes,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  on  mountains  near  the  almost 
inaccessible  sources  of  the  Ganges.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  botanists  under  various 
names.  Among  other  localities,  we  may  cite  as  one  the  rocks  about  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  whence  branches  and  ripe  firuit  have  been  sent  to  us.  When 
the  bush  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  always  found  in  a  tolerably  dry 
and  loose  firee  soil,  and  in  a  situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise ;  unless 
we  except  the  instances  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  birds  to  the 
tops  of  walls,  the  sununits  of  ruins,  and  the  hollow  trunks  and  partially  de- 
cayed  branches  of  old  trees.  In  the  famous  lime  tree  at  Neustadt,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  gooseberries  are  grown  in  the  hollow  branches,  and  the  fruit  sold 
to  strangers,  as  mentioned  in  detail  in  p.  372. 

History,  The  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  penod  in  modern  times  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Cotn' 
mentaries  of  Matthiolus,  who  states  that  it  is  a  wild  Iruit,  which  may  be  used 
medicinally.  Among  British  authors,  it  is  first  mendoned  by  Turner,  in  1573, 
and  afterwards  by  Farkinson  and  Gerard;  the  last  noticing  it  not  only  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  but  for  its  use  in  cookery.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du 
Hamel,  the  ^ooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  about  Paris ; 
but  he  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  hedges  and  thickets,  whence 
it  might  be  transplanted  into  cultivated  grounds,  the  hark  having  the  advantage 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  on  account  of  its  prickles. 
The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  the  fruit  to  any  consi- 
derable  size.  In  Les  Agremens  de  la  Campagne,  published  in  1750,  '*  les 
groseilles  "  are  said  to  be  no  where  so  good  as  in  UoIIand ;  and  directions 
are  eiven  for  propagating,  training,  and  pruning  the  plants,  so  as  to  bring 
the  miit  to  a  large  size,  which  vary  very  httle  from  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice  of  the  best  Lancashire  growers  of  the  present  day ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Delauny  had  seen,  in  HoIIand, 
gooseberries  as  laree  as  plums.  Allioni,  in  his  Auctuarium  ad  Floram 
Pedenumtanam,  published  in  1789,  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry  is 
eatable,  though  it  is  somewhat  astringent ;  but  that  it  is  neglected  in  Pied- 
mont.  In  Britain,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  culture  of  thegooseberry  is  in  Ray, 
who  mentions  the  pearl  gooseberry  as  in  cultivation.  The  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  in  little  esteem  in  England,  even  so  late  as  in  Miller's  time,  though 
the  currant  was  then  in  some  repute;  and  in  the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that 
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M>  little  was  known  of  it  in  Ptein,  that  the  Parisiazu  had  not  ewea  an  appro- 

Eriate  name  for  it.  In  Britain,  it  has  certainly  bcen  brought  to  its  present 
ighly  improved  state  by  the  Lancashire  weavers,  about  the  end  of  tne  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  migfat,  probably,  be  traced 
in  company  with  the  weavers,  from  Lanoishire  to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich 
back  to  the  Low  Countries,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  &nious  for 
its  culture.  At  present,  the  gooseberry  is  universally  cultivated  in  Britain, 
as  one  of  our  most  valuable  table  and  culinary  fruits;  and  the  improved  Bri- 
tish  varieties  are  finding  their  way  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  North  America. 

Propertiei  and  Utet.  The  unripe  fruit  was  formerly  employed,  in  France,  in 
culinary  prqMUUtions,  for  the  saroe  purposes  as  veijuice,  to  which  Du  Haroel 
says  that  it  is  inferior,  from  its  peculiarly  herbaceous  taste.  Gerard  recom- 
mends  the  unripe  fruit  to  be  used  \n  broths,  instead  of  verjuice ;  and  says  tfaat 
the  ripe  berries,  if  eaten  by  themselves,  "  ingender  raw  and  colde  bloode." 
The  tender  leaves,  he  says,  if  put  into  a  salad,  are  good  for  curing  the  gravel. 
The  gooseberry,  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  used  in  Britisfa  kitchens, 
before  it  is  ripe,  for  tarts,  puddings,  sauces,  creams,  &c.,  and  for  preserving 
whoie,  from  tfae  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  wfaen  it  becomes 
ripe.  It  is  also  used  for  making  Britisfa  champagne,  or  green  gooseberry 
wme.  When  ripe,  it  is  brought  to  tfae  dessert  till  tfae  end  of  August ;  and,  by 
shading  tfae  busfaes  of  particular  kinds,  a  supply  ma^  be  kept  on  tfaem  till 
October  and  November,  and,  in  dry  autumns,  till  Cfanstmas.  In  a  ripe  state, 
its  principal  culinarv  uses  are  for  making  jam  and  wine ;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed  for  tarts  and  puddings,  whicfa  are  by  some  prcferred  to  those  made 
of  green  gooscberries.  Directions  for  making  gooseberrv  wine  (together  witfa 
a  detail  of  the  crushing-press,  utensils,  &c.,  requisite  Xot  making  tfae  Britisfa 
champagne)  will  be  found  in  the  Gardvner*i  Ma^asane^  vol.  viti.  p.  180.  and 
p.  551. ;  and  in  the  same  volume  are  also  directions  for  making  gooseberry 
brandy.  In  tfae  General  Index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  tfac  Gardener^t 
Magazmet  a  great  many  references  will  be  found  to  articles  on  tfae  culture  of 
tfae  eooseberry,  and  on  tfae  different  purposes  to  which  its  fruit  is  applied  by 
Britisfa  faousewives ;  and  the  essence  of  the  wfaole  information  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  that  work,  will  be  given  in  our  Suburban  Gardener,  As  we  are 
here  treating  of  the  gooseberry  solely  as  an  ornamental  sfarub,  we  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  tfae  soil,  situation,  and 
culture  of  a  shrub  so  easily  managed. 

a.  Sortt  of  Gooteberriet  belongmg  to  Diomon  A,  with  greenish  white  Fhwert, 

which  are  not  jfet  introduced. 

R.  saxAnm  Hook. ;  B.  nxfttllo  DougL  MS. ;  R.  triflbrum  Bigei.  Fl.  SosL,  edit  8.  p.  90. ;  has  Uie 
■tenu  rarely  prickly,  and  the  f^ult  retembling  a  common  ROOMberrjr.  It  !•  found  wlld  about  Lake 
Huron,  and  may,  wc  thinlt,  be  oonaidered  ai  a  Tariety  of  A.  triflbrum. 

R.  rotumltfdUum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  lia,  ha«  the  spines  neariy  axillary,  the  lemm 
neariy  orbicular,  and  the  berries  imootb.    It  i«  a  native  ofche  high  mountaint  of  CaroHna. 

R.  caucdticum  Adams  IDon^t  MUi.,  Ui.  p.  17&)  baa  ttipular  pricklea,  and  5.1obed  lesTei.  Il  b  a 
natire  of  CaucaiUi,  and  *' perhapi  only  a  iubvariety  of  B.  O.  U«va.crispa.*' 

R.  eumeifdHum  Ruia  et  Pav..  and  R.  eueuUiUum  Hook.  et  Am.,  are  deicribed,  in  Doa^  MBier,  m 
nativei  orSouth  America,  wlth  tbe  habit  of  R.  O.  U^va^criipa. 

B.  Flotifert  red. 
■  12.  R.  SPEcio'suM  Purth.    The  hhov/y-Jlotoered  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Purih  Fl.  Amer.  Sept»  2.  p.  731. ;  Dca  Prod.,  S.  p.  M%. ;  I>on'i  HiU.,  SL  p.  185. 
SjfHonymet.    R.  itamtncum  SmiM  m  Reert  Cud.,  Dee.  Prod.,  3.  p.  477.  ?  R.  tixchuoides  ¥1  Mcx., 

ic.  ined.,  Berlandter  Mcm.  Soc  Phvi.  Gen.,  3.  pnn  S.  p.  43.  t  a ;  R.  triac&nthom  Mensia. 
Engramngt.    PFl.  Mex.,  an  unpubliihed  flgurc;  M6m.  Soc.  Phya.  Gcn.,  3.  pars^.  ta  ;  Sw.  Fl- 

Gard.,  Sd  ier.,  1 149.  j  and  oxxrflg.  722.  *  •      r-  , 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles  infra-axillary,  triple.  Branches 
hispid.  Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk  wcdce-shaped  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3-lobed,  incisely  crenate,  glabrous, 
and  nerved.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearing  1—3  flowers. 
Pedicels  and  germens  hairy  with  glanded  hairs.    Bracteas  rounded  or  very 
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obtuBe.  Flowers  of  a  deep  red.  Calyx 
cyUndrical,  4-parted;  the  lobes  ob- 
long,  obtuse.  Petals  of  the  length  of 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 ; 
in  length  double  that  of  the  calyx.  Fi- 
laments  red.  Style  as  long  as  the 
stamens,  simple,  red.  (Dec.  Prod,,  iii. 
p.  477.,  under  R.  stamSneuro;  and 
p.  478.,  under  R,  specidsum.)  A  native 
of  America,  on  the  westem  coast,  and 
of  California,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  who  first  discovered  it  there. 
Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
in  1829,  and  now  to  be  met  with 
nearlyin  all  good  collections.  The 
•hining  leaves  and  large  crimson  glit- 
tering  blossoms  (resembling  those  of  the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render 
it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  The 
leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  are  frequently  retained  during  grcat  part 
of  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  an  everc^reen. 
It  will  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood,  but  not  so  readily  as 
most  other  species ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  generaliy  propagated  by  pegging 
down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  of  soil,  as  recom- 
mended  for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocks.  (p.  690.)  When 
plants  are  wanted  expeditiously,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a  pit,  or  bed  of 
earth  covered  with  a  frame,  to  which  heat  can  be  applied  bv  linings.  Plants 
of  this  species  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  most  others  of  the  gooseberry 
sections ;  and  their  branches  arch  over  and  droop  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  display  the  fiowers  to  advantage,  unless  the  branches  are  raised  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  ought  either  to 
be  grown  on  elevated  rockwork,  or  trained  to  an  espalier  or  wall ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  height,  the  laterai  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  protrude  from  the  espalier  or  wall,  when  they  will  display 
their  flowers  to  very  great  advantage.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  we  should  not  think  that  tnis  species,  as 
a  detached  bush,  will  attain  a  greater  height  than  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s.  6d.  each. 

a.  Sortt  of  Gooteberries  not  yei  mtroduced  belongmg  to  the  Subsection  having 

red  Fiowers. 

R.  Memdini  Pttrak,  R.  f^rox  Smilk,  m  a  oatiye  of  CaUfornia,  at  Fort  Trlnidad,  which  appean 
lo  dilftr  llttle,  if  at  all,  from  R.  tpeciteunL 

R.  mierqpkfiUMm  H.  B.  et  Kunth  ii  a  natiTe  of  the  mountains  of  Mexlco,  at  an  eleration  of 
4900  ft,  with  theleavet  small  and  nearly  reniform,  and  the  pedundes  very  «hort  and  S-flowered. 
It  growa  to  the  height  of  flrom  4  ft.  to  6  ft 

§  ii.    Botrycdrpum  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  disposed  in  racemes ;  the  plants  having  the  prickles  of  th& 
preceding  section  (Grossularia),  and  the  racemose  flowers  ot  the  foUowing 
section  (Ribesia).  (Don*s  Miu.y  iii.  p.'18d.)  Plants  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currants. 

•  13.  R.  ORiBNTA^LE  PotT.    The  Eastem  Currant^ike  Gooseberry. 

Mm^ficaHtm.    TiAr.  EncycL  SuppL,  S.  p^  8S6L ;  Deef.  Arb.,  2.  p.  88. ;  Don*i  MilL,  a  pi  185. 

Spec.  Char.^^c.  Plant  rather  prickly.  Leaves  S-^-d-Iobed»  somewhat  reni- 
formly  orbicular,  cut,  hury ;  lobes  rather  deep,  obtuse.  Petioles  hairv. 
Racemes  erectish,  few-flowered.  Bracteas  longer  than  the  flowers.  Style 
bifid  at  the  apex.    Flowers  greenbh  yellow.    rruit  like  those  of  the  cur- 
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nuit.  (Do»'i  ^rill.,  iii.  p.  IB5.)     A  naliTe  or  9ym.  A  tbrub,  growing  6 
4  ft.  to  G  ft.  faigb ;  flowering  in  April  aod  Ma; ;  introduced  in  1BS4. 
•  14.  ^.  sa»a'til»  Pafl.     ^htrock  CuTraai-lHeOootebeTTy. 

-M  ;  Dsn*!  MIU.,  3.  p.  lUL 


Smmaifme.    t «  »lplnuiii  Simn  ttFaf^l 

FngrtliHI-    Lal.  n  »«■  AH.  Ul.  t  «38. 

Spec.  Cluir.,  ifc.  Prickles  scattered.  Learei  roundisli-cuiieifbnn,  bluntlj 
3-lobed.  Racemes  erect.  Bractesi  linear,  thorter  tfaan  ihe  pedickt. 
Calyx  flat,  Bcabrous.  SepHin  Gmall,  of  a  livid  green  colour.  Flowen 
■niall,  greenisb  purple.  Pctals  spathulate.  Berries  sniootb,  gtoboie,  bract- 
lcB9,  dark  purple  when  niature,  full  of  edible  pulp,  rnrelv  so  luse  aa 
coromon  cmrantt,  but  like  them.  {BoiCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  185.J  A  naare  of 
Siberia.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  «'  5  ft.  i  floweriog  iu  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1819. 
■  15.  R.  Diaca'ntha  L.fil.     The  twio-prickled  CiirrantSic  Oooseberry. 

UncMstt».    Un.  ai.  Su|ipV,E.lS7.;BirlMidVrriBMtiii 

aoc.  ny*.o«..3puii.L£ts.:D«aPiad.,  &p«;ai 

LadiL Cu., id. laM!       _  „   ,,      J 

Sjtec.  Vha;,4'^.  Stipular pricklea  twia.   Leavet  ^ 
irith  a  diak  shorter  thBn  the  petiole.  and  ^ 
wedg»«haped,  perfectiy  glabroua,  and  parted 
into  3  lobe*  wWh   are  dentate.     Flowera 
upon  long  pedicels  in  long  ufNnght  racemea.   i 
Bracteaa  tbe  length  of  the  flowert.     Sepala 
roundral,  yellowiBh.    Petala  sniall,  rauntriah. 
Betry  ovate  or  globoae,  red.   (Dec.  Frod., 
iii.  p.  479.)     A  native  of  rocky  places  in 
Dahuria  and  Siberia.     Introduced  in  17(11 ;   , 
nxiwing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.     This  ia  a  vety 
diatiDct  Bort,  easilj'  known  bj  ita  cuneated  I 
leavea  and  jellowiah  flowers.     In   Mesara. 
Loddiges'^  collection  there  ia  a  faati^ate- 
growing  variety. 

•  16.  R.  LAcu'sTB8  Poir.    Tbe  lake-«fc  CwrantSke  GooaebeiTj. 

MtiUilaaiBm.    Polr.  EBCjd.  Suppl.,I.p.aifi,i  D«.PrKl.,lp.478,i  Doo'iWa,!lp.  ns. 
Sfnimgma.    ?  it.  nyicuUidldH  lOcb.  Ror.  Air.  Jwr.,  I.  p.  IIL;  A  «talBUiim  ilcavtai  if & 
Eitrattiit.    OurJtf.  TM. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.  Inlra-axillarj  prickles  me- 
nifold ;  the  stem  hianid  witb  minute 
prickles.  Leava  lobed  bejond  the  mid- 
dle;  Blabrouabaieath,rathef  iHloseabove. 
Petioles  viUoiia.  Peduncles  F  uprisht, 
?  reflexed,  benrins  2 — 3  flowera  upOD  nia- 
pid  pedicels.  rloweni  Bmall,  yellowish 
green.  Qermen  hispid.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  4TS.)  A  native  of  moiat  placea  in 
Canada  and  Virginia.  llie  flowera  are 
those  of  the  currant,  ond  the  pricklj 

atetns   those   of    the    gooseberTj.      The  \ 

fhiit  is  about  the  siae  of  black  currants,  % 

in    pendulous    rHcemes,   purpliah    black,  . 

shinuQ,  dothed  with  hairs,  and  unplea-  | 

sant  to  the  taste.     Introduced  in  1818; 

grawing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  ^> 

flowering  in  April  and  Maj,   (Hooi.  Fl. 

Bor.  Amer.)     »b-  W.  J.  Hooker   odda  that  "  the   A.  echinatuin   of  Blr. 
Douglas  does  not  difer  in  anj  particular  froni  B.  Iac6atre." 
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§  iii.  Rib^sia  Dec.     Currants. 

^fiumffmes.    RiUi  m^  Lin,  and  oihen ;  Calab6tryn,  Coredima,  and  Ribk  Spacfa ;  GnMelUei  en 
Onppo,  or  OroaseiUer  commuii,  fV. ;  Johamiisbeere,  Ger. ;  Beaienboom,  Dutch. 

Sect,  Ckar,  Shrubs  uDarmed.  Racemes,  for  the  roost  part,  many-flowered. 
Leaves  pUcate.  Calyx  campanulate  or  cylindrical.  {DorCi  MiU.y  lii.  p.  185.) 
Shnibs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  ana 
fruit  of  whicb  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 

A.  Fhwtn  greevithy  or  greemth  yeUow,  or  redduh  ;  and  Fhdl,  t»  a  wild 

State,red. 

•  17.  R,  RC^BRUM  L,    The  cammon  red  Currant. 

Idem^fieaikm.    Lin.  Sp.,  290. :  Dee.  Prod..  &  pi  48t ;  Don*B  MUL,  a  p^  187. :  Lodd.  Cat  ed.  189& 
%itoMrm0r.    A.  vuljiire  N.  Ikt  Ham, ;  OnMeUler  oommon,  ^. ;  gemeine  /ohannlibeere,  Ger. : 

Boode  AaUeMen  Boom.  Dutdk, 
£mgrawiiit$.    MToodv.  Med.  Bot,  1 74. ;  FL  Dan.,  967. ;  Blackw.  Heib.,  t  28& ;  Smitb  EngL  Bot, 

1 128a ;  Krauis,  1 48L 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Leaves  cordate»  Uuntly  9 — ^5-lobedy  pubescent  beneath, 
¥dien  yonng,  usually  rather  tomentose,  glabrous  above.  Racemes  drooping. 
Bracteas  ovate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyz  flatly  campamUate, 
spreadinff.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  obcordate.  Fruit  quite  glwrous.  Flowers 
ycUowisb.  (Don*t  Miii,,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  EuroDe  and  Siberiay  in 
woods ;  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biackenzie  ^  fbund  in 
mountahious  woodsy^  espedaUy  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
about  the  banks  of  rivers ;  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Ish^  and  in  Culross  woods,  Scotland.  A  shrub,  growing 
firom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Varietieu    De  Candolle  giyes  the  following  forms  of  this  species : — 

H  R.  r.  l  tylvestre  Dec.  FI,  Fr.,  iv.  p.  406. —  Leaves  and  berries  small. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short 
A  R.  r.  2  horiente  Dec»,  1.  c. ;  J?.  riibrum  Loit,  Nouv,  Dict^y  iii. '— >  Leaves 
large,  sometimes  variegated.    Berries  sweeter  and  larger  than  in 
var.  1.    Cultivated  in  «urdens. 

•  R.  r.  3  carneum  Berl.  MoS.  ex  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.;  R,  ri^brum 

domesticum  %  b&ccis  duneis  WaUr,  Sched,,  p.  106.  —  Leaves  rather 
tomentose  beneath.  Sepals  red.  Cells  of  anthers  distant.  Berries 
palered, 

A  R.  r.  4  vanegdtum  Dec.  Ptod.,  iii.  p.481.y  Wallr.,  I.  c,  has  the  berries 
beautifully  variegated;  or,  rather,  distinctly  striped  with  white  and 
red.  In  cul^v^tion  in  Austri^»  and  wdl  deserving  of  a  place  in 
every  collection,  Irom  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  fruit. 

tt  It  r.  5dibum  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.,  p.  164.,  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ii.  p.  40.,  Walh*. 
Scbed.,  p.  106.,  Berl.,  I.  c,  t.  2.  f.  15.  —  Berries  white. 

A  R,  r,  6fdlm  iuieo  variegdiit  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 
yeUow,  and  the  fruit  red. 

•  B.  r.  7  foSit  dibo  varie^it  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  vari^gated  with 

white,  and  the  fruit  wnitc 

Detmpiion,  The  common  red  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  like  ali  plants  die 
aeedc  of  whidi  are  of  aasy  dissenmiation  by  birds»  varies  exceedingly  in  habit 
and  magnitudc^  occording  to  the  soil,  elevation,  and  latitude  in  which  it 
happeoa  to  spnng  up.  O^  mountaina,  amon^  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  a  fbot  higb, 
wkh  flndy  cut  leaves ;  and  is  known  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  R,  alpinum 
pumilum.  (See^.726.  p.  979.)  In  more  favourable  situadons,  it  forms  a  ligneous 
frsdgiBte  bush  5  fl.  or  6  fL  higb,  under  the  form  of  R,  spicitum  (see /ij^.728.  in 
p.  980.)  ;  and,  cultivated  io  gwdens,  it  becomes  a  spreacun^  bush,  witn  vigoroua 
ahoots,  a&d  leaves  twice  tbe  aize  of  those  it  produces  m  a  wild  state.  The 
common  red  currant  is  commonly  treated  by  DOtanists  as  a  distinct  spedes; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  tnat  R,  petrshim,  R,  spicatum,  R.  aipinum, 
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R.  prostr&tum,  aod  seveial  otber  botsnical  species,  iDdicated,  in  the  foUowing 
pages,  bv  an  R  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names,  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conciusion,  from 
a  study  of  the  plants  in  tbe  very  excellent  collections  of  this  genus  which  are 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticuhural  Sodety,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

Geography.  The  red  currant,  including  those  forms,  or  botanical  species, 
which  we  have  roentioned  above  as  likely  to  be  only  varieties  of  it,  is  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  of  Nortb 
America.  In  Britain,  R.  rubrum,  R.  alpinum,  and  R.  petrasSim  are  found  in 
woods  or  hedges,  in  various  sitnations,  where,  in  all  probability,  the  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  birds.  In  Ireland,  the  red  currant  is  also  found  wild  in 
various  places,  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  it  'm  found  as  far  north 
as  the  arctic  circle ;  and  it  is  frequent  in  Greece,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and,  according  to  Royle,  a  species  nearly  aliied  to  R.  petree^um  (which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  red  currant)  is  found  in  sttuations 
from  8000  d.  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ' 

Hislory.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  tbat  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  red  currant,  any  more  than  that  they  were  with  the  gooseberry  ;  it  is 
diificult  to  believe  tliat  the  currant  which  must  have  been  conspicuous  when 
ripe,  and  the  grateful  acid  taste  of  which  must  have  been  found  refreshing  io 
a  warm  climate,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ancients  knew  this 
fruit,  though  modern  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  among  tbe 
plants  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  In  France,  the  red  currant 
seems  to  have  attracted  notice  long  before  the  gooseberry,  and,  till  a  very 
late  period,  to  have  been  much  more  valued  than  that  fruit.  Both  seem  to 
have  been  first  improved  by  cultivation  in  Holland ;  whence  the  principal  va* 
rieties  in  Europe  have  been  procured.  In  England,  the  currant  is  mentioned 
by  Gerard,  who  distinguishes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  bl^, 
and  gives  their  French  and  German  names.  None  of  them,  he  says,  grow 
wild  with  us ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  growing  plentifuUy  in  many  gardens» 
especially  the  red  and  the  white.  Tiil  lately,  there  were  scarcel]^  any  varietiea 
of  the  red  or  the  white  currant  to  be  founci  in  gardens ;  but,  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  a  great  manv  new  sorts  have  been  raised 
from  seed ;  and  there  are  now  ten  excellent  kmds  in  British  gardens ;  the 
best  of  which  are,  Wiimot's  red,  the  Dutch  white,  and  the  large  champagne. 

Propertiet  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  currant  consist 
in  its  allaying  thirst,  and  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of  the  bile; 
and,  in  co^isequence  of  the  first  of  these  properties,  it  is  frequently  ^veD 
in  fevers.  The  juice  makes  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  common  and  very  aereeable  beverage,  under  the  name  of 
eau  de  grosseilles,  in  Paris.  Sirop  de  grosseilles  b  another  well-known 
French  preparation  of  this  fruit ;  and,  in  England,  currant  jelly  is  equaliy 
well  known.  Currants  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes  in  tarts  and  pud- 
dings ;  but  they  are  usually  mixed  with  other  fi*uits,  and  are  scldom^  if  ever, 
used  in  an  unripe  state.  When  ripe,  they  make  au  excellent  wine,  which  ia 
a  great  favourite  in  farm-houses,  and  with  most  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  like  sweet  home-made  wines.  The  best  varieties  are  brought  to 
the  dessert,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  season  when  the  fmit 
ripe  is  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  b^;inning  of  July ;  and,  by  having  plants 
trained  on  the  north  face  o(  a  wall,  or  by  covering  the  trees  or  espaliera 
growing  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden  with  matting,  tney  may  be  kept  fit  fbr 
the  table  till  Christmas. 

The  PropagaHon,  Culture,  ^c,  of  the  currant,  for  its  fruit,  will  be  found 
given  at  length  in  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  and  in  our  Suburban  Gar» 
dener,  As  an  omamental  shrub,  the  common  routine  of  culture  prescribed  for 
the  genus  may  be  foUowed. 
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•  18.  E.  (r.)  ALPi^Nuu  L,    The  alpine  red  Currant. 

IdeniiflcatiOn.    Lin.  Spi,  S91. :   Berlandier  in  Mem.  Soc. 

Phy>.  Gen.,  a  pan  S  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S,  p.  480. ;  I>on'f  MilL, 

S.  pu  186. 
EngraviHgs.    M£in.  Soc  Phvs.  Gen.,  3.  parsS.  t  2.  C  9. ; 

Jacq.  Austr.,  1.  t.47.  j   Scomidt  Bauin.,  tS&;  and  our 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.  Leaves  with  3 — 5  lobes,  ob- 
tuse,  hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spa- 
ringly  glandulose,  mostly  I^ger  than  the 
fiowers.  Petals  minute,  as  if  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate.  Berries  red.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 
A  native  of  the  alps  of  Europe  and  Siberia; 
and  found,  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Varietieg.    Berlandier  has  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Lindley 
has  added  a  proper  variety. 

•  R.  (r.)  a.   1  sthile  WaUr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. ;  R. 

dioicum  Mcench  Meth.  —  Flowers  many  in  a  raceme,  and  densely 

disposed,  flat,  destitute  of  a  germen,  soon  felling  ofl;     Anthers 

almost  sessile,  acute,  beanng  pollen.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 
m  R.  (r.)  a.  2  bacdjerum  WaUr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. 

—  Flowers  few  m  a  raceme,  rather  salver-shaped.      Anthers  upon 

obvious  filaments,  ?  imper- 

fect.    Style  bifid  to  a  small      I^M^  726 

extent.     Germen  obvious.      jSft 

(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 
A  R.  (r.)  a.  3  pumilum  Lindl.  in 

Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  244. ; 

and  our^.  726.  —  In  every 

respect    the  same  as  the 

spedes,  but  not  one  third 

of  the  size,  never  exceeding 

2f^.  in  height,  even  when 

cultivated  in  gardens.   The 

leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the 

flowers  small,  and  the  fruit  seldom  produced. 
A  R.  (r.)  a.  4  /b^  variegdtis  Hort.  has  vari^ated  leaves.     There  is  a 

plant  of  it  in  the  Hordcultural  Society'8  Garden. 

•  19.  -B.  (r.)  PETRiB^UM  Wtdf.    The  rock  red  Currant. 

H£»iificaU(m.    VfvAt.  in  Jaco.  Miic..  2.  p.  36. ;  Don*i  MilL,  3.  p.  187. 

^mammnet.    R.  alplnum  Daarh.  Atatergn,,  p.  166L;  tiie  wooily.leaTed  Currant,   the  red  Marth- 

maliow Jeaved  Currant. 
Bngratrimgt.    EngL  Bot,  t  705. ;  Beil.,  1.  c,  1 2.  f.  14. ;  Jacq.  looa,  L  1 4a  ;  and  our  Jlg.  7S7. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  acuminated,  3 — 5- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brac- 
teas  shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Sepals  ob- 
tuse.  Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Ber- 
ries  large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Fruiting  racemes  pendulous.  {DofCs  Mill., 
ijL  187.)  Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthia, 
Savoy,  and  on  almost  all  the  mountains  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England,  it 
is  found  near  Eggleston  and  Conscliffe,  in 
the  county  of  Durham ;  and  in  Scotswood 
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Devi,  NorthuBibatMHL    A  »tinib,pt>wiiig  Sft.w4ft.  high,Mi»i  flowering 

■  20.  B.  (k.)  spicaVfm  Robt.     The  ipixi^owmd  red,  or  Tree,  Cumnt. 
UattVkBtkm.  B(iUliiLlii.TnM.,3Lp.Hat.aLiaiittlinitLB(*.,t  18sa{BaL,Lc,t.f^CIB.l 
DMi-i  1011.^.  p,  U7, 

^HHitw.    TlkB  Tn*  CumuL  

Sv^V-    IiB.nuu.,3.piH(LLfl.iEn|l.B<K.,Lian0.iBRL,Lc,t.a.f:iS.i*lldaBr|l(.7«. 

^pef.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  roundbh- 
cordote,  3— 5.lobed,  covered  with 
loft  hain  above,  and  with  tomen-  , 
tum  beneub.  Raceroes  erect.  4 
Flowera  inore  or  lesa  pedicellBte. 
Bracteas  obtuse,  tometitOBe,  much 
■hoTter  tban  tbe  pediceU,  Sepab 
roundlBh-cuneated.  Petak  oblong. 
8t;les  bifid.  Berries  glabroui,  glo- 
boee,  and  in  colour  and  taate  re- 
Bembliug  those  of  R.  rubrum.  The  ^ 
tree  curruit  aflbrdi  a  fruit  nths  y^^tTj 
■maller,  and  mme  acrid,  than  tbe  '^.«^ 
common  red  eurraiit ;  but  by  crow-  Y 

ing  an  d  cul  tiTBtion  it  migh  t,  no  doubt, 

be  greetly  in^jroTed ;  and,  &om  itB  coroparatJTely  tre^like  hahita,  nwfat  be 
a  more  couTenient  fruit  dirub  in  req>ect  to  the  cropi  •round  it.  (DomU 
MiU.,H\.p.  la7.)  Native  of  the  north  of  Engbnd,  b  waods  near  Rkh. 
mond  in  Yorkshirc,  and  between  Pierriirii^  and  Gamfbrd  in  Durttam.  A 
(hruh,  var^nng  &om  1  ft.  to  6ft.  in  heigfat,  and  floweriDg  in  April  aad 
Haj. 

-■  21.  S.  (r.)  CARP<t'THtcuH  Sit.     The  CBipathiaa  red  Ciuraiit. 

n  SdiullM  (SMt.  FL,  l  ed.  L  p  43«. ;  <t  Bm  (t  MiulHa  ■nL,  &  ^  tfiS.  I  DiDl 


Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  oect.  LeBvet  ^lobed,  cordate.  Racemea  pendulotu, 
and,  ai  well  aa  the  calyies,  pubescenL  Petals,  flattish,  imBller  than  the 
calyx.  (I)im't  MUl.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Perhaps  only  a  Tarlctj  of  R.  riibrum. 
NatiTe  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.     A  shrub,  growing  4(1.  high. 

»ti.R.  (ft.)  i<tiLTin.o'RDii  Sit.      The  manj-flowered  red  Currant. 

IUt.lnBcnB.It  Bchutwi  S;  .,  &  p.4M.,bM  aot  ot  H.  ■.  M  Kiuitlii  Sma  BcC 


iiH..S3a.j 

SiFiiiiiiviiKi   AntdUunScMlaaMr.  R, 

tt.  1.  p.  *SJ. 
EntiTmri^.    BoL  Mig.,  t.  eSGS.  (  BtlL,  L 

c.l-llll.;  uidourA-Tffl. 

^Mc.  (^ar.,fc,  Leaves  5-Iobed, 
cordste,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  Tery  long,  pendulouB,  i 
drooping.  Bractea»  ahorter 
than  thc  flowers.  Pedoles 
kngthof  leaTca.  Petalswedge- 
sh^ed.  Stflesbi(id,andsome- 
Umes  distinctly  trifid.  (Doa't 
Mm.,m.  p.l87.)  NatlTe  of 
Croatia.  lutroduced  in  1828. 
A  Bhnib,  growing  to  the  hei^t 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  flowenng 
in  April  and  Mav.  The  long  raceniesofflowers,theTigorous  growth  of  the 
BhootB,  the  large  leares,  and  tbc  I  wcuriant  habit  of  the  plaot,  alu^ether  render 
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thi*  B  Tcrf  onwiaetMal  Myt.  From  tbe  luxurionoe  of  ths  flowers  fmd  lenves, 
ond  oT  the  pjant  generallj',  rruit  ii  «ddom  producal ;  and,  whca  it  appean, 
it  is  geaerBll;  of  small  size.  On  account  of  the  gracefulnesi  of  the  long 
dro(^iiig»ceme8of  dowera,  it  well  deserrei  aplnce  in  colleclions. 

.*  E3.  R.  (r.)  pbocd'hbbns  Patl.     TbQ  proGundient  red  Currant. 

Tf  «jIuiWl».    PA  F1  Kk.S.  tlSS.  t.«.i  Alt  IIat«.Kew..E  p.*l.i 

aMnwiK     A  pDlrctipDn  Omrt  jblL  F(v.,|l41!I. 
JSi^rttrlm^     Pall.  FL  &«.,  t.  p.  £.  L  £5.  ;  *nd  aurjh.  730. 

^Mc.  CW.,  ^o.  Leavei  bluntly  lobed;  lobcB  Berrated, 
lateral  ones  a  little  cut.  Racemea  erect.  Peduncles 
tong,  setoeeous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  Aower 
IMibescent,  acute,  of  a  purpUsh  colour.  Anthere  herdl]' 
riring  firom  the  nlyx.  Flowerg  flattiBh.  Bemes  very 
(jTateni!  to  the  taate,  rufetcent  when  ripe.  {Don'i  MUl^ 
lii.  p.  186.)  A  native  of  Siberis,  in  moist  ehady  places. 
A  procumbent  shrub,  fiowerins  iu  M»  and  June.   lutrO' 


duced  in  1804.    Thc  plant  to  wbich  tbis 

tached    in  the  collection  of   MesBrs.  Loddiges   is   the 

~  prootritum  dcscrihed  below,  which  induces  us  to 

K  that  the  two  all^ed  speciea'  may  pouibly  be  the 

ethjng. 


think  tl 


^  24.  R.  (ii.)  PRosTRiVvif  IM.      The  prostnite  red  Cummt. 

UaatlcaUim.    L^Htrif  Stlin.  L  |i3.  L  &)  Dod^  lOL^  p.IHi. 
SjnHBrK.     R-  (luidiiiaiuni  All.  lltrt. Kew.,  nL  1.  |i.Er9.,  ndtorrfi 

£wn»«w*.'  L'fUfiLBSn,,l.p.3,Ct.|B*il,Lc,tE.Ell,i8dir^t, 

Biiun.,  L  3!L  i  and  oaijlg,  13L 

Spec.ChtB:,^e.     Leaves  deeply  cordate,  fl — 7-lobed, 

glabroui.     Lobes  acutely  cut,  doubly  serrate,  naked 

on  both  mirbcea.     Kacemes  e(«ct,  loose,   sleDder. 

Bracteas  smatl,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  Ihe  ne- 

dicels,  wbich  are  beset  with  j;laiidular  bristles.  Calyx 

rotate.     Oermens  aud  bemes  beset  with  glandular 

bristles.     Berries  large  aiid  Mddish.  (Z>oa't  Mill.,  iii. 

D.  186.)     This  ig  a  very  distinct  sort;  a  native  of  ' 

Newfoundlnnd,  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the  woods 

on  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.     A  proetrate  shrub,  flow- 

ering  in  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  16  li. 
fanetff. 

.*  R.  (r.)  p.  8  laxiflonim  ;  R.  afli'ne  Dougl.  MSS. ;  B.  laxifldrun)  Purtk 
Pl.AmeT.Stvt.,  iL  p.TSl.  —  Racemes pubescent.  Pedicels divaricate. 
A  oatiTe  ot  the  oortii-west  coast  of  America. 
A  2fi.  R.  (it.)  BjBSiHa^un  Ptirth.     "tbe  resiuous  rcd  Curnuit. 
UattMoL    PanhPLAiiMr.  Sgit.,1.i>.Un.|  D<iii^MUL.S.p.l8& 
Batrat^    BoL  H;«,L  UB&i  £r{.,Lc,t.l.C  W.j  ■nil«iij^,T3L 
Spec.  CAar.,  if-c,     AU  herbaceous  parts  of  the  shrub  bear  hairs     

tipped  with  resiDouB  gluKls.     Leaves   3 — A-lobed,  roundish. 

RBcemeB   ercct.      Colyx   flattish.     Petals  bluntly  rhomboid. 

Bracteaa  linear,  longer  tfaan  tte  pedicels.     Flowers  greenisb 

yetlow.      7  Beiry  hiurj  snd  red.      PerhspB   the  flowcrs  are 

dicedoiu.    Very  libe  R.  o^lnum.     (i>cni'(  JiCU.,  iii,  p,  180.) 

A  DBtiTe  «f  North  Ammca,  on  the  mountoins.     A  shrub, 

growing  h>  the  hei^t  of  from  Sft.  to6il.;  ilowering  in  April 

aad  Hay.    Ifttrodiiced  in  1800. 

M  Michi.    The  tn&d-atttfied  red  Currant 
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Spec,  Char.^  ^c*  Leaves  sinooth,  moderately  lobed.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered,  pubescent.  Flowere  small.  Calycine  segments  rather  trifiid. 
Berries  hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  acutbh.  Racemes  weak,  near]y  like 
those  of  R»  rubrum,  but  the  flowers  smaller.  Petals  purplisb,  spathulate, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  (DorCt  MiU,^  iii.  p.  186.)  Perhaps  this  is  the  same  as 
R,  prostratum.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  at  Hudson'8 
Bay.  A  prostrate  shrub;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced 
in  1823. 

A  27.  R.  (r.)  albine'rvuh  Mickx.     The  white-nerved^nn?»/  red  Currant. 

IdemtOleation.    Micl^x.  F1.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  110.  Don*f  BCUL,  3.  p.  187. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  short,  petiolate,  deeply  and  acutely  lobed,  smoothisb, 
with  whitbh  nerves.  Racemes  recurvea.  Flowers  small.  Berries  red, 
glabrous.  (Z)cm'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  zork.  A  shrub,  4 ft.  high,  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

A  28.  R,  Ri^OENs  Michx.    The  siixff-racemed  rcd  Currant. 

IdtnHfieatitm.    Mkhs.  FI  Bor.  Amen,  1.  p.  lia  ;  Par«h  F1.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  136.  j  l>oo*f  M]IL,S. 
pTw?. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneatfa, 
wrinkJed  reticulately ;  lobes  and  teeth  acute.  Racemes  rather  loose, 
man  v-flowered ;  when  bearing  the  firuit,  stiffish  and  erect.  Berries  red, 
hispid.  (Don*t  Mill,,  m.  p.  187.)  Mative  of  Canada  and  the  roountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  floweridg  in 
April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1812. 

•  29.  R.  PUNCTA^CM  Rua  et  Pav.     The  dotted-/^atv</  red  Currant. 

Iden^fieaHom.    Ruis  et  Pav.  FL  Per.,  SL  p.  18. 1 2SS.  f.  a. ;  Don^k  MilL,  3.  pi  187. 

Engravingt.    BerL  In  U(m.  Soc.  Phya  G«n.,  5  pL  8L  t.  &  £  19. ;  LliidL  Bot  Reg-.  t  1S71L ;  and  onr 

>&-7sa. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  serrated,  ^J^  733 
beset  with  resinous  glands  beneath,  as  are 
also  the  bracteas.  Racemes  ionger  than 
the  leaves,  either  drooping  or  erect.  Brac- 
teas  cuneate-oblong,  obtuse,  at  length  re- 
flexed.  Calyx  campanulate,  yellowish.  Ber- 
ries  oblong,  hairy,  red,  and  dotted.  Petals 
small,  yellow.  (DonU MUl.,m.  p.  187.)  Na- 
tiveof  Chili,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1826. 
A  shrub,  growine  3  fl.  or  4  h.  high,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ;  and  its  short  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up 
suckers  frora  the  roots  ;  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  (rom  ahnost 
every  other  species  of  the  genus  in  British  gardens.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticuitural  Society,  against  a  south  wall,  which 
blossoms  freely  every  year,  and  appears  quite  hardy,  but  has  not  yet 
ripened  fniit.    Tbe  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  agreeable  odour. 

•  30  1?.  (p.)  GLANDULO^UM  Rviz  et  Pav.    The  glandular-co/yrAf  red 

Currant. 

IdeniifieaaoH.    Ruls  ei  Pav.  FL  Per.,  t  SSa»  but  not  of  Alt ;  Don*«  Blill..  &  n.  Ig9. 
Etigra9ing$.    Raia  et  Par.  Fl.  Per.,  t  23&  f.  6.  r  BerL  in  M£m.  Phy».  Gen.,  apl.  SL  t  2L  f.  801 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3-lobed,  doubly  serrated,  rugged. 
Racemes  short.  Calyx  glandular,  pubescent.  A  native  of  Chih,  on 
wooded  hills.  (Don^t  MU/.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  filay.  Evidently  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
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B.  Spedei   or  Vanetitt   af  Rlbea  belimpng  to  the  StAdimtioa  A  of  tie  Sectma 

Ribesia,  urhich  are  nat  tftt  tntrodtKed. 

rLJH)p-mt  PilL  {Kott.  Aa.  M.,  &  p.  377.  t.  9.)hH  thc  LoTa  glnbnnu,  on  long  pHioln ;  ind  th* 


UunScrv 


cDorikcbtafikeiiRuit. 


-, -M 

or*  B*id  nuTlacoloiir,  di 

ItlaiBillTcaf  AltiOit  on  . 

a  (racMnn  Dougt.  (Z)iiii'j  Niir.,  3.  p,  I8&)  taulhelaraon  long  pdjoln,  •nd  nailj  u  lufi 
HofthtXe*!  neOdo-i^Uniu,    TlielloiKnueorapuTpltiliiellaa.and  lliemdtaboDltlw 

....    .  „ ... .. ..  _....  __....,   ■  -  .ric^  „  ,he  conflueiii»  oT 

T.  Douglu,  rromwhlelia 


«it,  neirly  orblculir,  S.li*ed ;  ind  (he  ncemei  uiif  llowen  cmt.  'Hif  uln  it 
ir,  Uh  petili  puiplci  and  ttw  fnill  UhctlHiHar  ff.rCibruni,  but  DnngeL^auied. 
5.Tcm?j  »1 

PMJlda.i^l 

•lie  oT  thcl  o(  ff.  rilbrun.    It  ii 


«f  j  thB  flowenluTliu  tubulMTciilrxeB»  eiceedlng  the  bmcteu. 

Irillfniliiii  ElchBboltllf  ■  OMtiTfl  irf  North  CBlifoniui,  wlth  hovT,  Tigii,  djirk  purplc  brmnchee, 

U  3-lobed  leaiei.  and  pnle  bravn  peuli    11  is  riHiiidon>l  u  m^  ■lllcd  to  B.  ilbintiTliiin, 

uliet  Pai.  ft  Per„3.p.  ls.'t.iai.t.B.,Bal,l.e.,tZC  18.  Iti  utiTe  of  Puu, 

H.  B.  tl  KmiH,  hu  5.1ofced  leaTo,  deepl*  cordue ,  ind  Ii  il» 
t  li  1  nMtre  €f  Meileo,  on  tbe  bumlni  Hounl  JoniAo, «  nn  de. 


L,  M.  Jorull^iu 


B.  Urtam  Thunb,  M  Bonnl,  K  Mgldum  H.  B.fl  Knmli,  BtrL,  1.  c.,  l.  £  I 
ykM  lenes  JWih.eDlouied  ■oweri,  wid  li)t|dd  beirlH.    It  li  i  utiTe  of  fi 


onpT,  a  if 


R.  Kiami  »rt  ifl^nultiWjuin  tt  B  rl  KmM»,  but  not  of  Klt ; 


MnerellT  Ibutid  with  R-  qniiiuul&tiini,  which  I 
K,TtkiHD.DemFniil.n.Srp.,p.ke.,bmi 

n.  iiiinilnilrwii  WilL,  hoile  lUun.,  p,  n&,  bu  ttabroui  btaucbei,  leiTH  3— S-ldied,  ind  benlu 
ilKMl  Ihe  liie  or  redcumnli,    II  li  ■  utiTe  of  Nepil  on  Strmore  iind  Emodi,  it  eleritlcni  oT 

R,  WilUnM  Wiurhia  pubocent  bructan,  uid  atvlj  arblculat  lc»ci,  with  etact  (ew.Bowend 

B.  Flou>ert  greetdih  yeltotv,  lometimet  tvUh  the  Tipl  of  the  Sepall  md  Peta/i 
red.     Fndlblaci. 
■  31.  R.  Ni'oiiuM  L.    Tbe  black  Cuirant. 

/^■McaMni.    lin.  9p.  ESI.  i  Don'1  UIIL,  S.  p.  190. 

Smmiwmn.  A.  AlldumMHci  WaA.,e83.  i  Cimle ind FolTrtei,  fV, :  •chwutie  Jobuinlibecre, Ctt. 

Km*Ahi.    BecL,  La,  LS.cn.  ;Woa((T.i(ed.Bo(.,L  75.1  F1.Diui„U6.:  BlKkw.  Hati.,  tS& : 

^S.  3«..  t.  I»l  i  lod  ouijl,- ^3*. 

^c.  Cltar.,  ^c.  LesTes  dotted  froin  glands  beneath,  3 —  S-lobed.  Racemea 
loose.  Bracteai  minute,  Bubulate  or  obtiise,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels.  Petals  oblong.  Cal^  campaniilate,  witiireflexedsegmenla.  FlowerB 
whitiah,  or  y ellowisn  green,    Calyx  often  of  a  rich  browniib  red  coiour. 


or  pink.  Stamens  sometimes  more  than  i,  in  which  caae  tbere  ar«  fbw«r 
petals;  so  tbat  vben  there  Btt  10  stamens  there  are  no  petals.  Tbia 
cbMige  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  rererse  of  the  proceas  by  whtch 
rii^e  flowers  become  double ;  and  it  u  the  only  foct  of  the  kind  which  bat 
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hitherto  been  obferred.  StigmMbifid.  Benies  gldboee,  blaek,  g^andukr. 
The  black  currant  is  a  ahrub  with  smoothiah  braiicheBf  stroog-smeiiiiig 
leaves^  with  a  solitary  1-flowered  pedicel  at  the  bese  of  eeich  raoeme.  The 
floweri  appear  ia  April,  and  the  miit  ripens  in  June  and  July ;  and,  when 
ripe,  chai^es  from  a  green  to  black  or  a  rich  dark  purple.  (Don^s  MUL, 
aoapCedy  iii.  p.  190.)  A  nati^e  of  most  parts  of  Europe;  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  (L,  and  flowering  in  April. 

Farietiet.  In  a  wild  state,  there  are  scarcely  any  varieties  of  what  by  botaoiets 
is  considered  to  be  J2.  nigrum;  but  the  botanical  speciesy  J7.  tHste  PalL, 
R,  alt^um  Pail.,  and  some  others,  we  conmder  to  be  nothing  more  thao 
seminal  varieties  of  the  black  currant  in  a  wild  state.  The  black  currant  is 
indigenous  in  the  woods  of  Russia»  sa  &r  north  as  St.  Petersbuig ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  there,  on  wfaom  we  can  rely,  that  it  is 
Dot  uncommon  to  meet  with  plants  having  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  green  or 
yeliow,  and  sometimes  even  white.  We  are  indined  to  thmk  tfaat  the 
alieged  hybrid  with  yellow  fruit,  mentioned  below^  of  which  we  have  po»- 
aesnd  a  plant  since  1827,  may  be  nothing  more  tfaan  one  of  these  Tarieties. 
A  R.  n.  2  haccajlamda  Gard.  Blag.,  t^.  10.  p.  171.,  is  supposed  to  be  a 

hvbrid  between  the  black  and  white  currants,  and  to  hare  been  ori- 

emated  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Bath,  preriouslv  to  1827.    The 

fiuit  is  of  a  dingy  greenish  yellow ;  but  the  plant  has  the  halnt  and 

general  appearance  of  R*  n%rum  • 
•  R.  «.  3  bdood  wkrida  Hort.  faas  the  fruk  green  when  ripe.  This  variety 

is  common  in  Russia  in  a  wild  state;  and  plants  of  it  are  an  the 

Horticultural  Socie^'s  Garden. 
tt  R.  A.  Aifilm  variegdiu  Vilmorin  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  atreaks 

of  yeUow.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  Dennis^s  Nursery,  King's  Rasd, 

Chelsea. 
Garden  VaneHet,  8ix  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Horticultiml  So- 
cietv's  Frtdt  Catalogue  of  1831,  the  best  of  which  are  the  black  Naples  and 
the  laige  black.  The  firuit  of  theformer  variety  is  very  laige  and  fasndsome, 
more  espedally  when  the  pfamt  is  grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  in  a  situation 
rather  snady  and  moiat. 

Detcrwiion.  The  black  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  forms  a  lower  and  moie  «B- 
vagent  ousfh  than  the  red  currant.  The  wood  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  the  buds 
large ;  the  leaves  are  large,  soft,  glandular,  and,  as  weli  as  the  brancfaes  and 
buds,  faave  a  stron^  savin-like  scent  when  rubbed.  Tfae  flowers  are  green  or 
jrellowish,  often  with  the  tips  of  tfae  sepals  red ;  and  tfae  fhiit,  in  a  wild  state, 
u  mucfa  larger  tfaan  that  of  the  red  currant.  It  is  a  vigorous  free.growing 
shrub,  but  not  of  long  duradon. 

GeographVf  History,  S^c,  The  black  currant  appears  to  have  the  same 
geogn^hicalrange  as  the  red ;  but  it  is  rauch  more  abundant  than  that  spe- 
cies  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  less  so  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  probably  not 
truly  indigenous  anj^  where.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  north  of 
Russia,  where  its  fruit  is  much  sought  after  by  bears.  It  is  found  in  Siberia, 
and  on  Caucasus,  and  is  abundant  in  Sweden.  There  appear  to  be  spedes  of 
Ribes  with  black  fruit  in  Indta  and  South  America,  whicfa  are  probably 
varieties  of  R»  nigrum,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  black  currant  of  thoae 
countries.  When  the  black  currant  was  first  cultivated  in  gardens  is  un- 
certain ;  and  tbere  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  it  probably  was  not,  on  account  of  the  plant  being  comparatively  un- 
common  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  wfao 
speaks  of  it  as  having  flowers  of  a  purplish  green  colour,  succeeded  by  fruit 
as  bi^  again  as  the  ordinary  red  ourrant,  hut  "  of  a  stiaking  aad  somewhat 
loatiiing  savour."  The  black  curnant  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earliest  French 
hordcuTtural  writers ;  but  in  Du  Hamers  Arbret  Frmtiert  it  is  enumeraled 
among  other  fruit  ahrubs,  though  it  is  described  more  as  a  medicinal  plaot 
than  as  a  table  fruit.     Its  fruit,  Du  Hamel  says,  passes  for  being  stomachic. 
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diuretic,  CMdhl,  and  tonic  i  utd  «  nitaB>  is  made  Groni  it  tbat  prwnote»  di- 
^tkm.  Tlie  fl«TOur  snd  tute  of  the  froit  bong  dia^reeable  to  oian;,  it 
u  ttiU  but  parti^;  culttrated  in  Britisb  gnrdeiu,  more  etpedBllyin  Engiaiid. 
In  Scotlandit  n  beldinmoreeMeeni.onBccauDtof  diejelfy  thatisinBdefrom 
it  being  conmdered  s  soTerdgn  rmedj  fbr  eore  fimtt». 

PrmrHa  amd  Umm.  The  leaves,  the  fhiit,  Bnd  the  entire  plHOt,  eBpedBlly 
in  •  ¥nld  state,  are  conndered  powerfiiUy  diuretic ;  m  Siberia  tbe  leavea  fbrm 
■  principal  ingredient  in  the  drink  known  bb  quBBs;  and  the  boriea  bdng 
fermented  with  boney,  a  poweriiil  spirit  i«  dietined  firoro  them.  The  lesTes, 
when  jvung,  are  put  into  ■pirits,  mi  aa  to  give  the  liquor  a  browniBh  tinge  like 
that  ofbrBndj.  An  infusion  of  the  Toung  roota  is  eiren  to  caitle,  in  Rusaia, 
as  a  febrifi]^  The  leaves,  in  a  dried  atate,  smell  lue  green  tea  (  and  s  Tcrv 
■mall  portioD  of  thcm  will  communicate  that  Abvout  ao  e^tuallT  to  blaclE 
tea,  08  completely  to  deceive  the  taste.  In  tbe  nortb  of  Russia,  tfae  berries 
of  botb  tbe  black  and  tbe  green  varietjes  are  eathered  from  the  woods  in  lai^ 
quantities,  dried  in  ovau,  or  in  the  Eun,  and  laid  up  for  being  used  in  winter, 
etther  mMlicuially  for  the  quinsy,  and  other  disrases  of  the  throat,  or  for 
njpHng  tarts.  The  fruit,  whether  freah  or  dried,  is  also  used  in  Sweden,  aad 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Eur(^)e,  as  a  reniedy  fbr  sore  throats.  Id  Enghuid, 
the  prmcipal  use  of  the  frvit  is  for  maldng  a  jam,  or  rob,  which,  like  the  jelly 
msde  in  Scotltod,  is  couBidaed  excelleot  for  sore  tbroats ;.  but  the  fi-uit  ts 
aeldom  used  edther  in  tarts  <x  puddiogs,  or  for  majcing  wine.  In  Scatland, 
tbe  jellj  is  conudered  to  add  an  excellent  flavour  to  whisky  and  water. 
The  treatment  of  the  black  currant,  as  a  fruit  tree,  wilt  be  found  in  tbe  £»■ 
cyalopcEi^  of  Gardeniiig,  and  in  the  Saburba*  GaTtUner. 

■  3X.  R.  (n.)  tri'str  PiUl.     Tbe  ead-coiwred,  or  dark.biot*me4,  blad 

iM.    PdLNn.  Ai!t.PM.,  iap.S7&i  Dan1IfUI.,S.-M8Sl 


^Mc.  Ckar.,  4^c.  Leaves  Mobed.  Branches  simple,  twtfgy,  bcaring  leaves 
and  racemea  of  floweis  at  the  Boei.  Racemes  peoduknjs,  both  when  In 
flower  and  in  fhiit.  CoroUas  flattuh,  of  a  duU  brownish-red  on  the  outside, 
and  yellovrisb  inside.  Petals  revolute.  Berries  imall,  black,  iusinid.  Root 
creepin^.  (i)on'f  AIUL,  iiL  p.  189.)  A  notive  of  Siberia,  on  tfic  Mougol 
Mountsins ;  growing  2  ft.  or  3h.  high,  Bnd  Bowering  in  April  and  luiy. 
Introduced  in  1820 ;  Bod  obvioualy  only  a  variety  ot  the  commoa  bleck 
curraot. 

«  33.  A.  (h.)  n.o'RiDuif  VHhil.    The  flowety  Uack  CnrtRnt. 

UalHlattaii.    I/HMt.  Mlm,  1.  p.  1. 1  D«'i  MnL,  i  p.  lU. 

agiuifmia.    S.  n)(nun,  i.  Vm,  Sp.,  S91.  i  JL  sgDDnlHiyeiai   Lum.  IMcl.,  S.pl«1|  S.  neat- 

TUum  Sflsli.  ei  Bar.  Amtr.,  1.  p.  lOB.,  iicciirduis  lo  TofTn  i  AUtAm  Bl(niin,  ac„  Dta.  au., 

S.L£Mf:3l£. 
Sntnu^    IHU.  BtlL,  E. L BH.  C S1& ;    Dsl.,L<i,t.S.r.».)  Schmldt  Biuiii..  I.  91}  wid  eur 

9pec.  Oiar.,  ifc.  Leaves  fiill  of  resinons  glands, 
3  or  5-lobed,  cordate,  doubly  serrated.  R»- 
cemea  pendntous,  pubescent.  Bracteas  tineor, 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  CBlyx  tubularly 
campBnulate,  glabrous :  with  tne  segmentB 
obtuse,  and  atleiigth  reflexed.  Oermena  and 
btack  berries  OTa|.globose,  glabroua.  This  is 
iu  inany  respecta  nearly  aUied  to  R.  nigrum ; 
but  ita  more  cojmous  and  denacr  ftowers,  and 
esDecially  their  long  bracteas,  and  more  tubular 
tMyiite,  wiU  alwaya  distinguish  it ;  the  soliEai]; 
pedicel,  too,  Bt  the  baae  of  the  flowers,  is 
wanting  in  thia  specie*.  Petals  oblong,  ratber 
eroae  at  the  apez ;  greenish  yellow.  (Ihn'i 
Mil.,  iii.  p.  1 90.)     A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft. 

to  6  IL  bigh,  and  flowering  in  Apiil  and  Mayi  Sfx 

Introduced  in  1789.    We  admit  the  distinct-  ^^\ 
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nen  of  diis  lort ;  but,  juilgiiig  from  the  plantt  ia  the  HorticultuiBl  Socittj'a 
OardcD,  and  in  tbe  ■rboretum  of  Mesin.  Loddiges,  as  weU  as  from  b  yery 
beautiful  figure  in  Schmidt's  BaunaacU,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
rariet)',  or  race,  of  the  bltck  cuirant ;  but  in  this,  ss  in  simiiu'  cases,  wc 
have  treated  it  bb  a  species,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader  free  to  fbnn  his 
own  judcment  on  the  sullject.  We  bave  only  indicated  our  opinion  bj 
puttiDgtEe  letter  r  in  parentheBeti,  between  the  geoeric  BDd  spedfic  names. 

■  R.  (n.)/  8  mndiJISrum  Hort-  hot  the  Bowere  and  racemes  larger  tban 

those  of  the  Bpeciea. 
•  R.  (n.)/  S parvi/lonim  Hoit.  has  the  flowera  smaller,  and  the  racemea 

A  34.  B.  (n.)  iNE^BitiAifS  LiiuU.    The  intoxicating  black  Cumnt. 

HiMjfiamn.    UndL  la  Bd.  R»g.,  '■_,l«li  »>"■■  ">"■■  *  V-  1» 
EoirmS^.    Biit,R«g.,tH7i.i  MPdourA-TK 

Spec.  Char.,  trc.  Leaves  roundish, 
deeplf  3— 5-lobed,  and  deeply 
toothed,  tnincate  nt  the  base, 
glandular  on  both  surfHce:!.  Pe> 
tiolea  pubesceot.  Peduncles  3 
— 5-flowered,  pendulouB.  Flow- 
er»  agmgate.  Calyx  tubular, 
glanduuT,  with  the  se^ents  re- 
curved.  Calyx  greenish  white, 
with  the  tube  4  Imes  long.  t 
L^ves  smelling  like  tbose  of  R.  fli 
fldridiun.  The  spedca  was  re. 
ceived  from  Mr.  Floy  of  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the 
intoxicating  currant,  but  with- 
out  an^  other  account  of  its 
properties.     The    berries  pro- 

tebly  poiseas  some  narcotic  qualitr.  {DovHt  MUi.,  vi.  p.  100.) 
of  North  America,  erowing  to  the  ndght  of  3  ft.       '  " 
ApriL    lutroduced  m  )S27. 

■  35.  R.  CB^BEUH  DoagL     The  ymy-leaved  blaek  Currant. 

UmMatlom.     DciulL  In  Hatt.  Trua.,  T.  p.  Mt,  ■, 
Rw.lteS.;  Hooli.  Fl  Bor.  AiMt.,  I   -  •«'  ■  ^ 
10lL,3.p.l9a. 
Mtgratliitt.    BoL  Rig.,  L  IMJ.  i  mi  oarjlt.  Ta 
i^pec.   Char^   4^.       Leaves   small,    cordaCe,  \ 

lobed,  Berrated,  clothed  with  glandular  pu- 

bescence,  glabroiu,  gUucous,  full  of  white 

glands  above.    Racemes  peudulous,  rather 

capit«t«.      Brocteas   ova^    adpresied   to 

the  germeos,  which  are  glabrous.    Flowen 

nearlji  sesaile,  cylindric^,  rather  annilar. 

Calycine  segments  Bmsli,  reflexed.  CDon'i 

MiU.,  iii.  p.  190.)    In  its  small  foliage,  aud 

few-flowered  lacemes,  this  species  resem- 

bles  tbe  eooseberry  tribe ;  but  it  has  not 

thoms.    Ilie  flowers  nre  rather  large  aud 

white,  with  e  Bluht  tinge  of  green,  and  are 

rather  downj.  White  waxy  dots  likescalea 

covertheuji^BurfBceoftheieafi  whence 

the  specific  name.    A  native  of  North-weat  America,  ou  the  banks   of  the 

Columbia,  and  ita  southeni  tributary  streains,  fioiii  tbe  Oreat  Falls  to  tbe 


>r  ift.,  and  flowering  in 


ikiiS^i  'tkm-i 
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Rockj  Mountains,  in  graTelly  or  sandy  soDs.  A  ahrub,  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
hi^,  «nd  flowering  iD  April.     Introduced  in  1827. 

■  36.  R.  viscD8i'asiiiuii  Ptirih,     The  very  clammy  biad  Currant. 
tdtiU^aUim.    Punh  FL  Antr.  aept.,  I. p.  153. i  DoukL  la  Tnu.  Uon.  Soc, 7.  )i  Sll, )  Dooi 

Spnun^.    ConinuTlKoifulu^tK*  .<in.da&iin.Aat,1S3S. 
AwtiWk.    Hook.nsor.  AiBU.,  1,  P.EH.L74. 

^fffc.  Ciior.,  ^ir.    LcBTes  cordate,  obtuae,  3 — A-lobed,  deeplv  erenated.  ViBdd 
and  glandiilar  pubeacence.     Glanda  on  both  aurruces.     Raceuies  erect,  co 
rymbose.        Bracteas    linear-oboTate,    rather 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  which  are  clothed 
with  glandular  haira.     Calyx  tubularly  cam- 
panulate,  with  erectly  spreading  obtuse  eeg- 
ments.  OermensandrruitovBte-oblong.clathed   i 
with  viscid  hurs.    Berries  oblong-ovate,  black. 
Flowers  large   and  white.     (Don'*  MUl.,  iii. 
p.  191.)    A  native  oT  North  America,  on  the  i 
Kocky  HouDtains,  and  in  dry  plaios,  in  par-  * 
tially  sbaded  places  towards  the  sources  of  the  ' 
Columbia;  afso  on  the  summits  of  the  hiUs 
near  the  Spokan  and  Kettle  Falls,  at  an  ele- 
vation  of  BOOOit.  above  the  sea.  {Dougl.  t»  73» 

Hook.Fl.  BoT.Anier.)  A  shrub,  attaining  the  hei^t  of  from  4ft.  to  SfL; 
producing  iti  Sowers  in  April  and  Hay.  introduced  in  1830,  "  A  very  fine 
•nd  remarkable  spedes."  (Hooi.)  It  ia  somewhat  difScult  to  ke^:  the 
oDly  [daDta  we  know  of  it,  in  the  ndghbaurhood  of  London,  are  in  tbe 
nursery  of  Mr.  Cree,  the  author  of  Hortia  Addleilonemit,  at  Addlestone, 
near  Chertaey,  m  Surrey. 

■  37.  R.  hudsonia'num  Richardton.    Tbe  HudsoD'»  Bag  biack  Currant. 

Utmltficaani.    KlduitelnFnskL  Flnt  Journ.,  >d.S.aiipaid.p.fi.(  Don'iHtU,3.plHI. 

Sf»v<w.    R.  petloUn  Damfi.  Uart,  jyam,,'!,  f,  Slt. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  3-lobed,  <^uite  glabroua  above, 
full  of  resinous  dots  beneath,  and,  aa  well  aa  the  petiolea,  villous.  Germens 
dotted.  Berriea  slobose,  gJBbroue,  black.  Sacemea  erect,  pubescent. 
Bracteas  ahort.  Segmenta  of  tfae  caWi,  which  is  campanulate,  spreading. 
Flowera  smBll.  Petals  white.  The  fruit,  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  plants, 
are  those  of  B.  nlgnini.  {Don'i  Afiil.,  iii.  p.  190.)  It  ia  a  DadTe  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  and 
ss  far  north  bs  lat.  57°,  induding  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  about  the 
Kettle  Falla.  A  abrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft,  Plants  of 
thia  sort  are  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  &irilea. 

*  38.  R.  OLACi*'i.K  WaU.     The  xcybladc  CurnmL 
Mnulficaliim,    WilL  Cnl.,  No.  cm  i  Ddu-i  IIIU.,3.  p.  1B9. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c,  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  but  wtth  few 
■cattered  Iniatly  hairs  beoeath,  cordate  at  the  baae,  3 — Mobed  at  the  epex ; 
lobes  Bcute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  aerrated  at  the  base.  Racemes 
drooping^  Calyi  campanulate.  Petala  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
white.  ^erries  black.  {Don't  JHiiL,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  nadve  of  Nepal,  on 
Emodi  and  Gosainthan;  erowin^  &om  4ft,  to  6A.  bigh,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  Ma^.  Introduced  in  1623.  There  ba  piaot  of  it  against  » 
wall,  in  tbe  Horticultural  8odety'a  Garden. 
a.  Spcciei  or   Varietiei  of  Ribes  belongmg  to  Ihe  Dieition  Bo/  the  SecHoit 

Rib^sia,  v/hich  have  noi  yet  oeen  iittrodnced. 
R.  atbcTtiaM  BtH,  Im  Dec.  Prod..  3.  p.  4M. ;  A.  «ui^cuiii  Bith. ;  hu  corditc,  ihirplT  KmUd 
Invei,  b»lD|>(tniii|mil,UkflthiiHof  A  ntsium  ;  SDddlnx  rKn».  miiiute  pKili.  uhI  Uick 

K.  titdmBK  Ruli  M  PaT.  hunnUle,  S-lo&d,  rou^)i,cbiiiin)r,5.QerT«l  leiiB,  ■nd  jMinr  Oowtn. 
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C.  Stou>en  dtep  rtd.     Fyiai  ilatk. 
^39.  S.  lANflui^HBUN  Pnrih.     TbeblooASyOrredi^werediCumat. 
/ifntUfMM.    Punh  FL  Abct.  M,  1.  f.  W.  i  D«1  MBL,  &  p.  19L 
bneiMa    A  nuKluxum  Smkilm  Bn^i  CyO.  g  CalobMru  ■uiuloH  SfuA. 
gimtliifl.     HoR.  Jtm.,  7.  t-Uj  B«t.  al^,  t.  IStf.)  Swt  Fl.Oud.,  ■.  t.,  L  109. ;  mnd  «t 

i^c.  Cior.,  cj-c.    LeSTM  eordate,  K>Diewbat  dJobed,  «errated,  Teiii  j,  nsoodiuh 
above,  but  dotbed  with  Tilloui  tomeotum  beoeath.    Raceaies  drooping, 
pubescent,  twice  the  len^  of  the  leave*.     Caiyx 
tubulaiiy  campanulate,  with  obl(»ig,  obtuM,  Bpread- 
ing  M^ents,  exceeding  the  petals,  which  are  red, 
and  quite  eiitire.      BracteM  oboTate^pathuIate. 
Benies  turbinate,  hairy.     ThiB  ia,  peiliaps,  the 
iDoat  oroameiital  species  of  tfae  geuui,  bauing  b 
proliuion  of  large  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
nowers,  and  is,  therefore,  well  ad^ted  for  ornir 
meiiuag  shrubberies  and  pleasur»frounds.     'Din 
berries  are  of  a  bluish  black,  and  inaipid;  reaem- 
bling  s  bilberrr  more  than  either  a  currant  or  a 
gaoa^atrrj.  0on't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  191.)     A  nalive  ' 
of  the  north-west  coaat  of  Americfl,  in  ahundance,  i 
tcota  lat.  38°  to  58°  N.  I  uauallj  growiiw  b  roc^  ^ 
Bttuations,  by  ihe  Bidca  of  BtrcMiiB.  A  Bhnibj  4  ft. 

to  6  ft.  bi^,  flowering  in  ApriL  Introduced  in  1896,  Bud  fiMniing  bj  hr  tbe 
rooBt  omamental  ipedea  of  tha  gcnDB.  It  ii  easily  propagoted,  and  aa  hardj 
Bs  tbe  common  blBck  cuirBnt.  It  flowera  proftuely;  snd,  coming  into 
bloom  early  in  tbe  ■eason,  fonns  the  most  spleodtd  bush  to  be  aeea  in 
British   shnibberies,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  tbe  raiddle  a(  May.     A 


great  many  Beeds  were  sent  over  by  Hr.  DoueUs,  s  number  ofwbich  n 
distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Sodetv;  and  the  plants  produced  fi 
tbem  have  vBfied  in  tbe  colour  of  their  mnm,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  red. 


liie  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  tfais  country ;  and  hencea  numberorvarie- 
ties  have  been  origioated  by  nurscrytnen,  independently  of  iI.(E.)  Halvi- 
ceuiD  and  R.  (s.)  ^tindsurn,  which  difir  from  the  spedes,  not  only  in  tbe 
■hadea  of  colour  of  their  flowen,  but  also  in  their  leares.  The  Tariety 
whicb  ha*  the  daa^kest-coloured  flowers  it  R.  s.  itro-rilbens. 

■  R.  (i.)  S  glfdm&nm  Benth.  Hort.  Trans.,  9d  ser.  1.  part  6.;  R.  mu- 
Hjstum  Dou^l.  MS.  and  OMTjlg.  740.,  ha«  tbe  foliage  destitute  of 
down,  and  sh^tly  viBcouB.  Tbe  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  ia 
the  species,  aod  of  a  very  pale  rose^lour. 


ft  R,  (».)3miitodert(iaB«ntb.,l.c.,andour&.74lTha«thele»Te8rou(;h 
and  hispid  on  tbe  upper  dde,  and  clothcd  undenieatb  with  a  whhiih 
cotlony  dowD.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  ihorter  and  doaer ;  aod 
each  flower  is  almost  sessile  ou  the  coounon  stalk.  In  colour,  tbe 
flowers  are  rather  darker  tlUn  tboae  of  il.(s.)glutindauiD,  «od  hme 
moreofBlilactinge. 
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■  R.  f.  4  dtrcH-ihetu  Hort.  haa  the  flowera  and  nctmee  rather  tmaller, 
and  of  B  much  deq>er  and  darfcer  red,  than  thuse  of  the  species. 
JPlaots  of  thit  Tariet;,  in  the  Uorticultural  Society'B  Oardea,  wheD 
JD  Aower,  arc  atrikmgl;  distiDct. 

a.  Spedaor  Varleliet  ofKAxibehnffingUi  IheDmaon  C<iflhe  SecHon^Bjhe^ii, 
tiihick  have  notyel  been  introdiiced, 
■  40.  S.  A^TRO-rnRPU^BUM  Meyer.     The  dark-purple^uferwrf  Carrant. 
Kmll/lcatiBm.    M nvT  In  Lea.  Fl  BoK  AlL  lU.,  t.«l.i  FL  Atl.,  1.  F.E6S.i  Donl  MUL,3.  pi  m 
£i«mAV'    L«<l-  n-  !>«.  Alt  III.,  l.  S3l. 
SpH.  Cilar.,  |c.    Sfcni  enct   LcaT»  pube««il,  ncairlT  urUculiii.  cnrdiU,  3— 9.kib*d  i  lot) 

lOI/.,  [1*  p.  Isl.f    A  utlTe  ar'Aluii,  on  moiinuln  11111  nilialplne  plica  on  che  itTn- UnHl' i  u 
'■-'  -.  .t_  -■-(7  i^Khiijich.    A  ihjub,  |TDirlii|  frnm  '  "  *- ^*  *-"-t   — j  ..«j,.j_  1...^, — . 


$  iv.  &/mph6catyj:  Dec 

ikriHMnt   FnniMiiiito3,bi  grnw  lagMbci.uiilliiJuj  ln  nftroK 


Src(.  Ca«r.    The  calfxes  tubular,  and  yellow.    The  racetnes  idm 
LoLTea  compassiDg  the  bud.    Unamied  ahrubs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii 
■  41.  £.  AU'RBUH  PurM.    The  gi^eih/ioiMr^  Currant. 
IdaUtlcaUim.    Punh  El  Amn.SeH,,  La.lGli  Daa'i  Hia.a  p.  191. 

Sfma^ma.  S.  pnlniUi  D^.  Cat.  Hart.,  Paiit.  i  ChirioMUTi  icralllu 

£^nWi«K    BerL,l.c,t£CS&i  Bol.Rw.,t.lS5.|  iDdjnirA.IK 
^trc.  CAor,,  ^'c.    Quite  glabrous.     LeaTea  three-lobed. 

lobes  divaricate,  with  a  few  deep  tcetb,  ahorter  than 

the  petiolea,  which  are  cilioted  at  the  bOBC.    Cd^es 

tubiUBT,  lanser   than   Ihe  pedicels.      Tube  slender. 

Sc^iueDts  obToDg,  obtuse.    Petale  lioear,  much  ahorter  ' 

tban  the  calycine  s^ments,     BrBcteas  linear,  length 

of  the  pedicels.     Stjle  entire.     BerHes  glabroue. 

Ftowers  folden  jellow.     Fruit  ydlnw,  seldom  black, 

and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  (AiB'f  MiU.,  tii.  p.  191.) 

A  nstive  of  North-weat  America,  in  li^t  naTellj 

Boila,  iTom  the  Oreat  FalU  of  the  ColuDibia  River,  to  the  d 

oD  the  BoutherQ  brancbes.    A  shnib,  growing  6  ft.  ot  B  ft.  high ;  flowering 

in  April  and  Maj.    Introduced  in  1813. 


■  H.a.  Ipn^cor  IJDdl.iDHortTrsna.,  % 

Tu.p.248. — FlownsearUer.  LeaTes  t 
euneated  at  the  hase,  pubeacent 
beDeath ;  lobei  deepl}'  ierrated. 
fierries  copious,  eariier,  turbinate. 
Racemes  bracteate.  A  Dative  of 
North  Aoierice. 

■  R.  D.  2  «Uamn  Dec.  Prod.,  ui.  p.  463.; 

R,  loDgiBdnun  Fratei^t  Cat.,  1813. 
—  Leaves  rather  TiUona. 
•  R.  o.  3  lerSlinum  Lindl.,  I.  c. ;  and  our 


bbes  deeply  aenrated.  Berriea 
few,  late,  round.  RacemeE  naked. 
A  native  of  Nortb  Americs. 


itioii.    UBdL  tn  Hort  Tram^  7.  p.  84& ;  Bot  Reg.,  1S74  :  IXm*f  BOIL.S. p.  191. 

tcs.    it  aAreum  Colia  Hort  lUp.  Ampend.,  S.  L  L  £  A. ;  R.  flkTum  BerL  in  Dee.  ProtL^  3. 

}  R.  miisouritocii  HorL ;  ChrTtobotrya  lindleyAiM  Spach. 
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Tbis,  and  the  preceding  ▼arieties,  are  highly  ornaineiita],  from  their 
fine,  lar^  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance ; 
and  their  smooth,  glossy,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plants  are, 
also,  most  truly  ligneous,  and  of  greater  duration,  than  those  of 
roost  other  species  of  Ribe»,  Next  to  R.  sanguineum,  and  its  ▼arie- 
ties,  they  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 

A  42.  R,  (a.)  tenuiplo'rum  lAndl.   The  slender-flowered  Currant. 

Uent^fieatioiL 
SmtomnmeM. 

Bmgramngs.    Bot  Reg.,  t  lS74i  {  and  bmfig.  744. 

Spec,  Ckar,y  4rc.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  roundish,  3-lobed,  mealy ; 
lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous.  many-flowercd. 
Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  744 

coloured.  Petals  quite  entire,  linear,  one  half 
shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  which 
are  oblong  and  obtuse.  Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  p^cels.  Berries  slabrous.  In  habit, 
this  species  is  more  erect  than  R.  aiireum,  and 
has  tne  young  wood  more  thiniy  clothed  with 
leaves ;  its  whole  appearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  early  part  of  tne  season.  The  flowers  are 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  R.  aiireum ;  and 
haye  entire,  not  notched,  petals.  The  firuit  is 
about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour  but  possessing  little  acidity.  {Don*s  Mil/., 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America;  common 
on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

VeaieHes. 

^  R.  (a.^  t.  Xfriu^u  r»^. — Berries  chancing  firom  yellow  to  red,  and 

finally  acquiring  a  deep  blackish  purple  colour. 
•  Yi.  {a^  i.  %  friLctu  luieo, — Fruit  ydlow;    always  retaining  the  same 

colour. 

•  43.  R.  (a.)  flaVum  CoO,.    The  ^^ovt-fiowered  Cuirant. 


Idad^fieeMtm. _^yL.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append., &  n. ^t  1.  C /3. ;  Don*fl  MilL, S.  pi  191 

'  leum  LAmUL  M 
A«.,  t  125.,  bv 
Engraeing.    ColL  Hort.  Rlpul.  Append.,  3.  p-  4- 1 1.  f.  2. 


Sffntnvjfmes.    R.  abraum  S  flansuineum  LindL  te  Hort.  Trnn».^  7.  p^  242. ;  R.  palmillum  De^.  HmL 
Par. ;  R,  atkreum  Ker  Bot.  lieg.,  t  125.,  but  not  of  Pursb ;  Chryflobdlrya  intermddia  Spmek. 


Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Younj^  leaves  3-lobed ;  aduk 
ones  usualiv  5-Iobed,  deeply  toothed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  dliated 
petioles.  Uacemes  short,  4— 5-flowered.  Calyx  tubuiar,  much  longer 
than  the  pedicels.  Tube  slender.  Segments  rather  spathulate,'  reflexied. 
Petals  one  half  shorter  than  the  calycine  scnnents.  Bracteaa  elliptic 
Berries  oblong,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow.  (£o»'<  Jlittf.,  iii.  p.  191.)  A 
native  of  Norui  America.  A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  higfa ;  floweriDg 
in  Apriland  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

App.  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  qf  Ribes 
in  the  Horticultural  Societt/s  Gardm  in  1836»  made  by  Mr, 
Gordony  Foreman  ofthe  Arboretum  there. 

In  the  foUowing  synopsis,  the  authorities  put  immediateiy  after  the  names 
of  the  plants  are  those  of  the  nurservmen,  or  others,  who  sent  the  plants 
wtth  these  names  to  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden ;  the  authorities  in 
parenthesis  are  references  to  books ;  and  the  references  to  figures  are  those 


in  our  own  pages.  In  short,  we  have  here  foliowed  the  plan  vdiich  we  adopted 
«inder  C^tae^gus,  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon's  arrangement  of  that  geniis  ;  and  for 
the  same  reaaons  as  those  there  g^ven.  (See  p.  816.) 

§  L   Ni^GRA  (or  those  like  the  common  Black  or  Red  Currant). 

Leaves  largek  and  stroogl j  loeQted.    Flowre  in  bunchec 

1.  R.  alplnum  (LA».  Spec.,  S9&  iJig.TiS.  in  p.  979.)  II.  JL  fl6iidum  grandiflteum  StMne.  (Jlg.  7S5.  in 
•yn.  diolcum  Mtutere^  nurseryman,  Can.  pi^SSS.) 

terbury.  {Mcenck  MetA,, p.  €83.)  syn.  rlgens  Miekje.  iFl&r.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

S.  it.alplnum    ptimilum  MUler,  finstol  Nur-  li^liOO 

sery.  iIjHdl,Jlg.  7S6.  in  p.  979.)  1SL  R.  «mI v&ceum  Douglas.  iSmiik  i»  Beee*t  Cyd.i 
S.  R,  resinbtum  Lodd^a. ;  (PKrsA  Fl.  Amer.  ^xOLjig,  741.  in  p.  988.) 

SepL,  1.  p.  163. ;  Jig.  75S.  in  p.  961.)  UL  JL  glutinbsum  Beniham.  (Hori.  Trant. ;  and 
syn.  orientiUc  Catroe,  nurseryman,  Bour.  Jlg.  740.  in  p.  96&) 

deaux.  syn.  aug&stum  Douglae. 

TepIiiUttumofsnmeeollections.  14.  iL  sangutneum  Dot/glae.  (i>«rjA  FL  Amer, 
4^  R.  n^grum  Thomjuon,  MtleEnd  Nursery.  {Lin.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ;  and^.  139.  in  p.  968.) 

Spec..  S91. ;  m^.  734.  in  p.d63.)  1&  R.  s«ng6ineum  var.  &tro-rQbens  Douglat. 

syn.  6Iidum  of  some  Frencn  coUectionc.  16.  R.  rClbrum  Tkompeim.  {Lin.  Spec.,  S90l) 

{MoBnck.)  17.  R.  rObrum  slbincum  Oldaker,  gardener  at 
S.  R.  nlgrum  varleg&tum  VUmarin,  Parts.  Stoke  Farm. 

6L  R.  trlste  Loddiget.  {Palt.  Nov.  Act.  Peir.,  10.  tvn.  Russian  Currant 

p.  978.)     Only  diflbring  ttom  the  com^  1&  R.  rubrum  ft-iictu  &lbo  Tkonymn, 
mon  black  currant  in  the  duU  brown  syn.  White  Currant 

colour  of  the  flowers.  19.  R.  r&brum  variegfrium. 

7.  R.  petioliLre  Douglas.  80.  R.  sptciitum  Loddiget.   (Robt.  TJndt.  Trant., 
&  R.  prostr&tum  FMa,  nurseryman,  Gateshead.  &  p.  SM.  t.  Sl. :  and;^.  7S&  in  p.  980.) 

{L'Her.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  3.  t  S.)  21.  R.  multiflbrum   HkOley,    Fulham   Nurserv. 
syn.  canad^nse  Loddiget.  {Kitaibel  in  Betm.  et  Sakuit.  Suatem.,  5. 

glandulbsum  AiL{Hort.Xew.,l.  p.  27a,  p. 493. ;  BoL  Mag.,  SS68. ;  taOflg.  7S9.  in 

not  of  Ruis  et  Pavon.)  p.  980.) 

"SL  R.  visoosfnimum  Douglat.  {Purtk  Flor.  Bor.  SS.  R.  petr»^um  Lee,   Hamroersmlth   Nursery. 
Amer,,  1.  p.  169L ;  Jlg.  738.  in  p.  967.)  (Wujf.  inJacq.  Mitc,  2.  p.  36. ;  Eng.  Bot., 

10.  R.  fluridum  parviflbrum  Cels,  nurservman,  P&.  t  705l  ;  and  our  ilg.  727.  in  pi  979.) 

ris.  {L^Ber.  SUrp..  1.  p.  4.)  23.  R.  glacihle  Roifle,  18SC  ( WaH.) 

cyn.  americ&num  Miller.  84.  R.  punctitum  Lmdl.  (Sot.  Reg.,  t  1658. ;  and 
pensylv4nicum  Celt.  {Lam.  DicL,  &  our>^.  733.  in  p.  961.) 

p.  49.)  syn.  prostr^tum  Ruix  et  Pop.  {FL  Peru»., 

«ampanullitum  of  some  ibreign  col.  3. 18.  t  SSa  f.  a.) 

toctionSi 

§  ii.  Au^REA  (or  those  like  the  Missouri  Yellow  Currant). 

Leavet  small  and  shiningb    Flonert  large,  not  In  bunches,  8  or  4  togeCher. 

85.  R.  afireum  prse^cox  God^froy.    iPunh    FL  S7.  R.  aAreum  ser6tinum    frfictu  Hltco  f  Fk^, 
Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ;  and  our  >|g.  742.  Nuiteryman   in  New  York. 

in  p.  969.)  23.  R.  adreum    sanguineum  Flojf.  {LindL  BoL 
S&  R.  aftreum  serAtinum  Dou/^as.  {Purtk;  and  Reg^  1 1S5.). 

our  Ar.  743.  in  p.  969,)  tyn-  flkvom  HorL 

syn.  missouri^nse  Loddiget.  Sa  R.  tenuiflbrum  (?  Undl.)  frdctu  aiireo  Prinee. 
Mlssouii  Currant  {Bot.  Reg.,  tl574  ;  and^te.  744.  in  p.  990.) 

30l  A.  tenuiflbrum  flrdctn  n)gro  FI09. 

§  iii.  Cb^rea  (or  those  small  Gkwseberry-leaved,  and  few-flowered,  Goose- 
berry-like  Currants  which  resemfole  R.  cereum). 

Leaaet  tmall  and  powdered.    Flowert  3  er  4  together.    Fhdt  shining  and  smooth. 

51.  R.  ckrema  Douglat.  The  flowers  of  a  light  rosy  38.  B.  infebrlans  Floif,  {Lin^  Bot.  Beg.y  1 1471.  j 

mnk,  and  truii  oT  a  beautifXiI  ambcr  00-  Gard.  Mag.,  &  p.  SS5. ;  and  Jlg.  796.  in 

lour.  {Bot.  Reg.,  t  1863. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  5.  V-  986.)    .      ,      „  ,  ^ 

p^  5SS.;  BXiAjig.  737.  In  p.  986.)  syn.  IntoxicaUng  Red  Currant 

}  iv.  GROSsULA^RiiE  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Gooseberry). 

Leaees  inaU  and  shining.    Flowert  yellowish  green,  white,  or  crimson,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4 
together.    Spinet  few  and  large. 

33.  B.  niveum  Doualas.  {Bot.  Beg.,  1 168S  j  and   3&  &  setbsum  Falla.  {BoL  Beg.,  1 1837. ;  mdjlg. 

Jtg.n9.'mp.m.)  7iy.nP-9?y     ^         ,  ^^ 

Hablt  very  uprigbt    Flowers  white.  syn.  Missoun  Gooseberry  Lodd. 

34.  B.  specibsum  Douglat.  {Pmrtk  FL  Amer.  SepL^    37.  R.  GroMuMirla  Lodd.  (Lin.  Aiec.,  891.) 

^  p.731.:  SwL  Brit.  FL  Gard.,  Sd  scr.,  38.  R,  divaricitum  Douglat.  {BoL  Reg.,  t  13fl9. ; 
t  14a  ;  BoL  Beg.,  t  188. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  and  Jlg.  780.  in  p.  971.) 

a  &  455. ;  andl^g.  ISL  in  p.  975.)  39.  B.  trifltnim  Maekie.  { WifUL  EmMi.,  1.  V-  ^l- ; 
svn.  stamlneum  Lambert.  {Smitk  in  Reet*t  and  our>^.717.  in  p.  969.)    ^      ^ 

CWc^O  *?"*  *tamlneum  of  some  French  ooIiecUons. 

35.  a.  imguum  DomgUu.  {Hook.  Fl.  Bok  Amer.,  1.  40.  B.  U>a  crtspa  Maekie.  {Lin.  Spee.,  891.) 

P^  wl.  j  Jlg'  781.  in  p.  971.)  «yn.  Diadintha  Loddiget. 

3  U 
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PART  lil. 


^  y.  EoRiNA^TA  (or  those  wich  numerout  bnBde^like  Bpinee,  and  Floven  io 

bunches). 

Lemm»  «dmII  and  ihiiring.    FUmers  in  •mall  buiichca,  and  of  a  dull  brown  eolow.    Spime»  aHll  uid 
numeroiw,  and  Uke  mall  brifUM  dodiiQt  Uie  younf  ahooCa. 


41.  R.  ecfalnAliim  I>om^a$. 

ao,  aimlttum. 
ablC  traUing.  (Sbe  p.  g7&) 
tf.  R.  Cyn6«bati  WUiUr.  (Lhk  Spec,  99S. ;  and 

ourdr.7iain>97a) 
43.  R.  aciculAre.  Ledebour,  {SmUk  in  Beafi  C^.) 


4k  R.  bK&atre   Funk.  {Poir.  Bmege.  StippU  <• 
p.  856. ;  and  our  dg.794.  in  vl  976) 
iyn.  oxyacanUi(>Ides  Mickje.iFLBor.Jmter., 
1.  B.  111. :  andourj^.715.  in  p.969.) 
hirtellum  in  U»e  French  collecUoniL 
groasulariMea  B^ggt. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

OP   THB   HARDY  OR    HALF-HARDT   LIGNE017S    PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 

ESCA  LLON/j'  CEJB. 

Therb  18  only  one  perfectlv  hardy  genus  belonging  to  this  order ;  yiz.  iTtea; 
and  the  principal  genus,  which  is  hal&hardy,  is  Esculonia.  Botfa  are  highly 
omaniental  shrubs ;  the  former  indigenous  to  North  Anierica,  and  the  latter 
to  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

GfiNUS    I. 

L 

/'TEA  L,    Thb  Itea.     Lm.  SysU  Pentandria  Monog^nia. 

Jdent{ficatUm.    Lin.  Oen.,  V1B.\  Dec.  Prod,  4.  p.  & ;  Don*s  JfllL,  &  p.  39& 
aawoanfmw.    Ccdr^la  Lour.  i  Diconangia  Miekt. 

DerioatioH.    Ilea  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  wiilow,  which  ia  giyen  to  thia  geniu  oo  account  oT  thc 
qulck  growth  of  the  /'tea  virginica. 

Gen,  Char,  Calyx  bell-shaped,  with  5  teeth,  persbtent.  Pettdt  5,  their 
aestivation  valvate.  Stameru  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  BoCh  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyz.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stainens,  alternate  with  one  another.  Ovary  not  connate  with  the  odyx. 
Sty/ey  at  first,  seemingly  one ;  afterwards  it  parta  into  two  portiona :  lience, 
there  are  rather  2  styles  connate.  Stignuu  capitate,  raostly  divided  by  a 
furrow.  CarpeU  two,  connate  into  a  capsule  ot  2  ceils,  that  has  8  furrows, 
and  parts  from  bottom  to  top.  Seeds  in  two  rows  along  the  introflexed 
margins  of  the  carpels.  (Dec.  Prod.y  iv.  p.  6.) — A  shrub,  with  simple  lUter- 
nate  leaves,  and  flowers  m  racemes. 

«  l.  /.  virgi'nica  L,    The  Virginian  Itea. 

Idemtificmikm.  lin.  Spi,  280.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  ;  Dec  Prod.,4w  a  & ; 

Don*i  MilL,  &  p.  196L  »      i*     » 

Bngrotmg».    Lam.  IIL,  I.  1 147.;  N.  Du  Ham.  6L  t  9. :  Bot  Mag. 

t  £40a}  and  cmjlg.  745. 

Spec,  Char.y  jrc  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed. 
Racemes  simple,  terminal.  (Don* i  MilL,  in.  p,  196.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  ffrowing  to  the  height  ot6 fl.  or 
7  ft.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Penn^yl- 
vania  to  Carolina;  introduced  in  1744;  and  pro- 
ducing  its  white  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  from 
June  to  August.  It  may  be  prooegat^  by  cuttmgs, 
but  more  readily  by  layers,  sucKers,  or  seeds ;  and 
it  thrives  best  in  a  saiidy  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist. 
The  plant,  to  be  kept  in  vigour,  shonld  nave  the 
old  wood  fre(]uently  cut  down  to  the  ground.  When 
grown  in  a  situation  that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers 
make  a  fine  appearance,  at  a  season  when  there  ar«fewotber  shmbs  in 
blossom.  It  18  most  fi*equent)y  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  annually 
received  from  America.     The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
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U.  each,  and  of  seeds,  M,  a  packet ;  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  cach ; 
and  at  New  York,25  cents. 

Genus  II. 


ESCALLO'N/il  Mutis.    The  Escallonia.    Lin,  Stftt.  Pentdndria 

Monogynia. 

Uen^fitaiioH.  MuUb  in  Lin.  fil.  Suppu,  t  81. ;  Dea  ProdL,  4  p.  &  j  I>on*i  MilL,  &  p.  198. 

SvNoi^rmtf.    Stere6xTloD  iKtite  et  Pav.  JFZ.  Per.  Prod^  p.  3& 

DeriimHom,    Ftom  EscaUom,  the  pupil  and  oompanion  of  Mutifl,  during  hif  travels  in  New  Spain. 

Getti  Char,,  ^c.  Tube  of  the  cafyx  semiglobose,  adnate  to  the  ovarium ; 
limb  5-toothed  or  5-lobed.  Petah  5,  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stament  5 ; 
anthers  ovate-oblong.  SHgma  peltate.  Style  filiform,  permanent.  Cap' 
sule  baccate.  Seeds  numerous.  {DorCi  Mill,,va,  p.  192.)  — Subevergreen 
half-hardy  shrubSy  natives  of  South  America,  and  more  especially  of  Chiliy 
with  the  leaves  fuU  of  resinous  elands.  Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  cuttings ;  and  growing  freely  m  common  garden  soil. 

^  E.  rubra  Pers.  (Hook,  Bot,  Mag.,  t.  2890.,  and 
our  Jig.  746.),  Stereoxylon  ri^brum  JRtdsi  et  Pav.,  is  a 
smoothish  evergreen  shrub,  with  numerous,  twiggy, 
rounded  branches,  which,  when  young,  are  clotned 
with  ghmdular  hairs.  The  leaves  are  obovate-oblone, 
acuminated,  serrated,aDd,  in  their  native  country,  fuil 
of  resinous  dots  beneath.  A  tuft  of  young  leaves 
springs  from  the  axU  of  each  of  the  older  ones,  indica- 
tive  of  nuraerous  branches.  The  peduncles  are  2 — 7- 
flowered.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  denttculated,  Petab 
spathulate,  red,  conniving,  but  spreading  a  little  at 
the  apex.  A  native  of  CbiU,  on  the  monntains  of  Colocolo,  in  the  fissures 
of  rocKs,  and  about  Valparaiso.  It  was  introduced  in  1827.  Wlien  tndned 
against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  readily  propaffated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-glass ;  and  the  plants,  when  placed  against  a  wall,  require  no  protec- 
tion  whatever  during  wmter.  In  the  Bot.  Mitc.y  iii.  p.  252.,  three  forms  of 
this  species  are  recorded :  — 

E.  r.  1  gUOrrAMeula  Hook.  et  Arn.,  with  glandular  tomcbet,  leave*  highly  pulseiMnt,  and  red 
flowen,  wbich  mav  be  constdered  as  tbe  speciei. 

E.  r.  ialbifibra  Hoolc.  et  Arn. ;  E.  glandultMa  BoL  Cab.^  t.  931. ;  with  wbite  flowen. 
'  E.  r.  Spubiscens  Hook.  et  Arn.,  with  pubeccent  branche*,  and  red  flowers. 

There  are  pUnts  of  these  varieties  at  Kew,  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society's  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges*8,  in  the  Goldwortb 
Arboretnm,  and  in  the  Addiestone  Nursery,  which  have 
stood  out  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  for  several  years, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  winter. 

m  B,  montevidetuiM  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.4.;  B.  floribunda 
▼ar.  $  montevid^nsis  Schlecht,;  E.  bifida  lAnJt  et  OUo 
Abbild^  t.  23.,  Bot.  Beg.,  1. 1467. ;  and  our  JSg,  747. ;  is  a 
sroooth  shnib,  with  wtute  flowers,  very  like  those  of  the 
hawtfaom,  which  are  produced  in  great  abandance  from  Juiy 
to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  on  sandy  banks  and 
pastures;  and  was  introduced  in  1827.  It  forms  a  remark- 
ably  vigorous-growing  bush,  with  long,  flexible,  rope-like 
shoots,  and  is  very  proiific  in  flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to 
have  stood  through  several  winters,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open 

ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery;  so  that  we  might  almost 
ave  been  justtfied  in  placing  it  among  the  hardy  shrubs. 

3u  2 
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m  E^JMhimda  H.  Bw  et  Ruath  is  a  nadTeof  New  Granada,  oo  the  hade^ 
with  white  Rowera,  and  shinin^  leaves,  which  are  clammy  when  joung.  Ihe 
plantof  this  naroeyin  the  British  gardens,  appeara  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

m  E.  retmdsa  Pere.,  Stere^xylon  resinosiim  JRuiz  et  Piw»^  w  a  glabrous 
shrub,  a native of  Peru, on  the coldparts of  hills.  A  plant of  this species  has 
stood  agtunst  a  south  wall,  in  the  Kew  Gardens»  since  1832. 

m  E,  ptdverulenta  Pera.,  Stere6xyIon  pulverulentum  Rtdz  et  Pav^  \s  a 
shrub,  hairy  in  every  part,  with  white  flowers;  growingto  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  plants  of  it  have  been  in  the  Horticultund 
Society's  Oarden  since  1831. 

Twenfy  oiher  ipedet  are  described  in  Don*s  MiUer^  iii*  p.  193.  to  p.  195.,  all 
natives  of  South  America,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  those  above  mentioaed  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNBOUS   PLANTS   OF    THB 
ORDER   «AXITRA^GEJE,   TRIBE   HYDRA^NGB^ 

Thb  only  woody  plants  contained  in  this  order  are  included  in  the  tribe 
Hydr&nges^,  which  contuns  the  well-known  green-house^  or  ratber  cold- 
frame,  plant,  Hydringea  Hortensia,  that  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy ;  and 
some  species,  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  quite  hardy.  Tbere  are 
also  some  half-hardy  species,  natives  of  Asia.  They  are  all  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  will  grow  freelyin  any  soil  that  is  rather  moist. 

Genus  I. 


L 


^l-^ 


HYDRA'NGEA  L.     The  Hydrangea.     Lin.  SyiL  DecAndria 

Di-Trig/nia. 

Idtn^ficatitm.    L!n.  Gen.,  557. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  15. ;  Don'f  MUL,  a  pi  832. 
SuHonymet.    Hydrfogeo,  and  Hort^ns^a  Jiut. 

Derivatkm,    From  hudor,  water,  and  a^o«,  a  vessel ;  with  reference  to  lome  of  the  ^ieciei  whicb 
grow  in  water ;  or,  as  Bome  ftuppoie,  ft-om  the  capsule  recembiing  a  cup. 

Gen.  Char»  Fioufert  generally  deformed ;  but  some  of  them  hermaphro- 
dite  and  fertile.  Tube  of  caly^p  hemispherical,  lO^ibbed,  rather  trun-^ 
cate,  adnate  to  the  ovanuYn;  limb  permanent,  5-toothed.  PetaU  5, 
rcgular.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capside  2-celIed,  with  intro- 
fiexed  valves,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles,  flattish  at  the 
top,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the  styles.  Seed»  numerous,  reticulaced. 
(Don*s  MilLy  iii.  p.  232.) — Shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  corym- 
bose,  pink,  or  yellowish  white ;  the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and  large,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad,  petal-like- 
coloured  segments ;  the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  having  the  other  parts 
partially  abortive. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America, 
m  1.  H.  AaDORE'scEN$  L,    The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

lOmiificatkm.    Lin.  Spb«  p.  568. ;  Don*i^  Mill.,  3.  p.  S32. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  18S6. 
Engraving,    Our>S^.748. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Lefives  ovate,  rather  cordate ;  superior  ones  lanceolate, 
coarscly  toothed,  pale  and  puberulousbeneath.     Corymbs  flattish.  Flowers 
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nearly  all  feitile.  Flower  buds  obtuse.  Flowera  white, 
Bmall,  havin^  aa  agree^le  odour.  (Don'i  Mili.,  lii. 
p.233.)  Thia  species  U  found  wiid  froro  Pennaylvania 
to  Vir^nia,  wbere  ic  forms  a  shru^,  growing  Irotn  4  ft.  to 
6ft.  higfa.  It  waa  introduced  iu  1736,  and  produces  j 
its  flowera  in  July  and  August.  It  prrfers  a  nioist  soil,  1 
andia  readilyjiropagated  by  division  of  theroot.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  6if.  each;  et  Bollwyller, 
80  centa;  aod  in  New  York,S7  cenu. 
Varietiet. 

»  H.  a,  l  vulgarit  Set.  in  Dec.  Prud.,  iv.  p.  H.;  H.  vuIk^Js  Michj:.  Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  S68.,  ard  probably  of  Pursh;  H.  arboruscens 
Curl.  BoL  Mag.,  t.  437.,  Lam.  IU.,  t.  370.  f.  I.,  Schkuhr  Hundb., 
t.  119.,  MiU.  Icon.,f.2b\. ;  H.  frutcsccnsJ/frncA  3fff£.,i,  p.  106., 
Du  Ham.  Arb.,  \.  t.  118. — The  nervea  ofthe  leaves  puberulous. 
it  H.a.2  ditcoior  Ser.,I.c. — Leeves  alniost  whitc  beneath  &oni  tonicntum. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  broadly  ovate,  i 

rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coBTsely  toothed,  gla- 
brous  beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  Flowcra  sniall, 
white,  sweet-scented.  (Bon'»  Jlfitf.,  iii.  p,  232.)  We 

7'ee  with  Torrey,  in  thinking  thia  merely  a  varietj 
H.  arboreaccns.  It  ia  a  nattveof  CaroliiiB,  on  the 
mountaiua,  and  on  the  banksof  the  Missouri,  above 
St.  Louia;  where  it  furms  a  shrub,  growing  from 
6ft.  to  9(t.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  180G,  and 
flowera  in  July  and  Augnst.  H.  gcorgica  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836,  only  diHbra  from  it  in  (lowering  a  littlc 
later,  and  in  being  rather  more  robuat. 

•  3.  H.  N 


Emgrnv^ttt.     WaU^  Deiulr  Brlc.  X,t3-  ;   UHD.  III.,  l.  ,^.  r.  2.  .  juidDUr^-  750. 

Spec.  Cbar.,  Sfc.  Leeves  cordate,  ovaJ,  acuniinated,  sharply 
toothed,  clothed  with  white  tomcntum,  or  pubescence, 
beneath.  Corymbs  fjattish.  Stpala  of  ECerile  flowcrs 
entire.  Flower  buds  deprcssed.  Flowcra  white,  rather 
large.  {Dnn't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  232.)  It  is  foiind  wild  ncar 
the  SavaanBb  river,  where  it  forma  a  shrub,  growing 
from  411.  to  6ft.  faigh.  ft  was  introduced  in  1786, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  propagstiou  and 
culture  are  tfae  aame  as  thoac  ofthe  preceding  specica. 

rarie^. 

m  H.n.  2  glabilh,  Ser.  in  Dcc.  Prod.,  4.  p.  1*.  -  Learea  nearly  gUbro 
beneath.     Flowera  all fertile.     Thts  varietv  ha.  npnK.i.i.,  :..T..:_. 


■  4.  H.ouBRCiro'LiA  Barlram.     The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangca. 
Uf„^ia.    B«t«in  TriT..  ol  Oam,  p.  33&  L  7.,  «  Wlld.  Sp.,  «.  L  634. ,  D™",  MUI..  3L 
SMmyw-    H-  ndllU  Stnlti  lam.  Pia.,  !£.,  bat  not  of  WalL 
&graKilv    Bot  Hig.,  L  1175.  )  ind  our  fit.  751. 

^iec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  serrately  lobed,  and  toothed,  pilose  be- 
neath.  Corymba  rather  panided,  flattish.  Sepals  of  aterile  flowera  entirc, 
Flower  buds  depressed.    FlowetH  whiic.     Stcrile,  or  ouler  ones  of  the 
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corymbs  laitte.  (Don's  MiU.^  iii.  p.233.) 
A  nadve  of  Florida,  growing  from  4ft. 
to  6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1803, 
and  flowers  firom  June  to  September. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  interestin^  of  the 
North  American  hydraogeas,  firom  its  Uur^e, 
deeply  lobed,  and  sinuated  leaves;  and  its 
fine,  laige,  nearly  white  corymbs  of  flo  wers, 
which  are  sterile,  and  appear  from  June 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Culture 
as  in  the  preceding  spedes ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial  that  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the 
soil  kept  somewhat  moist,  otherMrise  the 
leaves  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  Price  of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  2t,  6d.  each. 

B.  Spedet  Katwet  of  Ana* 
ft  5.  H.  HETBROUA^LLA  D,  DoH.    The  diversehaired^iitvrf  Hydrangea. 

Ide/OificatioM.    D.  Dod  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  211. ;  Don*s  MilL,  3.  ^  833. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  acnminated,  sharply  serrated,  tomentose  be- 
neath,  5  in.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.  Corymbs  supra-decompound,  dif- 
fuse,  piiose.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  roundish-oval,  quite  entire.  Flowers 
white.  (Zto»'«  Mill.,  iii.  i).233.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  at  Gosmntban ; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,     Introduced  in  182 1 . 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  qf  Hydrangea, 

m  H.  Horthm^  Sieb.,  H  hortfiniis  SmHk,  Hmtintia  opolBldet  Lam.,  R  specibn  Plrrr..  Prf- 
mula  mut&bilu  Lour.,  ribfirnum  serrittum  and  K  tomentdtum  Tkumb.,  tbe  Chincae  Gudder 
Rose  {Boi.  Mag.,  t  438.  ;  and  our  ^.  75S.)  is  welt  known  by  it«  ample 
corymba  of  «Dow.ball-like  flowcn,  which  are  of  a  whitiah  green  wben 
they  firtt  appear.  but  which  afterwards  become  of  a  fine  roie-co. 
lour,  and  flnally  die  off  with  a  purpliih  tinge.  It  ii  catlod  TBmeri. 
bona  (that  ia,  the  globe  flower)  by  the  Japaneae,  and  Fun.Dan.Kwa 
by  the  Chineee.  In  Europe,  it  waa  named.  by  tbe  celebrated  Com- 
merBon.  in  honour  of  Madame  Horten«e  Lapeaute,  the  wife  of  hii 
mott  puticular  fkiend  M.  Lapeaute,  a  watchmaker.  Commenon  first 
named  it  iMpeaAUa ;  but,  in  order  that  the  compliroent  paid  to  Ma. 
dame  LaMaute  mlght  be  the  mcNre  direct,  he  changed  toe  name  to 

that  of  Hort^na/a,  from  her  Chriitian  name,  Hortmee.    Tbe  plant    T^^v^^fHPlT  WMBj^eg  ? 
wai  afterwardf  diaooraed  to  be  a  species  of  Hydringeiu  a  genus  pre.     '^SJi^K^S^  jU^EBklHk<% 
vloualy  establiflhed  by  Gronoviua :  but  the  name  of  HortenaJa  was 
retained  as  its  specific  appellation ;  and  it  is  sttU  tbe  common  name 
by  which  the  plant  is  known  in  French  gardens.    In  Britain,  it  !s 
so  hardy,  that,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  all  mild  situ- 

ations  not  far  distant  from,  and  not  much  alwve  tbe  level  of,  the  _  ..^ 

sea,  it  will  stand  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  dying  down  to  tbe  roots  '  B  *Sz 

in  severe  wlnters,  but  springiug  up  again  with  great  luxuriance  the  IbUowing  year;  aDd,  if  the  soil 
be  rich.  and  kept  moist,  fioweiing  (reeiy  during  greai  part  of  tiie  summer. 

The  nydrangea  is  saki,  in  the  N&uveau  Du  HamH,  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Franoe,  ia 
1789  or  before;  and  it  was  brought  to  the  Kew  Garden,  firom  China,  in  1790,  by  Slr  Joieph  Banks. 
It  soon  became  popular  throughout  Eng^and,  and  eminenUy  so  about  Faris. 

The  Culture  qf  this  leiud  qf^fdrangea  is  remarkably  easy ;  and  the  plant  is  paitlculaxly  saltahle 
for  persons  who  have  little  dse  to  dothan  attend  to  their  garden,  or  thrir  green.houae;  beeause  it 
oanneCreceive  toomach  water,  and  droops  immedlatelv  if  water  has  been  witbheld ;  leviviiig  raqridly* 
nrhen  apparently  almoet  dead,  very  soon  alter  water  haa  oeen  given  to  it  Cuttings  may  be  put  In  at  anv 
season ;  and,  if  this  be  done  when  the  plant  is  in  agrowing  state,  they  will  root  in  a  fortnlght;  and, 
if  transplanted  into  rich  moist  soil,  they  will  flower  in  a  month.  Few  sbrubby  fdanta  make  a  more 
magnificent  appearance  on  a  lawn ;  particularly  when  planted  in  peat  or  boggy  scAl,  in  a  molst  sitn. 
ation,  partially  shaded.  To  keep  the  plant  in  a  vigonms  state,  none  of  the  wood  should  ever  be  more 
than  three^ears  old  ;>nd  there  should,  therefore,  be  a  sucoession  of  two  years*  old  sbooits  kept  up,  to 
supply  the  plaoe  of  those  which  are  cut  out  annually. 

Btue  Htfdrangeas.  A  remarkable  drcumstance  in  the  culture  of  the  hydrangea  is,  that,  wben 
it  is  placed  in  certain  soils,  the  fiowers,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  pink  cbloox;  become  of  a  flne 
blue.  This  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  21&)  as  aflbrding  an  example  of  what  De  CandcAle  calla 
a  variation  in  plants,  as  contradistiiuiuished  fyom  a  variety;  the  latter  bdng  capable  of  beijis 
'oootintted  by  propagation,  bot  not  the  former.  Varlous  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  tfae  cauae 
of  thts  blue  colour.  Tbe  most  general  seem  to  be,  tbat  it  leowlng  either  to  tbe  «eseQoe  of  alum,  or 
that  of  oxide  of  Iron  ;  but,  nevertheless,  watering  the  plant  wtth  alum,  or  cbalybeate  water,  will  oot 
produoe  it  in  every  soil,  tbough  it  appears  to  do  so  in  some.    The  flowers  are  sometimes  Uoe  In 
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pUnto  growina  In  loamy  aoil,  «nd  «oinetlnM  in  thOM  growlng  tn  petty  or  boggy  «oiL  In  order  to 
produoe  this  oolottr,  aome  haTe  recommended  steeping  theep*»  dung  in  tbe  water  ^ven  to  the  plant, 
and  oUien  mixlng  the  loU  in  wbich  it  Is  grown  with  peat  achet.  wood  ashes,  oxlde  of  iron,  nitre, 
alkali,  or  a  little  oommon  saU.  Neither  «danoe  nor  eig^ierience  iias  hltherio,  howerer,  been  able  to 
determine  podtively  the  eause  of  this  changc  of  oolour :  aiML  jof  courae,  notning  but  ezperiment  in 
every  partieular  caae  wiU  decide  what  aoil  wlll  produce  tt.  About  London,  the  moet  efflsctual  are 
the  loama  of  Hampatead  and  Stanmore  Heaths,  «nd  the  peat  of  Wimbledon  Common.  About  Edin. 
burgh,  the  aoil  found  in  the  rarrounding  bogs :  and  about  Beilin  and  Petmburg,  alao,  bog  earth 
haa  been  fbund  to  produce  thia  oolour  in  the  bydrangea. 

StaU$ties,  There  are  Tarioua  Inatancea  of  lacge  hvdmageM  grawing  In  the  open  air  recorded  in 
the  Qardater'»  Magaxime.  One  at  Svdeoham,  in  Devonahire,  haa  had  1000  beada  of  flowera  ex» 
panded.  on  It  at  one  time.  One  at  Kedruth,  In  Comwall,  ta  deacribed  aa  being  aa  blg  aa  a  larse 
lUiycocJc  In  Pembrokeahire,  at  Amroth  Caatle^  a  plant»SSft.  in  cireumference,  and  6ft.  hl^, 
haa  had  8S2  beada  of  flowera  expandcd  on  it  at  onc&  In  Suaaex»  at  Aahbumham  Flace.  a  plant, 
30  ft.  in  drcumference^  and  5  ft.  high,  produced  1072  heada  of  flowers  in  one  aeaaon.  In  Scotland, 
In  Argyllahire,  at  Lochiel  Houae,  a  large  plant  Aumlahed  IWim  GOO  to  700  flowar8«  all  ftilly  ex- 
panded  at  the  aame  time.  At  St  Mary'a  laie,  in  the  Stewartnr  of  Kircudbright,  a  ]dant,  32  ft  in 
cireumferenoe,  produoed  BftS  heada  of  flowera ;  and  one  in  Jnfeahlre,  at  Dyaart  Houae,  40  ft.  in  cir- 
cumferenoe,  and  6  ft.  hlgh,  produced  605  flowera.  Planta,  In  the  London  nuraerlea,  are  finom  6tf.  to 
la.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  2  firuics,  and  the  blue  flrom  3  to  6  franca  :  at  New  York,  50  oenta. 

Several  otker  l^)ecies  of  Hydriuigea,  natives  of  Japan  and  Nepai,  are  deacribed  in  Don*a  MUler,  iiL 
p.  233L ;  but  none  of  them,  aa  ftr  aa  we  know,  have  been  introduced.  H.  •est\Ui  Wall.,  a  native  of 
tbe  mountaina  of  Nepal,  with  large  white  flowera,  and  leavea  downy  beueath.  wouM  be  a  deMiable 
Introduction :  and  ia,  probably,  the  garden  hydrangea  of  China  in  a  wild  atate.  H.  ulHssima 
WalL,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  climba  lofty  treea :  but  thia  circumatance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
aeparate  It  from  thia  genua,  howevcr  much  it  may  reaemble  It  in  ita  flowcra. 


CHAP.    LVIII. 

OF    TUE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIONEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE 

ORDER   UMBELLA^CEiG. 

Tbbre  are  very  few  piants  belonging  to  this  order  that  are  trulj^  ligneous, 
and  of  these  the  only  hardy  species  Which  it  contains  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  .fiupleikrun]. 

Genus  I. 


□ 


j&UPLElPRUM  Tourn.     The  Buplburum,  or  Har^s  Ear»    Lin.  SysL 

Pentandria  Digynia. 

Uen^^icatian.    Toum.  Inat,  909.  t.  163. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  328. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  1S7. ;  Don*a  Mill.,  3. 

fjfnowyiwfi     Tenbr^a  and  Aipr6atia  Spreng.  Syet.,  L  pc  880. ;  Bupliore,  or  Oreiile  de  Uftvre  Fr. ; 

Haaenfihrlein,  Ger.  .,      ^      ...  .        »,*_    ^        n- 

Dertsaiidn.  Fiom  tow,  an  ox,  aad  ptemrm^  a  aide  t  from  tbe  auppeaed  qualitr  of  awellmg  cattle 
that  fted  on  aoroe  of  tbe  apedea  of  tbe  genua.  Tne  name  of  Hare'a  £ar,  which  la  preacrred  in 
the  French  and  Gennan,  baa  reference  to  the  ahape  of  the  leavea. 

Gen,  Ckar.  Margin  of  the  califx  obsolete.  PetaU  roundish,  entire,  strictly 
involute,  with  a  broad  retuse  point.  Fruit  compressed  from  the 
sides.  Seed  teretely  convex,  fiattish  in  front.  {Don^t  MilL^  iii.  p.  296.^ — 
Smooth  shrubs,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  none  of  them  growing  higher  than  5  fl.  or  6  ft. 
Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

•  1.  ^.  FBUTico^suii  I».    The  shrubby  Bupleurum,  or  Hare^i  Ear. 


Smgramags,    moca.  n.  unev.,  v.  ■»?.  j   tt.»^  y«'^*  * 
Pl  Tr.,  1. 1 66.  j  MttL  Icon.,  t  74. ;  and  oarjlg.  753. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Shrubby,  erect,  branched.     Leayes  oblong,  attenuated  at 
the  base,  coriaceous,  1-nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.     Leaves  of  involucre 
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oblong.      Ribs  of  fruit   elevated,  acute.    Vittae 

broad*    Bark  of  branches  purplish.     Leaves  of  a 

Bea-green  colour.   (^DonCt  Mtll,,  iii.  p.  301.)     A 

native  of  Portu^l,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 

about  Nice,  Corsica,  Siciiy,  Mauritania,  and  Thes- 

saly.      It  is  a  shrub,    growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high 

in  a  wild  state,  and  sometimes  to  the  beigfat  of 

6  fl.  in  British  gardens.     Introduced  in  1596,  and 

fiowering  in  July  and  August.     It  is  peadily  pro- 

pagated  by  cuttin^,  and  is  of  free  growth  m  any 

dry  calcareous  sod.    The  blue  ^laucous  hue  of  its 

smooth  shining  foliage  renders  it  a  desirable  addi- 

.  tion  to  every  coUection.    If  planted  in  an  open  airy 

situation,  in  a  deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to 

extend  itself  on  every  side,  it  would  soon  form  a 

large  hemispherical  bush,  highly  omamental  during 

winter  from  its  evergreen  foliage,  and  during  July 

and  August  froDi  its  bright  yellow  flowers.    Plants, 

in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qfthe  Getius  Bupleurtpn* 

m  B.  gibraUdrica  Lam.,  B.  corl&ceum  VRiriL^  B.  obllquum  yakl,  R  aitx>r£iceiu  Jaa^  Te- 
nbria  coriftcai  Spreng.f  B.  rertuAXe  Ort.,  is  a  smooth  evergreen  •hrub,  wiUi  coriaceoua  giaacou» 
leavea,  flragTant  when  brulsed.  It  is  a  natlve  of  Gibraltar,  on  rocks  i  was  introduced  in  17Mk  '^ 
grows  to  tne  hetght  of  S  ft,  flowering  f^om  Juoe  to  Auguat  U  is  nearly  as  bardjr  as  tbe  comnu» 
species. 

M  B.  ^ntafineum  Deaf.,  Tenoria  plantaginea  SoretK.,  is  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  with  macro- 
nate,  stiflT,  coriaceous,  sessile  leaves.  It  was  introauced  in  1810,  and  grows  to  tbe  beigbt  of  S  ft  or 
S  ft.,  flowering  in  August. 

ft  B.  ean^scens  Scbousb.  is  a  native  of  Mogador,  witboblong  mcmbraneons  leavea.  Tt  was  intn»- 
duced  in  1809,  and  grows  to  tbe  height  of  2  ft.  or  S  ft,  flowering  in  Auguat  or  September. 

£«.  B.yVnfu^sceJM  L.  is  a  native  of  Spaln  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  but,  it  is  banUjr  worth  cutti- 
▼ation  as  a  shrubi    It  was  intioduoed  into  British  gardena  in  1759^  but  is  larely  to  be  oiet  with. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE 

ORDER    ARALIA^CE.£. 

The  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneous  plants,  are 
Aralia  and  ^T^dera ;  and  their  characteristics  will  be  found  stated  shortly 
below. 

Ara^lia  L,  Margin  of  the  calyx  very  short,  entire,  or  toothed.  Petals  5, 
free,  and  expanded  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  spread- 
ing  divaricately,  Berry  5-celIed,  usually  torose.  (Doh*s  Mill,^  iiL  p.  388., 
adapted.)  —  The  only  species  not  herbaceous  is  a  fhiticose  deciduous- 
leaved  plant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  tree. 

.^E^DERA  Swartz,  Margin  of  the  calyx  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5—10, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Styles  5 — 10,  conniving,  or 
joinedin  one.  Berry  5— lO-celled.  {Dofi*s  Afi//.,  iii.  p.391.)  — The  oaly 
hardy  species  is  a  climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

Genus  I. 


ARA^LIA  L,    The  AraYia,  orAmEUCA  Tree,     Lin,  St/st,  Pentandria 

Pentag^nia. 

Idcntijication.  D  Don  Prod.  FL  >^ik,  p.  185.,  in  a  notc  i  Dcc.  Prod.,  4.  p.  257.  i  Don'f  MilL,  3w  p  388. 
Spnon^mes.    Ar&lia  ip.  JUn.  -,  Ariill»  vkrm  Btum.       * 


ARALIA  CEX.       ZTE  OERA. 


Detcription.  A  shrub,  with  a  single  Btem,  havirg  the  habit  of  a  tree;  and 
bearing  large  compositely  divided  leavea,  peculiar  in  charecter  among  Bhnibs, 
and  ver^  interesting. 

■  1.  A.  SPINO^SA  L.     The  spiny  Arolia,  or  AngeUca  Tree. 
MaUylaHloii.    Un.  Sn,,  p.  391 ;  Donl  Mlll.,  3.  f.  389. ;  Lodd.  C>t,  ed  1B3& 
^«■fwi.    Arali»,  >F.  »nil  Gtr.  i  aptkHnnl,  «:  ^m<T. 

AvraniVi.    ScbinldtAib.,t.lOS,wdl,toa.i  W.».  Dend.  BriL.  1. 116.;  mnd  out  A- 75*- 
^Mw,  CAar.,  .f c.      Stcm  arboreous  and   prickly.     Lcaves  doubly  and  treblv 

Einnate.      Leafleta  ovate,  acuminateil,  and  deeply  scrratcd.      Punicle  niuch 
ninched,  beset  with 
velvety  stcllBte  dowo. 
Umbels      numerous. 
Involucre    Emall,    of 
few   ieavea.       Pctnls 
white    and    reflexed. 
Stylcs   5,   divaricate, 
arched.     Fruit  5-rib- 
bed.  (Don"!  MUI.,  iii. 
p.  369.)       A    tree,  | 
growing  to  the  height  I 
oflOft.  orl9ft.,  with 

H  native  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  low, 

fertile,   moist  woods.  ^ 

Introduced  in  1688;  and  flowering  in  Aiuust  uiid  September.  An  infu- 
uon  of  tbe  fruii,  io  wine  or  spirits,  is  considered  an  enectual  cure  for  the 
rheumatisQi.  In  British  gardens,  this  specien  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  rootsj  and,  from  its  large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  it  forms 
a  sineularly  omamcntiil  plant,  with  a  sprcadin^,  umbrella-Iikc  head,  when 
standiDg  singly  on  a  lawn.  After  the  plant  flowers,  the  sum  coramonly  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  like  that  of  thc  rBspberry,  and  like  it,  is  succeeded 
by  suekers.  Pursh  "  mentions  a  variety  in  whieh  the  petiolcB  of  the  leaves 
are  without  prickles."    It  is  found  in  Houth  Carolina,  near  Charleaton. 

TlieTt  art  tomt alkrr  nffriUicim  arcUl  ot  KTlAim,  hKdyor  h»lf-liKdj,  liiilili€4  of  NDrthDr  Soulh 
nuiin  of  J>iHii,  Cacii\i*4\fia*,  or  Ncw  Zealuul,  which  tn  n«  |«  •ufflclcnll;  Iuidho.  idiI  h»e 

Genus  II. 


\i]U 


IfEDERA   Swartz.     Thb   Ivv.    Lin.  Sgti.  Pent-Decindria,  and  PenU 

Decag^nia. 

UenMcatliHK.    Snrti  Fl.  Ind.  Occ,|>,5Sl.i  U.  Don  Prod.  Neii,  p,  186.;  0«.  Frod.,  *.  |i,eGI. 

Daii'(  Hill.,  3.  p.  391, 
StnuHvmeM.    ArlLi.Hct  OjmfipixTUBi  ainm.  Byir.,^mi.  ;  HMcn.uid  AcUIaip.  Ua, ;  Llom; 

LertratiBiL    Vulout  ctrmologiefl  hive  been  prcp»fd  far  the  woid  i/^derA ;  but  Ibe  iiidiL  pntboble 
luppoaitlDn  npcicui  lo  be.  thal  it  i>  derlTed  Irom  Ihe  Celtic  woid  ladini,  i  CDrd,    Tlie  Engliilf 

Deteription.  The  hardy  sorts  are  evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by  (he  clasping' 
rools  produced  by  their  stems;  but  there  are  a  number  of  species  conBiderca 
at  present  to  be  of  this  genus,  nativeBof  warmclimates,  growing  tothe  height 
of  frora   I5ft.  toSOft.  without  Bupport. 
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I.  \.  H.  Hb\ix  L.     The  cowwofi  Iwy. 

MdeulMeaHom    Lin.  Sp.,  »8: ;  De&  Prod.,4.  p.  fiSL }  Den*t  MilL,  &  p.391. ;  Bnter*f  Biit  FL  PL, 

Pl  38. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L 
DeHgaHm.    JEftiix  to  deriTed  from  eOeo,  to  enoompen,  or  torn  round  ;  in  referenoe  to  tbe  daaptoc 

elentt,'.wlilcb,  ho»e?«r,  are  not  twininf. 

I^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  climbiiig,  throwing  oat  roots  froin  their  sides  to  any 
obiect  next  which  they  may  be  pUiceid.  Leaves  coriaceousy  glabrous, 
shmingy  with  5  angular  lobes ;  those  on  the  old  upright  and  rectangular 
branches,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  plants,  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire. 
Umbels  simple,  pubescent.  (jban*s  MUl.,  iii.  p.  391.)    A  native  of  Europe. 

Vanetiet.  De  Candolle  has  enumerated  three  forms  of  this  species,  which 
are  independent  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens  :  — 

A.  H.  H.  1  vulgdru  Dec.  {Eng.  Bot,  t.  1267. ; 
and  our^.755.)  has  the  pedicels  clothed 
with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit  black. 
This  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  ivy, 
throughout  Europe,  in  a  wild  state;  and 
there  nre  varieties  of  it  with  white  and 
yellow  varic^ted  leaves,  in  gardens. 

A.  H.  H.  2  canariensit  Dec.;  H.  catiariensis 
mid.  Berol.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  170.  t.  5.  f.  1. ; 
the  Irish  Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens;  has  the  pedicels  scaly  with 
pubescence.  Floral  leaves  subcordate ; 
those  of  the  creeping  branches  5-lobed 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  common  ivy. 
Fruit  ?  red,  or  bUick.  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  but  the  year  of  its  in- 
duction  into  Britain  is  uncertain. 

L  H.  H.  ?3  chrysocdrpa  Dec.,  H.  poetica  C.  Batth,y  H.  chrysocarpos 
JDalech.,  H.  Dionysias  J.  Bmth.,  H.  ITelix  Wali.,  is  a  native  of  the 
north  of  India,  with  3'ellow  fruit.  It  difiers  from  the  common  ivy 
in  its  yellow  fruit,  and  in  being  of  more  gigantic  growth ;  in  the 
leaves  oeing  more  cuneated  at  the  base;  and  in  the  pedicds  being 
scaly.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Crarden. 
77ie  varietiet  in  Brituh  gardent,  additional  to  the  above,  are : — 

i.  H.  H.  4  fhBt  argenteix  Lodd.  Cat.      The  «Si/ver-striped  Ivy. 

i-  H.  H.  5  JoSis  a&reit  Lodd.  Cat.     The  Goldenstnped  Ivy. 

i-  H.  H.  6  digitdta  Lodd.  Cat.    The  palmate,  or  hand-sbaped,  Ivy 

t-  H.  H.  7  arboretcent  Lodd.  Cat.  The  arboretcent,  or  Tree,  Ivjf. — This 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
entire*leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ;  and,  when  a  portion 
of  them  is  cut  off,  and  has  rooted  as  a  separate  plant,  it  will  sometimes 
produce  an  upright  bush,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  vears.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  habit, 
and  throws  out  rambling,  or  creepmg,  shoots,  with  5-Iobed  leaves, 
like  the  common  ivy. 

Detcription.  The  common  ivy  is  a  rooting  dimber :  but,  when  these  roota 
are  opposed  by  a  hard  substance  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  they  dilate, 
and  attach  themselves  to  it,  by  close  pressure  on  die  rough  particles  of  its 
surface.  The  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sometimes  so  considerabie  as  to  form  a 
disk  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  this  dilatation  is  greater  or 
iess,  in  proportion  to  the  roughnesss  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  it 
presses  against :  because,  when  the  surface  is  nearlv  smooth,  the  projecting 
points,  to  which  alone  the  disk  of  the  fibril  can  attach  itself,  must  nec^sariJy 
be  small,  and  not  such  as  to  afford  a  firm  bold ;  and  heace  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  required  to  be  included  under  each  disk,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
plant.     On  very  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  house  or  a  waU  that  has 
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been  stuccoed»  ot  smoothly  pkstered,  no  diiatatibn  of  the  fibril  is  suffident  to 

oaiue.theivy  tojidhere;  and  hence,  in  such  situations,  it  always  fails  down, 

dther  when  rendered  loniewfaat  heavier  by  rain  or  snow»  or  when  acted  on  by 

wind.     Against  such  walls,  therefore,  trelliswork  ought  to  be  fixed ;  or  the 

nain  shoota  of  the  ivy  may  be  luuledy  like  those  of  any  other  wall  tree. 

To  conunon  brick  or  stonework,  or  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  the  fibriis  adhere 

readily.    In  the  crevicte  of  roeks,  and  on  the  suHace  of  the  ground,  they 

become  roots ;  but  it  is  only  when  tbis  is  the  case  that  they  can  afibrd  any 

nourisfament  to  the  phmt;  a  fiict.eaaily  proved,  by  cutdngthrou^  the  stem  of 

a plant  oi  ivy  at  the  fbot  of  a  wall  or  a.ttee»  to  which  it  may  be  attached ; 

wnen,  it  will  be  found,  the  ivy  speedily  dies.    When  ivy  trails  on  the  ground, 

it  roots  into  it,  and  grows  yifforously,  but  rarel^  flowers ;  and  in  this  stateit 

has  acquired  the  name  of  me  barren,.  or  creeping,  iyy.     When  it  ciimbs  op 

trees,  or  is  ia  any  situation  where  it  is  much  shaJed,  it  seldom,  if  ever, 

flowersy  until  it  has  grown  so  high  as  to  be  suhject  to  the  direct  influence  of 

the  sun.    Hence,  on  branchv4ieaded  trees,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  flowering 

state,  until  it  has  reached  their  uppermost  ixranches,  and  partially  destroyea 

tfaon.    Ivy  flowers  soonest  when  grown  against  a  wall,  and  fullv  exposed 

to  the  light.    Wliatever  si^^port  it  may  have,  when  it  has  reach^d  the  summit 

the  branches  shorten,  and  become  woody,  forming  tJiemsdves  into  fauge, 

shrubby,  busby  heads ;  and  the  leaves  become  entire,  takinc  more  of  an  oval 

shape,  and  no  longer  being  lobed  like  the  lower  ones.    In  this  state,  the 

plant  wiU  flower  freeiy,  and  wili  continue  growing  like  a  shrub  for  many 

years,  prodncing  no  leaves  but  «nch  as  are  neariy  ovai,  and  showing  no  indi* 

nation  to  creep,  or  lo  throw  oot  roots.     Hence,  we  often  see  th'e  appearance 

of  an  ivy  hed^  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height  on  tlie  top  of  an  oid  ivied  waii.    The 

flowers  of  tlie  ivy  are  of  a  ydiowish  or  greenish  white :  they  appear  in  tbe 

end  of  8epteml)er,  and  continue  expanded  throiigh  the  monitbs  of  October 

and  yovember :  they  are  odoriferous,  and  contain  a  good  deai  of  honey  ;  on 

which  account  they  are  much  frequented  by  bees  and  other  msects,  to  which 

they  affi>rd  a  vainable  support,  as  the^  are  m  perfection  at  a  time  when  there 

are  few  other  flowers.    Tne  berries  increase  in  size  durine  the  winter,  are 

full  formed  in  Febniary,  and  ripe  in  April,  fiimisliing  foodfor  wiid  pigeons, 

blackbirds,  thrushes,  &c^  in  the  spring.     When  the  ^rry  is  ripe,  it  is  succu- 

lent  with  a  purple  juice ;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  coriaceous,  dry,  and 

sfariveis  into  a  somewliat  five<angied  figure ;  tfaua  beautifiilly  harmonising  with 

the  lower  leaves.    The  common  ivy  will  grow  to  the  tops  of  trees  nearly 

100  ft.  in  height :  but  it  is  doutitfiil  whether  the  Irish'ivv  vnll  attain  the  same 

eievation,  though  it  grows  with  much  greater  vigour  than  the  common  sort 

when  young.    Both  varieties  continue  growing  during  winter ;  and,  in  shady 

situations,  tliroughout  the  year.     Hence,  rooted  plants  of  Irish  ivy,  placed  in 

good  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  10  ft.  high,  wiil  reach  its  top  in  three  years ; 

and  those  of  the  common  ivj^  in  five  years ;  but  after  it  has  attained  15  ft.  or 

90ft.,its  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  uniess  it  be  a^nst  the  warm  walis 

of  a  dwelung-house ;  when  it  wiii  cover  a  gabie-end,  having  diimney  flues  in  it, 

in  5  or  6  years ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  tumed  to  the  greatast  advan» 

tage  in  towns.     The  duration  of  the  ivy  is  very  great :  judging  fit>m  some  of 

tfae  planta  against  ruined  castles  aad  abbeys,  we  shouid  suppose  them  to  be 

two  or  three  centuries  oid.     The  stems  sometimes  are  founo,  in  such  situa- 

tions,  10  in.  or  18  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  fi^om  the  ground.    The  seeds  of  ivy 

resemble  swoUen  erains  of  wheat,  and,  as  they  pass  through  birds  of  the 

tbrush  fiunily  unaitered  in  shape,  they  are  firequently  found  scattered  on 

the  ground.    Ray,  in  his  Catalogus  Phntarum  rariorum  AngUnB  et  Intularum' 

adjacentium^  says  that  hence  have  arisen  the  stories  of  wheat  having  been 

rained  down.    The  chewed  seeds  have  an  acrimonious  taste.    The  golden- 

leaved  variet^,  when  it  thrives,  is  a  splendid  ptant,  appearing  in  spring,  after 

it  has  made  its  new  leaves,  like  an  immense  mass  of  yeiiow  flowers.    There  is 

a  plant  of  tfais  varietv  on  tfae  liack  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  in  the  Hammer* 

smith  Nursery,  wfaicb  faas  reached  the  top  of  the  waU,  and  covered  a  stack  of 
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chimneyB  Bome  feet  higber,  forming  a  strikiog  object  in  Ifay  ahd  June  from 
the  public  road.  On  a  ruiny  or  on  a  dark  pine  tree,  this  yanety,  mixed  with 
the  common  sort,  would  have  a  fine  effect»  by  the  briiliant  contrast  wfaich  tt 
would  produce. 

Geography,  The  ivy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  fi^om  IreUmd  to  Siberia;  but  only  in  woods»  and 
under  the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes,  in  either  the  colder  or  the  hotter  dis- 
tricts  of  this  extensive  region.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Afnca,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  also  in  Japan  and  Ghina,  but  not 
in  North  or  South  America,  or  in  Australia.  The  variety  with  vellow  berries, 
Boyle  informs  us,  **  is  the  most  common  in  the  Himalayas,  and  maybe  seen 
clioging  to  the  rock;  and  clasping  the  oak ;  affbrding,  from  its  pleosing  associa- 
tions,  gtad  recognition  to  the  European  traveller."  (Jllusi^  p.  233.)  In  Britaiuy 
the  ivy  is  always  found  growing  m  a  substantial-soil,  where  it  can  be  amplv 
supplied  with  nourishroent,  and  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  abundant  moisture  for  the  leaves,  when  the  plant  has 
attained  its  greatest  height,  and  is  in  a  flowering  state. 

HUtory.  The  ivy  was  well  known  to  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  and  there 
are  many  mythological  and  traditional  ailusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Its  Greek  names  were  Elissos  and  Kittos,  hom  Kjssos,  or 
Cissus,  the  name  of  a  boy  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  changed  into  it.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Hedera ;  which  name  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
botanists.  In  old  French  its  name  is  Hierre.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  as 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses ;  but  it  was  probably  not 
propagated  as  a  garden  plant  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  towns  extended 
mto  the  country,  and  it  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  create  alluaions  to 
the  latter  in  the  former,  by  planting  such  evergreens  as  would  withstand  the 
close  air  and  smoke  of  cities.  The  plant  is  now  in  general  demand  through- 
out  all  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  wiil  erow  freeiy  against  a  walJ ;  bot 
more  than  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  North  America, 
in  the  time  of  Kalm,  he  found  only  one  plant,  which  was  tndned  against  a 
house,  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  in  that  couutry ;  but  the  principal 
varieties  are  now  propagated  in  all  the  American  nurseries. 

Propertiei  and  Uses,     The  whole  plant  is  aromatic ;  and  a  very  fragrant 
resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when  bruised,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chemical   principle   hederine.     Ivy  was   formerly    included  in    the  British 
Materia  medica,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  in  that  of 
India.     The  berries   are  emetic  and  pur^tive;   and   the  substance   called 
bederine,  which  is  now  in  use  in  India,  is  said  to  be  aperienc,  resolvativep 
and  balsamic.    The  berries,  as   already  observed,   are  greedily  eaten  by 
severai  birds.     Sheep  and  deer  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  smaU  branches, 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  afibrded  a  useful  resource 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  spow.      Cato  directs  that,  in  a  scarcity 
of  hay,  or  the  dried  shoots  of  trees,  cattle  should  be  foddered  with  tbe 
green   branches  of  ivy.     The  wood  is  soft  and  porous ;   and,  in  Switzer- 
land,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  used  by  the  tumer ; 
and,  in  thin  slices,  to  filter  liquids.     The  roots  are  employed  by  leather- 
cutters  to  whet  their  knives-  on.     Cato  and   Pliny  attribute  a  singular 
property  to  the  wood  of  the  ivy;   and  say  that,  by  its  filtrating  powers, 
it  can  separate  wine  from  water.    According  to  these  authors,-  if  a  cup  of 
iv^  wood  be  fiiled  with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  the  wine 
will  find   its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alone 
wiir  remain  in  the  cup.     In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  mentioned  that  this 
experiment  was  tried  by  a  [^rson  worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  he  found 
the   very  reverse  take  place;    the   water  filtering  tbrough,  and  the  wine 
remaining  in  the  cup.     tt  is  possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  take 
place,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  Du  Trochet's  principles  of  Endosmose 
and  Exosmose  (see  Gard  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.) ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  liquor  merely  exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  without  any  separa- 
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tion  of  its  component  tiarts ;  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  cup  when  th6 

gores  were  choked  up,  and  the  portion  exuded  having  the  appearance  of  water, 
om  its  colourin^  matter  havinff  heen  absorbed  by  the  wood.     The  ivy^  for 
trjing  this  expenment,  or  for  usmg  in  any  way  as  a  filter,  must  be  newly  cut,  as 
it  loses  its  filtering  properties  when  quite  dry.    A  decoction  of  the  leaves  dyes 
hair  black ;  and  it  is  said  to  form  a  princlpal  ingredient  in  the  compositions 
sold  to  prevent  hair  from  tuming  grey.    The  leaves  of  mulberry  trees  that 
have  Iiad  ivy  round  them  are  said  to  destroy  the  silkworms  that  feed  on  them ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant,applied  to  the  nostrils,  is  supposed  to  cure  headachs. 
Many  other  properties  were  attributed  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients ;  but,  for 
medicinal  pnrposes,  it  appears  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.     The 
great  use  of  the  ivy,  in  modem  times,  is  as  an  omamental  shmb.     When  the 
geometrical  style  of  gardening  prevailed,  it  was  much  employed  to  train  over 
frames  of  wire  or  lattice-work,  forroed  by  the  wire-worker  or  joiner  into 
architecturai  or  sculpturai  shapes ;  arbours,  colonnades,  and  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  being  much  more  rapidly  produced  in  this  manner,  than  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  yew  or  the  box.     At  present,  forms  of  this  kind  are 
no  lon^er  in  use;  but  a  plant  of  ivv  trained  to  a  pole,  and  allowed  to  branch 
out  at  its  summit,  forms  a  very  striking  object  in  smali  gardens.    For  covering 
naked  walls,  rocks,  or  mins,  or  communicating  an  evergreen  mral  appearance 
to  any  part  of  a  town  or  suburban  garden,  no  plant  whatever  equals  the  ivy ; 
though,  in  situations  subject  to  the  smoke  of  coal,  it  is  apt  to  get  naked 
below,  and  requires  to  be  partially  cut  down,  or  to  have  young  plants  planted  at 
the  root  of  the  old  ones,  to  fiU  up  the  naked  places,  every  four  or  five  years. 
A  very  singular  effect  produced   by  ivy  occurs  in  the  approach  road  to 
Warwick  Castle.     The  road  is  cut  through  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone  rock ; 
and  its  e^es  are,  in  some  places,  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  and  quite  perpendicular  and  smooth.     Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ground,  which  forms  the  summit  of  these  perpendicular 
vnu\8  of  rock,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  that  it  might  creep  down  and 
cover  their  feice.    Instead  of  creeping,  nowever,  the  ivy  has  grown  over,  with- 
out  attaching  itself;  and  its  long,  pendulous,  matted  shoots,  which,  in  1831, 
not  only  reached  the  approach  road,  but  actually  trailed  on  it,  waving  to  and 
ho  with  the  wind,  might  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  water  falling 
over  a  perpendicular  rock.     Over  chalk  clifis,  ivy  sometimes  hangs  down  in 
perpendicular  shoots  from  ihe  surface ;  but,  from  the  numerous  interstices  in 
the  chalk,  it  is  generally  able  occasionally  to  attach  itself ;  and  hence  it  appears 
in  varied  tufls  and  festoons,  which,  in  old  chalk-pits,  as,  for  example,  at 
Ingress  Park,  near  Greenhithe,  have  an  effect  that  is  at  once  strikingly  beau- 
tifui  and  .picturesque.      In  close  shrubberies,  in  small  gardens,  or  even  in 
large  ones,  where  neither  grass  nor  any  otlier  green  plant  will  grow  on  the 
sur&ce,  the  ivy  forms  a  clothing  of  perpetual  verdure.    Trained  against  es* 
.paliers,  latticework,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  frames,  it  forms,  in  a  very  sbort 
time,  most  beautiful  evergreen  walls,  or  hedges,  for  the  shelter  or  separation  of 
flower-gardens.  In  short,  there  is  no  evergreen  shmb  capable  of  bemg  applied 
to  so  many  important  uses  as  the  common  ivy ;  and  no  garden  (in  a  ctimate 
'wbere  it  will  stand  the  open  air),  whether  large  or  small,  can  dispense  with  iu 
About  London,  it  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  pots,  and  trained  to  the 
height  of  from  6  fh  tol  2  f%.  on  stakes ;  so  that,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  a  hedge 
may  be  formed  of  it,  or  a  naked  space  covered  with  it,  at  an  incredibly  short 
notice.  In  the  streets  of  London,  a  house  may  be  built  from  the  foundations  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  and,  by  placing  pots  of  ivy  in  the  balconies 
of  the  difTerent  windows,  the  whole  front,  m  one  day,  mav  be  covered  with 
evemeen  leaves  as  efibctually  as  if  it  were  an  old  builcung,  in  a  secluded 
rural  situation.     One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy  may  be  applied  in  street 
.houses  in  towns  is,  to  form  external  framings  to  the  windows  instead  of  archi* 
traves»    In  the  interminable  lines  of  naked  windows  in  the  roonotonous  brick 
houses  built  about  50  years  ago,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  London 
streeta  at  the  west  end  of  the  towo,  the  ivy  afibrds  a  resource  which  any 
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householder  of  Uste  mvf  tuni  to  »  very  cood  accoont.  He  has  only  to  fonn 
projecting  architraves  of  wire  to  hie  windows,  and  to  place  a  pot  of  itj  m 
his  window  siUs,  or  in  a  fimall  halcony  at  the  beae  of  eacii  jaflab ;  taking  oare  to 
fiz  the  pota  securely,  and  to  make  a  proTiaion  for  supplying  them  regularly  with 
water.  In  rooma,  the  irf^  whenphmted  in  boxes,  aad  propert^  treated,  forras 
a  rustic  screen,  either  for  ezduding  the  Ught  of  the  eun  durkig  the  dBy,  or 
of  a  lamp  or  chandeKer  at  night;  and,  in  ▼eiylarge  drawingtooins,  plants 
in  boxes  or  yasee,  trained  on  wire  paraaob  or  espalieri,  sueh  as  dibae  recooK 
mended  for  roses  (see^«.  534>.  and  635.),  will  form  a  nistic  canopy  for  sraall 
groups  of  parties,  who  may  seat  themseWes  under  its  shade,  m  the  same 
manner  as  parties  sit  under  orange  trees  in  the  paUic  rooms  of  Berlin,  aiul 
of  other  cities  of  the  Oontinent.  Where  tbe  view  from  the  window  of  a  town 
boose  is  contracted  or  disagreeable,  it  may  always  be  improved  by  plants  of 
ivy,  planted  in  boxes,  and  trained  on  espaliers,  bdng  placed  within  the  room, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  window  to  prevent  them  from  exduding  the 
light,  and  yet  suffidently  near  to  serve  as  a  screen ;  or^  by  so  disposing  of 
plants  on  the  outside  as  to  conceal  or  disgoise  the  disagreeable  otgects,  and 
create  an  allusion  to  the  country.  One  great  advantage  of  the  ivy,  in  smaU 
and  snburi>an  gardens,  is,  that  by  its  b«Ties  it  attracts  the  btrds  in  eariy 
•prin| ;  and  by  its  dense  foliage  it  forms  excdlent  situations  fbr  nests.  A  num* 
ber  of  birds  build  in  it,  from  tlie  l^ackbird  and  thrush  to  the  btadccap  and  Ae 
sparrow,  and  even  to  the  tomtit  and  wren.  This  plant  is  generally  conddered 
as  highly  injurious  to  trees,  where  it  has  dimbed  up  and  covered  their  stems. 
^  The  ivy,*'  Gilpin  observes,  **  has  a  root  of  his  own,  and  draws  vofuUnient 
from  the  ground ;  but  his  character  i^  miarepresented^  if  hSs  little  feders 
have  not  other  purposes  than  that  of  merely  showing  an  attachment  to  his 
potent  neighbour.  Shakspeare  roundiy  asserts  that  ne  makes  a  property  of 
nim:  — 


"  •  He  wa« 


The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  tnink, 
And  tuckM  mj  verdiupe  out.*  " 

OiLPiN,  For.  Seeu.,  L  pi  15. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ivy  on  trees  has,  however,  been  denied  bjvarious 
persons,  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Repton,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Lm.  TVans,^  contends  that  it  is  useful,  by  keeping  their  tmnka  wami. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  uoder  certain  drcumstancesi  the  warmth  pro- 
duced  by  a  covering  of  ivy  may  be  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and,  wfaen  its 
stems  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  pandiei  lines,  without  creepmg  or  wiiiciing 
round  it,  so  as  to  fbrm  a  kind  of  network  over  the  bark^  it  inay  remain  tfacre 
for  a  number  of  years  without  doing  the  tree  any  material  iqjury.  After  a 
certain  period,  however,  a  network  never  faiis  to  be  fbrmed ;  9aA,  as  the  tnmk 
of  the  tree  continues  expanding,  whik  tfais  networic  remains  stationarv»  the 
tree  cannot  fail  to  receive  injury  by  being  compressed  by  the  stems  of  tfae  ivy. 
Wherever  this  network  is  found  on  the  smaller  branches  at  the  top  of  die 
tree,  the  tree  is  certain  of  belng  kiiied  in  a  short  time.  In  this  caae»  aa  in  most 
others,  tfae  opinions  of  the  andents  and  of  modern  foresters,  both  o£  wfaich  are 
unfavourafale  to  tfae  ivy,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  faave  alreadv  meg^ 
tioned  tfaat  ivy  on  the  trunks  of  trees  ma^  easily  be  killed,  by  cutdng  tfaroogh 
its  stems  dose  to  the  ground ;  in  addition  to  whicfa,  its  stems  ooi^  to  be 
pulied  oil;  or  loosened  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  tfae  tree;  but,  in 
dedding  on  this  operationy  Evelyn's  caution  most  not  be  forgotten,  **  tfaat 
trees  long  invested  witfa  it  sfaould  not  faave  it  all  at  once  removed»  leat  tfaey 
sfaould  die  fromi  exposure  to  unaocustomed  cold." 

A  variety  of  opinions  prevail  as  to  tfae  use  or  ii\|ury  of  ivy.on  hafaitable 
buildings.  Where  the  walls  are  wdl  built,  and  do  not  contain  sndi  crevices 
as  to  admit  of  the  fibriis  becominff  roots,  and,  of  courae,  increasing  in  siae^and 
tending  to  rupture  the  masonry,  the  ivy  must  be  a  protection  to  me  wall  firom 
tfae  weatber ;  and  to  the  interior  of  the  house^  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  sumiHer.    On  ruins  it  must  also  be  a  protection,  except  in  cases  where 
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rooU  are  fom^d  io  the  wall»  or  whera  shoota  can  find  their  way  thrbugb  cracks 
or  crevkes.  In  dther  caae^  it  mtiat  tend  to  firactBre,  and  uLtimately  to  destroy» 
the  wall ;  but  so  slowly,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  a.  case  where  more  injury 
than  good  would  not  be  done  by  remoTkg  the  iyy.  Even  if  the  parts  of  the 
wall  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the .  iatrodnction  of  the  roots  or 
shootB,  the  parta  partially  separated»  wocdd  be  held  together  by  the  ivy.  Our 
opinion,  therefore»  is,  that,  unless  the  object  is  to  show  thearchitecture  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  its  destruction  wili  be  acceierated,  rather  tban  retarded,  by  the 
removal  of  ivy. 

Ivy  has  been  recommended  for  covering  cottages ;  and  not  only  thdr  walls» 
but  even  their  roofs.  We  bave  no  doubt  it  will  protect  both,  wherever  it 
cannot  insinuate  its  roots  or  shoots  through  the  wall  or  roof :  but  the  roof 
roust  be  steq>»  otherwise  the  ivy,  when  it  comes  into  a  flowering,  and  con^ 
se<]uently.shrubby,  state,  must  be  clipped,  in  order  to  present  such  an  im- 
bricated  surfiice  of  lar^e  leaves  as  shalk  efiectnally  throw  off.the  rain.  In 
covering  cottages  witb  ivy,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  has  atendencnr,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  encouf age  insects ;  but,  as  very  few  of  these  live  on  the  ivy^ 
it  is  not  neariy  so  iqjurious  in  this  respect  as  deciduous-ieaved  ciimbers,  or 
other  plants  or  treea  trained  against  a  wali.  Pltny  says  that  the  ivy  wiU 
breal^  sepulchres  of  stone,  and  undermine  oity  walls ;  but  this,  as  we  liave  al* 
ready  shown,  can  only  be  the  case  where  tlie  walls  are  in  b,  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  oontain  creviees  sufficient  to  admit  the  roota  or  stems  or  the 
plant. 

Poeiicai,  mytkoiogicaif  and  legendary  Aiiuthnt,  The  ivy  was  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generaily  found  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  fjurourite  plant  of  the  god  of  wine,  its  pKuses' 
bave  been  sung  by  almoet  ali  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modtfn.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  the  oonsecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant.  Some  poets 
sav  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  efieet  of  diseipating  the  fumes  of  wine; 
others,  because  it  was  once  hts  favourite  youth  Cissus ;  and  others,  because  it 
is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  that  piant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath  it 
into  diaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probabie,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  viile  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the  reputed  Inrthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  It  is  related  that,  when  Alexander's  army,  after  their  conquest 
of  Babylon,  arrived  at  this  mountain,  and  found  it  covered  with  lanrel  and  ivy> 
they  were  so  transported  with  joy  (especiaily.when  they  recognised  the  latter 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Thebes),  that  they  tore  ihe  ivy  up  by  the  roots,  and^ 
twinin^  it  round  their  heads,  burst  forth  into  hymns  to  Bacchus,  and  prayera 
ibr  theu*  native  conntry. 

Not  only  Bacchus,  who,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  crown,  but 
Silenus,  was  crowned  with  ivy;  and  the  golden-berried  kind,  before  the  trans- 
formation  of  Daphne  into  a  laure),  was  wom  bv  Apollo,  and  after  him  by 
poets.  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  ailow  this ;  and  he  gives  the  plant 
expressly  to  critics :  — 

'*  Immortal  Vida,  on  whote  bonour*d  brow 
Tbe  poet*t  bays  and  critic*s  ivy  grow.** 

The  priests  of  the  Greelcs  presented  a  wreath  of  ivy  to  newiy  married  per- 
sons,  as  a  symboi  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  whicn  ought  to  bind  them 
together ;  and  Ptoiem^  Phiiopater,  lcing  of  Egypt,  ordered  ali  the  Jews  who 
haS  abjured  their  religion  to  i>e  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf.  Numerous  aiiusions 
to  this  piant  occur  in  Homer,  Virgii,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  nearly  ali  the  ancient 
and  modem  poets ;  but  few  have  given  a  more  just  description  of  it  than 
Spenser,  in  the  foliowing  lines :  — 

**  EmongBt  the  rest,  the  cUmb*ring  ]rvie  grew, 
Knitting  hia  wanton  anns  with  gratplng  bold, 
Leit  that  the  poplar  happely  sboald  rew 
ller  brether*8  stnAet,  whose  bougbi  ihe  doth  enfoid 
With  her  lythe  twin,  till  they  the  top  i urtrew, 
And  paint  witb  paliid  green  ber  bada  of  gold.** 
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The  tvy  is  considered  symbolicaL  of  fnendihtp,  from  the  closeness  of  itt 
adherence  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  once  fixed  itself.  *'  Nothing^"  says  St. 
Pierre,  in  his  Studiet  of  Nature^  *'  can  separate  it  from  the  tree  which  it  has 
once  embraced:  it  clothes  it  with  its  own  leaves  in  that  inclement  seaaon 
when  its  dark  boughs  are  covered  with  hoarfrost*  The  faithfiil  companion  of 
its  destiny,  it  falls  when  the  tree  is  cut  down :  death  itself  does  not  relax  its 
grasp;  and  it  continues  to  adorn  with  its  verdure  the  dry  tnink  that  once  sup- 
ported  it."  The  constancy  of  the  ivy  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  device  for 
seals ;  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  ivy,  with  the  motto,  **  I  die 
where  I  attach  myself;"  aod  a  fallen  tree,  still  covered  with  ivy,  with  the 
words, "  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us."  Ivy  is  the  badge  of  the  cian  Gordon. 

Snil,  SUuatiMij  Projpagation,  Sfc,  We  have  already  observed  that  the  ivy,  to 
attain  a  large  size,  requires  a  good  soil ;  and,  also,  that  it  grows  naturally  in 
the  8bade,and  in  a  northem  rather  than  in  a  southem  exposure.  Smoke, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  injurious  to  the  ivy ;  but  still  it  endures  it  better  than 
most  evergreens,  particulariy  when  it  is  kept  moist  at  the  root.  Ivy  is  propa-* 
gated  by  cuttings,  planted,  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  border ;  but 
uiese  must  be  weU  rooted  before  they  are  put  out  in  the  situation  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  or  disappointment  to  the  planter  will  ensue.  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose,  that,  witli  a  plant  rooting  so  readily  as  the  ivy,  it  would  be 
jjuite  sufficient  to  put  in  a  cutting  where  a  plant  was  wanted;  but,neverthe1ess, 
it  is  a  fact,  that,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and 
shaded,  like  roost  other  evergreens,  it  wili  not  root  readily.  The  largest  plants 
of  ivy  which  we  have  heard  of  in  Ensland  are  at  Brockley  Hail,  m  Somer- 
setshire,  attached  to  old  trees :  one  of  these  plants  has  the  stem  lOf  in.,  and 
the  other  1 14  in.  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  fi*om  the  ground.  In  the  town  of 
Morpeth,  in  rforthumberland,  the  front  of  a  cottage  -is  covered  with  ivy, 
whicn  proceeds  from  a  single  stem,  that  comes  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rougfa 
stone  wall  by  the  cottage,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  stem  where 
it  comes  out  is  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  but  it  gradually  increases  till  at  tfae 
faeight  of  5  fl.  it  is  6f  in.  in  diameter;  and  at  the  height  of  9  ft.,  at  tfae  point 
from  which  the  branches  proceed,  it  is  no  less  that  194in.  in  diameter! 
About  40  years  ago,  this  cotta^  was  occupied  as  a  public  nouse,  and  calied 
the  Ivy  Tree,so  tfaat  tfae  plant  is,  doubless,above  half^a  century  old.  A  view 
of  the  cottage,  the  ivy  plant,  and  the  remarkable  weeping  ash  trees,  wfaich  stand 
pn  a  bank  overfaanging  it,  has  been  kindiy  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  J.  F.  Sid* 
ney,  £sq.,  of  Oowpen.  (See  the  article  Jv&xinus,  in  a  future  page.)  Plants, 
in  tbe  L^ndon  nurseries,  cost  from  6<f.  to  2«.  6</.  each,  according  to  their  size  ; 
at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents  to  1}  fianc;  and  at  New  York,  m>m  37|  cents 
to  1  doUar  each.  Piants  of  the  varieties,  and  espedally  of  the  yellow-miitedy 
are  somewhat  dearer. 

FiiflM  otket  apeeiei  qf  Ihe  i^ne  describcd  in  Don*s  iiiller  ;  but  they  are  rhiefljr  trapical  plaiits, 
•nd  alinost«ll  of  tbem  are  trees ;  wbich,  probably,  when  they  come  to  be  farther  examined,  will  be 
rsferred  to  Ariilia,  or  other  genera. 


CHAP.  LX. 

OF   THB   HARDY   LIONEOUS    PLAMTS   OF    THE   ORDER 

HAMAMELtDA^CE.£. 

.  Tbb  characteristics  of  this  order,  as  far  as  the  hardpr  spedes  in  British 
gardens  are  concemed,  will  be  found  in  the  following  distinctive  characters  of 
the  only  two  hardy  genera. 

^AMAiTE^Lis  L,  Calyx  i-lobed,  furnished  with  3 — it  scales  on  tfae  outside. 
Ovarium  endin^  in  2 — 3  styles  at  the  apex.  Capsule  coriaceous,  S-celled  ; 
l-seeded,  openmg  by  2  elastic  valves  above.     Seed  oblong,  sfaining,  with  a 
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«uperior  hilum.  Aibumeii  fieshj.  Embrfo  with  b  superior  mdicle,  snd  flat 
cotf ledoDS.  Leaves  alternate,OTate.or  cuneated,featber-nerved,nearlyeiitire. 
Plowers  neari^  «essite,  disHMed  in  clusters  in  the  axilB  o^  the  learas;  girded 
b;  a  S-leaveU  uiTolucre.  Petala  yellow.  (Dim'i  itUl.,m.p.S96.,  adapted.] 
—  Deciduoiu  Bhrubs,  nativea  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
FoTBBRai'LL.4  L.  Calyx  caimiaiiulate,  5 — V-toothed.  Aatbers  in  the  fbrm  of 
'  a  barseshoe.  St^les  i.  Capsule  2-lobed,  e.celled;*  celU  S-falved  at  tbe 
apex,  l.«eeded.  Secd  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superlor  hilum.  Lesves 
BJtemBte,  obovate,  leather-nerTed,bistipulate,  clothed  with  sofl  starry  ilown. 
Flowem  ses^e,  in  terminal  ovate  spixes,  having  s  solitary  biactea  under 
each)  those  at  the  base  of  the  spike  trifid,  and  those  at  its  apex  nearly 
entire.  Petals  white,  Eweet-sceated,  sessile.  Antbers  yellow,  {lJm't  Milf., 
adapted.) — A  low  dedduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Aiucrica. 
Genus  I. 


//AMAME^LISI-.     TnB.  iiAM».UBi.is,  or  IVycn  Uazel.    Lia.  9y,l. 
Tetriindria  IMg^nia. 
/«■^giul».    Un.  0«L,  ISa  i  D«.  Prod.,  *  p.  M8.  i  Dou'"  MilL.  3.  p.  39fi. ;  Uodl.  N.L  Sj, 
TtlKlfia  Ullt.  AtL  J.     -    --       - 


■  1  1.  /T.  viroi'nica  L.     The  Virgininn  Hamamelis,  or  Wjci  Naxcl. 
linUtUatkm.    D«e.  PnxL,*.  [iSffl.i  Ddb'i  Mlll.,a  p.  396.  j  Lodd.  Ot.td.  ISSa 
Sfmnmt.    H»BJ»ioe1te*BV!»lBia,J>-.i  VltglnHclni  Z.ulimuH,Gn-. 
tmgraiintt.    MiU.UL,  Lta;  N.  Du  H.m.,  J.  Lfl0.i  BoLCib.,  tS«i  '•xAfutJlgi.r.^ti,. 
wilh 

;  of  North 
jnericB,  Irom  Canada  to  Florida;  found  in  dry  and 
stony  utuadons,  but  frequently  also  near  water,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  SO  ft,  or  30  h.,  with  a  trunk 
ein.  or  more  in  diameter.    Ic  was  introduced  in  1736, 
aod  flowers  from  the  be^inning  of  October  co  the  end 
of  February.      la  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but 
little   cultivated,  notwithstanJmg   thc   fiingulsrity  of 
its  appearance  in  autumn  and  vrinter;   when  it  is  . 
promsely  covered  with  its  fine  rich  yellow  fiowers, 
whicb  begin  co  expand  before  the  leavcs  of  the  pre- 
vious  summer  drop  oS,  and  continue  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  winter.     After  the  petaia  drop  09*  in 
spring,  the  peraistent  calyxes  remain  on  till  the  leaves 
reappear  in  Aprll  or  May.     The  fiowers  are  either 
polygamous,  duecious,  moncecious,  or  androcynous ;  a:id  hence  the  names, 
in  sorae  American  caialogues,  of  It.  diolca,  H,  monofca,  and  H.  andri^yua. 
The  American  Indians  esteem  tbis  tree  for  its  medical  properties :  the  bark 
i*  sedative  and  discutient;  and  it  is  applied  by  them  to  painful  tumours 
aad  external  inflammations.   They  also  apply  a  poultice  of  the  inner  rlnd  to 
remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes.     In  che  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is 
rarely  found  above  £fl.  or  6ft.  high;   but  there  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Ham  House  upwards  of  15  h.  high,  growing  in  deep  satidy 
*<nl,  not  far  distant  from  water,  of  whicb^.  757.  is  a  portrait  token  in 
November,  1833,  to  a  scale  of  lin.  to  12  ft    Owing  to  its  flowering  during 
the  winier  season,  it  deaerves  a  place  in  every  colleclion  whcre  ihere  is 
room.     Itwillgrow  in  any  light  ftce  soil,  kept  rathermoist;  and  tt  is  pro- 
pugated  by  layers  and  by  sectb ;  'which  lut,  Chough  rwely  produccd  io  Bri- 
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tain,  ars  frequentlr  *ait  to  tfaii 
oountry  froin  AnMrick.  They 
ought  to  be  Bown  inune^ttely 
on  being  rsceiTed,  bb  they  are 
often  two  yeen  before  tbey 
come  up.  Plants,  in  London, 
are  I/.  6d.  each,  and  Kedi  1i. 
apBcket;  at  BoUwyller, plants 
are  2frarua  each;  andBt  New 
Yoi^,  S5  cents. 

•  H,  0.  8  parvifVia  Nutt.  ia 

a  nattre  of  the  moun- 
tains  of  PenUBylTiuiia, 
wiih  amaller  oblong- 
OTBte  lcBTeH,  and  Bmore 
stunted  liabit  than  the 

•  H.  i>.  3  maiiropMUa,  H.  ma> 

crophyila  Furth,  bat  the 
leBTee  nearlj  orbicular, 
cordate,  coarseljr    and 

bluntlj  toothed,  and  scsbroui  from  dots  beneath.  It  ii  m  natiTe  ot 
the  westem  part  of  Georgia,  and  nf  North  CaroHna,  on  the  Katawte 
MouotainB.  It  waa  introduced  iu  1818,  and  Auwera  fitHU  Haj  to 
NoTember.  Purah  coDddera  it  to  bc  a  species ;  bnt  it  a{q»ean  U> 
ua  to  be  ontj  a  varietj. 

App.  1.  (Hher  Speciet,  not  yet  introduced. 


u 


FOTHEROI'LLJ  L.    Trr  FoTBneiLLA.    Lm.  Si/a.  Icoitndria  Dig^nia. 

Mada<aaim,     Lln.  Bl  8uppL,p,«a.j  D«L  Pra<^,4.  p.a».!  Daii'1  MilL,  &  p.  XI. 

Ocrlwatkm.     In  inaiorT  c^  JalM  RMergOI,  H.D.,  u  nsliwnt  ^nleliii  ud  paln  tt  MMTi 

HouH,  nt  StT«lftitdJfr4>ov,  Ld  EtHX. 

Dncriptiim.    Deciduoua  Bhnibs,  of  which  there  is  onlj  ooe  epeata,  but 
■eTeral  Tarieties.    Natives  of  North  Aoierica. 

•   I.  F.  ^LNiFO^A  L.     The  AU^-kaTed  Fother^a. 

Mtuttlaiaim.    Lln.  BLSuppl.,  tn.i  Dk.  T>Tlid..t.p.Kg.)  Doa-iilUl.S.  f.3B!. 
atmyma.    F.at.-iitaimebi.FlAit.  AutT.,  Lp.aiS.1  HmBtniMlt  moacta  Um.aSmM^ 
Rta'i  tiicl.  roL  xtU. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  See  the  generic  character.  The  flowers,  which  are  wfaite 
and  aweet-scented,  appear  before  the  leaTee ;  the  latter  resembling  tbose  oT 
the  wjch  hBzel.  The  foUowing  four  Tcrj  distinct  fonns  of  tliis  spedea  are 
in  the  Hetckney  arboretum  :  — 

Farieliei. 

■  F.  a.  I  oblata  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1341.;   F.  iniiat  Lodd.  Bot.  Oab., 

t.  1520.;  F.  olnif&lia  Lin.JU.  Supp.,2Sn.i  and  our  j^.  759.;  hxs 
obovate  leaves,  downj  benealh. 
•  ii*.  a.  8  acuta  Sims ;  F.  Girdeni  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  100.;  has  aatTow 
leaTes,  nearly  entire,  white  from  down  beneatb. 

■  F.  a.  3  miijor  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1348,  and  our^.  75S.,  has  leaTes 

ovate-obloi^  somewhat  conJate  at  the  iNue,  vcrjblack  andierrated 
attheapex;  when  joung,  tomentose  beneath. 
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■  F.  a.  4  teritma    Simi    Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  1348.,   bas    the 

leaveB  oblong,  acute,  cre. 

natel;  toothed  at  ihe  top, 

and  greeQ  beneath. 

DetcTJpliem,  ^c.    The  Fotheivflla 

is  B  natJTe  of  North  Anierica,  ftom 

Virgiaia  to  Carolina,  in  EhHdy  woods, 

on  the  side«  of  bilts,  geDereily  ^w-  f 

ing  in  aott  moiat  ■oil.    It  woi  intro- 

dueed  in  1765,  growB  to  the  height 

of  4ft.  or5fl.,  imd  flowers  in  April 

or  May.       In  Britiah    gardens,   it 

Wf  i^^^m  thrives  best  in  moist  sandy  peat. 
CS^B  The  species  is  propagBted  b;  seedB, 
^>^^  which  are  sonieumes  ripened  in 
this  country,  but  are  generaJly  re- 
ceived  fram  America;  and  the  varieties  hy  layers.  PltuitB,  b  the  London 
DurBeriea,  are  li.  each,  and  teeds  li.  a  packet;  atBoJlwyller,  2  frencs  a  plant; 
aod  at  New  York,  30  centa  >  plant,  and  seeds  30  cents  pei  quart. 


T^ls  order  includes  only  two  genera  of  hardy  woody  plantt,  the  diaracters 

of  which  are  as  followE :  — 

Co'»iiVi  L.  Tube  of  the  calyi  adhering  to  the  ovarium,  Limb  sinall, 
44oothed.  Petals  4,  oblong,  seutile;  valvate  in  sestivation.  Btaineas.4. 
Style  1.  Pome  baccate,  marked  by  the  vestigei  of  the  calyx,  containing 
B  S-celled,  rarely  3-celled,  nut.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen 
flesby.  Badicle  of  embryo  sfaorter  ttian  the  cotyledons.  (2)on'i  Jtiiti,,  iii. 
p.  398.)  —  Deciduous  trees  and  Bhrubs,  all  with  opposite  leaves,  except 
tbe  first  species;  entire,  featber-nerved.  Plowers  soaietimes  capitate  and 
ombdlate,  involucrated;  sometimea  corymbose  and  panicled,  without  an 
involucre.     Petals  wbite,  rarely  yellow. 

BenTiiA^NM  IJndl.  Flowers  disposed  in  beads,  eacb  head  attended  by  an  in- 
volucre,  that  consistB  of  4  petfd-like  parts,  and  resembles  a  corolla.  Calyx 
«ith  B  minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  flethy,  wedge-sbaped.  Stamens  4, 
Style  1 .  Fruit  consdtuted  of  many  pomea  grown  together ;  endocarp  in  each 
pome  with  2  cells.  Seeds  Bolitory  and  pendulous  in  eoch  celL  —  Trees  or 
ahrubs,  with  leaves  oppoBite.  (Lindlty  m  Bol.  R^.,  t.  1579.)  Na^veB  <^ 
the  Rimalayas.  Dr.  Ijndley  observes,  wben  ^ving  his  reaBons  for  separat- 
in^  tbis  genus  froin  C6muB, "  We  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
this  very  distinct  genus  has  been  combined  wich  C6mus,  &om  which  H 
di^rs  easentiall^,  both  in  flowerB  and  fhiit.  Whethcr  or  not  C.  fldrida, 
which  agrees  with  it  io  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Bentbltmta,  our  meana 
do  not  enable  us  to  detennine."  (Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xix.  1. 1579.) 


Gehus  I, 


CiyRNUS  L.     Thb  Doqwood.    Xm.  Sgtl.  Tetr&ndria  Monc^fnia. 

in.  iDM.,  Ml,  L  tlO.  i  lin.  Ocn.,  No.  1*8.  -,  D«,  Prsd., «.  p.  JTL  i  Di»'!  II 
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% 


_  ComoulUer,  Fr. ;  Hwtxi«g«l,  G«r. 

tHtaUim.  From  eonm,  a.  hom ;  the  wood  bcf  nff  tbotigbt  to  be  M  bard  and  m  dnrable  m  born. 
Hartiiecel  ilgniBei  herd  rall,  or  bard  wood.  The  nuae  of  Doswood  li  appl&ed  to  thia  geniM, 
becauae»  w  Parkinion  says,  ui  hla  ParadUut^  the  frult  of  moit  or  the  spedet  it  not  fit  eren  for 
dogt ;  but  it  is  more  likelT  to  have  been  gfven  to  it  Afom  the  astringent  propertios  of  the  bark  aad 
leaves,  a  decoction  of  which  was  formerly  uaed  as  a  wash  for  curing  the  mange,  ftc,  In  dogs. 

DeicnpHon.  Dedduous  trees  and  sbnibs,  nadyes  of  Europe  and  North 
America ;  in  general  very  hardy,  and  of  easy  propagadon  and  culture  in  British 
gardens.  Most  of  the  species  ripen  thdr  fruit  in  England;  but  they  are  osually 
propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  coinmonly  called 
a  berry,  but  must  be  botanicalJy  a  poTne,  according  to  Lindley'8  defintdons  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  his  IiUrod.  to  BoL,  2d  ed.,  p.  197^204^.  Price,  in  the  Lon- 
don  nurseries,  from  1«.  to  U.  6J.  per  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  1  franc  to 
!(  fira.ic ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  to  50  cents. 

§  1.  Nudiflbra  Dec. 

DeHwaUom,    Fnm  nmdm,  naked,  and>fat.  « <>ower ;  the  infloresceace  being  wiUiout  ao  invohicfe. 
Sect.  Ckar.      Flowers   corymbose  or  panicled,  without  an  involucre.  {Dec. 
Prorf.,  iv.  p.  271.) 

A.  Leave»  alterruUe, 

A  %  1.  C.  ALTBRNiro^iA  L.    The  altemate-leaved  Dogwood. 

MemtiflcaHim.  Lbi.  fiL  Sup^,  p.  IfiSu ;  L'H«rit  Com.,  Na  IL ;  Don*s  MiU.,  S.  pi  S9& ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

edlt  1836. 
SMoiufme.    C.  alt€ma  Marak. 
Emgraetmgt.    Guimp.  Abb.  Hols.,  t  43. ;  Sehmidt  Baum.,  8.  t  70l  ;  end  our;^-  760. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  hoary  beneath.  Corymbs 
depressed,  spreading.  Branches  warted.  Pomes 
purple,  globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper. 
Leaves  on  long  pedoles.  Branches  green  or  red- 
dish  brown.  (Don't  Jiiill.,  iii.  p.  398.)  A  nodve  of 
North  America,  frora  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  on  river  banks ;  where  it  forms  a  tree,  grow- 
ing  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  and  flowering  firom  May 
to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1760 ;  is  very  hardy, 
and  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collecdons.  At 
Syon,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  fi^om  12ft. 
to  I5ft.  high.  This  species  is  easily  known  fi*om 
every  other,  even  at  a  dbtance,  by  the  horizontal 
umbelliferous  character  assumed  bv  the  branches, 
which  are  also  dichotomous,  with  clusters  of  leaves 
at  the  joints ;  and  the  general  colour  is  that  of  a 
lively  green.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
but  not  unfrequently  opposite. 

B.  Leave*  oppotUe. 

m  2.  C,  SANGuf  NBA  L.    The  hlood.-Jred^leaved,  or  commofi,  Dogwood. 

Mieni^fieatha.    lin.  Sp.,  oi  17L ;  Don*s  MilL,  S.  p.  9991 ;  Lodd.  Cat.  edit  1836L 

Sffmmifm%e$.  C.  fce^mlna  Raii  Sjfm.,  4S0.,  Qer.  Emiae.,  1467.,  with.a  flgure :  Vitga  sangufnea  MaMk. 
Vafgr.,  1.  p.  23a,  with  a  figure.  Comt.  EpU.,  139.,  witb  a  flgure :  Femate  Cornel,  Dogberry  Tkee» 
Hound  Tree,  Hound^s-beiry  TVee,  Prickwood,  Oateo  or  Oatten  lyee,  Oater  or  Oattcr  Tree,  Cat. 
teridge  Tree,  wild  Comel ;  Comouiller  sauTage,  sanguln,  or  llemdl^  Puine^  or  Bois  punais,  F^.  i 
rother  Hartriegel,  Gcr. ;  Sanffuioello,  Ital. 

DerteaUom.  Hiis  q)ecies  Is  caUed  fis^mina,  and  Female  Coroel,  beeause  it  bcars  ftuit  when  very  jrounc  ; 
whereas  C6mus  m&s  j^roduoes  male  bloasoms  only  tiU  the  tree  is  15  or  SO  yean  old.  Vlisa  sanguinca 
Is  literally  the  bloody  twig,  altuding  to  the  oolour  of  the  shoots,  though  they  are  not  nearly  ao 
red  as  those  of  06mus  aiba.     The  names  of  Dogberry  Tree,  Hound  Tree,  ftc^  acise  fhnn  tbe 
same  souroe  as  Dogwood.  (SeeaboT&)    Prickwood  alludes  to  the  useofthewood  Ibr  skewoni 
Oaton  Tkiee  is  a  oomipUon  of  Oair  (reovt,  the  Baxon  name  fbc  this  speeies ;  or,   as    sosBe 
suppose,  it  is  derived  Arom  gt^ta,  the  Spanish  word  for  a  plpe,  tlie  wood  of  thls  tzee  bciiut 
roore  hollow,  or  ftill  of  pith,  than  that  of  a  mAs.    Cetterldge,  and  aU  the  other  somewhat  ei 
mllar  names,  are  derived  from  Oaten.    Chauoer  calb  the  fhiit  ualtres  berrles,  evldently  Ikom  th< 
same  origin.   The  Frcnch  names  of  Pulne,  and  B<^  punais,  bug  wood,  are  flrom  the  strang  su» 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  bark  aod  leares ;  and  also  because  a  decoctton  of  them  fiNma  a  waih  « 
destroy  bugs.  Rother  Hartrl^l  simifles  red  hard  rail,  or  red  hard  wood. 

Smgrawimg*.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  84a  ;  FL  Dan.,  t  461. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  S.  1 44. ;  and  ourAr-  7S1. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Bracteas  straight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  smooth  and  gree. 
on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  flat.  Branches  of  a  dark  red  wben  full  grown 
Leaves  2  to  3  in.  long.  Fiowers  greenish  white»  unpleasaotly  scented 
Petals  revolute  at  the  sides.    Fruit  dark  purple»  and  very  bitter.  (^Dot^ 


CHAP.  LXI.  CORNa^CEX.       Co'rNU8.  lOH 

iBlL,  iii.  p.  390.)    Tim  Hpeciee  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  tlie  north  of 
Aftica,  in  nedces  Bod  thickett,  etpeciallj'  on  a  cbalJc  and  liniestone  aoil.    It 
is  plentifiil  in  Bridun.ia  tike  aituations.     tt  ia  alsoBaid 
to  erow  in  North  America,  near  thc  lalieG  of  Canada 
andneaT New  Vorii ;  but  has,  probably, been iatroduced 
tbere.    It  grcwB  to  the  b^Kt  of  troni  4ft.  to  15  ft., 
.   according  to  soil  and  dtuatioD ;  dowering  in  June,  and 
ripening  its  dark  purple  fhiit  in  August  and  Septeniber. 
It  is  one  of  the  commoneat  Bhruba  in  old  shnibberieB ; 
and  is  eaMlj  known  from  oll  the  other  kinds  of  C6ram  £ 
by  the  abundance  of  ita  dark  purple  fniit,  and   the  ll 
intoisely  darii  red  of  ita  leavea  before  tfaey  drop  off  ' 


poftc,  that  the  specific   Daine  of  sangulnea  haa  been 
,  given  to  it,  thougn  it  is  much  more  obviously  appUcable  to  C.  ilba,  on  ac* 
couDt  of  the  rednesa  of  ita  ahoots.     C.  puipurea  would  be  a  much  better 
name  as  contrBsted  with  C.  alba,  both  namea  applying  to  the  fhiit. 

■  C I.  S  PfMAil  i)M-(  JtfOt.  &  p.  SM  i  C.uoiiif oa  PnFBl,  &;jlml>lf  Am,  IL  1.  G8.  t  fau  tlw 
flovBiwleh  jrcllovr  mnthH*.  ud  tlw  bcrrici*  dark  bnxvn.    IL  ia  ■  Datlve  t>f  NortJi 

BdgulnM o/  Eiirope In  luvLDg  tlHlHiTB  pubcBmt,  vd  iQ  b^nc  of  iBgar  iUluro.    II 
huiiat  nt  bMD  iDtndimd. 
•  Ci.  3  AUttMrMU  Laild.CU.hu  tb«lH«TiriinIedwlthiih[ti>uid  jrim,  md  oo- 
cuioi»!  itmEi  ar  nL    A  plut,  lUeh'  ncelTM  Into  Tlenn.  LoddiKo'!  conEctloD, 
MnHd  CaiHUdluliu  tiL  ni.,  ■ppam,  Ann  the  InTci,  to  b(  Identliail  «Ith  Ihii  •iiJMy. 


pTopertie*  and  Uitt.  The  cominon  British  do^wood,  being  frequent  in 
woods  and  oltl  hedges,  in  almostever;  pivt  of  the  uland,  and  bong  wso  very 
conunou  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  norlhem  parts  of  Europe,  has  . 
long  been  applied  to  various  uaefiil  purposes.  The  wood,  which  is  hard, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  ot  C6mus  mka,  was  formerly  used  for 
mill-coga,  and  for  various  purposea  in  rustic  carpentry ;  aod  it  Htill  makea 
excellent  akewera  for  butphcrs,  toothpicks,  and  aimilar  articlea.  In  the  days 
when  bowB  and  arrows  were  used  aa  muskets  are  now,  arrowB  were  fonoed  of 
the  young  wood.  In  France,  the  youns  wood  is  formed  into  ranirods ;  ond  in 
variouB  parta  of  the  Continent,  particulerty  in  Oermany  and  Russia,  it  is  bored 
and  used  as  tubes  to  pipet.  It  makes  eicellent  fuel,  and  the  very  best  char- 
coal  for  gunpowder.  'Ilie  fruit,  which,  like  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  bitter  aod 
Htyptic,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olivc,  yielda  an  oil,  at  the  rate  of  34  Ib. 
ol  oil  to  100  Ib.  of  fruit ;  which  is  used,  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
so^,  and  for  lamps.  Miller  states  that,  in  his  tinie,  the  berriea  were  ot^en 
brought  to  market,  uid  sold  for  those  of  the  backthom.  The  bark  tastes 
like  apples. 

•  3.  C.  i'lba  L. 

liaitipratkm.    Llo,  ManL,  p.  M.  ;  Doa-a  N 

tfmait^i.     C  ilolonlftr»  Sfic*i,  Fl,  Bbt.  ,  _.  ^ _. 

■M4rta  J(U.  foiK,  t  IDi.,  .^1«  AXjL,  t  ». 
AfroHSv''    PiILFL  Rsu.,  Lt  SL;  HllL  Icoi.,  L  lOLi  uidour 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  'Branches  recurved.     Branchleta 

K'  ibrous.  Leavea  ovate,  acute,  pubescent,  hoary 
neatb.  Corymba  depresaed.  Branches  of  a 
fine  red  colour.  Fruit  white,  or  bluish  whtte.  , 
{DoH't  Sm.,  iii.  p.  399.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  ' 
at  the  rivera  Oby  and  Irtysch,  among  bushes, 
£cc. ;  ofNorth  America,  from  Virginia  to  Canada, 
onthe  banks  of  rivers  and  lakea;  and  alao  of ' 
North  Califomia.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4ft.  to 
lOft.  high,  and  floweriog  from  May  to  July.  It 
W3S  introduced  in  I74I,  and  ia  common  in  abrub- 
berics,  where  it  is  interestiug  in  suininer  from 
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h*  fine  large  Imtcs,  nd  white  flowert)  in  MitumD,  froni  ttawhite  fhiU, 
wbich  ve  obout  the  liie  and  colour  of  thoM  oT  tbe  mistletoe;  and  in 
the  wiater  and  spring,  &om  tlie  fine  red  of  ita  ;ouiik  ihoot*.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hoolier  saye  oF  tlus  apecies  o(  C'6raiis,  that  it  is  the  otSy  one  of  tbe  eroup 
to  which  it  belongs  tbat  be  recdred  froni  Bridsb  Nortb  Ainerica ;  and  tfaat 
it  af^iears  to  him  tliat  C.  strtcta,  C.  paniculata,  and  C.  aericea,  and  also  some 
■tstes  of  C.  circiD&ta,  are  too  aauly  allied  to  be  made  separate  q>eeiei.  (Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  276.) 
VariOiet. 

mC  a.  2  draHtUa  Doii's  liill.,  SL  p.  399. ;  C.  circiDfaa  CAam.  et 
ScilecAt.  iit  Lnmco.,  iii.  p.  139.;  haa  tbe  berrie*  of  a  lead  cotoor, 
according  to  Dr.  Rit^arason ;  wbo  furtber  sajis  thej  are  named  by 
the  Cree  IudiBiu  mtugntmeeiia,  becauae  tbe  beara  fatien  upon  tbem ; 
and  nieethqiiait-jieewieeiiaHici  and  mmnuat,  red-stick  benY ;  and  that 
pigeons  are  fbnd  of  tbem ;  tbey  are  abo  eonsidered  a  good  Btomacliic. 
A  natire  tbrau(^out  Canada,  and  &am  Lake  Uuron  to  lat,  69°  h., 
Newfoundland,  asd  tbe  north-weat  eoaat  of  Americs ;  but  uot  jet 
introduced. 
B  C.  a.  3  aiirica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  bas  tbe  sboots  of  a  6ne  onnge 
red,  corered  with  a  delicate  bloom.  It  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
in  the  winter  season. 
■  4.  C.  (a.)  stbi'cta  Lam.     The  straight-AroficAed  Dof^ood. 

iSX;  a  1 


Lue.  Dtet.,  3.  p.  11«. :  Ddd^  WU.,  3, 

tatllMU  MuT  B.  aor.  ,tmir.,  1.  p. , ~  , ^ 

, JtorLlii.1  C.  cTWOctrpa  OmHl.  Sg*.  Ftt.,  \.^iSI.;  ttmtiiU  BoH.  emr., 

C  oeriika  V«T*.  lam.,  3,,  bulim  orL4im. 

XCanL,  ba8.L4.i  MmUI  Bmm..  3.  L  Sl.  i  ud  ou  J^  783;  Tai. 

Spec.  Char.,  if«,    Branchea  sttaight,  fos- 

tigiate.      Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  ^ 

glabrous,  green    on    both  sur^aces; 

when   young,   hanH]'   pubeacent   be-'^ 

neatb.     CtHTmbs  conrex,  somewhat 

panicted.    Branches  reddish  brown.w 

Anlhers  blue.     Pomes  globose,  soft, 

blue  on  the  outside,  but  white  ioside. 

{Dotet  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)     A  native^" 

of  North  Ainerica,  from  Carolba  to 

Canada,  frequent   on  the   banliB   of 

rifers ;  also  of  Meiico,  between  Tam- 

pico  and  Real  del  Monte.     A  shrub, 

growiiis  from  6ft.  to  lOft.  or  even  I 

BO  h.  higb,  accwdin^  to  soit  and  situ- 

adon,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Juty. 

Introduced  in  1758.  Tbe  plant  in  the 

arboretum  at  Kew  is  15  fi.  higfa, 

Vmietiei. 

•  C.  (a.)  f,  S  mer^oka  Lodd.  CaL.  ed.  1836,  if  not  identieal  with  the 

speeiea,  diflera  from  it  but  ver;  sligbtly. 
■  C.  (a.)  t.  3  lempermrent  JjAA.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  closely  reaembles  the 
speoes,  but  difbrs  from  it  in  retaininf  its  leaves  througfaout  a  part 
oT  the  winter.     Tbere  are  plants  <M  both  theae  vanetica   io  tbe 
arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
a  X  5.  C.  (a.)  panicdla^ta  VHirii.     The  panicled^jfniwTti^  Dogwood. 

~       .,  No.  la  t  5. :  DOD-I  KUL,  S.  p  SB.)  Lold  CU.,  «1.  IgSfi, 

■.  Dfet,  S.  p  iie.  ;  C  ftB^IIU  MU.  DicL.,  No.  A  ;  C.  ritiUUla  OhU 

.    L'HirU.C«ii.,Ma.lO.LS.:  SthoildtBaum.,!.  t  G8.1  udoorjb-:?^ 
-.,  ^c     foanches  erect.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  glsbrous,  boary 

Corymb  th}TBoid.  Ovarium  silky.   Branchespalepurplish.   Poraes 

roundish,  depresied,  watery,  white,  3  lines  in  dismeter.     The  dota  aa  tfae 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  whtch  are  only  seen  through  a  lens,  bear  bicuspidate. 


CHAP.  LZI.  CORKA^CBJB.       CO  RNUB. 

■taott,  ■dpreised  baln.  Tubeof  caljxpubescent. 
(D(h'>  ifiO..  iii.  p.  396.)  A  nadre  of  Nortb 
AmericB,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  rare;  ia 
■wamps  and  near  riTulets,  among  other  buahes; 
where  it  fbrma  a  ahrub,  growiag  4>fl.  or  6ft. 
higfa,  flowerinc  'm  July  oiid  August.  In  a  cul- 
tmted  itate,  it  fbnna  a  low  tree,  SO  ft.  or  85  ft. 
bigh.  Intnyduced  in  17M,  and  common  in 
collectiona.  There  is  a  plant  of  thia  sort  at 
Kew,  whicb  is  lOft.  high;  ooe  at  Ham  Uouse 
ia  S5ft.  high,  tbe  diaineter  of  tbe  tnink  Sin., 
and  of  the  bead  81  ft.  1n  Sootland,  in  Fife- 
ahire,  in  Danibristle  Park,  it  b  12 IL  bigh ;  ond 
in  Pertbshire,  at  Taymouth,  80  ft.  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  25  ft. 

«  C.  fi.  S  i&ida  Ehrh.  B«tr.,  iv.  p.  16.— 

Leaves  elliptic-lanccolate. 
»  C.  p.3  radiata  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  SepC,  L 
p.  109.— Corymba  Btcrilc,  foliiferous. 

•  6.  C.  (».)  8BRi'cBA  UHhit.     The  ulky  Dogwood. 
tdaMcaHem.    L-HMt  ConL.Na.  &  t  &)  Doii'i>lin..3.  p,gSGi  i  Lold.  C^,  ■•)».  IS 

LlD.i  C.  c^lw  toi»  MX,  %  p,  lia;   C  Jintaiuni  S>*  BiH  anrU.,  J  -  •■"      ■ 
Miri.  UlTjj^jL  W,  1  C  «erniglBca  Ott.  Pm      "        "      " — 

a^rmt^    aehiaMIB4UB.,S.t84.|udourA'T« 
r!^.  Ciar.,  ^c.      Branches   spreading. 

BraDchteta  woollj.   Leavea  orate,acU' 

minated,  dothed  with  rusty  pubescence  i 

beneath.     Corymbs  depr^sed,  woolly.  , 

PomM  bi^t  blue.    Nut  compressed. 

iDim'i  Mm.,m.p.  399.)     A  native  of 
lorth  Anwrica,  nvm  Canada  to  Caro- 

lina,  in  iwampy  woods  and  on  river 

banka.     It  is  a  ehnib,  growing  (rom 

fift.  to8fL  higb,floweiingin  Juoe  and 

July.  Introducedin  1683.    The  ptant 

in  uie  Biboretum  at  Kew  ii  8  ft.  higfa. 

Hiia  sort  b  very  dittbct  from  the  two 

preceding  ones,  Bnd  comes  nearer,  m 

general  appearance,  to  C.  Uba  than  they 

3o ;  but  it  ii  a  weaker  plant,  and  BmalJer  in  all  its  partB  than  that  ■pecies. 

The  two  preceding  sorts.  C.  (a.)  stricta  and  C.  (a.)  paniculttta,  hare  mucb 

narrower  leaves,  and  a  more  compact  lasti^te  babit  of  growtb,  than  any 

olbet  specica  or  rarie^  of  tbe  genus.    C.  (&.)  paniculita  is  the  handsomeat 

of  the  tfaree  sorta  fbr  a  Bmall  garden,  as  it  is  easily  k^t  of  a  small  size, 

and  in  a  neat  sb^,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 
FaneUa. 

•  C.  (o^  j.  i  oblmigifiAi  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  278. ;  C.  oblongif^a  Rajlii. 

ia  Litt.  i  faaa  leavea  oblong  and  glabrouB  above. 
m  C.(A)f.3aM>m«S&>Dec.Pn>d.,iT.p.87S.,Lodd.Cat.,ed.l836;  C. 
aspmfStia  Midx,  Fl.  Bor,  Amer.,  i.  p.  93.  —  Leaves  oval,  acumi- 
nUed,  rouch  Bbore  Irom  miuute  sdff  pubescence,  and  ratho-  tomen- 
tose  heneUh.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Garolina,  in  shady  woods.  This 
variety  is,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  C.  (a.)  strlcta  anierif&lia 
Ledd.  Cal.,  noticed  p.  1018  ;  but,  as  tbe  plants  in  ihe  HacKney  ar- 
boretnm,  with  this  name  ■ppended  to  them,  are  not  rough  ebove, 
we  have  tbougbt  it  worth  while  to  retaiu  the  descriplioa  of  MichBu>'s 
variety  in  tbis  place. 
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5  7.  C.  (a.)  circina^ta  UHtrU.    The  rounded4fiw«i  Dogwood. 

ItlrmHneaikm.    I/lttrtt  Coni.,  pu  7.  Na  a  t  &  s  Hook.  Fl  Bor.  AiMr..  1.  p.  S7&  ;  Dob*»  Mia,& 

p.  dSS. ;  Lodd.  Crt.,  odit.  18»  -       ^      ^      .^   r         nt^    o       tii:     ^ 

sjnotimiei.     C.  toMtbM  Jtf^.  n  Air.  Amer.,  1.  p.  9L  s  C  nigbn  Lom.  i)fc<.,2.  ix  115.;  C. 

TiripnttiM  Ibrt  P«r. 
£^(raviiV«.    Schmidt  Banin.,  £.169.;  and  our>^.  767. 

Spec.  Char,,  Src     Branches  warted.      Leaves  767 

broadly  oval,  acuniinated,  clothed  with  boarv 
toinentuni  beneath.  Corymbe  depresBed» 
spreading.  Branches  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
Leaves  broad,  waved  on  their  edges.  Flowers 
white,  as  in  most  of  the  species.  Pomes  glo- 
bose,  at  first  blue,  but  at  length  becoming 
white.  (IMs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Viiginia, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  probably  of  Cali* 
fomia.  A  shrub,  growing  from  5  ft.  to  10  fl. 
high,  ilowering  in  June  and  Julj.  Introduced 
in  1784,  and  not  unfrequent  m  collections. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion  of  Messrs.  Loddi^s,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  all 
the  other  sorts,  by  their  broader  leaves,  and  their  rough  warted  branches. 

t  8.  C.  oBLO'NQA  Wall.     The  oblong4^fj»/  Dogwood, 

Ident0eatitm.    Wall.  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind..  1.  p  492 ;  Dmit  MUL,  S.  dl  996. 
Sanonyme.    C.  puiicuUU  HamiU.  ex,D.  Dom  Prod,  FL  Nej^^  p.  14lL 

Spec.  Ckar.t  Sfe.  Lmret  oblong,  acuminated,  acute  at  tlie  baie,  glauoout,  and  rather  •cabroiia  beneaAh, 
wtth  manj  excavated  glands  along  the  axili  oT  the  riba  and  nervea.  Gorjmba  «preadingi  paaided. 
Younir  shoott  clothed  with  •hort  adpreaaed  hair.  Learei  4—6  in.  kng,  and  1  to  I^o.  broad. 
Petiolea about  anlnch  long.  Flowen white or pale mirpllah, fragrant  Calyx dothed  wttn  adprened 
•ilvery  hain,  a«  well  aa  the  pedioels  and  petala.  Ovarium  S^^elled.  Pome  OTafr  .olitoiir  ( nipiir*t 
MitL^  iiL  IX  3881)  A  native  of  Nepal.  about  Narainhettv,  Katmandu.  and  the  Valley  oT  Dhoui ; 
where  it  formi  a  tree,  growing  fh>m  lOft.  to  15  ft  iu  height  It  if  said  to  hare  been  introdnoed  in 
1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

tt  C  maeroj»k6/la  Wall.  has  broad,  ovate,  acuminated  leares,  and  smaU  pomes,  about  tbe  tkn  of 
black  peppcr.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  it  U  not  yet  introduced. 

m  C.  rxc^lM  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don"»  MUL,  .1  p.  999.)  is  a  native  of  the  environs  of  Mexico,  and  is 
closelj  allied  U>  C  san^uinoa;  but  only  dried  spaeimens  of  It  hare  yet  been  secn  ln  Britaia. 

§  ii.  Involucrdta  Dec. 

DeH^ation.  From  inwoluemm,  an  involucre,  wlth  whlch  the  heads  of  iowen  are  aeverally  siir. 
rounded. 

Sect,  Ckar.    Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  umbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  are  usually  composed  of  4  leaves.  (Dec,  Prod.,  iv.  p.273.) 

A.  TVeet  with  whUe  capUate  Flowert, 

^  C.  di»ciflhra  Moc  et  Scsse  {Dec.  Prod.,  ^  p.  S7dL ;  C.  gi4ndis  Ckam,  et  SekleehL)  has  amooth 
branches,  with  lanceolate  lcaves,  and  ovate  fruit  It  is  a  natlve  of  Mexico,  near  Jalapa,  but  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

y  C.  fapdniea  Thunb.,  Fibamum  japteicum  Spreng.t  is  a  nativeof  Japan,  with  ov«io.aciimiiwted 
leaves,  and  frnlt  crowned  by  a  very  short  permanent  style,  red,  smooth,  and  ratbcr  acid.  Not  yct  iiu 
troduced. 

B.  Treet  with  yeUow,  umbelled^  Flowers, 
¥  9.  C  iia's  L,     The  male  Dogwood,  the  Comel^  or  ComeUan  Cherry  TVee, 

fdentiflcatkm.    Lin.  Sp.  171. ;  I>on*s  MUL,  3.  ^  40a ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Synonymee.     C.  miscula  VHML  Com.^  Na  4.,  GMtimp.  Abb.,  t  S..  Ht^/ne  Term.  Bot.,  t  9&.  Pl. 

Grtee»  t  151.,  Sckmidt  Baum., 2.  t  63i,  Lam  lU.,  t  7i  £  1.,  Knipk.  Cent..  1.  1 18. i  Long  Chietry 

Tree ;  Comella ;  Comouiller  mftle,  Coroes,  Comeilles,  Pr. ;  Korael  Kirsdie  Haitnegel,  Oer. 
Derh/ation.  The  name  of  mi»  has  been  appli<Mi  to  this  speeies  sinoe  the  days  of  Theophraatua  ;  inall 

probability,  because  young  plants  are  barren  for  many  years  after  they  show  flowers ;  these  lloweffs 
.  being  fbraished  with  stamens  onlv.  For  an  oppotite  reasoiu  the  name  of  Ctoius  te'mina  waa  ^ven 

to  C  sangufnea.  (Seep  1010.)    The  uame  or  Coraelian  Cherry  rdates  to  the  beautifUl  ooloar  of 

the  fhait,  which  rcsembles  that  of  a  coradian. 
Bngratinga.    Black.,  1 19L ;  Plenck.  loon.,  t  35. ;  oitr  4;^.  768. ;  and  thc  plate  In  VoL  II. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oval,  acuminatedy  rather 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  protnided  before  the  leaves.  Umbels 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  44eaved  involucre.    Flowers  yellow.     Fniit 
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dl^ttie,  <tf  slriiiihtahiiiiiigscaiiet  colour,tlie  rizeand 
.  fixiB  <k  B  BmaTl  olire  or  Bconi,  very  styptic  ia  itB 

inUDBture  Etate.   (D(m'i  MUL,  m.  p.  400.)     It  U  a 
■  nadve  tiiroughout  Europe,  Britaio  excepted,  and  in  -„c 
.    tbe  north  of  Ana,  in  hedgcfl  and  ainong  bualiea ;  and 

in  France,  RuBsia,  OermBnj,  Switzenand,  AuBtris, 

Camiola,   Hedmont,  &c      A   shmb   or   tow   tree,  ^ 

growing  from  ISft.  to   20ft.   high;   introduced  in    '^ 

1596;  and  AowehDg  from  FebruBr;  to  April,  | 

rmietiet. 

1  C.  »1,  ifr&ctu  ceree  colom  N.  Du  Ham.,  fi.  p. 

162.,  haa  the  ftuit  of  a  wax  colour.     ThJB  variety  is 
BritiEh  gBrdens. 
1  C.  >R.  3  varirgSliu  bas  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  yellnw. 

JJeterkilioa.  Tbe  cornel  tree,  or  comelian  cherry,  iu  a  wild  Btate,  ia 
■eldom  found  above  10  ft.  or  13  h.  high ;  but  it  attains  twice  that  height  in  a 
Btate  of  culture.  It  has  ash-coloured  pubescent  shoots,  ovate-lBuceolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  Sowcrs,  nhich,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  iu  January  or 
FebruBry ;  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  trees  not  cxcecding  twelve  or  lif- 
teen  years  of  age,  havc  oniy  stamens,  and  drop  off  without  producing  fruit. 
Therruitripeusin  Septembor  orOctober,but  isnot  frequentlyseeniuEugland. 
It  Is  about  the  size  oT  a  small  acom,  and  of  a  fine,  rich,  transparent  Bcartet :  it 
remBinsa  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe,  and  is  very  omsmeutB].  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  slow  after  the  first  tea  or  twelve  yeaTE ;  and 
its  duratioD  is  so  ^eat,  thiit  it  is  said  to  live  for  centuries.  It  is  an  irrt^ulBT- 
hcaded  tree,  fumished  with  niuncrous  branchcs ;  and  when  it  haa  attained  a 
BufGcieDt  age  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  gcnerally  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Bpple  tree.     When  it  b^ins  to  bear,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  tolerable  aimn- 

Geography  and  Hiitory,  llie  comel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  Eouth 
of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  io  woods  and  hedges,  ^eralljr 
on  soils  more  or  less  calcareout.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  bemg  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  trees  Ihat  bear  the  coBTsest  fruit,  in  hiB 
Odyilet/  (book  x.  ver.  24S.)  ;  where  he  r^resents  Circe  aa  throwing  it,  with 
acorns  and  beedi  most,  to  the  compaaions  of  UlyBSes,  after  she  had  traus- 
formed  them  into  swine.  Virgil  calls  it  the  "  meagre  food,"  nnd  couples  Jt 
with  other  "  Eavage  berries  of  tnc  wood."  Pliny  Bpcaks  of  it  as  a  tree  indi- 
genous  in  Italy,  the  wood  of  wliicb  wBs  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  its  hardness 
and  fitness  for  making  wedges  and  wooden  pius.  The  RomBns  also  uied  it, 
he  says,  for  making  spokes  to  their  wheels.  The  firgt  notice  of  its  being  in 
England  is  in  TurnePs  llertml.  Tuascr  mentions  the  fruit  under  the  name 
of  cornel  plums;  and  Lord  Bacon,  ns  comeliauE.  Gerard,  In  1397,  says, 
"  There  be  sundry  trees  of  the  cornel  in  thc  gardens  of  such  as  love  rare 
and  dainty  plants,  whereof  I  have  a  tree  or  two  in  my  garden."  Miller,  iii 
1752,  says, "  Tbe  tree  is  common  in  EngUsh  gardens,  where  it  is  propagated 
for  its  fmit,  which  is  made  into  tarts,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringeot 
ahd  cooler."  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  bis  Dictionary,  he  mentions  the 
comel  as  baag  chielly  cultivated  as  an  omameutal  Bhriib,  which  is  tbe  priiH 
cipal  purpose  for  which  it  is  at  preseot  propagated  throughout  Europe. 

Propertiet  and  Uiei.  The  wood  has  been,  in  bII  ages,  celebrated  for  ita 
hBrdness  and  dur^ility ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tough  and  flexible.  Id  a 
dry  state,  it  weighs  69  Ib.  5  oz.  to  tbe  cubic  foot.  The  heart-wood  iB  of  a 
brownish  tint;  and  the  sofl  wood  white,  witb  a  alight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  much  in  repute  bb  shafts  for  javehus;  and  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  mentjon  its  use  for  tbesc  weaponB.  In  France,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured  of  suf&cient  size,  it  is  used  in  mill-work,  especially  as  cogs  for  wheels, 
aud  (br  bII  cbe  various  purposes  Ui  which  the  wood  of  Sdrbus  domestica  ia 
applied.  The  small  branchea  are  said  to  make  the  most  durable  spokes  fbr 
ladders,  wooden  forks  for  turning  ihe  gruin  on  bura  floors,  aiid  for  making 
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hay ;  hoops,  props  for  ▼ioesy  butdiwi'  dkewersy  and  toodipidEB.  The  woodeo 
forkfl  are  made  bj  selecting  braoches  which  diTide  into  three  near  the  ez- 
tremity ;  and,  afler  cutting  the  branch  to  a  proper  length,  which  is  oommooly 
about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the  three  branchea  which  are  to 
form  the  prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  triangle»  like  the  wooden  com  forks 
of  Eogland.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  hot  oven,  where  they  are  kept 
till  they  are hardened,  so as  to  retam  the  shapegiyen  to  them.  Similar  hay 
and  straw  forks  are  made  of  the  nettle  tree  in  I^ance,  and  of  the  wiUow  in 
▼arious  parts  of  Engkmdy  by  the  same  procedure.  The  wood  of  the  comel, 
like  tbat  of  all  the  spedes  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  charooal ; 
and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow»  tn  making 
baskets  and  tying  up  packages  of  varibus  kinds.  In  France  and  Germany, 
brooms  are  made  of  the  spray ;  but  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
neither  the  birch  nor  the  C^tisus  «copknus  is  to  be  found.  The  firuity  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the 
Gontinent,  it  is  frequently  used  in  confectionery»  and  for  making  marmalades, 
robs,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  mixed  with  apples  and  pears  for  making  dder;  and, 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  treated  lile  green  olives,  it  is  preserved  in  salt 
and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  that  pickle.  In  a  ripe  state,  treated  like  ripe 
olives,  it  yidds  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  not  ror 
the  table.  A  conserve,  called  rob  de  comis,  was  formerly  sold  in  most  drug- 
gists'  shops  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Gennanyy 
where  the  tree  is  most  plentiftil.  As  an  omamental  tree,  the  comd  is  valua- 
ble,  not  onW  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine  display  made 
by  its  ripe  miit,  but  because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  has 
attained  the  heigfat  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great 
duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  particularly  suitable  fbr  small  suburban 
cardens,  in  which  tt  will  form  a  fit  associate  for  smali  trees  of  CVatse^gus, 
Berberiiy  iZhamnus,  £u6nymu8,  ^amamelis,  &c. 

PoeHad  AUunont^  ^c.  The  comd  tree  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  Pbu- 
sanias  mendons  that  there  was  a  festival  cdebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Lacedsemonia,  called  Comus,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Greeks,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  god  at  thdr  cutting  down  a  grove  of  comd  trees  conse- 
crated  to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Pamtine  Hill  was  also  formerly  a  place  exclu- 
sively  devoted  to  Apollo ;  and,  when  Romulus  had  fixed  on  tnat  spot  for  his 
ini^t  dty,  he  threw  his  javdin,  made  of  cornd  wood,  against  the  hOI,  when  it 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  ground  than  it  sent  forth  leaves  and  branches,  and 
becarae  a  tree :  an  omen  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Roman  empire 
Virgil  says  that,  when  Polydore  was  murdered,  the  lances  and  iavdins  which 
had  pierced  his  body,  and  which  had  all  been  formed  of  mvrtle  and  corad 
wooa,  also  sprang  up  into  trees.  When  iBneas  and  hls  foflowers  landed  in 
Thrace,  thev  found  this  grove ;  and  JEneas  attempted  to  pull  up  one  of  theae 
trees ;  but,  he  says,  — 

"  Tho  rooted  fibrM  roi&  uid  flrom  tbc  wound 
Blaek  bloody  droDt  dittiird  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  mpairii^mj  halr  witb  terrar  ttood, 
Fear  ahrani  my  slnewa,  and  oongeal'd  m j  blood. 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubleid  ghost,  renewM 
Mjr  flrigbt ;  and  tbeo  theae  dreiidfU]  wordi  emued : — 
*  Sfwre  to  pollute  thy  pioua  banda  witb  bloocL 
The  teara  diatil  not  from  thia  wounded  wood ; 
But  erery  drop  thia  Uvlng  tree  oontaina 
U  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Th>Jan  veina. 
Oh  I  fly  Atna  thii  Inhoipitftble  shore, 
Wan*d  by  my  fiUe—  ftnr  I  am  Polydore  I  *  ** 

It  18  rather  curious  that  the  last  two  fables,  which  tum  on  pieces  of  dry  wood 
suddenly  taking  root  and  becoming  trees,  should  be  told  of  plants  of  such  re- 
markably  slow  growth  as  the  myrtle  and  the  comel.  But  perhaps  they  have 
been  chosen  partly  on  this  account,  to  make  the  wonder  seem  greater. 

PropagaHony  Culiure,  ^c.  In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  generally  raiaed 
from  seed ;  for  which  reason,  they  are  very  long  before  they  come  into  ilower. 
The  seed  remains  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  and  sfaotild 
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therafore  be  k^t  a  yesr  in  the  roning  grMmd,  u  directed  (br  hawa,  and  holly 
berdee.  (8ee  p.  613.)  PUnts  kre  tdBO  raised  from  laycrs  and  Buckera,  If  • 
THiety,  with  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  could  be  discovered  ia  the  woods  of 
FraDce,or  id  the  ancieiit  gsrdens  of  coHTeiits  and  chiteauB,  wbich  nill  exist 
in  soine  placet  in  Germany,  it  would  be  desirable  to  contimie  such  a  variety 
by  grafiing ;  and  this  mode  U  also  ^)pUcable  to  the  Tarieties  with  wu-coloured 
fivit,  witfa  white  &uit,  with  Jieahy  round  fruit,  and  with  Tariegated  leaves,  meQ> 
tioned  by  D\i  Hamel.  The  utuation  fbr  tbe  cornd  tree  sbould  be  open,  but 
■faeltoed  imther  thui  eiposed ;  and  the  soil  ougfat  to  be  good,  and  more  or  leaa 
calcareoua. 

lM«Tlnuori«d«i  ihnaniduUliittaaubontanD  it  KairlG ft.  hlgb ;  ind 
'-eDikHH,UPlinM")CirM>,U*niHoiua,uiluwaUMc|4M*l;  biit,*U  IbaHtm 

. i|oth(n,UicT  •ddon  pndun  (nilL    B«wca  Hiiiii|i«t«wl  nnil  HCDdiin,  ln  tha 

■«rMil  «r  ■  tUI*  «ccupM  bj  Loid  KeDlar,  tb*»  !•  •  tn*  irhMi  Bndui»  hBll  nMullir.  tbt  Dnlf 
ntuiii  nUeh  •*  hi<M  b*il  ot  thk  tm,  tm  uv  put  ot  Bnalaiid,  )•  fnn  GitaBnoib  la  Toik- 
AlK,wb«ati«,  MnnriinlsLliSOIt  hl^,  tbo  dlUHtorof  t)w  tninkTln.,  ud  oTthebf^ 
M(L    PblUlpt,  In  '■'-  *-'  ■*-    -  '** " —  '—•  ' "  " — *-'■'  '-  **■— '  "*~  -■ ■ 


EanpUntcd,  li 
iL  Fbr^  p,  IM. 


pb^  ^«t*  JulS», 


•t  10.  C.  plo'rii>a  L.     Tfae  Florida  Dogwood. 

■■•.    Uii.Sp.lEEI.;  L'HiTli.CaRL,No,3.j  lMa->  MUl,  3L  p  «X). ;  Lodd.  Cit,  ed.  1SS& 
■v»^,»*-    Vlr^nUn  DovwoDd. 
Sngrmiittf.    Bdl  Hmf,,  t.  BA  ■,  CMtltt.  I^v.,  t  n. ;  BlglL  Ntd.  Bot.,  ji.  L  W.  i  OolDipk  AUl.  HalL. 
t;  m  iblln.  UtdTBoL,  L  A  -,  Schmldt  Bium.,  8.1.»,;  Wnni.  B(tIi.,  1.  L  17.  l.  41. ;  ud  our 

Spec.  Char.,  j-c.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  pale  beneath, 
beset  with  adpresaed  liairs  on  both  aurfacea.  Flowers  umbellate,  protruded 
aft^  the  leaves.  LesTea  of  involucre  large,  roundiah,  retuse,  or  nearly 
obcordate.  Pomes  orate.  Leaves  of  inToIiicre  wbite.  Flowera  green- 
iah  yellow,  and  vcry  laige.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  the  size  of  thoae  of 
C.  m&s  i  tipe  in  Auguat.  {Don'i  JUiU.,  iii.  p.  400.)  It  is  a  nadve  of  North 
AmericA,  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  in  woods,  common ;  and  on  the  banlu 
of  the  Columbia,  near  Ua  confluence  with  the  sea.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
heightof  80  ft.  orSOfl.  It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  Aowers  ia  April 
andMay. 
Detcrifption.     CVmus  fldrida  is  uniTeriBlIy  allowed 

to  be  thc  bendsomest  apecies  of  tbe  genus.     In  its 

tiatiTe  country,  it  form*  a  tree  reaching,  in  the  most 

GsTourable  diuations,  30  ft  or  Sfi  fl.  in  beight,  with  &  ' 

trunk  9  in.  or  10  in.  b  diameter;  but,  in  general,  it 

doea  not  exceed  the  hci^ht  of  18  h.  or  SO  ft,  with  a 

trunk  of  4  in.  or  5  in,  in  diameter.   Michaus  describcB 

tbe  trunk  oa  "atrong,  and  covered  with  a  bJackish 

bark,  chapped  mto  many  small  portions,  wbich  are 

oflen  in  the  abBpe  of  «quares  more  or  less  exact. 

'Hie  branches  are  proportionally  less  numerous  tfaan  j 

on  other  trees,  and  are  rt^latly  diaposed,  neariy  in 

the  form  of  crosses.     The  young  twisa  are  obaerved    ' 

to  incline  upwarda  in  a  aemicirculaTdirectioD.   TfaelesTe8areopposite,about 

3b.  in  lengtb,  OTal,ofadatkgreenaboTe,and  whitisfabeDeatfa;  theuppef  sur- 

bce  is  Tery  liistinctly  sulcated.     Towards  the  close  of  sununer,  they  aie  oflen 

marked  with  black  spota ;  and  at  the  approoch  of  winter  they  change  to  a  duU 

red.    In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  flowers  are  fiilly  expand^  about  tbe 

lOtfa  or  )5th  of  May,  when  theleavesareonlTbeginning  to  unfold  themaelTes. 

Tfae  flowtn  are  smalI,yellowish,and  connecied  in  bunchcs,  wfaich  are  Burrounded 

with  B  TOy  large  involucre,  composed  of  4  white  floral  leaTca,  sometimes  in- 

clintng  to  violet.    Thia  fine  involucre  consdtutes  all  the  beauty  of  the  flowen. 
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which  are  very  numerous,  and  wbkh,  in  their  season,  robe  the  tree  in  whitet 
like  aiull-blown  apple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  fairest  omaments  of  the 
American  forests."  Catcsby,  who  first  described  this  tree,  eays  that  the 
biossoDiB  break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  being  at  first  not  so  wide  as 
a  sixpence,  but  increaaing  gradually  to  thebreadth  of  a  man^s  hand ;  beingnot 
of  their  fiili  bigness  tili  about  siz  weeka  after  they  begin  to  open.  The 
fiiiitc,  wfaich  are  of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  united : 
they  remain  upon  the  trees  till  the  first  firosts ;  when,  notwithstanding  their 
bitterness,  they  are  devoured  by  the  red-breasted  thrush  (TYirdus  migratdrius 
L.)f  which,  about  this  period,  arrives  fi*om  the  northem  regions,  and  tiie 
mocking-bird  (T.  polygl6ttu8,  Jl),  during  the  whole  winter.  In  England,  this 
tree  does  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  as  in  its  native  country,  seldom  being  found, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  higher  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  oot  oHeik 
fiowering;  though  at  White  Kni^ts  it  attains  a  lai^er  size,  and  flowers  freely 
everv  year. 

(xeography.  In  America,  the  Comus  fl6rida  is  first  found  on  the  Columbia 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  appears  in 
Massachusetts,  between  N.  lat.  42^  and  43°.  **  In  proceeding  southward,  it  is 
met  with  unintermptedly  throuehout  the  eastera  and  westera  states,  and 
the  two  Floridas,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  extent  of 
country  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  abounds  particularly  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  is  moist, 
gravelly,  and  somewhat  uneven :  (arther  south,  in  the  Carolinas,  Geoivia,  and 
the  Floridas,  it  is  found  only  on  tbe  borders  of  swamps,  and  never  in  ue  pine 
barrens,  where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustam  its  vegetation.  In  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  forest,  excq>t  where  the  soii  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality.  (AfkAx,) 
Mr.  William  Bartram,  in  his  Travelt  in  Georgia  and  Florida,^ve»  the  tollowing 
account  of  the  appearance  of  this  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river : — 
*'Wenow  entered  a  remarkable  crove  of  dogwood  trees  (C6raus  fl6rida), 
which  continued  nine  or  ten  miies  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  a 
towering  Magnolui  grandifl6ra.  The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact 
level ;  the  surface  a  siudlow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff  yellowish 
clay.  These  trees  were  about  12  ft.  high,  spreading  horizontally ;  and  their 
limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking  with  eacn  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  ihe  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the 
intmsion  of  almost  every  other  vegetable ;  affbrding  us  a  most  desirable  shelter 
firom  the  fervid  sunbeams  at  noonday.  This  admirable  ^ove,  by  way  of 
eminence,  has  aoquired  the  name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  Dunng  a  progress  of 
nearly  seventy  miles  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  constanUy  presented  to 
view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree, 
which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most 
pleasing  scene;  when,  at  the  same  time,avariety  of  other  sweet  shmbsdisplay 
thdr  beauty,  adomed  in  their  gay  apparel;  as  the  Halesta,  Stew&rtia, 
.^sculus,  Pavia,  Az^ea,  &c.,  entangied  with  garlands  of  Tecoma  cmdgera, 
T.  radicans,  Geltermum  sempervirens,  Wist&rta  fmt^cens,  CVmrifoIium  semper- 
virens,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superb  Magnolia  grandiflora,  standing  in 
firont  of  the  dark  groves,  towering  far  abbve  the  common  level.*'  (Bartram^a 
TVavei^r,  p.  400.) 

Histort/,  This  fine  tree  was  first  discovered  in  Virginia,  by  Banister;  and 
afterwards,  by  Catesby,  in  the  forests  of  Carolina.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain 
by  Fairchild,  before  1731 ;  and  by  Miller,in  1739;  and  has  since  been  propa- 
gated,  and  introduced  into  our  prindpal  collections.  As  already  observed, 
however,  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  neignbourhood  of  London.  The  only  in- 
stances,  of  which  we  have  heard,  of  its  flowering  near  the  metropolis  are,  at 
South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  where  CoUinson  informs  us  he  went  to  see  it 
when  it  floweredfor  thefirst  time;  at  Syon  Hill;  and  at  Syon  House.  Miller, 
in  1752,  says  that  the  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  under  the  narae 
of  Virginian  dogwood,  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ;  and  that, 
though  it  produces  abundance  of  large  leaves,  it  is  not  plentiful  of  flowers 
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nor  has  he  yet  seen  any  plants  which  have  produced  fruit  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Syon  Hill,  upwards  ot  20ft.  high ;  and  another  at 
Syon  Houae,  17  ft.  high,  both  of  which  have  flowered.  There  are  many 
plants,  from  6h,  to  12  h.  high,  in  the  grounds  at  White  Knights,  which 
flower  freely  every  year. 

Proj^erties  and  Utet,  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine-graibed ; 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The  sap-wood  is  perfectly  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  for 
the  handles  of  hammers  and  light  tools,.8uch  as  mallets,  &c.  In  the  country, 
some  farmers  use  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of .  horses'  collars,  and 
also  for  lining  the  runners  of  sledges;  but,  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied, 
being  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrooght  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
The  shootSy  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light 
hoops  of  small  portable  casks ;  and,  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  miil-< 
wheeis  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are  taken  for  the  yokes  which 
are  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  inner  bark  is  extremely  bitter,  and  proves  an  excellent 
remedy  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  has  been  known,  and  successfiilly  used,  by 
the  country  people  in  the  United  States,  as  a  specafic  in  these  maladies,  for 
more  than  finy  years.  (Bigelpw'8  Amer,  JSot,,  u.  74.)  HalC  an  ounce  of  dog- 
wood  bark,  2  scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  scruples  of  gum  arabic, 
infiiaed  in  16  ounces  of  rain-water,  make  an  excellent  ink.  (Miclue.)  From 
the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  roots  the  Indians  obtain  a  gooa  scarlet  colour; 
and  Bartram  informs  us  ^vol.  i.  p.  51.)  that  the  young  branches,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  and  rubbea  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth,  render  them 
extremelv  white.  In  England,  the  sole  use  of  this  spedes  is  as  an  oma- 
mental  shrub;  and,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  few  better  deserve  a  place  in 
coliections.  , 

SoUy  SUutUioni  Propofotiony  ^c,  This  species  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil 
which  must  be  kept  moist ;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
foiiage  of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  other* 
wise  they  will  not  flower.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  both 
of  which  readily  strike  root.  Plants,  in  the  Fulbam  Nuraery,  cost  U,  6(/. 
each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  fi^c  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37|  cents. 

Genus  II. 

a 

>BENTHA'M/i4  Lindl.    Thb  Bbmthamia.    Lin.  StfsL  Tetriudria 

Monog^nia. 

JdentjflcaHoH.    lindL  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  1579. 
Sfmni^me.    (76niuf  tp;  fValL,  Dec.,  and  O.  Don. 

iSerivation.     Named  in  honour  of  George  Bentkam.  Em.,  F.L.&,  Secretarj  to  the  Horticoltural 
Socftety  i  and  n^bew  of  the  cdebrated  moraUtt  ano  Jorut,  Jeremy  Beathaxo. 

!K  1.  B.  FRAGi^FERA  Lwdl.,  The  Strawberry-bearing  Benthamia, 

C6rnus  capitata  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  p.434.,  D.  Don  FL  Prod. 
Nepal.,  141.,  and  O.  Don't  MU.,  iii.  p.  399.,  BoL  Reg.,  t.  1579.,  and 
our  Jig.  770.,  has  the  branches  spreadmg,  and  the  leaves  smooth,  lan- 
ceolate,  and  acuminated  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  2  in.  long,  glaucous 
aiid  pide  beneath,  sometimes  with  pink-coloured  nerves.  The  flowera 
are  terminal,  congregated  into  g^obular  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
Sin.  across  when  expanded,  and  composed  of  4  yellowbh-coloured  parts, 
resemUing  petals :  the  flowers  themseives  are  ^eenish,  smcdl,  bnd  inoon- 
spicuous.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  pood  deal  re- 
sembling  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  exceeding  it  consiJerably  m  size.  The 
flesh  b  yeUowish  white,  rather  insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  although  a  little 
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bitler  to  tbe  tMte ;  and,  as  Mr.  Royle  infonns  tu,  ^^      770 

it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilla  in  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it 
growB  to  a  small  tree,  approaching»  in  the  ffeneral 
appearance  and  character  of  its  leaves  and  flowersy 
to  C.'fl6rida,  but  differing  from  that  speciea  in  its 
fruit.  The  plant  was  first  found  by  Dr.  WaUich, 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Nepal;  and  spedmens 
were  subsequently  sent  to  him  from  other  moun- 
tains  in  that  country,  where  the  tree  is  described 
to  be  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree ;  flowering  in 
June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October.  Seeds 
were  obtained  by  Sir  Anthony  BulJer,  during  his 
residence  in  the  £ast  Indies,  and  sent  by  him  to  his 
relation,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  at  Hdigan,  in  CSomwall,  plants 
were  first  raised  in  England,  in  1825.  Di  December,  1833,  specimens  of  thia 
plant,  bearing  ripe  firuit,  leaves,  and  flower  buds,  were  sent  to  the  Gardena^s 
Magaxme,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  gardener  at  Heli^n ;  who  described  the  plant 
as  an  evergreen,  and  as  being  then  16  ft.  in  heigbt,  and  covered  with  iruit. 
It  had  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  for  8  years,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever,  not  even  that  of  a  mat.  It  is  planted  in  stiff  clay,  and  at  a  great  de- 
vation.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  during  summer,  and  of  fiuit 
in  autumn.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated  either  from  seeda  or  cu^- 
tings,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  firequent  in  collections.  Judfi;ing  firoro  the 
pUmts  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  it  seems  to  preSst  a  situatiofi 
rather  sbaded  and  moist,  than  dry  and  sandy ;  which  correaponds  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  Comwall;  and  it  will  probably  be  fbund 
soroewhat  tender  for  a  few  years  after  planting.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  its  ultimately  proving  perfectlv  hardy;  at  least  as  nnich  so  as 
Cdmus  florida;  for  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  he  found  it  in  several  taixt» 
ations  in  the  I£malayas,  at  elevations  of  fiY>m  6500  ft.  to  8000  ft.,  in  con- 
juncdon  with  spedes  of  iS^drbus,  Cotone^ister,  and  CVats^gus.  (Hori,  TVaitf., 
new  ser.,  voi.  i.  p.  458.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  hardier  by  grafting  it 
on  Cdmus  sanguf nea.  Plants  of  this  spedes,  in  the  London  nuraeries,  are 
2t.  6d,  each. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

OF   THE  HARDY   LIONEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  LORANTHA^CEJE. 

The  hardy  ligneous  plants  bdonging  to  this  order  are  induded  in  the 
genera  Tfscum  and  Aucuba, 

Ti^scuM  Z.  Flowers  dioecious,  or  monoecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
solete,  in  the  male  flowers  almost  wanting.  Petals  usually  4,  connected  at 
the  base  in  the  male  flowers,  but  free  in  the  female.  Stamens  4.  Stigma 
obtuse,  sessile.  Berry  globular,  smooth,  juicy,  visdd,  of  1  cdL  8eed 
solitary,  heart^shaped,  compressed,  sometimes  with  2--4  embryos.  (^lhc, 
Prod,  and  7)on'«  JkTiiL,  adapted.) — Parasitical  on  trees,  shrubby,  branched, 
smooth,  and  pale  green.    Leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite. 

AtfcUBA  Thunb.  Flowers  dioedous.  Calyz  5-toothed.  Petals  4i,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Stiema  concrete. 
Fruit  fleshv,  1-seeded.  — A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with  dichotomous 
or  verticillate  brancfaes,  and  entire,  opposite  leaves,  in  the  raanner  of 
Fisaim.  Botanists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  order  this  goDua  ahoold 
be  placed  under;  but,  as  tbis  is  a  roatter  of  no  great  consequence  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  we  have  followed  0.  Don,  in  including  it  m  Loranthkcece. 
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Genus  I. 


rrSCUM  Zr.    Thb  Mistletob.    Lm,  IfysL  Monce^cia,  or  DioeVia, 

Tetr&ndria. 

UenMetUlim.    Tourn.  iMt,  p.  6091  j  Lln.  Oeo.,  No.  1106. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  {».  277. ;  Don*a  MIIL,  flL 

S^nonyffus.    Mlnekline,  Gul,  or  Guy,  Fr. ;  Mistl,  or  MiiMl,  Qer. ;  ViKO,  or  Vischio,  Hal. ;  Lega. 

raodoga,  ^pan. 
DeriwUiom.     VisctUt  or  v^Mnm,  i«  tbe  Letin  Ibr  birdltme,  «hlch  ia  inade  trom  the  berrlec;  and 

Mi«tIetoe  is  by  lome  suppoied  to  be  derived  (tcm  nUst^  the  Gemian  word  for  dung,  or  sllmy  dirt, 

and  by  othei*  firam  nUst^a,  the  Saxon  narae  for  tlie  ptant 

Detcription^  Parasitical  shrubs»  found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees» 
of  which  76  species  are  described  in  Don's  Mitter;  but  only  one  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  tbis  has  its  sexes  dicecious. 

H  1.  F.  a'lbvm  Zr.    The  white^Tttitoti,  or  comimm,  Mistletoe. 

MeutffkatioH.    Lin.  Sp.,  1451.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S77. :  Don*t  Mill.,  &  p.  40S. 
Smmvimgg,    N.  Do  Hion.,  1. 1. 115. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  !47a :  Baxt  Brit  PL,  t.  40. ;  «id  ourjb.  771, 
which  ezhibita  a  pcntion  of  a  male  phmt,  roarked  m,  aaa  of  a  female  plant  in  fruit,  marked/. 

Spec,  Char.,  4>c.  Stem  much  branched»  forked ;  with  sessile  intermediate 
heads,  of  about  5  flowers.  Branches  terete.  Leaves  oboTate-lanceolate» 
obtuse,  nerveless.  (Dau^s  MULy  iii.  p.  403.)  Parasitical  both  on  dedduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

JDeienption,  The  mistletoe  forms  an  evergreen  busb, 
pendent  irom  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  coroposed 
of  dichotomous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  is  ahnost  always  white, 
but  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  fruit. 
Hie  plant  is  seldom  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  it 
is  thickly  crowded  with  branches  and  leaves.  Their 
growth  is  slow,  sddom  more  than  2in.  or  3in.  of  the 
shoot,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves,  bein^  produced 
in  a  season.  The  leaves  vary  considerably  m  di£^ent  771 
plants,  as  may  be  seen  in^.  772.,  which  oontiuns  engravings  of  tbree  diiierent 
specimens,  sent  to  us  by  our  esteemed  fiiend,  Mr.Baxter,  curetor  of  the  Bo- 
tanic  Garden,  Oxford;  atl  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  2in.  to  a  foot.  The 
durability  of  the  pUmt  is  proportionably  great ;  for,  when  once  established  on  a 
tree,  it  isseldom  xnown  to  cease  growing  while  the  tree  is  in  life;  but,  when 
it  dies,  or  the  branch  on  which  it  is  rooted  decays,  or  becomes  dJseased,  the 
death  of  the  roistletoe  iramediateW  follows. 

Geography,  The  mistletoe  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Asia ;  and  probably,  also,  of  Afiica  and  Soudi  America,  though  the 
species  found  in  these  countries  have  other  names.    It  is  fbund  in  various 

Cof  England ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  one  situation  in  Scot- 
(Meikleour) ;  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  truly  indiffenous  there. 
Thetrees  on  which  the  mistletoegrows  belong  to  various  naturaiorders;  and, 
indeed,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  dicotyledonpus  trees  it  will  not 
grow.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  Tili^ce»,  Acer^ceed,  /{osaeeae,  Cupulffera», 
SlslidUreee,  Oleacese,  and,  we  believe,  also  on  Conlferae.  At  anv  rate,  in  the 
neighbourh€M>d  of  Magdeburg,  it  is  growing  in  immense  quantities  on  Pinus 
sylv^tris.  In  France,  it  grows  on  trees  of  all  the  natural  orders  mentioned, 
bnt  least  ftequently  on  the  oak.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  olive  in  Franee, 
though  it  abounds  on  the  almond.  In  Spain,  it  grows  on  the  olive ;  as  it  does 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Jerussdero ;  and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  fo^nd  the 
▼ariety  witn  red  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  a  Lor^nthus.  In  England,  it  is  moet 
abnndant  on  the  apple  tree,  in  the  cider  counties;  but,  in  artificial  plantations, 
it  18  to  be  fbund  on  most  of  the  trees  of  which  they  consist.    It  is  abuBdaat 
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on  the  coromon  lime  tree^  at  Shardeloes,  in  BuckiDghamshire ;  and  on  the 
black  poplar,  at  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey. 

Hisioru,  The  mistletoe  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  speak- 
bff  of  tbat  which  grows  on  the  oak,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pliny  says  that 
^  Uie  Oauls  held  this  plant  in  the  greatest  yeneradon ;  and  that  their  m^cians, 
whom  they  call  druids,  consider  nothihg  more  sacred."  The  Gre^s  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  valued  it  chieflv  for  its  medidnal  qualities ;  and  more 
especially  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  The  Persian  magi  gathered  the  mistle- 
toe  with  ereat  care,  and  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  According  to 
Gerard,  Uie  mistletoe,  in  his  timcy  was  yalued  for  seyeral  properties ;  but  be 
says  nothinc;  respecting  its  propagation  or  culture.  The  first  botanist  who 
app^rs  to  have  attempted  this  was  the  ceiebrated  Du  Hamel ;  and,  since 
his  time,  its jpropagation  has  been  attended  with  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Propertiet  and  Utes.  The  berries  have,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  osed 
as  birdiime;  which,  Gerard  says,  is  greatly  to  be  prclerred  to  binUime  made 
from  the  hoUy.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  asserted  by  Du  Hamel. 
As  a  medidne,  the  mistietoe  was  frequently  employed,  in  England,  as  a  cure 
for  epilepsy ;  but  it  no  longer  holds  a  plaoe  in  the  Bridsh  materia  medica. 
The  berries  are  eaten  by  the  blackbird,  the  fiddfare,  and  thrush ;  especially  by 
the  large,  or  missel,  thrush.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  birdiime  was  only 
the  excrements  of  the  thrush,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  this  tree, 
and  that  the  bird  was  often  caught  by  what  it  had  itself  voided.  Hence  die 
Latin  proverb,  **  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat**  The  principal  use  made  of  the 
entire  plant  is,  to  hang  up  in  kitchens  of  fium-houses,  &c.,  at  Christmas. 
In  Herefordshire,  where  the  berries  are  very  abundant,  a  birdlime  is  sometimes 
made  fix>m  them,  by  boiling  them  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  afterwards 
beatine  them  up  in  water,  and  washing  them,  till  all  the  husks  are  separated 
from  ue  pulp.  The  Italians  add  oil  to  their  mistletoe  birdlime,  aiter  it  has 
been  thus  prepared. 

Mtfihohgicalypoeticalyand  legendary  AUnsiont.  The  mistletoe,  particularly 
that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  was  held  in  great  veneradon  by  the  andent 
Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  muids  went  in  solemn  processbn 
into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  powerful.  Afrer  this,  the  principal  druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment, 
ascended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mtstletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  pruning- 
hook,  the  other  druids  receivin^  it  in  a  piece  of  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chkf 
druid,  and  distributed  among  the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft 
and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the  ground,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadfiil  misfortune,  wliich  was  about  to  fidl  upon  tfae 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  was  6  davs  old, 
and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  when  it  was  conduded.  The  foltowing 
hhle  respecting  the  mistletoe  is  abridged  fi*om  the  Edda :  —  Frica,  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  having  discovered,  through  her  skill  in  divmation, 
that  some  evil  threatened  her  son  Balder  (Apoilo),  exacted  an  oatfa 
from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  every  tfainf  that  sprang  fit>m  them,  not 
to  injure  him.  Loke,  the  evU  spirit,  finding,  at  a  kind  of  toumament  held  aoon 
afi«r  by  the  Scandinavian  eoas  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  Ycry 
warlike  deities\  that  none  of  the  lances,  &c.,  ever  touched  Balder,  butglanced 
away,  as  thougn  afraid  of  approaching  him,  suspected  that  thev  were  under  tfae 
influence  of  some  charm,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  mscover  what  it 
was»  For  this  purpose,  he  dii^ised  himsdf  as  an  old  woman,  and,  intro- 
dudng  himself  to  Friea,  contrived  to  insinuate  iiimself  into  her  confidence; 
when  JPriga  told  him  ^t  every  thing  that  grew  on  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air; 
swam  In  the  sea,  &c.,  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Lokepointed 
to  the  mistletoe,  which  ndther  ^ew  in  earth,  nor  water,  and  asked  her  if 
it  was  included  in  the  charm.    Fnga  owned  that  it  was  not ;  but  added,  that  so 
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feeble  and  insignificant  a  plant  was  not  likely  to  ii\|ure  Balder.  Loke  no 
sooner  left  Friga,  than  he  foimed  of  the  branches  of  the  miatletoe  a  sharp 
arrow»  with  which  he  instructed  Ueder  (the  blind  eod  of  fiite)  how  to  kifi 
Balder.  AU  nature  moumed  the  loss  of  the  ^od  of  the  sun  ;  and  Hela  (the 
goddess  of  death),  moyed  by  the  universal  griefy  acreed  to  restore  him,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  every  living  thing  had  shed  tears.  Ever^  creature 
wept;  and  even  the  trees  drooped  their  brandies  to  the  earth,  dnpping  like 
rain.  Loke  alone  remained  witn  dr^  eves ;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  apathy, 
rushed  upon  him  en  nuute,  and  chamed  him  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  where  he 
soon  shed  tears  enough  to  release  Balder;  but  where  he  is^stiil  left,  and 
occasionaliy,  by  his  struggles  to  get  fi^ee»  causes  earthquakes.  The  magical 
properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  roentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid;  and 
Apuldus  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  mistietoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  magician.  In 
thedark  ages,  a  similar  belief  prevailed;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries»  call  the  mistletoe  the 
**  spectre^s  wand;"  from  a  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in 
the  band  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to 
speak  to  him.  Forster  mentions  that  a  writer  in  the  GentlemarCs  Magasane 
m  1791  states  that  the  guidbel,  or  mistletoe»  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  adds  that  hence^  pro- 
bably»  arose  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas ;  though  this  appears 
to  be  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder» 
dedicated  tbe  plant  to  their  Venus,  Friga,  to  place  it  enturely  under  her  con- 
ttol,  and  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  agunst  her  as  an  instrument  of 
mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  sathered  with  great  solemnitj  on  Christ* 
mas  Eve,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hall,  with  loud  shouts  and  rcyoicing. 

"  On  Chrifltmftf  Eve  thebellf  w«re  rung ; 
On  ChriitniM  Eve  the  vum  wm  tuug : 
That  only  nlght  in  all  the  vear 
8aw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  danuel  dooned  her  kirtle  cheen ; 
The  hall  wat  dreiied  wltb  bolly  green : 
Fortb  to  tbe  woodt  did  meiTy  mcn  go, 
To  gather  in  tbe  miawltoe;. 
Tben  opened  wide  tbe  Baron*»  ball 
To  vamal,  tenant,  aerf,  and  alL** 

f n  France,  New  Year's  gifts  are  still  called,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  guy 
*an  neu^.  This  is  said  by  Forster,  in  his  Perenmal  Calendar,  p.  2.,  to  have 
arisen  from  a  practice  of  the  druids ;  who,  ^  with  great  ceremonies»  used  to 
scrape  off  from  the  outside  of  the  oak  the  mistleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Teutates,"  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year ;  and  then  distributed 
it  to  tne  Gauls.  **  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attrihntcd 
to  it.'» 

Propagalkm,  In  a  state  of  nature,  tfae  mistletoe  is  propagated  by  the 
berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living 
tree.  The  common  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  birds ;  and  more  especiidiy  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  Hafiiified 
itself  by  eadng  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to  the 
outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbine  it  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  has  alighted ;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking  to  the 
bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth,  and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will 
germinate,  and  root  into  it  the  following  spring ;  that  is,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  pkuat  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  amons  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered  that  tbe  mistletoe  was  pro* 
pagated  by  the  excrements  of  the  birds,  wliich  had  fed  on  the  berries ;  sup- 
posing  that  the  heat  of  tho  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were 
neccswry  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Ray  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without  passing 
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through  the  body  of  a  bird ;  and,  at  bis  siiggestion,  Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary 
of  London,  inserted  aseedoftbe  mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar 
tree,  which  grew  in  his  garden,  with  complete  success.  This,  Professor 
fiiartin  observes,  has  been  since  done  by  roany  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the 
berries  on  the  sfflooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  insertin^  them  in  a  clefl, 
or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode  adopted  by  Doody. 
Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Oarden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  nibbed 
nine  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  ali  of  wbich  genni- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two  radides  each, 
and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  foilows,  that  two  radicles  are  more 
common  tban  ooe  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  There  are  as  many  embryos  as 
radicles. 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  like  the 
seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  they  had  a  suitable 
degree  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout  not  only  on  tbe  barks  of  different  kinds 
of  living  trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ground,  &c. 
But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  they  did  not  live  any  time, 
except  on  the  ba»  of  living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the 
misttetoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  firame  of  a  window,  and  in  botfa 
cases  the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if 
in  quest  of  darkness.  (See  RidtanVi  Elements  of  Botany ;  and  Baxter^t  Brit, 
Flowering  Plants,  art. 
Viscum.  J  The  first  indi- 
cation  of  germination  is 
the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  radicles,  like  the 
sucker  of  a  house  fl^,  but 
larger ;  as  at  A  t,  m  Jig, 
772.,  which  are  front 
views,  and  sXk  l  va  the 
same  figure,  which  are 
side  views,taken  fi^om  mis- 
tletoe  berries,  which  were 
stuck  ontheupright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in  our 

Srden  at  Bayswater,  in 
orch,  1836,  and  germi- 
nated  there,  as  tiiey  ap- 
peared  on  the  20th  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  white,  viscous, 
pulpy  matter  of  the  mis-  L>|f  i 
tletoe  berry  is  removed,  1  W;] 
the  kemel,  or  seed,  ap-  "^ 
pearsofagreenishcolour,  iJ  \ 
and  flat ;  sometimes  oval,  > 
at  other  times  triangular, 
and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  jSg,  772.,  a  is  the  male  blossom 
magnified ;  b,  the  female  blossom  magnified ;  dy  a  beny  cnt  through,  trans- 
versely ;  e,  a  seed  divided  vertically,  showing  the  two  embryos ;  g,  the 
embrj^o  magnified;  A,  the  two  embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  eenninating; 
t,  a  single  radicle ;  ^,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles ;  and  /,  a 
side  view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  fonn  of  the  seed  is  oval, 
generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when  it  is  trianeular  or  irregular, 
2,  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  smgular,  that,  while  the  radicle  ch  almost  all  other 
plants  descends,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  mistletoe ;  the  young  root  of 
which  at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  tiil  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  secd  has  been  attached,  wi  tttk  and  l,J!g.  772.    Having 
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reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  like  the  extreniity 
of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel, 
like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  hunting-hom.    The  extremity  of  the  radide  having 
fixed  itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single  seed, 
the  embryos  ali  separate  from  it ;  and  each,  puttine  out  leaves  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity,  becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the  case  of  Uie  seeds  which  germinated 
on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated 
from  the  seed  on  Aug.  15th,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof   Wnen  the 
mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  bend  upwards ; 
but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  they  descend :  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  trunk  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreadmg,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemispherical 
bush.    The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the  bark,  extend  them- 
selves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood,  where  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  root  entered ;  and  hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe 
is  propagated  in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is  para- 
sitically  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestial  plants  which,  like 
the  potato>  possessrhizomataor  anderground  8tems,or  suckers,from  the  surface 
of  which  young  plants  are  developed  at  intervals.   The  roots  of  the  mistletoe, 
88  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed  from  sections 
of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for  many  years,  that  it  not 
only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the  wood.    Thts,  however,  would  be  con- 
trarv  to  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  the  plant.    The  effect  of  the  mistietoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
ti\juriou8  to  the  particular  branch  to  whicn  it  is  attached ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly  to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  bevond  the  point  from  which  the 
mistletoe  protrudes.    This  is  easily  accounted  for,  froro  both  the  nscending 
and  retuming  sap  being  in  a  great  part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite, 
and  prevented  from  circuladng  properly.    As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  tbe  sap  returaed  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the  general 
drculation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  certain  number  of  plants 
growing  on  any  branch  wonld,  after  they  had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to 
prevent  it  from  putting  out  leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as 
well  as  their  own  speedy  destruction.     Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is 
always  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.     The  injury  which  it  does  is  much 
greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees ; 
such  as  lichens,  mosses,  feros,  &c. ;  which,though  commonly  called  parasites^ 
are,  in  botanical  language,  epi^hytes ;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees  but  not  iiving 
on  their  substance.     The  nutnment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two  experiments  remain 
to  be  made  with  tfae  mistletoe :  the  first  is,  whether  it  may  be  propagated 
by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live  bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafts; 
and  the  second,  wtiether  a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows,  after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either 
leaves  or  shoots. 

The  propagation  of  the  mistietoe  in  British  nurseries  has  scarcely  beeil 
attempted :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns  or  crab  appies,  planted  in 
pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal.  PerhapB,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots 
of  the  poplar  or  wUlow,  truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of 
mistletoe  on  them  might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  in- 
juring  the  parasite. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfViscum. 

At  already  olMenred,  many  speciet  of  Flwum  are  deicribed  bv  botanlsU  Sereral  iDeciet,  Royle 
obaerves,  are  ibond  In  Beng«l  and  SilheC,  in  mountainoui  1110*1100« ;  and  V.  oerticiUMbnm  Royle^ 
at  M usKNuree,  on  the  oak.  V.  eiongdium  Doc.  li  fbund  in  the  Peniniula,  and  on  the  hlllf  of  ihe 
ctiitral  range  of  the  Hinudayas. 
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Genus  II. 


AVCUBA  Thunb.    Thb  Aucuba.    Lm.Syst.  Dioe^cia  Tetr^drau 

«MfMte.    TbuDk  Fl  Japi,  |i.  4.  i  Dee.  Frad,  4.  I^ S74  >  poo^t  Mia,  a»pi  49SL 


J«ft«ta  KKmiir.  AnuBD.,  5.  p.  775l  ;  EubwU  Sa/A6  iVorf.,  pu  68. 

De^ciyUkmf  ^e,  An  eyerj;reen  shnib  or  tree ;  a  native  of  Japan.  Branches 
dichoComous  or  verticiilatey  m  the  manner  of  those  of  Lor6nthu8  and  Kiactun. 
The  male  blofsom  unknown.    Only  the  female  state  of  this  plant  is  in  British 


^  l,  A.  j APo^mc JL  Thttnb.    The  Japan  Ancuba. 

Uemtt/kuUom.    Tbunlv  Fl.  Japi,  p.  61 :  Dec  Prod^4.  p^  «74 :  Don*s  IfilL,  &  4991 
ftwiB^rwwfc    E6bMto  dich6tonut  SaUab.  Prod.,  a  (S. ;  •potted.leBTod  Leurcl,  Janen  Laofd. 
AfmrtMfC    Benke  i  loon.  KampC,  t  GL ;  Thttnh.  lcon.  F1.  Jep.,  L  12.  and  1&  j  Boi.  Mag.,  1 1197. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Nadve  of  Japan,  where  it  is  common  both  in  a  wild  and 
culttvated  state,  producing  its  red  berries  in  March.  The  aucuba,in  Britiah 
gardensy  is  a  well-known  laurd-like  evergreen  shruby  having  the  leaves 
mottled  with  yellow ;  but  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  saici^  b^  Thunbeig,  to  be 
sometimes  green.  According  to  Kflempfer,  it  forms,  in  its  native  country, 
a  tree,  with  the  fruit  a  red  oblong  drupe,  like  a  laurel  berry,  with  a  white 
sweetish  pulp;  and  a  kemel  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  was  introduced  in  1783» 
and,  at  first,  treated  like  a  stove  plant,  as  was  customary,  in  those  days, 
with  plants  from  Japan  and  China;  it  was  afterwards  found  to  stand  in  the 
green-housey  and,  in  a  short  time,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  now  considered  am 
hardy  as,  or  hardier  than,  the  common  laurel;  and,  what  is  a  very  vduable 
property  in  England,  it  wiU  endure  coal  smoke  better  than  aknost  any 
other  evergreen.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  grows  fireely  in 
a^y  Boil  tolerably  dry,  advandng  stmdily  by  shoots  of  from  9  in.  to  1  it. 
loqg  every  seafion. 

App.  L     Loranihdcea  not  itUroduccd, 

L.  emropit^m.  {Lin.  8p.,  1678.  f  Jaeq.  Fl  Amtr.,  t  30. ;  X^  Prod.,  4.  a  ^l.  \  Dm*t  MUL,  9L 
n.  40a  i  Sehkukr  Bamdb.,t.  94  ;  Ftetuk  Jooii.,  t  2«8.)  The  Europea»  Loramikm*.  Flant  «la. 
Moua,  much  bnuicbed.  Branchea  tereCe.  Leeyea  opdoaite.  petiolate,  oval-^biong,  Obtui^  aome. 
wbat  atteouated  at  the  beae.  Recemee  tenninal,  rimnle.  nowendicedous,  of  6  pctab.  Antben 
adnate  In  tbe  male  flowen.  {Dom*$  MUl.,  UL  p^  409.)  A  uoraBitlcal  ahrub,  vith  the  beblt  of  nacum 
41bam,  and,  like  it,  haTing  greentah  flowera,  and  yeUowiab.berriet.  It  ia  a  native  of  Austrla,  Huw 
garj.  Italy,  and  Uppcr  Sibcna/wbere  It  growa  on  tbe  oak,tbe  sweeC  cbestnut,  and  ottaer  tnea,  aa  tfae 
mlatleCoe  doea  In  England.  It  baa  not  yet  been  introduoed  into  Britain,  thougb  It  migbt  easily  be 
80^  bv  procuringa box aTtbe  benrles  ftom  Vienna,  and  treating  thcm  as  directed  ftor  tboee  oi  tbe 
mlstliBto^  pi  1029L 

L.  odordtuo  WaU.  is  a  natlTe  oT  Nepal,  wlth  leaves  flrom4— 6ln.  kng,  and  manjJtowered  ipikes, 
of  smaU,  whlte,  Tery  sweet-icented  flowen. 

L.  Lamberekpm  SektUie»  is  anatiTeoT  Nepal^wltb  tbe  habitor  L.  europa^us}  and  la,  prabsbly,the 
samespecies. 

ranomi  oiker  tpetke  are  described  by  botanlsts  as  natiyes  of  dimBrcnt  paits  of  Aila.  Royle  re- 
maiks  that  tbe  genus  Lor&nthus  **  Is  Amnd  in  condderable  nundien  on  treos,  In  every  pnrt  of  tbe 
nialns  of  Indla ;  not  Ims  tban  gObelng  found  in  tbat  oountry,  in  the Malayan  penlnsula;  thoiurii  L. 
ifcoiiw  Is  the  most  oooBmon  specie&  Bome  Abw  aaoend  the  mountains ;  and  sereral  oocnr  In  NcibI. 
Or  tbeML  L.  pmipenUdnims and  L. seilllKsare found  as  hlrii  m  Mussoureet  and  L. l%iili iumt  aad 
j;^  aori^tlime  lower  down  on  tbe  mouotabt  slde.**  {Re^  Jttma.,  p^  S9&) 


CHAP.  LXIIL 

OF   THB   RARDT  LIONB0U8  FLANTS  OF  THB  ORDBR   CAPRIFOLIA^CSiB* 

This  order  includes  several  genera  of  hardy  ligneous  planta,  chiefly  ahniba. 
They  are  oommonly  arranged  in  two  sections,  Stanbdicad  and  Loniceraep ;  and 
the  foIk>wing  distinctive  characters  of  the  section  and  genera,  taken  from  Doo's 
MiOer^  wili  give  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order :  — 
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Sect.  I.    jSambu^cba  Humb,  et  Kth, 

Seci,  Char,  Gorolla  monopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5  segmciitB  only  con- 
nected  a  little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3,  sessile. 

5am BU^cus  Toum,    Limb  of  calyx  5-cleft.   Corolla  rotate»  urceolate.   Beriy 

roundish,  pulpy,  1-ceIled,  3    i-oecded,  hardly  crowned. 
riBU^RNUM  £r.    Limb  of  calyx  5-clefl^  permanent.    Corolla  rotate,  subcain- 

panulate,  and  tubular.    Berry  ovate  or  globose,  l-seeded  from  abortion ; 

crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Sect.  IL    LoNiCB^RJS^  Brown. 

Sect,  Char,    Corolla  roonopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usually  UT^uIar. 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct,  or  concrete,  stigmas. 

DiBRTi^LLii  Toum.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  a 
5-parted  limb.  CoroUa  funnel-shaped,  3-cleft.  Stigma  capitate.  Qipsule 
oblong,  not  crowned,  1-celled,  many-seeded.     Seeds  minute. 

LoNi^CBRyi  Desf.  Tube  of  cidyx  5-toothed.  CoroIIa  tubukr,  funnel-shaped, 
or  campanulate,  with  a  5-paited,  usually  irregular,  limb.  St^gma  capitate. 
Berry  3-ceIled.    Cells  few-seeded. 

Letgbstb^r/^  Wall.  Calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a  5-parted  in^gular  limb, 
ciliated  with  glands.  CoroIIa  funnel-shaped,  with  the  tube  g^bbous  at  the 
base,  and  the  limb  5-parted  and  campanulate.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
roundish,  5-celIed,  crowned  by  the  odyx.     Cells  many-seeded. 

Symphorica^rpos  G.  Don,  (Symphdrta  Pers,^  Calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and 
a  small  4— 5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  almost  regular 
4 — 5-IobedIunb.  Stigma  semiglobose.  Berry  crownedbythecalyx,4-celled, 
two  of  them  empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1  seed  each.  (DotCt 
Mm„  iil  p.  4t36.) 


Sect  I.    5ambu'ce^ 
Genus  I. 


^AMBIPCUS  Toum,    Thb  Eldbr.    Un,  SytL  Pent&ndria  Trig^nia. 

IdtMcaltou.    Tourn.  Intt,  S7&  ;  Lln.  Oen.,  No.  S7S. :  Oantn.  Fruct,  t  27. ;  Lam.  IIL,  t  811.  ; 

Sehkuhr  Handb.,  t  8SL ;  Dea  Prod,  4.  p.  3S1. ;  Don*»  MilL,  &  p.  436L 
Smmm^me.    i^yteiuna  Latr.  Coek.,  p.  138.,  but  not  of  Lin. 
Deriwatim.    From  «oMtaAe,  whieh  the  Latini  hare  changed  to  Mm£Mai,  a  mualeal  inatninmit, 

which  is  beUered  to  have  been  made  ofelder  wood. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c,  Calyx  small,  divided  into  5  deep  segments,  permanent. 
CoroUa  rotate,  urceolar,  5-Iobed.  Lobet  obtuse.  Stament  5,  about  the 
length  of  the  coroUa.  FUamentt  awl-shaped.  Anthert  roundish,  heart- 
shaped.  Style  none.  Stigmat  3,  obtuse.  Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1  cell, 
containing  3 — 5  seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  aiWlar  inside. 
{Don*t  MUl,,  iii.  p.  436.)  —  Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  omamental  for  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal  cymes  of  flowers;  which  are  Bucceeded  by  purplish,  red,  white,  or 
green  berries,  having  cathartic  properties,  and  firom  which  a  wine  is  made. 
AII  the  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy ; 
and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leavet  pinnate.     Flowert  cymote  or  .corymbote. 

%  1.  S,  Ni^ORA  L,    The  common,  or  hhck-fndted,  Elder. 

UenMeaUon.    Lin.  Spi,  »& ;  DoD*a  Mia,  &  p.  4S7.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  18S& 

SKmomarmei.    Bourtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Amtree,  Scoteh ;  Sureau,  Fr. ;  Hollander,  Ger. ;  flambuoo,  Itai. ; 

^^^  -  -  Flaeder^5««dL;  Hylde,i)«i>. 

Terra.  Bot.  t  3*. .. «. ,  «*«■■•  '■'«^»  -.  wiw. 
and  the  plate  ofthit  apecies  In  Vol.  11 
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Sauoo,  andSabUGo,AMifi.;  Flaeder.Swot;  ]  ,      , 
Emgrammg».    N.  Dii  Ifam.,  1. 16&;  Herne Term. Bot, t  SSL f. 2. ;  En^l.  Bot,t47a;  WoodT.  Med. 
»)!.,  t  7& ;  Fl.  Daa,  t.  5i5. ;  our;!;^.  773. ;  a 
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^m.  Char.,  ^c.  Arborcmii.  Leaves  pinnate.  - 
Leafleu  usiuill>'  5,  sinooih,  <]e«p  greeit,  ovate  or ;. 
oblong.«val,  acuninBted  ;  ihe  lower  lcaves  some- 
timea  trifoliolate.  CymeE  «ith  5  main  branches. 
Branches,  after  a  year'a  growth,  clothed  nith 
smooth  Erey  berk,  and  filleil  with  a  light  spongy 
pith.  Flowera  creani.iColoiiTed,  with  a  *wect  but 
faint  ■Diell.  Berries  globulu',  purplish  black.  ^ 
StalkB  reddiiA.  (Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  437.)  A  low 
tree,  in  a  wild  state,  growing  &om   20ft.  to  30  fi. 

high,  and  flowering  in  June.    A  native  of  Europe,  ' 

and  p«rt  of  Aiia,  in  hed^es,  coppices,  and  woods; 

and  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  aituations,  but  probably  not  truly  ind^atoui. 
The  vaTieiies  are  rare,  except  in  ganlens. 
Vaiieiiet. 

1  S.  M.  8  virtitent  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  388. ;  S.  vir&ceni  Daf.  Arbr.  Fr.\. 

p.346. —  Fniit  yellowish  green. 
I  S.  "■  3  leitcocarpa. —  Fruit  white, 

I  S.  H.  4  laaiiiala;  S.  laciniata  MUI.  JXi-f ., No. 2. ;  (Loi.  /nm.,8.  t.  164. 

f.  2. ;  and  our  j^.  774.)  the  PartUi/-lraprd  EUer ;  ha>  the  leaflets  cut 

into  fine  «e^enta. 

l  8.  n.  5  rotiindifoiia. — Leaves  trifoliolate.    Leafleta  petiolate,  roundbh, 

iterrated.    Corymba  few-flowered.   Cultivated  in  l^ie  ChelBca  OanlGn. 


Y  S.n.  6nion('rka,5.monstrdsaKirf.,ha8thebranchesitriped.   Flowen 
offromfi — I5piirts  ;  and  with  from  j — 15iitamens.     Stiginaaj — lE. 
Berriea  irregular. 
1  S.  R.  1  folm  argintei*  (J^.  775.)  has  the  leavee  veriqated  with  wbite, 

and  fonni  a  striking  and  lively-lookine  plant  in  a  Bhrubber;. 
t  S.  n.  e  foliit  lileii,  has  tbe  leaves  sligfatl;  variegated  with  yellow. 
Detcription,  Geof^rapht/,  ^c.  The  coram«n  ekJer  forms  a  small  tree,  re. 
morkable  for  its  vigorou»  growth  when  young,  and  its  statioaary  cfaBrBctcr 
aftcr  it  hai attained  80or  30yearB'growth,  andas  manjfeet  higfa.  Its  ample 
cvmes  of  creain-coloured  flowers  make  a  Gne  Bhow  in  June,  snd  ita  purplid 
black  berries  in  September.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  that  "oor 
uncertain  summer  is  estBblished  b^  the  time  the  elder  is  in  full  flower;  and 
endrel^  gone  when  its  berries  are  npe."  It  ia  a  native  of  Europe,  the  mmh 
of  Afnca,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  of  America ;  and  it  is  chiefl; 
nearhuinan  habitationa.  Dr.  Walker,  in  1780,  thtnks  it  is  not  indigenoui  in 
Scotland,  and  even  thst  it  had  not  been  lone  introdueed  tfaere ;  because  he 
knew  no  inatances  of  very  old  Irees.  It  is  common  Id  bII  parta  of  Eub- 
Und,  in  the  ndgfabourhood  of  houses  and  gardens ;  and  also  va  the  woods 
of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Riisaia.     It  in  frequent  in  Greece, 
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and  was  fornierly  rouch  employed  in  raedicine  there,  as  the  space  tt  occupies 
in  the  works  of  Theophrastus  beani  ample  testimony.  It  has  been  known  in 
Bngland  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  medicinal  history,  and  has  formed 
here,  dll  lately,  a  rich  source  for  medicaments  to  apothecaries  and  rustic 
practitioners.  It  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  European  materia 
medica. 

PnperHes  and  Uset,  Medicinally,  the  berries  make  a  useful  and  agreeable 
rob»  of  a  slightly  pur^tive  quality,  and  very  good  for  catarrhs,  sore  throats, 
&c.  ^  The  inner  bark  is  more  actively  cathartic,  and  is  thought  beneficial,  in 
rustic  ointments  and  cataplasms,  for  bums.  The  dried  flowers  serve  for  fo- 
mentations,  and  make  a  fragrant  but  debilitating  tea,  useful  in  acute  inflam* 
mationsy  fiom  the  copious  perspiration  that  it  is  sure  to  excite,  but  not  to 
be  taken  habitually.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  proves  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
which  thrive  on  biighted  or  delicate  plants ;  although  there  is  a  species  of 
aphis  that  feeds  on  the  eider.  Cattie  wiii  not  eat  these  leaves ;  and  the  mole  ia 
cbiven  away  by  their  scent.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  turnips,  cab- 
bages,  fniit  treeSy  or  com,  were  whipped  with  branches  of  the  eider  tree,  no 
insect  would  touch  them.  The  flowers  are  considered,  in  many  country  places; 
iigurious  to  turkeys,  and  the  berries  to  poultry  in  geueral.  The  smell  is  said 
to  be  imurious  to  human  beings,  and  Evel^rn  mentions  a  tradition,  **  that  a 
certain  house  in  Spain,  being  seated  among  elder  trees,  diseased  and  kiiled 
almost  all  the  innabitants,  which,  when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up, 
became  a  wholesome  place."  The  varieties  with  black  berries  are  best  for 
medical  use.  A  wine  is  made  of  them,  with  spices  and  sugar,  which  is  generally 
taken  warm ;  and  they  are  said  frequently  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
less  innocent  beverage — artificial,  or  aduIterated,port.  (^Eng.  Flor.y  ii.  p.  1 10.) 
Elder  rob  is  composed  of  the  ripe  fruit  boiied  with  sugar,  and  is  considered 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
leaf  buds  is  too  strong  a  cathartic  to  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  Besides  the  wine,  or  rather  syrup,  which  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fmit,  boiled  with  sugar  and  difierent  kinds  of  spices,  a  wine  is 
made  from  the  flowers,  which  strongly  resembles,  in  scent  and  flavour,  that 
made  of  the  Frontignan  grapes.  Elder  flower  water  is  used  to  give  a  flavour 
to  some  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
cooling  lotion  for  tfae  skin.  The  ancients  used  the  fruit  of  the  elder,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  mulberry,  to  paint  the  statue  of  Jupiter  red,  on 
the  celebration  of  the  fete  of  that  god.  They  also  employed  tne  berries  to 
dye  the  liair  of  their  heads  black;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  leaves,  when 
boiled,  are  as  wholesome  to  be  eaten  as  those  of  other  potherbs.  The  wood 
of  the  elder,  when  it  becomes  old,  is  very  hard  and  adhesive,  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  dry  state,  it  wdghs  42  Ib.  3  oz. 
to  the  culnc  foot.  It  is  employed  by  tanners,  matbematicai  instrument 
makers,  and  comb-makers;  ana,  generally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  box  and  the 
dogwood.  The  shoots,  being  large,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pith,  are  much 
employed  by  children  in  making  tubes  to  serve  as  popguns,  mmiature  muakets, 
ana  cannons  ;  and  for  flutes,  pipes,  &c.,  a  use  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  firom  time  immemorial ;  **  more  shrill  pipes  and  louder  tmmpets,'*  Piiny 
inrorms  us,  beinff  made  of  the  shoots  of  the  elder,  than  of  those  of  any  otlier 
tree.  The  ptth,  oeing  very  light,  Miss  Kent  tells  us,  is  formed  into  balls  for 
electrical  experiments.  (5y/.  Sketchet,  p.  125.)  The  bark  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  for  dyeine  tartans.  Butchers*  skewers  and  shoemakers*  pegs 
are  made  of  tfae  wood,  whicfa  spUts  readily  longitudinally  when  fresh  cut. 
The  young  shoots,  when  of  tfaree  or  four  years'  growtfa,  are  mucfa  empioyed 
in  France,  as  props  for  vines  and  otfaer  phmts,  and  are  found  to  be  of  very 
coDsiderable  duration.  Tfae  plant,  botfa  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  iv 
aometimes  used  for  forming  faedges,  and  also  as  a  nurse  plant  for  plantations 
exposed  to  tfae  sea  breeze.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  growing  rapidly  tfae  first  five  or  six  years,  and  aflerwards  of  being  easily 
choked  by  the  trees  it  faas  nursed  up. 

3y  4 
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Id  the  neighbourttood  of  LondoD,  the  elder  tree  »  much  encounged  in 
tfae  heclKei  of  mvket-gvdeiw,  and  in  places  that  could  not  be  profitabW 
occupied  by  other  fhiit  trees.  There  are  also  fields  or  orchardE  planted  wim 
the  dder  in  different  partB  of  Kent,  entirely  for  the  sake  of  iti  miit,  which  ia 
brougbt  regulivly  to  market,  and  lold  in  immeiise  quantities  for  making  wine. 
The  price  of  these  berries  je  froni  4«.  to  6t.  a  bushel;  and  tbe  wiae  nuule 
from  them  is  much  drunk  in  cold  weBther,in  London,bj  artisaiui,  &c.,  mulled, 
a*  a  cordial.  It  18  alro  frequenlly  brought  to  table  hot,  with  stripa  of  toasted 
bretd,  in  rani)4iouses,  after  aupper,  during  the  winter. 

T^parHctU  allatiotu  to  thiE  tree  nearly  all  relate  to  moumful  Bubjects,  as 
it  waa  eooiidered  by  the  uicieuts  to  be  emblemadcal  of  death  and  sorrow  ; 
probably,  becuue  it  vru  satd  to  produce  a  narcotic  rtupor  in  thoae  who  alqit 
beneath  tta  shade,  and  sometimes  to  occasion  death.  It  «as  also  once  tup- 
posed  to  bo  the  tree  Judas  hanged  hioiself  on.  (See  p.  658.) 

Sm/,  SHiiatioit,  ^e.  The  eluer  will  not  thrive  except  in  a  good  soil,  kcpt 
aoDiewhBt  moiat ;  and  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  abundantly,  unlesa  the 
■ituation  be  open,  and  fiilly  exposed  to  tbe  light  and  air.  The  plaot  roots  so 
rcadily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons,  that,  where  the  s<h1  is  tolerebly  iDoist, 
a  (ilantatioa  may  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  iuEtead  of  em- 
ployiog  rooted  plants. 

SUUitia.  IntbeanlniiH  of  LoDdin,  tbcn  an  •onw  gM  *W«r  tnca  iBtlwoRlurdicif  bn. 
b«M,iniltiitt«hMta(irfiwkM.|Bd(Ui  taU  wcdenotnMiVMt  tobi.n  •«  uiibncSin. 
blgb.  Id  KndutoB  Oudand,  «nd  iilio  lU  Puiw*t  Cnlvi,  >ta  tita  npvudi  oT  90  ft-  BLsb^  In  tbv 
HgnkDlninl3o^>iT^Gud«,tha»mEluiu  whicb,  talOHin,  han nKbed  tb« bi^i of  Xlft. 
ID  FcBAnbMbln,  st  aoUcDOroR,  Btnc,»»»!  pluiud,  U  «Sft.b)(b.  Ib  RuUudiliin,  M 
B>lnriiCiKle,(iae,CSTiumnluitHl,tiMft,blgb.  Id  Scolliiiid,  lDllMddin(loadilR,UTTBiiin«taui^ 

■  Inc,  ICO  ren»  piuitcd,  li  19  ft.  hiifa.tho  diunela  of  tbatnnk  10  lo.,  uid  oftbe  kndeTA.  1b 
F1hibtn,iD  Dulbriiae  Fnrli,  18  mn  plul«l,  ItU  llft.,  u^  tbe  dlaneler  oT  Iht  ttnok  S  io.  Ib 
li^nd,  (□  Pmuowli,  u  Flanoee  Coun.  M  iieui  pluted,  It  ii  jOft.  hlgfa.  th(  diiAier  Df  Ibe  [nint 
!ft.4ln.,udofthehiadxft.    In  OalBnr,  Bt  Cool,  tben  li  ■  cr»n  ft.  falgh,  tbe  dlnMer  oT  tke 

A  t.  S.  CAHADE^MsiB  L.    The  Canadian  Elder. 

OniMeal^    Ua.  §pl.SSI.  i  Don't  MUI.,  3,  p.  iW. ;  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1S36. 
jBlvrdinw*.    ScbnMt  BiiiB.,  1.  L  Itt. ;  ud  ouiAr- 77« . 
Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.     Frutescent.     Leaves 

pinnateorBub-[nnnate.  Lesfletsabout 

4  pairs,  and  an  odd  one ;  oblong,  ora!, 

BtiKBh,  Hcuminated,  more  or  less  pu- 

bescent  beneath,  sometiines  aiipendi- 

ctilated  at  the  base.    Cymes  of  5  main 

branches.     Flowera  said  to  be  almast 

scentless.     Berries  deep  bluish  black. 

(Don'«  Jlfitf.,  iii.p.436V(   Anativeof 

North  America,  froni  Canada  t< 
■       ■  ■      w  he  ^     , 

s  far  as  the 

«uHBwuaniui i    Tiuac    >t    fbnns    a  . 

■hrub,  ^wing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  high.  S 

It was introduced in  l76l,andflowers% 

Irom  July  till  Auguat.     It  is  not  un- 

common    in    collections ;    where    tt 

forms  a  bush,  in  foliage  resembling  the  common  elder,  but  it  is  less  hardy, 

and  Dever  atsumes  sny  ihing  of  a  tree  character.     Fram  the  sufflmticoae 

character  of  tbe  brancnes,  and  the  comparative  tenderoess  of  the  pUnt,  it 

is  only  fit  for  dug  shrubb^es  in  favourable  utuations. 

a.  Spedet  of  Satniuciu  Mimging  lo  Ihit  Suidmiian,  nolyel  intradticrd. 
%palmitnUM  UBk  (Dm-(  VIH.,  3.  p.  4JT.1  li  iDUJn  o(  the  Iiliod  sC  PiJnu,  in  tbe  Caniirlea,  Bad 

■  uKilti  or  whlch  vrr;  litUe  ii  knowD. 

S.  imlcdu  P«1,  £.iubi]riniaiiw.e/A:*Jenlr.,liiRatiT(ori(exl«.witbiiuffniUesu(tMB, 

MuttwniH,  li 


wliteli  It  miy  paHltily  be  onlj  ■  niinj.    It  li  ■»■• 
■t  the  dtrlllHI  of  «in  ft.  whRe  It  ron  frnoi  It  ft. 
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B.  Lemetpitmate.     FhweTt  patiicled. 
■  3.  S.  RACBHO^aA  L.     The  ncemcyria-Jlawered  Eltler. 
.    Ua.ap.,3Se.;Doa-tma.,S.a.t3a.;ljoM.Cft..ei.K3t. 
S.  mcKi^lu  Cam.  £Mf.,  976.  ;  S.  nrvlnl  Tnltfm.,  10S9,  i  Lob.  ICOI..  t.  IS3. 
jMtn.  lcoo,  R»r.,  L  p.  ia  1  N.  Du  Mim.,  1,  l.  S&  i  »iid  our  Ig.  T7T. 
^>ee.  CAar,,  i^c.     Shnibby.    LeaveE  pinnaie. 

Leaflets  5,  membranous,  oblong,  acumi-  ^ 

nated,  aerrateil,unequal  at  the  Inse.     Pe-  K 

tiales  glsbrous.     Panicte  ovate.     Leavee  ' 
pale  green,  pretty  sinooth.     Flowera  of  a   ' 
whitish  green  colour.    Fruit  red  or  scarlet 
when  ripe.  (7)on'i  iMifl.,iii.  n.4a8.)     A 
native  of  the  middle  nnd  south  of  Burope 
and  Siberto,  on  the  mountains ;  where  it 
formB  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  I3ft.  high.    It  wke  intro- ^ 
duced  in  1596,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.   This  tree  has  a  splendid  Hppearance  , 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine,^ 
large,  scarlet  froit.     Captain  8,  E.  Cook, 

who  found  it  in  abundance  in  Spun,  in-  ^ 

fbrms  us  thatthepanicIeBaffruitreseoible  b 

miniature  bunches  of  grBpes  of  the  most 

briiliiint  Ecarlet ;  and  ttiat,  when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  bewjtilul 
wild  &uit  he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  tfaeir  deeply  serrsted 
pinns,  are  also  very  omainental.  It  grows  as  Ireel^  a^  the  comnion  elder, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  coliection ;  though  it  is  very  seldom  found,  In 
British  eardeuB,  of  suiA  a  size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  We  should  thjnk 
it  would  succeed  if  budded  on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is 
abundant  in  many  placea,  plents  m^t  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and 
budded  with  S.  racemdaa,  standard  high.  Price  ot  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  It.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  60  cents. 
Fopirfu. 

■  s.  r.  1  latimUla  Roch  In  Dm.  FL  Ft.  Supn,,  n  jnOOL  —  LnSHi  lnard.     A  nillTa  oTtlw 
PiliUaito  or  thg  Rtalne. 

•  4.  S.  (■.)  PU^BBNS  Michx.     The  downy  Elder. 

IiUiitMcaliim.    Hlchi.Fl  Bor,  Aawr.,  1.  p.  ISl.i  Don-i  MIIL.3.  p.  43S. 

tfiumtma.     S.  mnitB  Baai.  n  Bnr.  AmcT„  l.  p.  S79..  buc  nol  oT  Lln. ;  S.  puUicciu  LaM.  CW. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  5,  membranous,  ovale- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  puhescent,  hut  chiefly  on  the 
under  side.  Panicfe  thyrsoid.  Berries  red.  Flowers  whitish.  Closely  rc- 
sembling  S.  recemdsa,  of  which  it  is  probablv  a  vuriety.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iu. 
p.  438,)  It  is  a  native  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  on  the  highest  mountains, 
as  br  as  the  Saskatchawan.  There  are  planU  in  the  Horticultural  Socie< 
ty's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Measrs.  Ijoddiges. 

•  a.  (rj  p.  i  kiplivliiUiL  —  l^vt*  iMrgM-thMlhoKof  IheipKlet.  LmlletjT.  8lr  W.  J. 
HaokeT  rrcrlvFd  ipKioienl  ttma  tlie  RockT  Monntalni,  nnd  morv  capeclnJly  rmn  Ibv 
Puiac,  [rmukibTerur  the  gtat  ilK  ind  lenglh  of  thdr  leillFti ;  mndftirifiere  lwln( 
ilmMt  conjuntly  ioien  upon  euh  richli^  but  he  Hn,  ■•I  do  nol  Jlnd  Ihu  tbeee,  or 
Ibe  eutem  itite  or  Ihe  ptanC,  rui  in  uiy  ht  be  dlitlniulehed  Itam  1!»  Eunneui  S. 
ncemJi»."  [FL  Bar,  Anur.,  \.  p.S79.)    It  li  b  n»lLie  (rf  Notlh  Ametlc»,  en  tlw  cul 


C.  Lemxt  bifnnnate. 

&  eMSIda  Dfir,,  Donl  Miil.,  3.  p.  «8. ;  PhTtetime  blpinntl 

^/P^A™^» Dec.  Fnid,. 4.  p.  3S3, ;  Fh-jletimw  cochlnchintn 
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aaaa 

nBU'RNUM  L.     The  Vibubnlii.     Un.  Sstt.  Penliindria  TriefuU. 


Deicr^tion,  ^fc.  Shrubs.  Leaves  apaoMle,  petiolate.  CoryiQbg  of  flowen 
termiDal.  Plowera  uBually  white,  but  saaetimes  verg^ng  to  rose  colour. 
Natives  of  Europe,  snd  of  part  of  Asia;  of  easy  culture  aud  propsgatioD 
in  British  eardens.  V.  Lanlaua,  V.  (Tpulus,  and  V.  Tiaat  are  nippoaed  ta 
hsve  been  known  to  the  Oreeks  and  ItomBns.  Virgil  meDtioDB  the  Tibor- 
num,  and  conttnsts  it  with  the  tall  cypress;  but  it  b  uncertain  to  wfatt 
species  bealludes.  Tliegenus  wasdivided  by  Tournelbrt  into  threegeaen: 
Kib6mum,  T^nus,  ond  O^pulus,  wbich  form  our  three  sections. 

5  i,  Ti««s  Tourn. 

SgnOKgKut.    LmtlsDDs,  Pnd,,i,p,aM.;  nbdnium  Jfanct  JMt-.piOiL 
Seci.  Ckar.,  ^r.       Leavet  quite  entire,  or  tootbed,   style  almost  wantiiv ; 
stigmu  3  iessile. 

a   1.   V.Ti^^vva  L.     The  Laurustinus. 
«.    IJn.  Sb.,  383.1  D«  Fnd..  t.  p.  3M  )  Donl  HIU.,  a  p.  438. ,  Ladd.  CU.'cd.  1S3S 
.    r.lmMimtLam.Tl.Fr..%f.m;  ro<at  Timrn.  IiuL,^kn.t.m.;  nau&sri. 
~         ~  ...    ,(.  !.  p.  a>.:  (hc  LmradDF,  wud  BiltTnF,  (nTarrfi  Vlotnc, 

tna,  ■  liiurel,  uxi  (*•■«  tlM  Latin  Duneaf  Itaipluti  tlwmd 

, IVoTii  thc  tuppnltlon  thal  Uiii  itaiub  bdonfnl  to  tfae  luBe  bmili 

nWlli,or  ■■eeltay,    LiirteeniltRr  i(  laurel.ltke. 
—■  ■•™.,  a  t  JI.  i  Bot.  Mmf.,  L  «.  j 

,    ,  Leavea    OTat&«blong, 

quite  entire,  pennanent ;  having  the 
ramifications  of  the  veins  beneath,  aa  well 
aa  the  branchlets,  fiirnished  with  glandu- 
lar  hurs.  Corynibs  flat.  Flowers  white, 
but  rose-coloured  before  expansion,  and 
sometimes  afterwards  for  a  Uttle  time. 
Berries  dark  blue.  (Dan'(  MO.,  iii.  p. 
438.)  A  native  of  the  nouth  of  Europe, 
and  Dorth  of  Africa ;  where  it  is  a  shrub, 
growing  from  8  ft.  to  lOft.  higfa.  It  was 
intToduced  in  1596;  and,  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  London,  continuea  flower- 
ing  from  Decerober  tiil  March. 

•  V.  T.  8  hhia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,ii.  p.  166.;  F.  TinuB  MUl.  Dict.,  No.  4., 

C/iM.  H«/.,i.  p.49.No.  I.;  V.MidAwa  MiU.,Pen.,ini  SdiuUet.Cbu. 
Huf.,  i.  p.49.  No.  ii.  —  Leaves  oval-oblong,  hairy  beneath  and  on 
the  margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  aud 
continue  on  the  shrub  all  the  winter.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Niee.  This  is  very  distinct,  frora  the 
comparative  roundness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the 
leaves  and  branches. 

•  V.  T.  3  tiicida  Ait.,  I.  c.  —  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  ciabrous  on  both 

surfaces,  shining.  The  cymes,  as  well  as  the  nowers  und  leavca, 
are  larger  ihan  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  the 
spring.     When  the  winters  are  .iharp,  the  flowers  are  killed,  uid 
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neveropen  unleaa  theyare  aheltered.  Thia  is  quiteBilistinct  rariety, 
wilh  fewer  and  ntore  epreading  brenches  than  the  commoii  Lind,  and 
much  lafger  leaven,  nhich  are  shiniDg.  There  is  a  subvariety  of  it 
with  leaven  more  or  less  varieeated  with  white.  It  in  a  native 
about  Aigiers,  and  on  Moiint  AtTaa.  A  plant  of  this  variei},  at  fial- 
ruddery,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  near  Bray,  was.  ia  I6S5, 
10  n. bigh, and  ISO  ft.  in  clrcumfeMnce.  (JOah.  Pkil.  Joum., i.  p.  438.) 

■  V.  T.  4  largala  Ait.,  1.  c.,  Clua.  Hist.,  No.  iii.,  with  a  (ig.  —  Leavet 

oblong-lanceolate,  pilose  on  the  mai^B,  as  well  as  on  the  under 
Burlace.      It  ia  a  native  of  Italy,  about  Rome  and  Tivoli,  &c. 

■  V.  T.  5  itrida    Hort.    has  a  somewhat  erect  and  tastigiate  habit. 

There  is  a  handsorae  plant  oF  this  variety  in  tbe  Horticultural  So- 
dety'B  Oarden,  which,  in  I835,was  6ft.  higfa.     There  is  also  a  va> 
rie^tted  subvariety. 
Detcr^Hon,  ^e.     The  laurustinus,  in   ita  difibrent  varieties,  forms  tufted 
truly  evergreen  Bhrubs,  prolific  in  flowers;  and  in  airy  utuations  on  dry  soils, 
where  they  have  room  to  attain  a  large  size,  they  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous  ornaments  of  British  eardens  during  winter  and  early  spring.     They 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  amoke  of  citiea  ;  nevertheless  they  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  front  gardenB  of  small  villas,  froin  5  to  20  miles 
from  the  metropolis;  where  they  are  in  flower  trom   November  till  Apri], 
and  sometimes  also  during  April,  May,  and  June.      Its  blossoins  are  white, 
and  so  abundant  aa  to  give  a  gay  appearance  to  the  plants  even  in  midwinter, 
an  effect  which  is  gTeaCly  heightened  by  the  lively  shuiing  green  of  thefoliage, 
and  by  the  varied  and  picturesque  fornis  of  the  compact  tulUng  of  the  branchea. 
These  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  fbrming  fjower-garden  hedges,  and  Ibr 
varying  the  low  iron  paiisades,  pnlcs,  or  brick  wolls,  which  separote  the  front 
gardens  of  atreet  and  suhurban  housea.     The  leaves,  however,  in  these  cases, 
should  be  removed  as  soon  aa  they  fBll ;  as,  when  the^  dry,  they  have  a  remark- 
ably  fetid  odour.     In  iis  native  country,  the  laurustinua  is  mvariably  found  in 
dry  soils   of  aome   depth  and   substance;  and   it   does   not  appeor   that  it 
deligfats  in  the  shade  ot  other  trees,  hke  the  common  laurel,  the  hully,  and  the 
box.     In  Brinsh  nuraeries,  it  is  frequently,  for  ex- 
pedition's  sake,  increaaed  by  layera  ;  but  all  the  va- 
rieties  are  readily  propagated  by  cutiinga,  tsken  olf 
in  Butumn,  and  planted  in  a  sandy  Boil,  on  a  north- 
em  border.   In  two  yeara,  these  cuttines  will  fomi 
saleable  plants  of  the  smailest  size.      The  variety 
V.  T.  liicida,  bdng  somewhat  more   difGcult  to 
stHke  than  the  o^ers,  is  generally  increased  by 
lajers.      Price  of  plButs,  in  the  London  nursei* 
from  M.  to  \:  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  fi-om  50  c< 
to  2  francs. 


m  belongmg  lo 


$  ii.  \iMfnum  Tourn. 

taDrcPnd..*.fA^:  nbdniiiin  Jf™*  Jfrt*., p.  SOS, 
Sei^.  Char.,  ^c.     Lcaves  deciduous.    All  the  flowers  fertile,  and  equal  in  shape 
and  aize,  eicqit  in  V.  Untaniildea.  Corolla  rotate.     Fruit  oval. 

■  X  2.  F.  LEKT*'ao  L.  TheLentago,  or  pUant-branched,  Vibumum. 
o».  Lln.  ^.  p.  33*. :  !>«■_  PiDiL.  t  n.  r^a^i.  I  nnn'.  Miii  n  „  tin  ■  tjihh  r.t  mi  iihr 
.    Tree  Vtbumum,  Ci 


Entratln^    W" 


■'jli^W^i  ti!"^i  iri  Voi.  n.'      *"'""' 
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Spee.  Char.,  ^e,  Learea  broad-oTate,  acumiaated, 
■faBq)1y  BeiTBted,  glabrous.  Petiolei  with  narrow 
cuHed  iDBTgins.  CoiTinbe  tenninal,  Kxile.  Flowers 
wbite.  Pniit  bUck.  SerraturcB  of  leaTn  faooked  V 
B  little,  and  soinewhBt  cartilaginotis.  {Don^t  Mili., 
iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  North  Americs,  from  New 
Baglaiid  to  CarolinH,  Bmong  bedges  and  on  tfae  i, 
borders  of  wooda;  and  found  throughout  CaDada  ' 
to  the  Saakatchawan  j  fonDina  a  shrub  from  0  ft.  to 
10  ft.  high.  It  wasinlToducedinlT6l,Bnd(iowersin 
July.  tn  British  gardens,  it  tbrms  a  robiiat  ahrub, 
fH-  a  handsome  small  tree,  flowerii^  freel^,  aud  pro- 
ducing  abundance  of  Iruit,  which  isgreedilyeateDby 
birds ;  and,  trom  ihe  smallness  of  its  siie,  and  other  pToperttes,  thia  ■pecies  ia 
«  laj  desirable  one  for  the  pleasure^rounds  of  udbII  suburbaa  ^tdeDi. 
It  is  propagaled  bf  layers,  or  b;  «eeds ;  and  the  two  foUowiDg  aorta  Bppear 
to  us  to  W  nothiug  laore  than  Tarieties  of  it.  Price  of  ptants,  iu  the  Loo- 
doD  nuneriet,  1«.  M.  esch ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  fraac ;  Bndat  New  Yoric,  iS 

•  I  3.  V.  (L,)  muNiFoYiCM  L.    The  Plum-tree-leaved  TibuniuiD. 

tiltnttficatt(m.    L1il9|i..333j  Dm.Pio4.,«p.3SS.;  Doa'iMill.,a[i.44ai  Ledd.  CtL,id.  IU& 

SmSn^.    Wiu.  iScnd.  BiiL.Ltli  Fluk.  Aliii.,L4G.Cti  KI>iIIw,lt.L».iHidtbeDbM 

of  Ihit  ^ucla  In  Vcl.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  4-c,  Leaves  roundish-obovate  and  oval,  glabrous,  rather  ment- 
branouE,  crenately  serrated,  ending  in  a  short  acumen,  Petioles  margtnBte, 
riabrouf.  Cymea  Bessilc  Berries  ovate  or  roundish.  Flowera  white,  •■ 
u  the  rest  of  the  spedes.  Berries  darit  blue.  (Dou't  Mill,,  iii.  p.  440.)  It 
ia  a  nadve  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  hedgea 
and  Gelds ;  and  abo  of  Canada,  obout  Lake  Huron ;  where  it  forms  b  tbrub, 
growiog  to  the  heigfat  of  Sft.  or  lOfi.     It  was  introduced  in  1731,  nod 

[iroducea  ita  flowera  in  May  and  June.  Id  British  gardens,  it  is  gcnerBlly  a 
arge  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to  a  aingle  siem,  a  very  faandsome  small  tree, 
of  canaiderBbledurBbdlity.  Price  of  plants  as  jn  f .  Lentago ;  aod  importcd 
American  seeds  are  U,  per  pocket. 

■  4.  V.  (L.)  pvRiPo^utiii  Foir.     The  Pear-tree-lcaved  Vibumum. 
UtMlficiaiau    Polr.  DlcL,  i.j/.  s%  ;  T>k.  Prai.,  4,  p,  345.  i  Doo^  MUl,  3.  p.  MO. ;  Lod.  CiL  UM. 

Spec.  Chttr.,  S/c.     Leaves  ovate,  acutisfa,  glabrous,  subser- 

rated.    Petioles  amootb.    Corymbs  souiewhat  peduncu- 

late.    Flowers  white.      Bemes  ovate-oblong  and  black. 

Resemblea  ihe   preceding  apecies,  but  ia 

not  so  stragglinE  in  its  growth.     (Don'i 

Mitl.,  iiL  p.  440.)     A  ahrub,  growing  to 

'  the  hei^t  of  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native 

of  Pennsjlvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  on  the 

banks  of  rivera ;  and  flowering  in  May  and 

7  June.     Introduced  in   181S,  and  frequent 

in  coUcctiona. 

m  5.  )'.  (L.)  Hf^DUM  L.     The  Daked<oDr^)MJfif  Viburnum. 

^;  DecProd.,  i.|iL3£S.i  Daa'i  HIIL,3.  p.  4401 ;  Lodd.  Cat,  «d.  ie3& 

!on.,S74.i»DdoiitjS(,  783. 

Spec.  Char.,  j-c.     Leaves  oval-oblong,  aiigular  at  the  base,  bluntish,  with  re- 

volute  obsoletely  crcnulated  margins,  quite  slabrous.     Petioles  beset  «itb 

scale-like  scurf  or  down.    Corymbs  peduncumte,  not  involucrate.    Flowera 

whitish.     Berries  globosc,  black,  or  dark  l)lue.    (Don'i  ilfi//.,  iii.  p.  440.) 


HrMiflcaMat,    Lln.  Sp.,383,  ;  D« 
Smoome,    V.rjiitmatB  Folr. 
Btigrariiiti.    WIU.  Dcod,  Brlt.,  t 
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*  A  nattre  of  Nonh  America,  from  Canada  to 
GeoTciB,  in  awampg,  panicularly  on  a  Bandy  coil ; 
found  about  Quebec,  and  on  the  banlia  of  the 
SaikatcliHwai),  and  of  Newfouadland ;  and  fonn- 
iugashrub,  growingfrom  6ft.  to  lOft.  bi^,Bnd 

Sroducing  ita  flowera  in  Mav  and  June.  Intro- 
uced  in  1758.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  sayB  oT  tbis 
spedes,  tbot  he  cannot  latisfy  hiiUKlf  of  perma- 
oently  distiDguiBhing  charactera  between  it  and 
V.  Lealigo  and  V.  prunifolium. 

A  V.  (!'.)  n,  9  iguamatum ;  V.  Bquamdtum  WUld. 
Enum.,  fVaU.  Dend.  Bnt.,  t.  24.;  aod 
our^.  784. ;  hai  the  Burikce,  midriba,  and 
petiolea  of  the  leaves 
Bcaly  (whence  its 
name),  ond  their  mai^ 
gini  crenate,  Bubden- 
tate.  The  peduncles 
and  pediceU  are  also 
GOrered  with  minute 
femiginousBcales;  and 
the  l^vea  are  smaller, 
and  of  a  bluer  green 
than  thoae  of  T.nildum. 
■  6.  V.  CAssisoiiiEa  L.    The  Cassine-like  Viburnum. 


Spec,  CAoT.,  Ssc.  Leavea  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenatcd,  gla- 
brouB  above,  with  nubrevolute  cdgea.  tJnder  side  of  leaves,  as  well  aa  the 
pedoles,  which  are  keeled,  and  branches,  which  are  tetragonal,  covered  with 
Ecurfy  dots.  Corymba  seaaile.  Flowera  white.  Berriea  ovate,  and  btutsh 
blnck.  (i>aR'(Jiii^,iii.  p.440.)  A  nadve  of  North  America,  trom  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swanips ;  where  it  forma  a  shrub  n-owing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  (t.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  Juae  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1761;  and,  in  firitish  gardens,  attains  the  height  of  lOft.  or  ISft; 
fbnniog  a  handsome  durable  ahrub,  which  increasea  slowly  in  nze  after  it 
is  5ft.  or  Sft.  higfa.  There  are  plants  in  the  Honicultural  Societ/s 
Garden,  and  at  Hessrs.  Loddigea. 

•  I  7.  r.  (c.)  LsrioA^TUN  Wittd.    The  smooth  Vibumum. 


r^ii 


Spte.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  amooth,  remotely 
or  unequally  aerratcd,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  qutte  entire,  glabrau*. 
Brancheatetragonolly  S-edged.andalaoglabrous.  Corymbs  Beaailk  Flowcrs 
white,  Berriea  black.  {BotCt  MiU.,  iii.  p.440.)  A  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  ncar  the  Bea  coaat ;  where  it  forms  a  ahrub,  growmg  to  the  height 
f>f  from  10  fl.  to  14  ft.,  aud  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1724;  and,  in  British  gardens,  is  commouly  left  to  take  the  fonn  of  a 
robust  bulky  abrub ;  but  it  may  readily  be  trained  bto  a  handsome  amall 
tree.    Culture  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

■  X  B.  F.  Lanta'na  L.     Tbe  Waybring  Tree. 

•.,Pk3M.i  Db.  Txai.,^^SBG.i  DodI  Hlll., S. a Ma 


'"^t^f.    .. .... 

li,MilllMra[ 

FIWi.    SnMt, 


,«J 


urj^Ilu,"' 


1  Cin.  £(>(«.,  »S.i   DuHuA 
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Spec.  Char.i  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  rounded,  finely  ser- 
rated,  yeiny,  clothed  beneatfa,  but  more  sparingly  on 
the  upper  side,  with  starry  mealy  pubcscence,  like 
that  on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles.  Cymes 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  of  numerous  crowded  white 
flowers.  Bracteas  several,  small,  acute.  A  low 
treet  with  copious,  opponte,  round,  pliant,  mealy 
branches.  Under  side  of  leares  and  branches  white 
finom  mealy  down.  Berries  compressed  in  an  earty 
state,  red  on  the  outer  side,  yellow,  and  finally 
black,  with  a  little  mealy  astringent  pulp.  (Don^s 
Afi//.,iii.  p.44l.) 

Varie^t. 

m^i  y.L.2  grandifdUa  Ait.,  V.  L.  Iatifl51ia  Lodd,  Cat.,  has  leaves  larger 

than  those  of  the  species,  and,  according  to  some,  ought  to  constitute 

a  separate  species  itseif.  (See  No.  10.) 
tt  ¥  V.  jL.  3  /olat  vanegdtit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white 

and  yellow. 

DetcnptumyS^c.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  in  low  woods  and  hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  Li  a  state 
of  culture,  in  good  free  soil,  it  forms  ahandsome,  durable,  small  tree,  18  ft.  or 
20  ft.  in  height;  with  lai^e  broad  leaves,  and  ample  heads  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fniit,  at  first  gjreen,  aflerwards  red,  and  finally  black. 
The  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
considered  by  some  as  refreshing  and  astringent.  The  leaves,  in  autumn, 
die  off  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  the  bark  o£  the 
root  is  used  to  make  birdlime.  The  tree  srows  rapidly  when  young,  often 
producing  shoots  5  f^.  or  6  ft.  long,  from  stoob  in  coppice  woods ;  but  becoming 
stationary  when  it  has  attained  uie  height  of  12ft.  or  15  fl.,  which  it  does  in 
5  or  6  years.  Li  Germany,  the  shoots  of  one  year  are  employed  in  basket- 
making,  and  for  tying  faggots  and  other  packages ;  and  those  of  two  or  three 
years  old  are  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  white  aod  hard, 
and  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes  m  tumin^  and  cabtnet-making.  Li 
Switzerland,  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  ink.  The  following  beautiful  lines  on 
this  tree  are  by  William  Howitt. 

"  Wayfaring  treel  wbat  «ncient  cltim 
Hut  thou  to  that  ri^t  pleasant  name  t 
'Wa*  it  that  •ome  fiunt  pilgrim  oame 

Unhopedly  to  thee, 
In  the  brown  deierfs  weary  vrmj, 
Mld  toil  and  thirrt'i  consuming  swaj, 
And  thcre.  as  'neath  tbj  ahade  he  lay, 

Blest  the  wayfaring  tree. 

**  Or  if  It  that  thou  loveat  to  ihow 
Thy  coronet»  of  fk>agrant  snow, 
like  life*i  ipontaneoua  Joys  that  flow 

In  patht  by  tboutanda  hctX  ? 
Whate^er  it  be.  I  love  it  weil ; 
A  name,  metbuiks,  tbat  surely  fell 
From  po(Bt,  in  aome  erening  ddl, 
Wandering  witb  flmciet  sweet** 

Book  qr  tt«  Semmmt,  p^  11& 

Plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
coppices  and  hedges,  and,  to  save  room,  should  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  in  the  rot- 
inc^ound,  like  haws ;  for,  if  sown  immediately  afler  oeing  gatbered,  they 
wOl  not  come  up  for  18  or  20  months. 

A  S  9.  r.  (L.)  LANTANoi^ES  Mtchx,    The  Lantana-Iike  Vibumum,  or 

American  Wajnfaring  Tree. 

UaUificatioH.     Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  179. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pwSBS. ;  Uook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.»  L 

Pk  »).  i  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 107O. ;  I>on*s  MilL,  S.  p.  44L 
a^noimnet.    ?  V.  Lanttoa  j8  grandifbUa  AiL  Hori.  Kew.,  ea.h%  ftl  l.  p.  SSt;   K.  «andilbliam 

Smuh  in  JUet't  Cifckt  Ko.l4 ;    V.  LantlLna  /S  cauad£nsii  Pert.  fficl.,  1.  v-  «7. ;  HolM  Bmh, 

En^rtnimgt.    Bot  Cab.,  1 1070. ;  and  tmftg.  78a 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  roundish^cor- 
ilate,  abniptly  acuininated,  unequally  a 
■dTBted;  serTBtureiiBwiiless.  BrBoches, 
petiolea,  and  aerves  of  leaves  clothed    . 
with   powdery  tonientuin.     Corymbs 
tenniaal,  almost  sesaile.    Fniit  ovate.  t 
(DotCt  MUl.,  iii.  p.44l.)     The  outer  1 
flowers  of  the  corymbB  are  abortive  \ 
aad  radiBnt ;  a  circumBtaiice,  aa  Sir  W.    V 
J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few  ^^ 
botaoists.   The  berries  are  at  flrst  red, 

but  at  lensth  become  black.  In  North  America,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  hobble  ouik.  It  is  very  lifce  y.  LBntina,  but  is  of  more  faumble  erowth, 
and  the  leavcs  are  Itu-ger,  and  tomentoBe.  A  shrub,  a  natire  of  Nonh 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  principally  in  the  foresta  called  Beech 
Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron ;  and  Bowering  in  June  and  July. 
In  general  appearance,  it  «o  closely  resembleB  F.  Lantina,  aa  to  leave  litUe 
douDt  in  our  minds  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  are  plants  in 
the  HotticukurB]  Society's  Oardcn,  and  in  Mesars.  Loddigea'B  BH>oretum. 
•  10.  V.  (i„)  dahu'bicuii  PaU.     The  Dahurian  Vibumura. 

UaimiaaiiM.    PiU-  FL  B».  p.  ».;  Dec  Frod.,  4.  p.3B.!  D«i'i  MIU.,  3.|l«4S.)  Lodd.  Ctl., 

aMmmit.  Lonlan  naig6Hcii  Patt.  FL  Bna.,  1.  t ».  C  t  S8.  £  F.  O.,  OmtL  AC,  3.  t  tt.  i 
^uidiiiltiCMLam 

EntraitMgi.    rta.Fi.Boa.,t.Sa.,v,i^Bg.tF.O.;Gm^m.,i.l.aS. 

Spee,  C^ar.,  4-c-  Leaves  ovate,  somewhBt  cordate  at  the  baae,  crenately  ser^ 
rated,  b^et  with  at«llate  down,  as  well  aB  the  bmnchlets.  Corymbs  dicho- 
tcxnouB,  few-flowered.  C^rollas  tubular,  somewhat  tunnel-chaped,  bluntly 
5-toothed.  Benr  5.«eeded  (ex  Palt.,  ed.  1.);  1-seeded,  atfirst  red,  but  at 
length  becoming  black  Mid  Bweet  (ex  PaU„  ed.  3.).     Allied  to  V.  LtmtilDa. 


1785.     There  are  planls  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  in  ihe 
arboretum  of  Messrs,  Loddiges. 
■  11.   r.  (?L.)  coTiNiFoViuH  D.  Doa.      The  Cotinus-Ieaved  Vibumum. 

d.n.  Nip,  I.  |l]«1.  l  DBC.Prgd.,*.|i.aj7.i 
""^  L  ■»"  itrjlg.  7S7.  tnm  Uw  plinl  In 


a  Hoileulnini  SaciM)'! 


Migrawnft.    B«.  Rtg.,  L  1650.  i  •»!  our ., 
CudHI,  ud  Jt(.  TSS.  from  the  Bot  Heg. 

^>ec.  CAor.,  ^.  Leaves  roundish  oval,  quite  entire,  dothed  with  Btellate 
tomentum  on  both  Burfaces.grey  beneath,  as  well  as  thebranches.  Corymbs 
termina],  woolly.  Rowera  white.  {Dob'*  MiU.,  iii.  p.44l.)  A  Bhrub, 
'  e  of  Nepal,  at  ^gg 

n  Ihe  Hima- 

layas,  at  the  height  of 

frwm  SOOOft.  toTOOO 

fL,  SCN.lat.     Intro-^ 

d  uced  b  to  British  gar-  G 

dens  in  183S,  or  be- 

fore;  andfloweriDs  in  : 

the  Horticultural  8o-  I  ^ 

ciety'sOardeninApril  j 

and  May.   In  general  J 

Bppearance  it  closely 

resembles  F.Lantina; 

but   the   flowers   are     ^^■r— 

much  iarger,  and  more 
tmted  with  ^nk ;  and  oeitheT  fiat  nor  bell-shaped,  but  of  adistinct  ubconical 
Ggure.  (_Sot.  Seg.,  t.  16A0.)    Notwitbstandii^  tbese  pointa  of  ilifireDce, 
wfl  still  think  it  only  a  variety  of  F.  Lantibia. 
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m  12.  F.  dsntaH>um  lAn.    The  toolhedrleaved  Viburauin. 

Ueni&teatkm.   Un.  Spu,  p.  384. :  Dec  Piod.»4.  a  S96. :  Don*s  WXL,  &  pi  Ml. ;  Lodd.  GbL,  ed.  1896L 
S^moMjfmet.    V.  dfnlihnn  lAclduin  AiL  Hort.  Kew.,  L  pl37S.  ;   F.  *bi»*^t"i  gUb^UuinAruA*.  FL 

Bor.  Amer.^  I.  p.  179i ;  Arrow-wood j  Viome  denteeu  Fr. 
Emgrmfimgt.    Jaoq.  Hort.  Vind.,  1. 1 3&  s  WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  1 96. ;  wd  ourjllcv.  789.  aad  TSa 

4^c.  CAor.,  «^c^.    Partly  glabrous.    Leaves  ovate, 

aiid  nearly  orbicular,  plicate,  coarsely  and  dentately 

serrated,  with  the  nerves  thick  and  feathered,  gla- 

r^^g  brous  on  both  surfaces.     Cymes 

or  corymbs  pedunculate.    Berries 

small,  and  nearly  globose,  of  a 

dark  blue  colour,  and  crowned  by 

the  calyx.    In  North  America,  the 

tree  is  known   by  the   name  of    ^ 

arrow-wood.  (^D<m't  Mill,,  iii.  p.   V^ 

441.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North  ^ 
Americay  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  in  mountain  woods ;  and  also 
in  Mexico,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  fl.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1763;  and,  though  it  flowers  in  British 
gardeas,  it  does  not  very  frequendy  ripen  fruit  there. 

Varietiet,  In  the  arfooretucp  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  plants  named  V.  d. 
pubetcenty  V.  d.  folnt  vanegdtit,  V.  acummdtum^  V.  longifoKum,  and  V. 
numt^num,  which  are  either  varieties  of,  or  identical  with,  uas  species. 

•  13.  V.  (d.)  pubb^scbns  Purth.    The  downy  Vibumum. 

Idemiifteaiiom.    Punh.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  202. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  a2& ;  DoD*t  MUL,  SL  p.  Ml. 
Sgmom^mes.     V.  dentktum  /3  pab6«cien«  Au.  Hori.  Kew.,  1.  p.  168. ;    V.  dentlutum  ■emMnmentbram 

Miek.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  I7a :  V.  tomentbmim  Rqfin.  Med.  Rep.,  2.  p^  8601 ;  V.  vUldium  Jt^Sn.  *i 

Detf.  Joum.,  L  p.  228.;  K  Raitamqvidiium  ScbulteB  Syst,&  p.  690. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  oo  short  petioles, 
coarsely  serrate-toothed,  villous  beneath,  with  the  nerves  feathered  and 
prominent.  Corymbs  [>edunculate.  .  Fruit  small,  ovate.  Flowers  wbite. 
This  shrub  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  V.  den^tum.  (Don*t  MiU.,  iiL 
p.  441.)  A  shrub,  3  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced 
m  1736,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

•  14.    V.  (d.)  Ni^TiDUM  Ait.    The  shhnn^^eaved  Vibumum. 

Idemmcaiiom.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  pi  97L ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  801 :  Dec.  PlrodL,  4^  p.  3Kl  ; 
Don*iMiU.,a{i^44a 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shining  above, 
obsoletely  serrated  or  entire.  Branches  tetragonal.  A  low  shrub,  with 
small  leaves.  Flowers  white.  {DoiCt  Miil.,  iii.  p.  440.)  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  sandy  barren  woods ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
growing  from  Sft.  to  4fl.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced 
m  1758. 

A.  Hardy  Speciet  ofYib&mum  beUmgmg  to  the  Sedion  Yibumum,  notyet 

introduced. 

V.  pmmcidtitm  Hamilt  in  D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  148.,  it  a  natiTe  Ot  Nepal,  with  oraMloog 
losvet. 

V.  aemnimdium  WaU.  {Dec.  Prod.,  4w  p.  385.)  is  a  naUve  of  Uie  NeeUgberry  Mountaina,  with  dUptic 
IfiftTe^  cloaeiy  reaembUng  tboie  of  the  preoeding  «peciea. 

V.  elUptieum  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S80.,  ia  a  native  of  Noith  America,  on  the  baolciof  tbe 
Columbia,  growing  to  tbe  beight  of  4  ft.,  with  elliptic  leavet,  about  2  inches  long. 

V.  mervbtum  D.  Dun  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  141.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  doaelv  reaembling  V.  Lantina 

V.  cord^bOum  WalL  (Der.  />rodL,-4.  p.327.)  ia  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  heort-ebapod  acuminatcd 
leaves,  4  in.  long,  and  2  ia  broad. 

V.  MulULha  Bam.  in  D.  Dom  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  141.,  ic  a  native  of  Nepal,  wlth  ovate-acnminated 
leavei. 

V.  stelldium  WaU.  {Dec.  Prod.,^.95n.)  isa  nativeofNepal,withovate.cordateleaves,andBcaxiei 
berriea.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  80  ft . 

V.  inooiucrtHum  WalL  {Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337.)  has  ovat»4icuminatcd  leaves,  and  Is  also  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  hdffht  of  ft-om  4  ft  to  6  ft. 

V.  er&raifi  Thunb.  FL  Jap.,  p.  124.,  has  broad  ovate«acuminated  leaves ;  and,  in  Ji^ian,  is  a  shrub 
ftom4ft.to6ft.  bigb. 


CHAP.  LXIIl.  CAPRirOLIA  CE«.       riBU^RNUH.  tOS9 

B.  HatfJiardg  Spedei  of  Wib&nam  helmigmg  lo  iht  Seciion  VAinumi. 
y.  ofiiraaaiMHa  Kb-,  V,  Unint  Z«*.,  CoFia  tanao- 
VtnwaukK^nL  («M«ir.,t.«9&ionilaur£r. 791.1  Tli« 
uan*r«n(nnni,fUbniiu,uil«uiacmui  udthaloiKn 
-MlcirlthtbticmlortbiiHarincafttenu.  Tlie  b«Tts 
■ntidwiiaiUMirb«lntsilM,l)iUiilmMhtii«)l>*caiiB  70 
hUcUib  ind  ■hinlni:  tlltTinlwdtd.inJcmnitd  Inthe  " 

iolMa  «rtb<  BilTiwblch  *n«rMt    It  {•  ■  nitln  «r  CMu, 


I  in  IBIB,  ind  tawm  In  FkbniUT. 
.  .._.,wh«re  llie  hiU  iidtjiWid  mSctent 
dnrhi*  wlnt«.  PluU  hire  itood  aut  tn 
Eln|V1l«d,   -  "  -  ■      ■ 


QiItUI^  MurHrr,  Kbiri  nuiq, 
Horecnltuni  aoAttrt  auden, 

their  bisndiR  tr  -^ 

bll  lo  vrin;  up ' 

^hi  otBtl.  0T61S.  aluu^TC  of  thr  ■duUi'^! 


itidL^(ludul«ly  denU. 

h.    CorjriBbi  dlnuiceie, 

A  Jhrub^  ■  lutlM 

Cypulus  Tourn. 

.    Toum.  IiiB.,(.77A;  Dec,  PiDd.,i.p.3iR.i  Hiuch  Hrth.,p.«(is, 
Srct.  Char.     Outer  flowers  of  the  corymbs  redianc  and  stcrile,  much  lai^er 
than  tfae  rest,  which  are  fertile.   Seed  obcordate.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.448.) 
Learea  moslly  3-lobed,  Bnd  deciduous. 

■   15.  F.  (XpiiLUs  L.     The  Guelder  Roae. 
IdfMjfeatiat.    Lln.S|i.,3U;  Dec.Frod.,  4,Ti.3i&i  Don'i  UU].,3.  p.4tt.  1  Lodd.  CaL,  ed  I«M. 
Stmamtrma.    F.  loHtun  Laai,  R  fV.,  3.  p  363.  -,   0'pulu>  iluidultaui  jroiKit  StetA.,  p,  ios. :  ffpu. 

Iiu  AitfS*iL,4Sa,  Dm  Ha*kATi.,9.  t.  I&j   SunbaFui  equAUn  BatK  />ii.,  U6.,   TVnr  hG. 

lOtK.,    jr^  r>^-B.DinT  1    Huih  Rlder.  Rw  FJder.  WUn-  Rlriar.  v(„..i.Jnhi_'i.nu^ 

d>Eunp*,  Fr,; 


r  lunwed  reKmUuice  twtween  U 
11  Him.  Aih,  1. 1. 16. 1  K  Du  Hn 


Vabr.,  S.r.mi.1  Huih  Elder,  Kctt  Elder,  WUer  Eldet;  v{i>nie.OMe^  1-OUer 

■. j  BciiwMiir-'-   ■" — "■  "' — >■-'•■—  "-I — ■--" "--  ■ 

Inwof  Iheplnili,  uid  llme  oritic  pnriir.' 
Btt,  «ilMi.    Bi^  Bol,,t3ai.i  >IiI]>ii.lVm.,  L 

ttaai  uid Bur jfe, 7S«. 
%>ec.  Char.,  S^c.     Quite  glabrous  in  eTen- 

port.    Lraves  broad,  3-lobed,aeuiQinated, 

unequally  Berrated,  veiny.    Petiolea  beset 

with  glauds  towards  the  top,  and  serera] 

oblong    leafy  appendages    lower   down. 

Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  wtth    linear 

bi^ctess;  with  several  of  the  iHBreinal  i 

flowers  dilated,  flat,  radiant,  and  wltnout 

stamens   or  pisti]s.      Berriea    etliptical, 

br^ht  red,  very  juicy,  but  bitter  and  nau- 

seous.       Seed    comprciued.      Bronches 

smooth,  green.     Leaves  bright  green  in 

suininer,    but    in    autmnn    BsauminB  a 

beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue,  like  otner 

Buropean    species   of   genera    that    are 

principBlly  American ;    such  as  CVimus, 

Shus,  Qu^uB,  &c,  i  and  of  which  the 

Amcrican  species  have  the  same  quality. 

Flowers  white,  Berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  (Don't  Afill.,in. 
p.  442.)  A  shrub.orlow  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6ft.  to  I8ft., 
in  a  wild  atate,  and  highcr  in  gardens.     It  is  founifthrougfiout  Europe,  and 

Sart  of  Asia,  in  moist  hedges  and  awampy  thickets ;  flowcring  in  May  and 
uue.   Tt  is  Irequent  in  Britain,and  alao  in  Sweden,aB  (ar  north  as  lat.  61°. 
Faiietiei. 

•  V.  O.  2  ilirilu  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  328,,  Don'g  Mill,,  iii.  p.  +42.  j    V.  O. 
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rdfieum  Rann,  et  SchuU.  Syst,^  tL  p.635.»  and  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  1636, 
Afior.  DeL,  ii.  t.  5.  and  6.  The  Snow-ball  Tree,  or  Guelder  Roae ; 
Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pdlotte  de  Neige,  Boule  de  Ndge,  Poire  moUe, 
Fr.i  Schneeballe,  Ger. — The  specific  name  roseum  is  applied  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  flower8,and  not  because  of  theu*  colour. 
m  y.  O.  S/ofiw  vanegdtu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaTOi  vari<^ed 
with  white  and  yeliow. 

Description,  ^c.  The  Guelder  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  remarkal^e  for 
the  bcautv  of  its  flowers;  but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  Septembery 
and  which,  towards  the  middie  of  October,  assume  a  beautiful  pink,  almost 
coni[)ensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  point  of  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  both  die  ofl*  of  a  fine  red  on  the  first  approacn  of  firost.  Tbe 
snow*ball  tree,  or  the  Guelder  rose  ( T.  0,2  sterilis),  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  whence  its  name ;  tfaough 
Gerard,  speaking  of  it,  says,  **  It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  the  flowcrs  are  th&e 
doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  thought."  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  omamental  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  that  can  be 
planted  in  a  pleasure^ound :  *'  le  plus  eclatant  qu*on  connaisse,"  as  it  is  said 
m  the  Nouvettu  Du  Hamel,  Li  a  shrubbery,  as  Cowper  beauttfully  describes 
it,  the  Guelder  rose  has  a  striking  appearance,  rising 

«tsll, 

And  Uirowing  up  into  Uie  darkeit  gloom 
Or  nei^bounng  ciuiew,  or  more  Mble  jew, 
Her  unet  slobct,  liglit  as  the  foamy  surf 
Tluu  the  wmd  wew  tnm  tbe  broken  «sve** 

On  the  lawns  of  small  gardens,  and  trained  up  with  a  single  stcm,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  small  trees ;  coming  mto  flower  soon  2her  the  scarlet 
hawthom,  the  Scotch  labumum,  and  the  purple  lilac  The  fi*ult  of  the 
species  is  eaten  in  8weden ;  where,  and  in  Russia,  the  youDg  shoots  are  roade 
into  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes,  and  handles  for  whips.  Failas  informs  us  that, 
in  Siberia,  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour,  and  a  spirit  «tistilled  firom 
thcm ;  or  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten  as  food,  though 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  tne  berry  have  a  very  fetid  odour.  In  British  gardens, 
the  species  is  propaAted  by  seed,  and  the  variety  by  layers.  The  price  of 
plants  is  the  same  as  for  V,  Lantana. 

A  16.  V,  (jO,)  iicERiFoYiuM  L,    The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Roae. 

Iden^fieaUom.    Lin.  Sfx,  S8& ;  Purrii  FL  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  90Sw }  Dec.  Prod..  4^  p. SS7.i  Hook.  Fl 

Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  flSa ;  Doo*b  MUL.SL  p.  ^iSL 
Engrtumg».    Vent.  Hort  Ceis.,  1 71 ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 118. ;  and  amjlg.  793L 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Branchlets  and  petioles  pilose.  Leaves  ^J^^  793 
ovate-cordate,  usually  34obed,  acuminated,  sharply  and 
loosely  serrated,  downv  beneath.  Petioles  glandless, 
and,  when  young,  stipulaceous  at  the  base,  and  rather 
tomentose.  Corymbs  terminal,  pedunculate,  not  ra- 
diant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  black,  oval,  and  com- 
pressed.  {DotCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  fit>m  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  rocky 
mountainous  situations ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  from 
4ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1736;  and,  judging  from  theplants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,and  at  Messrs.  Lod-  ^.  ^ 
diges'8,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V,  O^pulus.     5Pk* 

m  17.  V,  (O.)  ORIENTA^LE  Pall.    The  Eastem  Guelder  Rose. 

» 

Idemfficaikm,    Pitt  Ron.  1 58.  f.  H. ;  Dec.  Prod.,4  pi  aSS.;  Bieb.  Fi  Twr.,  L  p.  2421 ;  Don*ilCilL,& 

pi  44fi. 
Svnonyme.    O^pului  orientilia  fblio  unpliMinio  tridentkto  Tottm.  Cor..  p.  48. 
Engranng.    PaU.  FL  Rom.,  1 5&  f.  H. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^.  LoiTet  S-lobed,  acttmiiMtcd.  coanelv  aod  Iduntly  toothed.  Petiolce  glandlci^  gto- 
brous.  Connnbt  tcnninal,  not  radiant  Ruit  oUonff,  oompceMed.  Flowen  wbit&  Seed  otaI, 
Ainiiabed  wlth  two  channelt  oo  botbgidea,  as  in  K  Lantina.    Very  like  tbe  pieeedlDg  ^Mde^ 


Z^'W^^' 
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(Dtm*iMilL,  UL  pi  itt.)  A  natiTe  of  Georgia,  in  AsiA  Minor,  In  woodf,  on  the  mountain*,  ftc ; 
whoro  it  fonnf  aihnib  growing  to  the  height  of  flram  6ft.  to  10  ft.»  flowering  in  JiUy.  1t  waa 
introduced  in  18S7 ;  but  we  hare  not  aeen  a  piant 

•  18.  V.  (O.)  OxYCo'ccos  Purth,    The  €ranbeiTy</rt(tM  Guelder  Rose. 

Idemt^leaUom.    Punh.  FL  Amer.  Scpt,  L  n. 908. ;  Dec  Prod.,lp.3n.;  Don*»  MUL,  &  pc 448. 
Si^mam§fiHe9.     V.  opulaUet  UlUd.  Cat.,  S8. ;    f^.  trilobum  Marm.  Arb., pkl6B. ;   V.  O^pulut  ameri. 
ctaa  AU.  Bofi.  Kev.,  1.plS7& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  LeaTes  3-lobed,  acute  behind,  3-nerved.  Lobes  diyaricate, 
aauminated,  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated.  Petioles  glandular.  Cymes 
radiant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  subglobose,  red,  of  an  agreeable  acid, 
resembling  that  of  cranberries,  for  which  they  are  a  very  good  substitute. 
Very  like  the  V.  0'pulus  of  Europje.  {DofCt  Mi/l.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  ^orth  America,  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle ;  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowers  in  July.  In  British  gardens  this  species  is 
commonly  seen  as  a  bush ;  and  at  Syon  and  Kew,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  plaots  of  it  12ft.  high  and  upwards; 
but,  if  it  were  planted  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  or  in  an  arboretum,  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  it  wouid  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree,  conspicuous  in 
July  from  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers,  and  in  September  from  its 
large  bunches  of  red  ftuit. 

Vaneiy. 

m  V.  (O.)  O.  2  nibmtegrifbHus  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  281.,  Don's 
B^.,  iii.  p.  442.  —  Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

m  19.  r.(0.)  bdu'le  Pursh.    The  edible^s^ut/^^/  Chielder  Rose. 

Idenlifieatkm.    Puxth  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  903b ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  388. ;  Don*s  Mia,  &  pi  448. 
Sgmom^me.    V.  O^puiua  eddlis  Uichx.  FL  JBor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  180. 

Spec.  Char.^Sfc.  Leaves  3-lobed,  blundsh  behind,  and  3-nerved.  Lobes  very 
short,  denticulately  serrated ;  serratures  acuminated.  Petioles  elandular. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  rachant.  A  smaller  and  more  upri^ht  shrub  than 
the  preceding  species.  The  berries  of  the  same  colour  and  size ;  but,  when 
completely  npe,  more  aereeable  to  eat,  and  firequently  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  cranberries.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  r.  Oxyc^ccos, 
except  in  the  broader  base  of  the  leaf.  iDon't  MUl.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  irom  Canada  to  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  rivers; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  from  5ft.  to  lOft.  in  height,  flowering  in  Jidy.  It 
was  introduced  in  1812. 

•  20.  V.  (O.)  mo'llb  Michx.     The  aoMeatfed  Guelder  Rose. 

Ideni^fieaihm.    Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  18a ;  Dec  Prod.,  4^  p.  888. ;  Don*i  MUL,  &  p.  448. 
Sfmomgfme.    V.  alnil?Mum  MinraA.  Arh,,  pl  IGSL 

apee.  Char.y  4r.  LeaTes  nearly  orbicular.  oordate,  pUcate,  toothed.  cather  tomentoie  beneath  ftom 
very  soft  down.  Fetiolca  rather  glandular,  oorymns  radiant  Frult  obloogAyTate.  Flowcfa  white. 
Berrtci  red.  Baric  deciduout.  very  like  V.  Oxyc6ccos,  and,  perhnn,  oniy  a  variety  of  it  (Doii*« 
UtlL.  iii.  pi  448.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Kentucliy,  near  iMnTille^  Tennefwe,  and  Upper 
CaioUna,  in  bedgef ;  where  it  forms  a  thrub  growing  to  the  ndghtof  ftom  6ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flower. 
ing  in  June andJuIy.  It ii  said  to  haTe  been introduced  in  1819 ; but we  have noTer seen  a |riant 
ofit 

A.  Speciet  qfVib&mwn  belonging  to  the  Secfion  (ypulut,  not  yet  introduced. 

V.  mUeroeSrtmm  Cham.  et  Schlecht  in  LlnnsBa,  5.  p.  170.,  is  a  natlTe  of  South  Mezico»  with  leaves 
Ukc  ttaose  of  a  filbert  and  black  ftiiit 


V.  polpedrpmm  WaU.  (IXm'*  MUL.  S.  p.  43&)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  cordate  leaTcs,4— 5in. 
loDg,  and  3  in.  broad,  growing  to  the  heignt  of  6ft.  to  8 ft 

VJemtimdriemm  Ham.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nepi,  p.  148.,  Is  a  natlve  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of 
r.  nOdum,  and  the  flowers  of  F.  dah&ricum.  < 

V.  gramdmrum  WalL  {Dee.  Frod.,  4.  pi  329.)  is  a  naUve  of  Nepal,  with  dUptlc,  acuminated  leares, 
In  terminal  Dracteate  oorymbs 

V.  embieoeme  WalL  (Dec.  Prod.,^^. 399.)  is  a  natiye of  Nepal,  Tery  nearly  altied  to  the preceding 
species. 

V.  coritceum  Btum.  BUdr.,  pi  656.,  Don's  MilL.  a  p.  443.,  has  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated 
leavei^  and  tenninal  fiasti^ateoorymba.    It  is  a  natlTe  of  Java,  in  woods  on  the  hl^er  mountains. 

Several  otker  speetee  are  enumerated  in  Don*s  UtUer,  p.  443.,  as  belng  natives  of  Jiqian,  Imt  not  suf. 
fleiently  known. 

3z  2 
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SeCt.  II.       LoNICE^RJ?y#?. 

Genus  III. 

r'\ 

DIERVI'LL^  Toum.    The  Dirrvtlla.    Lin,  Sysl.  Pentandria 

Monog^nia. 

Ueni^fieatkm.    Toum.  Act  Ac.  Fir.,  1706,  t  7.  f.  1. ;  Un.  Hort  Cliff.,  p.  6S.  t.  7. ;  Jum.  Gea,  Sll.  s 

Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. 
Sf/noiwmts.     Lonicera  ip.  LM.  Om. ;    Welgeia  TbuDb.  FL  Jaa,  p.  &  ;   WeigMrVi  Ptem  Ench.,  1. 

p.  17ii..  cx  It  Br.  in  Wall.  Pl.  Aaiat,  1.  pi  15. 
DnrfeaHoH.    Named  by  Toumefort,  In  compUment  to  M.  DiermUe,  a  Finendi  surgeon,  who  «aa  tbe 

Hnt  to  introduce  D.  canad^nsii  Into  Europe. 

Deicr^tion,  ^c.    Erect  deciduous  shrubs,  of  easy  culture. 

*  l.  D.  CANADE^NSis  WiUd,    The  Caoadian  Diervilla. 

Uentifie&ikm.    WiUdL  Enum.,  1.  p^  889. :  Dea  Prod,  4.  p.  m ;  Donli  MiiL,  3.  p.  444 

Lonicera  Dierrllbi    Un.  Ifat  Med.,  p.  6&,  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  1796L ;   D.  Toumeflktfi 


Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  t.  n.  107. ;  D.  htnnilis  Pen.  Enek.,  1.  p.  914.,    and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 
D.  latea  Pttnk  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  Pl  168. ;  D.  trtflda  Metnek  «fa  '       ~     "  ..      .    _     - 


D.veMdUnMl9DmR4 
Arh.^  1. 1  87. 
Engravhigs,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1796. ;  Du  Ham.Arb.,1.  t  87. ;  Schmldt  Baum.,t  11&  ;andour>^.  79^^795. 

Spec.  Char,,  Spc,    Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  anii,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  glabrous.    Flowers  yellow.    Fruit  a  dry  brown  capsule. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  ot  this 
plant,  difiering  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves.  Root 
creepine,  throwing  up  snckers.  (Ihm*» 
Mill,  ui.  p.  444.)  A  native  of  Carolina, 
New  England,  and  Newfoundland,  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  muontains ;  where 


it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  heiffht  of  3fl.  or  4ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  of  the 
easiest  cuiture  in  almost  any  soii ;  and  it  muhiplies  abundantly  by  suckers. 

App.  i.     Species  qf  DierviUsL  not  yet  introduced, 

D.JapAnica  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  SSO. ;  Welgela  )ap6nica  Tkmtb. ;  is  a  native  of  Japan,  witfa  onle 
acuminated  leavet,  and  the  coroUa  purple. 

D.  corteAuis  Dec  Prod..  4.  p.  390. ;  Welgela  coTKtetu  nmtb. ;  Weigtlia  caim6ntaM  Pers. ;  ia  a 
natiTe  of  Japan,  elocely  aUled  to  the  preoeding  aort 

Genus  IV. 

[ 


llLilUlA! 


LONrCERil  Desf.    The  Lonicera,  or  Honeysuckle.    Lin.  Sytl. 

Pentandria  Monog5'nia. 

Ideni^fieatUm.    Deaf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  p  ISa  ;  Lam.  111.,  t  150. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi  33a ;  Don*s  MI1I.,  S. 

p.  44«. 
Sjfnonyme$.    1jon\cera  sp.  Lin.,  and  many  authors  ;  Caprifbiium  and  Xyldsteum,  Jmm.  Gm.,  p.  912.  4 
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XyUkteutt,  aprifOUum,  CI»iiueo6rMU«,  Perlol^menuiD,  Timm.  /lu/.,  t.  37&  aDd  J7ft :  Ch|trifbUuin 
Kod  Lonlcero,  Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst ;   Ijonicera  nnd  Xyl6»teuin,  Torrf^  Pl.   Un .  Sl. ;    Chftvre- 
fcuUle,  FV. ;  Geinblitt,  Honeigfolume,  and  Lonlcere,  Ger. 
Derimtiom.    Named  alter  Adam  Lontcer^  a  Oeiman,  vho  was  born  In  1528,  and  died  in  1556.  There 
wat  another  Lcmlcer,  John,  who  wrote  comment*  on  Dioecorldeib 

Detcnption,  ^c,  Twining  or  erect  shnibs,  natives  of  Europey  the  north  of 
Afirica,  Asia,  and  America.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  and  varieties 
are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens,  in  common  garden  soil ;  and  they  are 
all  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  layers.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  higbly  fragrant  and  i^q^ 

omamental;  and  that  of  the  common  European  honey- 
suckle  is  supposed  to  bave  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  omaments  of  Orecian  architecture  (ftg.  796.) 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  6^.  to 
2t.  6^.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ; 
and  at  New  York,  from  26  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

Thegenus  Lonfcera  of  Linnseus  was  separated  by  Rcemer  and  Schultes  into 
the  genera  Lonicera  and  Cbprif6lium ;  but  they  were  reunited  by  De  Candolle, 
whose  arrangement  has  been  foUowed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occasion.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows :  — 

Caprifdlium,    Plants  twining.     Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 
Xtflosteum.    Plants  twining  or  erect.     Flowers  axillary. 

§  i.  Caprifblium  Dec. 

Uent^kaUom.    Dec  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  270. :  Prod.,  4.  p.  3S1.  ^ 

Symmifmet.    CBprifbUum  Ju$t.  Oen,,  il2.,  Ram.  et  SckuU.  SysL,  5.  pi  19. ;  Lonfccra  Torr.  FL  Uii. 

St ,  1.  pk9M.,  but  not  of  SchuJt 
DeriMtiom.    Jfh>m  caper,A  goat,  and/olratm,  a  leaf;   in  reference  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the 

•peotai ;  or,  as  appean  mucn  more  proboble,  becauae  goata  are  fond  of  browsing  on  lt«  lcavefc 

Sect.  Char.  Berries  solitary,  while  young  3-celled,  but  when  mature  usually 
l-ceUed,  crowned  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  perroanent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Twining  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America ;  all  of  easy  culture, 
and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 

A.  Flowen  ringent,  —  CaprifiUum  Toura.  Inst.,  p.  608. 

^  1.  L.  /'EBiCLY^ifENUH  L.    The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeyttickle. 

UentyUaikm.  Un.  Spi,  pi  847. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^.*»!. ;  Doo*»  MilL,  a  p.  44& 
Sgnaiiimee.  Pericl^menum  Ger.  Emae.xi.  891. ;  Periclfmenura  gernWinicum  Rt».  Mon.  Irr.,  t  ISS. ; 
P.  bortloie  Qetn*  leam.  PieL,  faac.  1.  38.  t  7.  f.  49. ;  CkpilfbUum  Peridfmenum  Ropm.  ei  SchUt., 
5.  pi  flaSL ;  Ckprif^Uum  lylv&Ucum  Lam.  PL  /V.,  &  pi  965. ;  OuirifMium  RaU  ^n..  p.  45&,  Sngi. 
Gard.  Cat,t.S.i  Woodbind;  Chdvrefieuine  des  Boii,  Pr.j  wihfei  gemeinea  Geinblitt,  Ger.;  ge- 
woone  KamperroeUe,  DutcAi  Lcgo  Bmoo,  Ital. ;  Madre  Selva,  Spam. 
Deriaatiom.  Perid^menum,  from  peri.  round  about,  and  te/io,  to  rolL  Woodbine  is  a  corniptlon  of 
Woodbind,  and  both  aUude  to  ihe  hablt  of  the  oommon  tort,  of  winding  itielf  round  every  tree  and 
■hrab  within  its  rcach,  and  binding  them  togcther.  Ai  Maaon  obaervee,  thif  plant 

"  Lovei  to  hang  on  barren  boughi  remote 
Her  wieath»  of  flowery  perftuie.** 

In  the  time  ofChaueer,  the  woodbine  wat  contidered  aa  the  emblem  of  true  love,  fWim  thli  pro- 
patj.  Tlhe  name  of  honeytuckle  has  referenoe  to  the  fondneu  of  children  fi>r  this  plant,  who  amuse 
themiielvei 
nectary. 
wood. 

cbamplon  macc^  teem  to  have  Ilttle  relation  to  the  planL 
Engravingt.    Smith  EngL  Bot,  t.  SOa  ;   Curt  FI.  Lond.,  fhsc.  i.  t  ^B. ;    GBd.  FL  :Daa,  t  90a  ; 
Sehmidt  Arbk.  1 107. ;  Svensk.  Bot,  t  140. ;  EngL  Oard.  Cat,  t  5.;  Ger.  Emac.,  pi  891.,  with  a 
fig. ;  Rlv.  Moo.  Irr.,  t  122. ;  Geen.  Icon.  Fict,  fksc.  1.  38.  t  7.  f.  49. ; 

Spec,  Char.f4rc»  Branches  twining.  Leaves  all  separate,  deciduous,  some- 
times  downy,  glaucousbeneath,ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Heads  of  flowers  all  terminal,  ovate,  imbricated. 
Flowers  ringent.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with  either  smooth, 
pubescent,  or  variegated  leaves ;  and,  when  the  plant  grows  by  thc  sea  side, 
thevare  occasionally  more  glaucous  and  rather  succulent.  CoroIIas  exter- 
nalfy  dcep  red ;  or,  in  thc  earlier-flowering  varieties,  all  over  bufl^colourcd ;  in 
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the  maritime  plant,  smaller  and  greeDisb.  Berries  neariy  globular,  red,  deep, 
bitter  and  naiueous,  accompanied  by  permanent  bracteas.  (Don^s  MiU,^ 
in.  p.  44>5.)  A  twining  shrub,  which  always  tums  from  east  to  weat ;  native 
of  Europe,  common  m  hedges,  groyes,  and  thickets ;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  and,  in  moist  summers,  also  in  August,  and 
Bometimes  in  September.  In  gardens,  by  pruning  and  watering,  the  plants 
may  be  k^t  flowering  ali  the  summer. 

VaneAet, 

^  L.  P.  9  «ffrdtifiiuM  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p. 
378.,  Hort  AngL, 
14.  No.  4.  t.7., 
Mill.  Icon.,  t.  79., 
Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t. 
122.;  Periclyme- 
num  eerm&nicum 

Schmidt   Baum., 
1. 108. ;  and  our 

Jjijg.  797.  —  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  iate,  reddish.  {DofCt  AfUL, 
ii.  p.  445.)  This,  the  late  red  honevsuckle,  produces  agreater  num- 
ber  of  flowers  together  than  either  the  Italian  or  Dutch  honeysuckle, 
so  that  it  makes  a  flner  appearance  than  either  of  them  during  its 
period  of  flowering.  It  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle;  for,  about  the  year  1715,  it  was 
considered  a  great  curiosity ;  when  it  was  called  the  Flemish  honey- 
suckle,  and  was,  probably,  brought  over  by  the  Fiemish  florists,  who, 
about  that  time,  came  to  England  annually  with  flowers  and  plants 
for  sale.  (Martyn^t  MUl,) 

J;  L.  P.  3  belffcum  ;  Pericl^menum  germ&nicum  MUl.  IHct,^  No.  4.,  Hort. 
Ang.,  15.  No.  5.  t.  6.  —  Branches  smooth,  purplish.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  on  long  pedoles. 
Flowers  in  termimd  verticillate  heaas ;  each  flower  arising  out  of  a 
scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  honey- 
suckle,  may  be  trained  with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads ;  which  the 
wild  sort  cannot,  the  branches  being  too  weak  and  traiiing  for  the 
purpose.  {DofCt  MilL^  ii.  p.  445.) 

Jt  L.P.  4  quercifdUum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  has  the  leaves  sinuated  like  those 
of  an  oak.  This  variety  is  to  be  found  in  England,  in  a  wood  near 
Kimberlv,  Norfolk;  and  near  Oxford.  There  is  a  subvariety  of 
this,  witn  the  ieaves  sUghtlv  marked  near  the  marnn  with  y^ow. 
The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  spedes.  It  is  cailed  the  oak-leaved 
honeysuckle. 

Hittory,  CuUurcy  Utet,  Sfc.  The  earlier  writers  attribute  virtues  to  this  ahnib 
which  are  now  entirely  eiven  up :  but  the  beauty  and  exquidte  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  make  it  a  favourite  plant  in  gardens  and  shnibberies.  **  This," 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  "  is  the  true  woodbine  of  poets,  though  it  is  like- 
wise  the  twisted  eglandne  of  Milton,  in  the  well-known  linea, — 

*  Througfa  tbe  sweet  Iniar,  or  the  ▼Ine, 
Or  tbe  twiated  egUntine  ,*  ** 

Shakspeare  is,  however,  guiitless  of  this  blunder.     He  says,  — 

*'  So  doth  the  woodUne,  tbe  iweet  boneysudLle, 
Gcntly  cntwift  the  maple :  ** 

and,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothmg,  uses  both  names  indiscriminately  for  the 
bower  in  which  Beatrice  lies  concealed,  — 


<» 


Couch'cl  &n  the  woodbine  eovefture ; " 
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and  which  he  had  before  described  as 

.._  *<  The  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeytucklet,  ripen*d  by  the  mui, 
FoiUd  the  iud  to  cnter.*^ 

**  Gentle  as  are  the  first  embraces  of  the  honeysuckie,  and  of  other  twining 
shrubs,"  Mr.  Denson  observes  (Mag,  Nai,  HiH,y  vi.  p.  330.),  **  while  their 
stem  is  yet  tender,  and  through  tnat  tendemess,  poweness ;  yet  they  beconie 
with  the  f^[;e,  size,  strength,  hardness,  and  conse^juent  incapacity  for  dilatation 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  effective  agents  of  an  obviously  injurious  constriction  ; 
for  the  coils  of  woody-stemmed  twining  plants  are  scarcely  in  any,  perbaps  in 
no,  species  enlarged  m  capacity  so  fast  as  is  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  stem, 
or  branch,  which  these  coils  encircle ;  that  is,  presuming  the  supporting  tree 
or  shrub  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  freely  growing  condition."  Cowper,  alluding 
to  the  constrictive  powers  of  the  honeysuck^,  has  the  foilowing  beautiftilly 
descriptive  lines  in  his  poem,  Retiremeni, 

**  Aj  woodbine  weds  the  {dmnt  within  her  reech, 
Rough  elm,  or  nnootb-grain*d  ash,  or  lAouy  beech, 
In  iiiiral  rings  MoeDda  the  trunk,  and  laja 
Hcr  aolden  taaseia  oo  the  leafy  iprayt ; 
But  OMi  a  miachier  while  ihe  lenda  a  craoe, 
Stiaitening  iti  growth  by  luch  a  ttricC  embnce.** 

Ali  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant; 
aud,  either  trained  against  a  wall,  twining  round  a  pole  and  over  a  parasol  top, 
or  climbing  and  rambling  amongbushes,  form  great  ornaments  to  ffsrdens,  par- 
ticularly  when  planted  against  other  trees;  which,  however,  if  not  strong 
enoueh  to  resist  their  pressure,  are  seriously  injured  by  it,  their  trunks  and 
brancnes sometimes  becoming  indented  like  a  screw.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hut.,yi, 
p.  331.)  In  a  state  of  art  and  culture,  where  the  eardenesque  is  the  prevailing 
expression,  honeysuckles,  or  otber  climbing  or  twmins  plants,  should  never  be 
planted  against  trees  or  bushes,  but  always  by  themsdves,  against  wails,  rods, 
stakes,  or  other  artificial  supports.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  when  they  are 
planted  apart  from  other  plants  that  they  can  be  properly  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently,  display  the  expression  of  the  gardenesque.  Where  the  object  is 
morely  picturesque  beauty,  the  honeysuckle  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
root  of  a  tree ;  and,  bein^  trained  up  its  trunk,  and  allowed  to  twine  among  its 
branches,  it  may  be  considered  as  dispiaying  the  elegant  picturesque.  Planted 
among  bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  among  them  without  any  training 
whatever,  the  ezpression  will  be  that  of  the  common,  or  rural,  picturesque  ;  or, 
if  tbe  shrubs  are  chiefly  of  foreign  kinds,  and  are  arranged  in  a  dug  shrubbery, 
the  expression  may  be  designated  the  shrubbery  picturescjue.  These  terms 
are  of  very  little  consequence  in  themselves ;  but  they  are  mtroduced  here  to 
show  that  very  different  kinds  of  beauty  are  produced  in  plantadons,  according 
to  tbe  manner  of  planting,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  chosen.  The  difierent 
varieties  of  common  honeysuckle  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but  so  large 
a  proportion  of  these  do  not  succeed,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  large  space 
m  the  centre  of  the  shoot  admitting  the  wet  during  winter,  and  rottine  the 
upper  part  of  the  cuttins,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers.  Both  layers  and  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  thc 
leaves  have  dropped ;  and  they  becoroe  sufiiciently  rooted  in  one  year.  It  has 
been  recommenaed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  hollow 
pert  of  (he  shoot,  and  rotting  the  cuttings,  to  make  the  latter  of  double  the 
usual  length,  and  insert  both  eftds  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  cutting  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a  bow ;  but  this  mode,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would 
produce  two  plants  from  each  cutting,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
perly  tried.  (See  Encyc,  ofGard,,  edit.  1836,  §  2882.) 

A  2.  L.  Caprifo^ium  L.    The  GoatVleaf,  or  pale  perfoUate,  Honeysuckle. 

Idemt^fiemtkm,    Un.  Spi,  pi  946. j  Dcc.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331. ;  Don*t  MilL,  3.  p.  444i 

Smwmgme.    FericljPmenum  perfoliiitum  Qtr.  Emac.tjx  891. 

Emgra^Hift.    EngL  Bot,  1 799. ;  Jacq.  Auatr..  t  SS7. ;  EngL  Oaid.  Cat,  14.  t  5. ,  Dodon.  Fempt, 
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«IL.witha  Ag.;  Matth.  Volsr..  voL  S.  pc  981.,  wtth  a  fifr  i  C«».  Eplt,  7ia,  with  a  fig.  j  RW.  If»., 
t  ISS.  i  KrauM,  L  & ;  and  omjlg.  79S. 

Spec.  Char.,  4-c.     Branches  twining.      Leavet  ^  79b 

dedduous,  obovate,  acutish,  glaucous ;  upper- 
most  ones  broader  and  connate.  Flowers 
ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  cajutate  whorls. 
Scemstwinine  from  left  to  right.  Biids  acute, 
gbuicous.  Ilie  lower  ieavee  are  distinct,  and 
soiaewhat  stalked ;  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
pairs  united ;  the  uppermost  of  all  fonning  a 
concave  cup.  Flowers  in  one  or  more  axiliarY 
whorls,  the  uppennost  whorl  terminal;  with 
a  centnd  bud,  6  in  each  whorl,  highly  iragrant, 
2  in.  long,  with  a  blush-coloured  tube.  Ber- 
ries  eUlptical,  of  a  tawny  orange  colour,  each 
crowned  by  an  almost  entire  calyx.  (Don*s 
Mm.,  iii.  p.  444.)  Nadve  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  £urope,  even  to  the  river  Tereck  in 
Sib^ia,  and  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets.  In  England,  it  has  been 
occasionally  found  in  similar  situations,  in  an  apparently  wild  state :  but  it 
is  rare ;  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  truly  indigenous.  As  it  very  frequently  seeds  abundantly  in 
gardens,  and  as  the  fruit  is  ereedily  eaten  by  birds,  the  seeds  carried  away 
by  them  may  veiv  probably  nave  spning  up  in  various  situations.  Culture, 
uses,  &c.,  as  in  the  prece<nng  species. 

^  3.  L.  (C.)  ETRU^scA  SanH.    The  Etruscan  Hooeysuckie. 

Idem^ftcaiioii.    aantt  Viagg.,  1.  p.ll&  1 1.;  SaTi  FL  Pi&,  &  p.29S. ;    Dec:  Tniu,  «.  p.531. ;  FL  Ft. 
SuppL.  500.J  Don's  HnL,  3. 


.j  ix>n's  UilL,  3.  Q. 
L.  eirfitca  HoH.  Fl. 


4M. 


Sffmime».    L.  eirfitca  HoH.  Fl.  Awtr.,  L  u  £96. ;  Guirifhliuin  etniflcum  Roem.  et  SchvIL  ^uL,  5. 

p.  Kl. ;  Pedctfmeaum  Qouan  Hort.,  p.  101. ;    Cq^f^ium  it&licum  perfotilituin  pre^con  Tomn^ 

/ii«t,p.GQ6L 
EngraomtgB.  Santl  Viagg.,  1.  p.  Ua  t  1. ;  and  mujlg.  T9B. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Branches  twining.  Leaves  ded- 
duous,  obovate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  lower  ones  on 
short  petiolesy  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate, 
acute,  glabrous.  rlowers  disposed  iu  verticillate 
heads,  with  usuaUy  about  three  heads  on  the  top  of 
each  branch.  Flowers  glabrous,  sweet-scented, 
purplish  on  the  outside,  and  vellow  inside.  (Don^s 
mul,y  iiL  p.  444^.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Si- 
cil  V,  Vallais,  Camiola,  and  Dalmatia,  on  hilis,  where 
it  forms  a  twininfi  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Judging  from  the  plants  in  British  gpEirdenst,  we 
shouid  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  L.  Oaprifblium. 

ft.  4.  L.  iMPLE^XA  AU.    The  interwoven»  or  Mmorca^  Honeysuckle. 

Ident^ctttioH.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  231. ;  Dec.  ProcL,  4.  p.  331. ;  VIt.  FL  Con.,  p.  4.  ezduiive  «K 
thetynonymes ;  Camb.  Bat.,  p.  81 :  Guas.  Slc.,  1.  p.  257. ;  Don's  Mitl.,  S.  p.  4M 

ffnonffme.    Capnfblium  implexum  Mtom.  et  Schtdt,  Sytt.,  5.  p.  261. 
ngra^iHgs.    Bot  Mag.,  t  640. ;  and  ourjlg.  800.  ^ . 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining.  Leaves  permanent,  evergreen, 
glaucescent ;  lower  ones  oblong,  distinct ; 
middle  ones  perfoliate;  uppermost  ones 
connate,  formmff  a  hoUow  roundish  cup. 
Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorl8,ringent; 
purplish  before  they  open,  but  becom- 
ing  paier  on  the  outside  as  they  expand, 
white  on  the  inside;  but  finally  cnanging  to 
yeilow,  as  iu  the  common  woodbine.  XDmCa 
MUl,,  iii.  p.  44^.)     Native  of  the  Baleiu*ic 
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blanda,  aiid  of  8icily(  where  it  fbmis  a  twJDing  erergTeen  stinib,  Bowering 
&oni  June  to  September.  It  waa  introduced  in  1778,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
■n  Britiab  gardeos ;  but,  in  ntuatioiu  nonh  of  London,  it  requires  the  pro- 
tection  of  a  wall. 

t.  L.  1.  2  baleirum  Vi?.,  Csnb.,  et  Oius.,  I.  c. ;  C^iwiRkliuni  bale4ricum 
i>inn.  Cotiri.  Bol.  Culi.,  ed.  2.  vol  iv.  p.  358.,  Rieni.  el  Scivll.  Suit., 
5.  p.86I. ;  L.  balearica  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.  Suppl.,  4S9.;  L.  CapriToIium 
Deif.  Fi.  Atl.,  i.  p.  183.  —  Lower  leaves  iioniewhat  cordate ;  upper 
onea  connate,  obovate,  glaucoua  beneath.  Evergreen.  Bark  of 
branches  viotaceous,  clotned  with  gUucous  bloom.  Flowera  4 — C  in 
B  head,  large,  cream-colourcd,  13 — 18  in.  loiig.  (Don'i  Milt.,  iii. 
P.+44.) 

i  5.  L.  VLkWi  Sinu.     The  y^iow-Jlouiered  Honeyauckle. 
aaitiam.    glmi  BoL  Mjv.,  k  ISIB. ;  Ob.  PnnL, 4. p. 3»  j   Tacre;  F1UI1.SI.,  I,  p.eu.i  DeB'> 
_; —     >^...inui._  u n>  'i,ttck.,l.f.m.i  atatfWluBiFitoertPuiiliFl.  Amr.  Sejt., 

iurji».aoi. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Quit«  glBbroua.    Brancbes 

twining  a  little.    Lesves  ovate,  sowetiows 

glaucoua  beneatb,  with  cartilaginous  mar- 

^ns;   upfter  leavee  connateljr  peribliate. 

Flowera   in    termilial   verticlllale   heads. 

CoroUaa  rather  ringent ;  wich  oblong,  ub- 

tuse,  lubes.     Flowers  bright  yellow,  but, 

W  tbev  &de,  becoming  orange-coloured; 

very  (ragiBnt.  (D<m'i  MUl.,  iii.  p.  445.) 

A  twining  shruo ;  a  natlve  of  the  Paria       ' 

Mountains,  in  South  Carolina;  and  oflhe 

Catskill  Mounlains,  New  York.    It  was 

introduccd  in   1810,  and  Aowers  in  Junc 

and  Julj.    It  ia  a  ver^  desirablc  species, 

trom  the  large  size,  nch  yellow  colour, 

and  gratefiil  &agraace  of  its  flowers ;  but 

it  is  soraewhat  tender,  and,  ereu  in  the  ""' 

ndghbourhood  of  London,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

J  6,  L.  (p.)  Pt)BE'scENa  Stoeel.     Thepubescent  Honeyauckle. 
MenlVMIim.    SwtMHiirt.  Bi<t..ii.l9t.|  DR.PTad.,4.  p.3n.  )  IXiii'i  HUL,  3.  p.  m 
%nii^mvi.     Ckpriibliuiil  pulrfiunl  GgUli  i*  Edlm.  PtO.  Jtttr». ,  18»,  A]ii11,  p.  3£3.  j  Hait.   £tM. 

K.,  LT;.!  L  htnilU  EaliM  U<m.  BiH.  BJ.,  3.tt.S*l^  aToi^ri.  [/«.«.,    1,  p.JK,   Haak.Ft. 

Bar.  Ano-.,  1,>«SS.^  L  IjildKSprmi,  ^tt,  1.P.7B8. 
SiwwAwi,    Hook.EioLFL,t.?;,i  Bst  Miw,L3ia3.iiuid«uJlt.80a. 
Spec.  Char.,  i{c.     BrkDcbes  twining.     Leaves  broed- 

ovat&«Eliptic,  on  sbort  petioles,  pubescent  and  ctli- 

Bted,  glaucous  beneath ;    upper   ones   connately 

perfoliate.     Spikes  or  tacemea  composed  of  ver- 

ticillBte   heatis   of  dowen.      CoroUaa   beset  with 

glBadular  pubescence.     Flowers  yellow.    (Don'i 

MilL,  iiL  p.445.)     Tlus  appeara  to  hold  the  pbce 

in  the  more  nonbern  parts  which  L.  flivn  does  in 

the  aouth;  of  which,  indeed,  Dr.  Torrey  suspecta 

it  to  be  a  variety.  {HooJi.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  SB2.) 

\   twining  abrub,  anative  of  Nmith   Atnerica,  k 

Massachusetta,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  CaiMda,  ■. 

in  many  placea.  Introduced  in  182S,  by  Mr.  Ooldie 

of  Monkawood,  near  Ayr ;  and  flowering  in  Jiwe 

and  July.     It  a(>pears  hardier  thau  the  preceding 

sort.     b)  1631,  m  Ayrshire,  we  saw  severBl  plantH 

of  it^ainstgarden  w«lls,grawing  aa  vigorouslyas  thecommoi)  honeysuckle. 
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•i  7.  L.  PARViFLO^RA  Lom,    The  dmall-flowered  Honeysockle. 

IdenHfkalkm.    Lam.  Dict,  1.  pi  728. ;  Dea  Prod.,  4.  pi  SSS. ;  Don*i  Mia.  a  pc  446. 

S§mmifme$.  CRprifblium  parvill2»rum  Pnrth  FL  Amer.  SepL^  I.  a  161. :  LoQfoeui  daolGa  Lm.  Sytt. 
Vem.j  ed.  13.  p.  181. ;  L.  mMia  Mmrr.  Ifov.  Comm.  G8tL,  1776,  pc  S8.  t.  & ;  GqirildUum  bractebmm 
Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  105. :  CaprifMium  diofcum  Ram,  H  SekuU.  SgA.,  S.  p.  96a ;  CafoHb- 
Uum  glateum  Meem* ;  gUueou*  HoneysucUe ;  ChfevrefSnaUle  dloique,  Fr. ;  M eeisiniiiea  OeiMiiiitt, 
Ger.  i  Midddboore  IUmMribeU&  D^ck.  i    .       .  e- 

Bmgravimgt.    Mun.  Nov.  Coam.  Oott.,  1776,  pi  88.  t  & ;  aod  our>^.  808, 804. 

Spec,  Char.j  «f-c.     Quite  glabrous.    Branches 

twining.    Leaves    elliptic,  sessile;    lower 

ones  somewhat  coonate ;  upper  ones  con- 

nately  perfoliatey  very  ^ucous  beneatb. 

Flowers  disposed  in  vertidllate  beads.   Ck>- 

rollaBglabrou8,with 

tubes  gibbous  at  the 

the  base   on    one 

side.  Filamentsra- 

therhairy.  Flowers 

yellow,  and  smaller 

than  in  any  of  the 

foregoin^    spedes, 

but  varymg  exceed- 

in^y  in  their  co- 

lour;  forthere  isa 
variety  mentioned  by  Michaux  in  which  they  are  purple.  (Ihn's  MUt.^  iii. 
p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to 
Carolina,  in  rocky  snady  situadons ;  frequent  in  Canada,  as  fiir  nortn  as  the 
Saskatchawan ;  and  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776>  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3  8.  L.  (p.)  DouGLA^s//  Dec.    Douglas^s  Honeysuckle. 

UemlMeaAm.    Dea  Frod^  4.  pi  3S2. j  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  882. ;  Doo^te  MiU.,  3.  p.  415. 
Ckprilt»Uum  DougttisM'  LindL  Hort  Tcana.,  7.  p.  84L 


Spec.  CShor.,  4«.  Branchei  twining.  Leaves  oral,  acute  at  both  enda,  petiolate,  Klabroua,  ciliated, 
tomeotoee  oo  the  outiide :  upper  onea  connate.  Flowen  dispoaed  In  capiute  whorls.  St^ima  ex- 
•erted.  Stamens  endosed.  CoroUas  pubeeoent,  bilabiate,  deep  oraoae  red.  LeaTet  4  in.  to  6in. 
lonc,  deep  green.  (l>on*«  MUL,  iiL  pi  446.)  Hooker,  in  hi«  FL  Bor.  Jmer.,  l.  p.  282.,  oooaden  thU 
nothing  but  a  Tariety  of  L.  parvifldra  It  is  a  twining  ahrab,  a  nativo  of  the  wcatein  coait  of  North 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saikatchawan.  Introduced  in  1894»  and  flowering  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember.    We  have  never  aeen  the  plant 

t.  9.  L.  GRA^A  Ait.   The  pleasant,  or  evergreen,  Honeysuckle. 

Ideni^eatbm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  L_p.  231. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4^  pi  332. ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  pi  446. 
^fnomume$.    Cku^lium  gr&tum  i*iffaib  n.  Amer.  SepL,  1.  p.  161. ;  Rcem.  eiSchMU.  Sirei.,  5.  p.  862. ; 

L.  TUginiina  Marth  Arb.,  136L ;  ?  Pcricl^enum  ameridinum  Mai.  DicL,  No.  7. 
Engra»ing9.  Hort  AngL,  p.  15.  No.  10.  t  8.  andouryi^.  805. 

Spec,  Char,,  «f-c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  permanent, 
obovate,  rather  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  reticu- 
lately  veined,  glabrous;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  composed  of  approximate  whorls  of  flowers.  Co- 
rollas  ringent.  Brancnes  reddish  brown.  Flowers  in- 
clininff  to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  according  to  Pursh. 
CoroUa  ringent,  reddisfa  on  the  outside,  and  yellow 
inside.  Berries  red.  (Don^s  3it//.,  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New 
York,  on  the  mountains,  rambling  among  rocks,  in  shady 
moist  situations,  but  rare.  Lntroduced  in  1730,  and 
flowering  from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  some- 
times  tifl  the  commencement  of  fiost.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  woody  stems,  and  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  the  other  species.  A  plant  aeainst  our 
veranda  at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1825,  and  is  now  io 
fuU  vigour;  having  outlived  L.  Caprifolium,  L.  flavum, 
L.   pubescens,  L.  sempervirens,  some  varieties  of  L.  ^ 
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Periclfmenum,  Bnd  L.  impl^ia.  It  u  inferior  in  vigour  onlv  to  L.  japiinica. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nuTBeries,  are  U.  each ;  Bt  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  Bnd 
at  New  York,  37^  centa. 

L.  ■AncMUa  Kook,  Ft  B«.  Amo.,  L  f.  SSS.,  Ii  ■  piotWbdiI  dum,  (tTa  to  kidc  dritd  »- 
«hBeu  KolTad  fton  tbt  lunli.wcM  imt  ot  Amctki,  VjtliVf.l,  HookJB.  bui  nhtcli  hiid  oolUKr 
Oown  Dor  ftult,  luiil  Dur.  poaUilr,  thenftn,  bekoa  to  toaw  othcr  leDui.  TIw  Ihth  in  nrcel)' 
Boro  thui  A  UiH*  loos.  imLronD,  euettr  cordiU^  ud  tott  tUIoqI' 

B.  Lmit  of  Corolia  nearfy  equai.  —  Peric^menum  Taurn. 
'  J  10.  L.  SBHPBBvi^BNS  Ail.     The  eveigreen  Trmapel  Hone^Buckle. 
Uimti/lcatlim.    AIL  Mort.  Kev.,  1.  p.  130. j  Dec.  Fiod.,  ^0.338.  i  Doo'!  UIIL.S  dlMG. 

.. -....^™. . ufj.   I&ir.  Jmer.,y^l<S.^^Prt^cltmeDW 


tma.    OurlAUum  •emperTlnDt  Meht.  FL  1 
H  uaL  DieL,  Vo.  I.  i  AUUnvt  empaTlrni  K, 

tKgrmrb^.    Hort  &d|I.,  LT.i  Knorr  DeL.l.  C.  G3.  i  KimaM, 

Spce.Char^^c.  Quiie  glabrouB.  LeavespeTBist- 
ent,  sutMTergreen,  obovate  or  ovate,  gWicous 
beneath;  upper  onee  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  neany  uaked,  Goniposed  of  whorls  of 
flowers  ;  tube  of  corolla  Tcntricose  on  the 
■,  with. 
Leaves  deep 

iVborls  of  flowers  usiiBlly  3,  at  the  top  of  each 
bnnch.  Floweri  of  b  beautiftil  scarlet  outside, 
and  yellow  inside,  about  I  io.  long,  inodorous. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  spedes,  par< 
ticulailj'  one  with  an  alinosC  upri^t  stem. 
(Dtm'iMiU.,n\.  p.44e.)  A  twuiinR  ihrub, 
native  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to 
CarolinB,  in  dry  stony  woods.  latroduced  in 
1656,  and  flowering  firom  May  till  August. 
The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  thJs  spedes,  Bod 
tbe  lei^ith  of  time  duriiig  which  they  are  pro- 
duced,  rcnder  it  a  very  desirable  one  ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  tender,  snd  rather  ci^)ridoi]S  in 
r^ard  to  situation,  It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or  wet  soil ;  neither  in  the 
smoke  of  citieB,  nor  in  a  coofiaed  situation.  It  srows  well  in  sand,  but  still 
better  in  sandy  peat.  It  succeeda  but  indifierenlly  in  the  London  nurseries ; 
Bud  the  metropolitan  trade  is  generally  supplied  (rom  the  Ooldworth 
Nursery,  where  it  srows  luiurianEly,  and  is  propagated  by  kycTB  to  a  great 
extent.  Price  of  puuits,  in  London,  Ii.  6d.  each. ;  at  BoUwyllcr,  1  franc  Bnd 
50  ccnts  i  aod  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 
VmeHet. 
^L.: 

&  .  „ 

pet   Honej/mcile.  —  Leaves   roundish, 

and  flowers  vety  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 

scarlet. 
A  L.t.3  nattor  Ait.,  Sims.  Bot.  Msg.,  1753. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  556.;    L.  connto 

Meeri.  Icoa.,  t.l  1  ?    1%e  ttaali  TnttnpH 

HoneytUfile.  —  Leaves  ablong,  acute  at 

bothends;  upper  ones  obtuse,  perfoliate: 

withsmall  flowers,whicharescsrletboth        . 

outside  and  inside.     This  is  an  elegant  2ff 

climbing  sIiTub,  but  it  can  only  be  re-  ( 


planted  ought  to  be  occasionslly  stirred  and  manurcd. 
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J  1 1.  L.  ciLio^A  Pocr.    Tbe  ciliatoiMRwa/  HooeTiuclde. 

UeM^fieaUom.    Pbir.  Sup|d..  5.  |k61S.  j  Dec  Ftod.,  4^  pL  SafiL ;  Don*»  MilL,  &  p.446. 
S^momtfmes.    CkprifMium  dtitMiiiii  PftirtA  A  Jhkt.  Septf.»  1.  pL  160. ;  L.  tSmU  Dktr.  Let.  Siij^pf.,  4l 
p.963. 

^p^e.  CA^.,  4"^.  Plant  twining ;  upper  part  of  the  branches  batry  on  one  side. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  reticubted,  ovate,  on  short  petiolesy  glaucous  beneatb, 
and  ciliated  on  tbe  margins :  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  com- 
posed  of  approximate  verticillate  heads  of  nearly  sessile  flowers ;  tube  of 
coroiia  bairy,  ventricose  intbemiddle;  limb  nearlyequal.  Flowersdeep 
yellow.  Peduncles  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  (l)ons  MUl.^  iii.  p.  446.) 
A  twining  shrub;  a  native  of  North  Anierica,  on  the  banks  of  the  Koos- 
koosky.  kitroduced  in  1825,  and  flowerine  in  July.  There  are  plants  of 
this  spedes  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

S  12.  L.  occidentaYis  Hook,    Tbe  Westem  Honeysuckle. 

Idetil^leaHoiL    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  282. ;  Don's  Mill.,  &  jx  44& 

SmtomwmeM.    OHMlf&ttum  occident&le  JJm4l.  Boi.  Reg.,  t.  14S7. ;  CkprilUhim  dKteum  Ikm^m»  JfSS. 

EHgravimg.    BoC  Reg.,  t  1457. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^.  Twining.  Leaves  otal,  almoot  sessile,  glabrous,  ciiiated,  gbui- 
cous  beneatb ;  upper  ones  oonnatel^v  perfoKate.  Fiowers  duposed  in  ver- 
ticillate  heads.  CoroUa  glabrous,  with  an  dongated  tube,  which  is  gibbous 
above  tbe  base ;  tbe  limb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  almost  incloaed.  (2)0«'« 
MUl^  iii.  p.  446.)  The  flowers  are  lai^r  than  in  any  otber  British  North 
American  species,  and  of  a  full  orange  red.  Branches  and  pedundes  gla- 
brous.  A  twining  shrub,  a  native  about  Fort  Vancouver,  on  tbe  Columbia. 
Introduced  in  18^,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  A  great  acqiuaition  to 
our  gardens ;  and  quite  diflferent  from  L.  pubescens,  L.  parvifldni,  and  L. 
Douglasti;  and,  if  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  the  corolla  are  to  be 
depended  on,  it  is  also  different  from  L.  dliosa,  which  inhabits  neariy  the 
same  country. 

L.  pa6m  WlUd.  Dec  Frod.  4.  pi  8SS. }    a^NrifMium  ▼ilUitum  B.Aet  Kmmtk  Nbn.  Gem.  Amter., 
X  p.  487.  t.  S96.  i  is  a  oatiTe  of  New  Spain,  in  cold  pUoet,  «ith  purple  flowera,  oot  yet  introducal 

§  ii.    Xi/I6stetim  Dec. 

idemtlfieaiiom.    Dec.  Pr.id.,  4.  p.  SSa  ;  Doii*s  MUL,  3.  p.  446. 

^fnom^mes.    Xyl6ateon  Jms$.  Qen.,tiSL }  Lonicera  Roem.  ct  Schult  Sjrtt,  &  p.  19. ;  Xyl6«teon  aiid 

CbmoKckirmnM,  Tomrm.  Inst.,  p.  60a ;  Xyl^eteum  and  UUta,  Adana.  Fam.,  8.  p^  501. ;  Cobofa  Nerk  . 

Eiem.,  Na  219. ;  tbe  Fly  Hooevsuclde;  Hackenkincbe,  Ger.;  HondrtKiien  orHondokataen,  DHi^. 
Deiwatwm.    From  *yUm,  wood,  and  otteom,  a  booe  ;  toe  wood  of  L.  Xylditeum  being  lubanl  at 

booe. 

Sect,  Char.,  Sfc,  Pedicels  axillary,  8-flowered,  bibracteate  at  the  ap&L .  Berries, 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  toffether  more  or  less;  3-cdIed  in  the  young  state; 
rarely  2«>oeIled  in  the  adult  state.  Tbe  limb  of  the  calyx  is  generally  de- 
ciduous,  therefore  the  iruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  (Don*s  MUi.^  iii.  p.  446.) 
Ciirobing  or  erect  shrubs,  with  leaves  never  connate.  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremdy  bardy. 

A.    Ovaries  anti   Berries  aUogether  disUnct.     Stems  scandent.     Flowers  irre- 

gular,  —  Nintooa  Dec.  Prod.^  iv.  p.  33, 
Derhatiom.    Nimtoo,  or  Sbitoo,  la  the  name  of  L.  Jap6nica  in  Chtna. 

A    13.  L.  coNFu^A  Dec,     Tbe  confused  Honeysuckle. 

Jdemtftlcatiom.    Dec  PnML.  4^  p.  SSSL :  Don^s  Mill.,  &  p.  446 

Symomymes.    Nimtoda  oonKiia  M.  Hort.  JMt.,  ed.  8. :  Lonlcera  Jap6nica  Jndr.  Bot.  Rep.,  U  583. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Reg,,  t.  70.,  Delamm.  Herb.  Amat,,  t  158.,  but  not  of  lliiubi ;  Nintoo,  Sintoo,   Kmmqf. 

Ameem.,  6.  p.  786. ;  Uiprilblium  Jap6nicum  Lomd.  Hort.  BHt. 
Smgraoimgs.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 583. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 7a  ;  Delaun.  Herb.  Amat,  t  las, ;  aad  onr 

Spec.  Chttr,^  ^c.  Branches  twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  as  wdl  as  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
axillary,  longer  than  the  petioles,  ^flowered,  opposite,  disposed  in  some- 
thing  Uke  a  thyrsis  at  the  tops  of  the  brancbes.  Calycine  s^^ents  ovate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  corollas,  pubescent.    The  flowers  are  snow-white  at 
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lirBt,  but  grodiiiilly  change  to  a  golden  yellow  j  — 

colour ;  hence  it  »  called  Suika^ara  nnd  Kin-  A 

S*nqua,  that  is  golil  and  «iiTer  flowers,  by  the  > 
ipaneac.    CorallaaboutaninchlonKibilBlnate.  -^ 
{Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p,  447.)     A   twinmg   Bhnib,   ' 
nabve  oF  Japan,  ChinB,  and  the   Himalayai. 
Introduced  tn  1805,  and  floweriDg  in  July.     It 
ia  Bomewhat  tender;  nevertheleBs,  it  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  ^ainst  an  open  wall  in  the 
nraghbourhood  of  London  ;  and  the  exlraoRii- 
nary  rragrancc  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced  in  the  grestest  abundaoce,  well  entitles  it 

to  a  place  in  every  coUection.     A  plant  haa  stood  agMmt  a  waU  in  tbe 
Uorticuhural  Sodety^s  Oarden  since  1888. 

J  14.  L.  LoNGiFLo^RA  Dec.    The  long-flowered  HoneyBuckle. 

UttHifiadim.    Dtc  Prod,.  ^p.3n  i  Don'iHII].,3.p.M7. 

^wiqwi.    C^fUlum  la»1miniai  IKMu  it  i.fSl.  Bol.  Reg.,  1333.;  mnlaia  longlKin  Sua. 

Rari.   BrU.,  cd.  V.  ;  UprirSMnni  lil|i«nkum  D.  Dom  PnJ.  Fl  Stp.,  ItO. ;  Ckprtnilluin  IKjiiiUnK 

a.  DimlnLirtd.  Harl.  Bra.,19. 
Katrarlnf.     Bot.  Bcg..  L  l^ 

Spec.  Ckar.,  .Jc.  Glabrous  in  every  part.  Branchea  twining.  Leavc»  petio- 
late,  oblong-lanceolate,  shining  abovc,  and  pHle  beneath.  Feduncles  short, 
2-flowered,  about  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Tube  of  corolk  very  long 
and  filifonn  ;  limb  bilabtate.  Flowers  Bevera]  inchea  long,  at  first  snow- 
white.butfinally  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  colour.(i)Dn'«jlfiW.,  iii.  p.  447.) 
A  twining  shruh,  a  nativc  of  China  and  Nepal.  Introduced  in  1B86,  and 
floweringlrom  July  to  September. 

L   15.  L.  jipo'nica   TTtat^.     TheJapan  Honcyauckle. 
■L    niimb.  Fl  Jip.,  o,m.  \  Dm'i  Mill..3L  p.\M. 

.    N*i(oi»  >p6iila  iwL  irirl.  Brtt.,  «L  t  j  1.  chtiitn.1.  tfort.   Kcm.,  »•««.  Dnd.  BrM.. 
i..i.,,.iidD«.  P™(.,*.j>.aSS.i   L.  a«ut>«  toifd. »«.  Ca*j.  l(Or.,  Kcr,  Jtol.  «(».,  Tli.,  but  qm 
or  Thunlt  i  L.  |b'ir&U  HBit. ;  C^rblluin  chlntnie  Lnut  Harl.  Sm.  ;  C.  Bnubiuin  BnrL 
£iwniMiwr'    DeiKl.Etril.,  1.117. 1  Bot  Cdi.  1. 1037.;  BM.  R^.,  L  71£.  i  aiMI  «n Ai.  809,  Sia 
Spec.  Ciar.,  ^c.      Stems  twining,  flexuous,  hairy.     Branchlets  opposite,  very 
hriry,  b^iing  2  leaves  and  2  seuaile  flowers  at  the  basc  of  eacli.     Leavet 
^Kiut   an   inch    long,    petiolate,    orate,    acutiBh,   villous,   pale   beneath; 
uppermoat    onea    the    smalleet. 
Corolla  tubular,  irregular,   about  810 

an   iiich    long,   red,    nnd   villouB 
on      the      outside,     and      white  T 
inside,    sweet-eeented,    equal    b 
length    to   the    stamena.    {Dm'i 
,      MiU.,  iii.    p.  447.)       A    twining 
slirub.     A  native  of  Chtna,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas.      Introduced 
in  1806,  and  flowcring  in  July  and 
September.     ThiB  is,  perbaps,  the 
moBt  valuablespeciceorthegenus, 
next  to  the  indigeuouB  one.     It  is 
evergreen,  apparently  as  hardy  as 
the  common  woadbine,  and  of  far  more  robust  faabit  of  growth ;  and, 
probably,  a   much   longer-lived  plant.      Its  flowen,  wbich  are  produced 
(br  several  months  togeCher,  are  exceedingly  tragrant;   and,  by  pruning 
and  watering,  it  may  be  kept  in  flower  in  the  open  gardeu  from   Aprn 
to   November,  and  in   a  conservator]'  throughout  the  year.     No  earden 
whBterer,  wbether  large  or  small,  should  be  without  this  species.     Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  3  franca  j  and  at  New 
York,  I  dollar.    Plants  in  poCs  are  much  to  be  preferred,  though  thev  are 
onc  half  dearer;  because,  ii  they  are  tumed  out  iuto  a  large  mass  of  pre- 
pared  light  rich  soil,  and  placed  BgainBt  a  wall,  the  ball  being  brokcn,  and 
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the  roots  spread  carefully  out  in  every  direction,  the  shoots  will  cover 
several  square  yards  of  wail  the  first  summeTy  and  flower  abundandy. 

a.  Hardy  Speciei  of  LonicervL  belongjmg  to  tke  Dmnon  Nintoda  oj  the  SecHom 

Xyloiteum^  not  yet  introduced, 

L,  cochmckmensu  Don's  Mill.yiii.p.  447.;  L.  XyMsteum  Lour.;  is  atwinjpg 
shrub,  with  a  much-branched  stem,  and  oyate  leaTes,  a  natiye  of  Cochin- 
China,  among  bushes  and  hedges. 

L.  Telfahu  Hook  et  Am.,  Don^t  Mill.f  iii.  p.  447.;  L.  Pericl/menum  Lour.; 
is  a  native  of  Chinay  closely  alliedy  on  the  one  hand,  to  L.  confusum  ZVc, 
from  which  it  difiers  in  the  leares  being  smooth  aboye,  and  in  the  shocter 
peduncles;  and,  on  the  other,  to  L.  Lechenaultn  Wall.,  which,  howeyer,  is 
said  to  haye  oyate-subcordate  ciliated  leayes,  and  yillous  branches. 

L.  Lechenaiilin  fVail.,  Don*s  MilL,  iii.  p.  447.,  has  twining  stems,  axiDary 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  the  Neell^herry  Mountains. 

L.  slabrdta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  lii.  p.  447.;  L.  nigra  Thunb.;  is  a  natiye  of 
Nepal,  with  twining  branches  and  oyate  leayes,  ^laucous  beneath. 

L.  acunundia  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.,  is  a  natiye  of  the  Himalayas, 
with  twining  stems,  and  flowers  like  those  of  L.  Xyldsteum. 

L.  diver^lia  Wall.,  Don*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  a  natiye  of  the  East  Lidies, 
on  Mount  Gurval,  with  twininff  branches,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  L. 
Xyl6steum,  both  in  size  and  coTour.  The  leayes  are  oyate  and  cuspidate,  and 
about  3  in.  long,  pubescent  above,  and  yillous  beneath. 

Ln  hgfLitrina  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.448. ;  Xylosteum  iig^strinum  D. 
Don. ;  X.  Naitoca  Hamilt. ;  is  a  natiye  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
woods,  with  tbe  branches  slender,  twining,  and  coyered  witb  ashgrey,  shining, 
smooth  bark,  and  leayes  like  those  of  the  priyet. 

L.  lanceoidta  WalL,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.448.,  is  an  erect,  bushy  shnib,  with 
berries  about  the  size  and  colour  of  blaoL  currants ;  a  natiye  of  Nepal,  at  Go* 
sainthan. 

L.  canetcens  Schousb.,  Don'8  MilL,  iii.  p.  448. ;  L.  biSdTa,Derf.;  is  anatiye 
of  hedges  about  Mogador,  on  Mount  Trara  in  Mauritania,  and  of  Sictly, 
near  Palermo,  with  twining  branches,  which,  with  the  leayes,  are  canesoent 
from  down.  The  flowers  are  in  peduncles,  which  are  longer  than  the  petiolea, 
and  the  corolla  is  yelyety  on  the  outside. 

L.  bractedta  Royle  Illust.,  p.  237.,  has  the  leayes  oyate-lanceolate,  the  pe^ 
duncles  axillary  and  2-flowered,  with  broad  foliaceous  bracteas,  which,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  half  conceal  the  flower  buds.  Mr.  Royle  re- 
marks  that  this  is  a  singular  species,  so  closely  allied  to  Leycesterta,  that  it 
might  aimost  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

The  namet  of  several  other  tpedet  of  Lomcer^  are  ^yen  in  Royle's  lUtU' 
trationt,  as  found  in  the  Himalay as ;  but  none  of  them,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  described  in  published  works,  or  introduced  into  Britisn 
gardens. 

B.     Berriet  ditHnct,  or  usually  connaie  together  at  the  Base,  and  dioergmg  a». 
the  T\p,     CoroUa  hardiy  gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equoL  —  Chamiecerasi  Dec 

DerivaHom.    The  name  sl(niflea  a  kind  of  &l<e  cherry :  Uie  flruit  of  lonie  of  Uie  ipeciea  reaenMe 
clieniet.  {Dec.  Frod.,  ir.  p.  33S.) 

m  16.  L.  TATA^RiCA  Xrtfi.    The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Idemi^caikm.    lin.  Sp..  1.  p.  M7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^  SS5. ;  Don*«  MilL,  &  pi  44& 
SMOMgrHM*-    Xyl<Srteum  oorditum  Meenek  Mdk.,  p.  5QS. ;  X.  taUricum  Dtm.  Comrt. 
Engraving.    FalL  FL  Ron..  t.  36. ;  Jaoq.  Icon.  Rjur.,  1 37.  i  Bot.  Reg.,  t  3L  j  Ouimp.  AUx  Holi., 
1 87. ;  and  mxxfigs.  811, 812. 

Spec.  Char.f  4>c.  Quite  glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  hardly  acute. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  distinct  when  youn^,  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  base.  Fiowers  rose^coioured, 
short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit  black,  with  one  of  the  berries 
usually  abortive.     Bracteas  2,  linear-setaceous.     Peduncles  2-flowered. 
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(Do<i  Miil.,  p.  448.)    A  dirub.  b  gig 

□BtiTe  of  TBrtaTy,  and  growing  to 
the  hd^t  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1758,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  JAay. 

»  L.  t.2  albifiora  Dec.  PrwL,  iii. 
p.33S.;  L.  pjreniica  WUid. 
Bmaioi.,  p.  181.  —  Flowers 
Bnd  Iriiit  white. 
»  L.t.3  rubrifidra  Dec^  1.  c.  i  L. 
grandiflonim  Lodd.  Cat. ;  I.. 
aibfrica  Horlul  ex  Pert.  Ench,  —  Fiowera  and 
rniiC  red. 

m  L.t.i  lilea  Lodd.  Cat.  has  fellowish  flowers  and  ytMov/  fruit. 
»  L.  I.  5  lati/dSa  Lodd.  Cat  haa  broad  leaves. 
Cuiture,  ^c.  Thia  is  one  of  the  most  hordy  of  European  ghmlu,  and  ane 
of  ^c  few  which  grow  in  the  open  gardens  of  Peterabur^  and  Stockholra, 
without  protection  during  winter.  It  flowers  about  Peteriburg  in  June,  and 
about  London  in  April,  haTing  begun  to  put  out  its  leaTes  in  JsQuary.  In 
Siberia,  Palies  mfonna  us,  the  berries,  though  bicter,  nauseous,  and  pur)(atiTe, 
are  eaten  by  the  conimon  people.  The  wood,  which,  when  deprired  of  its 
bark,  is  beButiiiilly  Tcineo,  is  uscd  for  walking-eticks ;  and  the  plant  being 
frequentcd  by  the  Meloe  veaicatiriua  L.  (iJSntTiariB  veBicstdria  Gcoff.),  that 
insect  is  collected  from  it  for  tfae  ^ratheearieB.  In  Bridsh  gardens,  the  pUnt 
ia  very  conunon,  ond  it  is  valued  for  ita  early  leahng  and  flowering.  It  wiU  ^ow 
in  any  soil,  and  almost  in  any  situadon.     It  ia  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 


I  17.  L.  (t.)  n 


\  L.    The  black^ited  Honeysuckle. 

Dd.,  *.]>.  S3S.  ;  Dcin'1  Mil 


tin  Dilarb.  ft.  iiir,. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  LesTes  oval-oblong,  or  elliptic,  on  short  petioles, 
rather  viUous  when  young,  but  nearly  glabrous  in  the  adult  state.  Pedun- 
cles  S-Howered,  elongated,  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Corolla  reddisb,  and 


pubescent  o 


lutaide,  but  wbitiah  on  the  inside.  Bracteas  4,  underthe 
ovaries;  the  two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  and 
the  inner  quadrifid.  Beniea  black,  globose, 
joined  together  at  the  ude.  {Don'i  MUl., 
lii.  p.  4^9.)  A  shnib,  ftoni  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  h)  subalpine 
wDods,  BH  in  France,  Switzerland,  Amtria, 
SUeua,  Piedmont,  &c.  It  waa  introduced  ir 
1597,  and  Aowers  from  March  to  May.  It  ii 
of  the  easiest  culture  andjiroparation  in  anj 
,  common  aoil.     The  plant  in  the  Horticultuial 

Society'e  Garden  was,  in  1835,  ai^  being  seren  yesra  planted,  5  fl.high. 
Varieti/. 

■  L.  ?  (J.)  n.  S  campamflara;   Xyl6«teum  campODiSorum  Lodd.  Cab., 
t.  1361.;   andour^f.  813,814.;  hni  the  flowers  bdl-«haped. 

18.  L.  (t-)  ciluVa  MahL     The  ciliated-/«aivd  Honeynickle. 

U1U..&P.M8. 
n. ;  L.  taUcta  tlielu.  ft.  Amcr.,  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  cordnte,  thin,  ciliated, 
viUous  beneath  ia  the  youns  state.  Peduncles  elongated.  Bracteas  2, 
ovate,  three  time»  shorter  than  the  ovaries,  which  are  diatinct.    Corolla 
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bluntiy  spurred  at  the  base ;  with  short,  nearljr  equal,  lobes.  Berries  dis- 
tinct,  reJ,  divaricate.  Flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  yellow ;  tube 
ventricose  above ;  limb  with  Bhoit  acute  s^gmeDts ;  style  protruded. 
(IhtCt  MUl,,  iii.  p.446.)  A  ahnib,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  higfa,  a  native  of 
r^ordi  America,  on  mountains  among  rocks,  in  rich  soils;  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  throushout  Canada  to  the  Saskatchawan.  It  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and,  in  British  gardens,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  of  the 
eaaiest  culture  in  any  aoil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  mentioned  by  Pursh,  is  said  to  be  racclnium  ilburo. 

A  19.  L.  pyrbna'ica  L.    The  P}Tenean  Honeysuckle. 

UaH^kaUom.    Un.  Sp.,  pL  M& :  Dec  Prod.,  4  p.  335. ;  Donl  MiU,  &  p.  4ia 
SMom^imet.    ChprifbUum  pyranlLlcttin  Lam,  FL  Fr.^  3L  p.  266. ;  XylArtettiii  pyieDiicQin  Tamm.  BuL, 
609. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  ^c.  Olabrous,  erect.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glauoous 
beneath.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  tiun  the  leaves.  Bracteas  obloqg- 
linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers  almost  regukir.  Berries  globose,  distinct 
CoroUa  white,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  L.  Xyldateura,  funnel-fihaped. 
Limb  5-cleft,  flat ;  with  equai,  ovate,  obtuse  s^gments.  (Doms  MUL,  iiL 
p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous  rocks,  in  exposed  situations.  Introduced  in 
1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  very  hardy  shrub,  of  easy  culture,  and 
frequent  in  collections. 

■  20.  L.  PUNi^cEA  Sinu.     The  cnmson^^otvcred  Honeysuckle. 

Idtntifieatitm.    Sfra*  Bot.  Mag.,  t  £469. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  a  SSS. ; 

Don*f  MUL,a  pi448. 
Synom^me.    Symphoricirpot  punfceiu  SnL 
Bmgnmmgs.    Bot  Mag.,  t  84091 ;  and  oar  Jlg.  815. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate 
at  the  base,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sur&ces. 
Peduncles  axillary,  and  almost  terminal,  2- 
flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of 
coroUa  rather  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  segments  of 
coroUa  neariy  equal,  irregularlv  arranged,  3  one 
vray  and  2  another.  Benies  distinct  ?  Flowers 
deep  red,  or  crimson.  Leaves  sometimes  three 
in  a  whorl  on  the  young  shoots.  (Don^s  MiU.y 
iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  Introdu^  m  1822,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

A  21.  L.  Xylo^steum  L.     The  bony-wooded,  or  upright,  Ffy  Hon^suckle. 

IdentyUatUm.    Lin.  Sp.,  248. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  SSS. :  Don*«  MiU.,  3.  p.  44a 

Sifnomume*.     Capri(&uum  dumetbnim  Lam.  Ft.  Fr.,  3.  p.  367. ;   Ayl60teum  dumetteum  Maemek 

MeA.f  p.  503. 
Emttravimgt.    Eng.  Bot,  t  916. ;  Fl.  Gnec,  1 223. ;  GBd.  FI.  Dan.,  t  80& :  Du  Ham.  Aitn,  L  pi  15S. 

t59. ;  Rir.  Mon.  Iir.,  t  I9a  ;  Mill.  Icoo.,  167.  C  1.  and  oarflg.  816. 

Spec.  Char.y  Spc.  Erect,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  petiolate,  soft.  Pe> 
duncles  2  flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  hairy,  double ;  the 
two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  spreading ;  inner  a  smali  concave  scale  under 
each  germ.  Berries  oval,  distinct,  l-celied,  6-seeded.  Flowers  small,  creani- 
coloured,  downy.  Galyx  of  5  obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  (Ihn*t  Mili.y  m. 
p.  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  irom  8ft.  to  10ft.,flowering 
m  July ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smitli,  of "  littie  beauty,  and  no 
known  utility,  though  common  in  plantations."  It  is  a  native  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  Caucasus,  in  thickets,  hedees 
and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  sides  of  woods.  It  has  been  found  in  a  tew 
situations  in  Britain,  but  is  a  very  doubtful  native.  Linnseus  says  that 
it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a  dry  soil ;  that  the  clear  parts  between  tbe 
joints  of  the  shoots  are  used,  in  Sweden,  for  tobacco-pipes ;  and  that  the 
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wood,  bdng  estfeniely  hard,  mBkei  ti 

fbr  rakes,  &c.    Gmelin  inrorniB  lu  tbat 

the  Rusaiaiu  make  an  empyreunatic  oil 

(rom  the  wood,  which  they  reconuDend  for    ' 

cold  tumoure  and  cbronic  paina.    AniinalB 

eeldom  touch  tbe  leavca.     !□  hard  weather  ^ 

birdH  eat  the  berries,  which  are   reputed 

to  be  purgadve   and  emetic.     (Martyn'i 

Miil.)    According  to  Pfillas,  an  empyreu- 

matic  oil  is  prepared  from  the  branchei 

when  youngj  and  the  wood,  which  is  ex- 

tremely  bard,  and  yields  only  in  beauty 

to  L.  tatArica,  is  uaed  for  wuking-«tickB. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  inha-  ^ 

bitants  of  Bridsh  ehrubberies,  having  been 

in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden  smce 

1683;  but,  certainiy,  it  cannot  be  recom- 

mended  for  its  beauty,  in  a  country  pos- 

gesaii^  such  en  extensive  ligneous  flora  as  we  bave  in  Britain.      h»  tbe 

colder  parts  ofEurope,  about  Stockholm  and  Petereburg,  for  example,  it 

is  valuable,  because   it   endures   the   severest  winters.      In   the  Enelish 

garden,  or  rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  masses  and  groupB,  iJong 

with  other  masses  and  groupa  of  C6nniB  Uba,  Sktix  viteUluB,  and  Vihtiroutti 

O^pulus  i  and,  in  the  winter  time,  tbe  wliitish-grey  bark  of  its  shooU  con- 

trasts  finely  with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  bark  of  the  other  species. 

m  L.  X.2  letmocirpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  335.,  V.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  58.,  haa 

white  berries. 
■  L.  XSjrontAocirpaDec.,!.  c.,  N.  DuHam.,l.c.,has  thel>erriesyellow. 
m  L.  X.  i  mttanooarpa  Dec,  L  c,  Bauh.  Pin.,  p.  4^1.,  bas  black  berriea. 

»  22.  L.  FLBxuo'sA  7%unb.    Tbe  Bexibla-tUmmed  Honeysuckle. 

UnlifiailbM.    Hianb,  LnLln.'Tnini.,S.p.33a,lHJtiiotiir  Lo(ld.,nar  K«;  Don'1  HUL,  S  P.  4W. 

SjrmmifiiK:    I.  nlgn  nnnl.  FL  Jap.,  p.  a9.,buliiotorLlrL  ;  I.  bnchfpcidii  D<c.  frot,  *.  p.3S5. 

Bftc.  Ckar.,  ^  &ict,  biuchcd.  Biinchci  T«7  Tlllaui  *t  Ibe  ^Ki.  LHia  of ite.obloDg,  Kulc, 
on  iliDil  peUidH,  gtibnnii  i  peUolH  TlUam ;  ncrra  oT  1»vm  miberulotu.  Flowe»  uilluy,  tem, 
•Imoft  •CHlle.  Bcnlei  globiiK,  glibroui.  Blnni  hiuaui.  tcHH  aboui  an  Inch  kni  i  DpiH 
OMiihennilleM.  PedundHhirdlTa  llnt  tong.  Beiri»  dlitinct,  onle,  ncuminiUd,  bliii  (!&■'( 
MIIL,  iiLp.MS.1  Aitanib,  groiiiiig  to  the  belght  of  Oeia  tlt.  tD5ft.,i  nitive  dT  Jipu i  whlch 
wn  LtttAaaA  tn  IS06,  luid  lowenln  Juae  wid  JuIt. 

a.  Hardt/  Speaei  of  Loidtxr^  behnpag  io  the  Iknaen  CAomieciraa  of  Oie 
Scclion  XjfUuteum,  noi  yel  mtToduced. 

I.MpMaFiiU.,  Led.FI.  SoK  Alt  Ill.,t  ll^,  liinitlTe  of  Sniehii,  grawingtD  thehright  oT  f  n. 
orSft,-  witb  hiqild  bnnebei,  ud  penduJaui  greeniib  whlte  flowen,  wblch  m  ■ucaeeded  bjdiirk 

C.  Berriei  cUher  dittmct  or  joined  tagetker.  Corotta  very  gibioui  al  lAe  Bate. 
Erect  biahy  Shrubt.  —  Cuphanlhte  Dec. 


.■  S3.  L.  iNVoLUCRA^Ti  Banii.     The  involucrated  Honeysuckle. 

/daUtfaWJpii.    Bulu  HeibL  n  Bgttog.  Bja.,  Lp.TUi  Dec  Piad.,  t.p.BS(l.i  Don^  HUL,  3. 

gtiniiwen'.    XTllSitauiobnokicrttoin  Afoliirdi.  fii  fVaiit.  HrM  Jiiin.,ed.  L,inMDd.B.a   ■ 

A«nnd>«i.    bui./^i.S17,  818,818. 

^pec.  Char.,  j-c.  Erect.  Branches  acutely  tetragoual.  Leaves  ovnte  or  otoI, 
petiolate,  membranous,  beset  with  apprcBaed  iiairs  beneath.  Peduncles 
axillary,  2 — 3-flowered.  BracleaB  4 ;  two  outer  ovate,  two  inner  broad, 
obcordate,  at  length  wideniog,  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.  Corolla 
pubescent,  gibbous  at  the  IsBe  on  the  oulaide;  yellowisb,  tinged  with 
red.     Style  exserted.  (Don't  Miil.,  iii.  p.449.)    A  shrub,  8ft.  to  8ft. 


ARBOBETUH    AKD    EBUTICBTUM. 


higb,  latfive  of  Nottli-Trert  Ajotrie»,  betwwn  lat.  64°  mmI  «*"  (bat  y^ 
b^lyconfined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Saskktchftwan) ;  thence  U>  the  Rodcj 
HountsinB.     It  waa  introduced  in  IBU,  Bnd  flowen  in  Hsy. 

a.  fl^  Spechi  of  Lo^een   bdtmfmtg  to  He  Daiiim  Cnphantkte  tf  Ae 
Stc&M  Xyl6ttnm,  tglueh  an  not  yet  iwlrMAiont 

"l,°SfaSi£S%t,  L,  fHlbtH  ifcc.  ^t  Scr,  li  .  n»U-. Jf  '^'^"'.'^;£^^ 
prtm^  iiicciaL  bui  lUBfcn  In  Ihe  eoroita  bHwj  jeUo-tih,  mdiJ.  triini  iMjlng^  »  «*™;  "™' 
■wrr^W>Bad,*UI>thEt«iMH>|>«diiit.  TtoMnleiHi^olncudcif.dHfcpo^ 
Tl^M^£lSM.,Ila>'iiri[U..l.pMS.    Ai«tl«ofC»li(oim..«ODeiiilj»UUdtoI.m™»»- 


D,  Berriei  Ivn  dh  ettch  Pedundr,  joined  logelier  >n  one,  lahck  tt 
of  (Ac  Apex.     Erect  bntnchmg  Shruti. — laika:  Adimt. 

lu»,  th*  oiigiD  Df  whlcb  li  uDkDm 


JBtiinuiHa~Ck|iri(tilluiii  ilpiDuiii  Lani.  A 
Xrita  •Ipiiaui  Bdrck. ;  bia  IticiiU  Mwt  i  XtlM 

l£Sr?lS7.  £ ti  Lob.  l™.,  t- ITi i  »d «ir jlg.. 8W, 841. 
•^prc.  Cior.,  ij^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovKl-laDceoIate,  or 
dUptici  arute,  glabrous,  or  pubescent,  on  very 
short  pet>ole3,r^er  ciliated.  Peduncles  8-6ow- 
ered,  Ehort«r  tban  tbe  leaves.  Corolla  gibbous 
■t  the  baae,  and  ^eeniah  yellow  tinged  wtth  red 
or  purple.  Beme«  red,  aiid  of  the  liie  aod  ap- 
pearance  of  those  of  a  cherry ;  wbence  it  b  called 
cherry  woodlune  by  Johnson.  Leavea  large. 
{Do^i  MiU.,  m.  p.  449.)  A  sbrub,  from  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  bigh,  B  native  of  the  middle  and  EOuth  of 
Eurape,iDEubalpineplaceiBudmountunB.  Intro- 
duceuin  15EKi,  and  ftowering  in  April  and  Muy. 
One  of  ^e  oldest  and  hardieat  of  our  Bbnitw,  and 
of  ibe  cssiest  propa^tion  and  culture. 
Yarietii. 

mL.a.  i  libirica  Dec.  Frod.,  iv.  p.336.  ;  L. 
Bibirioa  Fett  in  Bem.  el  SdttU.  ^tt.,  &. 
P.B59.  — Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 
PeduncleB  thickened  a  little  under  tha 
flowera.  A  native  of  SiberiA ;  and,  lihe 
moEt  oiber  varietiea  of  treea  aod  riuubs, 
nativet  of  the  weit  of  Europe,  mdigeiious 
to  Siberia,  coming  into  leai  and  flower,  a 
wed,  or  more,  earlier  tban  the  species. 


The  alpine  Honeyauckle. 
P.3»iDooiMuu,aiLMe.„        ^      . 

n-j  CipriAUum  ilplgeiiuiii  Orrln.  fHit.,  1 
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■  95.  L,  (a.)  MicitoPBT^LLA  Wilid.    The  nnBltJeaTttd  HonejBuckle. 

UlmllMim.    Dcc  Piod.,  t.  P.33G.;  mUd.  Bd.  la  BiHn.  at  Se)iii1LS;it,S.p.ES&  i  I>in'jltllL,3 

Swmmfmn,    L  ilptoau  nnert. 

A«wiiv.    LhL  7l  HiM  AIL  lU,  t.  913. 

^vc.  CW.,  j'<^>  Leares  elliptic,  scute  Ht  both  ends,  elaucouB  beaeatb, 
rather  Titlous  on  both  EUTfaces,  and  BonietiineB  rounded  at  thc  baae.  Pe- 
duncles  S-fiowered,  and  shorter  than  tfae  leares,  CoroUu  greeniBh  yellow. 
Berriea  joined,  of  a  reddish  orange  cqIout.  Hie  epidermia  blti  from  the 
braucfaea.  (iX>n'i  JfiU.,  iii.p.450.)  Ashnib.Sft.  or  4ft.  fai^h;  a  uatiTe  of 
Esstern  Siberia,  and  ktroduced  in  ISIB.  Obnoualy  a  Tanety  of  the  pre- 
ceding  Epeciea. 

•  S6.  L.  oblongifo'lia  Hooi.    The  oblong-JeaTed  HoneyBuckk. 

Ueniymaim     Uaot.  FL  Bnr.  Amer..l.  p.i84.l.  llXLi  Dont  ltia,&  p  Ua 
Atrnfagi.    Boc*.  FL  Bor.  Anur.,  I.  L ICO. )  ud  durjV- ^K 

^wc.  C&ar.,  4c-  Erect,  LeBTeB  oblong,  or  oval, 
clotbed  with  velvety  pubescence  beneatb.  P^ 
dunclea  eloneated,  erect.  Bracteaa  obeolete. 
Tube  of  corolla  hiiiry,  dbbouB  at  the  baae  on  one 
aide.  Limb  tinequol,  deeply  S-Iipped  g  the  upper 
Ijp  4-toothed,  and  thc  lower  one  nearly  enure. 
BerrieBjoined  in  one,whicb  ia  bi-tunbiticste  at  the 
top,  bluish  black  in  ^e  dried  state,  ond  about  tfae 
■iie  of  a  pea.  (Don'i  MilL,  iii.  p.  150.)  A  sbrub, 
KTQwing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  natire  of 
North  AmericB,  in  tfae  lalaud  of  Hontreal,  in  the 
8t.  Lawreoce,  about  Mbntrcal,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
nnd  of  the  weatern  parta  of  the  atate  of  ^ew 
York.  It  wBB  iutraduced  in  1823,  and  flowerain 
April  and  May.  There  are  planta  in  the  Horti- 
caltural  Society'!  Garden. 

■  87.  L.  CjBhuYba  L.    The  blue-Jcrrtrf  Honeyauckle. 

■t.Sp.>34ai  DtclfnA.,*.v.3S!.;  Dm-t  HilL.a  p.  4HL  ' 
'IlUu  MUU.  CaL,  p  £C,  BooA  it  Jnt.  in  BCcdl.  fitt.  Fl.  Bat.,  1.  p.  IIA ;  X;16(. 
'-'-   R.  Bar.  Amrr..  I.  p.  IDC,  Klc*Mnll.  iu  franU.  Knl  Jtmrm.,  «d.  2.,  uipeDd. 
«  Hm.  Bot.,  p.  5£  i  I^veJutini,  Da.fmL.t.  p33T.i  l.il^luAij.R 

M MRidtntt  Lam.  Dia.,  1.  f.  731. ;  X.  ctojiitmt  Du  Ham.  ilrt., 

_  r ,   ~r ~»L  FL  Fr.,  maa  Ijidd.  Cat.,  ad.  1336;  CtiHiiBcfniuI  C«il](a 

EMw».  n.Au.i\^  p;reidici  PolC  FL  IloiM.,a.X.;  L.  PlUttif  LhL  FL  Sm.  A1L  III.,LI3I. 
£uni«w.     Itca.  PL    AiuL  AppenA.  A  L  17.  i  Sliilt  Uot   Mbe.,  t  I9TS.  1  PlU.  Fl.   lUm.,  L37.  ; 
Lcd.FrRou.  AlL  IiL,L131.j  aad  Diu  j^i.  813.  SM 

i^pee.  Ciar.,  4'c.  Erect.  Leaves  OTB|.oblong,  ciliated,  stiffish,  densel;  clothed 
witb  Dubescence  wfaile  TOung.    Pedunclea  Bbort,  2-fIowered,  reSexed  in  tfae 

ftuctJferoua  atate.     Bracteas  2,  subulate,  longer  than  the 
.     ovaria.     Tube  of  coroUa  glabrouB,  short,  pbbous  ou  ooe 
^*^     «de   at   the   baee ;   lobe»   of   limb   short,   neariy  equal.  * 

Berries  closely  joined  in  one,  which    i^' 

isln-uiotnlicateattheapex.  Flowers  i 

greenish  yelkiw,  tulHiiar.    Berries  I 

elliptic  or  ^lotMBe,  dark  blue,  end  ^^ 

coTered  with    a    kind    of    bloom.  H^ 

Bark  of  young    Bhoota    purpliafa. 

There  is  no  difiereice  betweeo  the 
Ancrican  and  European  ptanta  of  thia  apeciea.  [Doh'»  MHl.,  3.  p.  460.) 
A  afarub,  growmg  to  tbe  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  natiTe  (^  Europe, 
in  France,  Switzertand,  Austria,  &c.,  on  the  mountaina  ;  tbroughout  the 
woody  country  of  Britith  Nortb  America,  and  aa  far  bb  lat.  66°  to  the 
mountains  in  the  west,  Labisdor,  Newroundtand,  and  Hudson^s  Bay;  io 
tbe  states  of  New  York,  Massacfausetcs,  Vev  HtimpBhire;  and  of  Siberia 
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and  Kamticliatka.     It  was  introdttced  in  1629,  and  flowere  in  Biiardi  aod 

April« 

A  88.  L.  (c.)  ORiBNTA^LiB  Lom,    The  Oriental  HoneTsuckle. 

IdeniMlcatiim.    Lnn.  DicL,  1.  p.  731. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  n,  337. :  Bi«b.  H.  Tam.  et  SvnpL,  Na  9961; 

Doa**lCilL.&|i.4£a 
8ifmm§fmes.    L.  caucitica  Pall.  Fl  Rott.,\.  p.  57. ;  L.  carCllea  GUU.  /IM.,  1.  p.  4S3.,  ex  PoflL  j  Cha- 

nuBcteuus  orientiLfia  laartfMia  TVMtft».  C9r.,pL4£. 

Spec.  Char,y  Spc,    Erect.  Leaves  on  yery  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acote; 

2uite  entire,  smoothish,  pedunclea  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Iracteas  2,  setaceous.  Berries  joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi-umhilicate  at 
the  apex,  lO-seeded.  Berries  black  (i>am.y  j9i^.),  dark  blue  (Pa//L}.  Leayes 
sdffisny  Teiny,  larger  than  in  L.  csriklea.  Fiowers  greenish  yellow.  (Don^s 
JMRU^  m.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  firom  3  ft.  to  5  ft.; 
native  of  Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1825» 
and  flowers  (rom  April  to  June.  Juddng  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum,  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding  sort. 

A  29.  L.  IBB^RICA  Bieb.    The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 

JUentlficatkm.    Bieb.  Fl.  Ttur.,  and  SuppL,  98& ;  Stev.  Mfim.  Soa  Moic,  3.  p.  257. ;  Deo.  Prad.,4. 

p.  337. ;  Don*f  MilL,  3.  p.  45a 
Sfnumyme.    Xrl^teon  ibericum  Bieb.  Cent.  FL  Rar.,  1. 1  la,  ea  SmppL,  aad  Lodi.  CaL,  ed.  189& 
EngravtHg.    Bieb.  Cent  Fl.  Bar.,  1. 1.  ISL,  ez  SuppL 

Spec.  Ckar,,  ^c.    Erect.    Leaves  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentose,  or 

£ubescent.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  die  leaves.  Bracteas  ob- 
»ne,  ciliated.  Berries  joined  together  to  the  middle,globo8e.  Corolba  ludd, 
of  Uie  form  of  those  of  L.  alpigena.  Ovarium  tomentose. .  Berries  blood- 
coloured.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cotone&ster  vulgaris.  (D<m*s  3iUl.,  iii. 
p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  fL  to  4  ft. ;  native  of 
Georgia,  about  Teflis.  It  was  introduc^  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

a.  Hardy  Spedet  qfthe  Genut  LordcerdL  belongmg  to  the  Dhition  I^s  oftke 

Sedvm  Xylotteum,  not  yet  mtroduced. 

L.  WeUHkiUL  WaU.  (pee.  PttML,*.  p.:39&i  Bople  IOmsL,  p^  836L}  i«  a  natlTe of  tbe  EMt  Indie^ 
in  Strinagur,  with  che  bablt  of  L.  alpCaena. 

L.  GowmAna  WalL  {Dec  Prod.»  p.  337.)  is  a  natiTe  of  Slnnore,  in  tb«.Eaat  Indiei,  and  ia  neariy 
allied  to  L.  alplgena. 

L,  angnttifbUa  WalL  {Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337.)  is  a  natire  of  Nepal,  with  tbe  brancbei  imootb,  and 
tbe  leaves  i5  linet  long,  and  4  lines  broad.    Corolla  pale. 

Some  other  spedes,  not  •uffidently  lcnown,  but  pretumed  to  be  bardy,  natives  of  the  Eaat  Indiei 
and  of  Chili,  are  enumerated  in  Don'i  MUler  and  Royie*s  Ittuttraliom,  to  wbich  we  rcte  the  enrioat 
coUector. 

Genus  V. 


SYMPHORICA'RPOS  DUl.    Thb  St.  Petbr's  Wort.  Lm,  Sytt. 

Pent&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Idenilficatkm.    DiU.  Eiai.,  p.  371. ;  Juaa.  Gen.,  p.  211. ;  Moench  Meth.,  p.  50S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  A  p^  89BL ; 

Don*sMUL,ap.451. 
S^non^t.    Symphoricarpa  Neck.  Eient.,  p.  220. ;  Syvpbbria  Pert.  Buek.,  I.  p.  21A  ;  Anutetfaus 

WiUd.  Ita.i    Lonfcera  sp.  LkL 
Derktatiom.    From  tmnpkoreo  to  accomuhite,  and  karpot,  fhiit ;  apeeies  bearing  the  fruit  in  gronpa. 

How  it  obtained  the  name  of  St  Peter*a  Wort.we  liaTe  not  been  able  to  aacertain. 

Detcription,  ^c.  Bushy  deciduous  shrubs,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  commoa 
earden  soil,  and  readilv  increased  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
danoe.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  6d  to  1«.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

«  1.  S.  vuLGA^is  Midut.    The  common  St.  Peter^s  Wort- 

IdenHficathm.    Michx.  FLBor.  AnMr.,1.p.]0a j  Dec  Piod,  A  p.33B.;  Don*»  MUL,&  pc45L 
Sifno$ifmet.    Lonfoera  Symphoric&rpos  Ltm.  S^,  240. ;  a  parrifldra  De^f.  Cat, ;  Sympbbria  oonfflene> 

riita  Pert.  Enck.,  1.  p  81A  ;  Sympbbria  glomeritto  Pnrall  PL  Jmer.  SepL,p.  169.  . 

Sngramngt.    Schmldt  Baum.,  1 115. ;  Dii  Elth.,  t  S78w  C  SSa ;  Hoft  ABgL,  1 20. ;  and  our^.  885. 
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rSjpM:.  dor.,  4^.  Flowers  disposed  in  oxillary  ca{>itate  clusters,  compoaed  of 
ncvly  seaaile  raceinuleB.  Corolla  white.  Berries  red,  aize  of  hempseed  ; 
but,  in  America,  according  to  PuTGh,  the  flowers 
sre  amall,  red  and  yellow,  and  the  berries  pur- 
ple.  Braoches  brown,  smootb.  Leavea  elUp- 
tic  orate,  obtuse,  glaucous,  and  pubescent 
beneatl).  The  berries  are  Dmnerous,and  ripen 
iu  winter.  (Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  451.)  A  shrub,  i< 
growing  to  the  hdeht  of  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  ;  J| 
notiTe  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Pemi^lTaiiia,  ^ 
m  sRDdy  dry  Gdds.  It  wos  iutroduced  m  1730,  ' 
and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Variety.  Q    ^ 

m  S.  V.  2  /oBu  varvoatu,  8.  elomerata  fdliia 
varie^tis  Lodd.  Cal.,  Tiaa  the  leave* 
fioely  variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 

•  S.  S.  BACKHO^suB  Mkki.     The  racemoBo-Jhwered  St,  Peta^s  Wort,  oi 
SnowbeTTy. 

UmmiaiHaiL    Hkbi.  F1.  Bor.  Aiaef.,  1.  p.  107.  i  Dec  Pred.,  4ji,  339.1  Dcn'1  MIE,  3.  p,  451. 

a»-o»f  fi.    Snnpbtini  ncanba  Pnnk  A.  Jmer.  Snt.,  1.  p.  1K  :  3.  imcoekTtt  Hort. 

Atrottv.    BM.llii(.,LUil.)  LodiLBet  CMk.L^.j  4DilDurJI(,8SG. 

Spec.  Char.,  rje.  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  terminal,  loose, 
intemipted  racemes,  which  are  often  XeaSy.  Corolla 
densely  bearded  inude.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 
LcBTes  glaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Berries 
lai^  wliite.  This  is  a  Gne  shrub,  very  common  in  our 
gardeuB,  easilyknown  bvits  largewhite  berneE,  and  small 
redflowers.  The  S,  eIong6ta  and  8.  heteroph^lla  Pretl 
in  Herb.  Hemke,  whlch  were  collected  about  Nootka  ,■ 
Sound,  do  not  difibr  from  tfais  species,  in  which  the 
lower  leaves  are  Bometimes  deeply  smuated.  {Don't  MiU., 
m.  p.4<51.)  Ashrub,  growing  to  the  hfdght  of  from  4  ft,  tt 
North  AmericajOnmouDtainsnearLakeHiBtassins,  and  on  theb^ksof  Ihe 
Hissouri;  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  abundant  about  the  Saskatchawan,  on  the 
faanks  of  the  Corumbia,  and  at  Puget'B  Sound  and  Nootka  Sound,  north-west 
coast.  It  wasmtroduced  in  1B17,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The 
flowefs  are  Bucceeded  by  white  fruit,about  the  aJEe  of  a  large  black  cnrrant, 
but  elliptical  in  form,  which  remain  od  the  bush  even  afler  the  lemves 
have  dropped,  and  make  a  very  fine  appeanmce.  In  amall  gardens,  this 
sbnib  is  rather  trouUesome,  from  the  numerous  suckers  it  throwB  up  from 
the  roots  ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  much  sought  aher  by  bces,  and  its  berries 
are  excellent  food  for  eame  (See  Gard.  Mag ,  ix.  p.  699.,  and  x.  p.  438.), 
that  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purposes,  is  found  rather  adTsn- 
tageous  than  otberwijje.  For  gturdens,  it  might  be  desirable  to  groft  it  on 
LonJcera  XyliSsteum,  or  some  allied  species  of  suitable  habit.  So  grofted, 
staodard  hi^,  it  would  form  a  very  el^^t  small  trec. 

Hardy  Species  qf  Symfhoric&rpos  not  yet  inlroduced. 
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rjiiiftfiirtiii     W*1.Id  Etaihn.  lBd.,a,K.ULi  PUnt.  Rir.  AiUt,«.ii.Sl.  t  UOli  Dcc.  Pnid^< 
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(TfKiitlinttUR  wUfa  ■  inailiacciKC, 

intermedtate  between  Ca^nh- 


ia  a  ■hrub,  a  na- 


Dacnptiim,  S/c.    This  genus  appean 
likces,  and  ifubi^ces;  but  from  uie  la 
Htipuies.  {Don'i  Milt^  iii.  p.  4AI.)    TTie  onty  species 
tJTe  of  the  Uimalayaa. 


■  I.  L.  i^RKo'»!  WaU.    The  beautiful  Leycesteria. 

HflUliSiXto.    wa.liiBiali  R.liid.,£p.mj  DK.Pi<g4.,4.|i.3»i  DsBlMia,3.p.ttL 
aumom^mi.     WMOOia  zbbmAIm  fmrrmri^sK 
a^r—imtt.    Plu<LAt.Kti.,a.t.lSO.;mioaiJli.im. 

Octcriplioii,^.  A  large,  ram- 
blinc,  deciduous  Bhnib,  b  nBtive 
of  tbe  higfaest  mountum  wtiich 
BuTTOund  the  valley  oT  Nepalj 
Bnd  of  tuuch  iikik  northerlj 
■ituatiofu,  towardt  Gotsainthaii. 
Bt  elovatioiM  of  between  6000  ft. 
and  7000ft.,and  eren  bi  hi^  «i 
8000  ft.,  among  forest*  oT  pine 
and  oalc,  It  ia  a  RHXt  beautiful 
shrab  when  in  a  flowerin^;  state, 
ftom  the  contTBit  of  the  deep 
green  hue  of  ita  Bten)  and  leaves, 
with  the  purple  colour  of  its 
hirge  bracteai  and  ics  berries.  It 
wai  introduced  into  British  gar< 
dcnsin  18S4^anditfloweredsoon 
afterwBTtls  In  tbe  nuraery  of 
Hes«rs.  Allen  and  Rc^ers,  at 
Batterseo,  whence  apedmens 
were  sent  to  the  lote  Mr.  Swect, 
and  to  Mr.  O.  Don.  It  is  a 
rambling  Bhnib,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysucklc ; 
and  it  will  probobly  prove  aomc- 
whattendRin thiacountry;  but, 
as  it  is  easilj  pronagated  by 
cuttiogB,  or  by  seeih,  which  it 
producea  in  abundance,  a  stock 
of  ^ants  might  eaaily  he  kept  in 
KadineH  to  provide  for  acci- 
dental  losses.  Trained  agiunst 
a  cooBerratiTe  wall,  it  would 
have  B  splendid  eftect  in  autumn  . 
There  are  young  phinM,  reised  in  IK 
Society'b  tiarileo. 


thc  Horticultiin 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

OP   THB   HARDY   LIGMXOUS    FLANTS  OV   THK    OKDKR   miBIA^BJB. 

Tsis  order  indudes  a  great  number  of  geDera;  but  tbere  i«  onl;  ane  of  these 
'"^"  '  a  aaf  HgneouB  ipeciM  tnily  bardy  in  Britiab  gtrdeiw. 


□ 


CEPHAI.A'NTHU8  L.  Tbb  Button-wood.    Lin.  Sytt.  Tetrindria 
Monog^iB. 

Ne.l11l  OhU.  Fnii±,a.L8G.i  Lub.  IIL,  (.Sfti  Jini.  HCm.  MiK.n. 
,tltt.;Ot.PtiA,^p.iX.i  DDDlMin.,3.]»6iat  I^aM.  (M.,MUI83B. 
,  ■  hcttl,  um  aMofc  >  Oinm  i  Ib  iUiidiia  to  fba  ■««■  Im!i«  diiliMd  ID 

Oen.  CAar.,  ^c.  Calyx  witb  en  obrerBel?  pyraniidBl  tube,  «nd  aa  uioular 
S-tooth^  limb.  CWo£(i  with  a  alender  tube,  tmd  a  4-cleft  limb;  lobes 
erectisb.  Slamau  i,  short,  iii'«erted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  hardly 
eiBcrted.  Stylc  much  exserted.  Sigma  oipitate.  Fnal  inTenelj'  pyra- 
roidal,  cmwned  bj  the  limb  of  the  caljrx,  2 — 4-?celted,  and  sqHndng  into 
S — 4j»Tt8;  cellg,  or  parts,  l-aeeded,  mdehitcent,  aod  sometiineB  empty  by 
abortioa.  Seedt  oblong,  terminating  in  a  little  callous  bladder.  A&umen 
BomewhBt  canilamnouB.  JBtniryo  inTerted  iu  tbe  ^buciMn,  with  a  ■nperior 
radicle.  {Dm'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  610.) —  Shrubs,  with  terete  braucbee.  LoiTeB 
oppoaite,  or  3  in  a  whorl. 

■  1.  C.  occidbntaYis  L.    The  Weatem  Buttnn-wood. 
d.,4.p.aB.)  DHtwiL.ij 

ttA.,v.  ¥0. 1  8w»  Oliib»  1 
li:hkulirHuKjb.,^t9l.,udt.&b.lha(.i  LoIk Hnb Abu., 


^tec.  Ciar.,  i^c.  Leavea  oppomte,  m 
in  a  wborl,  ovate  or  oval,  acumi- 
nated.  Pedundes  niucli  longer  than 
tbe  heods,  usuallv  bj  threes  at  the 
tc^  of  the  brancnea,  Petioles  red- 
dish  next  the  branches.    Heada  of 


ie.Pi^,4ih«L)  D««11Bll.,lfcSlft|  Lad.  Cit,  ad.  ItR 
.HL,],  T,  &«.{  Hcnkunr  nuHO.,  i.  iii„i — "  ^  ■*  ^-^'  -  '-*■ 

ttT.f.*.[Uid™Ai»a,8ta 


««wersglobular.siseofBnwrWe.  Flowtra wWtiah jellow.  TherearevBrieties 
of  this  species  having  tbe  brandilets  and  young  leaves  dther  slabroui  or 
dc^rny.  jflon',  itfiK.,iii.  p.  610.)  A  ahnib,  growing  to  th.  hagSt  of  fro™ 
6  tt.  to  8  fl, ;  B  nrtive  of  North  Amenca,  from  Caoada  to  Floric&.  in  marshy 
placea.  It  wae  mtroduced  in  1735,  and  flowera  in  Jnly  and  August.  It  will 
wow  m  commoD  garden  s<m1,  but  prefers  peat  kept  moist ;  and  a  propagaud 
(Thiefly  by  seeds,  but  will  aUo  grow  by  cuttings  and  layerB.     It  is  an  mMr- 
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PART  III. 


esdng  ahrubtiroin  its  curious  round  heada  of  flowen,  and  from  the  lateneas 
of  the  season  at  which  these  appear.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  U.  6d, ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

Variety, 

A  C.  o.  2  brach^podtu,  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  539.  —  Leayes  elliptic-oblong, 
3  in  a  whorl,  or  short  petiolefl ;  petioles  3 — 4  lines  long.  Hieie  are 
▼arieties  of  this»  with  either  glabrous  or  downy  branches.  A  native 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Bejar^  where  it 
was  coUected  by  Berlandier.  (Ihn's  Alill,,  iii.  p.  610.) 

Some  other  tpedet  of  Cephaidnthtu  are  described  in  De  Candolle's  Prodrtmut 
and  Don'8  MUler  ;  but  they  are  natiTes  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
or  China,and  are  considered  as  requiring  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 

App.  I.      Hdlf-hardy  ligneous  Plants  behnging  to  tke  Order 

Rubidcea, 


i**MMM0Mciu  lCldiz.  {Scrtk  Amar,  %1,  t  p. fiOi  1. 49. ) 
■iid  mujlg.  raQ.),  Plnckn^a  piib^«cens  P«rf.,  Clnch6na  caro. 
Unlina  Poir.t  If  a  tree  growins  to  tlic  b^ht  of  SO  ft,  in 
OcmviA,  South  CuolinA,  and  otiier  parts  ofNorth  Amcrics. 
Tbo  branolMs  and  Imvm  sre  tomentot^  uid  tbe  flowers 
rmthcr  burve.  pubcsccnt,  and  white,  Unged  ^th  red.  Ttie 
tree  dlTldes  Inio  ninnerous  bnnches,  and  is  oovered  wltti  large 
liSbt  gieen  leeves,  whlcb  «re  downy  braeetb.  but  it  is  not  per- 
ticularly  omanientaL  In  Amcrica  it  is  called  Georgia  bark, 
and  was  originallT  snpposed  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as 
tbc  dndiooa,  wbidi  it  strongly  rescmbles.  It  is  interestiog 
for  the  properties  of  iu  bark;  which  partakes  of  the  samc 
bittcr  qualiacs  as  that  of  the  dnchona ;  and  which  is  employed 
iuocessfliHy  In  tbe  alleTiatioa  of  tbe  intermittcnt  ferers  which 
prcrail  In  tbe  oountry  where  it  is  a  nati^e  Tbe  wood  is 
aoft,  and  unflt  for  usc  in  thc  arts.  In  England,  the  plant  is 
«nerally  kept  in  grecn-houses  or  oold.pits;  but  it  wiU 
thriTC  much  bettcr  If  planted  in  thc  frcc  ground,  and  traincd 
■gdnst  a  wall  with  a  southcm  cxposure.  It  reiiiiires  a  shady  situation,  and  Is  said  to  thriTC  best 
in  a  mlzture  oT  sand  and  peat 

Scrte  MU4a  Coniin.  in  Juss.  Gca  (l>o»'s  UQL^  3.  p.  6S3.) ;  Zfclum  japfokum  Tkmb.  {fioL 
J#iV.,tS6I^  and  wsM-  831.)  i  Xfdum  fcetidum  hm.  JU,\  L^cium  fndicum  Aete.;  Dysbda 
Ibsiinilfcta  LdMT.  Cdc*..  p.  146. :  J3uch{>slacoprosm61des  L*HirH. 
iXss.,  with  a  flg. ;  Dys6da  foe^tida  SaOtb.  Prod.,  a  flO.:  Spenna- 
cbcc  mitio6sa  2)«if.  Hort  Par. ;  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  and 
otbcr  parts  ofthc  East,  whcrc  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub^growing  to 
tbc  bclgbt  of  9  ft  or  3  ft,  with  small,  dark  grcen,  shining  leaves, 
a  litUe  deflezcd ;  and  flowers  which  are  white  within,  and  reddisb 
witbout,  and  oAen  slngle  and  doublc  oo  the  same  plan t  In  Japan, 
it  Is  frequeoUy  planted  ibr  hcdgesL  It  was  introduced  in  n87, 
•nd  grows  ftcciy  in  our  grecn-houses,  in  amixture  of  loam,  peat, 
«nd  sand,  flowcring  during  the  most  part  of  thc  summcr. 

PUernma  pimdmla  Ait ;  BartUngia  scop4ria  BM.  leon.  ExoL^ 
1 11. :  is  a  small.  glabrous,  mucti  branched  shrub,  wlth  thc 
bcanchcs  roond,  slcnder,  and  pendulous,  and  tbc  leaves  linear, 
fllifonn.  and  oppositc.  It  is  a  native  ot  tbe  Canary  Islands, 
wfacic  tt  crows  to  the  heigfat  of  S  ft ;  and  was  introduced  in 
177^  but  bas  not  yet  flowcried. 

PiWUf  MbUa  L.  iDULEltk.,  p.  405.  t  S99.f.386.)  bas  been  an 
inhamtant  of  our  crecn.bouses  since  1699.  It  is  a  clabrous 
abrub,  wlth  round  branches,  and  small  greenish  white  flowcrs,  which  are  produecd  in  June  and  Jidt* 

JuUkoadrmaam  tttkidpicwH  L. ;  AmbrlLrU  Hefsteri  Walth.  Hort,  t.a.  Hort  ClilT.,  tS7.,  Flnk. 
Afan.,  t  i9&  f.  L  ;  Is  a  branched  shrub,  with  small  Unear  leaves,  shining  above,  and  wbitlsh  benesth. 
Hic  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  difl^nt  plants,  the  former  being  browniab,  and  tbe 
latter  grccn.  This  is  an  evergreen  Cape  shrub,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  grecn-houscs.  wbcre  it  focins 
a  densc  fintigiatc  bush,  sometimes  as  higfa  as  4  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  it  wdl  desecTcs 
a  ^aoe  against  thc  oonserrative  wall. 

BJkbiajrvikAoa  Ait,  Don*s  Mill.,  &  p.  643.,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar., t  25. ;  Jt.  flrutic6«a  canad^nala  Poir.i 
is  a  natlve  of  the  Canary  IsUnds,  wherc  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft,  and  produocs  its  smaO 
ycllowlsh  flowers  in  September.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  iU  leaves,  which  are  ftom  8  to  6  In  a 
whorl ;  and,  as  it  is  somewhat  sfarubby,  it  deserves  a  plaoe  apdnst  a  conacrvatlTc  waU,  or  on  dry 
(oekwork. 

HoifsMa  Jacqt^X  H.  B.et  Kuaik  Don'$  MOL,  SL  p.486.j  B.  triphfna  Hort. ;  Houst2Mi/a  coc. 
cinea  Boi.  Rep.,  1. 106. ;  U  a  native  of  Spain,  growing  to  the  beight  of  Sft.  orSft,  with  soaiUt 
tobuUr  flowers,  with  a  tube  about  9  lines  long,  which  appear  Arom  April  to  Novendicr.  It  is  a  mort 
desirablc  sbrub,  for  ttfming  out  into  beds  and  borders  during  the  summcr  scason,  or  fbr  trainiog 
against  a  low  oonscrvative  walL  There  are  two  forms  of  it  In  British  coUcctions,  one  witfa  lcavei 
much  morc  pubescent  tfaan  those  of  the  other. 

Maamkkdkra Cham.  ct  Schlcct.,  Swt  Fl.  Gard., Sd  scr,  1 834. ;  M. cordlfbUa  MarL, Book.  Bet. 
Mag.t  1 3902.,  Oard.  Mag.,  iz.  p.  107.,  and  z.  238. ;  ts  an  ezocedinghr  dcgant  littlc  twincr,  witta  scarie 
tnbuUr  coroUas,  and  broad  deep  grecn  leaves.  It  is  a  native  ofBuenos  Ayres ;  aad,  rroibsaor  D 
Dpn  obscrvcs,  will  doubtlcss  succecd  well  in  tbc  open  border  during  summcr. 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

OF    TilB   HALF-HARDT  LIGNBOUS    SPECIES   OF   THB   OBDER 

LOBELIA^CSJB. 

Tu>A  G.  Don  \b  a  genus  that  oontaliu  sorae  tall.growliig  heilMceous  plantt,  natlvet  of  ChlU,  which 
might  tecfanicalty  be  contldered  a»  Buffhitlcote ;  becatue,  in  fhinie*  and  gieen-houiet,  tbi^  xetain 
their  leavet,  and  do  not  die  down  during  winter.  Among  thete  are  T.  taUdfblia  O.  Don  :  LobdUa 
Ttfa  Ait.  {  L  gigantte  Sims  BoL  Mag.,  1 1785L ;  and  L  «alicifblia  StoL,  which  grows  to  the  heigbt 
oT  16  ft.,  and  makea  a  flne  af^pearance  m  the  open  garden  during  the  rammer  Maaon. 

Lobilia  arbdrea  Forst  and  L.  tmSrba  Cham.  are  nativet  of  the  Sodety  Islands,  supeib  plants 
whieh  grow  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.  or  15  ft. ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  yet  Introduced.  A  shrubby 
speciesof  Lobdl/afrom  Valparaiso,  in  Knighfs  Exotic  Nurserr,  which  hasnot  yet  receivcd  a  name, 
appears  as  if  it  would  grow  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high ;  and,  flrom  Its  bhie  flowers,  and  deep  green  leaves,  it 
would  make  a  flne  appeonince  against  a  wall. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

RALF-HARDY   PLANTS   BBLONOING  TO  THE   ORDER  OAMPANULA'CEJE. 

Af4ndlia  «bws  Dumort. ;  Campinula  aiirea  L.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  pi  legi,  Sot.  Reg.,  1 57. ;  is  an 
evergreen  suflhitioose  plant,  growlng  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  in  Madeira  and  7'eneriffb, 
«mong  rocks.  It  is  an  interesting  shrub,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  miniature  trce  The  stem 
b  slraple,  rather  fleshy,  marked  by  the  scars  left  by  the  faliinc  of  the  leaves.  but  ftimished  witb 
a  crown  of  leaves  at  Ttop,  and  annual  florlferous  branches,  which  are  dispoeed  in>  letury  pyramidal 
panlcle.  Leaves  S— 6ia  long,  pale  green,  shining.  Peduncles  1 — 3.flowered.  FlowerB  erect 
(Ddm*c  Mm.,  liL  p  77S.)  Flrom  the  habit  of  this  plant,  it  is  better  adapted  for  conservaUve  rockwork, 
tban  for  being  trained  toa  wall ;  but  it  may  be  tried  m  both  manners;  for,  as  it  ripens  seeds  fk^eely, 
the  loss  of  plants  can  easily  be  supplied. 


CHAP.  LXVII. 

OF    THB   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THB   ORDER   COMPO^SlTiE. 

General  Characteristics,  Flowers  grouped  in  heads ;  those  in  eack  head  so 
disposedy  and  so  environed  by  an  inyolucre  composed  of  bracteas,  that  cor- 
responds  to  a  calyx,  as  to  seem  to  constitute  but  one  flower.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  separate  flowers  are  the  following  :  —  Ovary  inferior, 
bearing  on  its  top,  in  many,  pappus  of  some  kind.  Corolla  of  1  petal. 
Stamens  5,  their  anthers  connate  into  a  tube.  Style  encircled  by  the  tube; 
its  top  bifid,  the  portions  of  it  extended  above  the  tube.  Ovary  with  1  cell 
aod  1  erect  ovule.  {livndley^t  Introd,  to  N,  S,,  and  Lessing^s  Synopsis  Generwn 
ComposUarum^  1832.}  The  senera  of  this  order  that  include  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  few.  The  foTlowing  characterlstics  of  them  are  derived  chiefly 
m>m  Lessing^s  Synops,  Oen,  Comp,  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America»  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  propagadon  and  culture  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

STJBHBLi^Nii  Lessing.  Flowers  bisexual.  Pappus  with  its  segments  branched, 
feathery,  and  in  a  single  row.  Rachis  (receptacle^  with  cnafly  proiections. 
Involucre  of  many  rows  of  bracteas.  Heads  purpush  violet.  Small  shrubs, 
of  the  south  of  Europe.     Leaves  silkily  tomentose  beneath,  entire. 

.&A^ccHARis  R,  Br,  Sexes  dioecious,  or  roostly  so ;  with  the  pappus,  in  the 
male  flowers,  with  its  segments  in  a  single  row,  in  the  female  ones,  with  its 
segments  in  several  rows;  the  corolla  filiform.  Where  the  sexes  are 
not  dioecious,  the  flowers  of  several  rows  in  the  exterior  of  the  head  are 

'  female  :  the  rest  Lessing  has  not  characterised ;  but  it  would  appear,  from 
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the  Hort,  Kew,^  that  the^  are  bisexual.  Rachis  naked.  Bracteas  of  the 
inyolucre  imbricate.  lleads  whitish,  solitary,  or  aggr^gate.  Shnxbs  or 
treea  of  North  America ;  the  young  bnuichletay  in  many,  viscoua.  Leftves 
altemate,  entirey  in  most  coriaceous. 

I^VA  L.  A  single  row  of  flowers  in  the  oudine  of  the  head,  fenale ;  tfae  rest 
male.  Not  any  p^pus.  Rachia  bearing  bracteoles.  Liyolucre  of  a  singjk 
row  of  bracteas,  and  these  few.  Heads  in  a  terminal,  linear,  spike.  Heri» 
or  shrubs  of  North  America,  with  leaves  altemate  or  oppositey  with  3 
ribs. 

Santoli^na  L,  A  single  row  of  female  fiowers  in  the  outUne  of  the  head ; 
the  coroUa  of  each  of  these  with  a  ligula  that  is  much  shorter  than  the 
tube,  and  spreads  rayedl v.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  Iriaexual ;  the  ooroUa 
tubular,  withoutaligula.  Notanv  pappus.  Involucre  beU-shaped.  Bracteas 
imbricate.  Heads  borne  solitarihr  at  the  tips  of  pedundesy  includmg  maay 
flowers.  SmaU  shrubs,  of  the  ftfikUterranean  region,  more  or  less  tomen^ 
tose ;  their  leaves  altemate,  cut  in  a  bipinnate  manner. 

^RTEMi's/ii  Cass.  Flowers  in  the  heaa  etther  ali  bisexual,  or  thoee  of  a 
single  row  in  the  outUne,  females ;  the  rest  bisexual.  Not  any  pappus. 
Rachis  naked  or  viUose.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  dry,  filmy  in  the 
margin,  irobricate.  Heads  smaU,  each  of  few  flowers ;  the  heads  dbposed 
in  apikes,  racemes,  or  pyramidal  panides.  Chiefly  herbs,  but  also  a  few 
shmbs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  worid.  The  xinds  to  be  deacribed  in 
this  work  have  their  flowers  partly  female  and  partlybisexualy  as  descrOied 
above,  and  their  rachis  naked. 

JEfELiCHRY'suM  Leittng,  Fiowers  in  the  head  either  aU  bisexual,  or  with  the 
extemal  row  of  them  female.  Pappus  with  a  single  row  of  segments. 
Radiis  without  bracteoles.  Jtocteas  of  the  involucre  of  various  colonn  ; 
the  inner  ones  spreading  more  or  less,  and  rayedly,  i^ut  the  faead.  Heads 
soUtary  or  aggre^te,  each  of  many  flowers.  Herbs  or  shmbs,  most  of 
which  are  found  m  the  southem  extremitv  of  Afnca. 

OiNERA^RiA  Lesting,  Extemal  flowers  of  die  head  female;  with  Ugulate 
coroUas,  spread  rayedly.  The  rest  bisexual,  and  their  coroUas  tubular. 
Pappus  with  its  segments  in  several  rows.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  filmy 
in  the  mamn,  in  one  row.  Rachis  flat,  without  bracteas.  Heads  in 
corymbs.  Flowers  ydlow.  Herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  one  species  that  we  have  to  describe  is  a  natrve  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Leaves  altemate,  entire,  or  variously  cut  in  a  pinnate 
manner. 

Gends  I. 


ST^HELPNi^  Lessing.    The  Stjehblina.    lAn,  Syii.  Syngeneda 

iBqualis. 

IdemtffUsatkm.    LcMiiig  SjrDoiN.  Gen.  Conpof.,  p.&;  Alt  Hoit  Kew.,  ed. 2,  toL  4^  p.51S. 
Smaifime,    SlsheliDcu  Ft.  and  Ger. 

DerHtatkm.    So  namca  In  honour  <iiJckm  Bewrff  SUehOi»,  aDd  hlt  son  Benedtct,  Sirte  botanUto  nd 
phyaiciaiM. 

■tt  L  8.  DU^BiA  L.     The  doubtful,  or  Rotemary-ietned^  Staehelina. 

Idenlificathn.    Un.  S[k^l7&  }  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compoa.,  p.  5. ;  WiUd.  Sa  PL,  a  p.  178a  :  Ger.  Pxor.. 

190. 1 6. ;  Alt  Hoit  Kew.,  ed.  2.  ▼.  4.  p.  512. 
^momifme.    S  roniBaTlBilblia  Caet.,  aocordinf  to  Loml  Syn.  Gen.  Coidmm.,  a  5. 
Engnwiagt.    Ger.  Pror.,  p^  190.  t  6. ;  Lam.  lU.,  66&  f.  4. ;  and  our^.  8S2. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  finely  toothed,  toroentose  beneath. 
Inner  bracteas  of  the  involucre  bnceolate,  eloneate.  {WiUd.Sp,PL)  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  England,  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fnigrant 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.     It  is  readily  pro|;>agated  by  cut- 
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tings,  and  vill  erow  in  anf  light  etady  aoil ;  at- 
tainiug  the  lid^t  of  9  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  three  or  four 
ycMB.     h  waa  cultiTated  by  Parkiiuoa  tu  1040.      i 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  (^Stakelha.   ' 

Inui  the  bdfM  i>r«lt.,and  tlie  oU»ito  l^t  t^ik  -,  whlch,l«liig 
ttforaciBwnSwwilloc 


ll  ihrcKlgh'"  hnaki  «&7bulUBi( 
_,.,:.«.,..    BMulcnrdnii,  IhenTim,  eilB.  nuR  ot  laL  in 
._    ..  of  l*e  MlloniJlniilmtloiui  »Dd  liiioinB«iuBlriBi,«liiFniii«, 

thej  ircveiTprcipertjiupiKnledellheeiiinii*  of  Ihe  loc^,  or  gen«™l,  (oraament 

Genus  II, 

Q 

£A'CCHAR1S  R.  Br.    Thb  Baccharis,  ot  PLavanMAH^s  Spikenard. 
Iab.  Sytl.  SyngeuesiB  Sup^rflua. 


ninj  HTi  the  nnt 
ndmiifJuiemwith 


TA^aitei»    Un.  Sp.,  II 


;  WiUd.  Sa  PI 


/iwmiv*.    Sehmidt  Baum.,t.BS. :  DuHim.  Aitk.,L3S.i  udourjlf.  B33. 

^pec.  CiW.,  4^.  LeaTce  obovate,  crenatdy  notdied  on 
the  toininal  poition.  (WVld.  Sp.  Pl.,  iii.  p.  1915.) 
Plowera  white,  with  a  tint  oF  purple,  aud  re- 
«eiubling  tbose  of  the  groundsel,  but  larger.  A 
native  of  Narth  America,  on  the  eea  coast,  froiu 
Maryland  to  Florida.     It  haa  been   in  cultivation 


;   growi 


I   the 


hdghtofSftTor  lOft.,  aud  flowera  from   Septen 

ber  to  Norember.     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 

glaucous  bue  of  its  leavea,  in  consequence  of  the 

whole  plant  b^ng  covcrcd  with  b  whitish  powder.  * 

Ita  ^neral  appcarance  accords  with  tbat  of  thc  genus  ^ 

j<'tnplex,  and  the  Bhrubs  of  both  fatnilics  are,  accord-  ' 

inglj,  well  calculated  for  being  grouped  together. 

.fidcchaiis  Aaliuiifulia  will  ^w  in  any  cotnmon  soil 

which  ia  tolerebly  dry,  attainiug  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 

6ft.,  in  3  or  4  yeora,  uid  forming  a  large,  loose- 

headed,  robust-Iooking  busb,  of  from  10  ft.  to  IS  ft. 

in  hdght,Hnd  IS  ft.  or  15  ft.  iu  diameter,  in  10  years. 

It  isreadilypropBgatedbycuttings,   Priceofplan' 

io  the  London  nurBeries,  U.  each. 
•  S.  a  ANSIISTIFo'lia   Purth.     The  narrow-Ieaved  I 

*■«>'(  i!^iiitnKird. 
JdoUffcaXiM.    Funh  P,  AniR,  S«iiL,  «.p.SiS. 
^iec.  Char.,  Ssc.     Leaves  narrow,  lincar,  entirc.     Panicle  compouud,  many- 

flowered.     Involucre  small.  {Eneyc.  of  Plmtt,  p.  703.)      ' 


OT    Ploilgh- 
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shmby  of  less  yigorous  growth,  and  somewhat  more  tendery  tfaan  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  fixMn 
Carolina  to  Floriday  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mistdssippi ;  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  It  was  introduced  into  British  ^irdens  in  1812,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  retatning  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasonsy 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There  were  plants  in  the  Twickeo- 
ham  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  that  of  Bury  St« 
Edmundsy  a  few  years  ago. 

B.  glomeraH/ldra  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  2.  p.  125.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2. 
p.  523.,  is  described  as  having  the  leaves  smooth,  cuneately  obovate,  toothed 
towards  the  point ;  the  heads  of  flowers  aidllary,  sessUe,  remote ;  and  the  scaks 
of  the  calyx  brown  above.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods 
on  the  sea  coast,  flowering  from  August  to  October ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 


B.  IHotc6rid»»  W..  Rauw.  Itin.,  1 5«.,  1»  a  natiTeor  the  Lerant,  and  ia  ffaieraUy  kcpt  in  tbe  b>«>- 
hottie  or  oold-pit ;  though  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  thougnt  woitby  of  cultiTatioo.  It 
wtrald  ftand  againft  aoouerTatiTe  walL 

Oenus  III. 


a 


rVA  L.    Thb  Iva.    Lin,  Syst.  Syngenesia  Necessaria. 

PL,.  14S9. :  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  181. 
Perhapc  flrom  Yuot  a  name  u«ed  by  tlie  eldor  botaniata. 

1.  /.  FRUTE^scENs  L.    Thc  shrubby  Iva. 


Uen^fication.    Lin.  Oen.  PL»14fi9. 
DerivaiiiM.    Uncertain. 


IdemMeaUom.  Un.  Amflea  Ac,  &  p.  S5.  i  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  a  pi  8387. ;  Ait  Hoft  Kew.,  ed.  S.  toI.  5^ 

pi  181. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept»  2.  p..58a 
Smton^me».    Jgitnio  aflnni*  peruvikua  fhit^sceni  Plmk.  Alm.,  12.  t.  27. 

f.  1. ;  Bastard  JeiuitB*  Barlc  lYee. 
J?i%pwvAvi.  Pluk.  Alm.,  12.  t  fi7.;f.  1. ;  Encyc.  of  Planti,  p.  744w  1 127G2. ; 

and  our^.  834. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough  with  dots.  ( WiUd.  Spec.  Planl,)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Florida,  on 
the  sea  coast ;  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1711.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  h.,  and,  in  sheltered  dry  situsr 
tions,  is  tolerabl^  hardy;  but,  when  freely  exposed 
in  moist  soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  ta  the  ground  in 
severe  winters.  It  is  readily  uropagated  by  cuttings ; 
but,  not  beuig  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  coUections. —  I.  imbricata  Willd.  is  described  by 
Pursh  as  a  smooth  shrub,  with  linear  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  found  on  the  sea  coast,  from  Carolma  to 
Oeorgia.    It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  IV. 


834 


D 


SANTOLPNA  L.     The  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cottos.    lan.  S^. 

Syngenesia  .^quaUs. 

Ideniiflcaikm.    Lin.  Oea  PL,  1278. ;  Leu.  Syn.  Oen.  Compoa.,p.  259.;  Ait  Hort  Rew.,  ed.  S.  roL  4l 

p.Sl7. 
SvfMMqnntf.    SantoUne,  Pr. :  Heiligenpflanse,  Ger. 
Derioation.    From  Mmctus,  noly,  and  limtm,  flax ;  so  called  flnom  its  nippoaed  medica]  qualitin. 

Description,    Diminutive  evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor  sandy  soil. 
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n.  I.  S.  CBiMMCivuti'B5Vs  L.     Hie  Dwarf  Cjrpreu  Santolina,  or  ct 

LoBender  Cottoa. 
HtmH/inHM     Ub.  tf.,  117II. ;  mM  V  PL.  3-  P-  IW. ;  Att.  HoR.  K«l,  «1. 
n«Ta**«t    lJin.in.,eH.%.3.i^aaifig.t3S. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Brancbes  tomentose.  Leftvei  houy,  toothed ; 
the  teeth  obtuse,  snd  in  four  rowa,  Each  peduncle  besring 
s  Bingle  head  of  flowers,  which  hea  a  aowny  involucre. 
{WUtd.  Sp.  Pl.,m.  p.  1T97.)  A  native  of  the  souch  of 
FrBnce,whicfa  haa  been  cultivated  in  Britain  aince  1573.  It 
erows  to  the  height  of  S  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  ita  jetlow 
flowen  in  July.  Ic  wBS  common  in  gardeDs  iu  Gerard^s 
tinie,wbo  says  it  ia  ocrid,  bitCer,and  aromacic,  and  hai  much 
tbe  same  qualities  ob  eouthemwood.  It  was  formerly 
employed  aa  a  vermifiige,  but  Ib  now  disused. 


Utm^leatKm.    WllVt  Sn  FL,  &  p.  1T9S.J  Alt  HotL  K«.,  cd.  S.  nL  fc  p.  E]7. 

%W>VW.     ..ftir6Uiiumft>'min>nmi£l1«Vi>rii.in>(.,3.p.li.I.E.L3.r,  tT. 
Ktitraiimg.    Holli.  HIM.,3.  L  3.  f.  17. 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  tomentOBe.  Leavee  hosry,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
ah^ked,  spreading  in  4  rows.  Peduncles  bearing  severally  at  the  tip  h  single 
bcttd  of  flower^  the  involucre  of  which  is  glabrous.  (WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  lii. 

f.  798.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  culciveted  in  Bricain  since 
770;  growing  to  the  heighc  of  IJ  fl.  or  8  (l.,  and  producing  ics  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

■.  3.  8.  vi'iiiDis  W.     The  green  Santolina,  or  Lavender  CoUon. 

IdtnHfiealim.    WUli.  ^  PL,  &  p.  17%  )  AIL  H«L  Kn.,  «d.  £  laL  t.  p.GlS. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.     Branches  glabrous.      Leaves  glabrous,  toothed ;   teeth  awl- 
shaped,  straight,  iu  4  towb.      Heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  tbe  tips  of  pfr- 
duncles.     Involucre  glabrous.     {WtUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iii.  p.  1793.}     A  nadve  of 
thesoutbofEurope,  and  cultivated  inBntaininlTS?;  growing  2h.  or  3ft. 
higfa,  and  flowering  in  July.     This  sort  is  verj  distinct  From  the  common 
species,  in   ics  growing  shoocs,  fohafe,  and  peduDcles  bdng  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  thus  afibrding  an  obvious  canCiast  Co  che  hoary  aspect  of  the 
common  sort.    Its  leaves  have,  also,  their  s^ments  more  divaricate;  and 
its  headsof  flowcrs,which  are  of  a  very  pale  ydlow,  are  oFgrcaCer  diameCer. 
It  is  nn  eligible  kind  of  shrub  for  planting  upon  dry  rockwork,  in  a  sunny 
and  shelt^ed  situation,  and,  thus  placed,  will  produce  an   abundance  of 
flowers.      Like  mosC  of  the  othersorts  of  tbis  genus,  it  ia  rarely  to  be  met 
with  eicept  in  botanic  gardens.    It  is,  doubclesa,  one  of  che  threekuida 
of  S.  ChanuEcyparissuB  which  werc  cultivaced  by  Miller, 
and  conaidered  b^  him  aa  spedes.  (See  Martyn's  JHUier.) 
Then  are  ptants  in  the  collection  of  the  Measrs.  Loddi^es, 
wfaich,  fi-om  their  deep  green  foliage,  Bppear  distinct ;  l>ut 
whetber  speciGcally  bo  or  not,  we  have  not  preaumed  to 
dedde. 

«  4.  S.  aosHASiTiiFo^iA  L.     The  RosemBry.Je«Ted  Santo- 
lina,  or  Lavender  Coltim. 

Maulfaaom.    Lin.  S^,  Iisa  j  WlDd.  Sp.  FL.S.  lu  ITSS-i  Smllh  Eiot.  Bok, 
E,  p.  5.  L  ei.\  AIL  HoR.  Kcw..  «L  K  TOl  4.  b.  IS. 


E,  p.  5.  L  fi*.  1  AIL  HoR.  Kcw..  «L  K  TOl  4.  p.  l( 

V><"*V.    ^OL  Bot,  £  t.  at. ;  EocTC  o(  PIiul 


p.  »5.  f.  IISSS,  I 


Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Branches  slabTOuB.  Leaves  Unear ;  lower 
onea  ratber  downy,  tubercled  on  the  margin;  upper  ones 
^abnms,  Sat,  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  Bolic^7  at  the 
Ops  of  pedundes.  Involucre  glabrous.  {Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  iii. 
p.l798.)  AnativeofSpBin.cufevatedinBriCainHmceieeS, 
oad  pTOducingits  yellow  flowersfrom  July  to  Scptembo'. 
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Gen  U8  V. 

□□ 

AWTEWfSIA  Cass.    Tub  Artbmisia.    Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  SupMua. 

IdMl^lcaMMi.     Canial,  aooocdiiw  to  hoAng  In  his  Bfwif.  Ocn.  ConipoiL,  p.  961 ;  Ait  HoRt.  Ktm^ 

dwl    9   w  f%   w%  Q^ 

Ttam  Artemii,  oa» of  tbc  n— « oT  Dtoaat  or,  ■•  ■omo  wippoi^  ftoia  Arhmtbin,  tl» 

^theipeci«>,tluitBuy 


ilrfeMii;  ono  of  tbe  namoi  of  Diaao  I  or,  !•  aono 
wife  of  iUuaoloa  :  tbere  it  a  cypre«.ttke  and  diooping  duwacter  in  aome 
be  aaaociated  witta  tbe  latter  etymologjr. 

Deicription.  Woody  or  suifrutescent  evergreen  plants,  nadves  of  Burope 
and  Aaia;  all  of  them  highly  firagrant  and  aromatic,  and  all  of  them  of  tne 
easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soU. 

m  l.  A.  ilBRO^TANUM  L.    Thc  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southemufood. 

Identmcaikm.    Lto.  Sp.,  1185. ;  Willd.  Sp.  FL,  3.  a  18ia  ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  i.  toI.  &  p.  a 
SMomme»,    Jbr6tanumin&aX>odLPtfnml.,ftl.;6ld  Man;  AnnoiaeAuroae,  AurooedetJaidlBi,b 
OMielle,  la  Oarderobc^  IV. ;  Eberraute,  Wenmtttb,  StabwurU,  Oartenwurti,  Qar. ;  Abntanob 

Derimiiomr^The  Greek  name  for  Oiia  piant  u  Abrotonon,  wbich  U  Tafioual j  denved,  flroBi  aAraloa, 
incomiptible ;  tram  abrotom,  unfit  for  food ;  ftom  tbe  aoft  ddicacj  {mbroOM)  of  ito  appearanoe^ 
ftom  ahrot,  aoft,  aod  lonof,  extenaion,  becauae  it  ia  extended/or  growi,  in  a  verr  aoft  manner.  Why 
Linnaua  and  othen  wrlte  It  Abrotanum,  to  not  hnown.  Tbe  name  of  OldMan.  doubtlea^  haa 
referenoe  to  Ita  grey  and  powdery  appearance.  It  ia  called  Oaiderobe  in  Frcnch,  ftom  ita  bcing 
uaed  to  prerent  motha  foom  getting  inlo  clotbea,  dreaaca,  and  wardrobea.  Bbenaute  ia  boarli  nie ; 
and  Wermuth,  wormwood ;  Subwurtx  meana  ataffroot ;  and  Oartenwurtx  garden  rooc 

Rngrawimgt.    Blackw.,  t  55. ;  Woodv.,  55&  t  lia ;  and  our^.  837. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c,  Stem  straight.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate, 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  the  segments  hair-like.  Calyxes 
pubescent,  nemispherical.  {WUUi.  Sp,  PL)  A  nati?e  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Silesia,  and  Camiola, 
in  Europe  ;  and  of  Siberia,  Syria,  Qalatia,  Cappadocia, 
China,  and  Cochin-China,  in  Asia.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is 
sddom  found  above  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  high ;  and,  in  mountainous 
situations,  not  aboye  half  that  height,  with  the  branches 
recumbent.  In  British  ffardens  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  5  ft.  in  deep  dry  soil.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
yellowish,  and  of  little  show,  appear  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober.  This  plant  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  wfaom 
it  was  called  abrotonon ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Tumer  as 
beinff  cultivated  in  almost  every  En^lish  garden  in  his  time.  Gerard  recom- 
mends  it  as  aromatic ;  and,  accordmg  to  Allioni,  the  brancfaes  dye  wodl  a 
deep  yeliow.  In  modera  times,  it  is  ahnost  confined  to  the  gardens  of  fiurmers 
and  cottagers,  where  it  ranks  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  mint,  for  its  firagance ; 
but  it  is  a  very  usefiil  plant  for  suburban  sardens,  as  it  will  bear  the  smoke 
and  want  of  free  air  of  cities  without  the  dughtest  injury.  The  leaves,  when 
held  against  a  strong  light,  will  be  found  fuTl  of  transparent  dota ;  in  whidi 
it  is  probable  the  odorous  matter  contained  in  the  plant  will  be  found. 

Varieties, 

*  A.  A.  2  humile  Hort.  is  a  low-growing  spreadin^  shrub,  found  on  moon- 
tains  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  for  some 
years  in  British  gardens. 
A  A.  A.  3  toboltkidnum  Hort.,  A,  tobolski4na  Lodd,  Cat.,  was  introduced 
firom  Siberia  in  1820,  or  before^  and  is  a  mudi  more  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  species.  There 
are  plants  in  the  arboretums  at  Hackney  and  Ooldworth.  Ttiis  plant 
has  elegant  foliage,  consisting  of  findy  divided  leaves. 

n,  2.  A.  i^ANTO^NiCA  L,    The  Santonica  Artemisia,  Tiuiariam  Souihenh^ 

woodfOr  Worm^ed. 

JdeniUcaikm.    Lia  Sp.,  U8&. ;  Woodv.,  835.;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,a  p.ia9&  ;  Att.  Uoit.  Kcw.,  «dS. 
▼oL  5.  pL  5. 
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*xS'' 


ri^*; 


Eocyc  oT  PluU,  p.  1 1G9T  t. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^e.    Stem  somewhat  branched.   Leaves  coia-  .-      ■»   — 
poundlf  divided;  those  of  the  atem  pboate,  lineor,  gla-  ji 
brotu.     Flowers  about  5  !□  a  head.     Heada  aliaost  | 
sesule,  dbposed  uniLatenlly  and  reflexedlj  ia  spilies,  G 
«bich  are  m  panides.  (»1^.  Sp.  Pl.)      k  native  o(  I 
Siberia,  Tartarj,  Hnd  Persia.     It  hHS  been  culdvated  9 
since  1596  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  ^ 
height  of  1  fi.,  fbnning  &  low  epreading  busb,  and  pro'  ., 
dticing  abunilance  of  whitish  green  flowerE  from   Sep-  .. 
temlwr  tp  November.  Theleaves  are  verysmall,  linear,  j 
aod  undivided.     The  seeds  of  thia  ^ecies  were  for- 
merlf  import«d  from  tbe  Levant,  under  the  neme  of 
lejHen  (onJontcum,  or  wonn-seed ;  but  the  plaut  is  now 
little  used  in  medicine.      It  is,  however,  tonic,   ood 
stomachic;  and.like  many  other  planta  now  negtected,  maybe  found  useful 
to  practitiouers  who  depend  for  drugs  on  tbeir  own  resources. 
■  3.  A.  ARBOR«'scENs  L.    The  arborescent  Artemiaie,  or  Tree  Wormwood. 

I4nHVaUkm.    Uri.Sp,  lUB.)  WiUd.  Sp.  FL,  I.  p.  1890.  i  Alt.  Hon.  Kvw.,  ad.  «.  roL  S. p.  & 

Amww-    .Aiilnthlum  Mlbaxiiceni  Lat.  /c,  1.  p.  753. ;  AMiTDthe,  or  AnnolH  «  AtbR.  Fr. 

AfTWh«(.    rPuk. 'n»Ur.,99.r,  S.j  I^  Icsa,  LTSJ. 

!^>cc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavcs  tripinnatifid,  silky,  grey ;  Gczments  linear.  Flowers 
in  ^lobose  heads,  that  are  bome  on  simple  branchfets.  (WUld.  ^.  Pt.)  A 
native  of  the  Levant,  Portugal,  end  the  south  of  France,  principally  on  ihe 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6 11.  or  8  fl.,  anif  produces  its  yel> 
lowish  greea  fiowers  Irom  June  to  AuKUSt.  The  whole  plant  so  much  re- 
sembles  the  common  wormwood,  that  Linnsus  considered  it  only  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  was  cultivat^  in  British  gardens  in  1640;  Gerard  coITb 
it  the  greater,  or  female,  Bouthernwood,  and  says  that,  "  by  careful  manuring, 
it  dotfa  oftentimes  grow  up  iu  manner  of  a  shrub,  and  comeCh  to  be  as  hign 
as  B  man,  hrin^ing  forth  statks  an  inch  thick,  or  more,  oat  of  which  spring 
very  many  sprvs,  or  branchea,  set  about  with  leaves,  diversely  jacged,  and 
finelf  indentei(  somewhat  white,  and  of  a  certain  strong  smell?^  'Iliis 
species  makes  a  fine  strong  plant,  and  a  fit  associate  fbr  the  strong-growing 


nety  of  the  common  soutliernwood.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  ir 
the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oarden,  aud  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddieea ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place,  with  A. 
.^brdtanum  and  A.  proc^ra,  in  collections.     Phints  are  1«.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.  Olher  Hardy  Species  o/"  ArtemU\&. 

In  aur  AfrfM  BTttamKiau,  htoiI  towAtt  wilL  be  Awnd  ind]»tcd  h  ligncoui  tni  hud»  -,  bul.  1b 
Hiicn],  Ibej  *n  of  •uch  humble  grawth,  uid  to  iinpeTftcCiT  Ilfncoui,  UimI.  tm  M  pnctlail  purpoHii 

gnwfllthifh,  buLwhlcb  m^iftan  toui  H>bciiotltiijgmc«  tbu^.  uboKicaiB. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  ArlmisiA. 

n  ui(died  to  tbe  hudr  HcDNM 
(I  wlB  ipitT  to  thoM  whleli  m 


wlc*  hH  ^MniuiMd  lilkr  wMla  Jma,  wlll 
r  MbU.  TlH  ioWw  bvdcua  delioK,uid  the  l(nMMM«liu 
iniBiihM  nBd.likc  Tha  wbola  ptul  !•  oT  ■  tilTcn  «^out.  li 
b  ■  luMTa  or  HMlrin,  wbo»  It  wu  Intnduccd  In  1TT7  i  ud. 
tB  Blltiita  ftecD-bouM,  Itgrowi  to  thg  hdj^l  oC  tft.  atSlt., 

br  hi  tbe  hindmint  qndci  ot  thc  idnui,  aod  II  UKd  IbtBiaiy 
to  he  TcrTConupoo  infTscD-houia.   IfplAced.uDdeTftvounbic  ^ 

nninnce,  aJ^ted  with  luch  thrubi'  ■•  .Iplhfliii  Arlia  \, 
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□ 


HELICHRY^SUM Zrffuii^.  TaiiHB\.iciitivsvit,orEFEaLAS77Na FLOtrai. 

lAn.  St/il.   Syngeneaia  Sup^rflua. 
IdmyUatltm.    Lem.  Sfpapt.  Gm.  ConipM,,  p.  «7*. 

Ar/iaUiMi.    Fmn  kflhi.  tb*  nm,  ■nil  ctnuii,  gold  j  1d  KlCccn»  ta  tlis  Ninii»«t 

■.  I.  H.  A^CE^CHAS  Z).  J9on.  The  SticchBS  Helichrj^suiii,  <ir  cDntmon  lAnity 
Eixrliulitig  FloteeT. 

I^mmaUim.    D.  Doa  ;  lAid.  HoR.  BriL 

%«»».  OiHphUiumA<HhuLM.,  tn[M.J)p.n.,3.p.Ua3.,  ^Zbn.£niu,>d.a.*aL&l>LU| 

jl  A^cti»  c<niiiE  Dod.  Pflnl.,  SE8. 

AfFWWL    BuKLlain.,L41ai  Bluka.,Li».i  EiKTCL<>rpUnti,ii.]a99  tllTSS. 

^^pfT.  Otor.,  ^c.  Branches  twi^-  I^ves  liDear.  Heads  of  flowera  in  a  eom- 
pound  corrmb.  (WiUd.  Sp.Pi.,  as  GnaphiUiiim  StcEVhBg.}  A  nuire  o^ 
Oennany,  France,  and  Spain.  It  waa  cultivUed  in  Bricain  in  1629,  where 
it  grows  to  3  ft.  or  3  n.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
O^ober.  It  ia  a  tow  evergreen  shnib,  with  long,  alender.irregularbranchei, 
the  lower  ones  having  blunt  leaTes,  21  in.  long,  and  au  eighth  ofan  inch  broad 
at  the  end ;  those  on  the  flower  stalEa  are  very  nairow,  and  end  ia  acute 
pointa;  and  the  whole  plant  is  verywoolly.  The  flowers  taminate  in  a 
compound  corymb ;  the  calysea  are  at  first  silrery,  but  afterwardt  tura  t)> 
ayellowBulphur colour.  Iftheflowersaregathered  before  thev  are  mucb 
opened,  the  heads  will  contlnue  in  beauty  many  years  if  kept  froni  air  and 
duit.  The  plant  is  of  easv  culture  in  d^  calcarcoua  soila;  but  it  retjuirea 
to  be  placed  in  a  warra  sheltered  situation ;  and,  north  of  London,  it  will,  in 
many  pUces  require  a  conservBtiTe  wall.  Tbia  species  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
procured  in  any  of  tbe  London  nurseriea,  though  some  yeara  ago  there 
were  plant»  of  iC  in  the  Hammersmith  coUection. 

App.  i.    Halfi-Aardt/  Species  oflhe  Helichrysum, 

AHtlni  trlMcM 
ita^MO.  j  !•  • 


H.cmwMmd  D.  Dob)  OniphkUnn  cangMon  £«■.,  Bol.  Stg.,  Lta. ;  toA oat  Jlf.  W 
hUtc  oT  th*  Cut  ot  Oood  Hape,  growjng  3  R.  hlgh,  ■■»!  indui^iuc  lu  porpllih  aoina  b 
ViTiind  JUH  Varioui  ather  iHcla  or  chfo  geaui,  •nd  of  doaali  iiUlal  ■nisi,  m  nilti 
h*  huc  crf  ■  eouetTUi»  oill,  01  for  conterr.ti.e  rockwort  H.  aplaHunn,  H.  cr — ■ 
H.  iMiritmfm,  H.eri:i9lrfrj,«idKimeotber(pec)n,*reln  theconedloaof  Htini,  1 
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CINBRA'RIA  Lemag.    Thb  Cinebaru.    Lin.  S^.  S^ngenesU 
Sup^rflua. 

UalifitaU«L  ltm.amst.aa.CaBmaL.p.se^ 
Sfnadma.  gMnure,  «-.  j  AKbenptbDii,  Oer. 
OrrtHtiim.    PRiocAim.ubMi  tliemiADEliCtln  laTMbtlot  eev««di>tllidcm. 

t.  1.  C.  WARl'TUfA  L.     The  SeB-Me-mAahiling  CineniriB,  oriAe  Sea  Bagworl. 

%nWWK    Cin«rtri*I)«t>™^   S^j  J«ob.'an,ri[lffl,a™,.,SiclU«lR«ewort. 
Smttmthigi.    FloT.  Gnc,  L87I.  1  Puk..  fiS9.  C  J.  j  LoH  lcon..«Ki  Ort.  Emnc..  S80.  f.i, 
^wc.  Cltttr.,Stc.  Leaves  pbnalifid,  tomentose  beneath ;  the  lobes  obtuse.Bnd  each 
consistingof  about  3  obtuselobelete,  Flowersinpanicles.   Involucretomen- 
•nse,  (Wi/W.  Sp.  Pl.)  A native of thcsouth  of Europe.onlthe sea cc~-  —  ^  — 


g^ous.  It  ii  a  Euflhitescent  pUat,  with  rambliiig  braocbes,  growing,  in  dry 

«oil  and  s  wann  situatiDn,  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  high,  and  producing  iu  yellow  ragwort- 

likeflowersfroin  June  to  August.   Unless pknted 

in  veiT  dryeoil,  it  is  liable  to  be  kiUed  to  ihe 

ground  h  severe  wtDtera ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 

of  its  wfaitish,  large,  and   deeply  «nuated  fo- 

bage,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well 

deserves  a  plsce  against  a  conservative  wall, 

where  it  may  be  placed  near  5oiinuiii  mBi^nJI- 

tum,  and  any  otherUgoeons  wfaitish-leavedspedea 

of  that  genuB. 

App.  i.  Htdf-kardy  Species  ofCi 


U  or  Uiirg  mid,  wban  tbe 

pMcCtHT  dUIlos  Ull  lrltit_    

._  t(TWwU(;;^Iu.),|Mrh|Mr*th 

~  —L °^  ft?*"  "•  "*«*  In  oBt  Stt.  Brm.,  i.  ti 

«jwnw,  qj/Mla.  C  tspUffilh,  C  Malar.  C.  l 


UMU].  C  1^)16,  iHg.  SM.f.  lad  G  tmtaata  I.,As>tliB'i  talftiM  Cu.  {Jtgl.  m,  BM),  ia»b« 
g^^  ™j^  «"T  "**  "^ish  "W I"  ptMWf^d  bi  ■  ftnii»  Uiioiisti  th«  wlnt»,  «dJ  tunicd  oiit 
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App.  I.     Hay-hardif  Genera  Bdonging  to  the  Order  Compdtita. 

Tlunwli  Um  in  ttm  pluti  bclonglni  to  Um  ordcr  CmmMl*,  obHhB  hu&t  «  hilUKdi, 
vhichuctnitr  UxDcau,]rM  tlwnnca  Dundicr  «hlcb  «n  ■uBVutkw;  ■od  whlch,  tboafh  umuIIj 
bfit  iD  thc  fruH,  iTBnJHWH,  or  VTcn  ctfpn,  miirhctriadjwithgTTrypni^Bct  rfiimifc,  ■tthgl— 


1 


srthcwlabi 

.     IllliMn 


^"^bi^-"— 


.     „  ..  .  Bruta.  of  whkh  3  «icclei 

luccdjwfalcfa  inw  to  thc  bdgh  t  cf  i  [L,  ud  pndaiic  Iheta'  bil^t 

^ ,_ c  Cuc  nnut,  c(  wUch  thcn  an  numcToui  low  undnihnitB, 

CTri*recn,  bbc  cf  Uwm  rMB|u  high  niSR.  a.  Jlattilffitlii  »at.  CA,  L 
TH,  Q.'Tir|lDC*  £.  Ind  our  J(r-  M7.i  a  aiMta  BN.  Hiw,,  L  T£a  i  0.  yce. 
IMlfa  Bot  M>t.,  L  SOG,  1  WMl  O.  coroMvl^iNi )  an  ipcdo  ftvqueil  In  col> 

Impinmm  M  ■  Cw*  (cmii  ef  Iok  «t»iw«ii  ihnla,  imihic  lo  tbe 

lil  of  a  ft.  or  10  It.iDd  produdni  tbdr  nUnw  lowen  tnmi  Apill  lo  AufuK. 

re  agurcd  In  oui  Emaiaimmtia  af  Ptana  i  md  O,  fiil/enim 

%j^i<uiJlt^aiB^ilB,  ud  flJO.)  wlU  (Itc  ■  n^fldta  ti( 

wbMi  •CTcnl  «cdH  uc  MtlTS  oT  tbc  C^  end 

k.  Alf tbe  «dM  en  b.iZllfttt,'  j^^WimliUttfM»  Vcn.  (Bot. 
«>».,  i.  w.iaiidoBrJ^.g«LJ,Biir  HrTetacicmplirjthcfenuL 

MuHm  Cae.  Thii  u  an  exceedingly  iateresting  genus  of  ahnibbj  climb. 
en,  with  leavefl  tenninating  in  tendrils,  by  the 
prehension  of  nhich  the  Btenu  are  lupporied. 
The  speciea  are  nativea  o(  South  Amenca,  and 
onlj  three  of  them,  aa  far  as  we  know,  have 
yet  been  introduced.  M.  lalifoSa  D.  Don  in 
Bril.  m.-Gard.M  ser,  t,  288.,and  our;%.852., 
ta  snativeof  Va]paraiBO,wbichhasfloweredin 
a  Irenie  at  Kilmineton  Reclory,  WHts.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  and  yellow,  and  tbe  leavea 
cordate-oblonK,  ending  in  b  scollop,  or  notch, 
the  midrib  of  the  le^  being  extended  up  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  through  the  centre  cn  tfae  , 
notch,  and  beina  continued  into  a  tendril  3  in.  [1 
leng.  M.  ara^tutiUa  Mait.  {Bot,  Mag.,  t. 
2705.)  is  B  native  of  Brazil,  wiU)  red  flowtn, 
produced  in  Julv  and  Augiist.  A  pluit,  ap- 
parently  of  the  former  species  haa  stood  out  \ 
three  winters  in  the  Claptoa  Nimery,  without 
the  (lightert  protectiiMi,  and  appean  perlectl; 
hardy.  Jfu/bia  boVilia  repreienta  m  ftmily  of 
cliinbers  so  very  difl%Tent  from  nery  other  bitherto  pn^iagated  in  Sriti^ 
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gardent,  that  we  cimnot  but  itronglj  rcconuuenJ  il  fur  triul  agaiint  evcr;  con- 
•«rvative  wall, 

DSUia  Cav.  There  ia  an  arboreiKent  'specica  of  thiB  genua,  which,  in 
Mexjco,  19  saiil  to  grow  as  high  as  40ft,  A  plant  of  it  waa  introduced  into 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gtarden  in  1B35,  aod  it  was  seen  in  the  AitguBt  of 
that  yearby  Dr.  Neill  orCanonuiills  Cottage,  who  deseribes  it  aa  "a  cutting, 
reaembling  a  middle-Biied  tnink  or  Bmall  Btem  of  an  elder  Innh,  aa  diick  ss 
»  nan'B  leg,  tad  fully  aa  woody  as  the  elder.  It  was  throwing  out  leaves 
very  Itke  those  of  our  herbaceous  npecies."  (^Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xL  p.  680.) 
On  applying  to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  inlormation  respecting  this  plant,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  planC  alluded  to  by  Dr.  N«ll,  but  informs  us  tnat  he  haa  "  k 
very  Gne  plant,  on  a  aouth  wall,  where  it  does  better  than  in  a  green-house." 
He  alsoinformaus  that,  in  ihe  Walton  Nursery,  thereareafine  old  plant,  and 
several  jouug  ones  for  tale;  and  that,in  thegreen-bouse  of  C.  Tavlure,  Esq., 
there  is  a  plant  from  1 1  ft.  to  14  ft.  h^h.  We  also  learn  from  Messrs.  Lod- 
dtgea,  that  they  received  the  tree  dahlia,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Mexico,  but 
alterwards  lostit.  Hr.  M'Nab  infonna  ua  that  there  are  plants  of  it  in  thc 
Edinburgh  Botanic  6arden ;  and  Mr.  CampbcII,  that  thefc  b  one  hi  the 
Botanicu  and  Horttcultural  Qardcn  at  Manchestcr. 

MtMmtkm  flmnJlm  D.  Don  (PrcninlliH  ptnnW*  Lim.)  Li  >  nuivt  ot  'nnerllft,  gniolng  lo  UiB 
keMil  «rsft.,  ud  pniduclng  lt>  ;^ii  flowcn  in  Juna  ani)  Julf. 

fiictai  Awfctini  Juq.  fcoii..  1. 1  lai.,  wid  out^.  8£1.,  Ii  lo  rvcrxreni  luimiilcaK  plant,  ■ 
-■'-■■         "  -  -    ihtbeistitor  4R.,  wid  pnducaa  iu  TClloa  llDwcn  IVani  Anril  to 

duOnt  Ibc  (uinmi  HHon.  both  on  laDunt  ct  Lu  UtkiWi» 
■  ntD,  Oicn  wen  pluti  In  th«  conKrTalorT  of  the  CnabrLdgc 


■ran  to  Uw  Mi 


FtrnM»  aeuMMa  Hook.  {Btt.  Mf,  ^  30»)  <•  u  n 

VHMMg  tOUltllM^t  or«ft.,  UHl   ptOdBClKC  iu  pdi 

A-«rrI.    OflUtmulhminaMrardaoriOiiMel. 
■Unvd  M  nilitlfiieoiia,  •aftntleaM,  sr  ioiHwbet  wMdj 

■— -  -  -  -n  [BM.  Mof.,  t.  ue.  I  »id  ouite  8»).  ■ 

Mfht  of  IDft..  (Bl  ptodMM  Ui  vhtta  • 

■etiiMe  Msnda  oot  In  the  tnen  iMcdec,  In  tbe 

rltboat  n«  pntHUoB  «hitneT.    Tlie  wMlt  ptant 

.    TlililiJheHuUnleutoiilifUaorCeleii-  (8h  ' 

Xh<VUAh  It^  Sch.,  S.  t  310.,  !■  ■  neUre  o(  tbe  Cipe  ef  i™»  •■•v, 
ohiA  inwitDttialiel|ht(tfSlt,uidpcoduealtipelaIilu>lowe»iVDni 
MirlaJulf.  A.aaiiS«MUb.(AM.  (U-LSMi  endourjU.  SU)ii 
■  neUveof  HewHoDuid.whichninn  utht  btlflit  of  8  ft  or  S II.,  uid 
Hodun*  lu  wblte  Sowen  ftoD  Mueh  ta  Jnlr.  I 

auw6ama  amatrtm  1.  (AM.  Mw.,  L  UK  ;  aid  oui  jb.  RS&)  It  ■ 
uUnsrtheCepcjtbeieitcfowi  to  the  bMcbtoTGft.    ft  H  «  oU  ■ 

toAuTMt  ThueenanoTilia^^lSMvUv  •peelei.  wMvMor  Ihe 
Coi*,  o(  Mlll  hunititar  «vwth. 

n-titflm-m»  etnifilta  Swt  (Skcehuti  KCtetfMll  Llm.)  H  ■  Cipt 
•*er(m  iindenhnifa,  (toiilnf  to  tbe  biii^  o(  4  It,  uid  pndudnf  Iti 
wUtc  dowsi  frm  Anauit  to  Horvnbcr. 

CacfvBnMi/utoJwif,  loen..  t.  5BL  ••  w  tTcnreen  •bnib.e  IMtii* 
oT  Ceialln^,  «owlw  te  tbe  bel|bt  erSR.,  end  «nidudfif  »•  purph 
■oren  ftoB  Jnlr  tolMotMr.    neic  ece  •enrel  olfKC  fteaw  uid  green- 


ui  ftw  ortben  nceod  i 
[tllqid  £MA,  end  our  i(r.  IST.  '  ' 
i,  w^l-' '-  -■-  — '— -  - 


cfa  >niw(  to  the  hel|ht  o(  8  ft.  or 


orlOft.u 
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udiiluiti  hmnood  M*lDn  tlwwaU  iu  tb*  Hartkculliinl  godetr'!  Oudcn  fi>  S  jen,  101}  1» 
fiNQd  perfieGtlT  lijirdT. 

CMdMm  •aUHatm  apt.,  CuUli  nllclni  Lai.,  (&X.  Btp.,  L  aiS.;  •ai  m  fig.  SeB.)  «  > 
HoUud'«hR4L  vitliiaDculeiil  leATHi  eTfnieai;  crDWtngtoUubci^lof  -  '--* — -'--^' 
r^le*  Oaven  tn  JuM  Hid  Julj. 


t&K,  vid  pnduclDf  tlKLr  ynenich  Ocwa  ftom  July  to  Sep- 
CPitmi  pnH/tni  Thunb.  (SM.  »<«.,  l.  1G37.1  !•  in  cTnnnn  ondnrilinib,  *  utiTi  of  Uie  Cfe, 

growlni  la  th*  M^i  orsit,  ind  iroduclng  Itirdtow  ii>wtiiin  Mtf  ud  Jiuia; 
tjiriSlniin  ara.  li  ■  aenui  ot  wblcta  •erenl  •pecieL  ulira  sr  tlie  

CeuilM  end  Teneritffc,  ere  iulftutko4e,  frow  to  tbe  helflht  ot  StL,  ud 

msduec  thelT  whtle  lowen  (11  the  ]r«u.    P.  fic^cuMeniiii  W.  ^  (SH. 

Bis.,I.ITC;udo«rjh.«fil.)  wUlglTeuildciaflbeipKis.    In  1  l.i. 

nuinber  of  Swtel'!  Brit,  Pl,  GanL,  undec  the  heid  oT  InmcUa  nuder^ue,    ^ 

UUnmtked,thUaUtheibnilit>TT«)eriniuidCenBypliinu,  hllherui    S 

eeniidered  u  tncladed  In  tbe  genut  ^TMirum,  will,  fkUbiy,  bt  ftiunl    7 

to  beloni  U  thu  itf  bnrWd. 
Al/uiitiilal.  U  *  gniiuDreTeifri»nundenhnj|>i.niti»aoflbcC»e, 

**  whicb  A.   piMtcna  L  {Com.  HoH.,  £,  *T. ;  Btc^  tf  —  ^" 


pcoducn  lU  T*llBw  Oowen  Itaa  VLxf  10  Au(ut.    II  ti  IntereMing  fac  lu  lilTerT  &n->biipid  liwTei 

ErMfiMbu  dfMdiKa  L.  {BM.  Mag.,  1 893.)  ie  u  (TernTcn  C^pe  ihrub,  wbi^gTuwi  ta  I 

bdfht  or  S  ft.,  iDd  Ihoiuh  nol  nnwriuble  in  iti  Howert,  whjch  ■re  ;H)dw,  hu  yet  Tetj  iBtnntiiw 

■ K,  whlcb  IwTe  >  whftlih  hue,  uid  are  dlTldwl  lnlo  n*m»  Dtaiii^. »  «.  |o  •omewhu  mtttS 


thoHorthenntlwinHaodi  Ibey -.0—,  --. 

SmMs  L.  i>  ■  («101  of  whicb  tbere  are  •eTeral  C^ic  iikI  s, 
natiulcaat  ud  erergreeo  i  indwhich,  if  plinted  In  diT  Hil,  igi 
TCTT  wirm  tituitlon,  mighl  proliiblT  idmit  ot  belng  protocled  duiii 
ot  ComwiU  lod  DcTDnitiirE,  «me  dT  the  ipedH  iro  lreil«l  ii  t 
hinlier  Ihin  pctirgciniunu.  S.  Hrgan  plina  riJrra  BoL  Mu.,1.  Z«. 
LiHi  Kmwi  tothe  lieiihlof  Gn.,uid  Bowenio  June  ind  Juli.  ] 
plut  tf  tliin»]  lo  I  wilL 

lOinewhit  OTele,  leirei,  wlth  ea  odour  norg  ar  lni  cimphor.litc.  ) 

XrUmma/rienmt  O.  Dan  ii  ■  nitiTe  of  Heilco,  be«Hlftil  tn  iu  piniclei  oT  white.nred  baii 
erftifnot  Roweni  ind  It  hu  IirgcleiTci 

fartMitjtAci-geijwB/Ciimpd.itoiflbrdhJf.hirdiiiulfhiHcownwlM-.  bDlMnueaflheeeireaf 
Hch  hamUe  nntb,  that  tbejuebetler  idiiiled  Aw  belDg  CDnfiiiered  11  halMiardj  hertiKHiui  idnli 
thui  (hTUba.  Thoec,  boweTer,  wbo  wUh  to  ounue  the  lutdect  u  br  h  il  wtn  fo,  may  lura  lo  lh( 
fOllowlnigeoenliMiuTHgrfuBtVanAwand  a<>rrin>r'(  Wann^  i  —  Cmfnwria,  KwiwaahaK 
(K.  utaaifKxu  U  nn.  hlgb^  atntm-a  {&.  iiianilu  b  4  n.high),  Sootela,  CA-Mriiim,  /MimirirStca, 
hvMt,  EafHArium,  IhUida,  \mJllia.  OrimlUii,  Dipli^*ma,_  N«)*.  Erlgmm,  r 
BHypti&m.  LUmMlt,  ZcBi.ri.ia,  MoMa*^,  Z41Mcti*,^^U%7}W«^t*«,  7nf«4a. 

(C.   icplol.b(l«   \t   Tcrj   ihTubhT),  hnUa.  t>al»imMMi,  ImCBtMmma,  Jplli-'-'-    " '- 

lalMa,  Slaftf,  Ftantcoma.  Lritm,  KflllAniii,  Oimlln',  TrlHi. 


CUAP.  LXVIII.  EPACRIDA  CE«. 

CHAP.  LXVIII. 


9nral^t  R.Br.  li%  («ui  of  Auitnllui  •hnit»,  oT  m  «cct,  ma;  ind  eam]iu(  hi 
-^.L  1 . . "■-«  MilolMiMdihowf,  cr1iii*cn,iOBriet,ptak,  «^«1 

-, Js  Bfiir.TborR^ L «&■' Sin^tlU fAoU» ,..-.., 

«  Iwfn.  eroKilad  loicUHr ;  ■nd  wtth  uUIht  (owen,  IwtIiii  ■  niM  tvbt,  ud  ■ 
rHBrii  IttaiDiitlToof  I(cwaaaUiWi<kistri>*ii<*tatiMli«|litorbinn4lt  uait, 
"     loJulr.    Likt  S>;pM1K  ftwB  whlcli  fihubeeBHf*nUil,Uliabaui 


nry  ftom  SILto  6ft.  or  Sft.  i  uhI,  lik»  o(h«r  hklrjo.  .. -_. 

—>'-■  -'•>•  —wl*  pMt.    Yautt  CBIUnai,  tnBiodJlke  thow  or  Aiai,  mot  rMdllj. 


ib,  wllh  obkmgJlna 


LMiiaitipUm  R.  Br., Bot  ttaa.,  L S14T.,  Ii ■  low  cTCTgTCDi  (hnib, wllt 
Uaiii.  ■THl  oull  whho  Dowon,  aiibod  wlth  arm,  whlch  iippcu  lo  Hbt. 
hcrrlco,  whMi  iro  nd  Hid  ■dd.Mod  ■»  B^  Emo  urti  In  Now  goulta  Wdn 
kcrrln.  TblKpodawMlBtruduccdin  lfBS,^iidd*HTTOi]>lmDaac«iiemti>arackwnk,ub«iiu 
oH  ot  Iho  «M  pluii^  or  Auitr^HB  whlck  nodiKa  odlhk  (tuib  L.  ntuUta,  L.  Urlfiia,  L.  iai£ 
■sUM,  ud  £.  cAAM  ■re  ■!»  In  Britiib  ludBU. 

LtmOM  laaatOlui  B.  Br.;  SlnliMUUa. 
ttoltta  amati  &  BKTftnn  .Mr.ib.  ifaa.,L 
tn.,  SHt  n  .fwL,  1 47. 1  laui«m|T»  itaruls  ■ 
utlTe  Bl  Ktw  Sauth  Walc*,oiiiBeuBl^liit,  whore 
tt  tiowit*  tfae  belfbtof  U  ft.,DndiiclBt  IH  wbllo 
ODWcn  tkon  Hv  to  Aurwt  U  hc^  h«a  Ib 
BilUib  groeii  Jiwncnlaoe  ITOD,  «ad  li,  douMlcM, 


L.  neW  a.  Br.  (L.  polritkcbyuc  LaU.  BaL  y 
—     -  "ISS. j  I.  ■ptmiitui  SmtUi ;  L.  Btni. 
IL  an.  Btg.,  L  I5I&  Limdouijb.MO.) ; 
_<«..  II,  Bi.j  BoL  Ccb.,  L  ItSLi  •Uh 


doaotnowlDhiiribi       _         

MamHm  R.  Br.  U  ■  (eBui  oT  AuNi^Uu  ibnilB,  oT  wblch  V.  cBIX^  K  Br,  V.  dlinN, 
N:ttwM>,iDd  V,  iEOpdrfaonincallectiou. 

TVoaloedrai  (odrAH  R  Bi     - 
ph«U  nantSll.  «.  ■      " 


,  wllh  gljibiout 


■oJourjb.Sfli:!  iiotn 
<f  New  Soulta  Wolci,  w) 


<hU  Ulw  Ihw  otLa^ 


._, II  wbll»  .  _ 

■lendtc  KrtBliul  oraililUT  iplUL 


?        - 

iLcpl  moltt,  tnd  to  bc  pnmected  / 
'    duTing  tevete  wcslhcr.    £.  grandi.    , 
I     jWTaSlotthiRlongiBbri  (il».,ait 
Cai.,  L  !L,  and  dutj^.  SA;  It  Ibe 
.,      lMilat.|jnwinr  •pcdci  bltheno  In. 
trnhicBd  of  tbli  rcnut.  It  gmwt  to  tbe  hcight  o(  6  fL,  tDd  p 
Lfihtimafl.  Br.  Ii^nnui  HBrirallled  toE'pKrii,af 
.ifjaderfMt  B.  A-.     Thit  It  ■  (enui  o(  dtont  Nfw  H 
pild (reu ■IttBtion  to botan|>.'  Deicriptiont oTCbcgciwrto/Vu  Dleuien^l^ndplwil^ writtoibf 

eomiDenionle  Ihe  lalc  Alciuidcr  Ander»>n,  HHmerlT  diiedor  et  Ibe 
it.a.i.bui  n.rrf»  .1  01  vinccnl;  ud  WilliaB  Andcnon,  Ibtpnicnt 
I'  Battnlui  CinlEn  It  ClieLHa. 


iintor  of  tbc  ApotheciriH' 

A.  ^fTHWItJldet  Jl.  Br.,  Bal.  Maf.,  t.  IGU.,  --.    . 
jr  JU.  feS,  gnmi  to  the  hel«hl  of  Sn.,  ind  nroduca  ili  plnk  1 
(nnUirto  Julr.    ljke>lltbeE(wiridicec,i(  wiulnilobegn 


an^ta  BoL  Ctb,  L  SK.,  Ii  ■  ihrub,  retembllng  An. 
._, J"**  *°  ""  hcl^lorsn.,  uid  isoducet  iti  flcib. 

■Bd  would  piobo£r  luccced  well  on  ■  conBritiTc  wiU,  ar  en 

1>  SwL  Fl.  Aiw(r..  L  U. ;  Dncophf  tlum  niciie  S. 
ar.t  Ul  BltiTeOfNcw  HolUiid,!»  IbeinuUl  couli  ml,  ull  Uinrn 
(«ifcctlr  well  in  ■  coW.pii,  II  wouW  piobibiy  wcceed  od  wnienitlTe 
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CHAR  LXIX. 

OF   TUB   HARDY   LIONEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER  £R1CA^CE& 

DlSTiNCTirsCharacterutict,  Calyx  and  coroUa  eacb  with  4—5  segments. 
Stamens  4— -5 — 8 — 10,  inserted  variously,  but  altematelv  with  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  where  not  more  numerous  tban  they.  Anthers,  in  most,  with  2 
eells.  Ovary  with  its  cellsy  in  most,  agreeing  in  number  with  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla.  Style  and  stigma  undivided.  Seeds  many.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Embryo  erect,  slender.  Shrubs  (in  22hodod6idron  arboreum,  a  timber 
tree);  varioua  in  habit,  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world.  (2>oiiV  MtU.  and 
Undkyt  Introd,  to  y.  S.)  This  order  coatains  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
omamental  shnibs  of  the  temperate  regions.of  tbe  worid:  all  the  spedes  which 
compose  it  have  hair-hke  roots,  and  require  a  peat  soily  or  a  soil  of  a  dose 
cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceotible  of  beiiw  readiiy  penetrated  by 
the  finest  fibrils  which  belong  to  any  kina  of  jjlants.  Peat,  thoroughly  rotted, 
leaf-mouldy  or  very  fineioamy  sand^are  «otls  of  this  description»  and  we 
accordingly  required,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  phuus  of  this  Offaer»  Xhe  hair« 
like  roots  of  the  Enckcess  soon  sufler,  dther  from  a  deficiency  or  asuyerfloity 
of  mmsture ;  and  hence  an  important  part  of  their  cttllure  in  gavdena  consists 
in  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  equaily  moiBt.  ki  tran^bntii^  bair- 
footed  pluits,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  dieir  slfinder  fibiils  ooming  in 
contact  with  the  air:  but,  fortunately,  these  fibrik  are  so  «imepodfl,  and 
so  interhiced  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network,  which  en* 
closes  and  supports  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  whidi  they  ^w,  and  tbe 
plants  are,  consequently,  abnost  alwajrs  sent  irom  the  oursenes  mth  smaB 
balls  of  earth  attached  to  them.  This  practice,  by  cootifiuaUy  diminishin^ 
the  ouantity  of  peat  earth  in  a  nursery»  occasions  a  demand  fi>r  a  con* 
tinual  supply  of  this  expensive  soil»  and»  consequently,  teods  to  increase  the 
price  charged  for  plants  of  the  ^c^ceae.  On  the  other  hand»  Ihe  adheson 
of  the  soil  to  the  roots  answers  an  economicai  purpose,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  sending  them  out ;  since 
many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  distance,  at  any  season, 
and  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  when  in  fiill  flower,  without  sustainnag  much 
injury.    Ali  the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttmgs. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  genera,  and  of  the  groups  which  diey 
form,  are  deduced  from  Don'8  MUler,  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodeled  by  Professor  Don. 

Sect.  L    EvLifczi^ 

Stci,  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  die  ovary,  ezcept  in  GaultfaMi.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypogynous.  Fruit»  in  most,  a  capsule.  Inflorescen<^  in 
the  bud  state,  naked. 

§  i.  ^Ri^CBJE  NORMA^LBS.    Cohf»  ond  Coroila  eack  uM  4  Segmentt.    OmMa 

permanent.    Iwimeni  8.    Fndi  wUh  4  Cellt, 

EtLi^ck  D.  Don.  Corolla  i^obdse,  or  pitcher-sbaped.  Filaments  capiHary. 
Anthers  not  protruded  b%ond  the  corolla,  bifid ;  the  cells  short,  opening 
by  an  oblong  hole,  awned  or  crested  at  the  base,  or,  in  a  few,  witfaout 
any  appends^.  Stigma  pdtate.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in 
wnorls. 

Gypsoca^llis  Sal.  Corolla  beU-shaped,  or  shortly  tubular.  Fihiinente  flst. 
Anthers  protroded  beyond  the  corolla,  8-parted ;  the  cells  without  any 
appendap  at  the^  base,  distinct,  each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  opening  by  an 
oblique  hole.     Stigma  simple.    Leaves  needle-shaped,  in  whoris. 

Callu'na  Sal.  CoroUa  shorter  than  the  calyx,  bell-shaped.  Filameoto 
dilated.     Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla^with  two  small  appen- 
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d«ge8  at  the  hase :  their  cells  eod  in  a  point»  nnd  open  lengthwite.  Stigtna 
capitate.  **  Capsule  concealed  by  the  inflexed,  permanent  calyx,  orbicular, 
a  uttle  depressed,  with  4  furrow8,4  doiple  vaiYes,  and  4  oells ;  thepartitions 
siniple,  flat,  altemate,  and  unconnected  with  the  valves,  fixed  vertically  to  a 
large,  ovate,  pitted,  permanent,  central  column.'*  {Smilh^  Eng,  Fhra,  ii. 
p.  224.)  Leaves  arrow-ehaped  at  the  base^  obtusc  at  the  tip ;  in  transverse 
section  triangukr,  imbricate  in  4  rows. 

§  iL  AsDROME^DEJB,     CoToUa  dedduoui.     Slamens,  m  moitj  not  protruded 

heyond  Ihe  CoroUa, 

A.  Theihlhufmg  7  Genera  kave  aU  been  nutituted  out  oftke.Genus  Andrumeda ; 
andaUhaoe  10  Stamens,  1  PiitU,  and  FruUthathata  locuUcidal  Dehiscence. 

AnDtLO^UEDA  L.  Calyx  with  5  acute  s^gments.  CoroUa  globose,  with  a  con^ 
tracted,  5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
1-Awned  cells.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Plowers  in 
terminal,  iimbel-like  groups. 

Cassi^opjs  D.  Don.  Calvx  with  5  leafy  segmenls,  imbricate  at  the  base.  Co- 
rolla  bell-shaped,  5-cleft.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  tumid, 
1-awned  cdls.  Style  dilated  at  the  base.  Stiema  obtuse.  Capsule  with 
its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-Iike  snrubs.  Leaves  imbricate. 
Flowers  solitary. 

Cassa^ndruI  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base ;  its  segments  5,  leafy, 
imbricate  at  the  base.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a  contracted  5-toothed  mouth. 
^aments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongated  at  the  tip,  and  tubular 
there.  Stigma  annulated.  Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and  elliptic  oblong 
disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed 
as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal  parts  of  the  branches. 

ZvHo^lA  D.  Don.  Cuyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  revolute 
5-lobed  limb.  Filaments  ^labrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elonffate,  tubular, 
and  2-awned  at  the  tip.  Sti^ma  truncate.  Leaves  dilated,  with  the  margins 
usually  toothed.    Flowers  m  racemes. 

hvo^Lt  Nutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  CoroUa  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  moutlu  Filamenta  short,  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
nouB  cells  that  epen  lengthwise.  Style  5-comerecl.  Sti^a  obtuse.  Capsule 
5-oomered.  Floweraforthemoatpartterminaiydisposedmracemosepamcles. 

Lnuco^THoi?  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  s^gments,  imbricate  at  the  base. 
Corolla  tubular,  toothed.  Filaments  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  ahort  trun» 
cate  celLi.   .Stigma  large,  capitate.    Flowers  white :  in  racemes. 

Pi^BRis  Z>.  Don,  Calyx  5-purted.  CoroIIa  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a  con- 
tracted,  5-toothed,  revolute  roouth.  FilameDts  dilated,  fuinished  with  2 
bristlea  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  short  incumbent  cdls  that  open  length- 
wise.  Style  5-coraered.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  coriaceous.  Flowers 
droc^nng^  terminaly  racemose. 

B.  Capiule  with  the  Dehiscence  tepticidal. 

PuYLLo^DOCJ?  SaL  Calyx  with  5  segments.  Corollaglobose,  with  acontracied, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  notprotraded  outofthe  corolla.  Filaments 
slender,  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  truncate  cells.  Stigma  peltate  with 
5  toberdes. 

DabcbV;/^  D.  Don.  Calyx'with  4  segments.  Corolla  oval,  inflated;  its  mouth 
4-tootfaed.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  Filaments  dilated,  glabrous.  Anthera 
linear,  sittittate  at  the  base,  their  cells  parallel,  loosened  at  the  apex,  open- 
ing  lengmwise.    Stigma  truncate.    Capsule  4^eUed. 

C.  Cafy€  and  CoroUa  eaeh  with  5  Segments,    Stameni  10,  not  protruded 

beyond  the  CoroUa. 

^'rbutus  Camer.  CoroIIa  globose  or  ovate,  with  a  small  reflexed  border. 
Anthers  compressed  at  the  sides,  opening  at  the  tip  by  2  pores,  fixed  by  the 

4  B  4 
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bftck  beneath  the  dp,  and  there  furnbhed  with  3  re6exed  awna.    Oniry 
with  5  cells,  ovules  in  each  ceU  many.    Berry  externally  granulate. 

ilBCTOSTA'pHTix>s  Gol.  Adon»,  All  as  in  ^l^rbutusy  except  that  the  fiuit  is  not 
extemaUy  granulate,  and  that  the  cellsy  5  in  numbery  include  each  but  1 
seed. 

Pbrne^ttTwI  Ghuidichaud.  CoroUa  globose,  wtth  a  rerolute  limb.  Antben 
with  the  2  ceUs  8-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Hypogynous  acales  lO^ 
S-iobed,  surrounding  the  ovary.     Berry  with  5  ceUs,  and  many  seeds. 

Oaulthb^/><  L.  CoroUa  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip,  each 
lobe  with  2  awns.  Ovary  half-inferior.  H^pogynous  (?  perigynous) 
acales  10,  usually  united  at  the  base,  Gapsule  with  5  celb,  the  ddiucence 
locuUcidaL 

Epiojb^a  L,     CoroUa  s&lver-shaped.    Capsule  with  5  cells. 

dB*THRA  L,  CoroUa  so  deeply  5-parted  as  to  seem  5-petaled.  FilaiDents 
membranous.  Anthera,  afler  a  time,  inflexedly  pendulous,  obverse  and  cor- 
date  at  the  base,  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  Capsule  with  S  cdls,  maoy 
aeeds»  and  a  loculiddal  dehiscence. 

D.  Tke  CharaeierisHcs  aa  under, 

Pbalbroca^rpus  2>.  Don,  Ca^  4-cleft,  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base.  Co- 
roUa  short,  campanulate,  4H:\en.  Stamens  8.  FUaments  ?  hairy.  Anthen 
aemibifid.    Hyiragynous  disk  64obed  or  8-toothed. 

Sect.  II.    Ahodo^rbje. 

Sect.  Char,  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectariferous,  hypo- 
gynous.  Buds  of  inflorescence  resemblin^  strobUes  m  fonn,  and  in  beuig 
scaly.    Leaves  flat,  caUous  at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 

ilHODODB^NDRON  2).  Don,    Calyx  5-parted.    CoroUa  somewiiat  fiinnel-shaped, 

6-deft.     Stamens  5—10.    Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores.    Capaule 

5-ceUed,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  dp. 
YihfiMiA  L.    CoroUa  of  the  shape  of  a  wide-spread  beU,  and  with  10  cavities 

on  the  inside,  in  which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedding 

thdr  poUen.    Capsule  5-ceUed.    Dissepiments  marginal. 
Mbnzie' s/i<  D.  Don.     Calyx  4-cleft.     CoroUa  ^lobose,  4-deft.    Stamens  8. 

Capsule  4rceUed,  4^valved,  having  the  dissepunents  fonned  from  the  in- 

flexed  mai^ns  of  the  valves, 
Az  aYba  D,  Don,    Calyx  5-parted.    CoroUa  beU-shaped,  5-deft.    Stamena  5. 

CeUs  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Capsule  5-4^ed,  5-valved,  opening 

at  top. 
Leiopht^llum  Pcrt,    Calvx  and  coroUa  deeply  5^arted.     Stamens  10,  ex- 

serted.     Anthers  lateral,  opening  lengtJiwise  on  the  indde.     Capsule  5- 

cdled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 
Xb^dum  L,    Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.    CoroUa  in  5  aegments,  bo  deep  aa  to 

seem  petals.    Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.     Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the 

tip.  Capsule  5-ceUed,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base.   Seeds  terminating  in  a 

wmg  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.     rACCINIB^/B. 

SecL  Char,    Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.    Disk  nectariferous,  perigynow. 
Fruit  a  bcrry. 

Kacci^nium  L,  Calyx  4^5-toothed,  CoroUa  pitcher-shaped  or  bdl-shaped, 
4— 5-deft.  Stamens  8—10.  Anthers  24iomed,  opraing  at  the  tip,  and  in 
some  furnished  at  t)ie  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bri8tie8«  Berry  globose, 
4 — 5-ceUed,  many-seeded. 

OxTCO^ccus  Pers,  Calyx  4-deft.  CoroUa  4-parted,  with  the  s^ments  some- 
what  Unear  and  revolute.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  conniving.  Anthen 
tubular,  tripartite.    Berry  4-ceUed,  many  seeded. 


CHAP.LXIX.  fRICA^CGX.       £Bt  CA. 


□□□□ffl 


ERrCA  D.  Don.    Tub  Hbatb.    IM.  Si/ti.  Oct&Ddria  MoaogJDio. 

lAiuificaliiim.    D.  Don  In  Edinb,  Ncw  PhlL  Jaurn^  17.  p.  ISi.  i  Dan'1  MUL,  S.  p.  Tsa 
Anuaiw.    Etitm  ip.  otLtnniiui  nnd  aOieT  ■uthon. 

JJrrlHAisii.    Tli*  rr\tm  of  Plinj  i>  Mltered  from  Uie  ertiiSofThtnphtMilui,  which  lideriirf  ftxni 
cn^D,  to  braik  j  riDiii  Ui«  iup[iaud  quaUlf  dT  hou  of  Ih«  ipcd»,  at  Imakhig  U»  1(111»  In  Uie 

Detcriptioa.  Evergreen  dtnibB,  with  needte-Iike  leaves,  and  bair-like 
root«;  natives  of  EDTope  and  Airica;  vBrying  in  heieht  trom  Oin.  to  2ft.  or 
3h.;  B  number  of  them  growing  aa  high  aa  6  ft.,  and  some  few  of  them,  as 
E,  Buatiilia  and  E.  arbdrca,  sttuning  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  15  ft.  In 
Bntish  gardens,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of  the 
eroffing  sboots,  and  planted  m  pure  sand,  and  coveFed  with  a  hand-glaaB  or  b 
bell-glBss.  Many  of  the  species  of  thia  genua  are  propagated  more  readil)'  by 
seeds,  than  by  layers  or  by  diviston  of  the  plant.  They  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception,  emineiitly  beautiful ;  and  almost  alt  are  absolute  in  their  choice  of 
toil,  which  is  that,  of  sandy  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  wiil  ^w,  which  ■bould  be  elevated  and  airy,  yet  not  arid,  The  price 
of  plants,  m  British  nurseries,  variea  irom  6d.  to  sir.  6d.  each ;  at  BoIlwylleT, 
tbe  only  bardy  spedes  is  E.  cinerea,  which  is  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  none 
Bppear  to  be  cultivated  as  hardy  in  the  nuraeries  of  New  Yorit. 

B.  1.  E.  TVtrilis  L.     The  four-leaved  Ileath. 

r.  l.tSl.;  SmlUi  ID  EdsL  Bot,  t.  ISlt,; 


IilaUVeallo*.    Ud.  Spl,  td.  I.  p.6m.i  Cui 

FLllui.,  LiSL  ;  DantHllL,3|p.79!.i  1 

^mnmmn.    E.  IntuimTiiiii  iajjla  Lln.  ! 


b«Mn.  E.  iHitulinniiii  ioLTB  Llm.  Sx.  TVm.,  V  P.  3fl9,  \_E.  buUlla  HaH  %> 
utmlU  Part.  Tlualr.,  148a  Ko.&.;  E.  TWnlii  ihbn  Berf.  Srlc  IVolmm.,  r.  IS. ) 
WthI  UhUi. 

,  -^  Ij^._  fa.  L  L  81. 1  Eng.  Bot,  t  ■"■'     "- '  —  '-  "" 


Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Plant  of  a  greyish  hue.  Leavea  cilialed, 
4  in  a  wbori.  Flowers  in  tenninal  heads.  Corolla  ovate- 
dobose,  about  3  lines  long,  downv  at  the  tip  outside. 
Spurs  of  anthera  Innceolate.  {Don'i  Miti.,  iii.  p.  798.) 
^dve  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  bowy  or  moory 
eround ;  pleul^I  in  BritBJn.  It  is  the  bad^  of  the  clan 
Macdoiuud. 
VariHie: 

.  a.  E.  T.  I  raA™  Hort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  S5.  —  Corolhi 

pale  red.  l_Dim'i  MUl.,  iii.  p.  798  j 
■.  E.  T.  2  c^mni  Loudon'8  H.  B.—  Corolla  of  a  flesh  \ 

tt  E.  T.  3  hba  Hort.  Erie.  Wobum,  p.  25. ;  Ail.  Hort. 
Kew,,  ii,  p.  893.  —  Corolla  whtte. 

■^  E.  T.  4  Macka&aa,  E.  Mackaiona  Bab.,  Fl.  Hiber.,  p,  181,,  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,ix.p.  127.,Comp.Bot.Ma§.i.p.285.,iflanativeof Ireland.  It 
has  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E.  ciliAris,  and  tbe  flowers  of  E,  T^tralix. 

■■  8.  E.  cinb'rba  L.     The  grey  Heath. 

Uenlifiealim.    Lin,  9f.,ta.i.  p.S01,;  AIL  HoiL  Kew.,  &  0.3»;  FL  Dul,  38.:  Dod'!  lUn..& 

p  jfc,  1  Loid.  Cit.  »4  1836  ' 

Siruimrma.     E.  nnitlbllii  Sa/M,  In  ZJil  Trara.,  4.  tt  36a  :  E  hflmUii  ■Sak.di^,  ISll  S.  taul. 

ttllia  Orr.,  U9S.,  £nae.,  188«.  -,  E.  cUikiTa  iflina  StiS.  Hsn.  Erlc.  Wn^tr*..  p.  S. 
Ennratlm.    Curt  Fl.  LdikL,  hic  I.  t  U.  1  Lneft  Rs,,  u.  157. :  Smllb  EnitL  Bot.  t  lOlS  1  ud 

ourVsw. 
^cc.  Ckar.,  ifc.     LeaveB  3  in  a  whorl.     Corolla  ovate-urceolate.     Flowers 
vertidllate,  on  the  iiakcd  stcms.     Crests  of  anthers  ear-formed.     CorolJa 
3  lines  long,  purple,  changing  to  blue  as  it  ladea.     This  is  cdsily  dislin-- 
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guished  iroin  JS.  T^tralix  by  the  glaucouB  deep  green  hue,  and 
deep  purple,  or  sometimes  whitey  flowers.  (J>tm'i  MUi,,  in. 
p.  795.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  hdght ;  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  south»  nor  in  the  eztreme 
north:  beautinil  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  dan 
Macaltster. 

VarieHes, 

«L  E.  c.  2  atropurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Gab.,  1409.  —  Piant 

dwarf.    rlowers  deeper  ptirple. 
fl.  E.  c.  3  &Uhi  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  white. 
■.  E.  c.  4f  fMUda  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1507.  —  Flowers  pale 

purple. 
tt.  E.  c.  5  camhcem  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  flesh-ccrfoured. 
«.  E.  c.  6  pro&fira  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  proliferous* 
«.  E.  c.  7  iiricta  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Branches  erect. 

m  3.  E,  ARBO^RBA  L.    The  Tree  Heath. 

IdentUUaikm.    Uii.  Spi,  ed.  8.  p.  502. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  pi 40S. ;  SmiUi et  Slbth.  FL  QnBc.  1 35L; 

Dont  MUL,  S.  p.  m 
aMtumjfme».    S.  fcop^U  71«iA  Diu,,  Na  Sa,  FL,  LAi.  5p.  ed.  8.  pi  SSSL,  excluilTe  oT  kbe  fTno. 

Dymea }  K  difR«  Un,  Diu ,  Na  82.,  witii  e  flgure;  E.  Criflbni  Berg.  PL  Cap.,  p.  lia  :  E.  pnokn 

Sal  In  Lm.  8oe.  TVoiu:,  SS». 
Si^amk^    FL  Grce.,  t  351.  j  Llii.  Dlie.,  Na82. 

I^}ec.  Char^  ^c.  A  tree-like  slinib»  with  tomentose  branches.  Leaves  S — 4 
in  a  whorl,  lineary  ffiabrous,  Flowers  axillaiyy  racemoee,  glabrous.  Brac- 
teaa  remote  from  tne  calyx.  Corolk  bdl-shaped,  2  lines  iong,  white.  An- 
thers  cre«ted.  8tyle  prominent.  {Don*$  Mil.,  iii.  p,  794.)  A  nattre  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduoed  in  1658,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  Britain,  thia  apedes  ia  geoerally 
considered  somewhat  tender;  nevertheiesa,  in  sheltered  situationa,  it 
endures  the  open  air,  as  a  standard,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  is  only 
killed  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground«  in  the  mo«t  seYere 
winters ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  more  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  in  autumn,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to  sunshine  in  spring. 
than  to  lowness  of  temperature.  In  the  Pyrenees  this  shrub  is  found  grow- 
ing  among  pine  woods  along  with  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  &c,  and  we  tiave 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  would  thrive  perfectiy  well  in  the  pine  woods  in 
^gland ;  for  example,  those  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Esher,  on  the  Clare- 
mont  estate,  and  those  at  Woburn  Abbey.  There  are  plants  at  Syon  12  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinbuigh  Botanic  Garden,  as  a  standard,  5  fl.  nigh,  and 
against  a  wall,  16  ft.  high. 

Varietiet, 

mB.a.2  ttyldta.  ^  Style  verv  long.  (Don*t  MUL) 

ai  E.  a.  S  tquarrota  Hort.  —  Leaves  squarrose.  (pon*t  MUl.} 

m  E.  a.  4  mimma  Hort.  —  Plant  small.  (Don*t  MB.) 

The  succeeding  sort  mjght  be  added  as  another  variety;  but  we  have  fol- 
lowed  I>on's  MiUer  in  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 

«  4.  E.  (a.)  i^LYTRiCHiFO^LiA  Sol.    Thc  Polytrichum-leaved  Heath. 

Ideai^ihathm.    SaL  in  Un.  8oa  TniM.,  &  p.  929. ;  Don«k  MUL,  SL  p.  791 

S^nt/me.    Perba|M  only  a  variety  of  E.  arb&rea  (2>oii'«  J/itt.,  3.  pi  79i.)    Dr.  LimUey  has  IdcUcb- 

taUy,expreMed,  in  Bal.  iZw.,  1. 1696.»  ai  his  oplnion,  thal  the  E.  art>6rca  stylbia  of  EnsUah  gaidcM 

iithe£polytrichif5UaorSaUibury. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.    Stem  tomentose.    Leaves  j) — 5  in  a  whorl.    Flowers  ter- 


ancf  rather  more  tender  than  the  spedes.    It  is  to  be  found  in  some  coUec- 
tions ;  but  when  it  was  introducecl'^  uncertain. 

*  5.  E.  (a.)  codono^des  lAndl,    The  bell-8hiq;)ed^oui^«d  Heath. 

Ueaiifieemim.    lindL  in  Bot  Beg..  1 16B8. 
Bngraaingt.    Bot.  Reg.,  1 109S. ;  and  our  flg.  86& 
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Spec.  (^ar,,  ^c.  The  aeneral  appearance  a(  this  ■ort,  Dr. 
Lindlev  observes,  is  uat  of  B.  arbdrea ;  but  it  icems  e»- 
■entially  distinct  from  thst  species,  !□  its  longer  fiowerg, 
more  slender  leaves,  less  hard;  liranches,  uid  truly  bcll- 
ahaped  coralla,  whi^  haa  by  no  means  the  globular  rorm 
of  thM  of  E.  arbdrea;  its  atigina  ia,  moreover,  very  bidbII, 
and  not  at  all  dilated  or  lobed,  dtber  wben  dried  or  recent. 
It  was  cultivated  in  1 634,  in  the  MaresGeld  Nuraery,  in  Sus- 
sei,  where  it  ia  quite  harcl^,  and  rorrns  a  bush  Irom  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  ia  height.  It  begina  to  blosaom  in  February,  and 
continues  till  tbe  end  of  Mav,  dUr^arding  both  front  and 
anow,  being  often  covered  with  floweni  Irom  top  to  l>ottom, 
and  fonnine  s  most  beautiful  olyect.  In  the  wannest  parta 
of  DeronsEire,  and  in  tbe  soutb  of  Ireland,  it  would  fbnn  a 
very  omaniental  UDdergrowth  to  fine  woods. 

«  6.  E.  AvsTEtA.'Lis  L.    The  southem  Heath. 

UtmlHlailla^    Un.  MdiL,  p.  CSL  (  Aixlr.  Hxithi,  s.  L  Cl. «  AIL  HoiL  Rew.,  &  p.  ase. ;  LuU.  Bot. 
Cm.,  11471.;  WindLBric.,  8.P.13.,  vllbaAguni  Doo-i  HIU.,  A  p.  1».  i  Lodd.  CU.,  «1.  ISSB 
^mmgmt.    E.  pMUItrii  SaL  (i>  Zih.  Uc.  Tnmt.,  S  p  3% 
T^igrSiiai^  Aidr.  Keuhi,  3.  t.  IL  j  Bot  Cib.,  L  ItTS.  j  WcndL  EHc., 3.  p.  13,  wUlii  afulej  wd 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  A  shrub,  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  faigh.  Leaves  4  la  a  whorl,  Bcabrous, 
spresding,  mucronate.  Flowers  termmal,  small.  CoroUa  purplisb  red, 
3  linea  long,  with  a  curved  funnel-sliaped  tube,  "  *~ 

and  a  recurved  limb.  Fedicels  beaet  with 
^mmaceous  bracteaa.  Anthers  created.  (Ihn'* 
iiritf.,iii.  p.795.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal;  introduced  in  1769,  and,  m  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  London,  forming  a  handsome 
pyraroidal  shrub,  of  «hich  tbere  are  speCTmens 
at  Syon  Itl.  tiigh,  and  in  the  Bdinbui^ 
Botauic  Oarden  10 1^  high.  One  of  the  most 
.showy  of  all  tlte  arboreous  heatha,  producing 
in  great  profusion  iCs  fine  red  flowers  firom  April  to  August. 
■  1,  S,  8TKi'CTA  Dottn.  Thc  upright  Heatfa. 
UimHIUBlkML.  Donn  Hon.  Cutib.,  ed.  3.  p.  {B.  iWWA  Sp^,  S.  p.  sea  i  Aodr.  ElaMlu,  i.  t.  tt  )Alt 

Hort.  lLtw.,&p.3B3.i  DoD-tHllL.d.p,Y9aiLodd.  Cit.,iid.ia3S. 
atmamrme^    k  mulUcaMii  Sal.  in  LkL  See.  nm.,  A  p.  3I».|  E. 

■i6i2n  DtcFlPr^  B.  nuultn  Fit. 
Krgrm^.    Andr.  Hatlu,  1. 1  «£.  g  ukl  oaiflg.  86S. 

Spec.  Char,,  $c.  Stem  difliise,  fift.  to  3A.  hu 
Leaves  4  in  a  wborl,  obtuse,  glabrous,  hnving  2  ft 
rows  beneath.     Flowers   terminal,  in  umbel-like 

SDups.  Bracteas  approxlmate  to  thecalyx,sessile. 
dyx  spreading,  CoroUa  purpliah  red,  3  lines  ■■ 
long,  with  an  ovate  pitcher-shaped  tube,  and  re- 
flesed  sc^ents.  Anthers  crested.  Stylealittle 
prominent,  (Doii't  JiSlL,  ii\.  p.  706.)  A  uative  of 
Corsicn  and  Itsly.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  fre- 
^uent  ingaTdenSiforming.afastigiatebuBh,  insome 
■nstatices,  aa  at  Purser^s  Cross,  as  faigh  as  IS  fL 

«L  8.  E.  ciLiA^ais  L.    The  dliatiHtflPei  Heath. 

Uaiii/katiiiit.  Ui].Sp.,  td.1.  pSH.i  La>.n«L,p.  1».;  Lin.  DkM,  No.  39.,  wlUi  i  Onra  oT  Ihe 
Sower:  Weodl.  &ti:.,  T,  p.  3, ,  CuR.  BoL  Mu,  L  481.  i  AIL  HcR.  Kaw,.  a.p.  3SH,i  lodd.  BoL 
C»b.,  LlSOe.:  Don'ltlll[,  jLTge.:  Hook.B3l.  F10M,p.nfl.'iLodd.C«t,(d.!83S. 

XmgratlmgL  Un.  DlB.,  Na  38..  wllh  i  flKute  of  tbe  flowtr;  BM.HW..  t.4Si.i  BoL  Cab..LieCi£.: 
Bng..Bol  Suppl.,  t  eeiB. ;  »nd  omjlg.  «9.  -.-.(., 


teas  sessile,    ^proximate  to  the  calyi.     Segmenta  of  ndyi  spathulate, 
ciliate.    CoroUa  smooth,  ovate,  more  veotricose  on  the  upper  side,  4  lioea 
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loDg,  pale  red.  Style  jpromtnent.  (Don**  Jliitf.,  iiL 
p.  799.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  and  of  En^and,  in 
ComwalL  This  compantively  rare  species,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  is  always  found  in  boggy 
places,  and  never  on  dry  ground.  **  It  is  unquestion- 
ably  the  moat  interesting  and  beautiful  addition 
that  has  been  made  to  our  British  flora  for  many 
years.  The  flowers  are  as  lai^  as  those  of  Men- 
zieaia  csriilea  fVall.,  Ph^^H^doo?  texifblia  Sal.,  and 
more  highly  coloured;  while  the  leaves  are  elegantly 
fringed  with  hurs,  and  each  hair  is  tipped  with  a 
gland."  (Brit.  Flor.,p.  177.)  The  usual  height  ia 
about  a  toot.  A  hybrid  between  this  spedes  and 
J^.  T^traliz  ia  noticed  in  p.  1079. 

m  9.  E.  sf  CULA  SiAonberg.    The  Sicilian  Heath. 

Identificatidn.    Schonberg  in  LiniuBa,  8.  p.  614b ;  I>on*«  MUL,  SL  pi  796l 

Spee.  Ckar..,  ^c  A  ihrub^  2  it.  to  8  ft.  blgh.  Leaves  4  tn  a  whort,  linear,  neariy  cyiindrtcei,  ( 
cent  Flowen  erect,  caneeoent,  on  ioog  pediceia,  in  terminal  uml)rt4llie  jRToup*.  Bracteat  and 
■egmentf  of  calyx  memluanout,  ooloured,  at»ut  as  iong  ai  the  corolla.  Corolla  orate,  obloag, 
dowuT,  red.  (Z>oii*«  MUL,  iiL  p.  799.)  A  naave  of  Slcily.  Introduoed  In  1819 ;  but  we  have  noC  leea 
thepUnt 

Genus  IL 


GYPSOCA^LLIS  Sal.    The  Gypsocallm,  or  Moor  HsaTH.  Lin.  Sytt. 

Oct&ndria  Monog/nia. 

UetMfieaikm.    Saliabunr*!  MS& ;  D.  Dou  in  Edinb.  Kew  PhiL  Joitm.,  17.  pi  15SL ;  Don*t  MiO.,  & 

Pl800. 
Sifmmifme.    Btlsm  sp.  of  other  authon. 
DeriMUkm.    **  Ftam  gttino§,  lime,  and  kalUttof,  mmt  tMautiAil ;  tli«  planCs  [kinds^  we  Tcry  elcgant, 

and  generally  inhaUt  calcareouc  districta."  (Z>m'«  MiU.) 

DetcripHon,  4rc.    The  species  are  mostlj  undershrubs,  not  exceeding  1  ft. 
in  height ;  but  G.  medtterranea  {E.  mediterranea  L.)  grows  to  the  hdght  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  upwords. 

tt.  !•  G.  YA^GANS  Sal.    The  wandering  Gypsocallis,  or  Comuh  Moor  Hea^- 


arn^n.  p. 
(.,  570.,  E\ 


153. :  Don*l  MtiL,  S.  p.  80a 


Uentlficatkm.    SaL  MS& :  D.  Don  in  Edin.  New  PhiL  Journ 

Sgnonifme*.    E.  vilgant  Lin.  Mant.y  S.  a  23(X,  Lm.  . 
Lin.  Soc.  Tram.,  6.  p.SM. ;    E.  multiflora  Sudi.  Ft  Anguca,  usn.,   jsmu.  fj.  rar.s  UXUQL :  J 
dyma  SttOtes  im  fVitkerimg*s  BoL  Arramtement,  400. ;  £7  purpur&scent  Latm,  Diet.,  1.  pi  488. 

EngravingB.    Eng.  Bot.,  1 8.  j  Buil.  FL  rar.,  1 90SL ;  and  our  ^ljg.  870L 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Stem  glabrous.  Leayes  4»— 5  in  a  whorl,  conti- 
guous,  glabrous.  Flowers  small,  upon  footstalks,  axillary,  mostly 
2  in  an  axii,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  dispiosed  in  a 
raoeme,  from  the  flowers  being  staiked  and  produced  from  axils 
nearoneanother.  Bracteas  remote  (rom  the  calyx.  Corolla  short, 
bell-shaped,  pale  purpHsh  red.  {DotCs  MUl.,  ixi.  p.  800.)  A  native 
of  En^Iandy  m  Comwall ;  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Afnca. 

Varietiet. 

tLG.v.2  jtMi/^.— Oorolla  pale  red.  (Don't  MiU.) 

n.  G.  V.3  rubetcent  Bree,  Loud.  H.B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588. — CoroUa  rubescent. 

This  must  be  near  the  preceding  one,  and  may  be  identical  with  it. 
tL  G.v.^  purpurdtcent  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588. — Corolla  pur- 

plish. 
n.  G.V.5  d/ftff,— Flowers  axillary.     Corolla  white.  (Don*t  MiU.) 
^  G.V.6  teneUa. — Flowers   terniinating   the  small  branches.     Corolla 

white.  (DonU  MUl.) 


870 


CHAP.  UUX.  £BJCA  CES,    GVPSOCA  LLl8. 

-*.  9.  O.  hcltiplo'ba  i>.  ZX«,    Theni 

TdntUcalkm.    D.  DdbId  EiUiib.Nc«FlilL  Joum.,  Julf  ISHi  Dod'!  Hia, 

iTioi. 

LaU.   Bal.  Cai.,  \.'\Sn.l  E.lun\vHlPMtl^c,   Garidll.  aJ.',  0.101.  t.' 
K :  R.  multlflbn  kintl.i>«Ucel)liU  IVtMiL  Eric.,  fuc  &  p.  T.  i  E.  pcdua- 

£i«r«»w(.    Lin.  Dia.,  Nol  E8.,  ■  flR.  or  tha  flDirn  i  BoL  Citli.,  t.  iSK. ; 

OuM.  Ali,  f.iea.t.X.;  indeurj^.  871. 
Spec.  Char,,  ^c.     Leares  4—6  in  a  whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 

FiowerE  Bullary,  dispOBed  in  a  mcemoae  corymb.    Brac- 

teaa  remote  from  the  caljx.    Corolla  1 J  to  2  lines  long, 

pale  red,  bell-shi^jed,  with  a  reflexed  limb.      Pedicel 

twice  ta  lons   aa   the   corolla,      Anihers  black,  their 

orifices  near  tbe  tip.  (i}on'j  Jfi//.,iii.  p.  SOI.)   Anative 

ofFrance,  Spab,  and  ofthe  souih  of  Europe  generally, 

sndiQciildvatioDinBritiBhgHrdensBince  1731.  Itb^ns 

to  flower  in  Hayor  June;  and,underfavourablecircuin- 

stanccB,  continues  to  produce  flowers  in  profusion  till 

NoTcmber  or  December.    Like  other  heatbs,  to  flower 

freely,  it  refluires  to  be  kept  in  a  coot,  open,  airy  situ- 

ation,  in  which  it  will  atCain  thc  height  otih. 

a.  3.  O.  Ca'knbi  D.  Don.     The  flcah-colour^uvmf  Gypsocallii,  er  Moor 
Hetdh. 
JAmli/lealim.    D.  Don  la  Edlnb.  Hew  PhiL  Jonrn-  Julr,  18Mj  Don-i  MIL.  3.  p.  aoi. 
SnDWiiKt.    £rtca cirnu U>.  Sp.,ri.  E,  p,  501,  Ciiri.  BoL  Mam.,!.  II.,  Jace,  ei.  AiatT.,\.B,9\ 

f.  SL.   ScBp,   Fl.  Cam.,  ed.  1.   >oL  1.  p.  ShS.,    lald.  Bat.    Cab.,  L  1451 ;  E.  livrlilicHI  U*.  Eitl , 

NO.S7.,  »LUi  >  flgure,    iiii.  Sp.,ed.i.  n  SOl.,   HViuti:  ^rliT,,  ft  p.  T.,  vlltalflgimi  K  nxitU  ■ 

Sal.  iu  lAi.  Ae,  frami.,  fl.  Ix  M 
£»nnJiv>.    BoL  Mag.,  X.  IL ;  Jua,  Fl.  Auilr..  1.  r.  3L  i  Bcc. 

Odj.,  LllSS.!  UD.D1U.,  No.£7.,iiilhaagun;  WendL  Eilc, 

a.  p.  T,,  wlUl  0  flgure. ;  ind  our/ii,  gli. 

Spec.  CHoT.,  4'c.  Stems  and  branches  prostrale. 
Leaves  3—4'  in  a  whorl,  linear,  glabrous, 
sharply  reduplicate.  Flowers  ajtillary,  droop- 
ing,  diaposed  iu  tBCemes,  and  directed  to  onc 
aide,  pale  red.  Bracteas  remoce  from  che 
calyi.  CoroUas  conical,  S}  lines.  Anthera 
with  an  oriGce  estending  from  Ihe  middle  to 
the  dp.  (Don't  MilL,  iii.  p.  801.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Oermany  aod  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Wales. 

■  4.  O.  MEDITBRRA^N. 

ZaaUitcatfai.    D.  Dan  in  Edlnb.  M<w  Phil  Joum..  Juli,  ISMi  Doa-i  MIU.,  3.  p.  801. 

fytmma.    frlca  in(diten«n«  IJn.MatU.,  p.  »9,,  iAh.,  So.  59..  wllb  ■  BniRor  lh>  Oi 
Wcwil.  Erlc,  T.  p,  II.,   Ctri.  Bat  tiag.,  L  47f.  1  E.  Ibfulirtl  SaLinU^SK.  TVw,  6.  p.  Mi 

EmgraHntt.    ^n.  blii.,  Ma.e9.,  wllbnflgunoftlieflawB}  Bot.  Uis.  L  «71. 

^ec.  Char,,  ^c,  A  shrub  4 — 6  ft.  high.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  liiiear,  cu- 
neate,  glabrous.  Flowers  axillarv,  dbposcd  in  the  manncr  of  a  raceme, 
dtrecuS  to  the  lower  side,  so  noddinc.  Bracteas  above  the  middle  of  the 
pedicels.  Corolla  pilcher-shaped,  rcd.  Anthers  dark,  foraminose  from  the 
middle.  (DonU  MiU.,  iii.  p.  801.)  Native  of  the  Bouth  of  Europe,  in  the 
region  ot  the  Mediterrancan ;  and,  in  1830,  found  wild  at  Cunnemara,  on 
the  weBtem  coastof  lreland,by  Mr.  Mackay,  It  grows  Chereonadeclivity  by 
a  stream,  in  boggy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Urisberg  Mountain,  near  Bound 
Stone,  on  its  westem  side,  occupying  a  space  of  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  covering  beCween  2  nndS  acres  of  ground,  in  tiifls  of  from  I  ft.  Co2ft. 
in  height.    (Mng,  yat.  Hitt.,  iv.  p.  167.,  nnd  ix.  p.  127.) 
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CALLIPNA  SaL    Thb  Calluna.    Lin,  Sysi.  Oct&ndria  Monogyuia. 

IdaUifieaHim.    SftlUbunr  la  Un.  Soc;  Trani.,  &  p.  317. ;  IKm*s  BCUL,  a  p^  88B. 

ArMMymet.    JErtcafp.  LhL.  and  othT». 

'JeriMiion.  The  name  of  C«l]&iui  b  derivcd  firoin  kaamnS.  wbicb,  at  Sir  J.  R  Smith  obaerreB,  **  ij 
doubly  •uitablei  whether,  witb  Mr.  Saltflbury  aod  Dr.  Hull.  we  take  it  Co  expreMa  cleaMing  pm- 
per^,  broama  belng  made  of  iing ;  or  wbether  we  adopt  the  more  oommon  aenae  oT  the  word» 
to  omament  or  adom,  wbich  ia  Tery  applicalde  to  the  flowen.**  {.Ettg.  Plorm^  g.  p.  99i.) 

U  \,C,  YULO^ARis  Sal.    The  cominon  Ling,  or  Healher, 
Iden^eatiam.    BahA.  In  Lln..Soa  TMat.,«.  p.  317. ;  Smith  Eng.  Flon»  8. p.  291 ;  DonV  UiiL,& 

Sifnonttmei.    Srten  TulgMs  ZJn.  8p.,  p.  501. ;  la  Bruydre,  Pr. ;  Heide,  Ger. ;  Lyng,  Dam. ;  Liung, 

Swed.  i  Eriea,  BaL  i  Bieio.  Span. ;  vne,  Port ;'  Weretk,  iStiw. 
Bagraaing.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1013. 

Spee,  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  3-coroered  in  a  transverse  section  of  thon»  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  point»  revolute  in  the  lateral  mai^ginsy  im- 
bricate  in  4  rows.  Flowers  disposed  in  lon^»  terminaly  spicate  raceroes. 
(Dan**  AfUl,,  iii.  p.  898.)  A  small»  spreafung,  evergreen  shrub;  natiye 
througfaout  Europe,  plentiful  in  Britain.  • 

Varietiet.  In  Don'8  MUier^  the  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enn- 
merated:  — 

ft.  C.  v.  1  purpurea, — Flowers  purplbh  red. 

tl  C  0.  2  Mpuria,  —  Branches  tufled.  Racemes  short.  Flowers  pur- 
plish  red. 

lu  C.  V.  3  dec&mbent, — Branches  decumbent.  Racemes  shorL  Fiowers 
purplish  redi 

1.  C  V.  4  lo»itfii^dca.~Leaves  and  branches  wooUy.  Flowere  purplish 
red. 

%..C,v.5  6&a, — Flowers  white»  less  crowded.    Corolla  shorter. 

5L.  C,  V,  6Jlore  pleno, — Flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red. 

t*.  C,  V,  IfiSu  variegdiit^^^LeaveB  varimted.    Flowers  purplish. 

5L.  C  v.  8  a^ea, — Leaves  variegated  wiUi  yeUow. 

uC.v,9  oocditM.— Flowers  deep  red. 

%-^C.v,  10  jp«cato.-^Racemes  long.    Flowers  red  or  white. 

1U.  C,v,ll  and  12. — Two  varieties  arementioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they 
have  retained  thoir  differences  for  years.  They  havc  both  pubes- 
cent  branchlets ;  but  the  one  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  was  received 
from  Aberdeenshire;  and  the  other,which  was  received  from  Arnin, 
has  white  flowers,  that  sppear  later  than  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  first  may  be  called  C,v,\l  diro^rHbent^  and  the  second  C,v,  12 
terStina, 

Detcription^  4rc,  The  common  heath  varies  considerably  in  size,  accordinf 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In  open,  elevated,  exposed 
moors,  where  there  ia  scarcely  any  sunace  soil,  it  seldom  exceeds  1  rL  in 
hdght ;  but  in  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often  reaches  the  heigfat  of  SfL 
or  4fl.,  growing  erect.  On  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  Scodand  andlreland,  it 
sometimes  forms  a  bed  or  close  matting  of  recumbent  or  trailing  stems,  which 
are  3  fb.  or  4  fl.  in  length ;  the  bed  extending  for  many  miles  toeether.  The 
stems  are  bushy,  and  are  repeatedly  and  irr^Iarly  branched.  The  plant  is 
of  slowgrowth,  seldom  making  shoots  longer  than  3in.  or  4  in.  in  one  seasonj 
even  when  young ;  and,  when  of  5  or  6  years'  growth,  not  more  than  half  that 
length :  but  it  is  of  great  duration. 

Creography,    The  common  heath  abounds  in  almdst  every  part  of  Burope, 
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inore  espedally  in  thenorthcm  oouMiies.  It  is  found  in  Iceland»  Greenland, 
and  Kamtscbatka,  and  in  Kova  Scoda  and  Newfbundland.  In  Britain,  it 
flonrisfaes  best  in  the  upland  and  moorland  zones ;  but  it  desoends  to  the  sea 
level  in  the  south  of  Endand.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  In  dedduous 
copse-woods,  it  commonly  gives  place  to  Facdnium  Mjfrtillus ;  but  in  open 
pine  groves  it  maintains  its  ground.  It  covers  extensiye  tracts  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  probably,  also,  in  Siberian  Russia. 

Hittoty,  As  some  spedes  of  heath  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  not  improbable  tnat  they  were  acouainted  with  the  Calluna,  though  it  is 
not  induded  spedfically  in  the  plants  or  Theophrastus.  It  is  mentioned  by  all 
the  modera  EurcMpean  writers  on  plants,  and  more  espedally  by  those  of  the 
northem  parts  of  Enrope,  as  its  numerous  names  in  nortbern  languages  imply. 
It  is  described  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  is  '*  the  heath  that  the  andents 
took  to  be  the  right  and  tnie  heath ; "  but  he  does  not  state  his  grounds  for 
tbis  assertion. 

Fropertiei  and  Utei,  There  are  few  plants,  that  are  abundant  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  applied  to  a  great  yariety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
most  important  use  of tbe  heath,  tbrouffhout  Europe,  is  as  an  herhaffe  plant.  In 
tbe  Hignlands  of  Sootland,  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  all  beauy  countries 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  It  is  true,  these 
shoots  are  powemilly  astringent,  and  not  very  nutritiye ;  and  they  even  affect 
the  milk  or  cows  not  accustomed  to  eat  them,  and  tum  it  red ;  but,  neyerthe- 
less,  they  are  yaluable  for  keeping  the  animals  aliye  till  the  season  of  pasture 
grass  retums.  According  to  some  French  aencultural  writers,  the  motton  of 
sheep  fed  upon  heatb,  or  upon  pastures  in  which  the  heath  abounds,  is  of  a 
richer  flayour,  and  more  nourishing,  than  that  which  is  fed  on  grass  only ;  and 
the  wool  of  sudi  sheep  is  said  to  be  produced  in  larger  quandties.  Heath  is 
used,  botb  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating  oyens, 
for  making  besoms,  scmbbing-^brushes,  and  baskets ;  for  weaving  into  fences; 
for  coyering  undereround  drains,  and  for  a  great  yariety  of  mral  purposes. 
In  the  Westera  ifighlands,  Dr.  Walker  infbrms  us,  it  is  twisted  into  ropes ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  the  inhid)itants  of  that  bleak  coast  are  formed 
with  altemate  byers  of  heath,  and  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  black  earth  and 
straw.  The  Hignlanders  there  not  only  employ  it  in  the  walls  of  thdr  houses, 
and  for  coyering  them  instead  of  thatch,  but  they  make  their  beds  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  IS04,  and  may  still  be  so,  in  the  summer  dwellings, 
called  sheelings,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  at  no  ereat  distancefrom  Perth. 
The  walls  of  these  summer  lodginffs  are  built  of  turf;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  about  3  ft.  firom  the  wall,  and  paralld  to  it,  a  fence  made  of  stakes, 
and  twined  with  long  heath,  partitions  offa  space  for  sleepingin ;  and  no  other 
beddine  is  put  into  this  space  than  a  thick  layer  of  heath.  In  most  of  the  Westem 
Isles,  the  inhabitants,  m  Pennant's  time,  dyed  their  yam  yellow  by  boiling  it  in 
water  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  this  plant :  and  wooUen  cloth  Soiled 
in  alum  water,  and  afteiwards  in  a  stron^  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes  out  of 
a  fine  orange  colour.  In  some  of  these  islands,  leather  is  tanned  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  heath.  Formerly  the  youn^  tops  are  said  to  have  been  used 
flJone,  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale ;  and  Boethius  relates  that  this  liquor  was  much 
used  by  the  Picts.  In  some  of  the  Westem  Ides,  it  is  said,  they  still  brew  ala 
witli  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  add- 
in^  hops.  The  flowers  of  heath  of  eyery  kind  abound  in  honey ;  and  those  of 
this  and  the  other  indLgenous  spedes  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  In 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  bee-hiyes  are  carried,  in 
the  besmning  of  August,  from  the  cultiyated  to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers ;  where  they  remain  two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought 
back  iit  the  autumn.  Tbe  wood  makes  excellent  cbarcoal ;  and  the  ashes  are 
rich  in  potass,  which  accounts  for  the  diuretic  properties  cnf  the  plants.    The 
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boney  prdduoed  from  the  flowera  of  heath,  an^  indeed,  from  the  Faerfniinn, 
the  Azalea»  and  the  whole  of  the  £ric^ces»  is  of  a  dark  brown  oolour,  and  has 
a  particular  flayour,  which,  to  some  persona,  is  disa^reeable,  but  to  othera  is 
pieferable  to  that  of  the  low  country  honey.  Medicmally,  the  shoots  of  the 
beath  are  considered  diuretic  and  astrin^ent ;  and,  in  Pliiw'8  time,  a  deooction 
of  the  leaves  of  some  Bpedes  was  comiidered  a  remedy  for  the  bttea  of  ser- 
pents:  but  the  Calluna,  at  preaent,  is  not  induded  in  any  mateiia  medica. 
The  branches  of  the  heath  aflbrd  shelter  to  many  birds,  and  the  seeds  con- 
stitute  a  prindpal  part  of  the  food  of  the  grouse,  and  other  inhabttants  of  tbe 
moors.  It  is  a  remarkabie  drcumstance,  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  seed-vessely  with  whichy  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  informs  us,  Osrtner  was  so 
much  struck  (see  Gen.  Char.,  p.  1076.  and  p.  1077.^,  is  calculated  to  retain  the 
seed  in  it  a  whole  year.  The  toliage  of  the  heath,  m  Engiand,  aflbrds  nourish- 
ment  to  the  larva  of  the  Pbalae^na  qu^rcus,  or  the  great  eggst  moth.  In 
En2land,it  is  also  very  liabie  to  be  encumbered  by  the  smaller  ^dder  (Cuscuta 
£p?thymum);  but  neither  of  these  enemies  to  the  plant  is  common  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  use  of  the  Calluna,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  aa 
omamental  plant ;  and,  in  sandy  or  moss^  soils,  as  .an  edgin^  inatead  of 
box.  In  several  gardens  about  Edinburgh,  it  is  employed  in  this  way ;  and 
is  found  not  only  to  endure  clipping  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  box;  but  by 
forming  a  more  compact  edging,  it  is  less  apt  to  harbour  snaiis  and  shiga.  The 
most  eflectual  mode  of  destroying  heatb,  wbere  it  abounds  on  soil  not  wortb 
subjectin^  to  the  plough,  is  to  plant  it  with  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pme;  which,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the 
surfiice,  will  eflectually  destroy  it  bv  their  shade,  and  thus  convert  the  plants 
into  nourishment  for  the  trees.  When  heathy  ground  has  been  subjected  to 
the  ploush,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  pasture  for  man^  years  together,  unless 
it  is  richly  manured ;  for,  as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality  fbr  manjr  jears, 
plants  never  fail,  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  to  make  their  appearance  among 
the  ^^rass.  In  the  improvement  of  heath  soils,  lime  is  always  a  principal  in- 
gredient;  it  being  found  necessary  to  neutralise  the  tannin  and  acidprinctplea 
which  exist  in  the  mould  formed  bv  the  decav  of  the  heath. 

Poetical  AUusiont,  ^c,  This  well-known  plant,  which  covers  so  many  acres 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Englana  and  Scotland,  with  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  beautifui  flowers,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  many  British 
poetB,  from  Bums,  whose 

'*  Mooroock  •piinga, 
On  whirrinR  wings, 
Amid  Uie  blooming  heathar,** 


to  Mary  Uowitt,  who  gives  a  fine  picture  of 


**  UioM  wMtet  of  heatb, 

Stretcbing  ror  mllct  to  lure  the  bee; 
Where  the  wild  bird,  on  piniont  «trong, 
Wheeli  round  and  poun  nit  piping  M»g, 

And  timid  creaturet  wander  flree.** 

The  heath  is  considered  the  emblem  of  solitude ;  but,  from  its  frequent  use  as 
beds  in  the  Highlands,  its  sweet  and  refreshing  smell  rather  recails  ideas  of 
sodal  enjoyments  and  wild  though  hearty  hospitality. 

App,  I.  Ltstqfhardt/Species  and  Varieties  ofEaicdceie  belonging 
to  the  Group  Ertcea  normdleSy  oj  vohich  Plants  are  cultivated 
Jbr  Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery;  with  some  additional  Names 
from  the  "  Hortus  Wobumensis^^^  marked  *. 

The  Price  of  tbe  greeter  number  of  Kirtt  in  thii  Liit  i«  It.  eech,  but  a  flew  of  ihem  ere  1«.  SdL 


Call6na  vulgiris  (^lca  L.)  Eng,  Bof.,  1013.    Hdght  1  ft.  to  2ft.,  Fl.  red, 
Juue  to  August. 
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1  61ba  RoiL    Fl.  white.  8  dec^mbens  Roll,    Fi.  red. 

2  decOmbens  Lodd.    Fl.  white.  9  flore  pleno  BoU,    Fl.  pink. 

3  pubescens  Lodd,    Fl.  white.  10  •  prostrata  H.  Wob.    Fl.  whitc. 

4  aurea  RoiL    FL  pink.  1 1  spicata  RolL    Fl.  red. 

5  c4mea  H.  Wob.    FL  flesh-co-  12  spikria  RolL    FL  red. 
loured.  13  tomentosa  /?oi/.     FL  red. 

6  coccinea  RoU.    FL  scarlet.  14  variegata  RoU,    Fl.  red. 

7  compacta  Lodd^    Fl.  red  15  umbdlhta  RoU.    FL  red. 
Et\c9l  ^ctse'a  RolL    Ht.  2ft.,  FL  May  and  June. 

arbdrea  -L.,  FL  Grcec,  t.  45.,  Ht.  9  ft.,  FI.  white»  Feb.  to  June.  In  thc 
Edinbur^h  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high  as  a  standard,  and  16  ft. 
high  agamst  a  walL 

2  stylosa  Andr.    Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  FL  white,  Feb.  to  June. 

3  squarrdsa  BoL  Mag.,  t.  1 139.  Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to 
June. 

arctata  (codonodes  BoL  Reg.,  t.l69S.),  our  ^.  866.  in  p.  1081.     Ht. 

12  ft.,  Fl.  pale  rose,  Feb.  to  June. 
australis  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  3.     Ht.  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  Fl.red,  April  to  Au- 

gust.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden»  in  1836,  10  n.  high  as  a 

standard. 
2  sup^rba  RoU.    Ht.  10  ft.,  FL  pale  red. 

cili^  Bot.Mag.,t,  484.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.pink,  July  to  Septembcr. 
cinerea  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1015.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  June  to  Septembcr. 

1  ^ba  RoU.    Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  white,      5  camescens  Lodd. 
June  to  Sep.  6  cocclnea  Lodd. 

2  atropurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,      7  monstrosa  RoU. 

1. 1490.  Ht.  1  ft.»  FLdark  pur-  8  pdllida  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,  t.  1505. 

ple,  June  to  Sep.  9  proHfera  Lodd. 

S  atrosangufnea  RoU.     Ht.  1  ft.,  10  riXbn  RoU. 

FL  dark  red,  June  to  Sep.  1 1  strf cta  Lodd. 

4  c&raea  RoU. 

ramulosa  Fiv.  (strlcta  Don).    Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  pink,  June  to  July. 

2  ri^bra  Hook.  Brit.     Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  red,  June  to  July. 

«cop&ria  W.,Lm.  Eric.,^o.  14.  f.  fl.     Ht.  4ft;.  or  5ft.,  FL  green,  April 

to  May. 
2  *  mlnima  H.  Wob. 

stricta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Aug.  to  Nov. 
T^tralix  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1014, 

1  ^lba  RoU.    FL  white.  4  «  nibra  H.  Wob.    FI.  red. 

2  dumea  RoU.    Fl.flesh^]d.  5  Mackaiana  Bab.,  FL  Hib.,  p.  191. 

3  pAlIida  Lodd.    FL  pale.  Fl.  white. 

vindi-purpdrea  RoU.,  Lm.  Eric.,  No.  9.  ic    Ht.  3  it,  FI,  green,  May  to 

Au^ust. 
Gypsociilhs  (j^rica  o6rnea  Ltn.)  o6me&  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  11.;  and  our  Jig.  1083. 

in  p.  872.     Ht.  ^  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  January  to  August. 
2  prs'cox  M^Nab  (?  herb^ea  HoH.,Hayne,  t.  47.,  and  BoL  Mag.,t.  471 .) 

Fl.  pink. 
mediterrknea  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  471.    Ht.  4ft.,  FI.  pink,  March  to  May. 
2  hib^rnica  RoU.,  Hook.  in  Supp.  to  Eng.  BoL,  t.  274.,    and  FL  Hib., 

p.  181. 
multiiidra  Andr.  Hcath.  v.  2.       Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-coloured,  June  to 

November. 
2  alba  Hort.  Brii.    Fl.  white. 

umbellata  BoL  Cab.,  t.  1217.     Ht.  3ft.,  FL  purple,  May  to  June. 
TS^ns  Eng.  BoL,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  ft.FL,  red,  July  to  August. 

1  alba  RoU.    Fl.  white.  5  rubescens  Brec,  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2. 

2  p&Uida  RoU.    FL  pale.  Fl.  blush-coloured. 

3  *  riibra  H  Wob.     Fl.  red.  6  purpur&scens  RofL     FI.  pale  pur- 

4  tenella  RoU.    Fl.  white.  ple. 

4  c 
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App.  II.  ArrangemetU  qf  the  hardy  Heatks  inehtded  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Ldst ;  showing  iohich  of  them  are  in  Flower^  in  the  open 
Gardenj  eoery  Month  in  the  Year  ;  and  the  Colour  qf^the  FUmery 
and  Height  qfeach. 

Jtdy, 
frica  au8tr^8.  10  ft.,  red. 
ciliaiis.  1  ft.»  pink. 
dnerea  ilba.  1  ft.,  white. 
rikbra.  1  ft.,  red. 
OypBOcallis  multifldra  alba.  2  ft.,  white. 

rtkbra.    Red. 
Daboe^  da  ^liiiolia.  S  ft.,  purple. 
♦  61ba.    Whitc. 
nana.  ^ft.,  puiple. 
£r)ca  T^tralix  &lba.  1  ft.,  whitc. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc4ni8  umbeUkta.  3ft.,  purple. 
T^igan8  ilba.  1  ft.,  white. 
rubra.    Red. 
J?rtca  vf ridi-purpurea.  3ft.,  green. 
Calliina  vulwis.  2ft.,  red. 
&lba.   White. 
dec6mben8.    Red. 
flore  pleno.     Purple. 
spuria.    Red. 
Tariegata.    Red. 


Jctnwary. 
Ojp80c411i8  dunea.    \  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.    Pink. 

Tebmary, 
^ica  arborea.    9  ft.,  white. 
0}rp8oc&Ili8  dimea.    \  ft.,  pink. 

herb^cea.    Pink. 

JiorcA. 
.Erica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

auatr^  10ft.,red. 
Ojp80c&ll]8  c&mea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.    Pink. 

*  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

hib^Tiica.    Pink. 

Affnt. 
JS!rica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

austr^lis.  10  ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc^Uiscamea.  ^ft.„pink. 

herfoacea.    Pink. 
JSrica  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink. 
scopiiria.  4ft.>green. 

May, 
JSrica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

auatralis.  10  ft.,  red. 

mediterranea.  4ft.,  pink. 

scop^ria.  4  ft.,  green. 
OypsocalE»  umbellita.  Sft.,  purple. 
JSrica  yfridi-purpQrea.  3ft.,green. 

Jvne, 
^rica  •  ^ctaeVi.  2  ft. 
arbdrea.  9ft.,  white. 
australis.   lOft.,  red. 

*  dnerea  £lba.  Ift.,  white. 

atropurpurea.  Ift.,  red. 

c^mea.   Ift.,  flesh. 

rikbra.  Ift.,  red. 

coccfnea.  Ift.,  red. 
Oypsoddlis  multifl6ra  41ba.  2ft.,white. 

rubra.    Red. 
Dabce^da /x>liif3lia.  2ft.,  purple. 

*  n^a.^  ft,,  purple. 
^lba.    White. 

J^rtca  scopi^ria.  4ft.,  green. 
Tiaralix  dlba.  1  ft.,  white. 
rikbra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Oypsocillis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
£rica  vf ridi-purpurea.  3ft.,  green. 
Callt^na  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 

llba.    White. 

decumbens.    Red. 

flore  pl^o.    Purple. 

spuria.    Red. 

variegata.    Red. 


£rlca  cQiaris.  Ift.,  pink. 
cinerea  ilba.  1  ft.,  white. 
riibnL  1  ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc&llis     multiflora   41faa.   2  ft., 

white. 
rubra.  2ft..,  red. 
Daboe^d0  ooliifilia.  2ft^purple. 
•  alba.    White. 
nana.  ^ft.,  purple. 
EticA  strfcta.  2  ft.,  puk. 

7)gtralix 41ba.  Ift.,  white. 
rubra.   1  ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc^lis  viigans  41ba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.    Red. 
J&rica  vf ridt-purpiirea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calli^na  vulgaris.  2  fL,  red. 
Ilba.    Whtte 
decumbens,    Red. 
fldre  pleno.    Purple. 
Bpuria.    Red. 
variegdta.  Red. 
dliaris.  1  ft.,  pink. 

Septemher,. 
^rlca  cinerea  &fba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc&llis     multifldra     ilba.   ^^ 

white. 
rubra.  Red. 
Dab(e^dflr/x>l]if61ia.  2ft.,  purple. 
niUia.  |ft.,  purple. 
£rica  strfcta.  2ft.,  pink. 
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October.  OypsodUiis    multflora    riibra.  4  ft., 
GypsodJlis  multiflora  &lba.  2  ft.,  white.  Red. 

rubra.    Red.  J^ricastrfcta.  Sft.,  pink. 
^rica  strf  cta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

December, 

Nowmber.  Oypsodillis  cdmea.    |  ft.  pink. 
Gyp80G&llbmultiflQradlba.2ft.,  white  herb^cea.    PioL. 


873 


App.  III.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  *miU  stand  in  the  open  Air, 
in  Autumny  ar  the  Middle  qf  Winter,  without  Protection,  with 
Fahrenheifs  Thermometer  7  orS  Degrees  belaw  Freezing,  with- 
out  sifffering  in  any  wayjrom  such  a  Degree  qfCold. 

TtkeD  ftt»  Mr.  M*Kab*t  TreOtkt  <m  Cape  HeiUka^  publiahed  im  183S.    Hie  Frioei  «mended  br 

MeMn.  RoUiasdn  In  183& 

Callista  acumin^ta  (J?rlca  L.)  Bot,  CaS,,  t.  216, ;  and  our^. 
873.    Ht.  14ft.,  Fl.  red,  July  to  Oct.     Price  I#.  6d, 

2  pillida  Hort,  Srit.     Ht.  I  ft.,   Fl.  pale  red,  June  to 

comdsa  Hort.  Kew,  Icon.,  1. 18.     Ht.  }ft.»  Fl.  red,  Ap. 

to  Aug.    Price  2s.  6d. 
S  41ba  ilnir.  Heath.,  v.  t  2.     Ht.  }ft.»  FL  red,  June  to 

August. 

3  r^bra  WendL  Eric.^  xii.  p.  7.  ic.     Ht.  }  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 

ferrugfnea  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red,  May 

toJuly.    Pr.  7#.  6rf. 
Ayacinthotd!^«  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink» 

Juneto  Aug.    PT.2$.6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
tenuifl^ra  Andr.  Heaih.^  v.  t  3.    Ht.  l^  ft.,  FL  light  yel- 

low.    Ap.  to  June.    Pr.  2i.  6d. 

2  &lba  Hort.  Brit.    Ht.  1  ft.>  FL  white,  Ap.  to  June. 

3  «lutea.    FL^-ellow. 

tetrae6na  (pugionifolia  Sal.)    Andr.  Heath.y  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  Jft.,  Fl.  light 

yeUow,  July  to  8ep.    Pr.  2«.  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden, 

m  1836,3ft.high. 
ventricosa  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  350.     Ht.   1  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-cld.,  April  to  Sep- 

tember.    Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 

high. 
a  coccinea.    FLscarlet.  7  erecla.     Fl.  flesh.     In  the  Edin« 

3  steUlfera.    Fl.  flesh.  burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  fr. 

4  cimea.    Fl.  flesh.  3in.  high. 

5  Alba.    FL  white.  8  nlina.    Fl.  flesh. 

6  Bup^ba.    Fl.  scarlet.  9  hirsilkta.    Fl.  flesh. 

Cer^mia  (Etica  XO  «erpyllifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab,^  t.  744. ;  and  our^.  874. 

Ht.  \\  ft.,  l^.  white,  June  to  July.    Pr.  2«.  6d. 
Dasyftnthes  rErica  L.)  Spcurodnnt  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  (dlspera  A.  //.,  hys- 
triciflira  L.  T.)      Ht.  1  ft.,  FI.  dark  oran^e,  March    to   Sept.     Pr. 
2f.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 
Desmia  (  £rica  L.)  conferta  Andr.  Heath.^  v.  t.  2. ;  and  our^.  875.  llt .  I J  ft., 

Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.     Pr.  2».  6d. 
JS^rlca  aggr^ata  iVendl,  Eric.,  f.  13.  No.  5. ;  and  our  Jig.  876.     Ht.  ^ft.,  FI. 
purple,  July.     Pr.  U.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botauic  Oarden,  in  1836, 
3  ft.  h^h. 
2  &Iba'^.  BrU.    Fl.  white. 

campanulata  Andr.  Heath,^^.  t.  1.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.yellow,  April  to  Augiist. 
Pr.  2f.  6^.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  18:)6,  2  ft.  high. 

4c  2 
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Etit»  eeriatboide»  Bof.Mag.,  t.  820.    Ht.4ft.,  Fl.dark 

scarlet,  HUy  to  Nov.     Pr.  S».     lo  the  EdiDbur^ 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

1  glabriuscula  Su.(.     Fl.  scarlet.         4  minor  H.  Wob. 

S  lilspida  Swf.     Fl.  scarlct.  S  ■  ndnB  H.  Wah. 


3  iiiajor  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 


6  Huptirba  ItoU. 


Fl.  pal 
te,  Jur 


In  the  Bdinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836,  S  t^  hig^. 
corifolia  (anicularis  B.  M.,  calyclna  A.  H.)  Doit't  Milt.,  No,  76. ;  L4m- 

protia  corifolia  Don'i  MiU.,  No.  2.,  has  been  called  Ertca  foriiaiia  Bat. 

Mag.,t.^2.  Ht.  lift.,  Fl.palepink,  Aug.toDec  Pr.2i.6d. 
cupresaina  RoU.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  nale  red,  April  to  June.  Pr.  2*.  6d. 
globoM  Andr.  Heali.,  v.  t.4.      Ht.  Uft.,FI.  pink,  Jidy  to  Septcmber. 

Pr.  2*.  6rf. 
glomei^ta  Aiutr.  Heatk.,  v.  t.  4.  Ht.  8  ft.,  Fl.  Dink,  Feb.  to  Aptil.    Pr.  5*. 
grScilis  Wndt.  Eric.,  8.  p,  9.  ic.     Ht.  *  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Fd>ruarj  to  June. 

Pr.  1..  6d 
hispfdula.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to  Aug.     Pr,  3t.  Sd. 
leucHuthera.     Ht. }  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to   Ma/.    Pr.ii.Sd.     la  tbe 

Edinburgh  Botanlc  Garden  in  1836,  4ft.  high. 
litcida  Andr.  Heath.  v.  t.  2.   Fl.  pink,  April  to  June.   ?  Umprotis  litdih 

i)oM'i  Mdl.,  No.  13. 
margariticea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  I.     Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  Sept. 

Pr.  1».  U. 
moDt^    Ht  2  ft.,  Fl.  puiple,   Oct.     Pr.  "U.  Sd.    In  the  Edmbiirgb 

Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836.  1  ft.  hlrii. 
p^ndula  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  U  908,     Ht.  1}  ft,,  FLpurple,  June  to  Aug. 
periiita,    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  March  to  Aug,    Pr.  B*.  6rf. 
pubescens.    Ht.  \\  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  February  to  Dee.    In  the  Edinbnrgb 

Botaiiic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  lugh. 

1  m^or  H.Bnt.    Fl.purple.  3  pubesc^ntior  H.  Brit.    Ft.red 

2  minor  Hott.    Fl.  red.    Pr.  2«.  6rf.     4  v^ma  H.  W<A.    Purple. 
ramentiLcea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.    HL  Uft.,  Fl.  daric  red,  June  to  Dec. 

Pr.  1».  6rf. 
seticea  Andr.  Heath.,  r.t.  1.  Ht.  Ifft.,  R.white,  Feb. 

to  Ap.     Pr.  2i.  6rf. 
ten^lla  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  2  in.,  Fl.  red,  May  to 

Aug.     Pr.  1,.  U. 
Eurjlepis  (Ertca  h.)  triflAra  Wenil.  Eiic.,  xii.  p.  13.      Ht. 

li  ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to  June.    Pr.  1*.  6d.     In  the 

Edlnburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836,  3ft.  Iiigh. 
OypsodilliB  (£rlca)  iDtert^xta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1034. ;  and 

ourj^,  877.    Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  yellow,  June  to  July. 

Pr.  2.,  6</. 
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Gypsocdllis  longipedunculkta  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  103.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  and 
Aug.  Pr.  2t.  6d. 

Gyp.  nigrita  D<m's  Mill.,  No.  46.,  Andr.  HetUh.y 
V.  t.  1.  Ht.  }ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to 
June.  Pr.  2t.  6d.  In  the  Edinbur^  Bo- 
tanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 

P&chysa  physddes  Bot.  Mag.f  t.  443. ;  and  our 
^1.878.  879.  Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  white,  March 
to  July.    Pr.  3i.  6d.    In  the  £dinbui|;h 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 

Syringddea  cruenta  Andr.  Heath.,  y.  t.  1.    Ht. 
S  ft.,Fl.  darkred,  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  2t.  6d. 
2  sup^ba  RoU. 
curriflora  Andr,  Heaih.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  2ft.,  FLyeliow,  July  and  October. 

1  aur&ntia.    Fl.  orange.  2  hkbra.    Fl.  red. 
di&phana  Don^t  MilL,  No.  2.  Andr.  Heath.,y.  t.  4.    Ht.  1} ft.,  FI.  pink, 

June  to  July.    Pr.  2t,  6d.  • 

Ewer^na  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.   Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  and  October. 

Pr.  2t.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  8  ft  6  in.  high. 

2  gUbra.  .  Fljpink.  4  longiflora.    Fl.  red. 

3  speciosa.    Fi.  red.  5  pilosa.    Fl.  red. 
exudans  Lodd.Bot.Cab.,  t.  287.    Ht.  l^ft.,  FL  red,  October  to  Nov. 

Pr.  3t.  6d.    In  the  Edinbureh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high. 
grandiilora  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 189.  Ht.  3  ft.,Fi.  yellow,May  to  Sep.  Pr.  3«.  6d. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6ft.  high. 

1  ht^milis.    Fl.  yeUow.  2  superba.    Fl.  yellow. 
ignescens  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  14  ft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  June.  Pr. 

\t.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  higfa. 
? longiflora  Bot.  Cab., t.  983.    Ht.  2 ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap.  to  AugrPr.  2t.  6d, 
nuunmosa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  October. 

Pr.  \t.  2d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

2  mlnor.    Fl.  purpie.  4  rosea.    Fl.  rose. 

3  pdllida.    Fl.  pale  red. 
?  tomida^o^.  Reg.,  U  65.,  Don^t  Mill.,  No.  98.  Ht.  l^  ft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  May 

to  Sep.  Pr.  5t.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
verticilllita  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.     Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  July  to  Oct. 

Pr.  \t.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft.  10  in.  high. 
2  m^r.    Fl.  scarlet* 
viridescens  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  233.      Ht.  1  ft.,  FI.  greenish,  January  to  June. 

Pr.  \t.  6d. 


m 

App.  IV.  Lisl  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  List,  and  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  Degree  qfCoCi  there  statedj  will  be  injured  by  it,  but  will 
not  stjfferj  although  fuUy  exposed  to  a  Temperature  4  or  5 
Degrees  below  Freezijig. 

Xakoi  Ckom  Mr.  W  Nab*s  TreaHte  tm  Cape  HeaiM»,  publlibed  in  1832.    Hie  Prioet  appended  tnr 

MeMT*.  RoUiMon  In  183a 

Blse^ria  ^icoMes  (synon.  EricB,  Blae^ria)  WendL  Cott., 

i.  t.  25.,  Bot.  Cab.,  85.,  and  our  Jig.  880.     Ht. 

2  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Aug,  to  Oct.     Pr.  2*.  6d. 
Callista(£ricai;.)    comosa    Wendl.  JEric.,  12.  7.  ic. 

Ut.  f  ft.  Fl.  red,  April  to  Aug.     Pr.  2t.  6d. 

1  41ba.    FI.  white. 

2  rubra.    Fl.  red. 
Coventryaita  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  423.    Ht.  1  ft., 

Fl.  red,  June  to  July.     Pr.  3t.  6d. 
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CalHsta  daphneOdra.    Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  Jime  to  Aug.    Pr.  U.  ed. 
mundula  Lodd,  Bot.  Cab.^  t  114.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Fcbruary  to 

Ocfober.  Pr.  3#.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 2  ft. 

high. 
2  major  Lodd,    Fl.  purple. 
pellucida  Andr.  Heath.^  2.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  whitc,  June  to  November.   Pr. 

2s.6d. 
2  rubra  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red.  :Sltt     ^^ 

prae^gnans  BoL  Ca6.,t.945.    Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  red, 

May  to  July.     Fr.  U.  6d. 
2  coccfnea  H.  Wob. 
Certoia  (JBrica  L.)  urceolVris  Icon.  HoH.  Kew.y  16., 

and  outfig.  881.    Ht  1)  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to 

July.    pT.U.6d. 
?  articulkris  DonU    MiiL,  No.  25.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl. 

red,  May.to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
E^ctasb  Sebaiui,  Ertca  Sebaiia  aur&ntia  Andr,  Heath. 

V.  t.1.    Ht.  2ft.,Fl.  orange,  March  to  June. 

Pr.  2#.  6rf,  . 

2  fusca.    FL  brown.      3  litoi.    Fl.yellow.        4  minor.    Fl.  orange* 
^rlca  assurgens.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fi.  white.,  May  to  June.     Pr.  1«.  6dL 

barbata  Andr.  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  Ang.     Pr.  2#.  6d: 

2  mi^r.    Fl.  red.  3  mlnor.    Fl<  red. 

Bonplandidfta  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  345.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  yeUow,  Marcfa  to  8ept. 

Pr.  2ff.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  tihrden,  in  1836,  8  ft.  3m. 

high. 
?cafiii  Boi.  Cab.,  1. 19.  Ht.  1} ft.,  Fiowers  wfaite,  Feb.  to  Oct.  P^.  U.  6d. 
2  spic^ta.    Fl.  white. 
eerinthoides  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  220.     Ht.  4ft.,  FL  dark  scariet,   Blay  to 

Nov.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 

1  major  H.  Wob.    Fi.  red.  3  nana  H,  Wob,    Fl.  red. 

2  minor  H.  Wob.    Fi.  red. 

dec6ra  Andr.  Heath.^  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  Nov.    P^.  5ff. 
demressa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  June  to  AogusL 

Pr.  5t.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanie  Garden,  in  1836, 1  ft.  6  in.  hi^. 
raoliissima.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  wbite,  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Fers^luta  Bot.  Mag,,  342.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  May.  Pk^.  U.6dL 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 
2  dlba.    Fl.  white.  3  n^bra.    Fl.  red. 

prqp^ndens  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  2.   Ht.  U  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  August. 

Pr.  2#.  6d. 
pub^scens.    Ht.  l^ft.;  Fl.  purple,  Feb«  to  Dec.     Pr.  U.  6d. 
t  ro^or  H.  Wob.    ¥L  pale  red..       8  vdma  H.  Wob.    Fl.  pale  red. 
2  minor  H.Wob.    FI.  palered. 
quadrifldra.     Ht.  1  ft.,  March  to  Aug.,  Pr.  2«.  6d.    In  the  Edlnbui]g^ 

Botanic  Oarden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
reftexa.    Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  June.    Pr.  2ff.6d.    In  theEdin- 

buigh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  hkh. 
2  rubra.    FI.  red.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5ft. 

high. 
riibens  (pedunculluis  Sal.)  Ht.  1  ft.,  FI.  purple,  April  to  October.    Pl* 

1«.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,-  in  1836,  3  ft.  hu;by 
viscaria  Jcon.  Hort,  Kew.,  1.     Ht.  2)ft.,  FI.  red,   March    to   Julyc 

Pr.  U,  6d. 
cylindrica  Bot.  Cab.,  1734.     Ht.  2  ft.,   FI.  white,  May  to  June.     Pr 

U,  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high 
divaric^ta  Lodd.    Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  May,  Pr.  2$.  6d.     In  the  Bdin- 

burgh  Botanic  Gkurden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high. 
gelida  Bot.  Cab.  699.     Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  green,  Ap  to  June.    Pr.  U.  6d. 
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frlca  incani&ta  Andr.  Heath.,  1.    Ht.  1  0:.,  Fl.  psle  red,  Feb.  to  Juae.    Pr. 

1«.  6d.      In  the  Edbburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  IS36,  %  ft.  high. 
tiiviMis  JtPIfab. 
Eurylt^B  {Etica.  L.)  ilbens  Bot  Mag.,  t.  440.,  and  our^.  8Se.    Ht.  1}  h^ 

Fl.  white.  Mirch  to  Aug.    Pr.  2f.  M.    la  the  Edinburgh  BotaDic 

Oarden,ia  1836,3fl.hi^. 
tfalicicaba  Andr.  Hetak.^y.t.%.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  May  to  Aug.   In 

tbe  Edinbuivh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  S  ft  higb. 
Eufystigia  (£r1ca  £.)  trlceps  Boi.  Cab.,  68.,  and  our^g.  663.    Ht.  1  ft.,  FL 

white,  Hay  to  Juue.    Pr.  2i.  Od. 


Oypeoctilta  (&lca  £0  nudifldra  Smith  lam.S.t.     Ht.  Sft.Fl.dark  yellow, 

July  to  Aug.  Pt.  U.  9d.    In  the  Edinburgfa  Botanic  Oarden,  tn  1836, 

3  h.  hirii. 
Lafbiauirn(Eiic»L.)ciAHtMAndr.ffeath.,Y.t.  l.,Bndourj^.  884.    Ht  Ift., 

Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  July.    Pr.  U.  Od. 
2  mlnor.     FI.  red.  3  m^or  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  purple. 

Lauiprotis  (£r1ca  L^  calydna  Andr.  Bealh.,  3.,  and 

ourjl^.  885.  Ht.  Sft.,  Fl.  puiple,  May  to  July. 

Pr.  3f .  6<f . 


miiot  H.Wob.    R  palered. 


PacbysB  (£rlca  L.)  biccans  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  358      Ht. 

Ijft.,  Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  June.    Pr.  \i.  Od, 

In  tbe  Edinburgh  BoCanic  Oarden,  in  1636, 

4ft.hi|b. 
8)ringddea(.a^ca£.)<ibi^tina.    8ep.  toMarch.   Pr. 

U.6d. 
?cUmea6n  DonU  MHL,  No.  »1.,  Atidr.  Healh., 

V.  t.  2.  Ht.  )  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Aug.  to  October. 

Pr.  8*.  ed. 
coliranB  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  601.,  Bol.  Cab.,  224^     Hl  8  ft.,  Fl.  white,   Ap. 

to  June.    Pr.  1(.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oardeo,  in  1836,4^ 

hirii. 
coudnna  Andr.  Healh.,  t.  t.  8.     Ht.  Sl  ft.,  F).  flesh.,    8ep.  to  Oct.     Pr. 

If.  Od.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1B36, 4  tt  high. 
discobr  AiuJr  Heath.,  v.  t.  J.      Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.   red,  Mareh  to  Mov.     Pr. 

8i.  6(f. 
elila  Andr.   Hetdh.,  v.  t.  8.     Ht.  3ft.,   FL  orange,  July  to  Sep.     Pl-. 

Sf.  6J.  'In  the  Edinbur^  Botanic  Oarden ,  in  IB36,  6  ft.  hi^. 
Ewerfhia  Andr.  Heath.,r.  t.  8,  Ht.  2  ft,,  Fl.  pink,  Jnly  to  OctTPr.  2«.  6rf. 

bi  the  Edinburdi  Botanic  Oarden,  ia  1836,  8  ft.  6  in.  hi^, 

2  gliibra.     Fl^nk.  4  longifldra.     FL  r«d. 

3  Bpeci^Ba.     Y\.  red.  5  inldsa.     Fl.  red. 

Linneedna  (linn«oii^f  Andr,  Heath.,  v.  t.  2. ;  penpfcua  Hott.  Keu>.) 
Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  May.  Pr.  U.6d.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botonic  Oarden,  in  1836,  4  ft,  high. 

2  Hiperba.     Fl.  puipUih  white. 
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8yring6dea  linnseoKfe»  Andr.  Heath.,  t.  t.  9.   Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  purplish  white^ 

April  to  May.   Pr.  2s.  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  b>tanic  Oarden,  in  1836, 

5h.  high 
persplcua  Wendl,  Eric,^  1.  7.  ic.     Ht.  l)ft.,  Fl.  white.  Bfarch  to  June. 

Pr.  2s,  6d,     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  tn  1836,  S  fL  bigfa. 
2  nana.  Fl.  white. 
radiata  Andr.  Heaik,,  v.  1. 1.     Ht.  1  ft.«  FL  crunson,  August  to  Novem- 

ber.  Pr  3t.6d,  In  tbeEdinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,in  1836, 3  ft.  9in. 

high. 
2  d(scoIor.     Fl.  whitish  red. 
simpliciflora  ITeiui/.  £ric.,  17.  p.  69.  ic.     Ht.  2ft.,    Fl.  orange,    Marcb 

to  July.   Pr.  If.  6d,    In  the  Edinbuiigh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 4ft. 

high. 
spic^ta   Atidr,  Heath.^  t.  t.  1.      Ht.  2}  ft.,  FL  fight  yellow,     All  the 

vear.     In  the  Edinborgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  higfa. 
spuria  Andr.  Heath.^y.  t.  1.    Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  piuple,  Ap.  to  August.     IV. 

li.  6d.    In  the  Edbburgh  Botanic  Gardcn,  in  1836, 5  ft.  6  in.  higb. 
2  p&llida  H.  Wob,    FL  p^  pink. 
tubiflora  Andr.  Heaih.^Y.  t.  1.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.pink,  April  to  July.    Pr. 

1«.  6d,    In  the  Edmbur^  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 
Tcstita.    Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  white.    All  the  year.     Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  Edin- 

burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft.  9  in.  high. 

1  ^ba.    FL  white.  6  coccinea.    Fl.  dark  red. 

2  incarnata.    Fl.  pink.  7  iiktea.    Fl.  yellow. 

3  purpurea.    Fl.  purple.  8  mutibilis.    FL  scariet. 

4  rosea.    Fl.  light  red.  9  ^legans.    FL  purple. 

5  fulgida.    FLorange. 


App.  V.  List  of  afew  qf  the  larger  Specimens  ofexotic  Heaiks, 
cuUivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh  ;  mth  their 
DimensionSf  Spc^  as  taken  from  the  PlantSj  I2th  Juhfy  1836» 
Communicated  by  Mr.  M^Nab. 

Tbe  UM  of  tblt  lUt  to,  togiye  u  Sdeaof  what  belght  tbe  ipedet  win  attafai,  If  planted  ■galiMt  a  oon. 
•crrative  wall  In  all  brobabUUv,  tbey  wouM  attain  doubie  tbe  bel^t,  pljmted  In  tfae  graniid,  and 
tralned  to  a  waU,  of  what  they  do  as  ttandanU  in  poU  or  tubs  in  a  glai^  lioute.  Tbe  wali  ouf^t  to 
bave  an  eastem  or  wettem  atpect ;  in  order  to  modeiate  the  tenpeiature  of  (be  botler  suminer 
montbfl,  and  to  avold  tbe  direct  Influence  of  tbe  Min  in  mrkig  and  autumn,  wben  the  pianti  aie 
corered  with  hoar.ftrost  Tbe  planta  in  the  Edinburgh  BoUnlc  Oaiden  aro  all  known  at  fk^cs» 
though  we  bave  given  them  Hr.  Don*8  new  namcs;  but  those  who  do  not  approve  of  tbeae  ap. 
pellaUons,  have  only  to  substitute  the  word  ^lca  for  tbe  new  'generic  name,  tbe  spedfic  name» 
generally  not  having  been  cbanged ;  where  botb  names  bave  beeo  changed,  we  have  given  the  old 
ones  in  parentbeies. 


Callfsta  magnffica 

ventricbsa 
erteta 

vkrla   (frlca  CassteA 
M*Nab) 

metulseflbra 

quadrangulkrls    {Rficm 
exbttLiPNab) 

MuBG4ri       «... 

Juliilna 
E/ctasis  Seb&iM 

BmnkMidna 

pfcta  .  .     . 

EAOL  BonpIamUtoa 

florlda  .       . 

cerinthdidet    . 

SolAndri  .  .       - 

deprgssa       -  -    . 

Inontina 

odorhta  (odikra-rbsea 
APyab) 
Eurtlcpls  gUibra        .       .    4  10         6    0       16 


Hci«hk 

without 

Circwn» 

'V 

Tub*. 

■M» 

Tal». 

ft.    in. 

It. 

la. 

ki. 

5    6 

14 

0 

16 

S    0 

18 

0 

21 

6    8 

10 

0 

18 

4    6 

12 

0 

20 

2    9 

9 

0 

22 

8    0 

6 

0 

16 

4    8 

8 

3 

16 

S    0 

7 

3 

15 

4    4 

11 

6 

20 

1    3 

7 

0 

15 

4    2 

13 

6 

23 

8    8 

7 

0 

16 

6    0 

10 

0 

18 

5    0 

10 

0 

16 

2    0 

9 

6 

18 

I    6 

8 

3 

20 

1    0 

6 

0 

J5 

S    0 

12 

6 

15 

IM|»kt    . 

Cl«m.    ' 

Mh 

«itiMia  \ 

JUUUU* 

oT 

Tnte.    ' 

4 

PakSk 

ft. 

IB. 

ft.    IB' 

ki. 

£urf  lepis  Moosonsdisa 

.    6 

0 

19    0 

15 

sexfbria 

.    6 

0 

10    0 

15 

Euryltenaiasmlniflbra 

.    4 

8 

18    0 

18 

obb^umbeUJ^U 

.    3 

0 

9    0 

80 

Alxaniitita 

.    4 

3 

7    6 

19 

ampuUioea    • 
ret6rU    - 

-    8 

6 

9    0 

18 

.    2 

6 

7    6 

19 

trloolor  mAjor 

.    3 

0 

6    0 

IS 

SbannonsAmi    . 

.    8 

6 

9    0 

18 

prlnceps       -    -  . 

-    8 

3 

7    6 

15 

Gypsoctnis  lanku  (frlca     5 

3 

13    6 

92 

fliccida  iTNab) 

Sjrlngbdea  vestiu  coe- 
clnea 
«bi^tina       .       - 

6 

9 

13    0 

9> 

.   6 

8 

18    0 

94 

spbria    • 

-    6 

6 

14    6 

21 

radiiu       .       - 

-    3 

9 

10    6 

90 

rbblda 

.    4 

6 

8    0 

18 

BowiedM 

.    6 

0 

9    0 

15 

vcrtidlUU 

.    6 

3 

10   0 

80 

«xhitflbra      .     . 

-    3 

6 

18    0 

18 

JBwerdiia 

.    8 

6 

86    0 

40 

\ 
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App.  VI.  Culture  ofihe  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  and  Varieiies 
ofYjncece  belonging  to  the  Group  ^rtcea  normdles* 

Hie  hardy  Spedet  of  ^Ejicece  fwrmdles  are  most  commonly  propagated  by 
layering  tbe  branches  m  yery  sandy  peat.  The  shoots  reauire  no  cutting  or 
twisting;  but,  if  they  are  buried  m  the  soil,  about  1  in.  aeep,  and  to  within 
1  in.  oT  their  points,  and  the  soil  be  kept  firm  and  moist  over  them,  they 
will  root  freely  in  two  or  three  raonths,  in  the  sprin^  or  autumn.  Layers 
made  in  October  or  November  will  be  fit  to  take  off  m  the  foUowing  May  or 
June ;  as  will  layers  made  in  February  or  March.  Some  of  the  commoner 
heaths  are  also  propagated  by  division,  or  detaching  stems  or  branches  which 
may  have  produced  roots ;  and  all  the  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds  when 
these  ripen.  The  soil  in  which  all  tne  species  and  varieties  thrive  best 
18  sandy  peat,  though  some  of  the  species  will  thrive  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion  otloam  intermixed with  the  peat  than  others.  Whatever  soil  is  used, 
it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  freestone  or  brickbats,  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture,  and  placed  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  as  drainage,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

A  Heatkeryy  or  £!ricetum,  in  the  open  Ground  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  omaments  of  the  fiower-garden  or  pleasure-ground,  from 
its  being  at  all  times  jzreen,  and  exhibiting  plants  in  fulf  flower  durin^  every 
month  m  the  year.  Ferhaps  the  most  complete  hardy  heath  garden  in  Eng- 
land  is  that  at  Woburn  Abbey.  There,  Mr.  Forbes  informs  us, '' Each  species  or 
▼ariety  is  confined  to  a  separate  bed,  the  beds  being  edged  with  the  Caliuna 
vulgkris  and  £rica  Ti^tralix ;  and  so  disposed,  that  the  tallest-growing  kinds 
are  arranged  towards  the  centre  of  the  parterre :  whilst  the  whole  are  so  in- 
termixed,  in  point  of  colour,  as  to  produce  the  raost  lively  contrast  possible.*' 
{Hort.  Wob.f  p.  282.)  A  plan  of  the  parterre  for  hardy  heaths  is  given  in 
the  Hortut  Wobumennt^  exhibiting  upwards  of  70  groups ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  species  and  varieties,  among  these  groups,  so  as  that  the 
tallest-growing  kinds  may  be  ^*  arranged  towards  the  centre,"  and  the  whole 
^  so  intermixed  in  point  of  coloiir  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  elfect 
possible,"  is  not  given  in  the  Hortus  Woburnenns,  we  have  written  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  torequest  that  he  would  authorise  Mr.  Forbes  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  a  desideratum.  In  every  case,  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  beds  of  a  parterre,  espedally  one  to  be  planted  with  li^eous  plants, 
which  may  be  considered  fixtures,  are  of  trifling  consequence  m  comparison 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious 
to  indicate  this  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  the  Woburn  ericetum,  because  the 
late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  who  designed  the  beds,  and,  we  presume, 
planted  them,  had  a  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  an  excellent  taste  in,  colours. 
His  arrangement  of  the  heaths  in  these  beds,  therefore,  so  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  effect,  we  consider  to  be  of  great  interest  to  gardeners  intending 
to  plant  a  heathery ;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  lay  it  before  our  reiulers. 

The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  situated  m  front  of  the  Cape 
ericetum,  and  the  form  of  the  beds  is  exmbited  in /^.  886.     In  this  figure, 

a  is  the  passage  under  the  Cape  heathery,  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way,  leading  from  the  mansion  to  the  different  objects  of  interest 
a4Joining  it ;  such  as  the  green4iouse,  sculpture  gallery,  tennis-court,  Chinese 
daliy,  plant-stoves  and  palm-house  now  erecting,  and  finally  to  the  pleasure- 
grouna,  including  the  aviary,  arboretum,  salictum,  grass-garden,  American 
garden,  &c. 

^  is  a  broad  gravel  walk ;  bdng  a  portion  of  the  raain  walk  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

r,  Descent  fi^om  the  porch  of  the  Cape  heathery. 

(/,  Shrubbery,  chiefly  consistin^  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

1  to  73,  Heaths,  and  other  J^nc^cese,  arranged  as  in  the  following  list. 
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1,  Oypsoo&llis  (^rtca)  v^igans  &lba. 

2,  EAcsl  dnhreBL, 

S,  Phyll6(loc^  <axif61ia  (Menzidsta 
caeriilea). 

4,  Azalea  proc6mben8. 

5,  ^rica  austrklifi. 

6,  Gypsocdllis  (E,)  mediterrbiea. 

7,  ^rica  cin^ea  4Iba. 

8,  ^rica  scopkria. 

9,  frica  cinerea  atropurpib^ea. 
10,  Cape  heaths. 

11»  Phyll6doce  foxifolia  (Menzi^sia 
csrulea). 

12,  Daboe^cia  iK>liif51ia  &lba  (Men- 

13,  Cape  neaths. 

14,  Daboe^da  jx>liif51ia  niUia  (Men- 

zi^sia). 

15,  j^rica  cilii^s. 

16,  ^ca  AttB^a. 

17,  GlypsodiliiB  (j^.)  v^igans  rilbra. 

18,  Cape  heaths. 

19,  Callilkna  (£7.)  vule^  spickta. 

20,  Daboe^ctd  ([Menziestii)^liifS5Ua. 

21,  6ypsoc611i8  (£.)  mediterr^ea. 

22,  Capeheaths. 

23,  JSnca  viridipurpiirea. 

24,  Gvpsoc&llis  (JEf.)  viigans  &Iba. 

25,  J^lca  arbdrea. 

26,  Calliina  (E.)  vulgiiris  Alba. 

27,  Oypsoculis  (£.)  mediterrijiea. 

28,  ^nca  stricta. 

29,  £Hca  scoi^Uia  minima. 

30,  ^ica  cinerea  atropurpikrea. 

31,  ^lca  austrilis. 

32,  OypsodUlis  (E,)  dimea. 

33,  Azalea  procumbens. 
34^  £^ica  scop^tfia. 

35,  Gypsoc&Uis  (E>)  vdgans  tendlla. 


36,  Gypsoc4Dis  (E.)  cimea. 

37,  Gypsoc&Uis  {E,)  v^gans  pdllida. 

38,  jE^nca  dn^rea  atropurpiirea. 

39,  Daboe^cta  poliif&ha    nhna   (Men- 

zidsts). 

40,  Cape  heaths. 

41,  Cailikna  (£.)  vulgto  fldre  pl^o. 

42,  Syringddea  (E.)  ri^bida. 

43,  Daboe^ctaj9oliif6lia  (Menziesta). 

44,  Daboe^cta  ooliifolia. 

45,  jSrica  arborea. 

46,  frica  dn^rea  atropurpik^ea. 

47,  Cape  heaths. 

48,  Gypsocillis  {E.)  vkgans  pftUida. 

49,  £rica  Ac^a. 

50,  ^rica  florib6nda. 

51,  Cape  heaths. 

52,  ^mpetrum  nigrum. 

53,  Cape  heaths. 

54,  Callilkna  {E,)  vuljs^ris  spilkria. 
65y  Daboe^cta  •poliifolia  (Menzi^sta). 

56,  Gypsodillis  (JE,)  mediterranea. 

57,  Cape  heaths. 

58,  ^rica  arb6rea. 

59,  JB^ica  aufitriilis. 

60,  Calli!kna  (E,)  vulgikris  variegikta. 

61,  OypsodtUis  (E.)  vkgans  &lba. 

62,  J^rlca  strf cta. 

63,  j^rtca  viridipurpikea. 

64,  Calliina  (E,)  vulg^. 

65,  ^ica  T^traUx. 

66,  GypsodilUs  (J?.)  <^^^"^* 

67,  Oypsoc411is  dtmea  herb&oea* 

68,  Oypsoddlis  dunea. 

69,  Oypsoc^lis  c4mea  herbiU^. 

70,  Gypsodillis  durnea. 

71,  Gypsoc^Uis  camea. 

72,  OvpsodUlis  dumea  heibkcea. 

73,  Rhododendrons. 


In  order  to  studv  the  e£fect,  in  point  of  colours,  which  this  ericetum  wiU 
have  in  every  montn  of  the  year,  we  recommend  the  reader  of  leisure,  and 
more  especially  the  voung  «irdener,  to^make  12  copies  of  ^.  886.,  and  then 
to  look  at  App.  IL  ^p.l088!),  and  obsef  ve  liie  sorts  of  heath  which  wiU  be  in 
flower  in  each  montn  of  the  year,  their  colours,  and  their  heights.  Then  let 
him  take  the  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  ericetum  for  Januaiy;  and,  as  he  wiU 
find  by  the  list,  App.  II.,  that  there  wiU  be  only  two  sorts  in  flower  during 
that  month,  viz.  Gypsocdllis  dimea  and  G.  c.  herbiU:ea,  both  of  which  have 
pink  flowers ;  let  him  colour  with  pink  aU  the  beds  indicated  to  be  pkmted 
with  that  sort,  colourinf  aU  the  other  beds  green.  This  wiU  give  8  red 
beds  and  65  green  ones  K>r  the  month  of  Januaiy.  To  indicate  tne  height 
which  the  plants  in  each  bed  are  suj>po8ed  to  attain,  the  height 
of  each  sort,  as  indicated  in  the  list,  may  be  taken  from  the 
scale;  and  each  bed  drawn  in  isometrical  projection,  as  shown 
in^.  887.,  which  is  supposed  to  rcpresent  bed  No.  21.,intended  ^" 
to  be  planted  with  Gypsoc&Uis  mediterritoea,  a  species  estimated  to  grow  to  the 
hdgfat  of  4  fl.  Whether  the  operation  of  colouring  is  performed  on  a  ground 
plan,  such  as^.  886.,  or  on  an  isometrical  view  to  show  the  heisht,  prepared 
after  the  manner  described,  the  colouring  ought  to  be  appUed  trom  the  Ust 
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in  App.  II.  to  twelve  difierent  copies  of  the  plan,  so  as  to  show  tbe  ap- 
pearance  wbich  the  ericetixm  will  have.  or  ougfat  to  have,  in  every  month  of  tne 
year.  We  know  that  in  practice  it  is  impoRsible  to  attain  to  perfection  in 
matters  of  this  kind ;  but  still  it  is  highiy  advantageous  to  proceed  upon  sound 
principles,  and  to  have  a  beau  ideal  of  the  efTect  to  be  produced  in  view. 
For  tnis  reason,  we  recommend  gardeners,  when  they  are  forming  a  scheme 
for  planting  a  flower-garden,  always  to  try  the  efiect  which  it  w31  have 
during  the  principal  summer  months,  by  drawing  a  plan  for  each  of  these 
months,  and  colouring  the  beds  in  each  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
of  those  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  simultaneously  in  bloom.  8uch 
coloured  plans  being  shown  to  the  employers  (and  more  especially  to  the 
female  port  of  the  fiunily,  who  bave  generally  oonsiderable  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement  of  colours),  useful  hints  may  be  received,  and  the  beds  altercd 
until  perfect  barmony  is  produced.  Another  mode,  and  one  which  would 
affbrd  an  excelient  exercise  for  young  gardeners,  would  be  for  the  gardener  to 
lay  before  his  employers,  once  in  every  ^ear,  twelve  copies  of  the  plan  of  his 
flower-garden  (for  which  purpose  it  mi^ht  be  lithographed),  and  these  copies 
being  coloured  bv  the  lady  of  the  family  aereeably  to  her  taste,  or  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  harmony,  the  problem  for  the  garclener  to  solve  would  be : 
*'  Required,  the  kinds  of  plants,  and  tbe  modes  of  treating  them,  necessary  to 
produce  the  given  colours  in  the  given  roonths.'*  Of  course,  the  plans  and 
this  problem  for  every  year  would  require  to  be  given  to  the  gardener  a  year 
before  the  time  when  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  propagate  the  requisite  kinds  and 
numbers  of  plants«  These  remarks,  though  apparently  not  immediately 
applicable  to  ericetums,  or  flower-gardens  composcMl  of  hardy  beaths,  are  yet 
decidedly  so  when  C^)e  heaths  are  included ;  and  they  are  also  applicable  to 
gardens  of  low  American  shrubs,  including  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c., 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  treated  on  and  described. 

A  tvmmetrical  Ericetum.  The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  of  aa 
irregular  shape,  because  it  is  adapted  to  a  particular  situation ;  and  tibe  sur&ce 
being  a  bank,  sloping  towards  the  house  containing  the  Cape  heaths,  it  is  seen 
to  most  efiect  wnen  walking  along  the  covered  way  (a) ;  but,  where  an  inde- 
pendent  ericetum  is  to  be  formed,  we  would  reoommend  a  level  surfiice  sunk 
2fl.  or  3ft.  below  a  surrounding  walk;  and  we  would  further  advise,  as  a 
desideratum  in  all  hardy  ericetums,  that  all  tbe  narrow  walks  beiween  tfae 
beds  be  paved  with  pebbles,  brick,  stone,  or  some  other  perfectly  smootfa 
surface.  Tfae  ceason  is,  that  when  tfae  path  is  of  gravel  or  saod,  the  smali 
delicate  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  heatns,  which  rest  almost  on  the  ground, 
are  soiled  and  disfigured  with  the  sand  and  lighter  particles  of  gravel,  aftcr 
ever^  heavy  shower.  Fig,  888.  is  such  a  plan  as  we  would  recommend.  The 
sectional  line  (a  b)  shows  that  the  beds  are  sunk  about  3  ft.  bdow  tfae  sur- 
rounding  terrace  walk.  From  tfais  walk  tfae  beds  are  separated  by  a  sloping 
bank,  tfae  upper  and  lower  verges  of  which  may  be  of  turf,  and  the  middle 
part  may  be  planted  with  that  variety  of  heath  whicfa  comes  into  flower  at 
tfae  season  woen  it  is  desired  tfaat  tfae  ericetiun  should  look  most  gay.  .Tfaus, 
for  tfae  ericetum  of  a  winter  or  spring  residence,  it  may  be  plant^  witfa  Gyp- 
8oc4IIis  dumea ;  and,  for  a  summer  residence,  it  may  be  planted  witfa  Calluna 
vulgaris,  or  £rica  cin^rea  atropurpurea.  In  particular  soils  and  situadons,  the 
whole  of  this  bank,  as  well  as  tfae  verges,  may  be  of  fine  turf,  or  of  rock- 
work,  planted  witfa  faeatfas.  Tfae  descent  to  tfae  beds,  firom  tfae  surrounding 
gravel  walk,  is  by  six  steps.  Tfae  manner  in  wfaich  the  beds  are  proposed  to 
be  planted  is  very  simple.  The  centre  bed  is  to  be  occupied  solely  witfa 
species  exceeding  3  ft.  in  faeigfat,  the  tallest-growing  kinds  bemg  placcd  in  tfae 
centre  of  the  bed.  Eacfa  of  the  otfaer  beds  is  to  be  fiUed  witfa  heaths  which 
never  exceed  3ft.  inheight;  Qv&cy  bed  being  iimited  to  heatfas  wfaicfa  come 
into  flower  in  tfac  samc  month..  In^  888.,  onc  balf  of  the  beds  are  oum- 
bered,  to  show  how  this  is  done.  Thus,  the  bcds  marked  I  and  12,  of  wbich 
there  wiil  bc  six  in  the  ericetum,  will  be  wholly  occupicd  witli  Gypsocallis 
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cirnea  and  G.  o.  herti^ea,  because  these  are  the  only  dwarf  heaths  thac  are 
in  flower  during  the  first  and  twelfth  months  of  the  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  beds  marked  9,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  alJ,  will  be  whoUj  occopied 
with  £rtca  dnkea  41ba  aad  rikbra,  Gypsoc&UiB  multifldra  Uba  and  rubra,  and 
Dabce'cia  fiotitfolia,  and  D.p.  nana,  theae  being  the  only  heaths  which  nerer 
exceed  3  re.  in  he^t,  tfaat  come  into  flower  in  Uie  ninth  month  (September). 
Should  thiB  mode  not  be  approved  of,  one  aort  may  be  confined  to  a  bed ;  tfae 
only  prindple  whicfa  ts  esaential  to  tfae  proper  efiect  of  tfais  ofam  being,  tfaat  all 
die  sorts  wfaicfa  faave  any  cfaance  of  exceeiduig  3  ft.  in  faeinit»  should  be  con- 
fined  to  the  central  bed,  m  order  tfaat  tfaey  may  not  intaere  with  tfae  sym- 
metry  of  the  figure,  as  seen  from  the  side  of  tfae  surrounding  terrace  waUc 

Ha^Jiardy^  or  Cape^  Heatht  are  generaUy  propagated  by  cuttings :  but,  as 
seeds  are  fi^uently  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  regufau-ly  received 
fiiom  tfae  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  tfaat  mode  of  propagation  is  common ;  and, 
about  Londouy  is  eeneraUy  adopted  in  preference  to  tfae  otfaer ;  the  plants 
being  raised  witfa  less  trouble  and  attention,  tfaougfa  requirtng  a  lcmser  time 
befbre  tfaey  are  fit  for  sale.  We  sfaaU  first  sl^tly  notice  tfae  mode  of  raising 
faeatfas  from  seeds,  and  afterwards  that  of  propagatins  tfaem  by  cuttmgs. 

Seedt  of  Cape  faeatfas  generally  arrive  in  England,  trom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and  Mr.  Bowie  (fiard.  Mag^ 
vol.  i.  p.  364.)  recommends  the  latter  month  as  a  fiivourable  time  for  sowing 
them.  Mr.  M'Nab»  faowever,  prefers  Febniary,  or  early  in  Marcfa.  Tfae 
seeds  sfaould  be  sown  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  witfain  one  fburtfa  of 
an  incfa  of  tfae  top,  witfa  **  very  sandy  peat  eartfa,  made  level  and  finn ;  the 
seeds  sfaould  tfaen  be  sowu  on  the  surface,  and  scarcely  any  covering  put  over 
them.  Tfais  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  tfae  seeds  of  ali  die  faeaths 
are  very  smaU,  and  unable  to  pusfa  tfarougfa  a  deep  coveriog.  Tfae  pots,  after 
sowing,  should  be  watered  witn  a  very  fine  watering-pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  under  glass,  where  they  sfaould  reraain.  Tfaey  will  require  water  every 
day ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  tfaere  is  mucb  sun,  they  should  be  shaded 
witfa  a  mat  in  tfae  middle  of  tfae  day.  As  soon  as  tfae  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
tfae  frame  sfaould  faave  a  little  air  admitted  to  prevent  damp,  and  this  uiouid 
be  increased  as  tfae  youne  seediings  gain  strength,  Whenever  the  plants  are 
suffidentlv  large  to  bear  nandlmg  witbout  injury,  tfaey  sfaould  be  potted  out 
into  small-sized  pots,  aiways  putting  several  plants  in  tfae  same  pot,  and 
placing  them  near  tfae  edge  of  it;  as  some  of  the  seedlings  may  be  esLpected 
to  damp  off  in  the  first  potting."  (Treatue^  &c.,  p.  15.)  The  best  soil  ior  tfais 
potting,  Mr.  M'Nab  considers  to  be  one  faalf  peat  and  one  faalf  sand,  increas- 
mg  tfae  proportion  of  peat  in  8ul)sequent  pottmgs.  Mr.  Bowie  pots  first  in 
tliree  fourtns  sandy  peat,  and  one  fourth  sandy  loam ;  and,  at  subsequent 
pottings,  he  increases  the  proportion  of  sandy  loam,  tili  he  pots  finaliy  in 
sandy  loam  only.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  tiiat 
there  are  many  spedes  of  Cape  heatfas  which  would  tiuive  in  tiiis  sofl;  tbougfa, 
on  tuming  to  the  volume  of  tfae  Gardenei'»  Magassine  aiwve  refened  to,  a  Ust 
wiU  k)e  found  of  the  habitats  of  ten  different  groups  of  Cape  heatfas,  not  one  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  sandy  peat,  and  only  two  in  a  situation  where  a  bkick  vc- 

fetable  soil,  something  Uke  IBritish  l>og  soil,  occurs,    The  seeds  of  Cape  heaths 
Ir.  Bowie  has  known  to  vegetate  well  afler  iiaving  l)een  upwards  of  twelve 
years  in  England. 

By  CuUmgt.  Mr.  M'Nab  finds  *'  The  greater  proportion  of  heaths  strike 
root  freely,  when  the  cuttings  are  made  of  tfae  young  wood  after  it  Iias  l>ecome 
sufficientl  V  firm  to  prevent  its  dampin^  off.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttinss  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  mches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  is 
a  good  mcthod,  in  preparing  tfae  pots  for  tfae  cuttin^,  to  fili  tfaem  to  witfain 
\\  in.  of  the  top  with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  or  cinders,  the  upper  pieces 
of  which  shoula  l)e  of  a  smaUer  size  than  tfaose  l)eiow ;  over  wnicfa  siiouid 
tie  put  a  tfain  layer  of  live  moss  (iaT^num),  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
working  down  among  the  potsherds  or  cinders;  then  tfae  remainder  of 
tfae  pot  should  t)e  fiUc^  with  nne  sifted  sand  to  the  level  of  the  edge,  and  the 
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aand  pressed  down  very  flnn.  After  being  well  watered«  the  pot  is  then  fit  to 
receiTe  the  cutdngs."  Mr.  M*Nab  prefers  **  pit-sand  for  stnking  heath  cut- 
tings  in ;  the  colour  of  which  is  or  little  importance,  whether  white,  grey, 
or  yellowish :  it  should,  however,  be  as  free  as  poasible  from  earthy  and 
irony  matter.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  must  depend '  on  the  habit  of 
the  spedes.  Of  some  of  the  free-growing  sorts,  they  may  be  about  l(in. 
long ;  and  from  other  sorts,  that  are  of  a  more  stinted  growth,  they  may  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  iength :  in  both  cases,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 

1>lant  at  the  part  where  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  older  wood.  The 
eaves  should  Destripped  offabout  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  carefuily, 
and  so  as  not  to  wound  the  bBik ;  and  the  endshould  be  cut  dean  across  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  sdssors.  The  cuttin^  is  then  fit  to  be  inserted  into  die 
pot  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  all  ordmaiy  cases,  pots  of  the  size  above 
mentioned  will  hold  many  difierent  kinds  of  heaths.  In  extensive  nursery 
coUecdonSy  where  great  quantities  of  plants  are  wanted,  one  pot  may  be  filled 
with  cuttings  of  the  same  spedes,  when  such  can  be  got  in  suffident  quan- 
tities ;  but  in  private  coUections  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  in  general,  only  a  few 
plants  of  a  sort  are  all  that  are  required.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  kinds 
selected  to  be  put  in  the  same  pot  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  same  habit  as 
can  be  estimated  at  the  time :  for  example,  supposing  four  pots  are  intended 
to  be  filled  with  cuttings,  the  following  sorts  may  be  sdected  for  eBth  pot :  — 

Hni  Poi,    E'cUaii  melistaiiia,  TedrbrU,  SeMMa.  Fluken^ttf  var.  penicUata,  &c. 
Seeond  Pot,    Srringddea  jrfnea,  jrtnifblla,  vestlta,  grandifl6ra,  puipdrea,  ftc. 
Third  Poi.    Callitta  ▼entrioiaa,  pra^gnana  i  Syringodea  LinnsdiMi,  ltnn«okk#,  coIlMranf,  ftc; 
Pamnk  PoL    Earyl&ma  Altoiridfia, JaeminlBdra,  ampulliu)ea,  Irbydiia,  &c 

Unless  this,  or  some  similar  mode  of  selection,  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will 
be  found  to  strike  root  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot, 
which  will  be  inconvenient  when  potting  them  out. .  •  .  When  the  pot  is  filled 
with  the  cuttings,  it  should  be  weli  watered  with  a  watering-pot  having  a  fine 
rose ;  and  plac^  in  a  close  shady  part  of  the  stove ;  admitting  as  httle  air 
as  possible  near  to  where  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  placed,  and  taking  care  to 
water  them  freely  every  day.  indeed,  when  treated  as  above  directed,  there  is 
little  risk  of  over-watenng  diem ;  for,  in  consequence  of  their  bdng  well  drained, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  ^eiAy  throuffh;  and,  so  iar  from  in^uring  the  cuttings» 
they  are  benefited  by  it"  Mr.  M'Nab  adds,  that  he  is ''  convmced  that  all  Cope 
heras  will  strike  in  this  way,  when  good  cutdngs  can  be  procured  of  them."  He 
very  sddom  uses  bdl-glasses  for  h^ith  cuttines ;  nor  does  he  **  consider  them 
necessary  for  heaths  in  general.  Some  of  thero,  howevery  which  are  more  difiGicult 
to  strike,  such  as  Euryst^na  (£.)  glaiica,  Syring6dea  (i^.)  aurea,  L&mprotb 
(J?.>  foxifbliay  and  a  few  otner  spedes,  may  be  put  under  bell-glasses,  and  placed 
in  tne  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  pots  of 
cuttings  in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  has  much 
air,  then  bell-«lasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  pots,  in  this  case,  sfaould 
be  prepared  ror  tbe  cutdngs,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  beU-glasses,  in  the 
aame  wa^  as  before  recommended.  The  size  of  the  pot  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  glass  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  cuttings.  The  glass, 
in  this  case,  will  require  to  be  wiped  occasionally,  to  prevent  any  damp  from 
injuring  the  cuttings ;  and,  when  tney  have  struck  root,  the  glass  should  be 
removed  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings  are  potted  out."  Mr.  M'Nab 
believes  '*  that  cuttings  of  heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  season^ 
if  the  cuttings  are  in  a  proper  state ;  that  is,  when  the  young  shoots  are  just 
old  and  firm  enou^h  to  prevent  them  fi^m  damping  off  when  first  put 
in.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,"  he  considers  **  to  be  the  best  time  for 
them ;  as  the  cuttings  will  then  be  rooted,  and  potted  out,  in  sufiident  time  to 
^  established  in  the  pots  before  the  following  winter. . . .  When  the  cut- 
tings  are  rooted,  which  wiil  be  easily  known  bv  their  beginning  to  grow  fi^ly, 
they  shouid  be  potted  into  the  smallest-Bized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  in  a  close  shaded  place;  they  may  then  be  mdually  exposed  in 
a  more  airy  part  of  the  green^house,  care  being  taken  to  uiade  them  ror  a  few 
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hotirs  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  there  happen  to  be  much  aun  at  the  time. 
This  shadins  should  only  be  continucd  tiil  the  young  phmts  are  enabied  to 
bear  the  fullheat  of  the  sun.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one 
haif  peat  and  oneiialf  sand^alwa^a  taicing  care  to  dram  the  pots  well  witfa 
amali  pieces  of  broicen  pots  or  cmders,  The  second  potting  must  depend 
much  on  the  season  of  ttie  year :  if  the  first  potting  is  done  in  the  spring,  the 
second  should  be  perfonned  as  soon  as  the  ^oung  roots  appear  round  tfae 
inside  of  the  pots ;  but,  if  the  first  potting  is  m  the  summer,  tnen  the  second 
will  not  be  necessary  tiil  the  foliowing  spring.  The  soil  for  the  second  potting 
should  be  about  two  thirds  peat  and  one  third  sand;  and  in  all  the  afler* 
pottinga  the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  recommended  below."  {IVeaiUe  ou 
Cape  Heathty  &c.,  p.  14.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Cape  heaths,  according  to  Mr.  M^Nab,  is  black 
peat,  "  talcen  irom  a  dry  heath,  or  common,  which  is  never  overflowed  with 
water.      In  seneral,  it  should  not  be  taken  off   more  than  5in.  or  6in. 
deep.     This,  nowever,  must  partly  depend  on  the  subsoil ;  for,  in  some  casesy 
at  12  in.  or  14  in.  deep,  the  soil  is  quite  as  good  as  at  the  surface.    What* 
ever  heath,  or  other  vegetable  production,  is  on  the  surface,  should  be  taken 
along  with  the  peat  eartb  to  the  compost  ground,  and  there  laid  up  in  a 
heap  till  wanted.    It  frequently  happens  that  peat  earth,  taken  from  such 
situations,  has  sand  intermixed  vnth  it  in  its  original  state;  but,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground.     Tliis  should  be,  at  ieast,  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  tlie  whole :  and,  if  it  exceed  this  quantity,  it  will 
not  be  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant."      Mr.  M*Nab  prdPers  ^  a 
coarse  white  sand,  when  it  can  be  procured ;  but,  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
any  coarse  pit  or  river  sand  wiil  answer  equaily  well ;  and,  if  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  procuring  sand  fi^om  a  freestone  quarry,  or  fitnn  the  hewings 
of  sahd  stones  used  in  buildings,  that  may  be  substituted ;  but,  in  either  casc, 
the  sand  shouid  be  firee  from  irony  matter.     When  the  earth  and  sand  are 
properly  mixed,  the  compost  is  fit  for  use."  {Treatue^  &c.,  p.  16.)     Whether 
compost  for  heaths  or  other  plants  should  be  used  in  a  recent  state,  or  after 
it  has  lain  a  jrear  or  two  in  the  compost  ground,  and  been  frequentiy  tumed 
over,  is  a  pomt  on  which  cultivators  differ  in  opinion.    In  the  case  of  tfae 
compost  which  Mr.  M'Nab  recommends  for  heaths,  he  has  foimd  no  diflference 
whether  it  was  used  immediately  when  brought  fix>m  the  common,  or  afker  it 
had  lain  some  time,  and  been  tumed  over  and  mixed  for  years^     Mr.  M*Nab  has 
ffrown,  in  this  soil,  in  tubs,  3  ft.  over,  the  freer-growin^  heaths,  such  as  Syringd* 
dea  (j^.)  Ewerana,  abi^tina,  vestita  cocdnea,  grandifl6ra,  Bonplandioiia,  &c.y 
to  the  height  of  8  ft, ;  the  plants  betng  bushv  in  propcHrtion,  and,  when  in 
flower,  covered  with  blossoms  from  the  edge  of  the  tub  to  the  top  of  the  plant. 
A  smali  quantity  of  manure  (viz.  about  one  ei^th  part  of  rotten  cow-dung)  is 
frequently  added  by  Mr.  M'Nab  to  the  above  compost ;  which  shows,  contrary 
to  the  opmion  of  some,  that,  like  other  plants^  heaths  are  capable  of  lieuig  fed^ 
artificially,  with  food  containinff  animsLl  matter.    Mr.  M*]Nab  has  also  tried 
liquid  manure;  but  he  is  *'  unabTe  to  give  pflrdcular  directions  "  as  to  tlie  pro* 
portions  in  wiiich  it  should  be  used.    Besides  manure,  which  Mr.  M*Nab  adds 
occasionally,  he  considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  Uie  soil  con- 
siderable  quantities  of  coarse  soft  fi^eestone,  broken  into  pieces  of  fi^om  1  in. 
to  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.     The  quantity  of  stone  whicti  he  introduces  will, 
he  says,  "  in  most  cases,  if  broken  down  into  sand,  and  added  to  the  sand 
previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  mass."     Tfae 
reason  given  by  Mr.  M'Nab  for  introducing  the  stone  is  extremely  interestiag 
and  important ;  and,  like  every  line  in  his  most  valuable  treatise,  it  ought  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  youne  and  thinking  gardener :  —  *'  When 
stones  are  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  way  above  recommended,  heaths 
will  never  sufier  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering 
them,  as  they  would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  made  use  of ;  because  these 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and,  in  the  winter»  they  allow 
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a  fireer  drculatioD  of  any  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given,  through 
the  mass."  (Treaiue,  &c.y  p.  25.)  Mr.  Bowie,  also,  recommends  small  stones 
and  fragments  of  garden  pots  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  heaths  are 
grown :  but  the  practice  seems  to  iiave  been  first  introduced  (probably  before 
1820)  by  Mr.  James  Niven,  who  was  many  years  a  collector  at  the  Capey  and 
who  died  at  Pennycuick,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  voL  ii. 
p.  255.)  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  the  judidous  mixture 
of  lumps  of  freestone  with  the  soil,  and  the  addition  of  thoroughly  consumed 
cow-dung,  seem  important  points  in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths  m  pots,  and 
afford  equally  important  hints  for  their  culture  in  the  free  soil,  either  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  with  temporary  ooverings 
of  glass  or  boards  during  winter. 

T^  Treatment  of  Cape  Heatht  as  Judf-hardu  Shrubs  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  can  derive  but  httle  assistance,  either  firom  books,  or  from  the  experience 
of  practical  men.    Mr.  M*Nab  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  dimate  of  Edmburgh, 
the  Cape  heaths  ought  never  to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  house,  even  during  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  them 
cool  during  winter.    It  is  commonly  supposed,  he  says,  that  tuming  heaths 
out  of  doors,  for  four  or  iive  months  m  summer  and  autumn,  makes  them 
hardier,  and  enables  them  better  to  stand  the  winter ;  but  he  very  properly 
differs  firom  this  opinion,  findins  firom  experience  that,  when  heaths  and  other 
green-house  plants  are  kept  in  tne  house  during  summer,  the  j^oun^  wood  gets 
better  ripened,  and  is,  conseauently,  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  wmter.    The 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  keep  the  house  in  which  heaths  are  grown  weH 
ventilated ;  for  which  purpose  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  sides  should  be 
made  to  open ;  and  the  plants  should  never  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other 
with  the  extremities  of  tneir  shoots:  on  the  contrary,  they  ou^ht  aiwa^s  to  be 
at  least  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round 
each.    *'  Except  in  cases  of  high  wind  or  heavv  rain,  both  top  and  firont 
lights  should  be  open  night  and  day ;  and,  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
pots  fireely  when  they  require  it,  the  plants  should  be  weli  watered  over- 
nead  with  the  garden  engme  every  day ;   and,  if  tihe  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  this  operation  should  be  performed  twice  every  day ;  namdy,  both  morning 
and  evening.'*    "  The  chiet  objection,'*  Mr.  Mamock  observes,  **  to  heaths 
and  other  green  house  plants  being  kept  in  the  house  in  summer  is,  that, 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  to  which  the  roots  are  thence  subjected,  cause 
the  plants  to  assume  a  brown  and  unheaithv  appearance ;  and,  generally,  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  to  fall  off.     Tnese  evils  may,  however,  be  effec- 
tually  prevented  bv  using  double  pots ;  the  empty  pot  which  is  intended  to 
form  a  screen  for  the  other  which  contains  the  puint,  bdng  sufficiently  large 
to  recdve  the  latter  within  it,  so  that  the  tops  of  both  are  nearly  on  a  level. 
I  have  practised  this  mode  for  the  last  three  years,  both  with  stove  and  green- 
house  plants ;  and,  during  the  dry  summer  of  1832, 1  had  at  Bretton  Hail  at 
least  100  of  the  latter  in  pots,  protected  in  this  way."  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.x. 
p.  32.)    When  heaths  are  attacked  bv  aphides,  which  they  very  seldom 
are,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  two  nights  m  succession  will  destroy  them, 
It  is  always  better  to  apply  the  smoke  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  in 
small  quantities,  than  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  allat  once,  because  there  is 
less  risK  of  injuring  the  plants.    When  heaths  in  pots  happen  to  be  frozen 
during  winter,  there  is  nothing  more  i^jurious  to  them  than  the  application 
of  fire  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thaw  the  soiL    All  that  ought  to  be 
done  is,  b;    covering  the  sashes  with  mats,  or  by  other  means,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  frost,  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  thawed  by  the  natural  re- 
turo  of  genial  weather.    In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinbur^n,  we  believe,  fire 
heat,  or  artifidal  heat  of  any  kind,  is  seldom  or  never  apphed  to  tbe  heath- 
house*     Some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Marnock,  the  curator 
of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazme, 
vol.  X.  p.  31. 
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When  Cape  heaths  are  planted  out,  either  against  an  open  wall,  or  on  a  bed 
to  be  protected  during  winter,  the  soii  ahould  be  previously  prepared,  mixed 
with  stones,  and  placed  on  a  substratum  of  drainage,  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
M'Nab'8  directions  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  growing  and  managing  heaths 
in  pots.     The  plants  tumed  out  should,  at  least»  be  of  four  or  fiye  years' 
growth ;  because  it  b  found  from  experience,  that  stout  plants  of  half-hardj 
species  of  every  kind  of  shrub  will  bear  more  cold  the  first  winter,  when 
pianted  in  the  open  ground,  than  i^eak  plants.     As  heaths  require  a  free  dr- 
cuiation  of  air  around  them  at  all  seasons,  they  will  probaUy  succeed  better 
when  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and  protected  by  a  movable 
roof,  tnan  when  planted  against  a  wail :  but  this  moFable  roof  must  conaist 
chiefly  of  glass,  on  account  of  many  of  the  species  being  in  a  growing  and 
flowering  state  durine  the  winter  season.    We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  most  of  the  sorts  enuroerated  in  Apjp.  IIL,  if 
thoroughly  established  in  the  open  ground,  would  reouire  no  protection  whai^ 
ever.    The  branches  would  exclude  the  firost  from  tne  soil ;  and,  if  the  tops 
were  occasionaliy  killed  down  to  within  2ft.  or  3ft.  of  the  roots,  the  planta 
would  spring  out  again  the  following  season,  and  soon  recoyer  what  they  bad 
lost.     The  south-east  side  of  a  natural  hill  would  be  the  most  suitable  situa- 
don  for  such  an  ericetum,  provided  care  were  taken  in  early  spring,  when  the 
plants  were  covered  in  the  moming  with  hoarfrost,  to  tbaw  it  off  by  watering 
them  before  sunrise ;  but,  in  situations  where  this  precaution  cannot  be  attended 
to,  a  south-west  aspect  would  be  preferable.  In  the  Garderter^s  Ma^sane^  vol. 
i.  p.  374.,  we  have  su^ested  the  idea  of  planting  the  Cape  heaths  m  auitable 
sods  in  the  open  garden,  and  covering  them,  during  siz  months  in  the  year,  by 
aglass  roof,  supported  by  movable  iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed 
sockets,  so  as  to  show  no  vestige  of  the  structure  during  sununer,  when 
it  was  removed.     The  heat  migfat  be  conveyed,  by  flues  or  steam-pipes,  under 
the  paths.     At  Wobura,  many  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Cape  heaths,  which 
are  kept  under  glass  during  winter,  are  turaed  out  into  the  parterre  of  hardy 
heaths  during  summer,  ^  where  they  senerally  flower,  grow  vigorousdy,  and 
form  themselves  into  handsome  busny  plants."    The  tenderest  and  moat 
difBcuit  to  propagate  of  these  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  repotted,  and  replaced 
in  the  heathery ;  while  the  more  hardy  and  easily  propagated  species  are 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  winter  proving  mQd ;  in  which  case  they  survive  it.    E,  Aoxxs^a^  JE,  trifloniy 
and  E.  flonbunda  stood  out  during  two  winters  at  Woburn,  tbocu^  there 
were  14°  of  frost.   (Hort.  Wob,,  p.  283.)      Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Kilkenny 
Nursery  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of  Cape  heaths  would  stand  the  open  air 
in  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  protection  whatever ;  more  especially  on  the 
sea  coast.     He  has  grown  in  a  frame,  6  ft.  high  behind,  and  6  in.  high  in  front, 
without  any  means  of  artificial  heat  whatever,  a  number  of  sorts  to  a  higfa 
degree  of  perfection.    The  bed  is  coroposed  of  three  layers :  the  lowest  of 
loose  stones,  6  in.  tbick ;  the  one  over  it  of  fine,sifted,rotted  loam,raixed  with 
sand,  peat  soil  being  there  very  scarce ;  and  the  third,  or  surfiice  stratum,  of 
sandy  peat,  16  in.  or  18  in.  deep.     The  plants  are  turaed  out  of  the  pots  into 
this  soil ;  and,  during  summer,  they  require  frequent  watering,  all  possible  air 
on  temperate  days,  and  shadins  on  scorching  sunny  ones.     The  shading  is 
eflected  by  a  mat,  and  the  ventilation  by  dlting  up  tne  glass  at  both  ends,  ao 
as  to  produce  a  thorough  current  of  air.     In  winter,  the  same  attentioii  to  air 
is  given,  but  no  water  whatever.      The  plants  are  screened  from  rain  at  all 
seasons,  and  well  matted  up  during  severe  frosts  in  winter ;  but  no  kind  of  ar<- 
tificial  heat  is  applied  (See  Grard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  206.)     Mr.  Rutger,  during 
his  residence  in  Corawall,  having  a  number  of  duplicates  of  Cape  heaths, 
planted  a  clump  of  them  in  the  open  air,  which  succeeded  admirably  with 
very  slight  protection  during  winter.     "  Having  made  choice  of  a  situation,** 
he  says,  *'  afler  makin^  a  suitable  excavation,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of  it 
a  thick  dratnage  of  bnckbats,  broken  pots,  &c.,  over  which  I  laid  dead  fism 
roots  and  other  matters,  l  covered  the  whole  with  peat  earth  to  the  depth  of 
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about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April  turoed  out  my  plants.  Many  of 
these  grew  to  admiration»  and  flowered  beautifully  in  the  following  autumn. 
Havinff  succeeded  thus  far,  and  being  fearful  lest  the  plants  should  be  dis- 
figured,  or  perhaps  killed,  by  the  winter's  frost,  I  proceed^  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary  frame  over  them,  with  melon  lights,  old  sashes,  and  featber-edged 
boarck;  the  latter  serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  half  of  the  roof  sloped 
backwards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  firont  and  ends,  so  that  the  whole,  when 
finished,  looked  somethine  like  a  little  green-house.  The  lights  were  always 
offin  nuld  weather,  and  luso  in  frost^  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun 
shone.  In  the  month  of  April  the  mune  was  removed,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer  the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  mass  of  vigorous  shoots,  covered 
with  most  beautifiil  fohage,  and  flowers  of  a  very  superior  size  and  brilliancy 
of  colour.  This  clump  was  admired  bv  all  who  saw  it.  The  species  con- 
dsted  of  [we  give  the  old  names]  ^ca  coccinea,  verticiUata,  grandiflora, 
cni^ta,  ignescens,  verslcolor,  mammosa,  costkta,  tubifldra,  Archeriami,  curvi- 
flora,  concinna,  exsdrgens,  vestita,  cerinthoides,  ventriodsa,  b&ccans,  EwerMma, 
Spamn&nni,  spuria,  and  melastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
reinember.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  left  Corawall,  the  plants  had 
arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  and  were  fBiT  superior  to  any  I  had  ever 
before,  or  have  since,  seen.  (Gard.  Mag,,  voLix.  p.  585.)  No  ligneous  flow- 
ering  shrubs,  whether  hardy  or  half-hardy,  are  better  deservine  of  culture 
than  the  heaths  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed  (Gard.  Mag.,  voT.  i.  p.  366.), 
'*  of  what  other  genus  can  it  be  said,  that  every  species,  without  exception,  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  and  of  every  size  and  age  ?  perpetually  green,  perpetually  in 
flower ;  and  these  flowers  of  various  coiours  and  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes  ?" 
**  The  two  splendid  natural  orders  Ericeas  and  Epacridese"  [Ericeod  normales 
D.  Dony  and  Epacridkceae  LincU,],  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  "  perhaps  contain 
a  greater  number  of  really  beautiful  plants,  than  are  to  be  found  m  all  the 
otner  orders  put  together." 
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ANDRCXMEDil  L.    The  Andrombda.    Lin,  Sytt.  Dec&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Ideniifleation,    D.  Don  in  Ediiibi  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p*  l^-  i  Don*i  MilL,  a  p.  828. 

^pwnyr/u.     PoUfblia  Bugbaum  Cent.,  5.  p.  5.  L  55.  f.  L ;  AndrdmecUi  •(n,  L. 

DerioaHtm.  Andromeda  vas  Uie  name  of  the  daughter  of  CepbaluB,  king  of  Ethiopia.  She  was  tied 
naked  to  a  rocJc,  and  expoaed  to  be  deroured  by  a  •ea-mouster  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Neptune ; 
but  was  delivered  by  Peraeus,  who  afterwards  married  her,  and  they  had  many  children.  The 
Mlowing  reasons  for  the  application,  by  Linnsui,  of  the  name  of  Andromeda  to  thls  genos  of  plants 
areextracted  from  Sir  J.  £.  Smith*s  translation  or  Linaieus*s  Lache$i$  Lapponiea  :—**  AndrOmeda 
jM>llfMia  was  now  (June  12.)  in  its  highest  l)eauty,deoorating  the  marshy  grounds  in  a  most  agree. 
able  manner.  The  flowers  are  quite  biood-red  before  they  expand ;  but,when  fUll  grown,  the  corolla 
Is  of  a  flesh-colour.  Scarcdy  any  painter*s  art  can  so  happily  imitate  the  beauty  of  a  flne  female 
complexion ;  still  less  could  anv  artificial  colour  upon  the  face  itsclf  bear  a  comparison  with  thla 
lovely  bloesom.  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  noC  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  described  by 
the  poecs;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  appUcable  they  seemed  to 
the  little  plant  before  me ;  so  that,  if  these  writers  had  it  in  riew,  they  oould  scarcely  have  oon- 
trived  a  more  appoaite  fable.  Andrumeda  Is  represented  liy  them  as  a  yirgin  of  most  exquifite  and 
unrivalled  cbarms ;  but  these  charms  remain  In  perliection  oniy  so  lonff  as  she  retains  ber  virgin 
purity,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  cdebrate  its  nuptials.  Thia  plant  is 
«Iwayi  flxedon  some  little  turfV  hiUock  in  the  midst  of  tbe  swamps,  as  Anarojmeda  herself  waa 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  wnich  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  flresh  water  does  the  roots  of  tbia  plant. 
Dragona  and  venomous  serpents  surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  (kequent  the  abode  of 
ber  vegetable  resembler,  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  over  ita  leavea 
and  branchesL  As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  Idushing  fkce  through  exoessive  afflictitH}, 
so  does  this  roay.«oloured  flower  hang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  till  it  withersaway.  Hence, 
as  tbis  ptant  forms  a  new  genus,  1  have  chosen  for  It  the  nameof  Audr6qied&'*  {Tonr  in  Lapiamd^ 
4«,  vol.  L  n.  18&)  Llnnseus  has  drawn  this  fanciftil  analogy  still  farther  in  his  Hora  Lapponica. 
**  At  iengtn,**  says  he,  *'  comes  Perseus.  in  the  shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water. 
and  destroys  the  monsten^  rendering  the  damsel  a  fhiitAiI  mother,  who  then  carries  her  head 
Cthe  capsule)  erect*'  These  extracu  are  curious,  not  only  as  showing  the  motives  which  induced 
Linnsus  to  bestow  this  appareutly  inapplicablc  name  on  the  plant,  but  as  abowing  that  the  severe 
studies,  and  earnest  search  after  truth,  ofthe  great  naturalist,  had  not  destroyed  the  vividnoss  of 
bis  fiincy,  or  the  powcrs  of  his  imaginatlon. 
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■.  I.  A.  MLiFO^LiA  L.    The  Poly-leaTed  Andromeda,  or  MoorworL 

UemMcatiom.    lAn.  Spi,  5SI. ;  Lin.  FL  Lrap.,  16L  1. 1.  f.A  :  CEd.  Fl.  Dbd.,  t.  5L ;  Sadtti  in  Bw. 

Bot.,  1 713,  ^Pall.  n.  BOM.,  L  t  L  ;  PluL  Atan..  175.  f.  L ;  Don*>  Mia.  a.  pwSSgi 
Symmifmet.    jniodod^mlToo  soUflriium  Scop.  Carn,    Na  48&;  )wild  RoaemAry,  P0I7  MountaiBi 

Blanh  Ciftiu,  Moonrort,  Manh  Holy  Rote :  AndromMe,  fV.  «nd  Ger. 
£Mr«i«MS.     Lin.  n  l^pp.,  1. 1.  f.  &  ;   FL  Dnn.,  1 54. }  Eog.  Bot,  1 713. ;   FL  Rom.,  L  t  L  ; 

Ftiik.  Alm.,  175.  f.  1.  i  and  ouxjlg.  869. 

Spec.  Char.^  8fc,  Leaves  oblong,  glaucous  beoeath.  CoroUas  ovate,  flesb- 
colouredy  or  pale  red.  SegmeDts  of  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  white,  some- 
times  tipped  with  red.  {JDotCi  Miii.^  iii.  p.  829.)  A 
native  ot  the  northera  countries  of  Europe,  on  turfy 
bogs ;  as  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Britain,&c. ;  of  North  America,  in  Canada 
and  Labrador,  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  &c.,  in  bog8,and 
on  the  borders  of  mountain  lakes ;  and  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Britain,  in  mossy  bogs  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England  and  Lreland,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotiand.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  in 
moist  peaty  soii,  and  it  b  only  in  such  soil,  and  in 
an  open  airy  situation,  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  an^  ^^ 

length  of  time.  Like  all  the  species  of  this  order,  it  is  propagated  by  htyen» 
and  sometimes  bv  division.  It  flowers  from  May  to  September.  This 
species  and  the  following  are  sometimes  admitted  into  ericetums,  as  being 
nearly  allied  to  heaths,  but  in  our  opinion  very  improperly,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader  than  those  of  any  heath,  tbat, 
both  in  a  general  and  a  botanical  point  of  view,  they  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  whole  or  scene ;  and,  secondly,  because,  to  grow  these  two  andromedas 
properly,  they  reouire  to  be  planted  in  much  moister  peat  than  is  suitable 
for  any  species  of  heath. 

Varieties.    The  following  varieties,  the  first  of  which  may  he  considered  as 
the  normai  form  of  the  species,  are  enumerated  in  Lodd»  Cat.,  ed.  IS36. 
■.  il.  p.  1  atigiut^o&a  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1591.,  and  our  fy,  890.,  has 

narrow  leaves. 
■-  ^.  p.  2  ericoidet  has  the  habit  of  a  heath. 
«•  A.o.  Sgrandijiora  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  1714>.,and  our^.  891.,  has  lar^ 

flowers. 
m.  i4.  p.  4  latifoUa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  546.,  and  our  ^.  892.,  has  broad 
leaves. 


890  891  892  893 

iL  A.\i.5  minhtta  has  smali  flowcrs.  ,  ^  .         . 

fl.  A.p.6  revoUUa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  725.,  and  our  Jig.  893.,  has  tbe 

flowers  bent  back. 
tL  A.p.l  tcofica  is  common  in  Scotland. 
m.  A.p.S  stricta  has  thebianches  erect. 
■.  2.  A.  iiosMARiNiFO^LiA  Pursh.    The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 

IdenHfieatkm.    Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  X.V^  891. ;  Don^t  MilL,  ^ yg- 
Smumnne.    A.  poUf  Wla  Mickx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  «54.,  FalL  FL  Roe$.,  2.  p.  53. 
EngraviHg.    PalL  H.  Rou.,  8.  p.  5a  1 7a  f.  B. 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  convex,  revolute,  white  beneatb, 
md  canescent  above.  CoroUas  nearly  riobose.  Calycine  segments  obloi^ 
red.  Flowers  white,  tinced  with  red.  lDon'sMW.y  m.  p.  829.^  A  shrub 
KTOwinff  to  the  height  of  1  ft. ;  a  native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador» 
and  flowering  in  June.  It  is  occasionaUy  to  bc  mct  with  in  coUecuons,  but 
when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 
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CASSrOPii;  D.  Doo.    THBCisaiopB.    iin.  %!(.  Dec^ndria  Monogjoia 

tdtnttfieaHim.    D.  Dm.  [n  Edinb.  Ktw  PtilL  Jouni,,  17.  f.  157.  j  Ddii'!  miL,  3.  p.  K9L 
^nomjfme-    AndrAiuedB  ip.  Lin  tt  PaU. 

Drrioatlot^    FTam  Ciitttooe  vir«ar  Opheus,  tnd  motheriir  Andrameda,  whote  AHllih  boul  tliK 
hcc  Inulr  wa  lujnrtar  lo  thmt  of  Uw  NcntdH  pTOTOked  Ihc  wruh  of  Neptant  13«  p.  HOS,) 

*-  1.  C.  RTPNoiDES  D.  Don.     The  HypnuTn-like  CBSUope. 

lintVtcaltm     D.  Dun  In  EUinb  Ncw  Pliil,  Joum..  17.  »  IS7. ;  Donl  MiiL,  3.  pi  sa 

BfmimfpBe.     Andrlnieilii  «rpnDldn  Liti.  Sp.,f^,   iM.  Fl.  Cno.,  IS5.  t.  1.  £  S., 

tSd.  FL  Dm,  t,  10.,   PaO.  Fl.  Hail.,  p.  SS.  t.  73.  C  E.,    Aootcr  In  BuL   Uag,,  t 

Kwnni^,    Lin,  Fl,  L«pp,,  L  1.  t  a  i  Fl,  D»ii,  t.  la  (  PJl  FL  Hon,,  t,  73 

I^c.  Char.,  ^c.  A  amall  creepiog  ahrub,  resetnbling  a  kind  of 
moas.  Leares  looEe,  flat,  Hod  needle-like.  Flowera  Bmall, 
witharedcaljiXiBndwhite  corolla.  (Iion'i  Mill.,\u.  p. 8S9.) 
A  native  or  lApland,  Denmark,  and  Siberia,  on  tlie  oiountains, 
whcre  it  covera  whole  tracta  of  land ;  and  on  the  north-weat 
coBsC  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1798 ;  but  rare  ii 
coUectioDB,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it.  There  ari 
plants  at  Mesera.  Lodd^ea,  wnere  it  flgwm  in  Juoe  ani 
July,  and  ii  protected  during  winter. 

«L  2.  C.  TETBAO0'NA  D.  Dort.     Thc  4-cornered-irancAfJ  Cassiope. 
lacn^lailioiL     D.  Don  in  EiUnl).  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don-i  Uiii.,  3.  d.  HO. 
Srmimi/mt.     AndrAmefU  tetrqjlOnM  LM,   Sa,  663,,  JJiL  Fl.  Ltpv.,  f6Q-  L  L  C4..  PalL    Fi.  Satt,. 

H  91  L  73.  f  4.,  Hoo*w  In  Ai,  W«,.  lTiSI, 
Xmfra^M     liD.  FL  I-app,,  L  L  C  £  i  FllL  FL  Rou,,  t.  73,  H.;    BoL  Mi(,,  L  3181, ;    ind  our 

^ee,  Char.,  B(c,     Leaf  obtuae,  mlnutelj  dlialed,  ita  margin  revolute,  in  such  a 
manner  ea  to  render  the  leaf  tumid,  and  somewhat 
S-celled.    Leavea  appressedly  imbricate  in  4  rows, 
and  intD  a  4-comered  column,  of  which  the  atem 
or  branch  ia  the  axis  and  support.  {Dorit  MiU.,  iii.  > 

SB99.)    A  native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia ;  and,  in  f| 
orth  Ainerica,ofCaiuula,Lebrador,andthenorth-  ^ 
west  coast;  and  of  the  Island  of  SL  Lawrence, 
Kotzebue  Sound.     Introduced  in  1810,  and  culti- 
vated  bj  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  Bome  other  col- 
lections.     1c  Aowers  in  March  and  Aprii,  and  re-  8S5 

quires  protection  during  winter.  Thia  speciea  and  the  preceding  one  may, 
without  desCroying  Che  harmony  of  the  scene,  be  admitted  into  tbe  w\- 
cetum;  but  they  are  both  diffieult  to  keep,  requirii^  a  aandj  peat,  wiiich 
should  never  be  atirred  after  planting ;  and  which  should  be  kept  cool,  and, 
aa  lar  aa  practicable,  in  an  equable  degree  of  moiature  Chroughout  Che  jear. 
Coverin^  the  aoil  round  the  plant  <AwAy  witfa  small  pebblea,  ilnmediBtely 
after  it  is  planted,  has  tbe  eflect  of  consolidatmg  the  aoil,  and  retainii^ 
nioiature;  but  in  vei^  hot  aunahine,  it  producea  rather  too  much  heat. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  qfCassiope,  twt  yet  introduced. 

C  IpcBfadtStda  D.  Dm  )  AndTdmnla  l;a)padtadea  FalL  Fl.  ttaH.,  p.  SS.  L  73.  1 1,  i  <■  ■  niu]] 
iiiou.Ilke,  creeplni  ihnib,  with  icd  dairen.  •  DUire  of  KtieTiii  uid  thi  Iiluidof  SL  Lavrence. 

C.  er*a*ri  D.  Don  i  ADdratoeda  «icoWet  Pafl.  /lfloM.,p,  S6.  L7S.  1 3,;  ii  II he«lh-litie  creepini 
ihrub,  A  Dftlre  Df  DAhuTlA  BDd  KATBItcliBtkK. 

C.  KaldwMi  O,0oiilnDo>'t  MiU.,  3.p.ag^  Andr6medaRcd4wikUChaa.  ctSchlechLlDUp. 

C  Itnlenianma.Dim,  D<m'l  Mi/l.,'a.  P-M9.  ;   Andrtmcdfl  MettmiiAK  Biiifmrd  In  M*m.  Ae»d, 
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JSkii^. 


CASSA^NDRil  D.  Don.    Thb  Gassamdra.     Lin,  SytL  Dec6ndria 

Monog;^ia. 

fitm^lemtkm.    D.  Doo  In  EdinK  N«w  PbiL  Jouni.,  17.  pi  157.  s  Don*a  MilL,  a  p.  83a 

$ffnamifme,    Andr6ra«dA  fp.  lin.  amd  ctkert. 

DeHmtUiom.  .  Tbe  name  oT  a  daugfater  of  Prlmm  and  Hacata. 

■.  1.  C.  CALTCULA^TA  D.  DoH.    Thc  calyculatcd  Cassandra. 

JdaU^teaikm.    D.  Don  in  Edlnlx  New  PhlL  Journ.,  17.  pi  157. ;  Don»i  MiM.,  a  a  830.  ^     ,     ^   ^ 
avnmtgme.     Andrtmeda  caljculUa  Un.  8p.,  565.,  PaU.  FL  Rou.,  8.  p.  5S.  1 7L  £  1,  LoM.  Bot. 

Bttgnuing».    PmlLFLRoM.,  S.t7LeLs  BotCab.,  tl46«.i  «id<mr/f.8M. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  bluntish,  obso- 
letely  semilated,  rusty  beneath.  Racemes  recurved, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the  caly- 
culus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  impUed  by  the 
term  ca]ycul4ta)  broad,  ovate,  acuminate.  CoroUas 
oblong-cylindrical.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  irom  Canada  to  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  It  grows  also  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Siberia,  &c.  Introduced  in  1748, 
and  frequent  in  coUections.  Flowering  from  February 
to  Aprii. 

Farietiet.  The  following  forms  of  this  spedes  are  enu- 
merated  in  Don's  MUler :  — 

«.  C.  r.  1  veniricota  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1286.— Co- 

roUa  inflated. 
tt.  r.  r.  8  lat^oka  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  530.  —  Leaf 

broad. 
&  C.  c.  3  nana  Sims  Bot.  Bfag.,  t.  868.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  826.— Dwarf. 
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2.  C.  (c.)  ANGUSTiPo^LiA  G.  Don.    The  narrow-leaved  Cassandra. 


MefUlficaikm.    Don*S  HilL,  &  p.  8Sa 

aymomgme$.    Andr6meda  calycuHkU  /3  anguatUMIa  AiU  Hofi.  JCno., 

S.  p.7a ;  A.  angurtifblia  Punk  FL  Amter.  SepL^  L  p.S91. ;  A.  critpa 

J}etf.  et  Umk,  and  our^.  897. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  under-sur- 
(ace  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas  of 
calyx  minute.  CoroUas  oblong-ovate.  (Don*t  MUi.^ 
iii.  p,  830.)  A  native  of  CaroUna  and  Georgia,  in 
open  swamps.  Introduced  in  174^,  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  February  and 
April.     It  is  frequent  in  collections. 

Genus  VII. 
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ZEN0'BIi4  D.  Don.     The  Zbnobia.    Lin.  Sjfst.  Decdndria  Monogynia. 

IdemHfioaiUm.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phi   Joum.,  Juljr,  1831 ;  Don*i  MilL,  3.  p^  890L 
aymoKjpme.    Andr6medii  ip.  Miehaux. 

Derioatiom.    From  Zemobta,  a  queen       Paliwra    dtatiQguiibed  Ibr  ber  Tiitue  and  teaniins.  (X>. 
Dom.) 
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jt  •  I.  Z.  SFECio'sA  D.  Don.    The  ■bowy^ffoutfm^  Zenobia. 

t^Hlkmltam.  D-Donln  EtUnb.  NnPbll  Jouni.,  Julr,  183«:  Don't  MIE,  S,  p.  BM. 
»M^f.  Andrtnxla  ipkDh  Mleki.  Fl.  Ber.  AmcT.,  E56.  i  LoHd.  Bot.  (U.,  I.  S&\. 
bfrw,tmgi.    BotOb.,LSI.i.ndDurj(f'.SM 

.OMmpfuin.  Leaves  otbI,  obtuse,  mucronate,  crenate,  or  serrate,  vciny. 
Flowers  wbite,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemea.  Branches  in  the  flower4)car- 
ing  pait  naked  of  leaves.  (DotCt  MiU.,  va.  p.  830.) 
A  very  omamental  litlle  sbrub,  native  of  North  Ca- 
roiina,  in  ■wamps.  This  very  hnndsome  specie»  wa* 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  h. 
OT  3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June. 


Varietir$.     In   Don's  ATiller  the   following  ronni  are  enumentetl  and  de- 

^  ^»  7..I.2  oifuJaPursh  Fl.  Amer.  $eot.,i.  p,  8»4^,  under  Andr6meda 
AujnffSlia  Knt/.  Jlfa/ni.,  79. ;  and  qut  Ja.ii99. —  Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrate,  green  on  both  surfaceu.  Flowera  white. 
._  ■  Z.  j.  3  puiveniJenla  Piirsh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  An- 
dnSmeda  specidsaj  A.  pulveruUnts  Bartram  Itin.,  VSH.,  Curl.  Bot. 
ilfi^.,  t.  667.;  A,  coMinrlblia  |3  Vent.  Hori.  CeU,  60.;  A.  specidsa 
var.  r  glsuca  WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  S6.;  A.  dealbaia  Lindl.  Bol.  Reg., 
1. 1010. ;  A.  ovata  Soland.  MS.  in  Nerb.  Banki. ;  and  our^.  900. — 
Leavea  roundiBh-ovste.disiBntly  crenate,covere>d  withwhiiepowder 
ta  are  the  branches.     Flowers  white. 


maa 


LYCNM  Nutl.     Thb  Lyonia,     Ltn.  Sytt.   Decindria  Monogynia. 

t.  D«n.  Aiur.,  1.  p.  m  i  D-  Dcn  In  Edlnb  Nnr  Fbll.  Joum..  IT  nlSg.  ^  Dir 


uiDf  JdM  t.tm,  in  IndrrititlMr  c 


Sr^or^pite.  Andrdnvdii  fp. 
Otlimaaem.  In  nnnmnnDnli 
ZtltDO^\m\^Vt,^m^^^^n.'^M-"iSa.^l^^^  <™mii.ic:  maunuiiu  >nicn 
Dctcription,  Evergreen  and  deciduous  shnibs,  and  also  a  tree.  Nalivet 
of  Nortn  AmericB,  and  bearing  the  common  character  of  tbe  plants  of  tbe 
order,  botb  in  respect  to  beautj',  soil,  situation,  propagation,  and  culture. 

A.  Leavet  evergreen. 
«  1.  L.  FBRRUofNBA  JVuU.     Tho  ruBty-lootmg  Lyonia. 

Igaatfiratfam.    Nutl.  0»,  ADKr.  p.  W.  i  DaD'i  HiH.,  3,  p.  SSO. 

SfHiwa.     AndTAmidiifemij^iw  tCllU.  R.,  138.,    f^nU.  VnJm,,  t  80.  l  A.  rsmigfnntf  ft-uHotea 

Ri^atiiig.    VcdL  lliim.,'c.  Kl. 

Spcc.  ChttT.,  ^c.     Shrubby,  evergreen.    Leaves  on  long  petiolea,  corioceous, 
obovate,  uaually  obtuse,  quite  entire,  with  hardly  rcvolute  edges,  nad  .eo- 
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rered  with  brown,  umbilicUe,  tKwi4ike  Kalea,  m  ia  ererT  other  part  of  the 
plant.  Floweri  aiillBrj,  3  or  &  together,  upon  peiiicdi.  CotoUb  amall, 
ovBte,glabofle,wbite  inude,  rusty4ooktiig  outmde.  (Don'!  Milt^  iii.  p.830.) 
A  native  of  O^rgia,  Ploiida,  and  Mexico,  in  pine  woods,  where  it  grow*  to 
the  hnght  of  Ironi  3  ft.  to  5  fl.,  aod  flowera  in  June  and  July.  It  vnu  ia> 
troduced  in  1 784,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  witb  in  coUectiona.  Tbcre 
nre  plants  at  Hessrt.  Loddiges's,  wbich  are  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 

■  2.  L.  Ki'aiDA  NtiU.     Tbe  HpA-Jamed  Lyooia. 
Ufmimcmtim.    Naa.  Ow.  Aia(r.,l.  p.1iK.  ;!>«■•  HilL.S.  pSJO. 

afmoiirma.     AndrOndd  fcmi(<IKa  Wmd.  Sm.,i.p.«&.;  Ju.  Utrl.  CflK,  S  p.  6T.  ;  A.  brnuT» 
lu&rteuldcli.  nAir.JiKr,  M>.S&i  A.  ngUinnt  n  jMcr.  $9'-,  1-  p.t9L, ToM. 


rf^Mc.  Char.,  ^c.  Arboreflcent,  evergieeD.  LeaTCfl  crowded,coriaceouA,rigid; 
their  pettotei  short :  thdr  disk*  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  convex, 
with  revolute  edges,  and  clothed  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bnu-Uke  scalei, 
iis  i«  everj  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowen  produced,  in  Britain,  in  April 
and  Maf ,  aiillary,  several  together.  Corolla  globoae,  white  inside.  CkiBcl j 
akin  to  L.  ferrugfnea;  but  the  two  are  diBtmguishable  bj  tfaeir  diffinnl 
habita,  especiall;  by  iheir  times  of  flowering.  (DoiCt  MUl.,  m.  p.SSI.) 
Tbere  are  plants  at  Messrt.  I^digeG'a  kept  under  ^aes  during  wintcr. 

■-  3.  L.  MABOiNA^TA  D.  Don.     The  mai^nated-^menf  Lyonia. 
Jjfa^gfc«wm.    D.  DanlnEdlnb.N«wPhU.Jwni^^lT.f. 

ATn.,  t.p.TO.,   Slmn  BcLll^,  L  109^;  A.  XOdi^  L 
lam.  Har.,  S,  t.  «i 
Xiv™^    Bc«.  Hiw.,  tlOK!  jK().lcan.Itir.,t.4G&)  uidgat;<(.  aOl 

Spee.  Char^  4^.  A  amall  «hrub,  evergreen,  glabroua.  Bnnchlets  iodistiDctlj 
3-aided.  Leares  coriaceaus,  oval,  acumiDate,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  punc- 
tured  witb  ve^  fine  punctiu^;  the  m\i  '' 
ruDning  throu^  tbe  deflesed  margin.  Floi 
upoD  pedicels,  axillarj,  aggregate.  Caly 
a  dar^  red  colour,  ita  aegments  long,  lin 
Corolla  cyTindr 
pale  red.  (Don'i  A 
liL  p.  830.)  A  UB 
of  Carolina  and  ] 
rida,  in  aendy  fore 
flowerinc  iu  Juoe 
July.  ft  wu  iui 
duced  in  176A,  mi 
BriiiHhgardena,gn 
tothebeightorai 
Faneljf. 

n.  L.  t».  2  rihra  Lodd.  Bot.Cab.,t.672. ;  andour&.901.— Flowersdeep 
nd.  (iW.Mfll) 

B.  Leavei  dendtunu. 
Jt  +.  L.  MAaiA^iA  D.  Don.     The  Maryland  Lyonia. 
IdrmlfeaUim.    D.  Ddo  in  E^nb,  N«r  PhH  Joum.,  17.  p.  1», )  Doa-i  Wu., 
S»™r^      AoMmtia  ■nartkni  Ltm.  Sp.,S6k,  Slmi  Bat.  lfi(.,  t  1S7», 
£vravAifi.    Bot.  Hiig.,t  IBTB.;  uid  air  j%.  303.  b 

Sftee.  Char.,  Ifc.  LeaveB  dedduous,  oval,  acutish  at  both  end»,  \ 
entire,  glabrouB,  rather  coriaceous,  paler  beneath.  Flower- 
bearing  branches  almost  leallesa.  Flowers  on  pedicels,  1 
Bggr^e,  large,  white,  sometinies  tinged  with  red.  Calyi  \ 
leafy.  Corolla  ovate-cjltndrical.  Capsute  conoid.  (JDon'*  3 
JMi!t,iii.  p.e31.)    A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  .— 
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EDgland  to  Florida,  in  woods  and  dry  swamps,  espedally  in  sandy  toil ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowering  from  May  to 
August. 
Variety, 

jikL,m.2  oblonga  Swt.  has  oblong  leaves. 
A  5.  L.  RACEMO^SA  D.  Don,    The  TBcemoBe^flowered  Lyonia. 

IdentmcaHon.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  15a ;  Don*»  Mill.,  3.  pi  831.  "  The  oelb 
of  toe  antbers  are  Mid  to  be  biariaUte  r2-awned]  at  the  apex :  it  if,  therefore,  probablj  a  •pecies 
ofZenbbio.**  (Don'«M«a.)  -»  i-  /      i^ 

Slfmm^ma.  AndrdmedA  raoembia  Lin,  Sp.,  661,  VH.MU  Stirp.  2L  1 13. ;  A.  paoicuBiU  WaU, 
Car.y  138.,  Gnmov.  Firg.t  67. 

EmgraHng.    L*H€rit  Stirpi,  8. 1 1& 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  deciduous,  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  semilate,  mem- 
branous,  glabrous.  Flowers  white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated, 
simple,  or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acute,  two  at  the  base  of  a  calyx, 
which  is  acute.  CoroUa  cylindrical.  {DorCt  AlilL,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of 
Korth  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps,  where  it 
becomes  a  middle-sized  shrub,  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  not  only  for  the  graceful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  their  fine  odour.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  grows  to  the  height  of  3  It. 
or  4fl.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.    A  very  desirable  species. 

S  6.  L.  ARBO^REA  D.  Don,    The  Tree  Lyonia. 

Idai^fieaUoa,    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Journ.,  YJ.y.  159. ;  Don*i  MilL,  S.  p.  831.' 
Stmon^me.    Andr6meda  arbbrea  lAa.  Sp.,B65.,  Sim»  Bat.  Mag.,  t.  905.,  CtOeti.  Car.,  L  1 71. 
EngravingM.    Bot  Mag.,  t  905.  s  Cateffai  Car.,  L  t  7L 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  A  beautifiil  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  Branches  taper. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  mucronate  teeth,  ela- 
brous,  acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  CoroTlas 
white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  downy.  (Dorft  MUl,,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleffhany 
Bfountains.  The  leaves  have  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  from  which  the 
species  has  been  called  the  sorrel-tree.  They  are  fiiecjuentlv  made  use  of 
by  hunters  in  the  mountuns  to  aUeviate  thirst.  It  was  mtroduced  in  1752, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  spedes  at  Purser*s 
Cross,  which,  in  1835,  was  18  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  garden  of  Ladv  Tankerville,  at  Walton  upon  Thames.  In  the 
Botanic  Oarden  at  Carlsruhe,  there  is  a  tree  which  was  about  the  same 
height  in  1828,  and  which  ripens  seeds  every  year,  from  which  abundance 
of  plants  have  been  raised. 

m  7.  L.  PANicuLAh^A  NuH,    The  ptaxideA^iowered  Lyonia. 

Idenl&lcaiim.    Nutt  Geo.  Amer.,  1.  p.  966. ;  Dod*i  Mia,3.  a  831. 

SMnmne.    Andr^meda  panlcuau  Un.  Sp.^BS/i.,  L*BirU.  &rp.,  8. 1 18.,  Wat$.  Dertd.  BriL,  t  37. 

Engraeingi.    L'H£rit  Sttrp.  Nor.,  8. 1 18L ;  DeodL  Brit,  t  37. ;  and  wajlg.  904^ 

Spec,  Char.,4rc.  Downy.  Lcaves  deciduous,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  endre,  the 
upper  suHace  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  elabrous. 
l4ower-bearing  branches  terminal,  panicled,  nearly 
naked  of  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in  peduncled  racemes. 
Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  wnite.  (Don*s  MtH,, 
iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North  America,  occurring 
firom  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all  swamps  and  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  1748,  and,  in  British  ^ardens, 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.,  flowering  m  June 
and  July. 

A  8.  L,  5ALiciFo^LiA  Wott,    The  Willow-Ieaved  Lyonia. 

Iden^fieation.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  38L 
Engraffiag^.    Dend.  Brit,  t  d&  ;  and  wxjlg.  90SL 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  altemate,  long-lanceolate,  acuminate,  scarcely  serru- 
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late»  shining,  slrewed  with  a  few  8h<Nrt  gland-like  <«„  905 

haire.     Racemes  of  flowers  compound»  altemately 

sessile  on  the  terminal  branches.    Flowers  white, 

1-petaled,   globular,    contracted    at    the    mouth. 

(fVaU.^  A  desirable  spedes,  nearly  allied  to  L. 

paniculkta,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 

which  is  less  remarkable  in  point  of  floral  b^utv, 

than  for  its  fine  shining  foliage.     Unfortunately 

for  this,  and  other  spedes  of  Lyonia  and    An- 

dr6meda,  they  are  gependly  crowded  together  in 

masses,  so  tfaat  nothing  is  seen  of  any  sort,  but 

the  points  of  its  shoots  struffgling  with  those  of 

others  for  light   and  air;   whereas,   were    they 

planted  sing^y,  they  would  form  objects  so  totally 

difierent,  and  of  such  superior  beauty,  as  hardly  to 

be  recognised  for  the  same  species. 

•  9.  L.  FRONDO^SA  Nuit,    The  branchy  Lyonia. 

JdemlificaUom.    Nutt  Ocn.  Amer.,  1.  p.  M7. ;  Don*»  MilL,  &  P,  831. 
%NOivnir.    AnAr&mtBda  frondbia  Punk  Pt,  Amer.  Sepf.,  1.  p.  895. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Densely  villose  with  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  deciduous, 
oblong  or  o|)lon^'Ovate,  blunt  or  acutish,  oflen  rusty,  prominentl^  vdned ; 
the  Uteral  mar^ns  revolute,  entire,  and  rough.  Flowers  white,  in  a  ter- 
minal  leafly  panicle.  CoroUas  globose,  hispid,  or  downy.  (Ikm*t  MiU,^  iii. 
p.  83L)  A  native  of  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia  and  Ou*olin8.  Intro- 
duced  in  1806,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  3  fl. ;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.    There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  LodcSges^s. 

Ji  10.  L.  MULTiFLO^RA  WoU,    The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 

Jdentfficaikm.    Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 1S8. ;  Don<i  MUl.,  a  pi  831.  ^^  <Wi  906 

Bngrami^.    Dend.  Brit,  1 188. ;  and  our  J^.  906L 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  narrow,  lan- 
ceolate,  serrate,  sprinkled  with  hair-like  atoms. 
Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal  panides,  that  are  compoBed  of  numerous 
grouped  racemes.  (^DmCi  Afi//.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A 
native  of  North  America;  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  paniculkta.  In  British  gardens,  it 
crows  to  the  hdght  of  2  ft.,  flowering  in  July. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  is  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably  in  1812,  by  Lyon. 

•  11.  L.  CAPRBfFoYiA  WaU,    The  Goat-Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

Jdent^fitalum.  Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  1 187. ;  Don*s  MilL.l  p.  8S1.  907 

Engravingi.    Dend.  Brit,  t  lfi7. ;  and  oar Jlg.  907. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  dedduous,  coriaceous, 
elliptic,  with  a  short  acuminate  termination, 
semilate,  sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs. 
Flowers  white;  disposed  in  racemes  and  co- 
rymbs  that  are  mixed,  lateral,  and  leafy.  Co- 
rbllas  rather  silky,  globular,  coarctate.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  panicul^ta.  (DotCs  Mili,,  iii. 
p.831.) 

App.  I.  Doubtjvl  Species  qfLydnia^  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  rkomboklilfi  O.  Don ;  Andr6meda  rhombSldiab  If.  Dn  Ham.,  1.  pi  192. ;  to  a  native  of  Florida 
and  CaroUna,  with  Criquetroui  and  floriferoiu  branchea,  detcribed  in  tne  Noneau  Du  Hamel  fton 
drifld  fpeeiment,  and  ttated  not  to  be  yet  cultiyated  in  Europe.  ' 


CHAP.  LXIX.  £RICa'cP.£.       I.EUC0'TH0C. 


Genus  IX 


uu 


LEUCOTHO£  D.  Don.    The  Lbucothor.    Lm  Syit.  Dedindria 
Monog^ia. 


Ifamgma.    AndrAiDHlaip.  of  uitliiinpnTloutlj'. 

Otritaliim.    LaiaiaBc  mi  ■  bauillful  DTmph.liiloTBd  br  ApDlloj  vha  ■*•  buricdillx  tyj  b«r 

bnlDMi.  (IMi  Jttl.,  Ir.igs.)      i^miiUie  wu  ilH  laiiiM  tliini  to  InoiftH  •&>¥!«  ctaangal 

inuiMdoU;. 

DetcT^ition,  ^c.  Evcrgreen  ahrubB,  natives  of  North  America,  with  co- 
rinceouB  leaves,  dentately  apinuloae ;  and  flowera  white,  racemose,  sxillarj',  or 
taniinid. 

•  ].  1..  nmJLiC^ns  D.  Don.     The  aiillary-racfnint  Leucothoe. 

linafitimim.    I>.  DcHi  io  BUoIl  Nfw  PhlL  Joum.,  17.  p.  199.  \  DOKfi  Hlll.,  3.  f.BSt. 

agmng«K.    AoilrainaLi  uiUirli  Solaiiilrr  in  Hitil  X«,  £.  p.  89. ;  J^iirct  Fl.  Amcr,  Stpl.,  1. 

J'^™**    OurA.«e.  ^ 

J^c.  (^or.,  ^e,   Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acuminate ;  in  *< 

the  outward  pait  of  its  length  cartilaginouB  in  the 

mantn,  and  serntlate  with  mucronate  teeth;  upper 

surnce  glabrous;  under  Burlace  covered  with  glandu- 

lar  hairs.     Young  branchea  clothed  with  powdery 

down.     Flowera   wbite,  in   short,   spicate,   sessile, 

o&illary  racemes,  attended  by  scalv  bracteas.   Corolla    . 

ovBte-cylindrica].      Filaments   dliated,   very   Ehort,    | 

Capsule   d^rested,   globose.    ^Ikm't   MiU.,  iii.   p.    ' 

B32.   A  native  of  North  Amenca,  from  Virginia  to 

Oeorgis,  OD  the  inountainB,  where  it  grows  to  the 

height  of  8  fL  or  3  ft.     lutroduced  in   1765,  and  flo 

•  £.  a.  e  ioKpJoSa;  Andrtfiiieda  longif&lia  Pvr^  Fl.  Amer.  Sepl.,  i, 
p.  S93.,  ^m  Bel.  Mag..  1 2357. ;  A.  W&ltert  WiUd.— Leaves  liuear- 
tanceolate,  very  long.  (I)m't  MiU,) 

a.  e.  L.  SPINULO^SA  G.  Dtm.     The  spinulose-tooUnf./e(iii«(f  Leucothoe. 

liartflcaHsm.    non'i  HIIL.S,  p.  83^ 

SmKmpn    Andrfinxda  BlauKiH Punk  R  Awr.  SaL,  l.a.i 

Pl  Ift.,  WUld.  Sd    S  p.  &3..  91™    Bot.  Mie,  L  IS^,  LoSd.  Bot  Crt).,"i 
Sivra**M>     Bot.  Ml«.,  t  iaSS.  -,  BoL  Cltu,  l  13«). ;  miii  aurjlf.  SOg. 

$pec.i^aT.,^c.  LeavesgUbrouB,  coriaceous, ovate-oblong, 
rounded  at  the  base,  graduall;  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
acuminate,  sermtate  with  teeth  that  are  spinuloBe  in 
some  d^ree.  Flowers  white,  dispoeed  uniUterally,  and 
rather  looaelv,  in  subspicate,  axilhtfy,  nibBesfile  racemes, 
and  attended  by  Bcaly  bracteas.  Corolla  short,  ovate. 
cytindrical.  It  reaembles  L.  aximris  D.  Don  in  Beveial 
respects.  (^Dait't  MiU.,  iii,  p.  838.)  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft.  , 
bigh.  It  was  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

■  3.  L.  AcimiNA^TA  G.  Don.     The  actuninate-Amtvij  Leucolhoe. 

Mr*^ltalkm.    Doo'i«UL,3.      — 
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al9&;  A.  retteuftt»  ir««L  H.  Ctar.,  157. ;  A.  toniiortidma  Sartr. ;  A.  lafirin.  Mcftr.  Jt 
SwL.  1.  p.  SSa. :  Plpwtem-wood,  jfnrr.  ««         j        ^    niA 

Bngr^^:   &0L  BSTt  89i ;  Jm».  lcco.  Rar.,  1. 1 TO.;  aadourj^.  9ia 

^>«r.  CAar.,  4-c.   Glabrous.    Stems  hollow.    Leaves  910 

ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
entire  or  unequally  serrate,  shming,  nettedly  veined, 
coriaceous.  Tlowers  white,  numerous,  uoon  pe- 
dicels,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are 
axillary,  very  short,  corymbose,  and  nearly  nsked» 
CoroUa  cylindrically  ovate.  (DoiCs  MUL,  iii.  p. 
832.)  A  natiTe  of  North  America,  in  Geoigia 
and  Florida,  in  sandy  swamps.  The  shrub  bears 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  which  give  it  a  fine 
appearance.  Its  stems  are  used  by  the  nadves  for 
making  their  pipe  stems ;  whence  the  name  of 
pipe-stem  wood.  It  was  introduced  tn  1765; 
^ows  to  the  height  of  Sft.  or  Sft.,  and  flowers 
m  July  and  August. 

•  4.  L.  floribu'nda  D.  ZXm.    The  numerous-flowered  Leucothpc. 

UenmcaHtm.    D.  Doii  in  Bdlnlx  N«w  Phil  Journ.,  17.  p.  189;  Doo'»  MilL,  \  M« 
a^moimme.     Andrteieda  floribAnda  Lpon  Berb.,  Ker  Boi.  Beg.,  t  807.,  Funh  FL  Amer.  StpL,  i. 

PL  893..  Sims  Bd.  Mag.,  L  1566. 
fflffnmiv»    Bot  Res.,t.  807.;  Bot.llBC.,t  1566.;  andourjSir.  911. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c,  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acutc,  finely  scrrulatc, 
appr^sedly  ciliate,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  disposed  um- 
laterally  in  racemes  that  are  axiUary  and  terminal,  and  con- 
stitute  panicles.  Pedides  with  2  bracteas.  {DotCs  MilL, 
m,  p.  832.)  A  natiye  of  North  America,  in  Geoigia,  on 
the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1812,  and,  being  extremdy  difficult  to  propagate,  is  stiU  rare 
in  coliections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at 
Messrs.  Cbandler^s,  and  at  Messrs.  Osbome's  at  Fulham. 
Plants,  some  years  since,  were  10  guineas  each,  but  they 
may  now  be  had  at  a  guinea.  The  plant  is  very  protific  in 
flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 

*  5.  L.  spicaVa  G,  Don,    The  spicate^oc^i^  Leucothoe. 

UemiUUaUom,    Don*t  Ifill.,  S.  pi  892. 

Svmoitifme.    Andrdmeda  gpidkta  WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  36. 

Engmvhtgs.    Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  a& ;  and  oar Jig.  912. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchlets 
are  beset  with  short  white  hairs.  Leaves  elliptical- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base,  serrated. 
Flowers  white,  d^posed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and 
terminid  racemes.  (DviCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  occurrine  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
where  it  forms  a  shnib  2  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in 
June.  There  are  plants  in  British  gardens;  but  when 
it  was  introduced  is  uncertain.  9^2 

Genus  X. 

PPERIS  D.Don.    The  Pieris.    Lm,  Sytt.  Dedindria  Monogynia. 

Jdeniificalion.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don*f  Mill.,  &  pi  8S2. 

^nontrme.    Andr6meda  tp.  Wallich. 

Derivaiitm. .  PieriSjjk  genend  appellation  of  tbe  Muaec,  who  were  called  Pleridei,  IWna  their  Mrth. 

place,  Pieria,  in  TheMaly. 

Deicripiion,  tfc.    Trcea  and  shrube,  natives  of  Nepal  and  Japan ;  and  considered  at  only  balf. 
hardy. 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


£RICA  CB£.       PHTLL0'D0C£. 


,  a—*  lu.'  knt,  1—!  iu.  bmd, 

_.  .-.«-  i^^ii^]^  rvopa. 

j  DTaihn  Diitt,  Miul 

■--"itt,iu.p.8a) 

toiuau,  uwlaiplSdlB  Iba  «plUiMapiteldL  It  Oomn  In  Hi*.  It 
«uiBttDiluudlDlSKS.iDiltlMnuepUntiatMcHn.Loddlga'!.  Smh 
%  Tlev  to  keq>  up  i  dliHDcUTV  chiinctcr  bvtwtn  Ibe  plut«  k«pt  In 
vn«.haQ«ef  uM  bot-faouffl»,  1X1  UboH  BTDwn  fn  tha  npvn  lUT.ve  dDDDt 
Oiliik  11  idTlHble  H>  Dult^r,  >D  cDUECtiaOL  aiitii;  ipKln  oT  geneni  oT  |g 
wbbcb  ttacni^orityuDfaDrdr,udcDDUucDiji|udeiiJi  but,botiuibci]lx,     ^l^ 


App.  i.  Hatf-hardy  Species  qfPteris  not  yet  introduced. 

P.Mimmi'D.'Dmf.D<m'tMm..\9.«X.),  ABixtiattaforniMWaU., 
bmnMlTeorNepal,  vhere  il  fDrnu  ui  eTernnnii  tne,  wJth  tbs  hihit  or 

■Dd|latnai;  «d  tbellowenniK-coloured.euh  fumlibniwlth  >• 
bnclts  «Unbine.    Tliliwauld  npw  to  bo  ■  lefr  detinble  ipH 

Blfbt  be  obtauied  froDll^  meDiiiarcna>.tecniDdEUon  wttb  hud;: 

F.  bBtaoUU  D.  Don  (Dd*-. 
WaU.,  A,  (tiiuiiuliin  D.  hnt 


1*^111^ 
liHI^j'^       "t 


»0,  DfliCIVDd^R^rK.p.  ]ta.),  Ii  ii  •maU.bumhed 
ooToi  (hnn^hL  la4liL  i«^bih1  puipllth  cvrollaL 
>»,  ADdrdmfdd  ftfinla  n*nt.,  mnd  our  Jlg.  914., 
I,  wlth  ^iliroiu,  UncoDhiteiCrenuMed  lcHTe«,  nod  rea 


□ 


PHYLLOTJOCJS  Sal.    Thb  Phyi.lodocb.    Lin.  Sytt.  Decindria 

Monogynia. 

UiMUcaUt».    Sil.  Pir.,  t,  Mj  D.  Don  In  BdlDli  New  PhiL  JouiD..  Julj,  ISM  [IDon-.  MIU.,  3.  f.  sa 

AmMrwK     ADdt6nioda.p.  t.1  MenriiUalp.  aaaTO,  StM*. 

Dtritaaett.    F»fliodoa,  In  inrthalagy,  wu  tbe  Dnme  d(  one  of  U»  nrn^  oT  Crrene,  diughler  < 


Dacription,  ^.     Smali  eva^reea  Rhrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of  Euiope, 
Aeia,  Hnd   North   America;  with  linear  leaves,  obtiue,  and  apreading;  aad 
dowera  tenninal,  BoliCary,  or  severel  together,  in  a  Eort  of  umbel. 
«.  1.  P.  rAxiFo^Li*  Sai.    The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 

IdMVtamm.    S.l.l>«..t.36i    DoD-.  Mill  a  ^  8SiL  ,       „       „,        .^„1  ^j   ... 

V»iw»ri.    Mennl.i.  c.mi~  »».  In  iin.  S«  TV™.,  m  p  ^7  .t  sn  (  t.  am/lk  Bmal  Bot.. 

riSo..  LaU.  Bal.  Cab.,  I.  Ifit.  i  ADdrtmodfl  enraie.  tm.  *., 

t  5.  1    A  WlfMll  PaU.  Fl.  Rott.,  p.  H.  L  7£.  f.  £.,    Lbi  Fl.  L 

Dan.,l.Sl.-,Bi1aaama.  rtllU.  %,  1.  p.  »3. 

TT7j»11.FLRo»,  l.7i.f.  2.;  Fl.Diui.,l.S7.i  QDieLSIH,». 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  vitb  denticulated  mar^DB. 

glanded.     S^ments  of  the  calvi  acuiniiute.     An- 

thera  one  third  of  the  length  of  tbe  Glaments.     Co- 

roUa    hlue  or  purple  {  red,   on   the  authority  of 

Purib,  in  the  ipecicB  as  fbund  in  North  America. 

ilMt  MUt.,  iu.  p.  B33.)      A  naUve  of  Europe. 

Ilorth  AineTica,  aod  Asia.   In  Europe :  in  Scotland 

on   dry  heatby  moors,   rare ;   near   Aviemore,   in 

Stratbspey,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Brown  of 

Perth;    in  the  Westem  leles  of   Shiant,      "   '*"" 

a  ihe 
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Dorth-west  coast  of  Labrador.  In  Asia :  on  the  mountains  of  Uda,  in  the 
north.  Cultivated  in  British  flardens,  in  moist  peaty  soil,  where  it  forms  a 
low,  traiiing,  evergreen  heath-iike  shnib. 

t^  2.  P.  fuPETRiFO^RMis  D.  Don.     The  Empetrum-lilce  Phyllodoce. 

Iden^eatkm.    D.  Doo.  io  BdfDbi  New  PhlL  Jouni.^uly,  ISSi;  DonlMiU.,&  gi^ 

StmomiMme.    MenzlMa  «mpetrifirmia  SmUk  In  Lim,  Soe.    TVww.,  10.  pi  £80. ; 

Hook.  BoL  Mag.,  t  817& 
BngraoimgB,    BoC.  Mag.,  t.  317& ;  and  our  fig.  91& 

Spec,  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  ynth  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles 
aggregate,  sparingly  glanded.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtuse.  Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
{DofCi  AfiU.y  iii.  p.  833.)  A  nadve  of  North  America ;  intro- 
duced  in  1810»  and  forming  a  low,  creeping,  heath-like  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  red 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Genus  XII. 


Lfn  lla..jLjiU 


DABCE^C/i4  D.  Don.    The  Dabcecia.   Lin,  Sj/sL   Octandria  Monogynia. 

IdemHfieaikm.    D.  Don  in  Edinh.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  17.  p.  I6a ;  Don*«  MilL,  a  pi  83& 
^fmoi^fmte».    frlca  apL  Lin. ;  Andr6meda  cpi  Lm. ;  Mensi^iaa  rp.  Jmu. 
jSerkiatiom.    D.  poliR»Iia  D.  Don  \»  called,  in  Ireland,  St  Dai)eoc*i  heath. 

Descripthn,  Spc.   Low,  heath-like,  evergreen,  shrubs,  nadves  o£  the  north  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

&  1.  D.  FOLiFO^LiA  D.  Don.    The  Poly-leaved  Daboecia. 


En0.Bot.,tSSu; 

7te2a'TO?if5Ua^AlM.  AiuC^Mm*.,  V^ is^FL  Ssb.,  pL73u.;'"Vaoc!nium'ciutUiSricum  Hmi».  FL 
Amgl,  ed.  L  pL  liS.,  PeUo.   Goz.t  tl.  f.  4  ;   Iriah   Whorta,  CanUbrian   Heath,  St   Daheoc's 
Heath. 
Emgraving».    Eng.  Bot,  t.  SS. ;  PetiT.  Gaa.,  87.  t  4. ;  9weet*a  Brit  FL.Oard.,  Sl  1. 1  276L :  and  Odr 
jlgs  917,  91& 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.    A  bushy  evergreeo   shrub,   1  ft.  to   2h.  high.     Leaves 

eilipdc,  ilat,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath.     Flowers  purple»  in 

917  terminal  racemes.   (DotCs  J^ill.,  iii.  p. 

833.)      A  native  of  Ireland  and  tbe 

Pyrenees.     In  Ireland,  it  is  very  abun- 

dant,on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry 

heaths  all  over  Cunnemara ;  and,  in 

Mayo,  as  far  north  as  the  mountain 

called  Croagh  Patrick.  (J.  T.  Mackay^ 

Mag.  of  Nat,  Hut.y  vol.  iv.  p.   167.) 

It  is,  besides,  "  found  on  the  Western 

Pyrenees,  and  at  Aryou."  (/rf.)  Culti-        ^.^ 

vated  in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty 
soil.  This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  commonlv  introduced  into 
heatheries,  as  closely  resembling  hardy  low-growing  heaths  in  their  foliage 
and  general  habit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than  almost  any  other 
heaths,  and  the  leaves,  singly,  are  also  larger. 

Varieft/. 

j^  D.  p.  2  Jiore  dibo  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  276.  —  A  variety 
with  white  flowers,  which  was  discovered  in  Cunnemara,  in  1820, 
growing  along  with  the  common  variety.  (Mag.  ofNat.  Hist.^  vol.  iv. 
n.  167.)  There  are  plants  in  Knigbt*s  Exotic  Nursery,  Kiflg's 
Koad ;  and  in  other  nurseries. 


EKJCA^CEJS.       ^RBUTUli. 


HS 


^RBUTUS  Camer.     Thb  Akbutus,  im-  STSAWSBXJtY  TnES.   lAn.  Sy$t. 

Dec&ndria  Monog^nia. 

MdtnUllallaK.  Ctma.  Eplt,  p.  163,  j  Otena.  Fruct.,S9,;  Touni.  1nK.,m;  Juk  G«.,  180.;  H.  B 

ttKuntll  NoT.  Osn.  AIUI.,  &  |k  £79.  i  Aduii.  Fim.  ,  DDn'<  MiU.,  i  ^  tlJ4. 
W^^minma.    ^mMcbnc   Cliii.  ;  .('rtiuUli  ip.  Lin.  On,  Na  TSOl,   ai*rad.  fln,,  TSa  i    Arinuitei 

Fr.  i  SuHlbHn,  G<r. ;  AUmuo,  iuU. 
Deritaltim.    Fnni  or  boii,  wiMiUat  buib,  Cdtlc  ;  In  iiUuih»  to  Uie  ualac  qanlllir  al  ttac  ftulE. 

ZhtcnpUon,  SfC.  Robusl:  evergreen  shnibs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Narth  and  Soulh  Americu ;  aad,  in  Britiah  gardena,  considered  aa 
ooine  of  the  moBt  omamentBl  of  hardy  evergreen  BhruM.     They  are  of  easy 


culture,  in  sand;  loam,  or  loan  and  peat;  and  thev  are  readity  propagated, 
llie  common  kiads  bv  layers,  cuttingB,  or  Beeds,  and  the  rarer  and  tenderer 
BortB  by  graftingon  those  that  are  more  common  and  hHrdy.  All  the  apccies 
have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tingcd  wiih  red.  Planta,  in  Biitiah  nurseries, 
are  from  ftf.  to  2i,  M.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  greeo- 
house  plauts. 

«  t   \.  A.  ITvxDO  L.     The  Uoedo  Arbutua,  or  SlraviberTy  TVec. 
IdaitlflaUiai.    Lln.  Sp.,S6&. :  MIU.  Icoa.,t.i8.;  Cam.  EplL,  Iffil.  i  BiircLIcoiL,t.E;t.)  Eng.BM., 

tSSTT.  i  Dm^tHUL.&^lM,)  EDg,  FIm,!.p.£it.;  Fl  Hlb.pL  1«£. 
T>iiriii»ipii   L'Aitou>l(rainuiiun,ArtKHul«ilBFrr<nta,iirF»liiH'  en  Aitire,  Fr. ;  Enlbccrtutli* 

BaulbRn,   aer. ;  Kanul,  lltd.  Orte*. 
BntnriKfi.    HIIL  lcLMj  Bunllc.,  LS74i  Ea(.  BaL,LS3T7i  udDurA.algL 
Spec.  Char.,iic.   Arboreous.   Brancbleta  clothed  with  glandulHr  hairs.    Leavea 

oblong-lanceolate,    glabrous,   lerrulated.      Flowers   nodding.      Peduncles 

smooui.    {Don'i  Mtf.,  iii.  p.  834.) 

A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as 

of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  and  of 

Asia,  in  Palesdne,  and  many  other 

partti.     It  is  also  Ibund  in  tne  west 

of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 

near  the  Leke  of  Killamey,  on  bRT- 

ren    limestone    rocks,   wnere    tfae 

country  people  cat  tfae  fruit. 
VarUHti.     The  foUowing  forms  of  thia 

speciea are given in  Viaa'eMiller,Md 

are  to  be  procured  iu  the  principal  , 

Londoa  nurseries.  j 

■  I  A.  U.  I  iAu  Ait.  Hort.  \ 

Kew.,  ii.  p..71.  —  Flowers 

wfaite.    This  is  ifae  commoo 

sort,  raised  in  nurseriea  by 

Beed.     The  flowera  are  acmetinies  of  a  greenish  or  yellowiBh-whit^ 

and  sometimes  reddish.    The  colour  of  the  truit  also  vBries  in  a 

mt  A.  U.  2  riin- Ait,  Hort,  Kew.,  ii.p.  71.  — FlowerBreddish.   ThU  is 

the  haudsomest  variety  in  cultivation.     It  ia  commonly  propagated 

by  layera,  by  cuttinga,  or  by  grafUng  on  the  Bpeciea.     Mackay  men- 

tions  a  single  tree  of  this  variety  near  the  enCrance  vo  Glengariff; 

*      growing  on  red  alate. 

•  A.  \3.Splenut  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii  p.  71.  — Flowera  aemidouble. 

■  A.  U.  4  itAuupitaiui.  —  Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  iiumber  (5) 

of  sc^enta  conatant  to  the  carolla  of  ihe  speciee. 

■  A.  U.  5  mlegrifd&u.  ~~  Leaves  entire.  {Siiiu  Bal.  Mag.,  t.  »319.) 
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m  A.  U.  6  critput.  —  LesTes  curled  and  ciit. 
a  A.  U.  7  Eo&cifo&ut.  —  hettves  narrow. 

Dacripiion,  /jrc.  The  comniOD  arbutiis  will  grow  to  the  beigfat  of  20  ft.  or 
30  ft. ;  buty  unless  pruned  to  a  sinfle  stem,  it  assumes  more  the  characrter  of  a 
huge  bush  than  that  of  a  regular-neaded  tree.  When  it  is  pruned,  howerer, 
it  forma  a  small,  picturesque^ieaded,  erergreen  tree  of  great  beautjy  at  every 
season  of  the  year ;  and  particularlj  so  in  autumn,  when  tt  is  covered  witfa  its 
white  bell-sfaaped  flowers,  wfaich  are  slig^tly  tinged  with  pink,  intermized  with 
its  large  strawberry-like  fruit,  which  is  12  months  before  it  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  whicfa  ts,  tfaerefore,  seen  on  tfae  tree  at  tfae  same  time  as .  tne  flower. 
Smith  says  tfaat  the  fhiit  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  eatable  in  England ;  but  that 
in  the  Levant  it  is  said  to  be  much  larger  and  more  agreeable»  as  well  as  more 
wholesome.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  bark  is  very  remarkable  in  tfais  and  some 
otfaer  species  of  ^l^rbutus.  Tfae  rate  of  growtfa  of  the  tree,  when  young,  and 
properly  treated,  will  average  1  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years ;  and  the  plant 
is  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography.  Tfae  arbutus  is  a  native  of  tfae  soutfa  of  Europe,  also  of 
varous  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  about  Mount  Atlas'  and  Algiers;  and 
it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Italy,  in  the  woods  of  tfae  Apenninea.  In 
France,  it  grows  as  fer  nortfa  as  iat.  5€^ ;  but  it  re(|uires  protection,  in  the 
winter,  in  the  neigfabourfaood  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  one  of  tfae  doubtfid 
natives^  for,  tfaou^  it  seems  to  be  perfecdy  naturalised  in  tfae  soutfa  of  Ire- 
land,  it  is,  as  we  faave  seen  (p.  34.),  considered  by  many  as  having  been  intro- 
duced  tbere.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  our  indigenous  flora,  however,  fed 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Babington,  a  writer  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hist^ 
says,  —  "  It  has  been  doubted,  if  **  ^'itiutus  rTnedo  "is  ind%enous  at  Kil- 
larney ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  it  possibie  for  any  person,  wfao  has  obaerved  it 
on  the  spoty  to  believe  it  to  have  been  *  introduced  by  tfae  monks  of  Mucroas 
Abbey,*  wfaicfa  is  tfae  tfaeory  of  the  scepUcal.  It  grows  in  several  isolated 
spots,  fiur  up  the  mountains,  and  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  s^rin^^ig  from 
tbe  crevices  of  rock  on  the  islets  of  tfae  upper  lake.  M^  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  truly  an  aboriginal  native  of  tfaat  country.  The  firuit  is  excellent,"  [!]  ( Vol. 
ix.  p.  245.)  Mr.  J.  Drunmiond,  in  Maekay's  Flora  Hibentica,  says  that  it  is 
certainly  indigenous. 

History.  The  arbutus  was  known  to  the  Oreeks  and  Romans;  but, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  held  in  mucfa  esteem ;  for,  as  the  spedfic  name 
implies,  he  adds,  tfae  fruit  was  considered  so  bitter,  tfaat  only  one  of  it  could 
be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  bowever,  that  it  was  an  ardcle  of 
food,  in  the  early  ages,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  since  in  tfaese  countries,  and 
also  in  Spain,  as  well  as  about  Kiilarney,  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  eaten  by  the 
common  people.  Virgil  recommends  the  young  sfaoots  as  winter  food  for 
young  goats,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  praises  the  tree  for  its  shade; 
and  Ovid  celebrates  its  loads  of  *'  blushing  firuit.  It  h  spoken  of  by  Gerard 
as,  in  fais  time,  growing  only  in  some  few  gardens  in  England.  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  various  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who  have  been  charmed 
with  its  beauty.  Among  others,  Mrs.  Barbaulcl,  in  her  poem  entitled  Corsica, 
written  in  1769,  gives  the  foilowing  description  of  its  appearance  in  tbat  bland 
in  a  wild  state :  — 

«  While.  glowing  brlght 

Beneath  the  varioiu  ibbage,  wiloly  ipreads 
Tbe  arbutut,  and  reara  his  scarlet  firuit 
Luxuriant  mantling  o*er  the  craggy  «teept.** 

And  Miss  Twamley  has  the  foUowing  lines  on  this  tree  in  her  Romance  of 
Nature  published  in  1836. 

**  See,  lilce  a  ladye  in  a  festal  gari),  • 

How  gaily  deck'd  ahe  waita  the  Christmas  time! 
Her  robe  of  living  emerald,  that  wavei 
And,  ■bining,  nutlet  in  the  frost-bright  air, 
It  garlanded  with  bunches  of  small  flowert, .— 
Small  iMllrshaped  flowera,  each  of  an  orient  pearl 
Most  delicately  modeled,  and  just  tinged 
With  faintest  yellow»  as  if,  lit  within, 
Tbere  hung  a  fidry  torch  in  each  lamp-flowcr." 
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Properbet  tmd  Uiet.  A  BUgAr  aod  b  very  good  ipirit  have  beeo  extrected 
rroni  the  fruit  ia  Spain,  oaA  a  wine  in  (>>nica:  but,  in  Britain,  the  sole 
uae  of  the  plant  is  as  an  omamental  evergreea  Bhnib  or  low  tree.  lu  the 
ndgbtjoiirliooii  of  Algiers  it  forma  hedgcB ;  ancl  there,  iD  Oreece,  and  also 
in  Mpain,  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners ;  and  the  chorcoal  tnade  from  the  wood 
ta  highly  valued.  The  wood  is  whitc,  hard,  and  heavy,  but  brittle,  aud  with 
little  elnsticity.  The  durabiUtjr  aiid  abundaDce  of  its  shining  creen  foliage ; 
the  l>rowniih  red  colour  of  its  young  shoots;  thc  waxy  and  d^icate  appear- 
ance  of  itB  llowerB,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  at  a  season  when  most 
plantB  are  b^naing  to  shed  their  leaves ;  and  the  Bplendour  of  ita  fhiit, 
which,  as  before  observed,  is  inCermiied  witfa  the  flowers,  and  oflen  remuna 
on  all  tbe  winter ;  ren^ler  it  a  moBt  desirable  plHDt.  In  ornamentBl  plantadonH, 
the  pink-flowered  variety  deservea  the  preference,  not  onty  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  it^  flowers,  but  t>ecauBe  the  young  shootB  and  the  ncrres  of  tbe 
leaves  pBrtake  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Stil,  Siliiaiioti,  ^c,  The  common  srbutus  will  thrive  in  an;  tolerably  Iree 
soil;  though  it  eeems  to  grow  lastest,  and  attun  the  lar^t  uze,  in  deep 
sandy  losm.  It  will  grow  either  in  open  or  sheltered  situationB,  but  does  not 
tbrive  under  the  Bhade  of  trees.  The  species  u  readily  propanited  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  tne  pulp  of  the 
fniit,  in  pots  of  ligbt,  rich,  sandy  soil,  or  hcath  moutd,  and  then  placed  in  the 
sbade,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  do  not  generally  flower  till  5  or  6  years  old.  The  double,  and  the 
■carlet-flowered,  and  atl  the  other  voriedes,  are  propegated  by  loyerB ;  or  by 
cuttmgs  of  the  wood  in  a  growing  stat«^  taken  off  m  July,  and  treated  like 
cultings  of  heath. 

hlBhi  ADdlt  UMUiJlTtitAb,  grfalvhn',  nt  *  snt  numbn- of  plKb  wLthln  Qie  eudb  diAjknce  of  Ibe 
mctnni^  In  tfa«  Hllt^Dd  Nunetj  Uli  l^ft.  hlfh,  ■»!  tbe  dlineter  of  the  hHdliUft.  la 
Ut*  audni  of  tfae  tlonkcullunl  aodetir,  Mid  in  the  ■rtnreaini  or  Hewi  LaiUI(a,  pluu,  10  rwi 
flmattt,  hinnttiiilwd  tht  he%hl  of  idh.  In  ScMtiiid,  In  AinlUiLre,  it  Culle  HalninL^tb  Uft 
Mtb.  In  InlaDd,  od  the  lower  teke  of  KIUaineT,  ■  tm,  «  lui*  buih,  wu  3t  It  In  dlanKlei  Ih 
ISOE 1  OM  ■■  Fowei^  CouR  l>  equolli  brn  i  inil  ■  liidlir  one  alMed  u  NtinowB  Hount  Kfnocdir, 
bnt  wn  »k»n  dowv  In  ISHi  at  Hom  Pirll,  Csrk,  It  ta  Klt  hlita,  Ihe  dluBeUT  oT  thi  Inuik 
Sft.  3in.,  ■nd  o(  tbe  be^d  SM  ft.  The  nrlce o(  idant^,  In  tbe  Loodon  ■unericL  li  ftnB  6A  ta  Ijl 
■Kh,  KeofdlTH  to  Ihe  ille,  «  ItOB  11. 7i.fU.tcSil5i.pei  hundred  i  lod  the  Hiulel.Bowei*d 

Smib.lHHifea] 


li  St^BiL  u  p^nL"'AV  BcJlvrrier,' uid  U  Vr^"\<trk,  both  tbe'ipeela  ■■ 


i  m  i.  A.  ht'brida  Ker,     The  hybrid  Arbutus,  or  Slrawberry  Tree. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Branchlets  pilose.     Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Panicle  terminal,  pendulous,  downy.      Flowers  wbite.      Calyx  glabrous. 
(Don't  MUI.,  iii.  p.  634^)    Apparently  a 
hybrid  tietween   A.   IPnoAo,  and  A.  Aa' 
diichne.     It  has  l)een  cultivated  in  British 
gardenB  ever  since  the  conunenceroent  of  ^ 
the  prcsent  cencury,  and  ia  believed  to  -^ 
have  t>een  ori^ated  in  the  Fulhant  Nur-   i 
aery,  where  there  were,  till  iately,  sonie  of  "! 
the  largest  specimens  in  the  neiEtibourhood 
of  London,  and  wherc  there  is  still  one, 

about  £0  years  planted,  which  is  nearly  S 

iO  ft.  higb.     This  Bpccics  grows  os  rapidly  J 

aB  the  A.  {/'nedo,  forms  fully  as  large  a  * 

tree,  is  more  beautirul  in  its  flowerswhich 
are  in  larger   panicles,  and  is  nearly  as 

hardy.     It  flowers  rreely,  and  sometimes  twars  fruit,  but  ia  gencrally  pro- 
|iag^ted  by  graftlng.     Phuits  in  the  garden  of  the  Lonilon   Horticultural 
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Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  sre  I9ft.  higfa,  after 
baTing  been  10  years  planted. 

Variety, 

1  B  A.  A.  2  MUUn  {A.  MiUeri  Mayes  in  West  of  Engbind  Joum.  of  Science 
and  Lit.»  Jan.  1835;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xL  p.  859.)  was  raised  from 
seed  in  the  Bristol  Nuraery,  from  the  Bcariet-flowered  variety  of 
A,  {Tnedo  and  A,  ilndracbne.  Tbe  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pink, 
the  leaves  are  iarge,  and  tbd  pbint  vigorous. 

t  3.  A.  ^NDRA^CHNB  L.    Thc  Andrachne  ArbutuSy  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Idemtffkalkm.    Llo.  9^,  56&:   Ebret  Act  AngL.  57.  pi  114.  t6L;   Ker  Bot.  R«fr,  t  lU;  Sta» 
Bot  lfi«.,  1 9081  j  Doo*»  MUL,  3.  p.  83*.        _  „.  .  ,        .«      m^^^^  u^ 

Tkeair.,  M90.,  tC   Thto  U  the  Adncfan«  of  TheophraMoi ;  umI  It  ia  called  AdnchU  ia  nuMieni 

Oraek. 
JSmgramima.    Ehret  Aot  AngL,  57.  t  &  i  Bot  R««.,  t  lUL ;   Bot  MiW.,  t  «084. ;   P«k.  Thertr.. 

llBa  f.  S. ;  aod  tbe  plate  io  our  lut  Vobinie. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntxsh,  entire  In  some,  a  little  serrated  in 
otbers,  glabrous.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  dothed  with  viscid  down.  Flow- 
ers  greenish  white.  Fruit  like  that  of  il.  LTnedo.  {DofCs  Mia.,m.  p.384.) 
A  native  <^  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tauria. 

Varieties. 

Tournefort  enumerates  tbree  varieties,  which  he  observed 
in  theLevant:*- 

1.  With  serrated  leaves; 

2.  With  a  large  oblong  fruit ; 

3.  With  large  compressed  fruit :  but  there  is  ouly  tbe 

foliowing  variety,  which  is  probably  the  first  of  those 
mentioned  by  Toumefort,  in  British  nurseries :  — 


ciee.    Tbe  flowen  Mre  yeilowisb,  and  diyogcd  in  terminal  diutexs. 

It  ic  cuttivated  in  Britiah  gardens ;  but  it  is  not  luaown  when,  or  ^^  . 

Aroin  what  oouotry,  It  wai  lotroduced.  vZ  I 

Description.  This  ^cies  difiers  from  the  common  aibutus  in  having  mucfa 
longer  leaves,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  ail,  ser- 
rat&i,  and  polished ;  but  the  outer  bark  cracks,  and  peels  off  in  very  thin  papery 
layers,  annually.  By  this  feature  alone  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  tbe 
common  arbutus.  The  flowers  resemble  tbose  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the 
fruit  is  ovaly  with  flat  seeds ;  whereas  in  the  common  sort  tbe  seeds  are 
pointed  and  ancular.  The  plants,  when  young,  are  somewhat  tender ;  but,  if 
Kept  in  pots  tilT  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  before  they  are  planted  out,  they  will  endure 
the  winters  in  the  neighbourbood  of  London  without  any  protection ;  and 
will  grow  neariy  as  rapidly  as  the  common  arbutus,  becoming  eventually 
much  larger  and  finer  trees. 

Geography.  The  il^^rbutus  .indrachne  is  most  abundant  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Archipeiago, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  Antiocb;  also  on  Mount 
Olympus,  about  Smyma,  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Syria.  It  is  found  in 
some  places  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Histortf.  The  tree  abounds  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Tbeophrastus 
and  other  writers  under  the  name  of  Adrachne.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Adrachne  produces  the  best  fruit  on  Mount  Heiicon.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamely  it  is  stated  that  the  translators  of  Pausanias  have  confounded  two 
names,  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  two  plants  quite  difierent :  Adrachne, 
which  is  the  species  of  J^rbutus  now  before  us;  and  Andrachne,  the  Portulaca  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  modern  Ver^mca  Bcccabunga,  Clusius,  J.  Bauhin,  Ray, 
and  Toumefort  recognised  this  diflerence,  and  spelt  the  word  accordingly ;  but 
Linna*us  paid  no  attcntion  to  it.  Theophrastus  says  that  thc  Adrachoc  is  a 
tree  of  wnich  thc  lcavcs  at  tlie  extromitics  of  thc  branches  are  always  green ; 
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and  that  its  wood  is  employed  for  niaking  tools  for  the  weaver,  and  spindles 
for  the  women.  Piiny  says  that  the  Adrachne  reeembles  the  Unedo ;  and 
Adrachla  is  the  vulgar  name  for  this  species  of  ^l^rbutiis  throuehout  Greecc, 
at  the  present  day,  as  indicated  in  the  synonymes  above.  This  species  was 
iirst  brought  to  England  from  Smyma  in  1724,  and  cultivated  at  Eltliam  by 
Dr.  Sherard ;  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  sent  from  London  to  Paris ;  and 
it  is  now  frequent  m  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  capitals :  in 
the  environs  of  London,  as  a  shrub  or  low  tree  in  the  open  ground ;  and  about 
Paris,  as  a  conservatory  plant  for  training  against  a  wall,  and  protecting  in 
winter.  In  Sniith's  Correspondence  oflAnnanu,  it  is  stated  that  the  J'T\mtu8 
ilndrachne  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  Dr.  FothergiiPs  garden 
at  Ham  House,  in  Essex^  in  May,  1766.  The  plant  tbere  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Aleppo,  in  1756.  Afler 
Dr.  Fothergiirs  death,  the  plant  was  sold  by  auction,  m  August,  1781,  for 
53/.  11«.  It  was  purchased  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up 
into  scions  for  grtuting  on  the  common  ^'rbutus.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  tree 
fully  twice  as  largR  as  that  at  Ham  House,  which  was  long  the  boast  of  tbe 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  was  kiiled  by  the  cold  winter  of  1796. 

Propertieg  and  Utes,  In  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  useful  purposes.  The  tree  was  so 
abundant  in  the  nei^hbourhood  of  Aleppo,  that,  in  RusselPs  time,  it  supplied 
nearly  half  the  fuel  m  the  city.  In  Bntain,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  omamental  tree;  and  there  are  few  evergreens  which  can  be  com- 
pared  with  it  for  the  beauty  and  varied  disposition  of  its  foliage,  and  the  sin- 
gularity  of  the  bark  of  its  tmnk,  which  annually  presents  a  new  and  smooth 
surface  to  the  eye. 

SoU^  Sluation^  4rc,  A  free  sandy  loam,  kept  rather  moist,  seems  to  suit 
this  tiee  where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  it :  for  example,  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  London ;  but  farther  north,  a  dry  soil  will  be  found  preferable,  m  order 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  stimulated  to  make  more  wood  than  it  can  thoroughly 
ripen.  The  situation  should  always  be  sheltered,  though  not  shaded  by  other 
trees.  In  a  gardenesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
tmnk  and  branches  of^the  andrachne  willbebest  observed;  but,  if  planted  in 
picturesque  masses  in  a  shmbberv,  its  forms  and  foliage  will  harmonise  very 
weli  with  those  of  other  species  of  A^vbutus,  and  of  the  larger  JSricacese. 

SiatiiticK,  In  Uie  en?iroiu  of  London  therc  «re  planU  of  ifrbufcua  ilndricbne,  m  fUndazda, 
flrom  8  ft.  to  10  fL  hlgh :  one  in  the  Hackney  >rboretum,  IS  ft.  high ;  and  onc  in  the  Cbelcea 
Botanic  Garden  12  ft  high :  there  are  alw  planU  at  White  Knighti,  13  ft.  higb,  with  hcads  15  ft.  hi 
diameter.  There  isa  tree  of  thtt  •pcdes  in  the  Edinburgh  New  BotanicQarden,  which  was  rc. 
rooved  thlther  flrom  the  old  one  in  1S22,  whcn  it  wa«  JSft.  in  heigfat,  with  a  stem  10|in.  in  diameter, 
at  1  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  We  have  received  noticei  of  seTcral  otner  large  specimens :  bu^  as  A. 
hf  brida  retembl»  A.  Jndrftchne  in  gencral  appearance,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  casting  it«  Itark, 
we  belierethat  fpecies  to  have  becn  fteijuently  mistaken  for  the  Orientiilone  in  some  of  the  accounts 
Ihat  have  been  sent  us,  ftom  the  rapid  growth  attributed  to  the  trees.  Fxioe  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nuneries,  is  ftom  S$.6ti.toS$.  each. 

*  4.  A.  PROCE^RA  Douglat^     The  tall  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Trec, 

Identificatiom.    LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  lo!3. 
Emgraoing.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1573. 

iS^ec.  Char,f  ^c,  A  robust  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
woody  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1827.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance  to  A,  .^ndrichne,  but  differs  from  it  altogether  in  the  form  and 
serratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  are  of  a  delicate  greenish  white.  Till  the  plant  is  3  or  4  years 
old,  it  requires  protection  during  winter ;  and  it  will  probably  be  foimd  ad- 
visable,  in  most  situations  north  of  London,  to  train  it  to  a  wall.  There  is 
a  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Socicty,  which 
has  stood  there  since  1830,  and  has  grown  as  high  as  the  wall.  In  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  this  specics  appears  to  grow  witn  greatcr  rapidity  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  thc  conmion  s(>c- 
cics;   and  plants  arc  Is.  6d.  cach. 
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^5,  A.  TOMBNTO^A  Purtk.  The  downy  AibutaBfOr  Sirawbeny  Tree» 

Uent^letUttM.  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sapt,  1.  pi  S88. ;  Hook.  Bot  Hag.,  t.  3890. ;  HooluTL  Ancr.  aod  E^ 

Bot..  m  r.  1. ;  Doii*t  MilL,  &,  p.  835. 
SviMMym^.    Jrctottiphyloi  toment^w  UmdL  Bot.  Reg.,  t  I79I. 
Engravmg^.    Bot  Bug.,  t  am ;  Hook.  FL  Aaer.,  aiMt  Exot  Bot,  198.,  f.  1. ;  Bot  R«g.,  1 179t 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Shnibby.  The  wfaole  plant,  except  the  fiowers,  downy 
while  youn^.  Bninches  hispid.  Leaves  with  sbort  and  hispid  petioies, 
midribs  hispid,  and  disks  oval,  acnte,  subcordate  at  the  base,  and  clotned  with 
white  tomeotum  beneatb.  Plowera  bracteated,  disposed  in  somewhat 
headed  racemes,  that  are  azillary,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  cam- 
panuhitely  pitcher-shaped,  pure  white.  {Don*t  MUl,y  iiu  p.  835.)  A  natiTe 
of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzi^ 
and  aiso  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  introduced  in  1826.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  its  copious  evergreen  foliage  and  showy  flowers, 
which  appear  in  profusion  in  a  green-house  in  December,  and  in  the  open 
air  in  March.  I^iants  have  been  kept  in  the  open  ur  in  the  garden  of 
WiUiam  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  since  1831. 

Variettf, 

mA.t.2  nuda  Hook.  et  Amott  in  Beech.  Voy. PtBot,144<., Hook.FL  Bor. 
Amer,  2. 1. 129.  f.  4. — The  plant  isquite  destituteof  long  stiffhairs. 
{D<m*s  MUI.,  iii.  p.  835.) 

m  6.  A,  DENsiPLO^RA  H.  B.  ct  Kunth.    The  densely  flowered  Arbutus,  ar 

Strawberrtf  Tree. 

Idemifieatkm.    H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nor.  Oen.  Amer.,  ap.SS0.tS6a;  Don*i  MjIL,  &  |x  835. 
SmgrapH^.    H.  B.  et  Kunth  Not.  Oen.  Aiaer.,  i  p.  tSa  t  dSa 


Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.  Branches  angular,  pilose.  Leaves  4 — 5  inches  lon^  ;  tbeir 
petioies  long,  pilose ;  their  disks  oblong,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  conaceous, 
glabrous  above,  and  shining  beneath,  cTothed  with  brown-dnged  down,  and 
the  middle  nerve  with  long  rusty-hued  hairs.  Flowers  crowded,  disposed 
in  panicles  that  are  terroinid  and  composed  of  approximate  racemes.  redi- 
cels  fumished  with  3  bracteas  at  the  base.  Goroha  oval,  white.  Filaments 
dilated  and  pilose  at  the  base.  (DonU  MUl.^  iii.  p.  835.>  A  native  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eastem  declivities  between  La  Flata  and  XaJapa ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  i%.     It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  h!rhiUu$  not  yet  itUroduced. 

A  \aurifblia  Lin.  Sytt.,  407.,  SuppL,  838.,  u  a  native  of  North  America,  bot  of  vbai  part  i» 
unknown,  as  Mr.  G.  Don  could  flnd  nothing  reipecting  it  in  the  LinniMui  herlMrium. 

K,Menx»hiiFur»hFLAmer.8ept.,\.i^^^~  -    -     

leaves  broad-OTal,  quite  entire«  glabrous,  peUol 
and  denie.   It  ii  a  native  of  the  north-weft  coatt 

A.  cordifolia ;  ifrctoatftphrloa  cordifhtia  LindL  Bat.  Bq[.,  Sept  1835;  watdiacoveredby  Mr. 
on  the  north-weit  coaat  of  America. 

A.  gloAca ;  ilrctoft&phylof  gla6ca  Limdi.,  L  c ;  diacovered  in  Canfomia  by  tbe  unfortunale  Doqglat. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  ofA^rbutus* 

A.  canori6nm  Laro.  Dict,  voL  1.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1577.,  and  our 
Jlg.  9SS.,  is  a  native  of  the  Canaij  Ittenda,  with  oblong.lanoe<riate 
aerrated  leayec,  glauooua  beneath  :  and  gieenifh  white  flowen,  on 
hiipid  paniclei.  It  hai  been  in  cuttivatioQ  in  Britiah  green-houaea 
and  cold-pits  ainoe  1796 :  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  and,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would  ttand  againat  a  cooaervatiTe  wall  with 
tbe  usual  protection. 

A.  peticiarii  H.  B.  et  Runth  ia  a  tree,  a  natlTe  of  Mexico,  on 
mountains,  where  it  atuins  a  large  sisei  The  leaves  are  S  or  3|  In. 
long. 

A.  /ikrent  Hook.  et  Am.  is  a  low.growing  ahrub  a  native  of 
Chili,  about  Concepcion.  The  Ihiit  is  a  reddish  brown  berry, 
wbich,  when  eaten,  is  said  to  cause  delirium. 

A.  xalaphult  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  and  A.  m&Oit  H.  B.  et  Kunth, 
which  are  natives  of  Mexioo ;  and  A.  lerrmginea  Lin.  Syst,  «a, 
which  is  a  native  of  New  Oranada,  are  doseribed  in  Don'8  MUler  as 
trees  j  but  they  have  not  yet  t)een  Introduocd. 
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Genus  XIV. 


y|R0TO8TA'PHYLOS  Adajts.    Thb  Bearberry.     Lm.  Sysf.  Decdndria 

MoDog^nia. 

MenHfitatloH.    Oall.  Adanc  Fam. ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gcn.  Amer.,  a  p.  £77. ;  Spreng.  S^t.,  9. 

&rium^m«ff.    UVa.tirBi  DodL,  Tbifrti. :  Jrbutua  sp.  Xi». 
Deripation.    From  arktas,  a  bcar,  waattapkiUe,  a  grape. 

Description,    Evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  and 
South  America. 

t..  l,  A,  ITvA-u^RSi  Spreng,     The  common  Bearberry. 


t  &  r.  a,  fVoodv.  Med.  Bot., 
194  t.7a,  fV.  Uan.,  t.ss ,  luacitw^  t.  d9ii.,  5m/M  Aiw.  ifot.,  7\*. ;  yfl' rbutus  Auxifblia  Stokes  Bot., 
509l  ;  U'va.6r<i  fruxifblia  Sat.  in  Grau*s  Arr.,  2.  p.  400l  ;  BeBrberriet,  and  Bear.whortle-berric», 
Bng. ;  Barentrmube,  or  Barenbecre.  Ger. ;  Bcerenduuif,  Dutck. ;  la  Baiseroie,  ^r. :  Uva  d'Orso, 
It3. ;  Uva  de  OtOjSpan. ;  Uva  de  Urto,  Port ;  and  Uva.uni  in  the  vorlct  of  most  oid  botanists. 
Engravbtgs.  Lin.  Fl.  Lappi,  Na  162.  t.  6.  f.  & :  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  191 1  70. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  33l  ; 
BlMikw.,  t  599. ;  EngL  Bot,  t  714. ;  Schmidt  Baum ,  t  1S8. ;  and  our  flg.  9iS. 

Spec,  Ckar,^  ^c,  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  permanent,  obovate»  quite 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  fasciculate.  Drupe5-celled.  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  common  box.  Flowers  pale  red, 
or  white  with  a  red  mouth,growing  in  small  clusters 
at  the  extreroities  of  the  branches.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America, 
m  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  in  mountains  and 
rocky  situations  of  Canada  and  New  England,  and 
in  the  Island  of  Unalascha.     It  is  abundant  on  the  ^K^^     .^^ 

continent  of  Europe;  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden,  ■ffiM  ^%i7^ 

Denmark,  and  most  parts  of  the  north;  also  in  ^^^x^ 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Carniola,  Dauphin^,  Savoy,  ^^  ^^ 
Siberia,  kc,  With  us,  it  is  common  upon  dry,  heathy,  mountainous,  and 
rocky  places,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland; 
also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales;  flowcring  in  May  and  June; 
and  producing  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September.  The  berries 
are  filled  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp,  and  serve  as  food  for  grouse  and 
other  birds  in  Britain ;  and,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  tney  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  phint  is  powerfully  astrin- 
^ent :  it  abounds  in  the  tannin  principle ;  and,  both  in  Sweden  and  America, 
it  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  it  an  ash-grey  coiour.  It 
is  also  prescribed  by  rural  practidoners  in  nephritic  complaints ;  and,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  smoked  by  the  Indians'  as  a  febrifuge.  In 
British  gardens,  it  finds  a  place  among  other  peat-earth  plants ;  and,  though 
a  native  of  cold  and  elevated  regions,  it  thrives  well  in  peat,  kept  moist,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

Jk  2.  A,  ALPf  NA  Spreng,    The  Alpine  Bearberry. 

Identificaiion.    Fpreng.  Svtt.,  8.  p.  Sf<7. ;  Don's  Hlll^  3.  p.  836. 

Sgnomme,      il^rbutut  alplna  LM.  Sp.,  566.,  (Ed.  Fi.  JDan.,  73L,  SmitA  Engl.  Bot,  1 2030.,  Lighif. 

FL  Scot,,  ilS.  1 11.  f.  a.  b. 
EMgrasings.    EngL  Bot,  t  S03a  ;  Lightf.  Fl.  Scot,  215.  t.  U.  f.  a.  b. 

Spec.  Chcnr,,  Sfc.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated^deptduous.  Bacemes  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  fiowers 
grow  in  reflexed  raceraes,  and  are  pure  white.  The  berries  are  black  when 
ripe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  black 
currants,  but  more  mawkish ;  insomuch»  that  Linnteus  says  the  Laplanders 
will  scarcely  eat  them.     Haller,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  flavour  not 
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unpleasant.  (Don*s  MUi.y  iii.  p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  natiye  of  Den- 
mark,  Switzerland,  Dauphin^,  Savoy,  Siberia,  8lc.  Found  wQd  in  many 
places  of  the  Iliglilands  of  Scotland,  in  dry  barren  moors.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  says  Linnseus,  in  all  the  Lapland  alps,  in  Dalecariia,  from  their 
tops  to  their  bases,  round  the  White  Sea,  especially  in  very  sandy  plaoes. 
It  is  also  found  in  Canada,  and  the  more  northem  parts  of  America, 
inthe  Aleutian  Isles,  &c.  In  British  iprdens,  it  haa  lons  becxi  a  (aToarite 
peat-earth  tndlin^  shrub,  requiring  an  airy  situation.  It  does  not  thrive  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  nor  where  it  is  much  sheltered;  but, 
either  on  rockwork,  in  beds  of  dry  peat,  or  in  moist  peat,  it  grows  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  occasionally  ripens  fruit. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  qf  Krctostiphylos  notyet  introdtuxd, 

A.  ^olWdia  H.  a  et  Kunth  {J}on*M  Miil,  3.  n.  S96L,  Andr6moda  fedifdlia  Bumb.,  U  a  natiTe  oT  tbe 
temperate  pam  of  Mexloo,  growlng  to  the  beight  or  ttom  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

A.  glauc^$cen$  R  &  et  Kuntb  {Don**  MilL,  S.  pi  83&)  ii  a  nAtire  of  Mexioo,  wlth  lanoeolate. 
oblong  lcavcc,  and  scarlK  oondlaa. 

A.  pAMgetu  II  B.  et  Kuntb  {Doh*s  MiU^  3.  p.  896.)  it  a  native  of  MezieOj  in  eleTatcd  piaoc»,  ncar 
Moran  aud  Villalpando,  wbcre  it  formi  a  brancbj  thrub,  about  a  foot  in  height 

A.  Uodkeri  G.  Don  iMm.  Dicl.;S.  n.  S3fl\,  if rbutua  pAngena  Hook.,  ia  a  natWe  ofChUi,  whcre  it 
forms  a  proetiate  thnui,  with  the  hablt  ana  leaTes  of  A.  U^^va-fini. 

Genus  XV. 


PERNETTYil  Gaud.    Thb  Pernbttya.    Lin.  Syst,  Decandria 

Monog^nia. 

Ideni^ficaikm.    Gaud.  In  Frca.  Vor.,  p^  454.  L  67. }  Don*s  Mill.,  3.  p^  8Sa 

Derivoiion.  Named  after  Doiw  Perneiiy,  tbe  author  of  the  AecomU  aj  a  Voffo^  to  tke  FalkUatd 
I$le9  ;  a  work  remarkable  for  Itc  interat,  as  well  at  for  ita  candourand  eaacuieia  The  or^nal 
speciet  of  tbit  genut  wat  mentioned  by  this  tcaTdler  under  the  name  of  "  Bruydre  IL  fcuillca 
potntues.**  {LindL  in  Boi.  Beg.  1 167&) 

Detcription,   Evergreen  undershrubs.    Natives  of  North  and  South  America. 
tt.  1.  P.  HUCRONA^A  Gaud.    The  muctonateJeaved  Pemettya. 

rdeniifieaiHm.    Gaud.  in  Ann.  Sc..  5L  p.  102. ;  Don*s  MilL,  S.  pi  8S& 

SgHontfme,    i<'ibutus  mucroniU  Lin.JU.  SmfpL,  jpL  239.,  WlortL  in  Com.  GetL,        A        924 
a  p.31.,'araAam  in  BoL  Mag.,  t  d(»3.,  Lam.  7^«  t  33&  £  a.,   LaM.   Bm.      Jk 
CiA.,  X.  1848.,  Pemtff  Cye.,  voL  4.  p.  2S5.  *™ 

Engravingt.  ^LIndL  Bot  R««.,  1 1675.  j  Bot  Bfag.,  1 3093.  j  Lam.  DL,  t  S96.  /. 
a. ;  Lo£l  Bot  Cab.,  t  ISia  {  and  our>^.  SSik 

Spec.  Char,^  <Jv.    Leayes  omte,  cuspidate,  denticulately  serru- 
late,  stiff,  shining  on  both  surfaces.  Pedicels  axillary,  brac- 
teate,  about  equal  in  len^h  to  the  leaves.    Flowers  whitc,  < 
drooping.  (DonU  il^/.,ih.  p.  836.)   A  shnib  growing  to  the  i 
height  of  m>m  2ft.  to  3ft. ;  a  native  of  Terra  del  Fnego,  ^ 
Cape  Hom,  and  the  Straits  of  Magelbin.    It  was  intro- 
duced  in  1828,  and  flowers  in  May.     In  the  garden  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire  it  has,  within 
3  years,  formed  an  evergreen  bush,  3^ft.  in  diameter,  and 
2\  ft.  hirii,  in  a  bod  of  peat  soil.    It  u  a  hardy  evei^;reen 
shrub,  of  considerable  beauty,  on  account  of  the  neat  appear- 
ance  and  dark  colour  of  its  foliage.  {Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1834.) 

!•  2.  P.  PiLO^sA  G.  Don.    Thc  piiose,  or  hmry,  Pemettyai. 

Ideniifieation.    Gaid  Mag.,  10.  pc  28& ;  Don*s  BfilL,  1  p.  837. ;  Bot  lfa£.t  8177. 

Hynonyme.  ^'''tetus  pilbu  GraAofii.  Dr.  Llndley  says.  *«  As  Ar  as  baUt  aod  tfae  stnieture  of  tbe 
flowori  are  concemed,  ^^butus  ^^,Grakmn  would  be  reAnable  to  P^^Uya :  but  we  indine 
to  believe  tbat  plaot  an  Andrtmod***  {BoL  Reg.  t  1675l)  j  the  doctor  speakinir  o/  tbc  frcnus  Aa. 
dr6roedA  as  it  stood  previously  to  ProTessor  Don'sdivlsian  of  it  »         ■»• 

Fnaraving.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3177. 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Steni  pilosc,  procumbenL  Leaves  ovate^iptk,  ciliately 
semilated,  coriaceous,  without  a  mucro,  and  calbux  at  the  point.  Pedicels 
axiltary,  l-fiowered,  elongated,  deflcxed.  Corolla  ovate,  witD  blunt  revolute 
tccth,  white.  (DotCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  prostrate  Hhrub,  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1888,  or  bcfore;  and  ibund  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  BdinbuT^  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  thc  garden  of  CanonmillB  Cottage, 
The  hairy  prostrale  branches  are  furnished  with  numeroua  toothed  ever- 
green  leaves,  9  linea  long,  and  4J  broad.    The  AowcrB  are  tiot  large. 

.App.  i.  Hardtj  Species  af  PeitUttyA  ncd  yet  itUroduced. 

/■.«iiTiipiWI<>Oiiid.(DDi>'iNiU,3.n.3ML),  ^rtwIu>iiikropMlliiniru,,.4.  ■crpTllKMIi  Ijim.. 
lisutircDriheStnluof  tbgcUin,  wben  II  groi»  lo  tha  hatgiil  oT  ta  dc  3R.,bulliHiHi(^ct 


App,  ii.  Half-hardy  fiptdes  ofPemStt^. 

MIK,3.p.a36,),  AtbatoM  emftt^Kiiii  I.lHil.t  A.ffiaallt  FTiUA,  Ab- 
mucn-bnDctiefL  dlffUie  ■hmb,  wlEh  lBtFn1,nlltV7,dKioplna,  trhilB 
>.—«.,  >w  K>T»  „>D  Hi.j>cui  £*]DiHtrum.     Itii  A  DmattoZ  tht  PAtlllHtid  IiImihIl  whcn  il  fTOVl 
U  the  hriiM  i>r«  It.  01 3  ft.,  but  hu  nM  iM  bHn  intKKlueed. 

P.B*n^Ouid.(AM.  «4.,  H>r,l83(),  .<-tbului[rfimlliin>rK,I>iniiIlnof  Mu 
lo  HM,^ irtiidi  then  w«n  pUati  In  (he  Honlcultunl  aacl«;'i  Girdcn. 

,. ..._im.„.  „...    „  _  „_,     ._j_. — .. t*ImCw,,  ii»p™trMteth 

li  ■  BUlTt  of  Tfiiu,  wlth 


P.  CnanafcfHuw  Q.  Dan  (Maiaitt., 


□  □ 


GAULTHE'BW  L.    The  G*ui.TiiBiiiA.    tm.  Sytl.  Dedindria 
Monog^nia. 


s  of  tfae  colder  partt  of 

%,  1.  O.  p»ocu'mbens  L.     Tlie  procurabent  Oaulthetia. 
UaUUkalkm.    Lln.  Sp..S65.j  Donl  MUl,i  (i  830. ;  Lodd.  Ctt,  (d  ISSa 

S^vn^m.    Pmrid«»B«n',  M™iitjaiiT»«,8pnBgWinl«rOr«!n,SMa*.H«or|iiirMJMSM(/n. 
Stratlm.     Andr.  Bot  fco,,  11&  ;  K»liii  AnuFii^a  P.1V  t,  1  £6.;  Du  Uwn.  AA..l.p.»A 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.     Steni  procumbent.     Branchex  ercct,  naked  at  bottDm,  but 
with  crowded  leaves  at  top.     Leavcs  obomtc,  acute  at  the  bnse,  finetjr  and 
dliatelv  toothed.    Flowers  few,  terminal,  nutant.     A 
littie  shTubby  plant  soinewhBt   refcmbling  seedling 
plants  of  mlmia  latitoUa.     Flowers  wfaite.     Berrici 
red,  eatable,  and  known  by  the  name  of  partridge 
berriea.     TTie  leaves,  if  properly  cured,  make  a  most 
excellent  tea ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  likewise  known 
by  the  namc  of  mounttun  tia.     It  ^vas  introduccd  in 
1762,  grows  4  in.  or  5in.  in  h^fat,  and  producea  it  / 
Bmall  wfaite  flowers  from  July  to  Septeinber.     The  I 
flowers  are  succceded  by  red  fhiit,  wnich,  in  BridBh  1« 
gardfnu,  remain  on   tbe  plant  a  grest   p«rt  of  the    '  g^^ 

winter.    It  is  difficult  to  preserve  alive,  except  in  a 

peat  EOil  ktxit  moist.  (Don't  MUt.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  dr;  wooils,  on  mountwns,  and  in  sandy  plnces,  firom  Canada  to  Virginia. 
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■.  8.  O.  Sh^LLON  Purah.     The  ShBllon  Oaultfaeria. 

unbFI.  AiBCT.  BriL,  1.  p.Sn,incn->MiU..3.FLS».  !  Lodd.  CU.,  bL  ISK. 
^vr^wl.    Punh  Fl.   Amtr.   Sept,  1.  S»  j  Hook.  BoLMw.l-!M&i  Undl.  BM.K(»,tl«l.l 

DkU.  Biit.ati.,t.l37£.i  udourju.  «S. 
^f f .  Ciiur,,  ^'C'  Procuinbent,  hairy  ontheHteius.  LeavesovBte,subcordate,ser- 

rated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.     Baceuics  eecuQd,  bracteaie,  clotbed  with 

Tust;  down.      firarchea  warted,  clolhed 

witti   msty   dowu   when  young.     Leaves 

broad,    abruptly    acuminated.      Pedicels 

scaly.      CoroUa  white,  tinged   wiUi   ml, 

downy,   urceolate,   with    a   closed   limb. 

Berries    globose,    ncute,    flethy,   puq)le. 

This  plantgrowB  in  the  shadeoiclosepine  ( 

Torests,  where  hardly  an;  thing  else  will 

thrive,  which  makcs  it  a  very   desirable 

shrub  fbr  plantatious.      The  berriea  of 

the  Bhallon  ore  tnuch   esteemed   by  the 

natives,   on   account  ot   their   agreeable  ™ 

flavour.   (Don't  Mi/l.,  iii.  p.  837.)    It  was  introduced  in  1S2G,  and  is  a 

native  o{  North   Aoierica,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and   near  the 

Weslern  Ocean.     In  British  gardens,  this  plant  is  as  hardy  aa  if  it  were 

indigenouB.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  8 II.  or  3  (t.  in  sandy  peat,  or  even 

in  sandy  loam,  in  3  or  1  years  produdng  abundance  of  fruit,  which   forms 

eicellent   food  for  partridges,  and  mav  be   used   in  tarts.     Id  the  North 

of  England,  and  in   Scotland,  it  bas  already  becn  plauted  as  undcrgrowth 
- .  ■     .    ..       .  uf^j^ji        ■         .      -     ., 


in  Brti^cial  plantations,  and  in  belts,  clurpps,  and  thickcls  ia  parks,  for  the 
sake  of  Ihe  shelter  and  food  which  it  aflords  for  game.  It  thrivcs  in  the 
imniediate  viciniiy  of  London,  growing  luxuriantlj  in  tbe  Hackiiey  ar> 

boretuni. 

App.  i.  Halfi^hardj/  Species  qfGatdtheri& 


App.  ii.  Hardtf  and  half-hardy  Species  qf  GatdlAeri&,  notyet 
intraduced. 


Genus  XVII. 


lJ 


EPIG^^A  L.    Thb  Epioxa.    lAa.  Syit.  Decindria  Monogynia. 

HilL,  3.  p.  S41. 
AiifflriKt.    Mtalcj\ian  Mlc*.  Gnt.,  IS. ;  Uif  Flower.  Mm  SaUa. 
&r*>£u».    From  ^  DpOB,  ud  fojo,  Ibc  eanh ;   thc  pl"t  tjtcf*  upoa  tbc  nxOct  aC  tlit 

Iie*cription.     Creepin^,  tufted,  evergrcen  shrubs,  with  fragrant  Rowers  in 
deiue,  ftxiUary,  and  terminal  racemesi  natives  of  North  America. 
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Ar  1.  E.  rbVens  L,    The  creeping  Epigssa. 

pi.    Uo.  Sp.,  565. ;  Don't  MQIL,  &  a  841. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  lOfi.;  Lam.  IlL,  t  967.  £  l.j  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  160. ;  Pluk.  Alm., 

1 107.  ri. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  very  hairy.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  quite  entire;  Corollas  cylindrical.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  red,  very  fragrant.  {DofCi  Mili.,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines ;  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowcring 
from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1736;  and  succeeds  in  peat  soil, 
kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  with  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  or  with  snow, 
during  very  severe  frosts. 

Genus  XVIII. 


•^- 


PHALEROCA^RPUS  G.Don.    Thb  Phalerocarpus.    Lin.Syst  Octdn- 

dria  Monog^nia. 

Ideni^UMHo$t,    Don*t  MUL,a  p.341. 

Suncmymes.    Facclnlum  Lin. ;  Oaulth^r/a  Purih ;  Oxyc^ocu*  NutL  ;  il^rbutna  Lam, 

uerioaikm.    From  pkaHroi,  whlte.  and  karpot,  a  fhiit ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  berriet. 

DescnpUon.  A  small  creeping  plant,  with  hispid  branches ;  small,  roundish- 
oval,  acute  leaves ;  and  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ?  white  flowers ;  and 
the  habit  of  wild  thyme. 

A*  1.  P.  ARPYLLiFO^LiA  G.  Bofi.    The  Wild-Thyme-l^ved  Phalerocarpus. 

IdeiUificathH.    I>on'i  MIIL,  3.  p.  841. 

Stinomgmet.    Kaocfnium  hlapidulum  Lin.  Sp.,  500.,   IHdkx.  Fl  Bor.  Amer..  1.  p.  S88.  t  29.,  Lodd. 

Cb/.,  ed.  1896:  Gaulthirto  «erpyUlfblia  Pm-«*  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  pu S8&  t  i& ;  .i^rbutua  flUf5rmU 

Lmn.  Diei.t  L  p.  8S8j  Oxyc6Gcut  hiapMului  Per$. 
Bmgraokigt.    Michz.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  t  Sa  ;  Purrii  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  t  IS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Berries  white,  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  aro- 
matic,  not  very  acid,  and  rather  insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the 
same  aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulth^rui  procumbens.  {Don^s  MiU.,  iii. 
p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  and  Nuttall  has  ob- 
served  it  north-westward  of  Lake  Michigaii :  and  Pursh  remarks  that  it 
abounds  more  particulariy  where  cedars  and  other  evergrcens  are  predomi-* 
nant ;  keeping  pretty  constant  pace  with  the  northern  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  and  firs;  and  growing  aiways  amidst  jSphdgnum.  It  is  a  creeping 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and,  in 
Britisb  gardens,  it  is  cultivated  in  moist  peat,  in  an  open  airy  situation. 

Genus  XIX. 


CLE^THRA  L.    Thb  Clethra.    Irtn.  i^«/.  Dec6ndria  Monog^nia. 

IdeniifieaiUm.  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  55SL  j  Schreb.  Oen.,  751. ;  Gvrtn.  Fruct,  L  p.  301. 1 63L ;  Jum.  Gen., 
160. ;  Gron.,43. ;  Nutt  Gen.,  L  p.  875u;  H.  &  et  Kunth  Not.  Geo.  Amcr.,  SL  p.  888.;  Don*s 
MiU.,  S.  p.  841. 

Svnomgme.    OaeUArla  Ruix  et  PaT.  Syst,  106. 

Derivaikm.  Traai  kUtkra,  the  Gredk  name  of  the  aMer ;  aUuding  to  a  suppoeed  retemblanoe  in 
the  leavef. 

Description.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  altemate  leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary, 
or  panicled  racemes  of  white,  bracteated  flowers.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sorts 
may  be  referred  to  one  species. 
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PART  III. 


1.  C.  iiLNiFo^UA  L.    The  Alder-teaved  Clefhra. 


-.  Sept,  1.  p.  801.;  Lodd.  Cat, 


901. 
l.p.181 


/iM^lloaMM.    Lln.8ii..fi6&;Don*»lCllL,3.p.8«Li  PiinbFL 

e(Ll836. 
B^mHmme,    C.  «InifMia  Tar.   «  denud^  Aii.  Hmi.  Kew.t  2. 

Engrawimgt.  Sehmidt  BaunL,  t  47. ;  Lnn.  m.,  38a ;  Da  Hau. 
Arb.,  L  pi  17&  t  7L  }  MUL  Icon.,  Sa ;  Catcab.  Car.,  L  t  86.  t 
and  our  Jtg.  9S7. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  LeaTes  cuneate-obovate,  acute^ 
coarsely  serrated  above,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces,  and  of  the  same  colour.  Racemes  spicate, 
simple,  bracteate,  clothed  with  hairy  tomentum. 
(Don^s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,firom  New  England  to  Virginia, 
in  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  firom  July  to  September.  It  was  intro- 
duced  in  1731;  and  is  frequent  in  Brttish  gar- 
dens,  among  other  peat-earth  slirubs,  where  it  la  valued  for  its  flowers. 

m  2.  C.  (a.)  tom ento^a  Lam.    The  downy  Clethra. 

IdemtifieatioiL  Lnm.  Dict.  8.  p.  46. ;  Doo*t  ICIIL,  a  p.  848. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  n. 
SmKm^me*.  C  alnifMia  $  pubteena  AM.  Bort  Kew..  8L  p.  73L ;  C  lnc4nn  Fen.  Enek.^ 
EngraviMg:   WstiL  Dend.  Brlt,  1 89.  j  and  oorjlgt.  ft»,  9» 

l^ec  Char.  Sfc.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  b&- 
neath.  Racemes  spicate,  simple,  bracteate,  villouslv 
tomentose.  This  is  a  very  distinct  spedes,  although 
it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  varietv  of 
^^      ^-  the,  preceding.  (JDovCt  MiU.^  iiu  p. 

^\        842.)    It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
-^^^"^oKfL      rtca,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in 
^'.mk^lff^r        swamps;  wnere  it  forms  a  shmb 

growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  from  July  to  October.     It 
was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is  fre- 
*         ^^CJ^        quent  in  coUections. 

•  3.  C.  (a.)  panicula^a  Ak.    The  panicled^otoerinf  Clethra. 

IdetUUIcatkm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  fi:  p.  7a ;  Don*»  MilL,  &  p.  848. ;  Purdi  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  8QfiL 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  acuminatdy  scr- 
rated,  glid)rous  on  both  suHaces.  Panicle  terminal,  elongated,  composed 
of  racemes,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  {DonU  MUL^  m.  p.842.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  shnib  srowing  3  fl.  or  4  tL  higfa, 
and  flowerinc  from  July  to  October.  Said  to  nave  l^en  introduced  in 
1770 ;  but  the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  British  gardens  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  C.  alnifdlia. 

•  4.  C.  (a.)  acumina^^a  Michx.    The  acum]nated-/!pat^  Clethra. 

IdeHtiflcatiiM.    Michx.  Fl.  Amer.  Bor,  1.  p.  S80. ;  Don*8  MUL,  a  p.  84fiL ;  Punh  Pl.  Amer.  Sept,  1. 

pc  3U8. ;  liodd.  Bot  Cab^  1. 1487. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  I8S6. 
Svnamrme.    C.  montilina  Airtr.  CaL 
Engraotng.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1487. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  bluntish  at  the  base,  serrated, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Raoemes  8picate,aImost 
solitary,  bracteate,  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  C.  alnifolia.  {DfnCs  Aft//.,  iii.  p.  842.)  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
on  thd  hich  moontains;  where  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  15  h.  high,  and  flowerins  from  July  to  Octobcr.  It  was 
introduced  in  1806,  and  b  frequent  in  couectionB. 

*  5.  C.  {a^  sca^bra  Pert.    The  rough-/«ao^  Oethra. 

Ident^atkm.    Per».  Ench.,  1.  pi  482. ;  Don*s  MilL.  a  p.  848. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  8QS. 
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amK.Ckiw..tt.  J>iti«bco*l,™iiat»*»T^,.cut^K!rt™oBboftmrfta»^Hmd 
^^iraluRAookvd.    RAcnnH  iplatt,  lub-puiiclcd,  bruUaUd,  flnslr  lamentoH.  {DaK-t  Mlllyiil 

6Mt.)  A  niMTe  or  thc  wstcni  parti  of  OeorEii,  whcia  [t  wu  eDn«lcd  bf  Kr.  Ljan,  •nd  br 
im  iDtnduced  Into  Biitila  ln  1»».  Ii  liiduub,  gmwlDi  u  cb*  b*i|fat  oT  3 ft.  « t ft.,  «wl 
Bowcriol  nvm  Julf  to  Octobci. 

App.  i.  Half-kardy  Species  ofQlethrn. 

C  of*»™  AH,  (BiK.  V«f.,  t.  lOCT.  ( »iid  ouiA.  631.)  !•  >  welU 
known  «ten-houK  trc(i.llke  itarub,  uid  Ii  bi  nr  tho  luDdtanMil 
■IHidc*  oT  thc  RcniH.  II  li  ■  buIts  of  MwMn,  wlth  oUaof, 
■nauulcll,  laniWliUe,  Mfnled  lenet,|libinHOaDolhwrfii]ea) 
■ndnlkeJbnn*diKcnwcfwhilellowan,T*wnldlngUioHsrilia  ' 
IUt ^lho nllCT.  It  wu  Intmluctd  In  ITHi  rtowi fton 8 (t 
UilOit.lilgfa,  ln|»U,iindMm  hittwTwben  ptanlcd In  Ul* b*d  oT 
■  comcrrelsiT ;  ihkI  lli™ei»  rrom  Au|— '  *"  "-■"»—  "  ■».  J~ 
beetinoeudjpeMi  ind,  irpluilcd. 
■Bd  wndcBtrjFpntaeud  duilnfWlr*- 
•M«  •ttUMiOMl  ■HlHiiRh  lOuli  Roi 

Dollhc  wM  Mnbta  «»  MUb  1  ,._,—. _ 

.     —  ta  tha  KllkHmi  NunoT  hu  itood  ■nlnit  ■  Buth 
!■!  «■n,  »na  IlT.  Itobstioa  l>  of  rjjjnlon,  th"  — 

PBt  «f  r— —  ^— '" — ■ ^  -  -■ 


WWlDtR-^llwouMthHoelnlhn» 


C  IMAW  Swiiti ;  nniH  occldentUi*  £.,  Awiu^f  Jont.,  Sl«. 
t  ■LfltLiUimttTeorthenuthorJinulo.tBdabotiflllciico, 
whenTitmniatlwhe^torMR.  Ii  wn  latroduood  In  U». 
£nwilc£uLAMCteI.,ed.lS38,ai>panuhethUi|ieclM.  t 

Rtternnlnqrcauro.reqldilnga  cnen.haUK,i»dOMrih«d  < 
lnDoD^MB0-j  bntlti>Tl»TgDot|«be«llnl»diiecd. 

App.  I.    Hay-hardy  Genera  belmiging  to  tke  Seetion  Erf««  and 
}  Andramedeo!  qf  the  Order  'Ericdcets. 

,t(Drfit*(in;(thii)o(tuln>Be,]nooninenoiMlaaari)icbcaullMd«i^leTorCIMb*fiat  in  n- 
tOwaa  tolhebeiutrortlwaowenjS.CM.IO.Dn'*»*».,  3,|Ln7.)  niii  t«ui  !•  «npnod  dT 
ererimn  >hrubi,  nUiTa  of  the  Hujritiu  Bid  aoath  Ameria,  whkh  wnv  fcnMriy  InohHod  Bndw 
Audr«Dicda.    OnlTawBcdnlilnlniduced,  ■ndlhuilnnlnluiUtntof  tbeneeBJniue. 

^..tmMiOa  O.  bonj  Aadninuda  tiuiatls  Lam.,  BM.  Jte|t.ieKlL,  BnTai.,  t.lWt.|  D  ■ 
nUiTeofthe  ltIvidorB0iirtMO,latniduc*dinl89!,iiidpRidu«inc  Ki  pink  Oawen  In  Juw  um  Juijr. 
Itltoroa  >  aite  OTermoB  ibim  ftr^«Menruon,whenll  nawitoththrilhlof  8ft.  OrTfL,  oDd 
,j  — ^u.   u u... —  ^|_„u,^.._ — . — ,_ 


SeCt.  II.      RHOObREX,. 


The  iIhoddr«e  include  genera  of  «ome  of  the  most  ainguliirl;  onuuneDtal 
(^eivreen  Bnd  deciduons  peat-earth  sbrubB  that  adom  our  gaixlena ;  for  what 
would  our  Amcrican  ground  be  withoitt  the  gcnera  Ahododdndron  and 
Azalea?  Our  conservHtories  would  sufier  equallj  without  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Bpecies  of  these  &Q]ilieB.  "  Of  all  thc  genera  in  existence,"  G.  Don 
obeerve«,  "£bodod^adron"(under  whicti  heincludes  the  AzMea^  "comprises 
the  most  hBndsome,  elegBnt,  and  sbowy  shrubs  for  adorning  snrubbencs  or 
pkntiDg  singlj  on  lawns."  Though,  tn  Britain,  these  plants  are  solelj  culti- 
vated  as  omamental,  yet,  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  not  wilhout  thetr 
other  usea,  "  The  JpQod6res,"  Mr.  Royie  observes,  "  ebound  in  slimulant, 
and  eren  deletenous,  propertics.  Thus  .fihodod£ndron  p6nticuDi,  R.  m^iti* 
mum,  R,  ferruglneiim,  and  R,  chrysinthun)  are  poisonous  to  cattle  which  feed 
on  them ;  and  yet,  in  moderate  doaes,  are  used  in  metUclDe,  for  the  cure  of  rheii- 
matism,  &c.  Az^ea  proclimbena  L.  and  IiMum  pBlbstre  are  accounted 
diuretic ;  and  L.  latif&lium,  being  more  BtJmulant,  is  used  ae  a  tea,  under  tlis 
name  of  Labrador  tea,  but  detenninea  u>  tbe  h^.  KHmia  latifdlin  is  at^ 
counted  poisonous,  and  honey  collected  bv  beee  ftoai  ita  6owera  is  of  a  del^ 
terious  nature;  ns  is  that  of  A.  p6ntjca,  wnichwas  so  mjniious  ta  thesoldien 
in  the  Retreatof  the  Ten  ThDusBnd.  In  the  HiiiiBlayanBpectes,.flhodod^ran 
arfodrcum  is  more  rcmarkRblc  for  its  uses  BS  B  timber  tree  than  thc  other  Bpecics. 
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The  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  fonneii  into  a  j^lv  by  Europcan 
▼isiters.  The  leaves  of  R.  canipanulatuin,  being  used  as  a  snun  by  the  natives 
of  Tndia,  are  imported  from  Cashmere,  under  the  names  of  hoolas-kasmeeree 
(Cashmere  snuff)  and  burg-i-tibbut  (Thibet  leaf),  though  easily  procurable 
within  the  British  territories.     It  b  remarkable  that  De  Candolle  mentions 
the  employment  in  the  United  States,  for  a  similar  purpose,  of  the  brown 
dust  which  adheres  to  the  petioles  of  kalmias  and  rhododendrons.     The 
leaves  of  R»  iepidotum  (a  species  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe)  arehiglily 
fragrant,  and  of  a  stimulant  nature."  (I/ituL,  p.  219.)    The  culture  of  all  the 
species  is  nearly  the  same :  thev  all  require  peat  earth,  or,  at  least,  thrive 
best  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  live  witnout  it.    They  may  all  be  pro* 
pogated  by  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  glass,  or  by  la^ers ;  but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  species  are  procured 
from  8i»d.    The  vanedes  can,  of  course,  only  be  condnued  bv  cuttings  or 
layers ;  and  the  stools  for  these  r^Quire  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  peat,  which 
should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.    The  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this  country,  should 
be  sown  soon  after  gathering;  and  those  imported  from  America,  immediately 
on  bdng  received ;  because,  though  the  seeds  of  all  the  .Ericacese  will  retain 
the  vitu  princtple  for  several  years  (see  p.  1 100.),  yet  the  longer  they  aie 
kept  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  germinate,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them.     They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  Kept  in 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  firom  the  frost.     In  sowing,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  8mooth,and  sently  pressed 
down,  or  watered  till  it  has  settled  to  a  level  surface;  and^^after  the  seeds 
have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered  with 
no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal  them  from  tfae  eye.     Seeds 
sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  be  fit  fbr  transplant- 
ing  into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  the  autumn,  or  by  the  sprinjg  of  the  following 
year.     These  directions  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  species,  but  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  those  wluch  are  perfectly  hardy,    The  cuUure  of 
the  half-bardy  sorts  vrill  be  noticed  afler  describing  them. 

Genus  XX. 


A. 


L**.IlaJI_ilJ 


[^'M 


i?HODODE'NDRON  L.  The  Rhododendron,  or  RosB  Bay.   Lm,  Syst, 

Penta-Dedindria  Monog^nia. 

Ideniifieatiom.    Lin.  Oeii.,  Ka  54& :  Sehreb.  Oen..  Ka  746. }  Oertn.  Fruct ,  1.  n.  SOk.  L  dS.  i  Jau. 

0«D.,  158.  i  D.  Don  in  Bdinlx  Phil.  Joum. ;  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  IfiSL ;  Don'i  MilL,  3.  p.  843. 
%iMMymc».    Adtlea  t|x  of  authon;   Ahodbn  Lin.}  Chanuerhododtodrot  7\Mini.  Imtt.,  t  37&; 

Rhododendron,  fV.,  /toiL,  and  jjpaii. ;  Alpbalcam,  Ger. 
DeH^aifom,    From  rkodom,  a  roie,  and  dendron^  a  tree ;  in  referenoe  to  tbe  terminal  bnncbei  oT 
•  flowcn,  wbtch  ave  uaually  red,  or  rote-colour. 

Description^  Sfc.  Shrubs  or  treee,  usualiy  eveigreen,  but  in  the  Azalea 
division  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  altemate  leaves,  termi- 
nated  by  a  withercxl  tip,  or  yeliow  gland ;  and  tenninal,  coryrobose,  showy 
flowers.  Cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  xept  rather  moist,  and  propafpted  by 
layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  Under  this  genus  Professor  D.  Don  has  included 
the  Az^lea,  which,  however  technically  correct,  appears  to  us  injudicious 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  though  we  have  tbllowed  his  arrangement 
in  this  article,  yet  we  have  indicated  two  sections,  containing  the  Indian 
or  tender,  and  the  Asiatic  and  American  or  hardy,  azaleas,  which  those  who 
cultivate  extensive  collections  of  these  shrubs  may,  if  they  choose,  consider 
as  constituting  the  genus  Azalea  as  heretofore.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
may  view  the  genus  A^ea  as  remaining  exactly  as  it  is  in  our  Horiiu  Brh- 
iatmicta. 


i 
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§  i.  Pdniicum  D.  Don. 
Scct.  Char,     Limb  of  esAjx  ahort,  5-lobeil.    CoroUa  camp&nubte.     Sta- 
Tnena    10.     OTnriiun    fHcelled.       Leaves  coriBceoua,  evergreen.    (Don'* 
MiU.,  iii.  p.  843.) 

■  l.  R.  po'mticum  L.     The  Pontic  Rhododendron,  or  Rote  Bag, 
Und^UaUim.    Un.  Hp.,  SM  i  Dnil  Wll,  9.  p.  BM  ;  Lodd.  <M.,  «d  \m.. 

MturiirfiM  Ptll  Fl.  Bw,  1.  p.  «3.  L  SS.  j  JvK»  Imu.  Rir.,  1. 1. 7&  i  Lul  UL,  t.  SM.  i  BoL  Hu., 
t:6»~«.dourjft,  931.  ^^ 

^jffc.  CAar.,  ^c.     Leaves  oblong-lanceolote,  glabrous  on 

both  Burfaces,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 

with  a  sireak  oo  the  upper  aurface,  of  a  wide  iBnceokite 

fbnn.    Raccmes  short,  corymbose.    Leaves  sometimeB 

becoming  ferruginoua  benesth.   Corolla  purple,  or  pur-  % 

plish   pink,    iHrgei    with   ovate,   acute,   or   lanceolate 

aegments.     Calyx  minute,  5-tootbed,  BomcvvhHt  cartila-  ■. 

ginoua.  (Doh'i  THilt.,  iil.  p.  S43.)     An  evergreen  fihrub ;   j 

a   nHtive  of  Pontus  ^now  Armenia),  in  Asin  Minor, 

where  it  grows  to  theheightof  lOft-or  ISfl.;  flower- 

ing  in  May  and  June.     Tt  «aa  introduced  in  1763,  and 

19  frequent  in  British  gardens. 

Fimetiei. 

m  B,.  p.  2  oblutum  Wats.  Deud.  Brit.,  t.  ]6S.,Don'B  Mill.iii.  p.  Bi3., 
haa  the  leBves  aubcordate,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  calyx  very 
short,  and  unequally  and  undulately  crenated.  Il  grona  from  3  f):.  to 
4  fi.  high,  and  has  pitrple  flowera,     Found  wild  in  Armenia. 

»  R.  p.S  myrlifi/ium  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab ,  t.  006.,  Dod's  Mil!.,  iji.  p.  843., 
has  the  leaves  small,  and  the  flowera  purple.  It  ia  b  DBtive  oF 
Oibraltar. 

■  'R.p.iSnJtAaSwt.BTU.Fl.-Gard.,D.».,  t.50.,  Don'i MiU.,uj.p.»iS., 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  dothed  with  white  tomeutum  beneath ; 
corymbs  mBny-flowered ;  ovBrium  tomentose,  and  lO-celled.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple,appTOaching  to  crimson,  elegantly  apotted 
with  black,  A  hybnd,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  WooJ,  from 
the  aeed  of  R.  ponticum,  imprunated  by  the  pollen  of  R.  arbdreum* 

«  R.  p.5  LinBiiGard.Mag.,vo[.\i.p.  190.  Corolla  white ;  the  upper 
segmentB  marked  by  a  lewdull  acarlet  apota.  Thia  )s  a  moat  striking 
variety,  originated  by  M.  Jacob  Hakoy.  It  ia  named  after  Mr. 
Low  of  Clapton. 

*  ■  R.  p.  0  axaiendet;  R.  azaleSIdes  De^. ;  R,  p.0  subdecfduum  Andr. 
Bot.  Rep.,  t.  379.,  Ha^.  AhbHd.,  t.  15. ;  ia  a  hybrid  between  R.  p6a- 
ticum  and  aome  apeaeB  of  AzUea,  with  rragrant  blossoms.  It  was 
originated  about  18S0,  and  is  a  favourite  in  collectiona.  There  ia  a 
subvariety,  R-p.  a,  8  odor^tvm  Lodd.  Cat.,  in  which  theflowers  are 
suppoHed  to  be  more  odoriferous  than  in  R.  p.  azaleoldes. 

KurteT]/  Farieliei.     The  following  are  cultivatcd  by  Mes^irs.  Loddiges. 
(Calalogue  o/PlanU,  4-e.,  at  Hachiej/,  16lh  eU.,  1836.) 
H.  p.  SlbuDL  R.  p.  S.  pltoa 

■nsuiUIMluai.  ftil.  vgtnl^ 

i^ijtLrMluill.  '  Ibl.  nurilziUU 

linimrilKfiUwm  fraiiHaum. 


r^Snuit 


•Deicripiion,     The  .Hhododendron  p6nticum  is 
ihe  genus  io  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  SH.  to 
15  ft.,  or  upwarda;    fonning  b  dense  hush,  which  will   spread  over  a  largc 
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space,  tf  it  be  attowed  abundaiice  of  room.  The  branches  are  roand,  wkh  a 
rather  testaceoos  berk,  marked  by  scars.  The  leaves  are  long,  coriaceous^ 
quite  entire,  smooth  and  shiiUDg  above,  and  somewhat  ferrueinous  beneath. 
The  flower  buda  are  kirge  and  tenninaly  and  the  corollas  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  of  irr^gular  shape,  like  minute  sawdust.  In  proper 
soil,  if  kept  moiat,  the  pUmt  wili  make  shoots,  when  joung,  of  1  ft.  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season,  attaining  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  5  or  6  years :  but 
aftmrards  it  grows  more  Mowly;  aod,  when  a  large  bush,  sel(k>m  makes 
shoots  alx>ve  6  in.  in  length.     It  appears  to  be  of  considerable  durability. 

Geogropky,  The  i^iododendron  p6nticum  is  a  native  of  die  Levant,  in 
various  places ;  of  Georg^  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  various  otber 
parts  of  Asia;  but  not  of  North  America,  uniess  R,  pivpureum  and  R, 
catawbi^nse  be  varieties  of  this  species,  wliich  may  very  possibly  be  the  case. 
According  to  Palias,  this  shrub  is  found  nowhere  in  Russia,  except  in  the 
southem  calcareous  district  of  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  in  bumid  situadons, 
along  with  the  beech  and  the  aJder.  Like  ali  hair-rooted  plants,it  is  generail^ 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  soft  or  minutely  divided  soil,  but  not  always  in  soil 
analogous  to  our  peat.  It  is  often  found  on  dayey  loam,  but  it  is  only  when 
this  is  kept  moist,  by  being  in  a  shady  situation.  On  mountains,  it  never 
ascends  so  hish  as  to  approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

Hutory,  The  riiododendron  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  both  by  that 
name,  and  by  the  name  of  rhododaphne,  or  tlie  rose  laurel.  The  Romans 
also  were  acquainted  with  this  shrub;  but,  as  Pliny  observes,  they  liad  not  the 
good  fortune  to  give  a  name  to  it;  for  it  was  in  anclent  Italy,  as  it  is  at  present 
throu^out  Europe,  imown  principally  by  its  original  Greek  name.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  tiie  poisonous  qualities  of  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  and  azalea,  both  of  wiuch  are  alHindant  inTontus ;  and  the 
flowers  had  such  an  influence  on  the  honey  of  the  country,  that  tfae  Romans 
would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obli^ed  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Pontus  to  pay  ihem  a  double  portion  of  waz  in  lieu  of  it.  Both  the  rhodo- 
dendron  and  the  azaiea  were  abundant  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  TrdHsond, 
in  tlie  time  of  Xenophon,  and  they  stiil  are  so.  Xenopbon  reports  that, 
wlien  the  army  of  10,000  GreeiLs,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  approached  that 
city,  his  soLdiers,  havinff  eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environs, 
were  seized  with  a  vioTent  vomiting  and  purging,  foliowed  by  a  species  of 
delirium,  so  severe,  that  those  least  aflected  resembled  drunken  persons,  and 
the  others  madmen.  The  ground  was  strewed  about  with  tbe  l>odies  of  the 
soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  l)attle.  Nobody  died,  however,  and  the  malady  disap- 
peared  24  houra  after  it  had  commenced,  ieaving  oniy  a  sensation  of  great 
weakness.  Turner,  in  his  Herbal,  must  have  had  this  story  in  view,  when,  in 
1568,  he  wrote  the  following  passage :  ^  **  I  tiave  sene  thys  tre  (the  rhodo- 
daphne)  in  diverse  pkices  of  Italy ;  but  I  care  not  if  it  neuer  com  into  Eng- 
land,  seyng  it  in  all  poyntes  is  lyke  a  Pharesy ;  tiiat  is,  I>eauteus  without,  and 
witliin  a  rauenus  wolf  and  murderer,"  It  is  po8sit>ley  bowever,  that  Dr. 
Tumer  may  have  referred  to  the  oleander,  to  wbich,  ns  appears  by  Gerard 
(edit.  1636,  p.  1406.),  the  names  of  rhododendi*on,  rhododaphne,  nerium, 
and  oleander  were  at  that  time  applied.  The  poisonous  properties  of  tbe 
flowers  of  the  R.  p6nticum  are  denied  by  GUldenstadt,  and  also  by  Pallas ; 
both  these  authors  asserting  that  it  was  the  honey  from  tbe  flowers  of  Azlklea 
p6ntica  f which  erows  plentifuUy  among  the  bushes  of  the  R,  p6nticum)  that 
producea  the  deleterious  effect  on  Xenophon's  soldiers ;  it  having  been  tound, 
m  modem  tiraes,  that  honey  made  from  the  flowera  of  tbis  shrub,  taken  in 
large  quantities,  is  highly  deleterious.  R,  p6nticum  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  83.) 
was  first  introduced  b^  Conrad  Loddiges,  in  1763 ;  and  it  has  since  spread 
through  the  country  with  such  an  extraordinary  d^ee  of  rapidity ;  that  there 
is  now  scarceiy  a  shrubl)ery  or  pleasure-ground  in  Britain  without  it. 

Propertiei  and  Uaet,  In  its  native  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
piant  is  applied  to  any  use,  except  that  to  which  all  woody  piants  arc 
applicabie ;  viz.  of  lieing  cut  down  for  fiiei.     In  Britain,  it  b  planted  as  an 
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orDamental  shrub,  not  only  in  open  situationsy  but,  on  a  large  scaLe,  in  xiroods, 
to  senre  as  undergrowtli,  and  as  a  shelter  for  game.  Professor  Henslow,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Magaakne  ofNatwral  Hutoty^  yol.  ix.  p.  476.,  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  some  crjrstals  of  a  substance  resembling  sugarcandy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decaymg  flowers  of  the  R.  p6nticum.  'Hie  syrup,  which 
aflerwards  hardened  into  these  crystals,  always  exuded  **  (rom  the  upper  sur- 
&ce  of  the  thickened  base  upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and  apparently 
from  a  minute  giandular  spot  placed  between  the  sinus  formed  by  the  two 
upper  teeth  of  tne  calyx."  The  plant  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  crvstals 
were  found  more  particularly  witain  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  withcred 
without  fully  exp|anding.  In  the  BuUetm  Umoersely  R.  p6nticum  is  stated  to 
contain  some  grains  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  diyision  of  the  corolla. 

Soil^  Situatiaii,  ^c,  It  will  grow  in  ahnost  any  soil;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
to  thri?e  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep  sandy  loam.  In  the  common  manured 
earth  of  gardens  it  succeeds  worse  than  in  unmanured  loams  of  a  close  tex- 
ture,  even  strong  clays,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  kept  moist.  The  want  of 
tenacity  of  the  manured  ^den  soil  alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a  dry 
season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohcre  sufficiently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots 
of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  thdr  very  minute  spongioles  to  imbibe  nou- 
rishment  from  it. 

Propagation,  AU  the  rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taken  off  in  a  growing  state,  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun 
to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  but,  in 
^neral,  this  mode  b  only  worth  adopting  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare  sorts. 
B^  layers,  also,  is  a  common  mode  with  sorts  which  do  not  seed  freely,  or 
with  paiticular  varieties :  but  by  far  the  most  generai  method  practised  in 
gardens  is  by  seeds.  These  are  produced  in  abundance  in  this  country ;  and 
they  are  also  received  from  America.  They  are  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember;  and,  though  they  wiii  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several  years,  it  is  considered  safest  to  sow 
them  soon  after  they  are  gathered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  peat  soil,  or 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots ;  and  treated  as  re- 
commended  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

CuUure.  After  seedling  plants  have  been  a  vear  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed-bed, 
they  are  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  ancf  removed  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  greater  distances,  till  they  have  attained  the  size 
at  which  it  is  considered  deSaMe  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain.  At  wfaatevef  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the 
nurserv,  they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small 
bali  ot  soil  attached.to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  protected 
from  drought  by  mats.  In  consequence  of  almost  ail  the  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  being  removable  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
aeason  of  the  year,  though  tbe  autumn  and  spring  are  the  periods  generally 
made  choice  of.  In  consequence,  also,  of  peat  soil  readily  adhering  to  the 
fibrib  of  this  genus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  Enc^iceaSy  it  becomes  less  necessair 
to  grow  tbem  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  the  case  with 
most  other  rare  and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs :  for  example,  the  Magnolaomr. 
In  some  of  the  English  nurseries,  plants  of  i^hodod^ndron  p6nticum  are  trained 
with  siiigle  stems,  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
branch  oif;  and,  so  treated,  they  make  very  handsome  smali  trees. 

SUMsHes.  In  the  enTirons  of  London,  soine  oT  the  Uuigeit  rhododendrMii  are  in  the  Mrboretum 
afc  Kcw,  where  ther  are  nearly  152  ft.  high.  In  the  woodt  at  Kenwood,  there  are  abo  several  of  this 
height  At  Wimbledon  Houi^  thereu  a  buth.  which,  in  1834,  wm  SSft.  in  diameter.  In  Hamp- 
sbire,  at  CuflbeHs,  there  is  one  whidi.  in  1884^  waa  15  ft.  high,  and  the  bmneliei  corerBd  a  «pace 
3D  ft.  In  diamcter.  In  Bedlbrdihlr^  at  Wobum  AUtey,  in  drjr  aand,  without  anj  boa  or  other  ar. 
tiflcial  aril,  a  plant,  SO  yean  planted,  in  1835  formed  a  buth  «Bft.  in  diameter.  In  x)erbyihire,  at 
Shiplej  Hall,  there  iaa  Jthododfodron  p6ntlcum,  which^  in  1835,  wa«16ft.  higb,  thebranchee  of 


ia  2S  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.    At  Castle  Frekc,  in  thc  Mmc  county,  therc  i»  one  about  the  Mme  tise. 
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ComnKraal  SlatiiHet.  The  price  of  planU  of  the  ipeciei,  ia  tbe  Londoo 
nursericfl,  iB  from  1/.  5*.  to^.  per  huadred;  >Dd  of  the  VBrieties,  from  li.  6if.  to 
5f.  each  ;  and  aeeds  are  Sj.  per  ounce.  At  Bollwyller,  2  yeara'  ■eedlings  are 
85francsper  hundrcd,  and  theTarieties  from  1  franc  toSfrancaeach.  At  Hew 
Yoric,  plants  of  the  Bpecies  are  1  doUar  each,  and  of  the  varietiea  S  dollars. 
■  3.  R.  Mi'xiHUif  L.  The  Inrgest  Rhododendron,  or  Ammcati  Sote  Bay, 
UnMcaliim.  Un.  ap.  PL,b.  583.1  !>«>'•  MllL.lp.  SU.;  Lodd.  CM.,od.  18». 
Smmirtmti.  Bot-MM.,  L^L)  LasLllL,  SM;  SchDMl  BiuH.,  t  III. ;  HilL  la».,Ha;  Calob 
C»r.,  11.11  f.ti  ■DdouTJIf.  8JS 

Spec.  Ckar.,  S[c.     Arborescent     Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  convex,  blunt- 

ish  at  tbe  base,  wbitish  or  rusty  benealh,  glabrous.     Calycine  segmeots 

oval.obtuse.     Segmenta  of  corolla  roundish.    Flowers  pale  red,  ia  umbel- 

latecor;l9bB,studdedwithEreen,yellow, 

or  purple  protuberances.  (DonU  MiU.,  \ 

iii.  p.  B4>3.)     A  native  of  North  Ame-  ^ 

rica,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  the 

mountaina,    near   rivulets   and    lakes, 

upon  rocks  and  barren  soils,  where  it    ' 

condnues  flowering  a  ^eat  part  of  the 

sumiuer ;  and  where  it  fonns  a  shrub  ^ 

grawing  to  the  height  of  from  10  fi.  to 

15  ft.,  flowering  from  June  to  Augiist. 

Introduced   in   1736,  and  frequent  in 

collections.     Thif  spedes  is  not  neariy 

&o  easy  of  culture  as  R.  ji^nticum,  and 

neither  grows  nor  flowers  so  freely  in 

firltish   gardens.     Though   introduced   by   Peter   Colliiuon    in    1736,   it 

did   DOt   flower  in   England  till    1756,  as   Miller  informs  us;   who  addi, 

that  the  only  person  who  then  succecded   in  raising  it  was   Mr.  James 

Oordon,  at  Milc  End.     The  culture,  &c.,  are  the  aaine  as  for  R.  ponticum. 

Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  eacb,  and  seeds  3t.  6rf. 

per  oz. ;  at  Boltwyller  plants  are  4  and  5  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  {rtxa 

50  cents  to  I  dollar,  aud  of  the  white  variety  2  dollars. 
I'<iriffir(. 

«  R.  ni.  8  dUium  Hort.  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  ia  comparatiTely 

rare  in  Bricish  gardens. 
■  R.  m.3hybridu«i  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.3454.;  R.  frigrans  i/bri. ;  R. 
hybridum  Ladd.  Cai. ;  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  ongiiiated  by  fer- 
tilising  the  common  whice  glaucous-Ieaved  Azalea  with  tbe  pollen 
of  R.  mBximum.  Tbis  variety  has  fragrant  flowers,  and,  according 
to  8ir  W.  J.  Hooker,  is  "  amply  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  gardcn 
and  ahrubbery." 

■  I  3.  A.  (h.)  purpu  Vbum  G.  Don.    The  poTple-Jlouimd  Rhododendron,  or 
.4iiierinin  Roie  Bai/, 

liUiUifiealin    DoD'!  Mill.,  3.  p.  StS. 

StFKninm.    R.  miiimum  y  puriikrnii 
ptiyilum  LikLL  Cal. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifr.      Arboreoua. 

bluntish  Bt  the  base,  greeD,  and  glabrous 
corolhi  oblong  and  obtuie.  Flowers  large,  purple.  Calj^cine  BegtneDls 
obtuse.  This  shrub  approaches  near  to  R.  pODticum  ;  but  it  difiers  iD  its 
fotiaceous  calyx,  and  otnerwise.  It  ^ws  to  an  immense  size ;  its  iteoi 
bdng  oflen  found  18  ia.  and  more  in  diameter ;  and  its  foliage  tripte  the  siie 
of  that  of  any  other  species.  (^Uon'i  MUI.,  iii.  p.  843.)    ]t  is  a  native  of  Vir- 

E'nia  and  C^\>lina,  on  the  highest  mountains,  neur  takcs ;  where  it  forms  a 
r^  shnib,  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  25  h.,  flowcrinii  \a  May  and 
Junc.  This  species  appears  co  be  in  culcivncion  in  some  British  nurseries, 
under  the  name  of  R.  arl)6reum  ameticAnum;  but  in  Messta.  Loddiges's 
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arboretuin  it  is  naiaed  R,  piSnticuni  mBcrophylluin.    The  year  of  its  intro- 
ductioD  into  Britisli  gwdens  is  uncertain ;  nor  has  it  beeii  inucb  cultivated. 


e  corymbs 
3.)    It  is 


■  5.  R.  CATAvrBiE'NSE  Michx.     The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 
/iMilluUM.  Mlchi,  FL  Bir.  Amec.,  I.n.£SS.i  Dan'i  BCIl.,  3.  p.  M3.    Lmtd.  CU.Sd.  1S3£, 
X^VToiiIVk    Bot.  Hv,,  t  ie71. ;  LAX  Bnt.  Cab..  L  llTft. ;  ■«1  oaijlg.  9S3. 

Spee,  Ckor.,  ^c,     Leaves  shorC-oval,  rounded,  and  obtute  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous,  of  H  difFerenC  coIoiit  beneath.     Calycine  seKments  dongated  oblong. 
Flowers  purple,  disposed  in  umbel- 
■      {DonU   MUt.,  iii.  p. 
native  of  the  high 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
particularly  near   the  head  wnters 
of  the  Catawba  River,  where  it  is 
ashrub,about  4  h.  high,  (lowering 
from  June  till  August.    Introduced 
in  1809,  antl  nciw  one  of  the  most 
commonapecieain  gardena.    Itisof 
more  robust  xrowth  than  eiiher  R. 
pdnticuiB  or  R,  mdximuin,  but,  in   . 
otfaer  reapects,  seems  interuiediate  ^ 
between  them.      There  are  man^ 
hybrids   in   cultivation   between  it 
and  the  former  apecics,  though  with- 

out  namea;  partly  from  ihe  minuteness  of  the  shades  of  distinction 
between  thetn,  and  partly  firom  tbdr  having  been  raised  by  nurserymen  who 
bad  not  sufficient  influeDce  or  energy  to  brin^  them  uiider  the  notice  oT 
botanists.  There  are  some  very  distmct  varieties  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery. 
PlantH  vary  in  price  from  \:  Xo  5t. 
Varietiet. 

«  R.  c.  S  RuueUa.taim  BriL  Fl^Gard,  2Aa.,  t.  91.,  Iio»'t  MUt.,  iii. 
p.  843. — Leaves  oblong,  finely  tomentose  beaeath.  Corymbs  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  of  a  bruht  rosy  red,  approaching  to  crioison.  A 
hybiid  raised  trom  the  seed  of  R.  catawbi^nse,  impregnated  by  Ihe 
pollen  of  R.  arbdreum,  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  variety,  but  somewhat  tender. 
■  R.  c.  3  tigrinum  Hort.  is  a  variety  with  a  corolla  miich  resembliug 
that  of  R.  c.  Russellianuin,  but  with  obvious  apots  on  the  instde. 

a.  6.  R.  CHRT3A'NTiiti>  L.     The  goideo-Jlou^ed  lUiododendron. 

/ifciUjkMJn.     Lln.SnL,  «)S.,Sup[iL.UT,  ;  Dcn'l  HIIL,  3.  p.Si3.  i  LodlL  Cit,  (d  1836. 

liMnoiumte.      a.  oAciii&lv  Saii^..  p,  ISl.  t.  51 

Agr4H<hiti-    PalLTiln.  AppeiKl..p.T!9.NaS;.  ta.  f.  I-A;FLR(W..  l.p.i*.I.SO.;  WooJi,  Med. 

Bu.,*ss.t.m.;  un^.Pu.LoKL,  >.  so.i  aii>tLMb.,4.t.H. 
Spce.  CAar.,  ^c.  Leaves  acutish,  attei)uat«d  at  the  base,  oblong,  glabrous, 
reticulatel^  veined,  and  uf  a  rusty  colour  beneath.  Ftowers  and  buds 
clothed  with  rusty  tomentum.  Pedicels  hairy.  Calyx  hardly  any.  Seg- 
ments  of  the  corolla  rounded.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Branches  decum* 
bent,  beset  with  ruaty  atipula-formed  scaies.  Flowers  handsome,  large, 
drooping,  revolute,  rather  irr^lar,  yellow.  Stigma  5-lobcd.  [Don't  MiU. 
m.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  highest  mountwns ;  and 
of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  evn^green  undersbrub,  growing  from 
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6  in.  to  1  (l.  in  height>  and  flowering  In  June  and  July.  Pallas  foatid  tt  in 
Kamtschatka,  growing  in  the  hoUows  at  the  foot  of  mountuns,  and 
by  the  margins  of  sta^iuuit  pools.  It  is  indigenous  through  the  wbole  of 
Siberia^from  LakeBaical  to  the  riverLena;  Siriving  equally  on-  the  tops 
of  mountains  covercd  with  snow,  and  in  the  peat  bo|s  of  the  vailey.  It 
was  introduced  in  1796,  but  is  not  common  in  coUections,  bdng  vcry  dif- 
ficult  to  keen.  The  best  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at 
the  KnaphiU  Pfursery,  Woking,  Surrey.  This  shrub  has  a  place  in  the  British 
materia  medica,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  colchicum, 
in  the  cure  of  the  gout  and  rheumadsm.  Its  value  as  a  medidne  was  first 
discovered  by  GmeUn  and  SteUcr,  when  traveUing  in  Sibcria,  who  inform  us 
that  the  Siberians  bave  recourse  to  it  in  rheumatic  and  other  affections  of 
the  muscles  and  joints.  The  manner  of  usin^  the  plant  by  the  Siberians  is, 
by  putting  two  drachmB  of  the  dried  leaves  m  an  earthen  pot,  with  about 
10  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  keeping  it  nearly  at  a  boiUng  heat  for  a  night : 
this  they  take  in  the  moming,  and,  by  repeating  the  dose  three  or  four  times, 
generaUy  effect  a  cure.  It  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  d^ree  of  de- 
lirium,and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  |)arts  afiected.  {WoodvUie,) 

9.  7.  B.  CAUCA^sicuM  Pali,     The  Caucasian  Rhododendron. 

Idmi^tiam.    PalL  FL  Rom.,  1.  p.  46.  t  Sa ;  Don*»  MilL,  3.  pl  8M. ;    Lodd.  Cat..  cd.  183& 
Sngramng9     Bot  Mag.,  t  1145.;  «nd  our/^.  991 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  clothed  with 
rusty  tomentum  beneath,  rugged  and  green  above. 
Pedundes  hairy.  Bracteas  elongated,  tomentose. 
Ovarium  downy.  Root  creeping.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent.  Flowcrs  purple  or  white,  disposed  in 
unibellate  corymbs.  Coroilas  rotate,  with  wavy, 
rounded  segments.  (jDon*i  Jft//.,  iii.  p.  844.)  A 
native  of  Caucasus,  on  high  rocks,  near  the  Umits 
of  perpetual  snow;  where  it  forms  an  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  1  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  August. 
It  was  introduced  in  1803,  but  is  rare  in  coi- 
lections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s, 
and  at  KnaphiU.  034 

Farietiet.     The  foUowing  hybrids  are  among  the  handsomest  rhododendrons 
in  cultivation :  — 

«.  R.  r.  2  stramineum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3422.,  haa  straw-coloured  co- 
rollas.  A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Gla^w  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835,  was  2ft.  high,  and  3ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extre- 
mities  of  its  fine  leafy  branches  terroinated  with  clusters  of  lai^, 
beautiful,  straw-coloured  flowers.  The  cHmate  of  Scotland  scems 
to  suit  this,  and  some  of  the  other  spccies  found  in  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

•  R.  r.  3  pulcherrimum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1820.  f.  2.,  is  a  hybrid,  ob- 

tained  by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  KnaphiU  Nursery,  between  JR.  arb^ 
reum  and  R.  cauc^sicum,  in  1832.  It  is  described  as  a  '*  most  beau- 
tiful  variety,"  quite  hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

•  R.  r.  4  Nobieknum  Hort.^  Bot.  Eeg.,  1. 1820.  f.  1.,  is  a  hybrid,  very 

much  like  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

m  8.  i?..pUNCTA^TUM  Andr.    The  dotied-leaved  Rbododendron. 

Jdent^fiealkm.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  36. ;  Vcnt  Cels.  1 15. ;  Don*s  MUL,  &  p.  m ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ]»& 
Synonvmet.    R.  femigfncuni  var.  inlnus  Per».  Ench.,  I.  p.  478. ;  J7.  rolnus  MidU.  FL  Bor.  Anter.^  1. 

p.  858. ;  X.  punctfttum  viir.  minus  fVais.  Dend.  Srit..  162.  a. 
Engravingi.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  3& ;  Vent  Cels.  1 15. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  les.  4. ;  and  oar  fig.  9tf. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.     Leaves  ovaKIanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  beset 
with  rusty  resinous  dots  beneatli.     Pedicels  short.     Calycine  teeth  short. 
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8($meDt8  of  corons  orate,  b  Httle  unduUted.  I^^J^^J^^il^J^KR!^ 
Flowera  pink,  diaposed  iii  umbellate  corymbs.  '  \V^B&!i'!s!nKV^ 
Corollu   funnel-ebaped.      Capaules    eionfnted.       "  '  "■■■ 

(Dim'»  Jl/itf.,  iii.  p.  844.^  It  u  a  native  of  Ca- 
raline,  on  tbe  mountains,  particularly  at  the 
head  watera  of  the  Savannah  River,  where  it 
fbrma  an  erergreen  ihrub,  erowiiw  to  the  height 
of  4ft.,and  floweringin  JuljandAugust.  Intro-  ;. 
duced  in  1786,  and  Irequent  in  collectionB. 

■  R.f>.2ni(i;wKer,Bot.Rc^,t.37. — Leaves 
aad  flowers  lai;ger. 


m^. 


«■  9.  Ji.  pBBBUQi^NBUM  L.    The  r 

p.!k  t.  IIL)  n.  Aiutr.,3.  t 


aly-leaved  Rhodadendron. 

odd.  CU.,  cd.  183S. 

U. ;  Lodi  BoL  C^,  65.  i  hab.  Ica 


UBUifealfim.    Un.  S(l.  6 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^e.     Leaves  obtoni,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glalHVus,  shining 

aod  green  above,  but  tbickly  Deset  with  rusty  dots  beneath.    Calydne  seg- 

ments  dentatelydliated.   LeaTea  like  thoae   . 

oftbe  boi  tree ;  when  joung,  ciliated  wilh  g 

B  few  hsirs  at  bottom.    Flowera  of  a  beau- 

tiiul   rose  colour   or  scarlet,   diaposed   i 

UDibellate   corvmbs,  marked  wjtb   ash-co-    , 

loiired  or  yellow  dots.     Corollas  fuunel- 

shaped.  Filaments  hury  ot  bottom.  (Don'i 

Mal.,  iii.  p.  844.)     It  is  a  native  of  the 

Alps  ofEurope,  as  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 

Savoy,  Daupoin^,  and  Piedmont;   where 

this  species  and  R.  hirsiltum  terminate  lig- 

neouB  vegetation,  and  tiiraish  the  shepherds 

wttb  their  only  fuel.     It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  sbout  1  h.  high,  nnd 

JIowerii^lTom  Hayto  July.   latroducedin  lT52,aiu)fte(]uentincollections. 
Varieb/. 

a.  R./  2  61bmn  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,   hos  white  flowers. 


-.  10.  R.  (?  F.)  n 


■  L.    The  hsiry  Rhododendron. 

k'vr«*w.~J>D4i  AuMr.,~I.  LM.i  Bot.  IlUg.,L  IBGS.)  LDiM.Bst.  Ctb.,1 

^>ee.  Cluir.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-Ituiceolate,  or  elliptic, 
acutish,  ciliated,  with  rusty  haire  on  tbe  marpns,  gla- 
brous  aboTeidotted  and  hairy  benesth.  Calyciue  »it%- 
ments  frin^ed,  bearded.  Flowers  palered  or  scarlet, 
diiposed  tn  umbellate  corymbs,  CoroUas  lunnel- 
sh^Kd.  (I)<m't  MUi.,  iii.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of 
the  AIps  of  Europe,  and  of  Swilzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Daupbin^  &c.;  where  it  formsa  shrub  grow- 
ing  from  1  h.  ta  2ti.  higb,l1oweringfrom  May  to  July. 
Introduced  in  1666,  end  possibly  only  a  varicty  of 
the  preceding  apecies. 

FaHeiy. 

«.  R.  (/)  h.  2  variegaium  haa  the  leaves  edged  with  yellow. 

m.  1).  S.  SBTO^SDH  D.  Don.     The  bristly  Rhododendron. 
UimltlHUim.    D.  Doa  In  Wnii.  Sot  TniK,  3.  p.«&;  Pred.  t}.  Vtp.,  im.;  Do<i'i 


ror.,  fe.    BmichkU  ln 


li  bflula.  Iiuni  onl,  niiKiauu.  briuly  dd 
wltli  ^UHlulu  haln.  Calrdnc  KfOimu  mund 
much.bniKhtd  ibnib.    Itmt  hiir  u  Ineh  k 
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Ciipte,  liie  oT  thoie  ot  R.  dtbrieun,  dtipiMil  In  wmMlate  ooranta.  Calyx  puiple  FUaiMBti 
aidcd  at  the  tww.  Stignu  capiUte  (AmV  MilL,  UL  p  844.)  A  nAUTe  of  Ke|Ml,  in  Gonain. 
tlkan ;  wliere  it  ia  a  •brub.growinf  fipomhalf  a  foot  to  oneftMit  in  helgbt ;  iMt  it  hasnotyet  towered 
in  Bngland,  wbete  it  iBOonaldered  aa  a  frame  «hrub.  It  was  introduced  in  U85 ;  but  we  havc  not 
■ecn  tne  plant 

m  R.  mMropk$Uum  D.  Don  (G.  Dm"»  MilL,  iii.  p.  84S.)  is  a  natire  of  the  noith.wett  coMt  oT  Nortfa 
America,  wbere  it  was  coUeeted  bj  Mr.  Menilei;  aod  there  are  «edawem  in  Mr.  LambaVu  beita. 
rium ;  but  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  petiolei  of  tke  leaTea  are  1  la,  and 
their  diiks  ftom  7  ia  to  8  in.,  long ;  and  the  flowen  are  nnaller  than  thoie  of  R.  ntfiiinium,  aad 
whlte. 

§  ii.    Lepipherum  D.  Don. 

DeriBatum.  FTom  lepit,  a  acale,  and  pker6,  to  bear ;  leaTei  ooveied  with  nnall  scaleK.  Limb  of 
caljrx  dilated,  5.1obed.  Corolla  campanuUte  or  roUte.  Stamens  10.  Orarium  5.oened.  Leaves 
membranous ;  sometimcs  deciduous,  but  gcDecally  penliteoL  Shrubs,  natives  of  EUarope,  North 
Amerlca.  and  the  Himalayas. 

fc.  \9,  R,  LAPPO^Nicun  Wahl.     The  Lqiland  Rhododendron. 

Ideu^fiaUUm.    WahL  FL  Suec,  p.  Mft ;  Don^s  MUL,  S.  p.  845l 

S^mume».    Asilea  lapp6nica  Um.  Fl.  Suee.,  pi  61,  ^,  t.  S14.,  Fi.  iMfp.^  ed.  Smith,  pu  59.  L  6.  C  t, 

Hook.  B<d.  Maf(.,  3106.;  A.  lierruginea  HorL 
Engrmimg.    Ourjlg.  998. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Shrub,  branched,  procumbent.  Branches  diTaricate.  Co- 
rollas  rotately  funnel-shaped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubescent,  warted. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  stifi*,  beset  with  honeycomb- 
like  dots,  yeUowish  and  scaly  beneath;  deep  green 
above ;  and  pale  green,  and  at  length  yellowish,  beneath ; 
thickly  beset  with  hoUow  dots  on  both  surfaces,  which 
are  covered  by  umbilicate  permanent  scales.  Flow- 
ers  crimson,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  5 — 6  to- 
gether,  surrounded  by  large  dotted  scales,  or  bracteas. 
Calyz  covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  S^gments 
of  coroUa  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5-^,  egual 
in  length  to  the  coroUa.  Stigma  capitate,  5-lobed.  rila- 
ments  hainr  at  the  base.  {DorCs  Mill.^  iii.  p.845.)  It  is 
a  native  of  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  where  it  forms  a  procurobent  shrub,  flowering 
in  July.     Introduoed  in  1825,  but  rare  in  coliections. 

jtn.  IS,  R.  DAU^RicuM  L.    The  Dahurian  Rhododeodron. 

Idenliflcatkm.    Lln.  Sp^,  5S2. ;  Dcn's  MUL,  3.  p  8«&  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18» 

EmgravHigs.    Pall.  FL  Ross..  l.p.  47.  t  ». ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t  4w ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 836. ;  Lodd.  Bot. 
Qib.,  t  e05i ;  Amm.  Kuth.,  181.  t  81. 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  gl&- 
brous,  but  sprinkled  with  rusty  scales,  especiaUy  beneatb.  Limb  of  ouyx 
5-toothed.  Corollas  rotate.  Roots  knobbed,  abounding  in  fibres.  Stems 
twisted  and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.  Pedoles  downv.  Leaves  dotted 
on  both  suHaces,  but  femiginous  beneath.  Before  they  fall  in  autumn,diey 
become  of  a  dusky  red  colour.  The  flowers  rise  before  the  leaves,  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which  are  oomposed  of  concave  downy 
scales.  CoroUa  purple.  {D<m*M  MUl.,  iii.  p.  845.)  It  is  a  native  of  Sfberii^ 
pecuiiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastem  Asia.  It  appears  first  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenisset ;  and  beyond  that,  especially  irom  the 
river  Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  b^gins  to  be  common ;  but 
about  the  Baikal  it  is  most  abundant,  and  extends  throush 
the  deserts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Thibet.  At  the 
Lena  it  becomes  more  rare;  and  beyond  that  it  is  much 
dwarfer,  with  more  slender  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 
Pallas  informs  us  that  the  leaves  are  narcotic,  fivgrant,  and 
possess  the  odourof  those  of  Ledum  palustre;  and  that,  like 
it,  they  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs,  and  also  as  tea.  The 
fruit,  he  says,  is  employed  for  btoxicating  fish,  but  in  what 
manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  does  not  state.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  flowering  from  December  to 
March.     Introduced  in  1780,  and  fi^equent  in  coUections.  939 
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Vofiety. 

n.  V..d.%  atmt^etu  Ker,  Bot.  B/eg.,  1. 194.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  ISeS.,  Lodd. 
Cat.,  ed  IS36,  is  subevei^reen.  Leaves  deep  green,  and  shining 
abore.     It  is  a  notive  of  Siberia. 

R.  >V^—^  ^VOI-  <'I<W^  '^^.  p.  WDi  L  H.  1 1. ,  Dm'i  Itm..  3.  p.  845.)  l>  •  nuiie  aT  Nmal. 

Ct  bwt  ^tli  fnruglnoiu  Baw-Uka  dat&    It  gnwi  to  tbe  hei|ht  of  S  fL  «  3  Jt ,  liut  hii»  oH  |ret 
lotfaituccd. 

$  iii.    Chavuecistus  D.  Don. 

iVrlnattiii.  Ftdb  ckamai,  on  tb«  «round,  aod  eidvt.  Uift  roctc  roAe : 
nlutiiiillb  tlieluMtoripeclaor  lletltnthaaum.  lia/a  ol  aXjx  ta. 
bncniu,  5.clcn.    CoioIU  [otita.    SUBoeDiia    Oruium  5-ceU(d.    DL. 

%~  14.  R.  CAHTSCHA^Ticuii  Fali.     The  Komtachatka 
Rhododendron. 
Um^kaliim.    PilL  FL  RoiL,].  p,  «§.  t.  33.,  Don'>IIIll.,&  )i.M5. 


J^Mc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  acutiah,  5-nerTed, 
naked,  ciliated,  peduncles  hairy,  usually  twin.  Caly- 
dne  sc^ents  ciliated,  foliaceous.  Corollas  purple, 
rotate.  {Iion't  MiJi.,'\a.^.6ih.)  A  prostrate  shrub, 
flowering  in  Julyi  a  native  of  Kajntschatka  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  muddy  places  on  the  mountains, 
Introducedin  1802,butrBreinBritiBhgardeiiB.    There  940 

are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

*.  15.  R.  Chaii«ci'9tus  L.    The  Oround-Cirtus  Rhododendron. 

UaaifictUm.    Lin.  Sp,,  SGS.  g  DoD't  MllL.a  |!.SS4[  LoAI.  Cit.ed.  183«.   . 
£iunai«>A  lua.  Fl  Aiulr.,  3.  L  ijl7. ,  Got.  Mu.,  L  «es. ;  BaL  Cab..  I. 
Ittl.j  B)ctiMrOsi.,SU.I.I(Ki  nuk.PhjL.Ll&.r.4.lllldoutjV'MI. 

i^Dfc.  CioT.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  enda,  stiffish,  glandularlj  ciliated.  Peduncles 
uBually  lwin,and,  as  well  as  the  calyies,  beset  with  glan- 
dular  hairs.  Corollas  rotate,  pale  purple.  A  dwarf 
tufted  ahrub,  with  amall  leaves,  about  tlie  siie  of  those 
of  a  species  of  Heli&nthemum.  {Dim't  Mill.,  iii.  p,  84S.) 
A  native  of  the  AJps  of  Europe,  as  of  Austria,  Camiola, 
MountBaldo.andnearSalzburg;  andin  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  half  afooE  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1786;  but  aeldom  to  be  met  with 
in  British  gerdens.  Having  very  small  leaves,  it  may 
without  impropriety  be  introduced  in  such  ericetumsas 
admit  Dab^'cin,  and  other  genera  rescmbLing  the  hardy 
beaths  in  general  appearance. 

5  iv.    Pentanthira  D.  Dod. 

Dtriratlini.    Froia  fenU,  in,  uid  Bnthira,  in  inther  i  fl«rtn  penlandroui. 

Sect.  Char,  Limb  of  calyi  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5. 
Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  deciduous.  Thia  group  includes  the  hardy 
azalcas  of  the  ^dens,  which  have  moatly  deciduous  leaves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  in  their  appearance  from  the  plants  of  the  preceding  groupa  of  chis 
l^nus,  which  are  all  evergreen  and  subever^reen.  We,  therefore,  tnink  that 
it  would  be  mucb  better  to  constitute  this  aection  the  genus  Azilea,  and 
retain  as  namea  for  tbe  speciesthose  io  cooimon  use.  The  convenlence  of 
Buch  an  Brrangcment,  in  gardeas  where  there  are  so  ntany  hundred  varieriea 
of  Azilea,  where  ao  many  are  bdns  annually  produced,  and  where  these 
varieties  are  so  much  in  demand,  wiQ  be  felt  by  every  EBrdener.  It  inay  be 
peHectly  true,  according  to  the  usuel  principlea  of  Torming  genera,  tbat 
Az&lea  and  ilbodod^dron  are  not  generically  distinct ;  but,  when  the  ad- 
herence  to  this  rule  of  science,  as  it  may  be  called,  leads  to  bo  much  con- 
fusion  and  inconvenience  as  in  the  present  case,  in  practice,  we  certainly 
4  F  3 
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think  it  ought  to  be  departed  from ;  for,  after  aU,  the  use  of  nameB  is 
merely  a  matter  of  conveaience.  A^reeably  to  our  determination  not  to 
institute  any  new  genus,  or  to  distinguisb  as  species  kinds  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  such,  we  have  refnuned  from  treating  this  section  as  a  distinct 
genus ;  but,  after  Mr.  I>on's  name,  we  bave  given  the  name  previously  ap- 
plied,  and  then  the  common  English  name,  leavine  them  to  be  adopted  by 
the  practiccd  gardener,if  he  sbomd  think  fit.  At  tne  same  time,  those  who 
prefer  foUowing  Bfr.  Don  have  only  to  pass  over  the  names  which  we  have 
put  in  parenthesis.  We  sball  adopt  the  same  mode  when  we  come  to  tbe  group 
which  contains  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  we  have  treated  as  half>hardy. 

16.  jR.  flaVum  G,  Don.  ( Aza^lba  pt/imcA  L.)   The  Pontic,  or  cQmnum^  Axalea. 


IdenHfieatUm.    I>on*t  MUl.,  a  p.  847. 

SmtoitMmu.  AsUea  ^nUca  Lln.^,  lOGflL,  Cbrf.  JM.  JCof  .,  1 4SSi ;  AsUea  aibbrea  Lte.  %,  ed.  1. 

p.  150.,  Buxb.  CemL^  5.  p.  d&  t  69. 
EngravingM.    Bot  Bfag.,  t  iSSS. ;  and  cntfig.  9tfL 

Spec,  Char,  ^c,  Flowers  leafy,  clamray.  Leaves  ovate,  obloni^,  pilose,  dliated. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  very  long.  {BoiCi  MUL^  iii.  p.  847.)  There 
are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  species 
in  the  gardens,  difiering  principally  in  the  colour  ^^ 
of  their  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
but  those  of  the  varieties  are  of  all  shades,  fix)m 
yellow  to  copper,  or  orange,  colour ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white,  or  of  white 
striped  with  yellow  and  red.  This  shrub  b  de- 
ciduous,  and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  of  Pontus, 
of  Caucasus,  Asiadc  Turkey,  &c.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.     It  was  introduced  in  1793. 

Varietiet  and  Hyhridt.  As  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  easily  cross-fecun- 
dated  with  the  North  American  species,  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  it 
have  been  originated  iu  British  and  Continental  ^ardens.  Plants  first  began 
to  be  producc^  in  this  way,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  present  century;  and  they  have  since  been  raised  every 
where :  many  hundreds  bv  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphili  Nursery ;  many 
in  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  s  gardens  at  High  Clere;  and  many  by  the  coni- 
niercial  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Belgtum,  especiaUv  in  the  neigfabourhood 
of  Ohent.  The  Hieh  Clere  seedlings,  and  those  of  Ohent,  are,  perhaps, 
the  richest-coloured  flowers;  but  some  equally  beautifijd  bave  been  raiaed 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  Azalea  p6ntica,  which  are  given  in  Lodd%es'8 
Catalogue  for  1836,  are  the  following :  — 


A.  p.  S  41ba. 
S  aurCntia. 
lcroclta. 


A.  p.  5  cJHprea. 
SflAjnmea 
7  f&lgeni. 


A.  pi  8  ^&c^ 
9isn<toeos. 
10  ochrolejica. 


•     17.    i?.  NUDIFLO^RUM    Torr,    (AXA^LBA  If ODin.O'BA  L.) 

Azalea. 

Identifieation.    Torr.  FL  Un.  St,  1.  p.  140. ;  Don'«  HiU.,  a  p^  847. 
Synotutma.  AsUea  nudifltwa  Lin.  Sp.,  214. :  AsKIea  peridTinenSldei 

Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Anter.^  1.p..lI5^  Pur$h  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  l.p.  15SL; 

thc  American  Honejtuckle ;  May  Flowers,  and  wiia,  or  uprigb^ 

Honeysuckle,  Amer. 
Enjirattiag.    Oarjig.  943. 

Spec,  Char.^.^^'C,  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  nearly 
smooth,  and  ^een  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
roargins,  having  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  and 
woollyabove.  Flowers  rather  naked,  not  clammy, 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  vari^ted,  red,  purple, 
&c.,  disposed  in  terminal  clustered  racemes,  appear- 
ing  before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  coroUa  longer  than 
tlie  divisions.  Teeth  of  caiyz  short,  rather  rounded. 


A.  p.  11  p&Oida. 
IStiteolor. 


The  naked-fiowered 
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SumenB  much  exserted.  (Don'i  My/.,u}.  p.S4T.)  A  deciduoiu  »bn]b,a 
natiTe  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  od  the  sidea  of  hilU ; 
where  it  ^ws  (roin  3R,.  to  4  ft.  high,  flowering  &oin  April  to  June.  In- 
troduced  m  1734.  It  is  tbe  pBrent  of  numcrouB  varietiea,  aod,  in  con< 
junction  with  the  preceding  species,  of  numeroua  hybridH. 
Varietietand  Ht/bridt, 

■  R.  n.  1  coedBam  D.  Don;  Azalea  n.  coccfnea  Sinu,  Boi.  Mag..  1. 160. ; 

has  the  flowers  acarlet,  ond  the  leavea  lanceoUte.  It  is  a  native  of 
Oeoi^gia,  near  Saninnah. 

•  R.  n.  2  rutOmu  D.  Don;    A.  n.  riltilanB  ^if.  Horl.  feu>.,  p.SIS.;  A. 

pcriclynendides  riitilans  Pitrik  Fl.  AiHer.  Sepl.,  i.  p.  l&S. — The  Bow- 
OTB  are  deep  red.     Caljies  minute. 
A  R.  «.  3  cirneum  D.  Don;  A.  n.  cirnea  AU.,  I.  c,  Ker  Bol.  Reg.,  t. 
120. ;  A.  p.  c&mea  Purth,  I.  c. — The  corollas  are  pale  red,  having  tbe 
lube  red  at  tbe  base,  and  the  calj'i  fotiaceous. 

•  R.  n.  4  mum  D.  Don ;  A.  II.  ^lba  AU.,  1.  c. ;  A.  p.  «Iba  Purih ;  has  the 

flowera  wbile,and  the  calyx  middle-aized. 

•  R.  n.  5  papiUondeeui»  D.  Don,  A.  p.  papilionHcca  Purik,  has  reddish 

floweTB,  with  the  lower  ac^ment  white,  and  the  calyx  foliaceouB. 

■  R.  n.  0  partilini  D.  Don,  A.  p.  partilA  Purth. — The  flowers  are  pale 

red,  5^>arted,  even  to  the  base. 

■  R.  n.  7  polyiinilrum  D.  Don ;  A.  p.  polyandrB  Purth,  I.  c. ;  has  flowera 

of  a  rosecolour,  short.  Stameus  10—20.  It  ia  fbuud  near  Pfaila- 
delphia. 
•■  R.  R.  8  Gavmianum  D.  Don  in 
BrU.  Fk-Gard.,  iii.  t.  £63.,  and 
our  j^.  944.,  has  the  branches 
tomentosely  downy.  Leaves 
evefgreen  ordeciiluous,  oblong,  .^ 
acute,  downy  while  young,  but 
glubrous  in  the  aUult  atate,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.  Tube  of 
corolla  a  little  shorter  than  the 
scaments.  Flowera  delicate 
ligrit  purple,  diaposed  in  terminal 
racemose  corymbs.  It  is  a  hy- 
brid  raised  from  the  seed  of  A. 
nudifldrs  impregnated  by  the 
|x>llen  of  B  h^brid  raised  be- 

tween  R.  p6nticum  aiid  R.  catawbiense.  This  variety  Mr.  O.  Don 
considers  as  proving  "  clearly  that  Tfhododendron  and  Azalea  are 
itot  genericelly  diatinct;"  (lion't  ATiU.^m.  p.  3B7.)  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  caae,  according  to  the  canons  for  ilistinguishLng  genera,  at 

Creaent  in  use  among  botaniBta :  but,  as  before  observed,  we  have 
ept  ^c  genue  Azilea  diatinct,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  inde- 
pendently  altogether  of  our  own  private  opinion,  that  genera  ought 
to  be  establi^ed  on  e,  totaJity  of  characters  and  properties;  not 
takiog  merely  tbe  form  and  orgoniaalioa  of  the  parta  of  fructifi- 

■  R.  n.  0  ribrum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  51.,  hsa  the  flowers  red. 

■  R.  n.  inr.rfi7uuni  D.  Don  waa  raised,  in  1S29,  fromseedaofA.  nudifldrunt 

coccfneum  mujua.to  wliich  pollen  of  ifhododendron  arboreum  had 
been  applied.  It  rcscrables  its  female  parent,  having  very  little  affinity 
with  R.  arboreuio,  except  in  ita  evergreen  leuves  aud  decandrouB 

The  varietics  and  hybrids  assigned  to  A.  nudifldra  in  Loddiges'^  CoUilogiu 
for  1636  are  the  fi^owing :  — 
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n.  8  4lbft  et  rtdbn. 
3  amae^iuL 
«bl&Dda. 
6  c&rncA. 

6  carolinitoa. 

7  Cob6i:gM. 

8  colorkU. 

9  complcua. 

10  crUpa. 

11  cikmula. 
18  diicolor. 

13  fastigllkU. 

14  atjre  iiltoa 

15  fl6rida. 

16  glob6ca. 

17  graDdtflbra. 

18  indkoaL 

19  incam&ta. 

80  rair&bilii. 

81  montiina. 
£2  ochroleiica. 


A.  n.  83  p411ida. 

84  pallidbu. 

85  papilioniK»>a. 

86  periclymentflde& 

87  purpurltfoeniiw 

88  purp^rea. 

89  fiMea  ijlg.  945.) 

30  rub^rrima. 

31  rublc6nda. 
38  rObra. 

33  r&ft. 

34  r&tilana. 

35  lerdtina. 

36  stamlnea. 

37  ftclUtta. 

38  trf  color. 

39  vAria. 

40  vari^bUia. 

41  variegfcta. 
48  TerKfoolor. 
43  viollicea. 


•  18.  R.  Bi^coLOR  G,  Don,  (A.  (h.)  bi'color  Pursh.)  The  two-coloured^tiwvrf 

Azalea. 

JiUniificatkm.    Don*i  Bf  ilL,  &  p.  847. 

SjnMMgmiet.    Aaklea  blcolor  Fur$k  Fl.  Amer.  8ept.t  1.  p.  153. ;  AaUea  nudiil5n  Tar.  Ucolor  AO. 
Hort.  Kew.t  1.  p.  319.,  Trew  Bkret.,  4a 

Spec,  CJutF.j  Sfc,  Leaves  oblong,  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  fine  hoary 
pubescence,  not  bristly  on  the  nerve.  Flowers  small,  not  ciaminy,  naked. 
Tube  of  corolla  hardly  lon^  than  the  segments.  Calyxes  very  short ; 
having  one  of  the  s^ments  hnear,  and  4  times  lon^r  than  the  rest.  Fiia- 
ments  exserted.  Branchlets  bispid.  {DorC$  MiU,y  m.  p.  848.)  The  flowerSy 
which  are  slender,  and  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  tbe  speciea,  are  of  a  pale 
rose  colour,  or  nearly  white,  with  a  deep-red-coloured  tube.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Carolina  and  Georeia,  on  barren  sandy  hiUs ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  tt.  high,  and  flow«ring  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1734,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  va- 
riety  of  72.  nudiflorum. 

ik  19. /7.  CALENDULA^CEUH  ToTT,  (A.  (v.)  calbkiwl&^csa  ifiMx.}  The  Marigold- 

flowered  Azalea. 

Identificaikm.    Torr.  Fl.  Un.  St  pi  140. ;  DoiTi  MIIL,  3.  p.  847. 
Ifnonymes.   AsiUea  calendul&cea  Michg.  Fl 
diflbra  var.  coccinea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  319. 


Slfnor^mee.   Asilea  calendul&cea  Mick*.  Ft  Bar.  Amer.,  I.  p.  15(1,  Lodd.  BoL  Cab,,  t.  1394i ;  A.  nu. 


u 


Engraning*.    Bot  Mag.,  t  178. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1391  j   Bot  Reg., 
t  1454 :  and  our;^.  94&  t  .  -• . 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  oblong,  pubescent  on  both  sur" 
faces,  but  afterwards  hairy.  Flowers  iarge,  not  clammy» 
rather  naked.  Teeth  of  caiyx  oblone.  Tube  of  corolla 
bairy,  sborter  than  the  segments.  (Don*t  MUl,^  iii.  p. 
847.)  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Korth  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow,  red, 
orange-coloured,  or  copper-coioured  flowers  from  May 
till  June;  which,  according  to  Pursh,  is  without  ex- 
ception,  the  handsomest  shrub  in  North  America. 

VarietieB, 

a  R.  c.  2  Mortenx  Swt,  FL-Gard.,  2d  s.,  10.,  is  a  hybrid  between  H.  calen- 
dulaceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  R,  nudiflorum,  of  which 
there  are  two  subvarieties ;  one  with  a  flesh-coloured  coroUa,  havins 
the  upper  segment  orange-coloured,  edged  with  flesh-colour,  called 
R,  Mortern  c4meum ;  and  another,  called  R,  Morterit  var.  prae^staiis, 
with  pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 

A  R.  c.  3  fulgidum  Hook.,  A.  c.  fulgida  Hort,,  has  the  coroUas  of  an 
oraiige-red  colour,  with  bright  green  leaves,  wbich  spread  out  be- 
neath  the  corymbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a  rich  background  to  them. 
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A  20.  R,  CANB^sCBNs  G.  Don,  (A.  (N.)  cAiWtcBMB  Mkkx.^  The  canescent  Azalea. 

Ident^fleaHtm,    Doii*s  MilL,  S.  &  848. 

S^mon^me.    AMm  can^tceiu  iiicJU.  fl  Bor.  Amer.^  1.  p.  ISO.,  Wats.  Dend.  Brit..  1 11& 

Smgrwrbtg.    WaU.  DeodL  Brit,  t  11& 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  beneath, 
notbristlyonthemiddlenerve.  Flowers  not  clammy,  nearly  naked.  Tube 
of  corolla  bardly  shorter  than  the  s^nients.  Teetn  of  calyx  very  short, 
rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  (Ihn*s  MUl,,  m.  p«  848.)  A 
native  of  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  of  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Cacapoon  Spriugs,  near  Winchester ;  where  it  forms  a 

.  shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4ft.  high,  and  producing  ita  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  cultivated  in  scveral  of  the  Lon- 
don  nurseries. 

A  21.  B.  visco^suM  Torr,  (A.  tisco^sa  l.)   The  chmmy-Jhwered  Azalea. 

IdemtifieatUm.    Torr.,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

^monyme.    AsUca  vUobm  Lim.  Sp.,  214.,  Pluk.  Abn.,  10&  1 161.  £.4.,  Catttb.  Car.,  1. 1  St. 

Mmgravimg.    Ouijlg.  947. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,    Leaves  oblon^<obovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green  on  both 
surfacea,  ciliated  on  the  margms,  having  the  midrib  bristly.      Flowers  pro- 
duced  in  terminal  clusters,  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  hairv.     Tube         947 
of  coroUa  as  long  as  the  segments.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  short, 
rounded.     Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  coroUa.    There  are 
a  great  many  variedes  of  this  species  (see  Loud,  Hort,  Brit,,  p. 
66.),  varying  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  otherwise. 
(Ikm*i  ISU,y  m.  p*  847.)    A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to   Geoigia,  in  swarops  and    shady  woods;    where  it  forms  a 
shrub  ffrowing  from  2ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and  produdng  its  white  sweet* 
scented  flowers  in  July  and  August.     Introduced  in   1734,  and,  like  the 
preceding  sort,  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids. 

Varieties, 
A  R.  o.  2  omatum  Swt.  Fl.-Oard.,  2d  s.,  t.  137.,  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  R,  viscosum  /3  rub^cens,  fertilised  by  the  poUen  of  iZhodo- 
dendron  p6nticum. 

The  varieties  and  hybrids,  in  Loddiges's  CaUUogue  for  1836,  of  A.  viscosa 
are  as  foUows:  — 

A.  Farieiiei, 

A.  ▼.  2  OtM  A.  ▼.  5  penicillita.  A.  v.  8  Tarlegita. 

3  crlspa.  6  pne'oox.  9  yitt&ta. 

4  de«lb4ta.  7  pubfiaoena.  10  irlolc  odtee. 

B.  H^bridie  altadereniei,    Hybridi  raised  at  High  Clere, 


11  amoe^na.  10  ettte^moa  88  ochroteilcB. 

IS  aetlniita.  fil  eiiprepet.  S9  poikila. 

13  auibr».  S8  Oovdnia.  30  p«Sntica  ffoward. 

14  baaihau.  83  HiherU^ma,                                       li^xapla. 

15  calodfodroit.  84  imperfttrix.  31  pulch^Ua. 

16  calocArvpbe.  85  inclyta.  38  reg&lit, 

17  CartbnAi.  86  >aanunod6ra.  39  r&gena. 

18  chari^asa.  87  l^pida.  34  thyrBidbra. 

19  Goocinea  ndMlia. 

C.  Hybrida  belgicte,    Hybrids  raised  in  Belgium, 

35  Agate.  49  ctbcea.  58  Ferr6ck/tf. 

36  ilbo  pl^na  globdM.  59  flamboyante. 

37  am4bilia.  50  crutota.  60  fAlgida. 

38  oroarintina.  51  c&prea.  61  f&Iva. 

39  amaenisiima.  &]ba.  68  glbria  mbndL 

40  irdena.  dlegani.                                          mixima. 

41  fttro.r(!ibena.  exfmia.                                         mlnor. 

48  aurlinlia  m&xima.  giolibM.  63  GuMlmut  prlmua. 

48  tdandlna.  rtibra.  64  hjrbrida  coocifera. 

44  calendulftcea  globdca.  fpUndeni.                                     coocf nea. 

inslgnit.  58  dccormta.                                             nivea. 

nbva.  53  d%cu*  hortbrum.  65  incarn^ta  m&xima. 

•up^rba.  54  dulcMo.                                             r&bra. 

45  cardon.  55  el^cta.  66  1^^«. 

46  cocdnea  m4xima.  m4xima.  67  i&tea  rulncdnda. 

•pedbaa.  riibra.  68  magniflca. 

47  conclnna.  56  elegantiMima.  69  marfUma  iocamkia. 

48  cor6acans.  57  exquialta.  70  mintikta. 
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71  miriUUt. 

78  mlxta  tii&mphani. 

73  minUIU. 

74  Martinl. 

75  oh  plut  Altn. 

76  n^btlU. 
n6ritM  «atnif  ■MffM. 
noritkta. 

79  6ptinia. 

80  onAta  pfclUda. 

81  picturilU 

88  ptotica  gicfbdu. 
Kanink. 
trtcolorvar. 


77 
78 


83 
84pulcii«l]a. 

85  punicea. 

86  rtequi. 

87  regina  b6lgiCB. 

88  rettandatima. 

89  riaida  iocamUa. 

90  robAtta. 

91  rldira  aurtoti^ 

mv9L 
98  rubriciu. 
93  ■angufnea. 
9«  Sat6m£ 
95  ■evkra. 


96 

97 


g9«pl«ndida. 

100  tulph&iea. 

101  •up£itw. 

102  trlcolor  Jtdt/bL 

WollE 
*  103  tri&mpiuaa. 
lOft  variegUa. 

105  ven6ata. 

106  ▼enuttlmhna. 

107  venioolar 


^  22.  R.  OLAU^CUM  G.  Dan.  (A.  (t.)  olavca  Pmnk.)  The  ^mcous^ettved  Aalea. 

Ueniifiaakm.    Don«i  MilL,  3.  p.  848. 

Synoit^me*.     Aaklea  gla<ica  Pmrtk  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  151,  Lam.  BL,  L  49&,  Wats.  Dmd.  JBriL, 
t  5.  i  Aaklea  viaotea  yar.  Horibtnda  Att.  Hort.  JErm.,  1.  p.  Sia 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Branchlets  hispid.  LeaTes  oblanceolatey  acute,  glabix>us  oo 
both  suriaceSy  glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  maiginSy  having  the  inidrib 
bristly.  Flowers  very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  twice  longer  than 
the  scgments.  Calyx  very  short.  filaments  about  equal  in  lei^gtn  to  the 
segments  of  the  coroUa.  {Don^g  Aftff.,  iii.  p.848.)  The  shrub  is  dwarfer 
than  any  of  the  other  North  Ameiican  spedes  of  Azalea;  and  it  produces 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Nuttall  considers  this  aa 
only  a  yariety  of  R.  viscdsum,  difiering  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  sur&ce  of 
the  leaves  being  glaucous;  in  which  opinion  we  concur.  It  is  a  native  of 
Noith  America,  from  New  England  to  Yirsinia,  in  swamps  of  a  dayey 
soil ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  about  2  n.  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.     Introduced  in  1734^  and  common  in  gardens. 

•  23.  R.  Hi^sPiDUM  Torr.  (A.  (v.)  ni'snDA  Punk.    The  hispid  Azalea. 


,    Torr.  FL  Un.  St,  a  140. ;  Don*8  MiD.,  S.  p.  847. 
Aailea  htopuU  Pura  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pi  154w, 

K'  6ca  AU.  HorL  Kew.,  1.  p.  319.  ? 
nd.  Brit,  t  6.  i  and  aatjlg.  948. 


Wats.  Dewd.  JML,  L  &  i  As*k« 


EngravinffS. 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c.  Branches  straigfat,  very  hispid.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  hispid 
above,  and  smooth  beneath,  glaucous  on  both  sur&ces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  havinc  the  nerves  bristly  beneath.  Flowers 
very  clammy,  Teafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong, 
rounded.  Filaments  exserted.  {DotCs  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  iS77) 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  tube,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  of 
a  rose  colour  before  expansion ;  and  they  have  some- 
times  10  stamens.  This  sort  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by  its  bluish  appearance. 
It  is  found  wild  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue 
Mountains ;  where  it  grows  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1734,  and  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections. 

m  24.  R.  ni'tidum  Ihrr.  (a.  ni^tida  Pursk.)  The  glossy-Jeaved  Azalea. 

Jdent^fieaiion.    Torr.,  1.  c. :  Don'a  MilL,  3.  pi  847. 

aummiume,    A^ea  nitida  Punk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.  153.,  Ker  BoL  Beg., 

t414 
Emgramngs.    Bot  Reg.,  t  414. ;  and  our>^.  949. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oblanceo- 
late,  rather  mucronate,  coriaceous,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  shining  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneath, 
with  revolute  ciliated  margins.  Flowers  clammy,  leafy. 
Tube  of  coroUa  a  little  longer  than  the  s^gments.  Calyx 
very  short.  Filaments  exserted.  (^DoiCs  MilLy  iii.  p.  847.) 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  leaves 
dark  green  and  shining.  They  are  also  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  hardy  species  of  Azalea.     The  plan 
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u  a  natiTe  of  Nortb  Amerioi,  froiD  New  Yoit  to  Virginia,  and  ii  fouDd  in 
deep  inoBBy  swBinpB  on  the  mouDtuoB.  It  Ib  b  ahrub,  growinK  froiu  2  ft.  to 
4fl.  iD  bei^tiBiid  flowering  in  June  and  July.  lutroduced  m  1818,  and 
iD  cultiraljon  in  Bridih  nuTBerieB. 

M  wm.)   The  sbowy  Azalea. 


,  LSn.  1  Dnd.  BrtC.,t:ilS,;  udDui^.gso. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  bturf.  I.eaveslanceolate,ciliBted, 
BCute  at  both  ends.  Calji  pubeacent.  '  Coroll&  silky,  with 
obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolate,  undulated  sesments.  Stamms 
eisertcd.  {Doa't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  We  are  Btrongly 
inclined  to  tliink  that  tbia,  and  Beventl  other  sorts,  trhicb, 
in  conformit]'  with  the  practice  of  modem  writers,  we 

bave  treated  a«  species,  are  onlj  varieties  ;  in  ihort,  it  wo _.__ 

us.if  ultimatelvit  should  turn  out  that  there  waaonlyone  species  of  Az^Us 
indigenous  to  Nortb  America,  and  one  Bpecies  to  Aiia. 

■  86.  B.  AkBoRB'scENS  7W.  (A.  ktaax^tcKn  Fvik.)  The  artwreaceDt  ATnlfn 


ayKmfma.    AiUca  utiac^Kau  FuriK^Fl.  Amei.  Scfi.,  1.  p.  la ;  A.  uMna  Ban.  Cat. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  on  both  Bufaeea, 
claucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  maipna,  baving  tbe  midrib  almost  smooth 
Flowers  not  clomniy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  ■egnieDta. 
Calyx  lesTv,  with  the  seaments  oblong  and  acute.  Filaments  euerted. 
(OMi^iJlfitt.,  iii.  p.  847.)  PurBb,  writingoflhiaapecies^inlSll^say^^Tbis 
beautiful  species  haa,  to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  uuo  tbe 
gardens.  I  bave  only  Eeen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  tbe  ^den  of  Hr. 
Jobn  Bartrun,  uetf  Philadelphia,  wboae  uther  introduced  it  many  years 
ago.  Itrisea  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high;  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  fbnage, 
and  large,  abundant,  rose-coloured  flowera,  the  finest  ornameutal  Bbrub 
I  know.  Tbe  flowers  are  not  so  pubeseent  as  tbose  of  the  oAer 
apedes.  The  scalea  of  the  fiower  buda  are  laree,  yellowiBh  brown,  and 
surrouoded  with  a  frioged  white  border."  {Punh  Ft.  Amer,  Scpt^  i.  p.  153.) 
It  WBS  introduced  in  1818 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messre.  Loddigei's; 
but  it  IB  QOt  &equent  in  coUectionB. 

$  V.    Vihodbra  D.  Don. 

m  Co  thr  ccilwr  of  Uw  flowcni 
Secl.  Char,     Limb  of  calyx  5-toothed.     Corolbi  bilalnate :  upperlipbroafl- 
est,  and  t — 3-clefl;  lower  one  bideotate.     Stamens  10.    Capsule  5-celled, 
6-raIved.     Leaves  deciduoua.  {D<m'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  648.) 

.■  27.  R.  ilBODO^RA  G.  Don  (Xaoiibu  uiiu>B'ini*  L.)  The  Canada  Rhodora. 
SSl.,  L-BMl.  SUrp.  Na».,  1.  f.\H.t  68.,  Lam.  DL, 
;  Lkh.  lUiut,  t  361 ;    BoC  Hig.,  b  47«  i  un]  our 


Spec.  Char,,  ^,  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  aud  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowerain  terraiQa]clustera,arrBcem(Meumbels;  and  pale  purple,  protruded 
before  the  leaves.  {Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  646.)  A  native  of  Ca&ada,  New- 
fouDdland,  and  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennaylvania,  in  bogs. 
A  deciduous  sbrub,  growing  about  8  ft.  bi^,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
Haj.  Itttroduced  in  J  767,  and  frequent  ui  coUectiouB,  where  it  is  highly 
prized  for  ita  early  flowering  and  beauty.  Plants  of  tbis  apedeB,  iu  the 
Britiah  mirseries,  are  U.  eacn ;  at  BoUwyller,  3  trancs ;  at  New  York,  ?. 
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App.  i.     Half-karihf  Sptcies  ofVikododindrm  {antl  Atdlea). 


A.  Sptcitt  alrtadif  itUrodtuxd  into  Briluh  Oardrn. 
328.  R.  ABBO^BKUM  Sniilk,     The  tcaxlel-fiouxred  Tree  Rhododendmii. 

Ji.  Jitq  «rii»    SBIlItaEiaLBM.,Lei  Hoiik.  EwiLn.,  156-1  Don-l  11111.,  ^  p.  S*4 

Tfi  ■ iiir     Jl.  punijjmnii  Ifndi.  ifsf. 

S!J33i..     SilUrE»-.B«.,LS;  Ll»iil.BcLB»,t.8«6.i»dwrJI,.BSL 

&<;?.  Char.,  tfc.  Lcaves  lanceolite,  acute,  lilTeiy  benntb,  tapering  to  ibe 
baie.  Pedunclea  Bnd  calyxea  woollj'.  St^menta  of  ctwolk  S-M>ed,  with 
crenulated  curled  mar- 
gins.  Capsulea  (O-celled, 
tomraitoae.  L««es* — 8 
in.  long.  Flowera  large, 
■carlet,  dotted  with  black 
on  tbe  upper  lip  iniide, 
diBposed  in  dense  beadB. 
Sti^^ma  capitate,  crenu- 
lated.    (Don'»  MM.,  iii.  ' 


pal,  OD  tbe  a 
Naremhetty,  wbere  it  i« 
called  boornni  by  the 
nativea.     It  waa  intro- 

duced  in  1817,  and  flowen,  in  conaerrBtoriM,  in  Apiil  aiid  Hay,  PlaDts 
in  Kni^t'B  Exotic  Nunerv,  sowa  there  iii  18S1,  are  now,  m  1S36,  IBft. 
higb,  with  trunks  8  in.  in  diameter :  thejr  grow  in  pots  S  fi.  in  di«neur, 
and  flower  abundantly  erery  year,  or  erery  other  jear.  Theae  flowen 
aecrete  hone;  to  sucli  an  exten^  that,  when  the  plant  is  alnken,  it  lalla 
rrom  thera  like  larEe  drops  of  rain ;  and  Mr.  Knignt  infbnned  ua  that  he 
belieTed  each  head  of  tlowera  would  yield  from  a  tea^KKinliil  to  a  desscn- 
spoonfiil  at  a  time.  After  being  eshausled,  a  fresh  su|^lf  ia  secreted ;  *o 
tbat  the  quanUty  that  one  head  migbt  praduce,  if  the  tree  were  fTequailly 
ahaken,  appeara  to  be  limited  only  by  tne  duration  of  the  flowera. 
VarieHet  and  Hybridt. 

1  R.  a.  1  tanguSnnm  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  890.,  bas  the  corollas  blood- 
coloured,  and  may  be  coniidered  aa  the  apecies.  Those  apoken  of 
above  are  of  thia  kind. 
t  fL.  a.  2  Toteum  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Oard.,  Sd  aer,  t.  389.,  Bot  R^.,  t. 
1240.,  has  rosy-coloured  corollaa.  This  TBriety  waa  raiaed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  at  Coiul^e  House,  in  1819,  from  Nepal  a^s,  and  the  planta 
flowered  when  they  were  not  raore  than  ifi.  high.  Acconbng  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  B.  a.  roaeum  occurs  with  R.  a.  nlveum  on  the  moun- 
tain  of  Sheopore,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  aboTe  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Ic  la  likely,  therefore,  to  be  less  tender  than  S.  arboreum 
aanguineum,  wbich  la  found  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  it  may 
ultimately  proTe  to  be  <]uite  hard^.  Th««  are  phints  of  this  sott 
at  Mr.  Knigfat's  and  Messrs,  Loddigea's. 
t  R.  a.  3  nfnruni  Swt. ;  R.  Uhatn  HamUI.  MSS.,  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  148., 
Don'1  Mill.,  iii.  p.  844. ;  R.  arbdreum  fliribus  nfveis  i>.  D™  Prod. 
Fl.Nep.,p.  154.;  A.  aiMreura«lhum  WaU.  Pl,Atial.Rar.,ii.t.  183.; 
bas  whtte  flowers  spotted  with  purpte  on  the  upper  lip.  Dr.  Lindl^, 
speakii^  of  this  variety,  gays,  "  NeTer  dtd  we  behold  iny  flower 
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more  perfectly  lovely  tbaii  thb,  lu  l«aveB..of  die  ricbeM  uid 
de«>est  green,  mellowed  b;  tbe  warm  tone  of  tbeii'  under  Byrfnce; 
ita  iBrge  clustera  of  bdl-ihaped  flowen,  hengine  tooBefy,  yet  com- 
pactly,  by  their  slender  sulks;  and  the  hBll-lranBpareDt  bdowj' 
corollas ;  form  togetber  an  eflect  which  few  obiects  could  rival,  and 
none  surpass."  {Bot.  Beg.,  July,  1831.)  ThiB  variety  Bnd  B.a. 
i^seum,  as  already  reuiarkedi  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,0001):. 
Bbove  tbe  level  of  tbe  Bea ;  and  Dr.  Wallicb  Btates  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  single  mountain  of  Sheopore :  R.  a.  r6«eum  ia 
there  by  far  the  most  common  variety.  He  myi,  "  They  Utain  the 
size  of  very  lar^e  foreat  trees,  and  are  noble  objects  at  all  limeB. 
Tbey  blossom  simullaneously  in  April,  in  which  state  tbaz  beouty 
surpasses  deEcription,  the  ample  crown  of  the  treea  being  entitely 
covered  with  bunches  of  large  end  elegant  blossomB."  The  comiaon 
red-flowered,  or  parent,  species  (^S.  a.  BaugulDeum)  is  aJBO  feund  -on 
Sheopore ;  but  it  is  less  Irequent  there  than  in  lower  Bituadonjl, 
where  it  blossoma  a  month  eorlier  tbau  the  varieties.  ThebardiDeas 
of  the  varieties  of  any  specicB  bdng  proved,  aflbrds  a  presumption 
that  tlie  speciea  ilaelf  ii  only  accideutally  teTider,  and  that,  alVer 
Bome  generations,  it  may  become  bardv. 

I  R.  a.tcinnaoiomeum;  ff. cinnamoraeum  Waa.  Cal.,^o.  760.,and  Don'i 
Mili.,  iii.  p.  384. ;  has  the  leavet  clothed  wtth  an  iDteuBe  rusty  to- 
meutum  beneath )  and  corollas  like  those  of  R.  a.  nfveum,  but  not 
of  so  clear  a  white,  and  spotted  with  brown  instead  of  puiple.  It 
wns  introduced  from  Xepal  in  1817,  and  flowered  for  the  firBt  rime 
in  tbe  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardeu  iu  1832. 

t  R.  a.  5  veniulaM  D.Don,  Brit.  Fl.-Oard.,  May,  1835,  Sd  ser.,  t.  885., 
is  a  hfbrid,  and  aD  exceedinglj  sbowy  aod  interesung  plant,  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.Wm.  Smitb, 
nurseryman,  Norbiton  Com- 
mon,  neaf  Kingston,  Surrey, 
from  seeda  of  A.  caucisicum,  1 
chat  had  been  fertiiised  by  ' 
the  poUen  of  R.  arbdreum, 
and  appears  hardier  than  the 


rletin  wlll  douMltti  tffmi  Id  Ihe  niuKrr- 

!»«'■  UUIdMWI,!»!  ID  UlS  bDUBlHl  p«rtod). 

ait,  btAn  Ihii  Kart  i>  complMHl ;  rsr  therc 

■mi»nihuHlRdiofw«dUna>Dr  JT.uMRAiiii 

feniHiHlirlthliaidjipttlMi  wid lurd> >b«1m 

hrtUlHd    olih  lC  Ubtmm.    In    KiAgiit-i 

EioUe  NurwTT,    In   (be  HDiMlon  Cmnmoii 

Nun«T,  »nd  \n  •uioiu  otlicn,  irhleh  m  now  (Stiit.  1.  1836]  •howkit  bl«™  bud»  lor  tha 

a™  u™    ■J"' J  ""T'.  r™*  ^*"  'PP*",  1«  reconlpl,  ud  •ftenrudt,  whcn  Ihi;  (le  mp. 

«  89.  R.  cahpanula'tum  D.  Don.     The  bell-abape^ouwm^  Rhododendron. 


.  Loiid.Bol.Cd>.,tl9U.i'H^Fl.-'dud.,idi.,l.eJLi  Wourj^.US.' 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Lesvei  Bliiptic-obloDg,  mucronate,  rusty  beneotb,  ratber 
cordete  at  the  base.  St^ents  of  coroUa  flat,  emarginate.  Ovarium 
6-celled,  glabrous.  Under  Bur&ces  of  leaves  clotbed  with  line  scaly  pu- 
bescence,  at  first  of  a  purplish  bue,  theu  changing  to  nearty  white, 
•nd  afterwards  to  a  deep  fcn-uginous  brown.  Flowers  copious,  diqKiaed 
in  corymbose  clusters.  Pedicels  gUbrous.  Bracteas  fHnged.  Corollas 
large,  pale  pinlc,  changiDg  to  white,  having  the  upper  lip  marked  with 
int^lar  purpie  spots.  Filamenis  bearded  at  the  base.  This  specieg 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  size  of  tts  flowers,  except  one  found  in  Jsva  hy 
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Dr.  Harafidd.  (Don*t  MUl^  iii.  p.844.) 
A  shrab,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  natiye  of  Nq>al,  on  Gos- 
saintban,  a  high  roountain  to  the  north 
of  the  ▼alley.  It  was  raised  in  1885,  bjr 
Messra.  Loddiges,  from  seeds  receiYed  from 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  flowers  in  April.  This 
Bpedes  seems  much  less  tender  than  any  of 
tne  others  yet  receiyed  firom  the  Himalayas ; 
andy  plants  havine  stood  out  in  the  arboretum 
of  Biessrs.  Loodiges  for  several  winters 
without  protectiony  and  witliout  haying  re» 
cdved  any  injury,  it  may  be  considered  as 
very  nearly  hardy. 

t  R.  hmrbihm  WalL,  IXm<k  llilL,  &  pc  844.  I>avM<Moiig.laiioeoUte,«!iite^<>btawattiielM^ 
ycuowith  twneath.  Caljdne  ■ewneat»  dilated,  memlmnoiii.  Orariimi  lO^eHed,  glaiidiilar,  biqdd. 
Fetiolei  and  midrib  of  learei bnkly.  FUameiiti glabroiu,  toothleM.  Leaveta  ^mui  loog.  OoroUa 
daric  red,  witli  brood,  rounded,  cloTen  •egmentL  OTariom  thieklT  befct  with  glandoliferoi»  briiCleK. 
A  tree,  a  oatiTe  of  Mepal,  introduced  in  1890  or  beftvre^  aad  of  wbleh  there  ara  pJants  at  Mean. 
I^odAget**,  and  in  Mime  otber  nuneriei. 

dl  R  »y<dM««m  Lodd.  Cat,  and  It  «McAmi  Lodd.  Cat,  aiipear  to  be  varietlei 
of  A.  arlKtreum ;  but  ftom  the  plants  in  the  Haduiey  ooUectioa  beiog  nudl, 
and  not  haring  yet  Aowered,  it  Is  difllcult  to  lay  with  certainty  wbat  thef  are. 

B.  Spedes  not  yet  ndrodueed. 

m  B.>bnntomiWalLFLIUr.Aflha.,S.pL&t907.,Doo*»Mill.,S.pi8S6;^hM 
the  leavei  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  faaw,  bewt  with  nisty  doti  beneath,  and 
the  flowen  about  ibe  rin  oT  Uioee  of  R,  pooticum,  white,  raiRned  with  red. 
It  Ib  a  ihrub,  a  nattve  of  Nepal,  which  ii  not  yet  introduoed. 

fll  B.  UmemifMym  Polr.,  Don*i  MIU.,  S.  p.  844.,  has  Unear  ooriaceoui  leavei, 
md  imaU  flowen  in  corymbi.  It  ii  a  natlve  of  tbe  Eait  Indlci ;  but  Tery  little 
ii  known  reipectfaig  it,  and  it  may  probably  bdong  to  lome  othcr  gemuk 


$*ii.  PogondfUhum. 
FnmpSgdn,  a  beard,and  anMoi,  a  flower ;  throat  woolly  inride 

,  Oar.    Limb  of  calyz  ihort,  5-lobed.    Corolla  ialTer.ihaped,  with  a 
Undrlcal  tube,  and  a  ipreading  limb.     Stimeni  5,  endoiedL     Orariiim 


DerfwaiAm. 

8eet, 
cyim 
&celled. 


ETCfgTMn.    LeaTei  ooriaceous. 


flL  302  ^'  ANTHOPO^GON  2>.  Don,    The  bearded-flowered 

Rhododendron. 

Idem^ficaHmL    D.  Don  in  M«m.  Weni.  Soa,  SL  p.  4091 ;  Donl  MUL,  S.  p.  84& 
^fnamipme.    R  aramiticum  WalL  CaL  • 


Royle  lUuit,  t  64.  C  8. ;  and  our>^^.  S64. 

Spec  dor.,  ^.  Branchleti  downy.  LeaTei  OTal,  ruity  beneath  ftom  Iqaidoted 
toracntum.  Corollai  with  a  woolly  throat  Shnib  mueh  braoched.  XeaTcs 
endiog  in  a  reflezed  mucro,  naked  abore  Flowen  glomerate,  sulphur«o1oured.  Pedioeli  iboit, 
lepldoted,  and  resinoui.  Calycine  legmenU  rounded  at  the  apes,  with  Tillooi  maigins.  Segmcnts 
of  oorolla  roundish,  wttfa  undulatcd  curled  maigins.  Filaments  glabrous.  Stwma  clarate.  {Dem^s 
MUL^  lii.  p.845.)  A  shnib,  flnom  1  ft  to  l|(t  hlgh,  a  natlve  of  Ncpal,  on  dossainthan.  It  was 
Introduoea  in  IttO,  and  flowcn  In  April  and  May. 

§  iii.  Tsutsutsi  D.  Don. 

Berieaikm.    The  Chinese  name  of  A.  indica. 

Sed.  Ckar.    limb  of  calyz  foliaceous,  5.cleft.     CoroUa  campanulate.     Stamens  5—10.    Orarinm 
5.cdled.     ETcigreen.  XeaTcs  membranous,  bispld  ftom.hairs.    Indlanaxalcasof  Britidigaidcas. 

A.   IndUtn  haipiardy  Azaleat  already  m  BrUith  Gardent^ 
m3\.  R,  i^NDicuM  Stat.  (A.  i^inncA  Lte.)  Tbe  Indian  Azalea. 

UemiiilcaUom.    Swt  FL.Oard.,  9d  s.,  1 1S& :  Don*s  MIIL,  Xp.  845. 
apmum^me.    AiUca  (ndica  Um.  Sp.,  814.,  Th$mb.  Pl  Jap.,  84.,  Shm»  Bei. 

Mag.,  1 148a,  Lodd.  BoL  Cah.,  t  S7& 
AifraaAv'-  Bot  Mag.,  1 148^:  Lodd.  Bot  Cabi,  1 87& ;  Swt  FL-GanL, 

9d  ser.,  1 19&  ;  and  wnftg.  95& 

Spee.  Ckar.t  ^.  Branches  strigose.  LeaTei  cuneate.lanceo1ate.  flndy  cre- 
nulated,  itrigose,  attenuateo  at  both  ends.  CaWcine  teeth  long.lan. 
oeotaie,  olituse,  cillated,  spreadlnc.  Flowen  terminal,  lolitary  or  twin, 
decandrous ;  Terysbowy.  and  icarlet  or  red.  (Dom*s  MW.,  UL  pi  845.)  A 
shrub,  ftom  S  ft.  to  6  ft.  hlsh,  a  natlTc  of  China  and  Japan,  where  It  ii 
much  cultlTated  fiir  the  lake  of  iti  flowen.  It  wai  Introduced  in  1808, 
and  flowen  from  March  tiU  MaT.  It  li  a  Tcry  popular  plant  in  Britiih 
itorei  and  gieeii.housei ;  thougn,  to  flower  proftisdy,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  temperature  of  the  barlustoTe.  As  it  croia  fecundates  -  ,  g 
IMy  with  the  hardy  neciei,  it  hai  led  to  the  productlon  of  Tarious  9oO 
hjrbrids,  whlch  are  halC-nardy,  aod  sooie  of  thcm  nearly  baidj. 
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mH.  I.SpknUaiMOoit^ittai.i^atn.;  A.yf»unlte± Swt. Brll.  n..aiint.,U  n 
Mwt  tn&rf.  »V..(.W7. 1  A.MlffilliphinilinHdat  In  JM.  Mu.,  l.SKLi 
flQWm  puiple,  wlth  the  uppvr  iefB«nti  ipotled.  tt  Uii  natlveof  Cfiliu,  vh«ri 
u  «ergmn  •hnils  (roni  Sft.  to  lOft.  Id  tiM|hl,  «d  In  Brttlih  nrrieni.  w 
nollT  ■dmlRd,  It  ll  »iii«anl]i  kept  In  the  Moie.    II  «i  iatnxliiHd  in  ISH. 

mR.TSf.janpUiifi  A.  L  3 flbre plti»  fbat.  in  A;«.  arnr.. 
t.  tiOEL,  &±  Cnfr,  1 14fll.  i  hadouUeiiurplcBowen,  - 

«  R.  L  i  MMMmij  K.  fnlllMlum  DdhV  tlia..a.p.»>a.  i  A.  I. 
tlbe  LML  AA  Ani..LeiI.,  to4t  BM.  (&«..  tl£&I, 

AbD4ainDdrDakiwtBlliiiBiAii(c;  hupiirewlilteaow. 
fr^  wMet  ire  luae  eBd  •tHnrj.  It  li  •  DWlTa  ol  Chlna, 
■baaiPekiii,wid,Ma(nth«tlunlla'thiDthepn»iBn|    , 


_.^__  . .. ,.    relL  In  the  lArdeuaf 

Slr  CliHlca  LeBOD,  *t  Cuclew,  thU  tuMt  irawi  In 
nwi,  Ibinlas  eTenreen  hedgsi,  uk*  priTet,  ■»!  BowMdi 
luiniaraUlytwWwut  llkt  tllshlBil  protectiaD. 
B.i.5<^«I>»'iMIIL,3.p,gUL|  A.Lp61ehraft»«.: 

Jl.pAlchnRnSM.n.OwAldKr.,LllT.;  A  (ndicumnr..ftMthVS>t.  H 
hHlliealn  TeijhiiiT.wUh  nbulatt  «tiMBIi.    Leera  «lupae,  «-'-     " 


aadnHU,  .tFnnlul.  K— S  latetber.    Carallu 

daepndliiMle.    A  hirbrtd  ftin  A.  L MiMli 

R.  re«n/>cAH  SwL,  I>HI1HIIL,3.p.SU.;  A.a 

nenu  arthen*nlUlaaK.«alDUtM  uidthx 


sep  nin  purple,  «pDtled  w 


Igaiiceni  Hnrl. ;  hu  the  ftii 


STS 


FL  t  T  wrnwlanM  O.  Don  In  HllL  DlcC.,a  p.  M6. 1  A.  L  unDttua  Mort.— nowtn  af  onnte 

rcdocriour.    A  nitlTe  or  Chlu. 
FL  1.  8  HJiMm  SwL,  DoD'i  HilL.  a  p  SM  ;  A.  L  lbt«  Bort. :  hu  dotdile  TelloT  SawcK 
IL<L»>fuWlitdl*«Blum.,DDn->  NILL,  3.  pi  MA.  ;  A.  L  nthuUU»iirI, ;  hu  tbe  la>eiu- 

ihnUte.  munmua,  ■od  bnct  «Uh  nutr  nitgn.    Flawen  Urte,  (11(11117,  decp  nse. 

«.  I.  lagrmmHfi^m  Blum.,  l)an'i  SiEl."'A  |<l«&  1  A.  I.  gnndUian  Hotl. ;  hu  Ihe  iHTn 
obhmg.ipiUiulale,  mucmnue,  bMt  i.l[h  hrtMu,  or  itilte.    Flowen  Urge,  hiIIIiit, 

DL.  Doa'i  HUL,  &  p,  M6, ;  a!  L  ufuHltMU  Hori.  \  hu  the  lenTci 

;  hu  the  iHte* 

•  R.rirSM£iiikDnaJA.  LDuilcluau  Puton-t  Mm)i.  of  Bot.  Julj,  ISM ,  li  ■Tirietr 

whU  Hflped.  II  wu  inlroduceil  Ihnn  Cbin*  bi  diiptlln  Dmnldl,  In  1S30.  ind  pluilj  nuT 
be  hul  In  tne  ^oHW  Slr«i  Hur«TT,  and  u  Hcun  Laddl|«-t 

■  R.lUJa((rtMw.  A.LUieiiiUUidi  AN.  Ac,i..t  lTO0.)hudoi>enofibil|htclcubrkk 

colouT,  ■  llnletlnfed  wlth  tok;  wid  the  pUnt  U  renurkablrbuihi,  nid  ■buBduttD 
Isnei,  whlch  biie  ■  nulj  tlnge.  It  wu  IntrodueRi  ftom  Cblni  In  \g&,  bj  Ht. 
11'Kiainn ;  ■nd  planti  nuj  be  hid  in  the  Eiotlc  Nunerr,  Klnr-i  RnuL 

■  R.I.  llMrinJlHnBluin.,  DDn'>  MIIL,3.  p  M«.  1  A.  t.  Tiiieglu  Itak  ;  hu  thEraran» 

TuliigoIeS.    ThiiiiicelctmtedTiTletr,  whlch  wul«igknDvnlDexiHlnChlni,  (Von 

TUn,  (Vonine«il»lhecominenc«nie'nto(Uiepi«enlM!ntiirT,  llll  lB3i,  when  It  wu  *t 
UK  bnuglit  •liie  to  EnBland,  bjr  ihetreil  cue  oC  Mr.  H'Kllll«ui,  ihe  psnei  or  Ihe 
■hlp  Oiwell,  uid  in  udonl  idmlreT  Df  plulL  There  ue  ipKiineni  Df  thii  Tirletr  Id  Ihe 
ExDtlc  Nunflrr.  ^3«  Gard.  Mam..  9.  p.  f7i.) 

■  R.  J.  1llipen3jHiD.  Don,  A.  L  ipeciWMMi.,llIhtbrld,DbtllntdbT  Hr.  W.  Smlth  in  1830. 

frDiUieodt  of  A.  (ndlca,thD  flDwenafwhlch  htd  been  liupTqrnued  wlthtb*  pollen  of  A. 

BrU.  n^QMnl.,  Apill,  la»;  Mld  Otr^  JHsK.,  ll.p^^ 

■  3S.  R.  sinb'nse  Swt.    (a.  mi^na  Lau.)     The  Chinese  Azalea. 
MHlVaUlim.    Bwt.FL.a>id.,LSSIX{  Donl  Hin.,S.ii34K 
AiHvw      Alditi  llntMll  Zodd.  SX.  CU,,  LSaS. 
Swr«Au>.     Bdl  Clb,  t  BS5.  :  Brlt  FL-Oud..  L  S90L  l  ind 

ouiAi.  XI. 
Smtt.  Ckar.,  tc    LeiTH  elllptic,  u 
lbitheK.DerTed,  -'--  -"■ — ■ 

■>d,th.DU(bd4 

ooloiiKd,  penUiidrw'(DM-i  JirM.Vi~p.^.     U 
of  Chliu.whenUrrDinfrDinS(t  I0  4IX  hicfa,Bi 
InMiyudiune.   ftwu  intraduced  In  tSiS)  ind  ...... o., 

genenl  culllTMIon  In  BrlUth  gudeni. 
Fmrmia  aml  Hrtridt. 

•  R.  i;  g  ifajrtMiu  Swt.  F1..Gird,  t  Sga  j   A.  1.  E  ■■. 

.•  t.  Rf .  anwcrilaUwH  Don-i  HilL.a.  n.  Btd  1  AlUanu. 
cnbithi  An^ln  HNm.  Acai.  PtUra.,i.  p  115.  j 
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■blninf»  clotiied  vlth  awirwml  briatlei.     Fhmen  pentaDdraui.    Orifdiie 
UBceoTete,  «««tei  deeply  toothed,  fcrtally.    FHaiMts  sUbroiM.    StenM  «cveral» 
ftom  the  rooutock.  S— 4ft.  Umg,  procimbent.  naked.    Bnnelies  teicled,  leeiy  i 
tipt,  betet  with  apprcMcd  nlvery  brirtka.  which  cbange  to  brown  «•  wrU  m  the  caljxe«. 
'  FlowerfioUUry,orinpel»,ne»rly  •eMile.lnvoliMaatedbybrecteM.  CoroUularsj^ora 

brilUant  Mhnon  oolour,  glabrous  outude ;  tbe  limb  ipreading,  with  obloojr  bloi^  kbet  i 

tfae  upper  loba  marked  with  deeper.4»loued  apotL  (i)of»'«  Mia.,ilL  p.  816L}  ^TlMn  w  a 

■ubTarlety  of  thi»  kind,  having  tbe  floweis  pale  pink  andstriped.    A  pconunbent  shrniH 

from  2ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Japan,  llowering  in  May  aod  Jan&    IntrodMsd  m 

18S3,  but,  at  present,  extreinely  rare  in  BritUh  gardena. 

tt.  R.  retietdMuM  D.  Don'i  MSa,  Don*s  Mitt,  &  p.  M6L ;  A.  reticalita  Bort  LeevMbroafflyovatt, 

acute, rather coriaeeous, tparingly hairy, gUuoous, and reticDlately vetoed benMth.  scems crectjiiL 

or  2  ft.  higb,  stifE  LeavM  stiff,  U  in.  long,  raanded  at  the  base,  brlght  gteo^  and  shimng  above,  boet 

with  a  few  appressed  briiUM,  m  well  m  the  roung  shooU.   This  te  a  sbnilK  •  native  of  Japan,  on  tbe 

mountains,  wnere  it  grows  ftora  1  ft.  to  t  ft.  nigh,  which  wm  introduoed  V^ 

18S4,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Rood,  Chetoea ;  but,  m  it  hM  not  yct  llow. 

ered  in  BngUnd,  very  ItttleTs  known  about  it 

.JK  R.  Pdrrerm  Tate,  Stot.  ^..Gaf4,8d  ser.,  t  9S.,  Doi»*s  MitL,  9L  pt.  a(&  ; 
A.  F6.rrer«  Hort ;  and  our^Uf.  968. ;  hM  the  branchM  sliff,  vflloiis  while 
yonng,  but  glabrous  in  the  aduK  state.  LeavM  stiff,  corinoeous,  ovate,  obtuse, 
ending  in  a  short  cartilaginous  mwao,  attenuated  at  tbe  base,  nerved. 
and  reticuUtdy  veined,  halry  on  both  sur(heeS|Witfa  somewhat  recurved 
ciliated  edges.  PetioUs  cilUted  at  the  boM.  rlowen  terminal,  lolltary. 
Calyx  pikMC,  5.Iobed.  Coraua  spreading,  wlth  unduUted  segmenU,  UUc,or 
pale  purpl^red.  It  U  a  dwarf  decidnous  thrub,  with  decandrous  flowers. 
A  native  of  China,  whenoe  it  wm  brought  by  Captein  Farrcr,  in  1829. 
It  flowen  In  Marah,  but  very  little  is  known  of  lU  habit. 

Jt  R.  decimbena  D.  Don  MSSw,  Don*s  MtlL,  3.  p.  846l  ;  A  decAmbens 
Hart. ;  hM  the  stem  decumbent;  leavM  ovate,  acute ;  flowers  pentandrous ; 
a^;menU  of  ttie  calyx  ovate,  acute,  ciliated ;  flowers  crimson  {DoiCt  MUL, 

3.  p.  84&)    It  is  a  native  of  China,  whence  it  wm  Introduced  by  Knlgbt  and  Tkte  in  1833.    It  flowen 
In  April  and  May. 

B.  Indian  Axaleat  not  yet  introduced. 

mU.  sc^tbrum  Don's  MUL,  S.  p.  846.;  A.  scibra;  X.  m&imum  TlhwiA.  R.  .K».,  p.  tSL  ;  hM 
the  leavM  ovate,  mucronuUte,  and  acute  at  the  base,  corlaceous,  and  ftom  1|  tn.  to  Sin.  long.  Tbe 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  roM  oolour,  and  beH-ehaped,  with  the  oarolla  S  in.  in  diameler.  It  U  a  shnibh 
a  native  of  Japan,  in  woods  on  mountains. 

m  K.  mucroniUtm  O.  Doii ;  A.  mueron4U  Blmm.  BOdr.s  p.  8SS. ;  b  a  ahrub,  a  nativeof  Cbina ;  aad, 
acGovdinf  to  6.  Don,  **  perhaps  the  «ame  m  R.  tedifbttum**  ( A.  L  ilba  LHulL). 

m  R  Burmdnni  G.  Don ;  A.  rosmarinifblia  Burm.  er  Blum.  BUdr.,  p.  859L,  but  not  of  Roth ;  hM  the 
leavM  linear.Unoeolate,  loiig>«cuinlnated.  with  recurved  margiiis,  dothed  with  sifty  down  on  bolh 
surUcM.    Flowers  pentaodrous.    It  U  a  shrub,  a  nativ*  of  Japan. 

fll  R.fmUa«6.Don;  A.m6niiJXiim.i»iMr.,p.85S.;  hastfaebrancbMpllose:  theIeavM0blonc4ancn. 
cdate,  acute,  narrowed  at  the  base,  cifiated,  very  soft  beneath  ;  the  flowets  in  ftscidesw  Calyx  vcry 
short    Tube  dothed  with  silky  tomentmiL    It  is  a  shrab,  a  native  of  Chlna. 

fll  R.  LoureirAna,  G.  Dom ;  A  puncUU  Lomr.  GocA.,  p.  IIS. ;  hM  the  leavM  Uneeolabe^  qniteentire, 
tugoie  about  the  cdges,  smooth.  CoroIU  whtte,  dotted  with  red.  m  alao  the  ealyx,  anthcars,  and  germiL 
Flowers  termtnal.  ukM*«  Mii^,  S.  p.  846.)  It  U  a  sbrub^  a  nattvc  of  Coobin.Cnhiia,  wfaere  it  grows  bo 
the  beight  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft 

§  lY,    PropagtUion  and  CuUure  of  the  halfihardy  Speciet  of  Wiododendron  and 

Azdlea, 

Tbe  soil  best  suited  fbr  these  planU  li  beath  raould.  or  peat  m  it  is  oommonly  called,  mlxed  with 
flne  loam  and  vegctable  raould.  For  rearing  planU  fram  seed,  and  simpiy  growing  the  speciesL  such 
acompost,  or  even  peat  alone,  or  sandy  loam,  wUl  sufltee ;  but,  Ibr  producing  laxge  planti,  which  shall 
flower  proftudy,  the  essence  of  rotted  dung,  or  of  some  other  manure  in  which  animal  matter  U  In- 
duded,  requlrM  to  be  added.  llie  splendid  speclmens  of  Asktea  and  JthododMron  whlch  annually 
attract  10  much  attention  in  the  April  and  May  exhibitions  of  our  Hortlcultural  SodetiM  hav^  in 
general,  aH  been  grown  In  very  rteh  soil,  and  often  watered  wlth  Uquidmanure.  The  Indian  aaaieM 
more  narttcuUrlT  reoulre  a  ridi  soll,  In  order  to  flower  fteely  and  abundantly,  and  produce  tbose 

Slendid  pyramidi  of  blossoms  whUh  are  so  much  adralred  at  our  shows.  On  tbe  other  haiid«  wfaen 
e  Indian  spedM  of  Ahodod^ndron  and  AiUea  are  to  be  treated  m  half.hardy,  they  ouglit  tobe  grown 
in  soil  which  is  poor  rather  tlian  rich,  and  kept  dry.  more  Mpedally  in  autumn,  in  ordcr  to  insure 
theproduction  of  no more  wood  than  can  be ripened. 

Tne  situation  mnt  suiuble  for  half>hardv  rnododendrons  and  aialcM  would  appeor  to  be  a  boeder 
in  ftont  of  a  waU  Udng  the  CMt ;  because  almost  all  the  spedM  of  the  order,  and  more  espedally  ain 
the  Indian  spedM  of  the  geneni  /Ihodod^ndron  and  As4Iea,  are  nativM  of  woods  on  moirotBiiia,  and 
thrive  bMt  when  somewhat  shaded.  The  bMt  mode,  where  it  is  hntended  to  have  a  piod  cc^lectiQO, 
and  to  dispUy  the  pUnU  to  tbe  greatest  advantage,  would  be  to  pUnt  them  in  a  conservatory,  witfa  a 
roovable  rooi  and  sidM.  both  of  whlch  coold  be  taken  away  in  lummer :  or  in  an  open  spaoe  between 
two  waUs,  built  in  the  direotion  of  north  and  south ;  and  on  whicfa  walls  a  temporary  roof  mt|^t  be 
placed  in  the  winter  season,  such  m  is  reoommendid  for  the  half-hardy  Lcguminkoe»  (p.  fi97.),  and 
the  half-bardy  heatbs  (pu  1103.).  If  tbe  Indlan,  or  tree,  rhododendrons  wcre  grown  by  themsdves  In 
the  open  ground,  bdng  evergreens,  thcr  might  be  covered,  during  winter,  with  a  roof  of  boards  or 
thatcned  nurdlei,  witn  only  a  few  windows  nere  and  there,  m  U  practlsed  with  onnge  trcM  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  sometimM  about  Parii. 

Propagtakm.  Tbe  Indian  tree  rfaododendroni  are  proei^ted  Xn  Uyeri,  or  by  grafting  on  R. 
p6nticum  or  R,  caUwbi^nie ;  and  they  may  alio,  chough  with  dlfficulty,  be  increased  by  cuttiags  of 
the  growing  wood,  pUnted  in  sand,  and  thcn  dosely  coverad  with  a  bell-glass,  and  putinl^  heat  AU 
the  Indian  asalcM  are  very  reodily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood.  Botb  rhododendrona 
and  aulcM  ripen  seeds  in  our  green.housM ;  and  thcM  should  be  sown  immediately  aftcr  being 
gathered,  or  very  oarly  in  the  sprlng,  in  flat  pans  or  poU  fllled  with  sandy  peat,  or  p«t  mlxcd  with 
a  little  loam  and  sand.    The  seeds  sbould  be  covered  m  slightly  m  ponible,  and  then  piaced  In  a  very 
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KA'LM/^  L.    Taa  Kalhia.    Im.  S^.  Deekadm  Han^^nia. 


DeriBotio».    Nbidoi]  by  Unimuln  hooourof  Feier  Kalm,  profbam  jit  Abo,  laaw>d«n:  ftathoi  of 

TVoKli  *>.A«nca  <■  1753. 

Oetcription.  Low  evergreen  shrubs,  higbly  oraamentd  in  thdr  foJiage  and 
flowen ;  nadves  of  North  America  ;  of  easj  culture  in  peaty  toil,  an3  prO' 
pagated  by  layerB,  seedB,  or  cutting*. 

«  1.  E.  latito'lia  L.     The  broad-leaTed  KalmiB. 

MtMiflaiUat,    Un.  ^,  seo. ;  Bln).  Ued.  Bot,  p.  133. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  l.p.  a&  i  Dod*) 

Miu.,s.p.saL;  Lodd. ciiL.HLiesfi. 

jEm^!?^™:    Cu™  B«,  mIw.'  1. 175°)   Wirigh.  Atner..  1.'».  1. 50. ;  CtMlx  Cir..  2.  L  BB. :  TY«n 

Buh.,  i:  38.  C  ].  I  nuk.  ^bL,  t.  m.  I.  e.;  ud  oorjK.  »9 
Spee.  Ckar.,  S^c.     Leaves  on  long  pedole»,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whori,  orol, 

coriaceous,  smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfacea.  Corymbs  tenninal,  downy, 

and  viscid.  (flon't  J^^.,ni.  p.8.W.)   Flowers 

whice,  tinted  with  pBlepinkiddicatelyBpotted. 

A  shrub,  »ery  el^nt  when  in  flower,  growing 

to  the  height  of  &oin  3  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  a  native 

of  North  AmericB,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 

on  the  sides  of  stony  bilts.    It  was  introduced 

in  1734',  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.     Tbia 

sbnib,  in  its  native  soil,  continues  flowering 

Elt  part  of  the  summer;  and,  accordii^  to 
Im,  forms  one  of  the  ereatest  omamenta  of  l 
those  parts  of  America  wh^e  it  is  indigenous ; 
and  it  ia  only  in  particular  places  whcre  it 
thrives ;   though,  according  to  Michaux,  oa  ( 
tbe  Alleghanies  it   occupies  tracts  of  more  r 
tban   100  Hcres.     These  are  generally  rocky,  ^ 
Bterile,  and  near  water,     After  it  was  intro- 
dnced  into  England,  it  was  for  seyeral  yeerB 

very  unsuccesgfully  cultivated,  till  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  procured  some 
plants  of  it  from  FennBylvania,  wbve  the  climate  being  nesrer  to  tbat 
of  England,  iJian  either  that  of  Carolina  or  Virginia,  tbe  plants  obtsined 
firom  it  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Catesby^s  garden  at  Fulham, 
fbr  tbe  first  time  in  Bngland,in  1T4I.  Leaves  of  thiB  species  are  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  shecp,  but  not  to  deer.  Tbe  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  Indians  for  making  spoons  and  otber  domeetic  utenBiEs.  Michaux 
states  that,  of  aJI  the  Amencan  woods,  that  of  the  Kihnia  laufdlia  tbe 
moflt  nearly  rescmbleB  tbe  European  box ;  so  that  it  migbt  be  probably 
worth  wbile  to  import  it  for  the  use  of  wood-engravers. 
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*  2.  K.  ANGusTiPo^LiA  L,    Tbe  narrow-Ieaved  Kalniia. 

Jdtniificaiiom,    Un.  9p,,  661. ;  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  596. ;  Don*»  MilL,  9.  p.  8Sa ;  Lodd.  Qtt^ 
ed.l&96. 

lyMtf.    Sheep  laurri,  ilmer. 

ivta^.    CarU  Bot  Mag.,  t  SSl. ;  Lodd.   Bot  Cabi,  t  602.;  CatcAi  Car.,S.  1 27.  £  L: 
»h.,  t:38.  L  S. ;  and  our>^.  96a 

Spec,  Chtw,^  Sfc.  Leaves  petiolatey  scattered,  or  3  in  a 
wborl,  oblong,  obtuse,  ratber  rusty  beneath.  Corymbs 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  clothed 
with  glandular  pubescence.  (Don^s  Mill,^  iii.  p.  850.^ 
Flowers  dark  red.  This  shnib  is  called  sheep  laurely 
because  it  is  considered  poisonous  to  sheep.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  l  ft.  to  2  fL  high ;  a  natnre  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps, 
and  sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  It  was  intro- 
duced  in  1736,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Variety, 

m  K.  a,  2  ovdta  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296.,  ia  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  mountains,  with  broader  leaves  and  a  tidler  ston. 

■.  3.  K.  OLAU^CA  AU,    The  g^cous-i^t^  Kalmia. 

JdewMcatkm.  Ait  Hort  Kew.,ed  8.,pc64  :  Punh  FL  Amer.  Scpt,  L  ii.  £9& :  Dao*k  MilL.  &  ii.  85DL 
^non^me.    K.po\iM\M  JVamgk.  AeL  Soe.  Benl.,S.n.l9S.t.S.    '^'     ■"        > 
Eitgratimgt.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  177. ;   Lam.  ni.,  t  MS. ;  L*H«rit  Stlrp.  Nor..  SL  t  & ;   Lodd.  Bot. 
Cab.,  1 15()& ;  Wangh.  Act  Soc.  BeroL,  &  pi  1291 1  fi.  i  and  our  Ar  siiSL 

S^cc,  Char.y  ^c,  Branchlets  somewhat  2-edged. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth 
glaucous  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corvmbs 
terminal,  corapound,  bracteate.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  (Don^s  MiU,y  iii.  p.  850.)  A  ver^  hand- 
some,  upright,  small  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
pale  red  flowers.  According  to  Nuttall,  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  each 
corymb  composed  of  3  racemose  coryrobules;  and 
the  pedicels  and  calyzes  are  said  by  him  to  be  clothed 
with  powdery  viscid  pubescence.  A  native  of  the 
bogs  of  Canada»  and  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsvlvaniay  and  of  the 
Island  of  Sitcha.  It  was  introduced  in  1767,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flower  is  compmble 
to  a  miniature  parasol :  the  corolla  to  the  coveiing, 
the  stamens  to  the  rays  that  keep  the  covering  dis- 
tended,  and  the  style  to  the  handle, 

Vanety. 

■.  K,g.2  TotmarnUfoUa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.296. — Leaves  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  margins,  and  having  the  under  sur&ce  green. 
Mr.  Pursh  discovered  this  variety  in  a  bog  near  Albany,  and  is 
inciined  to  think  it  a  distinct  species. 

M  4.  K.  cuNEAh^A  Michx.    The  wedge-shaped-^aiwc/  Kalmia. 

Jdeaiificaikm.  Miehz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p^  SS7.;  Purih  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  S96w;  Doa't  IGIL,  a  pi  8Sa 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c,  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  cuneate-oblong,  glandularly  pu- 
bescent  beneath,  mmutely  armed  at  tfae  apex.  Corymbs  lateral,  few-flowered. 
Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  red  at  the  bottom, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  fastigiate  clusters.  (DofCt  MUl.,  iii.  p.  S50.)  A 
shrub.  1 — 2  il.  high,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the  mountains.  It  was  mtro- 
duced  in  1820,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

ft  5.  K.  HiRsu^A  Walt.     The  hairy  Kalmia. 

JdenMcaiioH.    Walt  Fl.  CaroL,  1S8. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  t  pi  89&  ;  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  I. 

p.  SS7. ;  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 138. 
^monifme.    K.  ciliku  BaHr.  JHm.,  18. 
Engravtngi.    Curt  BoC.  Mag.,  1 138. ;  and  our^.  96S. 


CHAF.  LXIX.  £BICA  ceX.       MENZIB  BIJ. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^'c.  Branchea,  leBTea,  and  calyies  Tery  hoiry. 
Leavea  opposite  and  alternate,  almoEt  sessile,  elliptic. 
Pedunclea  axillary,  solitmy,  1-flowered,  loneer  tban  tbe 
leavea.  (Dim'i  MiU,,  iii.  p.  850.]}  A  beautiliinittle  Bhrub, 
but  difficult  to  cultivate ;  srowinE  to  the  beigfat  of  from 
8  ft.  to  3  fL  Leftvea  smain  like  thyme.  Ftowera  large, 
red.  A  native  of  South  Coroliiui  and  Oeorgia,  b  bairen 
pinewoods.  It  was  introduced  in  l786,andflowersfrom 
June  to  Aiuust.  From  thesmall  size  ofthe  leavee,  and. 
tbe  diminutiTe  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  might  be 
admitted  among  thc  genus  £rica,  in  what  might  be  called 
a  mitcellaneous  ericetum ;  taking  care  to  plant  it  in  a 
suitable  soH. 

Genus  XXII. 


Q 


HENZ[E'S7^  Smith.    Tbb  Mbnzibsia.    lin.  Syit.  OctiDdria  Monogjni 

MatlHhatiim.  SmlUi  lcon.  iBcd., SS. ;  Nutt.  Ooi.  Amer.,  I. p.SSl.:    D.  Dui in Blln.  PhlL  Joun 
,17.  p.  170. 


Deicription.     Deciduous  shrubs,  nativea  of  North  America. 

■  1.  M.  FERRuai'NBA  SmHh.    The  roBty^/loaiered  Menziesia. 

ntKtttRirrai.    SinlUi  1<10d.IiiM.,  l.i>.S&t.  5G.i  PunbFLAisa.  Setit.,  I.ii.SeLjI>oa1Hill.,  3. 
SMhn^iM.    U.  urcesnrii  SalUb.  Par.  IjntO.,  No.  M.  003 

£^>ec,  Char.,  ^c.  CoroIIa  urceolate,  with  rounded  lobes, 
Leaves  and  branches  htury.  Leaves  obovate-ianceohite. 
Flowen  of  a  nisty  colour.  {Doa'i  MUI.,m.  p.850.)  A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  froni  3  (V.  to  4  R. ;  a  native 
of  the  nonh-west  coast  of  America,  pardcularly  on  the 
Coluinbia  Kiver.and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha.  It  wes  intro- 
ducedin  1811,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

•  S.  M.  OLOBULA^ls  SaliiB.     The  globular^oumvii  Menziesia. 

I^tUOeattm.    Snllib.  Pv.  Lond.,  t M.  i  Punta  Fl  Amcr.  Sepl.,1.  p.  SBi. ;  Don-iMiU.,3.  p-SSa 

» ••  °—>-fr  «Ida.nB»  Ama.,ii.t3f.;  AiSilnpntitM  /M.  JZI.,4!)i.i   U.  tdUu 


Lp.*sa 

Spec.  Char.,Sfc.     CoroUa  globose,  with  rounded  lobes;  leavee  and  branches 
bairy.      Leaves   lanceolate.      Flowers  ycllowish   brown.   (i)on'i3fti7.,iii. 


Mountains,  near  Wincfaester,  in  Virginis. 
dowers  in  May  and  June. 


□ 


AZA'LEAi).  Am.     Thb  Azalba.     lAn.  Syil.  Pentindria  Monog/nii 
Ufmtlflealkm.    D.  Dor  1n  Blinb.  Flill.  JourD.  g  Don-a  NiU.,3,  p.83a 

Deritaaoi^    Flom  atalai,  iij,  ot  uld  i  In  reremice  la  Ihe  hibiution  oT  tbe  planl. 

Dtiaiplion,      A  diminutive,  procumbent,  evergreen   sbrub,    a   native 
Britain  uid  Nortb  America. 
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^  1 .  A.  PRocu^MBENS  L,    The  procumbent  Azalea. 

Ideniffieaikm.    lin.  Sp.,  9Q&  ;  Punh  FI  Amer.  Sept,  L  p,  15«. ;  Don<k  lClL.flw  pi  851. 

ffmm^mrM.    CbAnudMon  prociimbenfl  Link  £ii«m..  1.  p.  8ia ;  Louele&nia  DcodSmbenfl  De^. 
ngrtwngi.    FL  Dan.,  t  9l  ;  Lia  FL  Lapp.,  cd.  S.,  pida  1 6.  f.  &  ;  Cng.  fiot.,  t  8G5l  ;   Lodd.Bot 
Cilx,  t/62.;  Bot  lliflc.,  2.  p.  64.  tfiS. ;  and  wuj^.  9Cft. 

Geographyy  ^c.  Native  ot  Europe,  on  mountains; 
plentiml  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  but 
rare  on  tbe  mountains  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
Korth  America,  it  is  found  wild  in  the  aljpme  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Haropshire,  and  on 
Grandfather  Mountain,  Carolina,  &c.  A  procumbent 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  requiriog  to 
be  grown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a  border  or  in  pots, 
ana  in  an  airv  situation.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
rose-coloured ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  do  not  appear 
in  Carolina  till  July.  The  same  author  says,  "  This 
plant  has  so  much  affinity  to  Zredum  6uxir61ium  Ait. 
(Leioph^Uum  ^hymifdlium  Pert.),  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  t6  persuade  myself  that  they  are  distinct 
piants.  Comparing  specimens  of  diflerent  varieties  of  the  ktter,  with  those 
of  A.  procumbens  firom  diflerent  countries,  in  Mr.  Lambert^s  herbarium,  I 
could  nnd  no  other  disttnction  between  both,  than  that  of  the  Z»^um  being 
an  upright  little  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers,  which  are  white,  whereas  die 
present  species  has  procumbent  stems,  and  pentandrous  red  flowers.  It  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  irom  this  genus,  or  else  all  the  rest  but  this  one 
united  with  i^hododendron.*'  (Pursh  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  155.^  This  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  David  Don,in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  order  fricace», 
which  has  b^n  adopted  in  G.  Don's  Miil^  and  which  we  have  foUowed. 


Genus  XXIV. 


LEIOPHVLLUM  Pert.    Thb  Lbiophylluh.    Lm.  Stfit.  DediDdria 

Monogynia. 

/ttenifjlcalitm.    Pen.  Ench^  1.  p.  477. ;  Spreng.  Syft  ^Pjne. ;  Don*«  MilL,  3.  p.85L 

SjfnoM^mrM.    Amm^ine  iSirrA  A  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  2B0. ;  Flflchera  Swarts ;   LMum  tazifb&uB 

Berg ,  Ail. 
Dcrination.    From  Irftir,  flmootii,  andpkttUon,  aloafi  in  reference  to  Ute mooduicM of  Uie  lesvn. 

Description.    Diminutive,  but  erect,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America,  on  mountains. 

tt.  1.  L.  THYifiFo^Liuu  Pers.    The  Thyme-leaved  Leiophylhini. 


U^ntificaUom.    Perf.  Encb.,  L  p.  477. ;  Spicnft.  Sjat,  S.  pi  S15. ;  Doo*a  MOL.S.  u  891. 

Slfnonymes.    LMum  &uxirbnum  Bergmi  in  Act.  Petrep.,  1779,  p.  L  t  S.  t  2.,  Ker  Boi.  Beg.,  t  fiSL, 

AiL  Hort,  Kew.,  S.  p.  6&,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cah,.  X.  SEt. ;   LkAom 

/hymlf  51ium  Lam.  Dict.,  3   p.  459l,  and  lil^  t  363.  f.  S. ; 

LUum  «erpTllifblium  VHML  Stirp.  Noo.,  8.  t  la ;  Ammfr. 

•ine  duxifblLt  Pursk  FL  Amer.  SepL,  L  p.  301. ;  Send  Myrtle, 

KetB  JerMey. 
Bmgravings.    Bergiufl  in  Act  Petrop.,  1777,  p.  1.   t  3.  f.  SL ; 

Bot  Reg.,  1 531. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.66. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab., 

1 58. ;  Lam.  IIL,  1 363.,  f.  9. ;  L'IUrit  Stirp.  Nor.,  SL  t  la  ; 

and  our>^.  965. 

Description,  4-c.  A  shrub,  from  6  in  .to  1  fi.  high, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  particularly  on  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Catawba  ridge.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub, 
growing  in  its  native  habitats,  according  to  Pursh, 
to  thc  height  of  about  6in.,  and  sometimes  a 
foot ;  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves,  and  abundance 


j 


CHAP.  LKIX. 


L. prottrhttiir.;  Ammyrsine  proatrita  Sial.,Loud.  Hori.  Brit.,  Ho.i822\.; 
A.  hyoni  Swc.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1630,  p.  344. — Brtinches  spreadinc.  Leaves 
"  '"    ■     • -1  -      ■   --  H  ago, but  h»ve  iiow  lost  it.    It  nppeared 


m 


Dcrinulim.    Lnlm 


eil^M 


lbll*g«,t» 


Oeterifition,  ^c.    Ever^reen  ahnibs  of  small  tize,or  decumbenti  na^ves  of 
Europe  and  North  Amenca. 

a.  I.  L.  PALu'gTRB  L.    The  Marsh  Leduro. 

Um^taHim.  Lln.  S|i.,ffil,;  (Ed.  F].Dib..l  1031.;  Punh  FL  AnKi.  Scpt,  1,  ^.500.;  Don^i  MIIL, 

Sgmimfm^i.    ttiinnttMM!ima*t.Pn.,m.;a<mantnumtjlT(t. 

t»  Cam.  Sfit,  M«. 
fjuniMut.  DuHuL  ArtL.I,  l.m.1  SchiBiillBiuni.,t.  IX.  {  Lodd. 

BN.  CA,  t.  HO.  I  Otfat  Abbild,  t.  Sl. ;  tai  Mirjif.  WS. 
l^Mc.  Char.,  ^■p.     Leaves  linear,  witii  revolute  mar- 
gina,  clothed  with  ruEty  tomentum  beneath.    Sta- 
inens  10,  longer  thau  the  corolla.    Flowers  whit«. 
Leaves    resembling    thoae  of  rosemary.     (^Don't 
Afttf.,  iii.  p.851.)    Ashrub,  2(^  high;   anative  of 
Cenada,  in  swamps,  and  round  the  mountaiti  take« 
of  New  York;  in    Kotzebiie'B   Sound,   &c.\   also 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  ai  of  Denmark,   Silesia,  ^ 
&c.     It  was  introduced  in   1762,  and  flowera  in    j 
Aprit  aod  May.  (^ 

Faritty.  • 

■..  L.  p.  2  decimbem  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,,  ed.  S., 
vol.  iii.  p.  48.,  is  a  decumbent  shnib,  b  native 
of  HudK>n'a  Bay. 

M  2.  L.  latifo'lium  Ak.     The  broad-leaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tea. 
MnmiaUaik    AiC  Hon,  Kn.,l.|Lffii,;  Pnnli  FI.  Ann.  SM,  I.  p  300.;  Dan'i  Hin., & p  851, 
^fwmitKB.    L.  grooltndkum  Rcd.  Ofu.,*,  p.  !&,  fX.  Dm.,t.K!.i   J.  iMltutre MoU  t7.  Uti 

Amtr.,l.p.S3S.-     Llbrtdor  T«.  .*««■. 
Aura^j.  Jkd.  losn.,  3.  L  «M, :  Sdiuldt  BiiniL,  L  tS(. ;  L«n.  Hl,  L  3E& ; 

CLi  Lodd.  BoL C«tu,  1 53*. ;  FL  Dm.,t567.i  uidout;^,  X!. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  tinear-oblong,  with  replicate  mar- 
giof),  clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  lieneath.  Scamensd, 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  white.  (Z)on't 
MUl.,  iii.  p.  857,)  A  larger  and  broader-leaved  shrub 
than  L,  paluBtre ;  srowing  to  thc  height  of  from  2  !t.  to 
4ft. ;  the  leaves  of  whicii  are  said  to  be  used,  in  Labra- 
dor,  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  ihe 
fiowers.  A  nBtive  of  Canada,  in  mosey  swamps ;  and  of 
Oreenland,  LBbrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson^H  Bey. 
This,  or  the  precediitg  species,  has  lately  been  fbund 
■n  Ireland.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 
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m.  3.  L,  CANADE^NSE  Lodd,    The  Canadian  Ledum. 

Iden^fieahm.    Lodd.  Bot  Cabu,  1 1049. ;  Dob*a  MUL,  a  p.  85L 
Engramngt,    Lodd.  Bot  Cabi,  1. 1049.  \  and  our^.  96& 

Spec.  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate^tiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs,  large. 
Flowers  white.  (p<m*t  Mll.,m.  p.  85L)  A  shrub, 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  liigh ;  a  native  of  Ganada,  in  swamps ; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens,  but  the  year  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain. 

Sect  IIL     Faccinie^je  Z).  Don. 

Iden^ficaikm.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  |k  \3SL  ;  Don*»  lfilL,&  pi 851. 

Sect.  Char,,  S^c,  Anthers  2-celIed.  Ovary  connate  with  the  calyx.  Disk 
perigynous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Ckmmation  scaly.  The  genera  in 
this  section  agree  with  Faccf nium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  calyz.  (Doh'$ 
3^.,iii.p.85L)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generaliy,  by  di- 
vision  of  the  plant,  but  somedmes  by  kyers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Genus  XXVI. 

nanaanmaa 

rACCrNIUM  L.    The  Whortleberrt.    Lin.  Syst.  Oct-Decindria 

Monog^ia. 

IdenOfieaikm.    lin.  Gen.,  191. ;  Att  Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  S55. ;  PutBh  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  888.  i  JnM. 

Oen.,  les. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  L  pi  963. ;   Lam.  IIL,  886. ;  Gsrtn.  Froct,  1 8& ;   Don^  ICIL,  SL, 

Pl851. 
Sunonifmet.    Kltis  idc'a  J\mm.  Intl.,  1 377. ;  AiTelle,  Fr. ;  Heidelbeere.  Gtr. 
JDerivation.    An  anclent  Latin  name,  but  whether  of  «berrjr  or  a  flower,  bas  been  a  potnt  in  (fiipate 

among  critict,  ai  well  ai  iti  etymolpgy. 

Detcription.  The  species  are  shrubs,  varying  in  heifht  from  6  in.  to  10  ft., 
8ome  natives  of  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  Norm  America.  They  are 
gemmaceous,  with  the  bud  scales  often  permanent  on  the  base  of  the  small 
brancbes ;  and  the  leaves  often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  The  flowers  are 
pedicellate,  and  either  in  solitary  racemes,  or  in  tufts.  They  are  generally 
drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  pink,  never  blue, 
and  scarcdy  ever  yellow.  They  are  succeeded  by  berries,  black,  purple, 
bluisb,  or  red,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  generally  eatable :  some  of  them 
agreeable,  and  excellent  in  tarts;  and  others  austere,  acid,and  scarcely  whole- 
some  in  a  raw  state.  In  eeneral,  it  mav  be  observed,  that  the  species  are  in  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  from  the  whole  of  them  never  having  bera  studied 
together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  G.  Don, 
as  die  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  ourselves  of  examining 
all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens.  The  best  coUec- 
tion  of  large  plants  of  the  genus  Kaccinium,  in  En^and,  is  at  White  Knights; 
and  of  plants  for  sale,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s.  Price,  of  the  common  sorts, 
from  \9.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each;  of  the  rarer  kinds,  firom  3s.  to  Ss.  each. 

A.  Leaves  dedduous. 

a.  Pedicels  l-flowered,  usttalfy  solUary,  rarefy  twinj  orfatciculate, 

jk  l.  F.  Myrti^llus  L.    The  Little-Myrtle-^f  Whortleberry,  or  common 

BHberry,  or  Bleaberry. 

IdmMcaiUm.    Lin.  Sp.,  498. ;    Oer.  Emac.,  1415. ;    Mattlu  Valgr.,  L  pc  4ia  ;  Cam.  E^t,  I3&  ; 

Smfth  Eng.  FL,  8^  p  8ia ;  Don'B  MilL,  3.  p.  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  e£  183& 
SngraviMgs.    EngL  Bot.,  t  456. ;  FL  Dan.,  1 974. ;  and  ourjlg.  9G9l 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.   Pedicels  solitary,  I-fiowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smootfa. 
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Stem  aculely  aagular,  sTnooth.     Calyx  hvdly 
divided.    Corolla  globose,  geDerallj  5-cleft,  o(  s 
Tery  delicBte,  waiy,  pink  hue.   {Don'i  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  858.)     A  shrab,  from  6  in.  to  8  ft.  high  ;  a    ^ 
Dative  of  heatha,  atony  iuoors,  and   mountain 
woods,  throughout  moit  parts  of  Burope,  es-   , 
peciaJly  the  more  ntHtherii  countries;   and  aleo 
m  the  north  of  Airica  and  Asia ;  and  et  NooClm 
Sound  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  America,    It  is  plen- 
tifiil  in  Britain  uid  Ireland,  and  alao  in  IcelHDd. 
According  to  H.  C.  Watson,  it  becomes  pro- 
cumbent  atmut  the  subalpine  zone  in  England, 
and  rarely  producea  flowera.     Only  the  loftiest   I 
mountajns  in  Bcotland  riae  eufficiently  high  to  J 
arrest  its  ascent.     It  is  aeen  on  the  summit  of 

Ben  Lawers,  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  some  other  moun- 
tains  rather  higher.  In  genenil,  it  grows  at  elevBtiona  of  iirom  200ft.  to 
6U0  ft.  higber  thon  £'mpetnim  nlgnini.  It  is  found  in  every  couniry  in 
Britain,  frota  Cornwall  to  Caichness,  least  frequenCly  in  the  south-eastem 
countries,  and  increases  in  quanUty  as  we  advance  northward.  "  This 
ia  one  of  the  speclea,"  Mr.  Watson  observes, "  that,  if  allowed,  would  over- 
run  BriCain,  and  form,  with  Calluna  vulgaris  and  f^mpetrum  nigrum,  much 
of  the  natural  physiognomical  character  of  its  ve^etation.^'  (Oailiitet,  Scc, 
p.  SOl.)  The  berries  of  tbis  specica  Bxe  of  a  bluish  black,  abaut  che  size 
of  currants,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom  :  they  are  eatea  in  tarts, 
or  with  creftm,  or  msde  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  weatern  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland;  and,  in  otber  parts  of  tbe  country,  the;  are  made  ' 
into  pies  and  puddings.  In  Devonshire,  the  berries  are  eaCen  with  clotted 
cream;  in  Poland,  miied  with  wood  strawberries,  and  eaten  with  new 
milk,  tbe;  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Their  juice  has  been  em- 
ployed  to  nain  paper  or  linen  purple.  In  autumn,  many  kinds  of  gtune 
five  upon  thcir  berries,  and  the  plant  affords  them  sbelter.  In  ^dens, 
it  may  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  in  a  situation  airy,  but 
somewhat  shaded. 
Varvrly. 

■M  V.  M.  8  baecit  ilbii  haB  white  fruit.     At  the  moment  when  we  were 

writing  this  article  (June  6.  1836),  Mr.  John  Bootfa  of  the  Floet- 

beck   Nursery,  near   Hamburg,  called   on   us,  and,  amane  other 

infonnation,  stuted  that  a  patch  of  154  plants  of  thia  vanety  hod 

lately  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  tbat  he  had  planCs 

of  it  fbr  sale. 

Hr.  Henzies  brought  Irom  the  west  coast  of  North  America  specimens 

of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  gigantic  variety  of  T,  Myrtlllos,  which 

he  found  growing  there  to  the  height  of  7ft.  or8ft.i  but  it  hasnot  yet  been 

introduced. 

^  2.   r.  ULiaiNo'suH  L.     The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  ^mf  Biibeny. 

MnO^laUlcm.  Uii.8pcc,«oe.  ,SmllhBa(.FI..l.K«IO.iDda1HiU.,3.pSSLilAld.CU.,ed.IS3& 

Swmam^me.    UjrniHui  (liiKlli  Siid.  mT,  L  IL  «IS. 

£i«rAiii«t.    Bng.  Bot.,  L  HL  j  FT.DuL,t.tn.|  indourj^.  910. 

^iec.  CJiar.,  ^c.  Pedicels  somewhat  asgri^te,  I-flowered.  Leaves  obovute, 
entire,  smooth.  Branches  terete.  Taller  than  Ihe  common  bilberry,  and 
of  a  iDore  glaucous  hue.  Lcaves  glaucous  beneath.  Plowers  fleah- 
coloured,  with  8  long-homed  HtamenB.  Bcrries  large,  Juicy,  black,  and 
Govered  with  a  mealy  bloom.  (JJon'i  Mili.,  iii.  p,  858.)  A  shrub,  about 
8ft.  high  ;  a  narive  of  Sweden,  Gennany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Scotland,  anil  tbe  north  of  England ;  bs  wetl  bs  in  the  more  northem  parts 
of  America,  ond  on  its  west  coaat;  and  on  the  Islnnd  of  Sitcha,  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  in  marshy  mountain  heaths  and  alpine  bogs.  In  Scotland, 
4o  4 
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it  flourishes,  at  an  elevatkm  of  between  9000  ft.  and 

3000  ft.,  on  the  Grampians ;  andat  the  height  of  3500  ft. 

in  Abenieenshire.    It  is  said  to  cover  extensiye  tracts 

of  land  on  the  west  coaat  of  Oreenland,  along  with 

Andr6meda  tetragona.  (Caaslope  tetragona  2>.  Don), 

On  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  grows  at  an  elevation 

of  6000ft.  (FFatfon.)     It  produces  its  flowers  in  April 

and  May.    The  berries  are  agreeable,  but  inferior  in 

flavour  to  those  of  V.  Myrtillus :  eaten  in  large  quanti- 

ties,  thej  occasion  giddine^s,  and  a  slight  headache.   In 

France,  they  are  used  to  colour  wines  red;  and  in 

Siberia  and  Sweden  they  fumish  an  ardent  spirit  that  ^^^ 

is  highly  volatile  and  intoxicating.     They  afibrd  ezceU 

lent  sustenance  to  game.    Tbe  leaves  are  added  to  Lyoop6dium  alphiom 

by  the  Icelanders ;  and  a  vellow  dye,  for  colouritig  wooUens,  is  prodaced 

by  an  infusion  of  the  two  plants.     In  gardens,  it  may  be  cultivated  like  tlie 

preceding  spedes. 

M  3.  V.  ANGUSTiFoYiUM  Ait,    The  narrow-Ieaved  Whortleberry. 

JdeniifleaUcm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  «1.  S..  yoL  2.  p.S56. ;  Don*t  MiU.,  3,  dl  85S. 
Amot^me.    V.  myitlUtfldei  Ukkx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  l.  p.  83«.,  Book.  in  Bot.  Mag.^  L  SU7. 
Emgrvolmg.    Bot  Mas.,  t  S447. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c,  Pedicels  scattered,  mostly  solitary,  1-flowered,  naked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and  margins.  Berries 
large,  and  known  by  the  name  of  bluets.  (DofCt  MilL^  iii.  p.  852.)  A 
shnib,  nearly  2  ft.  nigh ;  a  native  of  Canaoa,  about  Hudson^s  Bay  and 
Labrador ;  and  of  the  high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fiom 
the  Atlandc  to  the  Pftcific.     It  was  introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in 

-  April  and  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Oarden  it  grows  about  1  ft. 
high.  The  corolla  ii  remarkable  for  its  flagon-shaped  appearanoe,  and  is  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green  or  white^  ttnged  with  red.  The  fruit  is  large, 
globose,  blackish  purple,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhatMtanta  of  ttie 
countries  where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

M  ^  V,  ciBSPiTO^UM  Michx,    The  tufted  Whortleberry. 

^deniifieaUom.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SM. ;  DoD*f  MUL,  SL  pi  85SL 
EMgraotng.    Bot  Mag.,  1 9489. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Flowers  lateral,  solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Leaves  somewbat 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obiuse,  serrated,  membranous,  very  smooth.  A 
little  shrub,  with  many  crowded  stems,  from  2  in.  tp  4  in.  high,  venr  smooth 
in  every  part.  CoroUa  of  a  short  urceolate  form.  Berries  nearly  sesole, 
^obose,  and  blue  black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  (^DotCs  MUL^  iii.  p.  853.) 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  particidarly  about  Hudson*s  Bay;  and  also  in  the 
Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  tne  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gkurden  the  blossoros  of  this 
species  are  numerous,  and  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful,  being  white, 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  blush. 

b.  Fiowen  in  teuUe  Tuftt. 
M  5.  V.  GALE^ZANS  Michz.     The  Gkde-like  Whortlebeny. 

/dMMcoMM.    Mieh.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p^SSS. ;  Donl  Mia,  &  pi  859L 
S^mm^me.    V.  gaiWxaAA  SmHk  in  Kee$*»  C^,  Na  16. 


Spee,  Ckar..  ^c.  Flowen  on  very  sbort  stalks,  In  Mwile  tufts.  LeaTet  mmUc^  Unoeolate.«c 
•baped,  tltahtly  temited,  downT.  Calyx  pointed.  CorollM  otnkB.  mgcta  contruted  at  tb«  me 
atjrlc  pronunent  Flowon  imul,  jreUowiBii  whlte.  Bcrriei  nnalU  giobular,  bladE.  Miduiu  < 
•eribei  thi«  •hrub  m  having  tbe  a^ect  of  Jtfyrloa  GiJe,  with  tlight  downy  bruichM.  Leavea  va- 
lns>  Thc  pediceb,  shorter  than  the  flowert,  bunt  ttatn  a  bud  compoMd  of  numerouB  crow^ 
wSim.  {Don*$  MUL,  UL  p.  8S&)  A  ■bruh,  growing  to  tbe  height  ortlt ;  a  oalive  of  Virgjiiila  a 
CanHlP^t  In  ahady  woods  and  twampa    U  wm  introduced  in  1806^  and  flowert  in  Maj  and  Jnn 

jk  6.  V.  TENE^LLUM  AU.    The  delicate  Whortkberry. 

IdeMeeMon.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  1  p.  368. :  I>on*a  M1IL,  &  p.  859L 

^nof^me.     F.  penntylvfinicum  iMm.  Dictt  pi  74.,  Mkhe.  FL  Bor,  Amer.^  1.  p.  23St,    Hoek.  \m 

Bot.  Mag. 
EngraHngi.    Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  1 35. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  SiSi. ;  and  our>^.  671. 
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Sptc,Char,,ic,  Flawere in dense Besaile tufta.  LeaveB 
nearly  Bessile,  oviit»4anceoliite,  acumbated,  finely 
serrMed,  soiooth,  eicept  the  rib  and  mai^ns. 
BTBnchea  angular,  with  a  down;  line  od  eocb  side. 
Caljx  of  5  deep,  acute  segmeats.  A  low  veiy 
branching  shrub.  Corollas  palc  red,  or  white. 
Berries  ^rge,  bluish  black,  extremely  sweet,  and  ' 
Bgreeable to eat.  (i)<Mi'iMiJ^,iii.p.B53.)  Aabrub, 
8  ft.  high ;  a  native  from  New  Enzland  to  Virginia, 
on  dry  hills,  on  a  gravelly  soiL  It  was  introduced 
in  1772,  and  flowera  in  May.  There  are  planti  in  , 
the  Glasgow  Botaaic  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod~ 

Varich/.  The  monntains  or  Pennsylvania  produce  an  immense  variety  ofthis 
species,  remarkable  for  the  aiie  and  shape  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Leaves  sometimes  1  in.  loDg.  (J)on'i  Mal.) 

^  7.  V.  UQu'sTniNUH  Miclu.    Thc  Privet-Uke  Whortleberry. 

linl^kaaom.    ■Udii.FLBor.  Aiur.,LpiS3.i  I>«>-tHnL,&  Ii.fiS3. 

^ec.  Char.,  ^e,   Flowera  in  tufts,  and  nearly  sessile;  as  are  theleaves,  which 

are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  mucronate,   finely  serrated,  veiny  and  downy. 

Corolta  loDgish  and  ovate.      Braaches  angular.  {Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.853.) 

Ao  erect  ihrub,  from  8  ft.  to  3  fl.  in  hei^t,  with  membranous  leaves,  fur- 

nished  with  conspicuous,  ofteu  purple,  veins.      Scales  of  the  flower  buds 

ofteu  purplish.     Corallas  purpliah  red.     Berrics  black.     Tbe  leavea  vary 

eitremely  in  ahape  and  siie.     Il  is  a  native  of  Nortb  America,  from  Penn- 

sylvania  to  Virgioia,  in  drv  woods,  common  on  the  mountains ;  and  flower- 

ing  trom  May  to  July.     There  are  planta  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'B. 

c.  Floiveri  ditpoicd  in  Racemet, 

j>  8.   V,  p*'lLIDtiM  AH.     The  pale^uvraf  Whortleberry. 

Idnilflcattim.    Att.  Hort.  Xav.,  cd  %,  toL  2  p.  SS& ;  Ttna-t  MUL,  3,  p.  S5& 

Aix  DTllDdTkillr  twH-ihaied.    L«Ta  ome,  KUte,  tnHj 

"'  ™n,li*Dr,srij.uelM»nin;butPiinhiKTWiMt 
he  hrii^t  i>r  nbDut  i  It.,  ud  Bon»  In  Ifit  aiid 

llMi  gudHH. 

•  9.  V.  AiiBo^iiKUK  Mar$h.    The  Tree  Whortleberry. 

__  .....   .1»  Hanh.  InWchi.PLBor.  Amer.,1.  p.  Sal,  i  I><lil'l  MiU.,3.  p.  B£3,  iLndd.  t:at,,c<L  ISX. 

^wqn».    y.  dlflbium  AU.  Hott  Ktm,  id.  t.,  1.  p.  m 
Snfrarlng.     Bot.  Cib.,  t.  IB85, 

^tec.  Ckar.,  Spc.  Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or  terminal  and  racemose, 
naked.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  with  sligbt  glandnlBr  serratures,  polished 
above,  and  rather  downy  lieneath.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  acute.  ScameDB 
the  length  of  the  tube.  Corollas  white,  tiitged  with  red,  Berries  globular, 
black,  ^most  dry.     Branches  terete,  downy  while  young.  iDon'i  Mill ,  iii. 

S.  853.)  This  apecies  joins  the  solitarv-flowered  species  widi  the  racemose- 
owered  species;  the  axillary  flawers  bong  solitary  and  pedicellate,  and  the 
termina]  ones  racemose.  A  native  of  North  America,  frijra  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  in  dry  woods,  on  the  rocky  l>anks  of  rivers;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  lOfL  to  20  ft.,  forming  a  very  elegant  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  !765,  and  is  occnsionally 
to  be  roet  with  in  collections.  Tfaere  is  a  plant  of  thia  species,  10  fL  high, 
in  tbe  walled  garden  at  White  Knights,  and  there  are  plants  at  Mesars. 
Loddiges^s. 

'   10.  F.  stavi'nbuh  L.     The /oi^-BtBroened  Whortleberry. 
UnHttaOim.    Lln.S|i»^;  Don'*  Mm.,  3.  p.  8S3. 
jfewnfmn.    K  liBmm  Pmk  R.  Amtr.  atpL,  i.  p^  SS6.  g  V.  doiUusi  Banii  HnA,  CaU.  Cai., 

piJi.  MiBii.,is.    «>/.  Lasa.ta 

Smfrarlmtl.     Aait.  BoLRcp.,  L  £G3.  i  *nd  ou[  .^.  S7& 
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Spec,  Ckar^  tfc,  Racemes  downy,  with  oval 
bracteas  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Anthera 
2-horned  on  the  back,  twice  as  long  as  the 
spreadingbell-ishaped  corolla.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic,  acute,  entire,  glaucous,  and  rather  downy 
beneath.  Stem  2  ft.  high,  with  numerous 
green  branches,  which  are  downy  wbile 
young.  Leaves  1(  in.  or  2in.  long,  on  very 
short  downv  sl#ks.  Flowers  decandrous, 
copious,  white,  having  linear  anthersy  which 
are  homed  near  the  base.  Berries  greenbh, 
or  white,  called  deer-berries.  The  bracteas 
resemble  the  leaves,  but  are  much  smaller. 
{DofCs  MUL,  iii.  P.  653.)  It  is  a  shrub;  native  of  North  America,  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  where  it  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high^and  flowers 
in  Bfay  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1772;  and  there  are  plants,  both 
of  the  species  and  the  variety,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s. 

Fariety, 

^  V.  #.  2  dlbum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  iii.  p.  267. — The  leaves 
are  larger,  and  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  margins. 
Corolla  campanulate  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods, 
between  Pacnuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  above 
6  in.  high. 

.tt  11.  V,  DUMO^UM  Ait,    The  bushy  Whortleberry. 

'-»— *••-— -^     Ait  Hoil  K«w.,  ed.  1,  toI.  S.  p.  35&  ;  Doii'g  MllL,  S.,  p.  85S. 

V.  ftoDdbsum  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Afner.,  1.  p.  29a ;   V.  hlit«lluiB  JiL  Jbri,  Keut.,  ed.  2., 

Curt.  BoL  Mag.,  i.  110&  I  Aodr.  Bot  Rep.,  L 112. ;  and  omjlg.  973. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and 
the  pedicels  with  2  lanceolate  bracteoles.  Leaves  obovate, 
mucronate,  entire,  downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hairy. 
Corolla  beil-shaped,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  A 
low  bushy  shrub,  with  round  branches.  Leaves  l|in.  lone. 
Calvcine  segments  fringed.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with 
pink,  rather  large.  Bories  black,  and  globular.  (Dofi'« 
MUl.^  iii.  p.  853?)  It  is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests, 
where  it  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  tt.  high,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1774.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Variety, 

M  y.d,2  hurmle  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  32. — The  flowers  are  white  ;  an- 
thers  red ;  pedicels  solitary,  axillary.     Shruby  6  in.  high. 

•  12.  V.  coRYMBO^suM  L.    The  coTymbose^fiotoered  Whortleberry. 

Ideni^etUkm.  Lin.  Sa,  499. ;  Don*s  MIII.,  &  pi  853. ;  Hook.  In  Bol.  Mag..  1 3ia& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
a^moiiifmei.  V.  amoe^um  AiL  Hort.  Kew..ed.  S.,  voL  2.  p.  SES.,  Andr.  BoL  Rep.,  1S8. :  F.  dlMmdr. 
phum  Mick.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SSI. ;  F.  elev&tum  Hortj  V.  &lbum  Lam.  DieL,  1.  dl  H. 


EngravktgM.     Wate.  Den^  Brit,  t  m ;  Bot  Rep.,  1 138. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 34391 ;  andoarAr»-  974^  97». 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Flowering  branches  ahnost  leafless.  Racemes  corymbose, 
drooping,  with  membranous  bracteas,  which  are  shorter  than  the  downv 
flower  stalks.  Leayes  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with 
downy  ribs.  (DorCt  Mill.,  lii.  p.  853.)  A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  7  ft.  or 
8ft.  &ighy  with  numerous  roughish  round  branches,  which  are,  however, 
Bomewhat  angular  and  downy  while  young.  Leaves  l^  in.  to  2  in.  long, 
tipped  with  a  glandular  point.  Racemes  rising  firom  the  branche»  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  seldom  accompanied  by  leaves.  Bracteas  redd^h, 
roembranous,  and  fringed.  Calycine  s^;ments  broad  and  shallow.  CoroUas 
white  or  reddish,  cylindrically  urceolate,  rather  angular,  and  contracted  at 
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the  mouth.     StBmens  10,  downy.     Antliere  enclosed,  hBTing  a  double 

poucb  at  the  base,  but  ao  spurs.     BerrieB  black,  uiEipid.     Tbia  gpeciea  has 

a  number  of  varietiea,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  Uie 

leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.      It  is  a  native  oF  North 

America,  from  Canada  to    CarolinB  and  Oeorgia,  in 

swampe  and  wet  wooda,  where  it  growa  from  4ft.  to 

7ft.  hi^,  and  flowers  in  Mayand  June.      It  wasintro- 

duced  m  1765,  and  is  frequent  in  collcctioaB.     In  the 

Duc  d'Areroberg's  garden  at  Bnghien,  it  is  cultivated 

in  the  peat  border,  for  its  fruit,  which  is   used  like 

that  of  Uie  cranberrj,   (JVn^t  Hort.  Tow,  p.  322.) 

■  V.'c.  »  tMlmm  All.   Hort.  K»w.,  cd.  1,  tdI.  1  p.  MS.,  Dob'< 
JJill,  a  IL  8S«.  1  iml  omyV- me.— The  Sdwm  «le  i.hiie.linged 


Obum  Aitir.  Bil.  lUp.,^31.,  Otl.  Rif.,\.!(&.;  C.  •inMuia 
Wati.  Dtmd.  OA, I.s..batiiatof  Alti  wid  airjk.  9TT.\  hu 
IbcliHnnHrtpad  wltta  nd  ■Ddsbiu,  ■od  tbcolyx  downy. 
II  b  •  uUiearLowerCuollMud  GeonU,  lntwamia. 
■  V.  c.  i  «fuWWiniL  V.  rlnttiim  w,  ■ntwtniAuiB  Watt.  Dtmd. 
Bril,  t.  H,  hH  tlie  ie»s  lumw,  luinolMe,  ud  uumluled 
■■botIieBdi,ieHlle,beiuinUcd>llh  browD,  miiiute,  udlcel- 
bte  elAndi  beneath,  ud  biilnr  m  the  mldiib  nboTc.  FlowcrB 
■Inialwhitt  Thl»uieC;,UkeUiepn«- 

■■TdB»,  or  «IT  cullure,  In  undT  p™t 

■   13.  y.  ALBiFLO^HUM  Hooi.    The  white.Aowered  Whortleberr;. 
UemH/lcaUtn.    HoDk.bi  BoL  H^f,}^  )  <Htd.  llic,  101.11.  p.4T5. 
M^SSi.    Cuit.  BOL  Mw.  t  JUg. 

^Kc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leavet  oval-lanceolate,  obscurely  semilBte,  membranous, 
pilose  beneath,  with  spreading  hairs,  especiBlly  on  tbe  midnb  and  primary 
veins.  Fbwer-bearins  branches  leafless.  Racemes  a  little  corymbose, 
directed  to  one  side,  i&ooping,  bracteated  with  ihortly  deciduous  bracteas. 
Caiyi  apreading,  with  a  tendency  to  be  reflexed.  CoroUa  broadly  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  inftrior.  (Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3486.)  The  afGnity  ti( 
"  this  very  pretty  speciea  ia  undoubtedly  with  f.  corymbdsum  of  Linnffius 
and  American  authors ; "  but  the  half-superior  ovary  of  F,  corymbosimi, 
and  the  wholly  inferior  one  of  T,  Bjbifloruni,  and  other  points  of  difference 
implied  in  thoae  noticed  in  the  speci&c  character  above,  have  induced  Dr. 
Hooker  "  to  think  that  the  two  are  permanently  distinct."  F.  albifldrum 
has  been  received  at  the  Otaegow  Botanic  Oarden,  from  North  America, 
and  it  flowers  in  May.  It  ia  "  a  smaU  shrub,  witb  Epreading  brancbes." 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t,  3426.) 
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•  14.  V,  MARiA^UM  Wats.    The  Maryland  Whortleberry. 

MentiJietMim,   Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  1S4. ;  Daii*s  MUl.,  S.  p.  854w 
SywMtifme.     F.  mariUndicuia  Lodd.  CaL^  ed.  185(1 
EngrammgM,    Dend.  BriL,  t  li4w ;  •ad  aaxjig.  97& 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Racemes  lateral,  numerous, 
many-flowered.  CoroUa  cylindrical,  contracted 
at  the  mouth.  Leaves  elliptic,  conaceous,  gla- 
brous,  distinctly  and  minutely  denticulated. 
Fiowors  decandrous,  white.  (^Don^t  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  snrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
iiowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced  in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges^s. 

jt  15.  r.  GRANDiFLo^RUH  IVaU.   The  great-flowered  Whortleberry. 

IdentificaUon.    Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  f.  a.  :  Don*s  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd. 

Cat,  ed.  ISaSi 
Et^aming»,    DendL  Brit,  1 1£&  a.  ;  and  cnxfig.  97%,  from  a  pUst  at  Messrc 

Spec.  Char.,^c.  Racemes terminal, 3 — 4-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
finely  serrated,  attenuated  at  both  endsjglabrous.  Flowers 
white,  decandrous.  (Don^s  MiU.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  l^  fl. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  was  intro- 
duced  in  1812.  To  us  itappears  very  doubtful,  whether 
this,  and  the  two  foUowing  sorts,  be  not  varieties  of  the 
same  form ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  various  other  sorts,  which  we  have  given  as  species. 

«  16.  V.  ELONOA^TUM  Watt.    The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

Ufm^lcatkm.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 1S5.  b.  ;  Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  854l  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836. 
Emgrmingt.    Dend.  Brit,  1 185.  b.;  and  ofiufig.  96a 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Cor^mbs  few-flowered,  bractless.  Pedicels 
downy.  Leaves  eUiptic-lanceolate,  semilated,  each  tipped 
by  a  fflandular  hair,  and  having  a  few  hairs  on  the  nerves. 
Branchlets  downy.  CoroUas  white,  with  reflexed  teeth. 
(Ihn*t  Mili.y  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hi^h,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  m  1812;  and  there  are  980 
plants  in  the  London  nurseries. 

-  17.  F.  MiNUTiFLO^RUM  Watt.    The  minute-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identifteatitm.    Vfau.  Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  c. ;  Don's  Mlll,  a  p.  864. ;  Lodd.  Cat ,  ed.  183a 
Engramngt.    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  c. ;  and  oxufig.  981. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,   Racemes  terroinal,  few-flowered.    Corollas    jx 
cvlindrical,  with  erect  teeth.     Leaves  rather  coriaceous,  ^k     ^ 
bluntly  subserrated,  each  tipped  by  a  gland.     Flowers      iflk  ^ 
white.   {Don't  Mili.,  iii.    p.  854.)     A  native  of  North       ^'\ 
America,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growtng  to  about  1  ft.  high,  \^ 

and  flowering  in  July  and  August.     Introduced  m  1812.     qqj    ^ 

•  18.  y.  GLA^BRUM  Wait.    The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 

Ideni&fcatiom.    Wata.  Dend.  Brit  1 125.  d.  ;  Don*s  MilL,  3.  p.  854w ;  Lodd.  Cat. 

ed.  1896. 
EmgTMfingt.    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  d.  ;  and  mrfig.  982. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  campanulately 
cylindrical.  Leaves  elliptic,entire,gIabrous.  Flowersrose- 
coloured.  {Don't  MiiL,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  Angust,  and  introduced  in 
1812.  ••  A  delicate,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  smooth  Dlant. 
{Dend.Brit.,t.\25.)  r  j  f 
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m  19.  y,  FRONDO^suH  L.    Tbe  froodose  Whortleberry. 

IdtfUification.    lin.  Sp.,  499L  j  Don'«  MiU.,  a  p.  8M ;  Lodd.  Cst,  «(i  18S& 
SfftKm^met.    V.  glaftcum  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pb  231. ;  Blue  Taoglet,  Amer. 
Engnunmg.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1. 140. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Racemes  loose.  Bracteas  obovate,  Dot  half  so  long  aa  the 
siender  pedicels»  which  bear  2  small  linear  bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  Flowers  small,  ahnost  globular, 
and  white.  Serries  large,  blue,  globular,  eatable;  called  by  the  country 
people  in  America,  blue  tangles.  Branchlets  frondose  (that  is,  abounding 
m  leaves),  terete,  smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resinous  dots.  Racemes  lateral,  firom 
the  former  year'8  wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent. 
{DofCs  MiU.f  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  open  woods,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1761,  and  frequent  in 
British  collections. 

Variety. 

•  y./.  2  ven^um  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.;  V.  frondo- 

sum  var.  /8  lanceolatum    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  786. — The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 

A  20.  r.  RBSiNO^suM  Aii.    The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

IdeiUifieatkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1,  vol.  S.  p.  S57.  j  Don*«  Mia,  3.  p.  8d4k ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1&3& 
Synonifme^    Andr6ineda  baccikta  Wangh.  Amer.,  1 30.  f.  69. 
Bngravmgt.    Curt  Bot  Msg.,  1 1S88. ;  and  our  fig.  963. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Racemes  leafless,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate-Ianceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
resinous  dots.    Calyx  in  5  deep  ovate  segments,     ^  g^^ 

longer  than  the  ovariura.  Branches  round,  and 
downy  wheo  young.  Leaves  usually  I J  in.  long, 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  and  rather  viscid. 
Racemes  lateral,  upon  last  year's  wood,  and 
drooping.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Berries 
black,  eatable.  (Doj^s  MUl.,  lii.  p.  854.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina,  where  it  is  common  in  woods  andon 
mountains,  forming  a  shrub  growing  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.     Introduced  ie  1782,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Varletiei. 

jtt  V.  r.  2  rubescem  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  286.,  Curt.  Bot  Mag., 

t.  1288.,  has  the  corollas  reddlsh. 
j»  V.  r.  3  lutescens  Puish,  I.  c. ;  V,  parviflorum  Atidr.  Bot.  Rep.,  1. 125. ; 

has  the  leaves  lanpeolate,  and  the  flowers  reddish  yellow. 

m  21.  V.  .^RCTOSTA^PHYLOs  L.    Thc  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 

IJentifieatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  50a ;  Don*B  MiU.,  3.  p.  854^ ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.    Oarfig.  964.,  firom  the  plant  in  tbe  HorticuitUFal  Soclety*a  Oarden. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  acuce,  minutely  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  as  long 
as  the  coroUa,  which  is  bell-shaped,  with  very  hairy  filaments.  Cal^x 
slightly  5-lobed.  Young  branches  downy  on  both  sides.  Leaves  2|ui. 
long.  Racemes  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  below  the  fresh  leafy 
shoots,  drooping,  rather  hairy ;  each  composed  of  8— 10  pendulous  flowers, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  purpte.  Anthers  spurred  at  the  baae. 
CoroUas  bell-shaped,  hair^.  (DoiCs  Miii.,  ui*  P*  854.)  A  native  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Tournefort,  who  describes  it  as 
a  shrub  about  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm.  It 
usually  grows  8  ft.  or  10  fl.  high  in  British  gardcns,  and  flowers  from  April 
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S^nomftme*.     V.  ilrcloftiiphylM  Andr.  BoL  A^,  k  aa,  CmrL 


till  June.   It  was  introduced  in  1800 ;  and,  though  com- 

monly  ^own  only  as  an  omamental  shrub,  yet  migfat 

be  Guluvated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  very 

great  abundance,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  makes 

excellent  tarts.     There  are  plants  at  White  Knights 

upwards  of  lOft.  high,  and  there  are  others  in  the 

Knaphill   Nursery  6  ft.  high,  which  produce  abun- 

dance  of  fruit  ever}'  year.     All  the  culture  required  is, 

to  place  the  plants  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  and  leaf 

mould,  kept  moist.     There  seems  to  be  a  ^ood  deal 

of  confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  spedes 

and  the  foUowing  one,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 

satisfy  ourselves  on  the  subiect.    Ali  that  we  can 

state  with  certainty  is,  that  there  are  plants  bearing 

the  name  of  V.  ilrctost&phylos  in  Loddiges^s  arbore- 

tum,  and    the   other  places  mentioned,  which  answer  to  the  description 

gtven,  and  are  weli  worth  cultivating  for  their  fhiit. 

22.  r.  (?  A.)  PADiFo'LiUM  Smith.    The  Bird-cherry-leaved  Beai^s  Grape. 

Whortleberry. 

)54. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISM. 
Mom^  1 974. ;  f.  mndcTteae  Lbdt 
om  SiBrr. 
18£6,p.  20& 
EmgrM^:     Andr.  Bot.  Repi,  1 90. ;  Curt  BoC.  Mag.,  1 974. ;  and  oaxJlg$.  yRS,  {186. 

Spee,  Char^  ^c,  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  exoept 
the  midrib.  Stamens  nearly  as  iong  as  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
with  smooth,  slightlv  fringed  filaments.    Calyx  5-Iobed.    Co- 

rollas  larger  than  those  of  V,  ifrctost&ph^los, 
pale  green,  with  a  purple  tinge:  sometunes 
it  appears  to  be  all  over  purple  extemally, 
{DofCt  MiU.,  iiL  p.  854.^  the  Caucasian 
plant,  discovered  by  Pallas,  is  said  not  to 
differ  from  that  of  Madeira.  Pallas  says 
the  berries  are  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  cirate^ 
985       if~  fulJy  acid;    and  he  sometimes  found  the' 

fiowers  4-eleft.  A  shrub»  from  6  fl.  to  10  fl 
high ;  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  the  lof^iest  parts  of  the  island,  986 
where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets.  It  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  flowers 
fi^om  June  tili  August.  From  observing  the  plants  of  this  all^ged  spedes,  of 
large  size,  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society*s  Oarden,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  no- 
thing  more  than  a  variety  of  V.  ^lrctostdphylos. 

A.     Leaoe»  evergreen. 

a.  Flotven  rtKemose, 

m  23.  r.  CARACASA^NUM  H.  B,  et  Kunth,    The  Caraccas  Whortldieny* 

Jdeniifieatkm.  H.  B.  et  Kuntli  Kor.  Qtn.  Amer.,  &  p.26& ;  Dont  MilL,  S.  p.85SL 
Spec.  Ckar.,  ^e.  lUcGme*  axillary,  twice  as  long  ai  tbe  leavca.  Flowcn  aecund.  ootandnma  or 
decandrou*.  Leaves  elllptic,  acute,  crenulated.  coriaceout,  glabrous,  shining  above.  AnUMn 
8  bomed  on  the  ImcIi.  Branchleta  angular,  glabroua.  Leaves  shlning  above,  ^10  Knca  lonc. 
Raoemes  crowded  at  the  tops  of  tbe  brancbes.  Corolla  campanulale,  glabrous,  r»ddlsh  whitc,  with 
a  4— 6-parted  limb.  Segments  ovate,  acutish.  Filaments  membranous,  ciliated.  (J)om**  IfiUL,  lii. 
p^  855l)  It  is  a  native  of  tfae  soutbem  declivitv  of  Mount  8illa  de  Caniccaa,  wbcre  It  Is  a  sbnib^ 
flowenng  in  May  and  June.    It  was  introduced  in  1825. 

tt.  24.  F.  VVtis  ida^a  L,    The  Mount  Ida  Whortieberry,  or  Cotoberry, 

JdenHfieaUon.    Lln.  Sp..  fiOa  ;  Eng.  Fl.  2.  p.  S90.  j  Don*s  Mill.,  &  i>.  865. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L 

SMnonumei.    ritls  ide^a  riibra  Cam.  EpH.^  15& ;  the  red  Whortleberrr. 

Eugramngi.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1033.  j  Eag.  Bot,  1 59& ;  FL  Dan.,  1 4a ;  and  omjlg.  987. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Racemes  terminal,  drooping,  with  ovate  concave  bracteas, 
whicb  are  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate,  revolute,  minutely 
toothedy  dotted  beneath.     CoroUa  beli-shaped.     Root  creeping^  woody. 
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Steins  ascending,  a  ■pan  bigh.  Young  bnmches 
terete,  downj.  Leaves  like  those  oi  boi,  but 
darker.  Flowere  pale  pink,  4-clefl,  octandrous. 
Anthera  without  spure.  Berries  blood-red,  acid, 
austere,  and  bitter;  lcsa  palatable  thaa  either  the 
cranberry  or  bilbeiry.  (Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  855.)  It 
is  a  native  of  dry,  barren,  stony  wooda  and  heaths,  , 
in  the  north  of  Europe;  plentiiiil  in  Scotland, 
Westmordand,  Derbyahire,  and  Walea.  Mr.  PurBh  A 
sftys  it  occura  on  rocKi  near  the  sea  coast,  from  Cai- " 
nada  to  New  England ;  but  the  American  plant  is 
more  robust  than  the  Europcan,  with  considerably 
larger  leaves.  PaJlas  Btates  tbat  it  is  Tound  in  the 
whsle  of  Rusaia,  and  thraughout  Siberia,  more  es- 
pecialty  in  pine  woods.  It  grows.  in  elevated  ex- 
posed  Bituations,  to  the  height  of  S  in.  or  6in.;  but,  in  sheltered  places 
ta  sandy  peat  aoil,  it  attains  the  height  of  1  ft.,  producing  its  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  from  August  to 
October,  according  to  tDe  seBBon.  The  benies  are  ecarcely  to  be  eaten 
raw :  but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derttysbire;  and,in  Sweden.a  rob,  or 
jelly,  Ib  made  from  them,  which  is  eaten  with  all  kinda  of  roast  meat,  and  is 
considered  preferable  to  red  currant  jelly  aa  a  aauce  for  veniaon.  In  Sweden, 
this  preserve  is  also  coasidered  an  excelleDt  medicine  in  colds,  sore  throata, 
and  all  irritationB  of  the  mouth  or  lauces.  In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  mace- 
rated,  during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  tn  water ;  and  allerwards 
they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  atate,  and  fermented  along  with  barley  or  rye,  and 
a  Bpirit  distiUed  from  them;  or  with  honey,  and  a  wine  produced.  Sweet- 
meata  are  also  made  of  them  with  honey  or  sugar,  which,  in  1814,  we 
found  In  trequent  uae  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  masqueiBdes.  In  Swcden 
snd  Norway,  the  plant  is  wid  to  be  used  in  gardens  tor  edgings,  aa  box  IB 
in  CentraL  Europe ;  and,  in  British  gardena,  it  ia  Bometimes  ao  anplied  to 
AiDerican  beds  and  borders,  and  in  other  caseB  where  the  sotl  is  peat. 
Prom  its  smooth  shining  foliase,  and  the  beauty  of  its  Sowera  and  iruit, 
the  latter  being  retained  on  Uie  plant  for  Beveral  months,  it  forms  a  more 
beautiful  and  varied  edging  than  boi,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  berries  of  this  plant  form  an  important  article  of  coinmerce 
in  ihe  sea  porta  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  aent  to 
the  south  of  Europe  along  with  cranberrieB. 

■.  23.  F,  ( V.)  BuxiPO^LiUM  Saittb.     The  Boi-leaved  Whortleberry. 

£fn4<»"<«-    S>lbb,F*r.,l.4.i  Doa'iM)a,  3.  p.85B,i  Lodd.  CiL,bL  ISSe. 

SwiwiH.    f.  bnchf ceiuni  Jf rc*i,  Ft.  Sar.  Amtr..  I.  p.  sst. 

Eltgrdrimiil.    CluLBllL  H«,  l.iSS,;  Uldd.BotCab.,  L6M.;uidiMU^.  Se8,£e9, 

Spee.  CAnr.,  ^c.  HacemeB  axillary,  of  few  flowers.  Leaves  petiolate,  obovate, 
toothed,  or  crenated,  sinooth  on  botb  suriaces.  Stems  tufted.  Coroltas 
roundiBh.OTale.      Filamenta  glandular.     Stigma  A 

capitate.     Flowers  white,  delicately  etriped  with  ^Jtfm 

red.  ( Ani'(  M^L,  iii.  p.  B56.)  A  handsome  little 
shrub,  in  stature  and  generat  aspect  reeembling  V, 
^tis  idte^.  The  leaves  are,  however,  smooth, 
even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  sjde.  CoroUas 
globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  not  bell-shaped. 
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Virginia,  near  WinchMter  and  the  Sweet  Springs;  where  it  grows  about 
6  in.  high,  and  flowera  in  June.  It  was  introduced  m  1794^  and  forms  a 
very  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  collections.  Inallprobabiiity,  it  is  onlj  a 
variety  of  V.  Vitis  idaeHi. 

»-  26.  V.  ifTRTiFO^LiuM  Mickjc.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortlebcrry. 

I4ntificaiton.    Miebx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pu  8SSL  i  Dqd'»  MUL,  &  p.  856. 

S9ee.Ckar.,^.    Creeplng,  qulte  «010001.    L-y«pctiolate,  <?«!,  «h»nias>  ^^Vh!^?^!^ 
minutSy  tSh«l.  TUiSnii  «UUry.  ne» I7  «m^  of  few  ^^  Coron.  bdU^aoed.  «— 
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wbat  iiiflaied,  mlnulelf  S-lootbed.  Antben  without  dorul  bomt.  iDof*  J^fO^  Jt  ®^2 
Ittehaux  dScribet  tbe  berriet  u  «m»ll,  globo«^,  oowned  by  the  c^J».  htaek.  en«bort  «■!>».  It 
i«  A  natiTe  of  Carolina,  wberc  it  form«  a  creeping  «brub,  flowermg  man  llay  to  July.  n  wu 
intradttoed  in  181S. 

-*  27.  V.  NfTmuM  Andr.    The  glosBy-leaved  Whortlebcny. 

Jdenmcetkm.    Andr.  Bot  Bep.,  1 48a  j  Fuwh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  S89. ;  D«*8  MIIL,  &  p.8K 
Bnp^amng»,    Curt  Bot  Hag.,  t  I55a  ;  and  our  J|g.  980. 

^c.  Ckar.y  ^c.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
fihorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated,  smootb,  and  shining.  CoroUas  cj^lindricaL  Stenis 
eitber  erect  or  difluse.  Leaves  i  in.  to  1  in.  long,  paler  and 
veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  red  or  purple  coiour.  Calyx  of  5  broad,  but 
rather  shallow,  segments.  CoroUas  ovate,  oblong,  whitc  or 
pink,  with  5  slight  spreadmg  teeth,  decandrous.  The  branches 
are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides.  (D<m*$  MULy  iii.  p.  856.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  or 
rising  to  above  1  ft.  high;  flowering  in  May  and  Jnne.  It 
was  mtroduced  in  1794,  and  is  frequent  in  collections. 

JU  28.  V.  cRASSiFoYiuM  Andr.    The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

TdentiHeatkm.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 105.;  Pursh  FI.  Amaf-  Sept,  1.  pi  £89. ;  Doo*«  MUL,  &  p.  aSb 
SJgfSSS^  Bot.  Rep.,  t  wS7  Curt  icL  Mag.,  1 1152. 

«i#£.  CkM-  kc    Racerae«  lateral  and  terminal,  oorymbo^e.    Bractea«  «horter  than  the  pedioeii. 

^S»dlt5ie,  crenated,  nnooth,  paler and  velny  beoeath.  Corolla  bdLahaMd.  Stem  ditae 
A  bairr  «hrub.  requiring  «ome  «helter  from  our  yariable  wlnten  and  apnnga.  Xeares  oot  an  inch 
lonff  with  a  Httle  mlnute  pubetcence  on  the  midriband  petioIe«.  Flowers  5.cleft,  decandroiu, 
nrettilT  Tarieeated  witb  plnk  and  white,  drooplng,  on  red  corymbose  «talkc  Stamen«  hainr. 
{DmCsMaL.  iU.  V-  ^)  Anative  of  CaraUna,  where  it  fornM  a  tralHng  «hrub,  flowcring  in  May 
and  June.    It  wa«  introduccd  in  1787. 

*  29.  V.  ovA^UM  Purth.    The  oyBte4ea9ed  Wbortleberry. 

IdentUcalum.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  S90l  ;  Hook.  et  Am.  in  Beech.  Voy.. 

Pt  Bot.,  p.  114l  :  Don's  Mia,  3.^8561;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
et^aiOng.    Omjlg.m. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  bracteale,  skort. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  revolute,  ser- 
rated,  smooth,  coriaceous.  CoroUa  cylindrical,  campanulate. 
Calyxes  acute.  Shrub  much  branched.  Brancbes  hairy,  as 
wellas  tbe  petioles.  Tbe  foliage  is  like  that  of  Pemettya 
mucronata.  [Don^s  MUl.,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  was  found  by  Go- 
vemor  Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.  Tbere  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

«.  30.  V.  CANADE^NSE  Richards.    The  Canada  Wbortleberry. 

Mentifieaikm.    Richard«.  in  Franklin  l«t  Joum.,  Append.  i  Don*«  MilL,  &  p.  856. ;  Hook.  in  Bot 

Mag.,t344& 
Engraving.    Bot  Mag.,  t  S44& 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  downy. 
Racemes  terminal.  Fiowers  in  racemes,  of from  4to  6in  each.  Style  endosed. 
CoroIIa  short,  and  campanulate,  wlute,  tinged  with  red.  Stem  mudi 
branched.  Leaves  oflen  1  in.  long.  Berries  blue  black,  agreeable  to  tfae  tastau 
It  may  be  readily  known  from  V,  corymbosum,  by  its  dwarf  size,  leafy  flow- 
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ering  branches,  and  canipanulate  coroUa ;  from  F.  pennsylv&nicum  by  its 
larf^e  ouite  entire  leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla ;  and  from  both 
by  its  leaves  bang  very  hairy.  (Bot,  Mag.,  Nov.  1835.) 

b.  Flowert  duposcd  in  tcaly  Tufts,  nearly  iestile, 
«.  31,  V.  ilfYRSiNfTBS  Michx.    The  Myrsine-like  Whortleberry. 

IdenMoatkm.  Mlehx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,  1.  p.2S3.;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pu  SSa  ;  Don't  Mia,  3. 
p.856. 

8pee.  Char.t  %e.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  tufts.  Leavec  senile,  ovalp  mucnmate,  obflcurelv 
•orateda  fmooth  and  sbining  alrave,  and  rather  bairy  and  dotted  beneath.  Stem  erect,  murh 
hranchcd.  Corolla  oblong^ate.  {Doh*s  MUL,  iiL  p.  856.)  A  beautiAil  little  shrub,  with  «lightly 
downy  twanchet.  Leave«  glandular  beneath.  Tuftsof  flowers  axillary»  with  purpleicalea.  Caly. 
cine  tegmenti  scarlet.  Corolla  of  a  flne  purnle  colour,  &toothed.  Stamens  10.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Florida^  in  div  sandy  woods,  wnere  it  is  a  small  shnib,  flowering  in  May  and  June 
It  is  sald  to  be  Introduced,  ont  when  Is  unoertain  ;  and  we  bave  never  leen  a  plant 

rarieOet. 

SL  V.  11  2  Umceol^tMt  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  89a,  has  tbe  leaves  lanoeolate,  acute  at 

bothends. 
«L  V.  M.  3  obttsue  Pursb,  L  c,  has  the  leavee  roundish-obovate. 

u  32.  y.  HUMiFU^suM  Grah,     The  tnuling  Whortleberry. 

Identificatto»,    Oraham  in  Edinb.  PhiL  Joum.  June,  1881 ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.857. 

Spec.  CMar.,  ^c.  Pcdlcels  axUlary,  soUtary,  l.flowered.  fbmished  with  many  bracteas.  Leaves 
evergreen,  ovate,  acutish,  quite  entire,  gtabrous  on  botn  surfaees,  ciliated.  Stem  prostrate,  creep- 
init.  Flowers  decandrous.  Anthers  obtuse,  mutic.  Branchlets  downy.  Flowers  drooping.  Co- 
roiias  campanulate,  white,  often  paitlaily  tinged  with  rcd  outside,  witb  reflexed  teetn.  Stigma 
capitate.  FUaments  glabrous,  flattened.  Fruit  edible,  weli  flavoured.  {Don^s  MiU,,  uL  p.  857.)  1 1 
fs  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.    Introduced  in  1827 ;  but  we  bave  not  seen  tbe  plant 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  qfYaccinium  not  yet  introducedU 

V.  domusdnis  Bongard.  Don's  MUL,  iii.  p.  852. ;  V.  MyrtilluJ  Cham.  ei  SekleckL  in  Lin$uta.,  1. 
p.  5S5.  Pedicels  solltary,  l.flowered,  short,  deflexed  while  in  fhxit.  Leaves  elliptic,  nearly  entire,  ob- 
tuse,  mucronated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Calyx  5.toothed.  Flowers  decandrous.  Branche* 
erect,  angular.  Corolla  white,  urceolate,  with  short  obtuse  lobet.  Anthers  awned  on  the  back. 
Berrfet  black.   It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  about  1  ft.  hlgh. 

V.  ooai(fbUum  Smith.  Don's  Mill.,  3  p^  852.  Pedicels  solitary,  l-flowered.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse, 
pointless,  entire,  smooth,  strongly  veincd  beneath.  Stem  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divideo.  A  shrub. 
growing  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft  higb,  native  of  the  north.west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  ooUecteci 
by  Mr.  Mensies ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  by  Bongard. 

V.  pani(/dUum  Smith,  Don's  MilL,  SL  p.  852.  Pedicels  sditary,  Lflowered^  clavate  while  bearing 
the  fhiit  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse.pointed.  entirc,  cmootb,  glaucous,  and  slightlv  veined  beneath. 
Stem  aeutely  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  Tbe  leaves  much  smaller  than  those  of  F.  ovalifo. 
iium ;  as  are  the  oerries,  wbich  are  red,  and  make  excellent  tarts.  A  native  of  the  north-west  ooast 
of  America,  where  it  was  oollected  by  Mr.  Mencies ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  by  Bongaid. 

V.  taUeimmi  Cham.  et  Schlecht  is  a  creeping  sbrub^  with  the  hablt  of  S^hx  alplgena ;  a  nativc  of 
Oonalaschkiu  on  mossy  biUs, 

V.  qfU$idriceum  Smith  it  a  native  of  the  Azores,  on  moantains,  wfaere  it  is  called  uva  de  serra, 
or  mountain  berrv.     Flowers  drooping,  and  nearly  1  in.  long. 

V.  eo^fgrtum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  nigh  mountains,  near  Moran  and  Cerro 
de  Oyamel,  growing  to  the  hcight  of  1  ft 

V.  obtisum  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  n.  190.  Pedicels  axiUary,  solitary,  l-flowered.  Leaves 
small,  oval,  rounded.  and  blunt  at  each  ena,  mucronate,  entire,  coriaceous,  smooth.  Stem  creeplng. 
A  natlve  of  the  nortn.west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  gatncred  by  Mr.  Mensies. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  qf\acci?iium  notyet  introduced. 

In  Don's  MiUer,  p.  852.  to  p^  8o7.,thefollowingspecies  of  Faccfnlom  are  deecribed  as  not  yet  intro- 
duced:— 

V.  genUi^fiormn  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexioo,  with  the  habit  of  F.  MyrtiUus;  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft 

V.  kirtum  Thunbu  is  a  native  of  Japan,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  dft.  on  hUls. 

V.  caitftHnum  Smith  is  a  natlve  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  In  woods,  upon  lofty  mountains ;  and 
growlng  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3  ft 

V.  bractedtum  Thunb.  is  a  native  oi  Japan,  In  tbe  Island  of  Niphon,  with  racemes  S-^  in. 
long. 

V.  dUdtum  is  a  native  of  Japan,  wbere  it  is  called  sas|ebu,  with  leaves  1.-.2  in.  long. 

V.  \edifhUum  Polil  is  a  native  of  Braxil,  in  the  provtnce  of  Minos  Geraes,  on  the  higfaer  moun. 
tains,  in  dry  places  :  nowlng  to  the  height  of  1  fl. 

V.  Jloribdndmm  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  leaves  6—7  Hnes  long,  besprinkled  with 
a  few  black  dots  beneath. 

V.  leuedntkum  Cham.  in  Linnca  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  wbite  flowers,  and  Uack  edible  fhUt 

V.  viUdsum  Smith  in  Ilees*sCycL  Is  a  native  of  Mexico»  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  Linnanis 
hf  Mutis. 

V.  SekiecktenddhRi  G.  Don  is  an  ercct,  much4>ranched,  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  2  in.  long, 
and  9  lines  broad ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods. 

V.  scdbrym  Pohl  Is  a  shrub,  about  1  ft  high,  a  native  of  Braail,  in  turfy  bogs. 
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V.  momiimmm  Vohl  \»  a  diAiae  ahnib,  a  nafeiTe  of  Bcasil,  lo  dry  placet,  wtth  lea^et  8  Unc*  haog, 
and  ibroad. 

V.  dreum  Font  It  a  nnall  •hnib»  6  in.  higb»  a  natlYe  oT  Otahelte  and  Owjhee. 

V.  reticmtitmm  Saaitb  it  a  natiTe  of  tbe  Sandwlcb  Ulandi,  on  the  bigh  moiintaiBa^  wbere  it  wai 
coUected  by  Mr.  Menxiet.    LeaTea  1  in.  long,  with  reroluie  margiiu. 

V.  pemdulifldrum  Oaud.  i»  an  erect  glabrous  shnib,  a  native  w  the  Sandwieh  falanda,  at  the  atli- 
tude  of  500  hexapodet. 

V.  microph^Umm  Herb.  Reinwdt  i<  a  Bhrub,  a  natiTe  of  the  Celebes,  on  the  mountaiiia 

V.  dentatum  Smilh  i«  a  natire  of  the  Sandwich  lalanda,  on  Jofty  mountaina,  where  it  waa  (Sk 
covered  by  Mr.  Menxin. 

V.  tmpkrifhUmm  H.  B.  et  Kuntb  ia  a  creeping  ahrub,  a  natlve  of  the  weateni  declivlty  of  the 
burning  mountain  Aritisana,  between  Pintoc  and  Pinantura. 

V.  Bina^roldes.  V.  acmmi»htmm^  and  V.  Mlatermoides  li.  R  et  Kuntb,  are  Souih 
of  which  very  littie  !•  known. 

Genus  XXVII. 


OXYCaCCUS  Pert.    The  Cranberrt.    im.  Syit.  Oct&ndiia  Monogynia. 

Idemt^leatiim.    Fen.  Syn.,  1.  p.  419. ;  Fttrdi  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  I.  pi  9^ ;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  L  p.  SSOi ; 

Don'aMill.|  3.p.857. 
SmTiOM^mu.    raccfnium  api  of  JAn.  and  othera. 
Derioatiom.    From  oriM,  abarp,  and  Mdam,  a  berry ;  in  refcrenoe  to  the  abarp  add  taale  of  the 

berriea. 

Dcscripiion,  Caiyx  4-toothecL  CoroUa  4»^arted,  with  nearly  linear,  revo- 
lute  segments.  StameTU  8,  with  connivent  filaments.  Anthtn  tubnlar, 
2-partea.  Berries  many-seeded. — Small,  prostrate,  trailing,  evergreea  shnibs, 
with  small  leaves,  growing  in  boggy  morasses,  oden  among  living  masses  of 
iS^ph&gnum.  Branches  filiform,  proliferous.  Flowers  produced  at  the  base 
of  the  sprine  branchlets,  in  short  gemmaceous  racemes.  Pedicels  fiiiform, 
conspicuous^  bibracteate.  Berries  red,  rarely  white,  acid.  (DotCt  MiU^  iil 
p.  858.)    Natives  of  Britain  and  North  America. 

**  1.  O.  PALu'sTRis  Pert,    The  marsh,  or  common,  Cranberry. 

Ident^lcatkm.    Perfc  Ench.,  1.  p.  419. ;  Don'a  MiiL,  &  p.  85& 

Svmomjfmet.    O.  vulgilria  PHraA  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  8ft3.,  O.  europa^^ua  IhiU.  Oen.  Jnur.,  1.  pi  251. ; 
yaaAnium  Oxycoccus  Um.  Sp.,  500.,  Smtith  Emg.  Bot.,  t.  S19. ;  CBd.  Pl  Dam.,  t  Sa :  Faoclniur 
Oxyc6ccuB  rar. «  ovalifbliua  Mickx.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  8S&  :  FiKdnia  paI6stfis  Ger.  Emtae^  14I& 
/^.  /eow.,  8. 1 109. ;  OxvcOoeum  Oord.  Hitt,  140.  2.  f.  1. ;  MoMbernes,  Moorberriee,  Feoberneib 
Manhwort^,  or  Wbortleberries,  Cornberriea,  Et^. ;  Airelle  canneberge,  Fr. ;  gemeiiie  Mc 
beere,  Ger. 


Derivatiom.  The  name  of  Cranberry  la  auppoaed  to  be  gi^en  Ihim  the  pedundea  of  tbe  flowm  bdng 
crooked  at  the  too,  and,  belbve  the  expanaion  of  the  flowciB,  reaemmii^  the  heed  aad  naek  of  a 
crane  {SmitM  and  tVUhering) ;  or  becauae  they  are  much  eaten  by  cranea. 

Emgravimgi.    Eng.  Bot,  1 319. ;  CEd.  FL  Dan.,  1 80. ;  Lobi  Icon.,  &  t  109. ;  and  wajlg.  99S: 


Spec,  Char,f  ^,  Stems  filiform,  trailin^.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  entire,  acote, 
smooth,  with  revolute  mai^ns.  Pedicels  terminal,  l-4owered,  of  a  delicate 
pink  or  rose  colour.  S^ments  of  corolla 
ovaL  Leaves  convex,  and  dark  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stems 
reddtsh.  Pedicels  few  together,  about  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  red,  slightly  hoary. 
Corolla  pink,  with  reflexed  oblong  seg- 
ments.  stamens  with  purple  downy  fiia-  992 
ments,  and  yellow  anthers.  Berries  pear- 
shaped,  globular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
of  a  peciuiar  flavour,  with  a  strong  acidity, 
gratefiil.  (Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  858.)  A  low, 
traiiing,  subevergreen  shrub;  seldom  rising 
higber  than  3  in.  or  4  in. ;  flowerin^  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  finiit  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  turfy  mossy  bogs  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe ;  common  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  part  of  Norfolk.  Pursh  speaks  of it  as  common  on  the  boggy  mountains  of 
North  America,from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,and  in  the  Islancrof Oonalasbka, 
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where  it  is  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pallas  says  itis  found 
in  turfy  bogs,  in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  Northenrk  Ocean.  The  berries  remain  during  the  whole  winter 
under  the  snow ;  and  are  collected  in  spring,  after  it  is  tHawed  and  gone,  as 
well  as  in  autumn,  before  it  falls.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
cranberries  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  for  supplying  an  acid 
drink  during  the  hot  summer  months,  for  tarts,  and  other  purposes.  For 
culinary  purposes,  they  are  exported  from  Russia  and  Sweden  to  most  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  cranberries  from 
Lincolnshire  and  the  north-west  comer  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Norwich  by  cart-loads ;  but  the  extensive  enclosures  that  have  been 
made  since  that  period  have,  in  many  parts,  destroyed  their  native  bogs. 
Lightfoot  records  that  at  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  not 
less  than  20/.  or  30/.  worth  were  sold  each  market  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
together,  and  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  numerous 
enclosures,  drainages,  and  improvements  of  heath  and  boglands,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  our  native  cranberries ;  and  England  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
with  cranberries  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  with  the  sort  produced  by 
O.  macrocdrpus  from  North  America.  The  Russian  cranberries  arc  con- 
sidered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  America.  The  total  quantity 
from  both  countries  imported,  according  to  M'CuIIoch,  is  from  80,000  to 
35,000  gallons  annually. 

ProperHes  and  Uses,  The  berries  are  powerfuUy  acid  and  astringent,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  agreeable  to  some,  though  disliked  by 
others.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  eaten  by  cranes  and  other  birds.  They 
may  be  kept  several  years,  if  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and  then  closely  corked 
in  dry  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep  in  bottles 
or  in  casks  of  water ;  which  last  mode  is  that  practiscd  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  which  state  they  are  exported  from  place  to  place  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  Sweden  and  Russia,  they  are  used  £or  tarts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  considered  dO&cacious  in  fevers.  The 
bankers  in  Russia,  Pallas  informs  us,  make  use  of  the  fniit  for  whitening  their 
silver  money,  which  they  do  by  boiling  it  in  the  juice,  when  the  sharp  acid 
dissolves  the  superficial  particles  of  the  copper  alloy.  The  same  thing  is  done 
in  Sweden  to  whiten  silver  plate.  In  Britain,  almost  the  oniy  use  to  which 
tbe  berries  are  applied  is  that  of  making  tarts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  since  the 
plant  in  a  wild  state  has  become  scarce,  this  species  and  O.  macrocarpus  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  gardens.  (See  Encyc,  ofGard,y  ed.  1832,  p.  137.) 
In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  long  filiform  shoots  of  the  oxy- 
coccus  are  collected  in  spring»  afler  most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  off,  and 
are  dried,  and  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  used  to  tie  on  tne  thatch  of 
houses,  and  even  for  hamessing  horses. 

Propa^aikm  and  Ctdture.  The  plant  is  abundantly  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  at  the  distance  of  6ln.  or  6  in.  firom  its  main  stem, 
when  it  will  send  down  roots  abundantly.  When  it  is  to  be  grown  for  its 
fhiit,  a  bed  of  peat  soil  should  be  prepared  in  an  open  airy  situation,  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist ;  or  the  margin  of  a  pond  may  be  made  choice  of,  and 
the  plants  pianted  there  in  peat  soil,  in  a  bed  encircling  tbe  pond,  I  in.  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1  ft.  distant  from  it.  The 
cranberry  may  also  be  grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat ;  and  it  is  aileged  by 
some  who  have  tried  this  method  in  British  gardens,  that  the  fruit  produced, 
thou^h  smaller  in  qmmtity,  is  of  a  better  flavour.  We  have  little  doubt  of  this, 
argumg  from  general  principles ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  fruit  would 
be  further  improved,  both  in  bulk  and  flavour,  if  it  were  grown  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  rather  than  in  peat  alone.  A  bed,  containing  a  very  few  square  yards, 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  a 
bed  of  equal  extent  of  the  American  cranberry,  to  be  next  described. 

4h  2 
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t^  2.  O.  M acroca'bpus  Punh.    The  large-fruited,  or  ^jiimca»,  Cranberry. 

IdenMetUiam.    Punh  FL  Amer.  8epL,  1.  p.  «8S. :   Don*i  MiU.,  S  p.  8SBL  ,,    .   .     «_.  », 

Swmimymet.    rMxlnium  macroc&rpum  Ait.  HorL  JCno.,  ed.  1.,  ▼oL  2.  p.  13.  t  T^Hoek.  In  BoL  Mag^ 

1 2506.,  Lam  /tf.,  1 886.  f.  4i  j  Facdnium  biq>ldalum  Wamgk.  Amtr.,  1 30.  f.  67. ;  raccimum  Oxy- 

e6ccus  a  oMongifolius  Midkx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.tS& 
Engravbigs.  Dend.  Brit,  t  188. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 850& ;  uidour>^.  998. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.    Stems  filifonn,  traiiing.     Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  nearlj 

fiat,  and  obtu§e,   distantly  sub-semilated  on  the  margins,  glaucous  be- 

neath,  downy  at  the  points  when  young.    S^- 

ments  of  the  coroUa  Unear-lanceolate.    Flower-    993 

bearing  branches  erect,  proUferous.     Pedicds 

lateral.    Points  of  young  leaves,  peduncles,  and 

the  margins  of  the  calyx  and  bracteas,  downy. 

Berries  spherical,  red,  often  remaining  throueh- 

out  the  winter.    (l>ofi'«  MilL^  iii.  p.  858.)  This 

is  a  trailing  shrub,  resembUng  the  preceding  spe- 

cies,  but  it  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  plant. 

Several  flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of  the  last 

year^s  branches,  surmounted  by  the  shoots  of  the 

present  year.     The  bracteas  are  situated  on  the 

upper  part  of  the  pedicels  in  this  species,  while  in 

Ozycoccus  palustris  they  are  situated  on  the 

lower  part.    The  berries  are  also  lareer,  and  of 

a  brighter  red.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 

from  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  bogs,  principally  on 

a  sandy  soil ;  and  it  is  aiso  frequently  found  on 

high  mountains.     It  flowers  from  May  till  July.    Introduced  in  1760,  and 

frequent  in  coUections ;  producing,  when  cultivated  for  its  firuit,  which  is 

used  in  all  respects  Uke  that  of  the  common  cranberry  both  in  America  and 

Europe,  a  larger  quantity  on  a  given  space  than  O.  palustris. 

PropagaAon^  CuUure,  4rc.  This  species  may,  llke  the  other,  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  ot  the  growine  shoots,  and  planted  in  sand 
under  a  hand-glass ;  or  by  layers,  or  division  of  ue  plant.  In  gardens,  it  may 
be  culdvated  as  directed  for  the  common  cranberry ;  or  in  floating  islands 
formed  by  filiing  old  boats  with  peat  soU,  which  may  be  anchored  in  a  river,  or 
fixed  stationary  in  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  artificial  water.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  the  American  cranberry  in  England  fi>r  its 
fruit.  He  grew  it  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  in  a  box  of  peat  soil,  suspended 
in  water,  and  procured  immense  crops.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding 
is  given  in  the  HorticuUural  Society^t  TransacHons,  vol.  i.  p.  7 1 . ;  and  in  the  Sncy^ 
clopeBdia  ofGardening,  ed.  1835,  p.  937.  As  the  results  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank8*s 
mode  of  culture,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  in  the  year  1613,  his  crop  ave- 
raged  one  fifth  of  a  gaUon,  or  about  as  many  cranbemes  as  wiU  make  a  good- 
sized  cranberry  tart,  for  every  2^  square  ft.  The  size  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  grown  was  equivalent  to  18  h.  square ;  and  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced  from  this  space  was  3)  Winchester  bushels.  It  is  probable  that  by 
improvements  in  the  method  of  culture ;  such  as  withholding  moisture  at  the 
ripening  season,  mixing  the  peat  soil  with  leaf  mould,  or  consumed  stable 
dung  or  night  soil;  or,  probably,  by  keepirtg  the  peat  moist  with  Uquid 
manure  instead  pf  common  water,  and  fuU  exposure  to  the  sun,  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fniit 
At  all  events,  the  subject  is  worth  experimenting  upon  by  the  practical  gar- 
dener  and  the  amateur.  Those  who  are  fond  of  overcoming  difficulries,  and 
producing  objects  at  once  highly  artificial,  altogether  new,  and  singular  as  weil 
as  beautiful,  might  try  to  grail  the  Oxycoccus,  standard  high,  on  some  species 
of  Facclnium  or  Andr6meda. 

Variety. 

1*  O.  m.  2folu$  variegatis  Hort.,  racclnium  macrocarpum  fol.  var.  Lodi. 
Cat.,  has  variegated  leaves,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  keep- 
ing  in  pots,  or  on  moist  rockwork. 


CUAP.  IJCIX.  £RtCA'CE£.       BRVA'NTHUS. 

■.  3.  O,  BBB^cTus  Purth.    Tbe  erect  Craiiberry. 

Unmttlm      PunhFLAiiwi.  Sipt.L  t!E4.i_D«D'(HUL,A|LUB. 
Swmifpm.     faccliiiiim  crrthnciiiMUB  WetK  R  Bar.  Amrr.,  L  p.  iXI.. 

aiLoM.  C*l.,  ed.  IS3G. 
Emgnrlnp.    Win.  0(nd.lBHt,  1 11.  i  uid  ouij^.  BM. 

J^pec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavet  oval,  acuminated,  aemilBted,  and 
ciliated.  PediceU  axillary.  Corolla,  beTore  expansion,  lO 
king  and  conical,  at  length  revolute.  Stem  erect.^ 
firanches  flexuous.  Leaves  membranouB,  somewhat 
bairy.  Flowm  red.  Berries  scarlet  (Wateon  says 
black),  quite  transparent,  and  of  an  eiquiaite  taate. 
Very  diSerent  b  habit  from  the  other  specieB.  {liorCt 
MUt.,  iii.  p.  058.)  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina,  on  lohy  mounta)D9,wbere  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft. ;  llowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1606 ;  and  tbere  «re  plants  at  Mesara.  Loddigea'^,  and 
in  other  DurserieB.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  this 
spedes  bas  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  tbe  kitcben- 
giuxlen,as  a  friut  sbrub. 

App.  I.  Genera  of  Kricdcea,  qf  whtch  it  appears  doubtftd  ifany 
hariif  ligneous  Species  kave  yet  been  introduced. 


□ 


BRYA'NTHUS   Gmel.    Tbg  Bryanthus.   Un.  Sytl.  Decindm  Hono- 

gjnia. 
JdinfjAraUiK    GnKLSIb,,4p.mL5T.  1 3.)  DcialDEdlnb.Fhil.  Jnin.,  n.p.lsa)  Ddo'i  lim.,S- 

SrnBitma.    Aiidi6imida  ip.  Ua.  i  HnilMs  Smili  ud  Punb  ;  £ila  qi  nnS. 
ficriMf^.    From  bryoM,  m  moH,  uid  mMM,  ■  llonr. 
Cntakir.,^.    Oi^v  S-kaicd,  ImbTiciiK.    (VaJta  dceplr  5.piTUd.  iprHdli 
oUut '  C^piali  6.«1[td.— TnUlnt  tiagnxa  ibiubi,  utiTa  ^ii^  ind 
*~  1.  B.  Omb^linj  D.  Don.     Gmelin^B  Bryanthi 
Urmltkalim.    D.  Doo  In  F.dlDb.  Phl).  Jcmni.,  17.  plfi0.i  Dw>  HUL, 

buLna.  HenHk/alirTtiilluADare  lnULTVii>u..Iap.378.t3a 
I,  M  AndtdinHla  blrkntbl  l-m.  Mant.,  !3g.,  Paa.  Fl.  Soa.,  p.  S7. 
(.  74  C  1.;  Krlu  bntnU»  7tB»A.  DUi.,  No.  S.,  WiOd.  S^,  1.  p. 
ffiS.  1  BijiDthiii  lipni  •spiUirblli  flt«  f^»  GbmL  5U.,  A  p^  m 

fiHTai^i,    Swuti  In  Un.  Truii.,  la  JL  m  1 30.  £  b.  i  FnlL  FL  r* 

3«.,  P.CT.  t74.£LiOQlEL8lll,lp.l&tS7.  C3.iindour/(.  8»!.  ^ 
4».  Cter.,  4e.       Bnnchliti   pnilDOK.     L.nTti   iritli  denticulalKl 

loar^ni.      FsduDclH  •laDdulir,   Enui-doiismL     Anihtn  mutlc 

atyledHainB.    FlovcnKd.  IDiiH-t  HIU.HI.  p.SS3.)  A  tnlllng •hrub, 

•  DUIn  of  KDntBhoUw,  iibaul  Port  Ocholik,   ind  of  B<hnns'i 

&c^ U^wUd thjHH;    FiUuuiiihu 
tt  OeboUk,^  low  nHHT  il 

Tlng'i  laltnd,  belng  theonljoL. _  .. , 

cnitdr  put  ot  Iti  Hirtkoo  j  foBietlmct  «l»  hc  Rnind  lE  clons  wllh 
B^mpetniin  ud  raocHi,  ID  boan  pUcw.  Thic  Terr  elwnt  llttle 
pUntwould  ftirm »  nwW  dlrgglnlrodiietioii  Itoi  tlw  Brfflili  erice. 


„  II  thiwih  ihe  ni 

bnis  or  of  UpuL  Tte  diicctiin  oT  thcK  nidcni,  uid  indMd  Ihs 
^TVcton  of  faotulc  gudciu  tenenllji,  cre  uwcjn  hippj'  whca  thvj 
on  iiaiiilT  uy  wnnu  oflhelr  Alcnda:  «id  the  «CAtei  ""  "" — '-  - 
bceuNt  Ibt  •Rkim  thcr  itc  cnUtlcd  lo  iik  In  retum,  ir 
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1.  2.  B.  Ste^llbr/  D.  Don.     Steller^s  Bryanthus. 

JdentiftcatioiL    D.  Dcm,  1.  c  ;  Don'i  MilL,  a  &  8SS.  qoa 

Synonymei.     Andr6ioecUi  8c«Uer/dM  PalL  FL  Hom.,  n.  58w  ^*'^ 

t  74.  f  2. ;  MensldMa  rapetrir6nnis  />Kr«A  H.  >ffN«r.  &]tf., 

1.  p.865.,  but  not  orotben. 
Engramingt.    PftlL  FL  Rom.,  pu  5&  1 74  f.2.;  and  our  fig.  S96L 

5;kc.  Char.,  tfe.  Bmncfalett  gUbrout.  LeaTe*  witb  obiolcCe 
crenulatededget.  Flowera •olitaryjtiearly tettile  Aothen 
2.homed  behiiid.  Style  cooicaL  Flowen  pnle  rcd.  {Dtm** 
MUL,  iii.  pL  833.)  A  trailing  shrub.  a  native  of  the  north. 
«rest  coa*t  of  America,  on  tne  RocKjr  Mountaini,  and  near 
the  mouth  or  tbe  Columbia  River,  and  in  tbe  laland  of 
Sitcha.  Thit  plant,  Pallat  obterTet,  although  a  tpecimen  ia 
preterved  in  the  heibarium  or  Steller,  bat  been  altogetber 
omittcd  bjr  tbe  two  Gmelins ;  perhao*  becauM  Steller  blm- 
■elf  deecribed  it  imperrcctly.  In  hii  MSi  be  laya,  **  it  oocurt 
togetber  with  the  lormer  iB.  Om^lini);  it*  mode  orgrowtb, 
and  time  and  place  of  flowering ,  are  aiw  macb  the  same,  ao 

that  before  the  flowert  expand  they  can  acarcely  be  diBtinguithed  from  each  otber.**  Tbe 
however,  are  difl^nt ;  being  larger.  and  about  hair  an  inch  bniad ;  with  a  monopetakiua,  wbite^ 
5.cleft  C(»t41a.  The  ftuit  reccmbiei  tnat  o€  B.  Omdlini  It  appean  to  ut  bighly  probabla  ftom 
thii  detcription,  that  the  two  sorta  are  only  diffferent  states  oT  tbe  same  species ;  but,  be  thls  as  It 
may,  the  plants  would  not  be  the  less  interesting,  ir  introduced  into  our  ccllections.  Vit  reoom- 
mend  such  or our  readen as  live  In  alpine  situations,  to  direct  their  attention to  theptocuriM of 
|4snts  or  Bryftnthus  (Vom  their  native  habitats  either  In  Russia  or  North  Ameriea.  Pierhaps  tbey 
may  be  procurcd  from  tbe  most  northem  parts  oT  North  America ;  or  by  means  of  ionietf  tbose 
oumerous  Britisb  traveUers  wbo,  at  present,  are  to  be  Ibund  in  every  part  or  the  glolte. 

CUkUMMmmiu  pyroU^flhrm  Bongard  In  Mte  Acad.  Petenb.,  2.  p^  155. ;  Pfrola  frutlebsa 
EtduekoUz ;  is  a  much.brancbed  evergrecn  shrvb^  a  native  or  the  DOilh-west  coast  of  Amerioa, 
growing  to  tbe  beight  or  from  4ft  to  6 ft. 

App.  IL    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  qf^icacece» 

There  are  no  plants,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  more  gcnenl  fliToorites  among  eoUeotois  tban  tbe 
species  or  EvixMotm.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,that,  notwlthstandlng  tbe  exteoslve  crmmetce 
oT  England,  tbe  leal  oT  her  merchaots,  and  the  enteiprise  or  indivkluals,  some  or  the  mo»t  magni. 
ficent  of  theie  planti  are  still  known  to  Europeani  only  from  the  dried  specimens  in  the  herbariums 
ofbotaniits.  We  allude  to  the  noble  genui  Befirto,  whicb  containi  many  necies  more  beautifttl 
than  even  Ahodod^ndron  and  Azaloa :  to  the  Thibaudiaa,  witb  long  tubular  criminn  Mobsosm, 
and  to  many  ipecies  or  Gaylussicrto.  The  flneit  or  these  plants  inhabit  the  CordUleras  of  Peni,  tn 
the  country  or  the  cinchonas ;  and,  certainly,  iC  one  hair  the  sum  that  has  been  somrtimes  wasted 
in  ilUconsidercd  undertakings  were  applieri  Judtciously  to  an  expedition  into  this  regioo,  tbere 
would  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt  or  succcm,  and  tbe  results  woald  be  indcscribably  Important.'*  {JkL 
Reg-t  M  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  5£S^) 

G£NUS    I. 


□ 


ENKIANTHUS  Lour.     The  Enkianthus.     Lin,  Sysi.  Decandra  Mo- 

DOg>nia. 

IiUniificaiion.    Lour.  Cochin.,  87& ;  Don*s  MilL,  3.  pc  SSJL 

&»nonyme.    Meladbra  Sal.  in  Hort.  Traiu.,  2.  p.  15d 

Dertpaffon.    From  egkuoi,  prcgnant,  and  oisMof ,  a  flower.  Tbe  flowers  swoneo. 


Gen.  Ckar.tAc.  Ca/yr  5^;left,  wlth  coloured  bracteas.  CoroUa  campanulate,  with  a  5.cleft  limb, 
and  with  5  pits  at  tbe  base  or  the  tube^  SUment  10,  Inserted  in  tbe  base  oftbe  coroUa.  SMe  fiH- 
form.     Berry  5-celled. — Low  evergreen  shmbs,  natlvcs  of  China,  where  tbey  are  hekl  in  nigb  ve^ 


neration  bv  the  natives ;  in  Britain,  somewhat  difllcult  of  cultura  They  grow  best  In  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  a  Httle  peat,  witb  a  very  rooderate  degree  of  beat,  rather  low  than  that  of  a  conaerTa. 
tory,  and  placed  ncar  the  glass.  Cuttings  of  the  rtpcned  wood  will  rooc  In  sand  umler  a  belLgbM. 
Ai  they  flower  from  September  to  February,  and  ai  their  flowen,  which  are  of  pink  mlxed  wHh 
white,  areextremel^  beautiful  and  showv,  they  are  valuable  onaaments  In  tlie  winter;  but,fr« 
their  flowers  appearing  at  that  seaion,  they  are  more  flt  for  a  coM-pit  or  a  cooservalory,  tban  a 
conwrvative  waU.  Till  lately,  ai  flir  as  we  have  been  able  to  leara.  thcse  plants  have  only  bcca 
weU  cultivatcd  and  flowered,  In  England,  in  the  conservatory  of  W.  Weui,  Esq.,  at  Redlcaf,  m 
Kent  A  piant,  however,  flowered  in  the  spring  or  1896,  t  Draytoo  Oreen,  in  the  gardcn  of  Mn. 
Lawrence.   Tbey  do  not  suocecd  well,  if  disturtMd  after  being  once  planted. 

m  1.  E.  quinqueflo'rus  Lour,    The  five-flowered  Enkianthas. 

Ident0cation.    Lour.  Cochln.,  p.  87&  ;  I>on*s  MIIL,  S.  p.  8S4b 
Synonyme.    E.  reticuUtui  Lfndt.  Bof.  Reg.,  1 88S.,  BotanUt^  t  I. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Rep.,  1 102. ;  Rer  Bot  Rcg.,  t  SOL ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 164& ;  Lodd.  Bot  Csb., 
1 1101. ;  UndL  Bot  Reg.,  1 883. ;  BoUnist,  t  1. ;  and  our>!^.  987,  996. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  4r.  Stem  shrubby.  Leavei  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate  somewbat  wavcd  on  tbe 
roargins.  Flowers  5—6  together,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  gcnerally  plnk,  or  wtth  the  mlyx  red, 
and  the  oorolla  ncarly^white.  (/>on*«  MiU.,  Ul.  jk  834.)  A  shruln  growiug  to  tbe  beiffbi  oT  from  StL 
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0  FeiHiucT  lo  SepCimber 
■£■  £i1driu  Lour.  CDch.,p.^Ssi  Don'jHitl.»A  p.SSL 


Ctalni.  |bM->  MtH,,  IIL  p.83il    Noi 

uUch«ltol£*uiDl1a. 'ThilnTs  ue  icuimd  inS  I 


r/r»infi  ■  HnnsMchdltf 
-  "~  Tlrt  bern»  Diull,  hkI  tn 


M  alR  belw  Dii 

-!hedtolli*coiDl] 
clllaw.  quiK  ent 
il  htdclea.     ^hc  i 


*  mlDiii  htdcleL     thc  iBtda  m  chlt 

bralK  flowcrlng  Ihroughoul  thereer}  qtb  of  theiDAr 
iDn^k  Mittrr.tMl  Done  dT  Ihen  imlDti«lu«l. 


Ssto«aeHinBb.nB»pLPL£quin.,2.pnS.tl77.,  DDn->MilL,S  p.Btg.,  Ii  ■  iiIiIkdi»  Hiiub, 
■MinMVH  eUonE.  obtiue,  glaucoui  beneilh.  RKemH  teniilnil  (nd  ulllirT.  Perilceb  iDini^ 
>lui  bilMale.  The  )ilinl  U  niueta  bmchecl,  ■nd  Ihe  brmchleli  irc  uiiulir.  The  evDlli 
li  ■edi.eolMind,  md  •month.  It  li  ■  nBline  ol  Suulh  Americi,  in  Ihe  iTpinc  r«l«H  oC  tlie 
nrince  orVansiuel^,  llwuinUailuced  In  iesr;,gm»lD  thehright  Dirtom3n'ta6IL^andaDwcii 

A  racmiu  VentCeli..p.  Si.  1.5..  l>in'>  MiU.,9.{i  MS.;  B.  pinlcuUU  Mi:4i.  >  I 


App,  III.     Of  ihe  Ctdtivatian  qf  the  Hardy  Y^ricacea,  including 
the  Layittg  oitt  and  PlatUing  (^an  EricacHum. 

In  taking  B  Burvey  of  all  thedifierentsperiescomposingtlie  ordar  £rickcete, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  practical  noint  of  view,  they  nre  alt  ahrubs ;  very  few 
of  theni  exceeding  5  ft.  or  6  h.  in  hei^t,  till  the;  attain  a  conBiderable  age. 
The  onlj  exce|)tions  to  thia  remark  are  to  be  found  in  the  genera  i4'rbutu8, 
Aiidr6niedo,  uad  faccinium ;  two  or  three  BpecieB  of  which  attain  the  hcight  of 
small  ireea  in  10  or  12  j^eaTB.  Ail  the  species  of  £ricacc«  either  require, 
or  prefer,  a  soil  containing  more  or  lesa  of  peat  or  heach  mould ;  and  that, 
though  some  species  of  several  of  the  genera  will  grow  in  common  gardeo 
soil,  that  even  tnese  will  grow  better  in  soil  coniaining  a  miilureof  Band  and 
peat,  to^ether  with  rich  loam,  or  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Hence  the  ^ricacete, 
Irom  being  a  tnily  nati^ral  order  in  their  physiognomy,  from  being  all  nearly 
alike  in  point  of  magnitude,  from  all  requiring  the  satne  kind  of  soil,  irom  the 
Epecica  consisCin^  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  plant^,  and  from  Bome  of 
them  flowering  in  every  month  of  the  year,  are  peculiariy  well  adapted  for 
being  cultivated  together,  so  as  to  occiipy  one  entirc  eccne  or  garden.  TIiIb 
gardeu,  for  oliviouB  rcasons,  wc  propose  Co  call  un  ericacetum,  which,  tlie 
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reader  will  bear.  in  mind,  diilera  from  an  ericetam,  in  oontaininff  all  the  plants 
of  tbe  order  fricaces,  while  an  ericetum,  or  heatbery,  is  limited  to  the 
species  of  the  section  J^ricese  normales. 

AU  plants  which  require  peat  aoil  do  bo  in  consequence  of  thdr  having 
hair4ike  roots ;  and,  in  the  culture  of  the  ligneous  £ric^ce»,  as  of  all  planti 
whatever  in  peat  soil,  to  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  keep  the 
Boil  in  an  equable  d^ee  of  moisture.  The  reason  is,  that  plants  having  hair- 
like  roots  never  extend  these  to  any  great  distance  from  the  stem,  or  main 
root ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  draw  their  nourishment,  or  what,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  equivalent  to  it,  their  moisture,  from  a  very  limited  space. 
Hence,  no  plants  suffcr  more  from  drought  than  the  ^rickce»,  whether  in 
the  open  air  in  beds,  or  in  the  green-house  in  pots ;  and  no  plants  are  more 
difficult  to  recover  after  they  nave  sustained  mjury  6rom  beinf  kept  too  dry. 
Hence,  in  very  hot  summers,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  shrubs 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  common  garden  or  shrubbery  soil,  are  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  without  shooting  up  again  the  foUowing  year,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  shrubs  of  most  other  orders,  killed  down  by  drougfat.  Every 
American  garden,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  some  situation,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  some  principle,  not  only  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  but  also  favourable  to  the  application  of  moisture  arti- 
ficially.  A  level  surface  at  once  supplies  both  the  conditions  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  a  level  surface,  sunk  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the  surrounding  sur&oe, 
supplies  both  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  placing  an 
American  ground  in  an  excavation  some  feet  under  the  surrounding  surface 
is,  that  tbe  soil  in  the  excavation  will  always  be  moister  than  that  of  the  sui^ 
roundmg  surface,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  lower  than  the  other.  The  soil 
in  such  an  excavation  will  also  be  found  cooler  than  that  of  the  general  sur- 
face,  though  both  may  be  alike  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
results  may  not  at  the  first  sight  appear  obvious ;  but  they  take  place  in  con- 
sequence  of  temperature  and  water  having  both  a  continual  tendency  to 
come  to  a  level. 

An  ericacetum  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out  in  an  excavation,  the  sur- 
face  of  which  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  in  order  to  gain  ali  the  advantages 
of  moisture  and  coolness  whicli  the  natural  situation  affi)rds :  and,  to  admit  of 
supplying  water  ardficially  to  the  soil  in  the  beds  in  the  most  economical 
manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  bcst  adapted  for  the  plants,  the 
excavation  should  be  intersected  with  drains  at  regular  distances ;  all  these 
drains  communicating  with  a  main  drain  in  the  centre,  and  this  main  drain 
comnmnicating  with  the  source  of  the  water,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  on  and  tumed  off  at  pleasure.  The  drains  may  be  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  lOft.  or  12ft.  apart,  and  2h,  or  3fl.  under  the  sur&ce;  and 
they  may  be  formed  of  bricks,  laid  without  mortar,  9  in.  deep,  and4^in.  wide. 
The  main  4rain  in  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate,  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  The  bottom  of  all  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
level.  The  v^ter  may  be  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  roain  drain  bv  various 
means.  If  conveyed  under  ground  in  a  pipe,  that  pipe  should  be  3  n.  or  4  fl. 
under  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  and  the  stopcock  niay  be 
reached  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shafl  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
formed  by  brickwork,  and  clos^  at  the  surface  by  a  brick  or  stone,  so  as  not 
to  appear  unsightly.  K  the  water  is  supplied  fi*om  a  pump  on  the  spot,  that 
pump  need  not  lift  the  water  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  drain ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  contrived  with  a  removable  handle,  so  as  to  have  no  appear- 
ance  of  a  pump,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  Where  the  water  is  suppUed 
by  water-carts,  or  from  a  pond  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour 
it  into  the  main  drain  through  a  funnel  carried  up  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
to  the  surface,  from  the  centre  of  the  main  drain,  having  a  stopper  of  brick  or 
stone  to  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Water  may  be  supplied  artificially  to  an  ericacetum  bv  surface  drains ;  but 
these  will  not  apply  so  well  as  under  draius,  in  cases  where  the  garden  cou- 
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sists  solely  of  beds  and  gravel  walks,  a»  i» 

sometimes  the  case ;  but  they  are  peculiarly 

applicable  where  the  geueral  surtace  is  of 

turf,  even  if  that  surface  should  not  be  level. 

The  opening  of  these  surfiice  drains  need 

not  be  more  than  2^  in.  wide»  and  6  in.  deep, 

formed  of  bricks,  ]aid  on  edge  for  the  sides, 

and  flatwise  for  the  bottom  and  top,  as  shown  inj!g,  999.     The  upper 

surface  of  the  covering  bricks  of  this  drain  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 

face  of  the  lawn ;  and,  as  the  covers  would  be  laid  on  altemately  crosswise 

and  lengthwise,  the  appearance  would  be  as  in  Jig,  1000.    The  upper  sur- 

iace  of  tbe  bricks,  bem^  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 

would  soon  assume  a  dmgy  colour,  so  as  to   harmonise 

with  the  green  of  the  turf ;  and,  being  as  perfectly  even  and 

smooth  as   the  ground  on  each  side,  they  would  ofifer  no 

obstruction  to  walking,  roUing,    or  mowing.      The  brick- 

work  of  the  drain  should  be  formed  without  mortar,    in 

order  to  let   the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides; 

and  to  admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any 

iibrous  roots,  or  any  other  obstruction  that  might  be  formed 

in  it.     If  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  were  thought  a  de- 

formity,  the  bnckwork  might  be  sunk  3in.    deeper,  and 

covered  with  turf ;  and,  if  the  expense  of  bricks  were  an 

object,  it  might  be  lessened  by  employing  earthenware  pipes, 

of  small  diameter,  not  cementing  them  at  the  joints,  or 

using  draining  or  ridge  tiles,  and  setting  them  on  common 

fiat  dles,  and  covering  the  whole  with  soil  and  turf,  so  as  not 

to  show  any  appearance  of  a  drain  on  the  surface,  as  shown 

in  Jig.  1001.     jDrains  of  this  kind  are  not  adapted  for  being 

laid    out  in  parallel  straight  lines  in  ericacetums,  because 

these  lines  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  dug  groups ; 

but  they  are  well  adapted  for  being  carried  in  irregular  lines 

in  the  glades  of  turf  between  the  beds ;  and  they  may  be 

supplied  with  water  at  one  or  both  ends.    Even  an  ericace- 

tum,  or  other  garden  or  lawn,  on  an  irregular  surface,  may  be 

watered  in  this  way,on  the  principle  on  which  surface  irrigation  is  practised  on 

hilly  ground ;  viz.  beeinning  on  the  highest  spot,  and  winding  the  drain  about, 

always  with  a  certain  degree  of  steepness, 

till    the  lowest  ground  is  reached.     The 

whole  of  any  lawn  or  park,however  irr^iilar 

it  might  be  on  the  surface,  mieht  be  lcept 

raoist  iii  this  way  during  the  hot  summer 

months,  without  a  drop  of  water  being  ever 

seen  upon  the  grass.  I //  \\  f       1001 

Another  mode  of  supplying  water  to  an 
ericacetum  is  by  simply  flooding  the  sur- 
face,  which,  being  on  a  perfect  level,  m^ght  be  done  to  tbe  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more,  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  during  very  hot  weather, 
without  risk  of  injuring  the  plants. 

Should,  however,  the  surface  of  the  ericacetum  be  5  fl.  or  6  fL  below  the 
general  suriace  of  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  formed  in  a  soil  not  naturally  very 
porous  and  dry,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  chalk,  &c.,  very  litde  artificial  water- 
mg  will  be  necessary ;  and  both  under  drains  and  suriace  dndns  may  be 
omitted. 

In  planting  an  ericacetum,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  bed,  tbe  plants 
ought  to  be  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  them  to  branch  out  freely  in  every 
direction  without  touching  one  another.  It  is  only  when  they  are  grown  in  this 
manner  that  they  flower  freely,  and  become  covered  with  fiowers  on  every 
side,  and  over  the  whole  plant.   In  the  after-management,  whenever  any  phint 
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eets  80  laree  as  to  touch  the  a^joining  ones,  it  ought  io  be  taken  out;  or,  if  it 
u  an  old  pTant,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cut  back ;  or  tdl  the  plants  in  the  bed  auty 
be  taken  up,  and  re-arranged  at  greater  distances  from  one  another  than 
they  were  before. 

We  have  already  obsenred  (p.  1076.)  that  no  plants  sulTer  less  from  remoral 
than  the  Enc^cesR,  becAuse  tney  inay  always  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  removed  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  The  best  season  for 
removal  is  moist  weather  in  autumn ;  and  the  nezt  best,  moist  weath^  in 
April  or  May.  (See  M*Nab*s  HmU  on  the  PiofUmg  and  general  Treatment  of 
Hardy  Evergreena  ;  and  Gard.  Mag^^  vol.  vii.  p.  78.,  and  vol.  xiL  p.  567.) 

The  soii  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  wholiy  renewed  every  five  or  siz  years ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  all  Uie  plants  onght  to  be  taken  up  and  divided,  pruned, 
or  thrown  away,  and  replaced  with  other  plants,  as  roay  be  found  necessary. 
The  soil  removed  may  be  laid  in  ridges,  in  the  reserve  carden,  and  tnixed  with 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  leaf  mould ;  and,  after  Tying  a  year  or  two,  tt 
may  again  be  put  to  use  in  the  ericacetum.  The  cultivator  of  JS^ric^cese,  of 
roses,  and  of  other  shrubs  that  are  srown  chiefly  for  their  flowers,  sbould 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  these  wiTl  not  be  prckluced  in  abundance,  and  of 
fine  forms  and  colours,  unless  the  plant  have  ample  nourishment,  light,  and 
air.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  planted  in 
poor  heath  soil,  and  being  crowded  together  so  as  to  show  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants,  as  they  now  are  in  most  gardens,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with  a  large  proportion  of  leaf 
mould;  and  each  shrub  ought  to  stand  perfectly  detached;  and  it  should 
rather  be  as  much  as  8  ft.  from  the  adjoinmg  one,  than  so  near  it  as  2  in.,  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  space  on  every  side  to  enable  them  to 
collect  nourishment,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  not  shade  one 
another.  The  only  two  ericacetums  that  we  recoUect  seeing  managed  to 
our  satisfaction  in  these  particulars  are,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  at 
Bishopstoke  Vicarage;  and  that  at  Bagshot  Park,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Toward.  At  the  former  place  the  J^rickcese  are  planted  in  roundish  groups 
on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  house ;  and  they  grow  so  vigorously  that  they  are 
taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years,  generally  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  azaleas  ana  rhododendrons  are  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth ;  and 
the  ground  is*so  weli  watered  at  the  time  ofreplanting,  that  the  plants  never 
lose  any  of  their  leaves.  They  are  placed  at  such  distances  as  nearly  to 
touch  one  another;  so  that,  if  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  placed  fiuther 
apart  every  two  years,  they  would  soon  form  a  matted  thicket,  and  dii^play 
blossoms  only  on  their  upper  surface;  whereas,  by  keepingeacfa  plant  distmct, 
it  displays  its  blossoms  all  round  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  The  soil  in 
whicn  these  plants  are  grown  is  composed  of  two  thirds  of  sandy  peat,  and 
one  third  of  rich  loam.  The  loaro,  Mr.  Gamier  finds  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  American  shmbs.  (Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  z.  p.  129.)  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  at 
Tullyallan,  in  Perthshire,  found  i^hodod^ndron  pdnticum,  and  some  others  of 
the  more  vigorous-growing  fricacese,  thrive  in  clayey  loam,  and  in  common 
garden  soil,  which  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  mized  with  abundance  of 
leaf  mould  and  road  scrapings.  (Ibid,,  p.  35.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  species  of  ^ricacese  are  disposed  in  an 
ericacetum  may  be  various.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  kinds  to  be  dis- 
tributed  over  a  iarge  space,  the  same  species  may  occur  in  two  or  threeplaces ; 
but,  where  there  is  a  very  complete  collection,  niost  efTect  will  be  produced  by 
keeping  ali  the  plants,  of  every  species  and  variety,  together ;  so  that  the  same 
species  may  never  be  found  in  two  different  places.  Where  the  object  is 
more  to  exdte  a  botanical  interest  than  a  floricultural  or  a  picturesque  one, 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  should  follow  each  other,  or  be  grouped 
together,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  botanical  works ;  for  ezample, 
in  this  Arhoreium :  but,  in  other  cases,  the  evergreen  species  may  be  inter- 
roixed  with  the  deciduous  oncs,  so  as  to  givc  a  clothed  appearance  to  every 
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part  in  the  winter  season.  If  there  were  sufficient  room,  the  mode  which 
we  shouid  recommend  as  decidedly  the  best  would  be,  to  ailot  a  circular 
space  of  duff  ground  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  size,  enlarg^ng  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  aa  the  plant  increased,  and  grouping  the  circles  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  walk.  The  next  best  plan  is,  to  have  a  circle  devoted  to  each 
genus  and  its  species,  of  kinds  of  which  there  are  few  varieties ;  and  to  each 
species  and  its  varieties,  where  the  varieties  of  each  species  are  numerous  ;  or 
to  have  a  group  to  consist  of  several  plants  for  each  variety  of  the  more  showy 
kinds  of  azalea  and  rhododendron ;  and  place  the  less  showy  kinds  in  groups 
containing  two  or  three  sorts  each. 

The  design  Jig,  1002.  is  calculated  for  an  ericacetum  of  this  description. 
In  it  the  space  a  a  induded  by  the  wall  is  a  perfectly  ievel  lawn ;  and  it  is  also 
perfectly  level  from  6,  by  c,  to  a,  Beyond  these  points,  the  ground  gradually 
rises,  and  is  planted  soleiy  with  Aroerican  trees.  The  groups  in  which 
shrubs  are  represented  are  planted  with  evergreens;  and  all  the  others  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  groups  also  from  ctod  are  devoted  to  American 
shrubs  not  belonging  to  the  order  ^rickcese,  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  so 
that  this  scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  as  an  American  ar- 
boretum  and  fruticetum. 

For  displaying  a  choice  collection  of  j^ricaceae  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  most  efiectual  mode  is,  to  dispose  of  them  in  lineal  succession ;  so  as  that 
one  species  or  variety  may  be  examined  quite  near  the  eye,  and  one  after 
another.  Fig,  1003.  is  a  design  made  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  complete  coUection.  The  beds  marked  a  and  b  are  to  be  planted  with 
evergreens  at  regular  distances ;  as  are  the  central  groups  in  which  shrubs  are 
indicated.  The  other  beds  and  circular  groups,  which  are  shaded,  are  for 
deciduous  shrubs.  Thegeneralsurface  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  surrounding 
plantation  consists  solely  of  the  pine  and  iir  tribe,  including  the  genera 
Cupressus,  Tliuja,  and  Juniperus.  The  lowest-growing  species  are  placed 
next  the  walk,  and  the  taller  ones  behind  in  gradual  succession,  so  that  the 
trees  may  rise  one  above  another,  and  form  a  complete  amphitheatre  of 
perpetual  verdure.  If  such  an  ericacetum  were  formed  in  a  rocky  countrv, 
m  one  of  those  small  level  spots  of  peat  soil,  which  so  frequentlv  occur  m 
North  Wales  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  expense  would  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  effect  would  be  interesting  and  splendui  beyond  description, 
presenting  the  character  of  alpine  scenery  as  a  framework  to  the  American 
picture.  In  detail,  this  deaizn  difiers  from  the  preceding  one  in  each  par- 
ticular  system  of  concentnc  beds  being  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  as 
indicated  bv  the  sectional  line  ff,  The  central  beds,  being  so  much  lower 
than  the  others,  are  intended  to  contain  the  taller-growing  evergreen  species ; 
such  as  ^^rbutus  and  /2hododendron,  for  the  two  larger  beds ;  if  ndr6meda  for 
the  next  largest ;  Kacclnium  for  the  next;  and  ^rica  for  the  least.  From  the 
walk  g,  in  each  of  the  systems,  it  is  intended  that  the  eye  should  look  down 
upon  the  central  bed,  the  surface  of  which,  taking  the  height  of  a  man'8  eye 
from  the  ground  at  5^  fl.,  will  be  9  fl.  below  it. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  simple,  but  still  omamental,  mode  of  laying  out  an 
ericacetum,  we  refer  to  fig,  ICKH.,  which  is  adapted  for  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  excavated  to  the  same  depth,  and  reduced  to  one  level,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  designs.  In  this  plate,  a  represents  the  situation  of  an  exotic  ericetum, 
and  b  of  a  liardy  ericetum ;  c  an  azalea  garden,  near  which,  at  ^,  there  mav 
be  a  summer-house,  or  a  range  of  plant-houses ;  e  e  are  groups  planted  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  American  ^ric^cese ;  and^/are  becls  which  may  be 
planted  with  other  peat-earth  plants  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
and  the  trees  forming  the  amphitheatre  to  this  picture  may  be  composed  of 
evergreens  from  all  countries.  An  ericacetum  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  only  the  hardiest  species  in  the  open  air,  would  be  well  acfapted 
for  the  northem  parts  of  the  island ;  since  many  of  the  American  deciduous 
shrubs  thrive  in  ttie  open  air,  even  in  Sutherlandshire. 

These  tbree  designs  being  adapted  to  a  particular  situation  (as  explained  in 
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Gard.  Mag.,  xL  p.  237.),  b;  tbeir  irr^ularity  of  ouUine,  ibow  that  do  particulH 
fonn  is  necmvj  fbr  ■□  ericacebui],  or  uiy  other  detcriptioii  of  AmencaD 
ganien,  or  other  &uticeturo ;  prorided  the  nir&ce  be  either  brou^t  to  b  Irrcl, 
w  10  contriTed  m  to  be  kqit  cool  snd  nKnat,  ejther  by  nuure  or  art.    Tbe 


moit  irreeular  rocky  suriace  may  be  planted  as  an  ericacetuni,  profided 
i>  ttaturalTy  cool  and  moist,  dther  from  the  qualitj  of  the  soil,  the  preaen 


of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  climete.  For  example,  in  Cumberland  or 
Westmorelaod,  among  the  lakes,  an  ericacetum  mRV  be  planted  emr  where, 
¥rithout  regard  to  dtber  moisture  or  aurface,  from  Uie  afaundance  ofrain  tbat 
•lU  in  that  cliniate. 
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Wliere  a  r^|ular  form  is  pr^ferred,  and  where  the  space  to  be  devoted  to 
ao  ericacetum  is  limited,  we  wouid  recommend  an  excavation  surrounded  by 
a  sloiNnff  bank  and  a  terrace  walk,  treated  in  the  same  general  style  as  tfae 
design  for  the  ericacetum  fig,  888.  p.  1099.  In  such  a  case,  the  substratum 
of  every  walk  might,  if  necessarv,  be  made  into  a  drain,  which  could  easily 
be  done  by  forming  the  waiks  of  pavement,  supported  by  two  walls  of  brick, 
4  ia.  wide,  and  l  ft.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  high.  Fig.  1005.  p.  1 184.  is  a  design  for  tbe 
area  of  Ibo  oval  encacetum  by  Mr.  Kutger,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ericetum  referred  to.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  sloping 
bank  of  turf,  this  design  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank  of  rho- 
dodendrons,  so  arranged  as  to  oomplete  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram.  Be- 
yood  these  eFergreens,  and  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  above  the  levei  of  the  area,  may  be 
a  terrace  walk ;  and  beyond  that  a  border,  and  a  wall,  fcnr  containing  half- 
liard;jr  lisneous  species,  and  growing  a  collection  of  bulbs.  A  portion  of  the 
area  is  siiown  in  turf,  with  beds  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment.  These 
beds  are  supposed  to  be  exclusiYely  devoted  to  Cape  heaths,  grown  in  lar]|e 
pots  or  tubs,  like  those  in  the  Edinbuigh  Botamc  Garden,  plunged  out  m 
these  beds  in  the  summer  time,  and  taken  in  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Tlie 
beds,  after  the  pots  are  removed,  may  be  turfed  over  tul  the  foUowing  spring; 
or  filled  with  winter-flowering  hardy  heaths. 

Every  description  of  garden,  to  be  complete,  requires  some  architectaral 
appendages  to  be  introduced  into  it.  As  water  is  so  necessary  in  the  culti- 
▼ation  of  all  plants,  an  architectural  fountain  is  at  once  an  omamental  and  a 
useful  object  to  every  scene  of  culture,  however  small,  or  however  large ;  and 
the  magnitude  and  style  of  design  of  fountains  may  be  varied  almost  infinitely. 
The  next  dass  of  useful  omaments  are,  seats,  or  resting  places,  open  and 
covered :  and  these  lead  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  structures ;  some  of 
wood,  and  portable;  and  others  of  wood,  of  msdc-woric,  or  of  masonry,  and 
pennanently  fixed.  F^g,  1006.  p.  1 185.  is  a  design  from  the  el^gant  pendl  of  Mr. 
LaBib,  in  which  the  ericacetum  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  terraoe  5  ft. 
above  it,  from  which  there  are  flights  of  steps  to  descend  to  the  area  contain- 
ing  the  beds  for  the  plants.  This  area  is  omamented  with  two  fountains ; 
and  there  are  stone  seats  along  the  terrace  walks,  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  trees. 


CHAP.  LXX. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDY  LIGKEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE 

ORDBR   SYMPLOCA'CEiB. 

This  order  contains  only  one  genus,  S^plocos, 
llie  species  of  which  are  chiefly  tender  shnibs  or 
trees  from  South  America;  but  there  is  one,  a 
aative  of  China,  which  is  considered  half-hardy ; 
«nd  another,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  might  pro- 
bably  thrive  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  protection, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  In  the  south 
of  Eogland,  wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  co  roplete 
c»llection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  the  genus 
8/mploco8,as  being  the  representative  of  an  order, 
abould  oever  be  omitted. 

Mw^fjww  tHmiea  Ker  Bot  Beg.,  t  710./  and  ixaxfig,  1007..  hu 
ttc  WKTOt  dHptlc-oblong,  attenuated  at  botii  ends,  mucronately 
mijttod,  downy  on  botb  surftcet,  and  wrinkled  j  racemet  oom. 
Doand,  tcrminaU  aod  axUlary.  It  U  a  shrub,  growing  to  tbe 
MMit  flf  S  ft,  a  nattve  ofChina.  Introduoed  in  18SS,  and  pro. 
AttSng  its  ddigfatftiUy  fragrant  white  flowers  in  May.  It  require* 
■  ww,  and  it  rare  in  BrlUsh  oollectitNit. 

&  cmltfigildf*  Hamilt.,  Don*s  Mill.,  4.  p.  3.,  has  orate,  acute, 
Mrraiid  leaves,  and  the  habit  ot  C^rasus  'Makhleh.  It  has  not 
yct  bMnintroduood 
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OF    TH£   HARDY   LIGMEOUS   PLAMTS   OF   THE  OEDER  5TYRA'CES   : 

Genus  I. 


jj 


yrY^RAX  L,    Thb  Storax.    Lm,  Syit.  Dec^dria  Monog^ia. 

Idemiifiemikm.    Ua.  Oen..  Na  596. ;  Toun.,  t.  369.  \  Jum.  Ocq.,  156.  s  Gcrfn.  Fnict,  L  p.  881 1  an 

Lindl.  Nat  Syst  Bot,  dd  edit,  p.  28& :  Don*t  HUL,  4.  pi  4. 
SuMonyma.     Alibocifler,  lY. ;  Storav,  Ger. 
DeriwMtion.    The  «rord  timraxt  appUed  to  thlt  pUtnt  by  Theophnstui  «nd  Dioeoorldas,  la  a  mere 

alteration  of  osttAiralc,  the  Arabfc  name  of  S.  offldniUe. 

Gen.  Char,^  ^c,  Ccdyx  permanenty  campanulate,  5-toothed.  CoroUa  mono- 
petaloas,  funnel-shapedy  deeply  3-— 7-clefl,  but  usuall}'  5-  or  6-cleft,  valvate 
in  sstivation.  Stamens  10,  exserted.  Filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base, 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  8-celled,  dehiscing  lensth- 
wise  inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-celledy  many  ovuled,  erect.  Styk  L 
Stigma  obsoletely  3-lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing  a  1-ceIled, 
1 — 3-6eeded  nut.  Tetta  of  seed  double ;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  sponffy. 
Embryo  inverted, .  with  elliptic  cotyledons,  and  a  thick  superior  radicle. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Don^s  Miu,^  iv,  p.  4.^  —  Elegant  trees  or  snrubs,  of  which 
27  species  are  described  in  Don's  Jduler,  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  and  South 
America;  but  there  are  fbur  hardy  species,  natives  of  Europe  or  North 
America,  which  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  They  require  a  soil 
rather  light  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  hair-iike  roots ;  and  to  be 
placed  against  a  wail,  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  flower  freely.  In  affinitv,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  this 
genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Hai(kiff ;  and  there  is  such  a  close  general 
resemblance  amon^  all  the  allied  species  of  St^TBXf  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly  be  only  varieties  of  one  form.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  is  from  1«.  6d,  to  2s,  each. 

^  \.  S.  officinaYe  L.    The  officinal  Storax. 

Identfficatio».    Lin.  Sdl,  635. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  7.;'  Don's  lCilL,  4.  p.  4. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 

Svnomvmea.    LagomSlia,  Modem  Greek;  Sturax  lialamitte,  Jncieni  Oreek. 

JSngravings.    Cav.  DIm..  &  p.  SS8.  t  118.  f.  S. :  Woodv.  Med.  Oot,  1S7.  t  71. ;  Church.  et  Stev.  Med. 

Bot,  1. 1  47. ;  Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  «il. :  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  9SS. ;  Flenck  Icon.;  941. ;  Mia,  flf.  Ka  ; 

LobL  Icon.,  15L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 1 4 ;  and  our>^.  lOUe. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Sfc,    Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  hoary  hairs 
beneath,  shining  and  green  above.    Racemes  simple  and 
axillary,  5— 6-nower^,  shorter  than  the  leaves.   Leaves 
about  2  inches  long.     Flowers  white.     Drupe  ovate 
fflobose.  (Don*s  MiU,y  iv.  p.  4.)     A  shrub  or  tow  tree, 
firom  12' n.  to  \&h.  high;  a  native  of  Syria  and  the 
Levant.    Introduced  in  1597,  and  producing  its  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  but  are  smaller,  in 
June  and  July.     It  is  naturalised  in  hedees  in  some  ^^^ 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  near  Tivoli.     It  has  becn  *"^ 
known  in  England  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  had  two 
small  trees  of  it  in  his  garden, ''  the  which,"  he  says,  **  I 
have  recovered  of  the  seed.**     As  the  plant  does  not 
prow  very  freely,  except  when  placed  against  a  wall,  it 
18  not  verycommon  in  coUections,  though  it  well  merits' 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  and  the  great  profusion  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.    The  finest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  perhaps 
in  Britain,i8  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  G^den,  where  it  is  12  fl.  high,  against 
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a  w^  flowenng  profiuely  every  ycar,  and  rqieniiig  ihtit.  TherB  is  wiao  a 
lery  fine  tree  ^Biiut  a  wall  it  MeoaM.  LodtUges'!,  wiiich  wss  profiiaely 
covered  wttb  flowen  when  we  taw  it,  od  June  IS.  1836 ;  and  with  fruit,  oa 
AuguM  16.  of  the  ■an»  ytat^ 

Propertiet  md  Utet.  Hie  St^nx  offion&le  ia  cfaiefly  lueAil  io  a  Diedical 
point  of  Tiew ;  the  powerful  aiid  (Vvgrant  balaam  calted  itorai  beJHK  ob- 
tained  fhim  it.  For  thU  purpose,  inciaioDa  are  made  in  the  bark  c^  the 
trunk  uid  braDche^  from  which  iaciaioaa  the  reaiii  iasuea  in  a  liquid  state,  aod 
ii  either  coUected  in  reeda  (whence  ita  andeat  QteA  name  of  Sturaz  kala- 
mitea),  or  left  to  hardoi,  wben  it  is  scraped  off  in  irregulat  compact  maaaea, 
intenipersed  with  anialler  pieces,  which  are  called  teara.  Storai  ia  stimulant 
acd  expectoraut,  and  was  formertf  preacribed  for  astbms  auil  cbronic  afltc- 
tioDS  ot  the  windpipe ;  but,  accoi^iug  lo  Dr.  Thompson,  it  ia  now  acarcely 
erer  used,  In  tieTBTd's  time,  there  were  made  &om  it "  suudry  exceltoit 
periiiineaipoiiutidera,  aweetwaters,  aweetl>ags,srfeetwiishin^-ba]i9,  anddiven 
other  sweet  chiunes  and  bracelets."  In  the  present  day,  it  ia  much  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  couDtriea  to  tium  as  incense.  ChemicaJl)',  it  connsta  prin- 
cipall;  of  resip,  with  a  amail  portioa  of  benioic  acid ;  and  it  dissolvea  easily 
in  spirits  of  wine.  Thecommon  etoraxof  commerce  differs  froin  that  of  the 
apothecaries,  and  is  a  liquid  balsam,  said  to  tie  obt^ed  from  Liquidimbar 
StyracEfluB. 

Soil,  PropagaSon,  ^.  A  li^t  aandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  auit>  this 
apeciesbeat;  and  it  is  generaDy  propagated by  neds  obtaioed  rrom  tbe  aouth 
of  France.  It  wiil  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cutdn^,  It  is  obserred  in 
the  JVomwaii  Du  Hamel,  tliat  it  does  not  flower  well  in  pots  or  boiea ;  and 
that  it  doea  best  aear  Paris  when  plsced  ageiDst  a  wajl  with  a  aoutben 
expoaure,  and  pratected  during  winter,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
however,  it  does  not  reqaire  protection.  Ita  rate  of  growth,  for  the  Gnt  ten 
years,  is  not  atwve  8in.  or  9in.  a  year.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
I,  U.  Od,  each. 

S.  S.  OR&NDiPo^LiuM  AH.    Tbe  largeJe&ved  Storax. 

nb  n.  Ama.  Sept.,  1.  p.  tSL  :  Dan->  MSL,  i.  dl  A 
urw.,  iw. j  S.  (nuidllliirum  tadu.  FL  Bar.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  41. 
I&;  Wiia.DeDd.  Bnt.,tU9.j  wkI  our Jd.  1008. 
^ee.  Char.,  <J-c.      Leaies    broad,   obovate, 
acumioated,  greai  at>ove,  but  clothed  with 
hoacytomcntumlKDeatli.  Lowerpeduncles 
golitar^,  l-flowered.  Flowen  white,  (i>aii'( 
MttL,n.  p.4.)    A  shrub  or  Iowtree,grow- 
ing  rroro  9ft  to  lOft.  high.     A  native  of 
Nortl)  AmericB,  in  woods,  on  the  banka  of 
riversfrom  VirginiatoOeornB.  Introduced 
in  1765,Biidfloweringfrom  June  to  August, 
It  is  a  fine  oi-namental  ahrub,  but  not  com- 
mon  )D  collettioDS.    Haleaia  diptera,  the 

leavea  of  which  closelj  resembte  those  of  i 

St^rai  grandif&lium,  but  dilTer  irom  it  iD 
not  being  downy  beneath.isfrequently  aold 
forit  in  thenurseriea.  It  requires  the  same 
nl  as  S.  officioile,  of  wt^ch  it  a{>pean 
o  be  ooly  a  variety. 

•  3.  S.  LsviGiVuK  M.    The  8moothJ«wwd  Storax. 

jfc    Ait  Hoit.  Knr^  S.  p  Ta ;  WIIW.  an  Pl.,  t  n  ait ;  Dool  lUlL.  *  r  t 
^  _  ,       .    a.  «tiiidnun  L-lUHt  «Urp,  Wo...  S.  1 17. ;  S.  iaax>^  Ca.  IMa.,S.  lIW  t  lO.  1 1., ' 


Cih,tSGO.i  Wui.DHid.BilL,t«).iUidourA.  1010, 
Sptc,  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  oval-lnnceolate,  acute  at  both  enda,  glahtvus  od 
bolh  Burfoces,  toothed.     Pedunclea  axillary,  or  twin,  I-flower«d.     Stainens 
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^inia,  m  sw»!^ 


U  ia  «tated  Xo  have  been  introdueed 


m  1765,  and  it  flowen  in  July  and  Aiwuit.  It  beara 
a  doee  genenl  resemblBDce  to  S.  offidnile,  but  is 
Bmailer  in  all  its  parts.  Whetfaer  a  spedes  or  avsrietj 
is  B  matter  of  the  leai  coDBcquence  in  a  gafdening 
point  of  view ;  as  few  plants  of  the  wuody  kind  better 
deserreaplBceagaintt  awall,  onaccount  ofthebeautj- 
ofitB  white  bloBBomi,  which  rescmble  those  ofthejas- 
iiiiae,and  areproduced  in  tbegreatest  sbundBnce,  oq 
Blmoit  every  part  o(  the  plant.  In  fine  seasons,  these 
are  lucceeded  by  Ihiit  «bout  the  size  of  a  red  currant, 
or  of  the  JTuit  of  the  nettle  tree.  Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2j.  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

■  4.  S.  puLTEHULE^NTUH  Midix,    The  powdery  Stonu. 

Mauyiaiaem.    iaOn.  TL  Bnr.  AnMr.,  1,  p.  «L j  WUi.  Dcml.  Bdl.,  (.  n.  ■  D«^  U1l_  ' 

Anmrw.    S-  IwTl^tum  Cwl,  Bol.  Mag.,  L  Bil. 

X^v*tl.    Bot.  ai«,Lmi  WiU.Dnid.BnL,  L41,  ;  BldaujV-IOll' 

^m.  Char.,  Src.  LeaveB  almoit  sessile, 
ovBte  or  obovate,  ohtuse,  clotheil  with 
powdery  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary,  and  nearly  terminal  bv  tbrees,  * 
on  short  pedicels.  {Doji't  MiU.,  iv.  p. 
4.)  A  Bhnib,  &om  4  ft  to  6  ft.  high ;  a  ' 
nBtive  of  Virginia  and  CaroliDe,  in  woods. 
It  was  iatroduced  in  1794,  and  floweTB 
from  June  to  Ausust.  According  to 
Punh,  it  beara  a  cFose  general  resemblance  to  S.  grandif&lium. 


CHAP.  LXXII. 

or   THB  HARDV   LIOHBOUS   FLAMTB  OF   TRI  OSDZR  HALKUJ'CJU. 

Oekus  I. 


[fl 


HALE'8/^  Eltis.     Tbb  Halebia,  ot  Skowdrof  Tssji.    IM.  &/tl. 
Dodecindris  MoDog^nia. 

UnHt/baalf^  EUi  tn  UiL-n«.,  Nu  Sga  ;  Qmita.  Ftuct,  1.  p.  ISa  t  M  ;  Juo.  0«ii.,  1»;  LlDdl 
NiL  BiK.  Bot.p.  UR.  i  Don^  MllL,  t.  &  S. 

apumfmt.    nJ&e,  Ft.  aiKt  Oir. 

&rtK^aiL  NincdbTEIHilii  boDouriir  IbslnnHd  nod  TnwnMi  Sfcnln  Htla,  D.D.  F.R.3., 
«itbot  of  rtfMle  SUIlMtia. 

Gm.  Char.,  ^c.  CoroUa  monopetalous,  Teetricosely  csmpanulate,  wilh  a 
4>-Iobed  erect  border.  Stamcu  IS  to  16.  Fiiamentt  combined  into  a  tube 
at  the  boae,  and  adnute  to  tbe  corotla.  AiUhm  oblong,  erect,  S^elled,  de- 
hiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  inferior.  Stglt  1.  S^ma  aimple.  Drvpe 
dry,corttcute,oblong,  with  S — 4-winged  angles,  terminBted  by  the  permir- 
nent  style,  coiUaining  a  9 — 4-celled  pulamen,  wbich  ia  ecute  at  both  ends. 
Cetli  l-«eeded.  SeeiU  attaclied  to  tlie  bottom  of  tfae  cells.  Tetla  of  leeds 
simple,Tery  thm.  Embn/o  the  length  of  albumen,  withlinear-oblongcotyle- 
dons,  and  a  long,  linear,  compr^sed,  inferior  radicle.  ABnaaen  ifesh]'. — 
Trees,  with  altemate  Berrated  lesTes,  and  lateral  faBdclca  of  pe^dlate 
*i  4. 
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drooping,  white  flowen.  (2>M'f  ASll^  ir.  p.  6.)  Netriy  aUied  to  Symplo- 
cacese.  The  speciea  are  amoii^  the  hardier  of  the  North  American  trees. 
Both  in  Endand  aod  ScotlaDd,m  fitvomrad>le  aituationa,  they  attain  the  height 
of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and,  in  the  dimate  of  London,  they  not  onlj  flower 
freely,  but  ripen  aeeds  in  abundaace. 

t  1.  H.  TBTRA^PTBRA  L,   Tbe  fouT-winged^rtitM  Halesoa,  or  comman 

Snowdrop  Tree, 

Uemlifieaiim.    Lin.  Sp..  696Lj  EUif  In  PhU.  Truia.,  toL  5L  pi  981.  L  8S.  (  A. ;  Doa*«  MilL,  A  p.  6. ' 
tt.    Tbe  SiMmdrap  Tt«e,  SUver  Bell  Tree,  Amer. 


mtrwrimgM.    Curt  BoC.  Mi»,  1 9ia ;  LodA  Bot  Cali,  1 1I79L  j  Giv.Di«.,&p.aSBLt  lfl&;  LhilIIL, 
401  i  oaxjlg.  1015L  ;  and  tbe  pUte  in  our  laft  Voliune. 

Spec,  Ckar,f  ^c,  Leavea  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated.  Pe- 
tioles  glandukr.  Frutt  with  4  wings.  Leaves  acuminated,  with  the  middle 
depreued.  Flowers  pure  white,  9--- 10  in  a  fasdde, 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdrop.  The 
wooa  is  hard  and  veined ;  the  bark  is  of  a  darkish 
oolour,  with  many  irr^gular  fissures.  {Ikm*i  MUl,y 
iv.  p.  6.)  A  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  souUi  Carolina,  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
was  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance ; 
and,  from  thdr  shape,  colour,  and  pendulous  ap- 
pearance,  they  are  considered  as  resembling  those  of 
the  snowdrop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  oroamental 
of  the  American  dedduous  trees,  and  richly  deserves 
a  place  in  every  coUection.  The  rate  of  growth,  for 
the  first  five  or  six  years,  is  1  ft.  or  18  in.,  or  more, 
a  year ;  and  in  ten  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
12  ft,,  or  15  ft.,  if  properly  treated ;  but,  as  it  is 
senerally  kept  too  dry,  it  is  seldom  seen  at  above 
nalf  tbis  height  at  that  a^  It  ripens  seeds  firedv 
in  this  oountry ;  fit>m  which,  or  firom  imported  seeds,  it  is  readily  ii 
The  seeds  often  remain  above  a  year  in  the  ground.  Planted  singly  in  an 
American  ground,  or  in  a  shdtered  situation  in  a  shnibbery,  or  plantation, 
this  tree  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  May. 

8teaMei.  In  tbe  enTiront  of  London,  the  finest  ipeclmenB  are  «t  PurMifs  Ckw  ud  Syon  Homc, 
In  botb  «hieb  pleoei  it  le  30ft.  hlsh,  with  a  tnuik  Aroan  16ln.  to  18 In.  in  dlamcter.  Tbere  la  a  Tctr 
ilnaular  tree  at  Syon.  of  which  there  ia  a  portrait  in  our  lact  Volume,  the  diameter  of  the  head  of 
whlch  le  fie  (t  Anothcr  tree,  at  Syoo,  89  ft.  hiah,  haa  the  diameter  oT  the  head  40  ft.    In  Sunejr,  at 


Banhot  Park,  a  tree,  SOyean  planted,  if  flOft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  5  In.,  and  of  tiiel 

18  ft.,  in  MUidy  hwm.  In  DeTonahire,  at  Kenton,  it  if  SSft.  hlgb.  In  Comwall,  at  Caulen  Penryn, 
90  ft.  hlgfa.  In  Shropchhe,  at  WUley  Park.  15  yean  planted,  Tt  ia  17  a  high.  In  Stailbnishlre,  at 
IVenthafla.  96  yean  pUnted,  it  is  15  It.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  it ; 
at  Alton  Towcn,  10  yean  planted,  It  if  15  ft.  bigh ;  and  In  the  Handfworth  Nuraery,  It  ic  90  ft.  bigh, 
wtth  a  trunk  19  In.  In  diameter,  in  looee  Hndy  graTeL  In  Suliblk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  10  yean  i^aBted, 
It  ii  8ft.  high.  In  Sootiand,  in  Aberdeenahire,  at  Tbainiton,  it  grow*  1  fL  a  yeara* a  ttandard,  but 
diee  hack  a  few  inchee  annually.  In  AigyUihir^  at  Toward  Caitle.  8  yean  phmted,  It  is  7  ft;  higb. 
In  BanAhire.  at  HunUy  Lodgc,  19  yean  planted,  it  it  18  ft.  hign.  in  Ircland,  (n  the  county  of 
Down,  at  BaUyleady,  90  yean  pUnted,  it  lc  17  ft.  hlgb ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8in.,  and  of  tbe 
bead  90  ft.  In  Fteoie^  at  Sc^ux,  near  Parle,  18  yean  planted,  it  U  16  ft.  bigh :  at  Nantei,  in  tbe 
nunery  ofli.De  Neniiree,  19  vean  planted,  It  ts  90  ft.  htgb.  In  Hanover,  at  SchwObbcr,  it  Is  90  ft. 
high.  In  PruBSla,  in  tbe  Berun  Boumic  Oarden,  90  yean  planted,  it  U  lOft.  blgfa.  In  Italy,  at 
Monia,  94  yean  planted,  It  U 16  ft.  higli. 


Commerdal  StatuHci,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6(/. 
each ;  and  of  seeds,  8f.  a  quart.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  %  firancs  each; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

1  A  2.  H.  (t.)  parviflo^ra  JURchx,     The  small-flowered  Halesia»  or 

Snowdrop  Dree, 
IdenMeaUon,    Mlchx,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  JL  pu  4a ;  Punh  FL  Bor.  Amer..  9.  p.  45a ;  DodIi  MOL,  4. 

SngrmHagt.    Bot  Ref.,  t  959L ;  and  omr^^.  tOiS. 

Spec,  Char,,  4^.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  neariy  endre.  Flowers  octan- 
drous.  Frait  clavate,  siightly  wing^.  Leaves  downy,  glaucous  beneath. 
Racemes  panided.  Flowers  white,  drooping.  Calycine  teeth  ovate.  (DomU 
Mill.f  iv.  p.  7.)    A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Florida,  introduced  in  1802, 
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ond  flovrerine  in  Hav.  From  the  plants  of  this 
■ort  b  the  Horticulturai  Sodetj*!  Oardcn,  we 
are  convinced  tbat  it  \b  Dothing  more  than  a 
varietj'  of  H.  teUipteni,  from  which  it  difl^ 
chiefly  ia  having  tne  lesves  Himewhat  downjr. 
It  well  deserves  aplace,  bowever.in  eveiy  coUeo 
tion,  even  if  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  u  ;  and, 
to  make  aure  of  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  it 
ougfat  to  be  propHgHted  by  layerB  or  cuttings,  ra- 
tho'  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  seeds ;  which,  in 
tfaia  Bpedes,  aa  in  tbe  preceding  one,  are  ripened 
in  abuDdaoce  in  EnglBud.  PlBnts  of  thU  sort 
in  Prince's  Catalogue,  New  York,  are  marked 
at  1  doUar  each. 

X  •  3.  H.  i>i'pTBBA  L.     The  tvio-wiiiged-fruited  Holeaia,  or  Snoiodrop  Tree. 
MiHlifiaiUim.    Un.  E^  PL,  GK.J  Dni-iKUL,  ^p.7. 
EMtm^t.    CMT.TXM.,S.r.xa.\.\m.:  Lodil.dotCib.,  t.lI7X.)Uid«u;%;  lOIt. 

^c.  Char.,  ^c,    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrateil.    Petiolea  mootb  sand  ev«n. 
Pedicels  elongated.      Fruit  witb  2  Urge  oppoaitc  wings,  and  8  obsolete 
ones.     Flowers  octandroua.     Leaves  much  latKer  than 
those  of  cither  of  the  preceding  ipedes.  [Dim'*Miil,,  iv. 
p.  7.)_     A  tree,  10  h.  high,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina,  in  ahadj  places,  on  banks  of  livera.     It  was  intro-  { 
duced  in  lT£8,and  flowers  in  April  and  May.    Theleaves   < 
of  this   apeciea  are  broad,  reaembling   those  of  Stjnx 
^randiJ&Uum,  with  which,  as  it  doea  not  frequently  flowe' 
in  B  young  state,  it  is  generally  confoiuided  in  nurscriea. 
The  ouly  flowering  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London,  is  agMnst  a  wall  in  tfae  arboratum  -— 

of  Hessra.  Loddigea,  where  it  ripens  eeeds.     It  is  ctnn-        '"'* 
monljpropagatedby  layers;  and  tnepriceof  planta,intheLoDdonDiinerJet> 
ia  6t.  eacfa ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 


CHAP,  LXXIII. 

OF   THB   HARDY   LIGNEOU8   PLANTS  OF    THB   ORDBR   SAPOT^CXX, 

Genus  I. 


^ 


ARGjtNIA  Bona.  et  Scbultes.     Thb  Axgania.  ,  Im.  5^   Pentindria 
Monog^nia. 

Utn^UattiM.     Rora.  «  SchulUt  Snt.  <&  i   Donl  MIH,  1  p;  «7. )    LlDdL  f^  S;M.  Dot,  U 

Sviuiwnct.    MsAirtnipl]>fi«ra  £M. ;  rArsm.n-.j  Blanboli,  Cer. 

BtriaUtait.    Fnnn  artim,  Uie  mboilglnil  umi  aC  Ibc  tne. 

Gen.  Char.,^c.  Caiyx  5 — 10  cleft :  the  ^mi/fci),  or  rBthericaJn,  roundisb,  COD- 
cave,  disposed  in  a  double  series.  ConUa  cup-<haped,  5-parted,  «ith  ovalfr- 
lanceolate,  aubemarginate  s^ments,  hBving  5  petal-uke  linear-Bubulate 
segmenta,  adhering  to  the  bese  of  the  corolla,  BDd  alternating  with  its  aeg- 
ments.  Slametu  5,  filifonn,  length  of  coroila,  and  adnaCe  to  its  bsse.  An- 
Him  iDcumbont,  ovate,  keeled  on  the  back.  Ovariuvt  conical,  hairy.  SU/le 
glabrous,  length  of  atamens.  Stigma  simple.  Z>nipe  ovate,  ccrmmated  by 
the  style,  8— 3-ceIled.      Cetli   l-seeded.      Seedt  hard,  smooth,  baving  a  lon- 
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gitudbal  fiuTow  inade.  (J)oiC$  MUl,,  ir,  p.  28.)— A  shmJI 
native  of  the  north  of  Africa»  and  aomewhat  teoder  in 
where  it  should  be  planted  against  a  wall. 


gardens. 


1  tk  l,A.  SiDBRo^xTLON  Rcem,  ei  SdmUet.    Tbe  Iron-wood  Argania. 

Bami.  «t  flchultM  ^jwL.  4  p.aQe.;  Doa*k  MilL,  i.  &  S. 
8WMx3rloii  nlo^uBi  Lin.  Sk.,  pi  87%,  ezelaiivc  or  tbe  fyiiOD.  c€  Bbeede  XaL,  Jk. 
,  cdL  S.,  ToL  &  VL  14l,  Drjr.  m  ZMl  7V«m.,  2.  p.  t2&,  COrrea  In  Jtm.  Mm^  a  p.  ao& ; 


Boft,  Jl4 

EbBod^Qciroa  A*rgim  Rets. 


& 


>U.,  8.  p.  96.,  WiOd.  5e.,  L^b.  1148w,  escluiiTe  oT  tbe  wfmom.  \ 
e,  Sektmtb.  Miar.,  pi  IBj  Jtbimniit  tleulus  LiH>.  %st,  a  p 


pcntapbf  Out  Jaef.  et  B^etome,  Sekomab.  Mar.,  pi  99.1  Rbkn 
duriveortbe  aynonTuie,  Cemm.  Bort  Amsi.,  I  n.  161.  t.  81 
ngnmimga.    Conun.  Hort.,  t.  9%. ;  and  our  ^.  1U1& 


p.«7.. 


i^c.  Ckar.,  ^e.  An  evergreen  tree  of  middle 
sixe,  with  a  bu«hy  bead.  *  Branches  terminated 
bv  strong  snines.  Leayes  lanceohtte,  entire, 
biuntishy  gUbrous,  P&ler  beneath;  the  lower 
ones  in  fasdcles.  Flowers  latend,  and  axil- 
lary,  scattered,  crowded,  sessile.  Corolla 
greenish  yeliow.  Fruit  dotted  with  white, 
size  of  a  plum,  full  of  white  milky  juice. 
(Don^i  Mm.t  iv.  p.  28.)  A  natiye  of  the 
southem  (^arts  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco ; 
abundant  m  woods  situated  in  the  southern 
provinces,  between  the  rivers  Tausif  and  Sur ; 
where  it  is  a  tree,  growin^  to  the  height  of 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  flowenng  in  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1711,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  coUections.  Itwill  stand  our  winters 
as  a  standard,  but  tbrives  best  when  planted 

S;ainst  a  wall.  It  is  called  amn  by  the 
oors,  who  extract  an  oii  from  the  miit,  which 
they  use  at  tabie,  and  wbich  the  Europeans  employ  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations.  A  iarge  plant  against  the  wail,  in  the  arboretum  of  Itosrs. 
Loddiges,  flowers  abundanuy  every  vear.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultu»!  Society's  Garden,  and  in  tfae  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 
The  aigania  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  layen. 
Price  of  phmts,  in  the  London  nurseiies,  &t,  each. 


Genus  II. 

J?UME'LIA  Swart*.    Thb  Bdmblia.    Lm.  Sytt.  Pent^dria  Monog^nia. 

it,  p.  99GL  s  Don  •  H UL,  i.  n.  SS9L 

il*cbrM  tp.  Lfn.,  i*oi>. ;  SUerteylon  tp.  Lam.  and  otbcn ;  CbrjrMpfa^uin  tp  AmU.  nd 


Jdemi^leatiim, 
BoCSdedit 


otben ;  Hocbstannn,  Cfer. 
DerieaOom.    Ftan  bommeUa,  tbe  Oreek  name  ibr  tbe  ooaimoa  mb. 

Gen.  Char.^  ^c.  Calyx  5-parted.  CoroUa  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  5-parted 
limb,  ftimished  with  2  scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Stametu  5,  in- 
serted  in  tbe  tube  of  the  corolk,  and  opposite  its  segments,  haviqg  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  altemating  with  them.  Ova-^ 
rmm  5-ceiled.  CclU  1-ovuled.  S/igma  sirople.  Dntpe  ovate,  l-«eeded. 
jSNpnf  alburoinous.  (DofCs  MUi.,  iv.  p.29.) —  Subevergieen  shrabs,  or  low 
trees.  Leaves  scattered,  entire,  perroanent.  Peduncles  axillary  and  latml, 
1-flowered,  usually  crowded  in  fascicles.  Flowers  whitish.  The  hardy 
species  are  chiefly  nadves  of  Mexico  and  GEurolina,  and  subevei^reen, 
somewhat  spiny,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gaidens. 
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Tbe  Box-thorn Jike  BumeUa. 

nm.  lu.  urp.,  d.  B.  ai,  \.  iiu;  Fcn.  Btch.,  1.  p,  137.;  D«'i  >niL.4.  p.  30. 

AiTiw  4cifit£«ssaML^r).,&p.mtea,  wm.af-  i.  Kum.,  MBart. 
^cm.,  cu. ...  .uL  %>  la.,  hinji  R.  .^JMT.  ftpi.  1.  p.  UK 1  a  iv-Tt  mxt  A  CirML,  p.  loa 

LyciMdH  Al  Un,  Batt  CUff.,  p.  WS, 
Awnudivi.    0«ULFU.CHp.,i[Ll77.t.I9a;  DiiUim.l|Lg9aLSB.)UdEnr4(-iaU. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Spinj.     LeBves  broad-lanceolmte,  blunt- 

uh,  tapeiing  to  tbe  bue,  glabroua.     Flowers  in  uil^ 

laiy   raicicles,    Spines   ■ubulHte,     LeBTCfl   8  in.   long, 

Jeciduoua,  a  liltle  eilky  while  youn^.    Plowers  greeniah 

white.     Segments  of  cotoIIr  ?  tnGd ;    perhapa  irom 

the  two  Kalea  inude  earh  segmeDt.    (.Uuh'*  JlfiU,,  iv. 

p.  30.)       A  abrub,  a  oaUTe    of   Carolioa,  found  In 

gbaiiv  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  hei^ijht  of  6  ft.  or 

10  ft.,  floweiing  in   August.     It  wbb    introduced    in 

1758,  and  ts  not  uiifi'ec|uent  in  London  collectionfl. 

There  arc  Tigoroutfrowing  planta  in  the  Hortdcultural 

6odet/i  Oarden,  asstandaras;  and  in  tbeBotanic  Gu- 

den  at  Kew,  and  in  Messra  Loddiges^s  ariK>retufli,Bgainit 

wbU*.    In  the  Horticultural  Soaet/s  Garden,  the  dis-  ■ 

dnction  between  Argama  and  JTumelia  is  Ter;  obTious ; 

but  that  between  .Qumilia  (ycioidei  and  if,  t^ax  ig        1018 

much  less  so ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plaota  at  Meaars.  Loddigei's,  at  Kew, 

andiuthe  Horticultural  8ociety's  0«rden.    Price  of  plants,  inthe  Lon- 

don  Durseries,  Si.  M.  each ;  and  of  the  seeds,  U.  per  ounce. 

•  8.  B.  rbclina'ta  Vtid,     The  reclinate-inDteiM  Bumeli». 

Jiimimcatlim.    VenLCholi,  tt^i  PnnhH.  Aia«r.Si^,l.p.If6.|  DdhIWIL,  t.nA 

.%iiflVK    SManSxjkBncUnlitum  VilDhi.n.  Air...4Kr.,  Lp.  ISt. 

tee.  CUr.,  tt.    BDtDT,  biubj,  dUnuel;  «UDita.    Imth  aniU,  cAniM,  qtdlr  nnoath.    nomn 

inutlmrrnudcbL    T«m|br*i>ctaHUni[iuudbT>lciDg(pliie   L«ni Juxiulc, or io tUBtclo. 

nowB) nuU,  wblu.   CoroUiindulotmued.  BUrllaaimnit>nil»iate,(DtiT(.    Drupconli. 

(J>iiB-j  MUL,  It.  p.  30.)    AccanUDi  lo  Panb,  1  iDiU  itnuUiu  ibrub,  >  luUTa  oT  OHrfli,  en  Ibi 

bonki  or  rircn,  wbse  11  imiwr  3  [L  «  4  R.  b)gb,  Boni&ic  In  laatij.    It  wu  istndiiMil  ta 

UOe^  but  w(  biTo  »1  •»!  iba  pluL 

T  3,  S.  TB^NAx  WiOd.      The  tou^-iranched  Bumelia. 

Um.  Umi., 


Wlld.  Sa,  L  1W.J  EDUiB.,p.9M.iDoD-iina,t.a). 
-"- — opfiTllaida  iSnt  Ft.  imtr.  atft..  i  -  ■"  -  -"—' 


^mmmtt.    B.  chrrBiifirllAida  ivat  Ft.  imtr.  Stft..  L  p.  16& ;  Hdntfiylon  tten  Um.  Vm. 

ht£,  Jaeg.Cca.,S.P,iSl.,  Lam.Dttt.,  L  p. Hl.  i  9.  wrtaun  ffoA  n  Clr., p. m (  &  tiirj. 

•o^UndM  MUtM.  K  Bar.  Ama.,  1.  n  IS3.  i  ChiiKlihf  Uum  gHvUnteH  Jant-  Cm.&  p.  &  I.  M.  ; 
Bm^mmp.    JHq.ObL,  &t.64.i  ■ndoarA-KllT. 

Spee.  Char,,  ^.  Leaves  oboTRte-lanceoIate,  of  a 
nutT  silvery  colour  beneath,  lilliy.  Flowers  in  i 
Bxillary  &edcle9.  Brenches  Tery  tough.  Bork 
white.  LeaTes  detdduous.  Calydne  and  corol- 
line  Eegments  ovate  obtuse.  Segments  of  nectarr 
trifid.  StBmens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe  oTat. 
Flowers  white.  (Zton'(  MilL,  n.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
uatiTe  of  Carolina,  in  drr  rituatiouB,  where  it  grows 
to  tbe  height  of  .80  ft.,  fioweriug  iu  July  and  ^ 
August.  It  waa  introduced  ui  1765,  and  is  occa- 
douBllT  met  with  in  collections,  There  is  a  plant 
ui  thc  HorticulturBl  Societ/s  Oarden  7  ft.  hi^,as 
Bstandard;  and  one  lOft.  high  iu  Mesirs.Lod- 
diges'8,  against  a  well.     The  Istter  itandH  close  — 

toa  plant  of  .Sum^ ^cioldes ;  and,if  Uie^are  correctly  named,we  should 
tmTe  00  hesitation  io  gtving  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  are  not  ipecifically 
distinet.  A  plant,  niuiied  .fiumdlia  sencea,  against  the  wall  of  the  Horti- 
cultural  8ociet;'s  Oarden,  where  it  has  stood  between  three  and  four  years, 
appears  to  be  of  thia  sp«cies. 
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*  4.  3.  LASCUGiNO^SA  Pursk.    The  \r€}o\\y4eaved  Bumelis. 

ImlmtifieaHom.    Punh  F1.  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  15&  :  Doo't  M ilL,  4.  pl  90. 

Sgmmumei.    Sder^xyloo  UausUibiumJ  JAdkr.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  ISS.;  S.  tte»x  ITalt.  FL  Cmr.^ 

p.  ida 

8pec  Ckar.,  ^  Rather  ninoie.  Bnmchlets  spreeding,  downj.  Leavet  OTmManceoIatt^  f labraai 
abore^  and  «ooUj  beneatb,  but  not  ■llky.  Flowert  In  axillarj  fMddet;  Tenr  nearlir  allied  lo  B. 
tdnax,  but  difites  in  tbe  leayea  betng  woolly  beneatb,  noC  tilky,  often  obtoie.  iDom,'s  MUL^  iv.  n.  30.) 
A  fmall  tree,  a  natlTe  of  Carolina  and  Oeorgia,  In  humid  litaationa  among  buaheiw  It  wna  mtro. 
duced  in  1806 ;  but  we  have  not  leen  the  plant 


S  5.  J?.  oBLONGiFoYiA  Nutt.    The  ob^ong-Jeaved  Bumdia. 

Jdenttfieation.    Nutt.  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  1S5L ;  Don*«  MiU.,  4u  p.  30. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c  Sinny.  Leaves  tmooth.  oblong,  obtose,  dedduouf.  Flowen  conglomerate,  neaily 
icMile,  very  numeroui.  Scalei,  or  itenle  filamenti,  trifld.  Tirec^  with  nnmeroua  twiated  baanAM. 
Calvcine  legmenti  ovate,  ooocave.  Drupe  paTple.  Wood  fetiA  (Doa**  MilL,  iv.  p.  90.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Miniiiippi,  near  the  lead  minn  of  8t  Louu  :  it  ii  abo  abundant 
ai  Aur  down  the  river  ai  Natchei,  where  it  gvowi  to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  fiOft ;  fiowcn  in  July 
and  Auguit    It  wai  introduoed  in  1818 ;  but  we  h«Te  not  nen  the  plant 

B.  uOieifhUa  Swx.,  Sider^xylon  «alicifblia  Lam.,  ^l^chm  nlieifbUa  JL,  ia  a  natlve  of  Jamalca 
and  9t  Domingo ;  but  there  La  a  tree  against  a  wall  in  the  <^>en  air  in  the  BoCanlc  Garden  at  Kew, 
wfaich  •vptan  tobe  a  ^m^lia,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  botanical  foreman  there,  thinkc  may  be  of  thls 
qiecin.  It  ii  at  once  diitinguiihed  ftnm  B.  Ijrdoldei,  which  itandi  bedde  it,  Iqr  its  mucb  laiger, 
pale  green,  and  wiUow.likeTeavei. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

OF   THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    TH£   ORDER  £B£NA^CSA 

Genus  I. 


a 


DIOSPY^ROS  L.    The  Date  Plum     JLtn.  ,5^*/.  PolygiUnia  Dice^cia. 

478.  t  179. ;  lindL 


wiKnmrmc*.       Mi  vcu\Mm  \^mm,  ^    wvww«.wnu    «vuiu.,   vi  a.   ^    s  m^wcuhiuw,    *' '  »    Intte^MlaUmie,  Otff^ 

DerivaUon.  Diospum  (<Am,  divine,  and  puroe,  wheat)  wn  a  name  given  by  the  andenti  to  tne 
common  gromwen  (Lithoi|i^rmum  ofSdnUe).  Iti  aapUcation  to  the  date  plum  prabably  anwe  fron 
confounding  the  Oreek  p«nw,  wheat,  with  the  Lattn  evrvi^  n  pear  tree,  to  tbe  fhiit  of  which  tbe 
date  plum  may  have  been  thought  to  bcar  lome  rewmbUnoe. 

Gen.  Char.,  S^c.  Flowert  polygamous.   Calyx  deeply  4-cleft,  sometimes  3-or  6- 

cleft.  Corolia  urceolate,  4>-cleft ;  somedmes  3-  or  6-cleft.  Malejlowers  having 

the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  thebase  of  the  corolla»  twice  the  number  of 

its  segments,  with  doubie  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  pistii. 

HerifUMphrodiieJlowers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.    OwnriuM  8 — 12- 

celled ;  cells  l^eeded.    Berry  globose,  with  a  spreading  calyz  which  is  at 

length  reflexed.    Albumen  honky.   (DotCs  MUl.,  vr.p.ZS.)  Deciduouslow 

trees,  with  white  or  pale  yeilow  flowers.    Natives  ot  Euiope,  the  north  of 

Africa,  Westem  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipdago,  and  North 

America.    The  hardy  species  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  belong  to 

the  Levant  and  North  Ainerica. 

1t  l.  D.  Lo^vs  L.    The  European  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum. 

Ideni^eatkm.  Lin.  S&,  15ia  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  pi  407« ;  Ger.  Emac.,  1495.  C  1. ;  Fark.  Hieatr.,  IfiBS. 

f.3.;  Don*iMiIL,4.p.a8L 
SsfnoH^mea.    Fleudolbtui  MattA. ;  Gnaiaeima  paUvlna  Tbnrn. ;  ItaHan  Lignum  Vltn,  Wood  of 

Life,  Pockwood,  BaiUrd  Menynwood,  Gerard ;  Date  of  lYeUionde ;  Plaquemlnier,  Ikux  Lotler, 

Fr. ;  luUaniiche  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
Engramngt.    Mlll.  leon.,  t.  116. ;  PaU.  F1.  Ron.,  1.  p.  2a  t  flB. ;  Wangh.  Amer.,  84.  t  S&  t  58. ; 

and  the  platn  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath ;  leaf  buds  hairy 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Fruit  size  of  a  cherry,  jfeUow  when 
ripe,  sweet  with  astringency :  it  is  recommended  as  a  cure  tor  dianiMBa. 
{boiLs  MiU.,  iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  southem  parts  of  Caucasus, 
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the  woods  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  8ea»  and  BfAuri- 
tania;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  SOft.  to  30  ft.,  and  sometimes  much 
higher.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  fhiit  in  Octobcr.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  dark  gloss^  green  above,  and,  when  mature,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  assume  a  purphsh  hue  beneath :  they  do  not  change  colour  in 
autumn,  but  drop  off  simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  of  sharp  frost. 
It  was  cultivatea  by  Oerard,  who  says  that  it  grows  beautifully  near 
Lyons,  in  France ;  and  that  he  planted  "  in  the  garden  of  Bame  Elms,  neere 
London,  two  trees ;  besides  there  groweth  another  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gray,  an  apothecary  of  London,  and  in  my  garden  likewise."  Gerard  adds 
that  this  plant  ^  has  been  reputed  for  the  lotus  of  Theophrastus : "  but 
Dr.  Walsh  (see  Gar<L  Mag^  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  savs  that  the  i>iospyros  LotUB 
18  not  descnbed  by  the  ancients ;  and  Dr.  Sibtborp  and  others,  pardcularly 
Mr.  Hogg  {Joum.  o/Bot.,  vol.  i.  p.  203. ;  and  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  z.  p.  391.), 
consider  the  Ci^ltis  australis,  or  nettle  tree,  as  the  true  Ldtoa  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  The  Diospyros  Xotos  ripening  its  fruit  freely  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  seeds  have  been  reaoily  procured;  and  the  nlant  has 
never  been  rare  in  British  collections;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tenaer,  there 
are  few  laige  specimens  of  it.  It  grows  at  the  rate  of  1  fl.  or  18  in.  a  year, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  free  and 
loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  Accordin^  to  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Dios- 
pyros  Xr6tus  was  originally  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  country  be- 
yond  the  Caspian  8ea;  whence  its  name  of  tbe  date  of  Trebisonde.  The 
fruit  is  sometunes  brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople,  under  the  name 
of  Tarabresan  Curmasi ;  and  in  that  part  of  Europe  it  appears  to  grow 
much  larger  than  either  in  Britain  or  in  Italy,  being  neariy  the  size  of  a 
walnut;  it  is  however  austere,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  as  a  conserve. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  bears  fruit  in  abundance;  but  these  are 
extremely  austere,  andseldom  larger  than  a  small  cherry.  Were  it  considered 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  diospyros  for  its  fruit,  superior  varieties  migbt  be 
easily  procured  from  the  East,  or  b^  selection  from  seedlings,  and  conti- 
nued  by  grafting.  The  wood  of  this  spedes  is  white,  light,  and  of  very 
little  use. 

SUtUtUei,  lo  the  enTiront  of  London,  the  oidett  traee  are  at  ^od.  where  there  la  a  curioua  wpt- 
cimen  («portrait  of  which  ii  giren  in  our  lait  Volume),  only  15  ft.  high.  but  with  e  head  S9  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  onr  garden  at  Bayswater,  there  is  a  tree  whicb,  in  18S5,  waa  10  jears  planted,  and  16  ft. 
faifh.  In  1894k  thlf  tree  ripened  fruit  fbr  the  flnt  ttane ,  and  on  thia  day.  July  18. 1836»  it  is  covered 
with  thouaanda  ofhlossoma.  In  Meifrs.  Loddlges*s  ajrboretum,  and  in  thegarden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  are  sereral  trees  which  have  grown  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  In  Cheriibv,  at  Eatoo  Hall, 
a  tree,  14  years  pianted,  ia  13  ft.  higti.  In  Ir^nd,  at  Louth,  a  tree,  6  years  {danted,  ia  10  ft.  high. 
In  Franc^  in  toe  neighbourhood  of  Faria,  the  tree  attaina  the  helght  of  ftom  flO  ft.  to  30  ft.,  aod 
ripens  fhiit;  but  there  is  a  spedmen  in  the  Jardindes  Plantes  which  has  attalned  the  lieight  of  45ft. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon.  thera  is  one  which,  in  48  years,  haa  attained  the  hel^t  of 
30  ft.  In  GermanT,  at  Vlenna,  at  lAxenbourg,  in  ISyean  it  haaattained  theheigbtof  lOtt.  In 
Italy,  at  Monza,  in  S4  years  It  haa  attaincd  the  height  of  35  ft.  In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  has 
attaincd  the  height  of  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. ;  the  tree  being  ftequent  in  that  oountry. 

Commercial  Statutia»  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2t. 
each,  and  seeds  2«.  a  packet;  at  Boilwyller,  1  fhtnc;  and  at  New  York,  1 
dollar. 

I  2.  jD.  virginia^a  L.    The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Persmon, 

IdenMcatkm.    Lln.  Spi,  1510. ;  Don*s  ICUL,  4u  p.  39. 
Sumoit&me.    ihiaiac^  Catesb  Car.,  S.  t  76..  rluk.  Alm.,  844  f.  5. 

Emgrammg».  MUL  lcoo.,  ISfL;  Wata.  Dendr.  Biit, 1 146. ;  Fark.  Far.,  57a  t  568.  f. & ;  and  the platca 
in  our  laat  Voluma 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  glabrous,  shining  above, 
and  paler  beneath,  reticulately  veined.  Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.  Leaf  buds  glabrous.  Flowers  quadriiid, 
rarely  quinquefid.  Flowers  pale  yellow  {DorCt  Mill.,  iv.  p.  39.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  rt.  or  30  ft.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  much  higher  in  the  United  States,whence  it  was  introduced  in  1629. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  time  the  tree  drops  its 
leaves  in  November. 
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Vaneiy, 

1  D.  0.  9  didm  PriDce'8  Cat.  for  1829»  Foreiiuui*8  Sweet  Perrimon,  is 
characterised  as  haying  sweeter  fruit  than  the  species. 

Dacr^pikm^  Geogrtmhyf  ^c,    The  persiinon  18  readily  distinguished  froni 
the  European  date  plum,  by  its  leayes  being  nearly  of  the  same  ahade  of 
green  on  both  ^urfiices ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  dark  purplish  green 
abore,  and  much  paler,  and  fumished  with  aomewhat  c^  apinkish  down,  be- 
neath.    The  leaye^  of  the  persimon  Tary  from  4  in.  to  6  m.  in  length ;  and 
when  they  drop  off  in  the  autumn  they  are  often  yari^gated  with  bbck  spots. 
The  8ize  of  the  tree  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  leayes.    In  the  Yidnity  of 
New  York,  it  is  seldom  more  than  90  ft.  high ;  but  in  the  southem  states 
it  attaina  the  height  of  60  ft.,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  or  80  in.  in  diameter. 
The  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  from  42°  n.  lat.  to  Loids- 
iana.    It  is  oommon  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  mcH^  so  in  Penn- 
sylTania,  Mai-yland,  aad  Virginia.    When  it  was  brought  to  Enj^and  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation,  thou^  not  very  common,  since  the 
time  of  Parkinson.    The  fruit  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  the  southem 
states  of  North  America,  that  one  tree  often  yields  sereral  boshels.    The 
fruity  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  bullace  plum,  reddish,  and  ftffntdied 
with  6 — 8  oyai  stones»  which  are  slightly  swollen  at  tlie  sides,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.    The  fruit  is  not  palf^able  tiil  it  has  been  softened  by  frost, 
when  it  becomes  sweet,  thougfa  atii\  astringent.    It  adheres  to  tbe  branchesy 
long  after  the  leaves  bave  dropped ;  and,  when  it  falls,  it  is  eagerlv  deroured 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.    In  Anrginiay  the  Carolinas,  and  tbe  westera 
states,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  gatbered  up,  pounded  with  bran,  and  fonned 
into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  make  beer.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  they  are  disolved  in  warm  water,  and  hops  and  yeast  are  added  to  the 
mixture.    Tlie  fiiiit  itself,  bmised  and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit» 
which  is  said  to  become  excellent  when  it  iicquii*es  a^   Tbe  wood  of  the  tree 
is  greenish  in  tlie  softer  parts ;  but  the  heait-wood  is  brown,  bard,  compact, 
and  strong  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.    At  Baltimore,  screws  and  mallets 
have  been  made  of  it ;  at  Philadelphia,  shoe-lasts  ;  and,  in  Carolina,  wedges 
for  splitting  trees.     Michaux  says  that  he  was  assured  b\  the  coachmakers 
in  Charleston,  that  tliey  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  cbaises,  and  found 
it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  all  otlier  q^ecies  of  wood,  except  the  lance-wood 
of  the  West  Incties.    The  farmers  in  Virginia  aasert  that  grass  mws  more 
vigorouslv  beneath  tlie  persimon  than  beneath  any  other  tree;  and  this  fact  is 
attributed  to  the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  which  form  an  excellent  manure. 
A  grpenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  it.    The  inner  bark,  which  is  extremely  bitter,  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  with  success  in  intermittenl  fevers.    In  Britain,  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree.    It  is  pro* 
pagated  by  seeds,  and  seems  to  prefer  a  soft  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a 
shdtered  situadon. 

Staiigtict.  The  largest  troe  of  diis  ipeeiei,  in  tiie  neigbbourbood  of  London,  ii  in  tbe  aitxireiimi  «t 
Kew,  whereiti«40ft.  bigh;  at  Syon,  tfaereisatree  17ft.  high,  Uiameterof  tiie  tnuik  lOin.,  aad 
that  of  the  head  90  ft*  In  Bedfordihire,  at  AmpthiU,  titere  is  a  tre^  S5  ycan  planted,  wliicfa  is  25  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trank  1|  ft,  and  of  the  bead  dOft. ;  tbe  soil  loamy,  on  •  clajey  aubMO. 
In  Berkabire,  at  Wbite  Knigbti,  a  tree,  24  yean  planted,  is  18  ft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  tfae  tnrok 
8  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  14  ft.  In  SUfibrdshire,  In  the  Handsworth  Nurserr,  a  tree,  10 jean  plaated, 
is  12  ft  bigh.  In  Worcestersbire,  at  Croome,  a  tzee,  20  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  bigh.  in  France^  the 
tree  attains  aboat  tbe  same  height  as  tbe  Dltmfnm  iMvt»,  in  the  neishbourbood  of  Furia,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  In  Oermany,  in  the  neiKbbourbood  of  Vienna,  tbere  are  oM  trees  of  this  apectea,  between 
90  ft  and  40  ft.  higb.  In  Itaiy,  at  Monsa,  a  tree,  24  years  pUnted,  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Nortb  Amerioa, 
In  Baxtram*s  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  aspeeimen  80 ft.  hi^ 

Commercial  StatUtics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1«.  6d,  each, 
and  seeds  1«.  per  packet ;  at  BoliwyllfT,  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 
of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and  of  a  variety  named  Foreinan's  sweet  per- 
sioion,  75  cents  each. 

S  3.  *2>.  (▼.)  PUBB^scENS  Pursh.   The  downy^eaved  Virginian  Date  Piuni. 

Jdentifieaaon.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pi  265. ;  Don*l  Mill»,  4l  p.  98L 
Synomi^,    D.  yiiginiiMa  rar.  Midu.  Arbk  For. 
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Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  obloogy  acute,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  long.  Fruit 
few-0eeded.  (Don'i  Jkfitf.,iv.  p.38.)  A  tree,  anative  of  North  Americav  in 
the  lower  counties  of  Vii^nia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  where  it  grows  to 
the  heipht  of  firom  80  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  by 
Lyon,  m  1812.  Michaux  makes  this  only  a  vanety  of  D.  virginiibia,  oc- 
canoned  by  di£ference  of  climate ;  whioh,  he  observes,  exerts  an  extraor- 
dinary  influence  on  the  developement  of  all  trees  that  are  common  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States;  but  Pursh  considers  it  a  distinct  species; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  di£ference'in  the  structure  of  the  firuit,  but  in  the 
shape  and  downiness  of  the  leaves.  There  are  phmts  in  the  Horticuitural 
Society'8  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  judging  from 
which,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  Michaux. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  qf  ISJbendcea. 

In  tbecatalogiMor  IfCMn.  LoddlgM  fbrlSSS are tbe  namM  THoiffru» mtgtuHJUiay  H.firtma^mA 
D.^  HusUa  i  but  «e  bave  not  teen  tbe  pbinti.  Tbe  plants  bearing  tbeae  namei  In  tbe  Hoitkniltoral 
Sodetj*!  Oarden  «ipear  to  be  onlv  Tarietlet  of  D.  TtrginliLna.  D.  Madbla  Roxh.,  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1159.,  !■ 
coltiTated  m  a  fhitt  tree  In  tbe  lcie  of  Fnmce.  Tbe  fhiit  ii  about  tbe  riie  ofa  quince,  of  a  {rink  co- 
lour,  witb  a  fletbT  rind*  flrm  wbite  pulp,  and  agreeable  flavour. 

f  Bmbm&pterb  KAU  L.,  D.  cbbi^ui*  3lm>»e,  Konis  or  Kaki,  Kmrnaf.  Amam.  1 80&,  is  a  natire 
of  Japan,  wbere  it  U  an  everareen  flrult  tree,  growlnc  to  tbe  belgbt  of  Isft.  or  16  ft  U  was  Intro. 
duoea  in  1789,  and,  botb  in  France  and  Enmand,  islcept  in  green-bouMt ;  but  it  would  probably 
llve  againat  a  coniervative  wall  In  a  fkTourable  cituatltm.  Tbe  •weetmeat  known  in  Fkanoe  by  tbe 
naine  oijlgtiet^aqme»  la  made  of  tbisfhiit; 
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OF   THB  HARDT   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   OF   THB  ORDER   OLBA^CEJE. 

DlSTlNCTiVE  Characterittictn  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  dioeci- 
OU8.  Calyx  1-leaved,  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  nvpogynous,  monopetalous, 
4-cleft;  sometimes  ^etaled.  Petals  connected  by  pairs  to  the  middle  of 
the  filament,  rather  valvate  in  cestivation ;  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  2, 
altemating  with  the  se^ents  or  petals  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2-celled ; 
cells  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  simpley  guarded  bv  no  glandular  disk, 
2-celled;  cells  S-seeded.  Ovules  pendulous,  collaterai.  Style  simple,  or 
wanting.  Stisma  bifid  or  undividecu  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular, 
often  l-needed  by  abortion.  Seeds  with  dense  copious  albumen.  Embryo 
middle-sizedy  longitudinaiy  straight.  CotyledonsfoliaceouSy  halffree.  Radicle 
superior.  Plumuie  inconspicuous.  Leaves  opposite,  simple,  rarel^  pinnate 
Flowers  racemose  or  [>aniciedy  terminal  or  axmary,  with  opposite  unibracteate 
pedicels.  (Ihti*t  JMiU,,iY, p.  44'.)  Treesand shrub8,native8 otboth  hemispheres, 
and  for  the  most  part  deciduous.  Some  of  them  are  timber  trees :  medi- 
cinally,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  bitter.  One  genus,  the  OMea,  produces  a 
valnable  oil ;  andfi-om  others  (the  (Xrnus  and  jPVlxinus)  is  obtained  tbe  sweet 
purgative  manna.  The  Sjfringa  supplies  some  of  our  most  beautifiil  deciduous 
slirubsy  and  the  Xigustrum  and  Fnill^rea  some  usefui  evergreens.  We  have 
arranged  the  jgenera  containing  hardy  spedes  in  the  three  following  sections. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  is 
probable  thdr  flowers  might  be  reciprocally  fecundated ;  in  which  case,  some 
curious  hybrids  might  be  producea  between  the  privet  and  the  lilac,  the 
privet  and  the  olive,  the  lilac  and  the  ash,  &c.  The  generic  characteristics 
under  the  following  sections  are  taken  fi^om  Don'8  Mill,  iv. 

SeCt.  I.      OLE^INiE.     , 

Sect.  Char,    Corolla  short,  monopetalous,  campanulate  or  urceolate,  4-cIeft. 
Stamens  2,  with  short  fUaments,  and  erect  anthers.    Fruit  drupaceous. 

Liou^sTRUM  Toum,    CoroIIa  funnel-shapedy  having  the  tube  exceeding  the 
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calyz.    Stameiis  endosed.   Style  very  short.   Stigma  biid.  Berry  giobose, 

coDtaiziing  two  chartaceous  nuts. 
Pbilly'eea  Diose.    CoroUa  short»  campanulate.    StameDfi  a  little  exserted. 

Stigma  ihidush.    Berry  ji^obosey  having  one  of  the  cells  usualljr  abortiFe. 
Chiona^nthus  Lin,    Calyx  4-parted.    S^ments  of  corolla  linear,  and  ion^. 

Stamena  enclosed.    Style  short.   Stigma  trifid.    Druqie  oontaimng  a  stn- 

ated  1-seeded  nut. 

Sect  II.  .  STRfNGES, 

Sect.  Ckar,  CoroUa  fimnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4-*-5-parted.  Stamens 
2,  sbort.    Fruit  capsular,  S-cdled. 

STRfKQA  Lin.  Calyx  tubular,  short,  4-toothed.  CoroUa  fiinnd-^haped,  with 
an  eiongated  tube,  and  a  4-parted  limb.  Stamens  endosed,  style  filifonn. 
Stigma  thidcish,  bifid.  Capsule  oblong,  2-celled,  2-valved;  deliiscence 
loculiddal.     Seeds  solitary,  compressed,  wtth  membranous  maigins. 

FoNTANB^/ii  Labili.  Calyx  4^{>arted.  Corolla  of  2  petals.  Stamens  don- 
gatedy  and  stigma  bifid.    Capsule  papery,  indduscent.    Cdls  l-seeded 

Sect  IIL      I^AXINIE^JB. 

Sed,  Char,  Flowers  polv^mous.  Calyx  4>iparted  or  wanting.  Stamens 
2,  short.  Anthers  debisdng  extemally.  Stigma  neariy  aessile,  bifid. 
Frutt  2-cdled,  compressed,  winged  at  the  top,  usually  1-seeded. 

Fra^xinus  Tourn,    Flowers  polyeamous.    Petals  wanting.    Samara  1-celIed. 
O^RNUS   Pers.    Flowers    hennaphrodite  or    polygamous.    Cdyx  4-parted. 
Petals  4.    Samara  2-ceIled. 


Sect  I.  Qle^inje. 
Genus  I. 


JLIGU^STRUM  Toum.    The  Pritet.    Lm,  Syst.  Didndria  Monogfnia. 

Itleniifieatkm.  Toura  In»t,  1 367. :  lin.  Oen.,  Na  9. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  Na  23.:  Gflectn.  Fruct,  E.  n.  72. 

1 9£;  JuM.  Gen.,11. 106. ;  Lftm. m,  L  1 7. ;  LindL  N«t  6]«t  Bot,  Sdedit,  p.  90a  ;  Donli  MilL, 

4.1x44. 
^mom^met.    IVoenCL  F^. ;  Rainweide,  Ger. 
uerinoHon.    fiaid  to  ne  flrtnm  Ugo,  to  tie ;  in  refeience  to  its  flexiUe  iMrancbec 

Cren.  Char,  Calyx  short,  tubular,  4^tootfaed.  CoroUa  funnd-shaped,  with 
the  tube  exce^ing  the  cdyx,  and  the  limb  4-parted.  Stamens  2,  with  sfaort 
filaments^  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Style  yery  short.  St^ma 
obtuse,  bifid.  Berry  globose,  containing  2  chartaceous,  1-seeded  nuts. 
Albumen  hardish.  En&ryo  inverted.  (Don^s  Mill.t  iv,  p.  44.) — Shnibs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminal,  compound,  thyrsoid  racemes  of  white  flowers; 
generally  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  Airica 
and  North  America^  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 

a  ft  1E  t  1.  Xr.  vuLGA^RE  TVvg.    The  common  Privet. 

Ideni^fieatim.    Ttt,  Hiit,  KX». ;  Un.  8|il,  L  p.  10. ;  l>oa*0  Mia,4.  p.  44. 

Sifmonifme».  L.  germlinicuin  Sauk.  HUt..  4,15. ;  Prim,  or  Prim-pirint ;  TroCne,  Puine  UaoM,  JV. ; 
gemrine  Rainweid^  Oer. ;  Licustro  OliTella,  Itak 

Derioaiion.  Thisplantwu  andently  calied  prim,  or  priniif  riiit,  from  iti  being  used  Ibr  rardant 
•culptuica,  or  toinarf  worlc.  and  for  primly  cut  htm».  Puine  Uanc  teemt  lo  impW  a  **  little 
white  fhrubk**  '^ods  ^*  wbitene«  of  tne  blonom  oftrie  privet;  whidi  ii  aUudedto  by  Virgfl,  aod 
other  poels,  but  wliich  loon  Taniflbei,  and  changes  to  tirown,  when  expoeed  to  the  dinot  influeoce 
of  the  «un.  The  German  name  is  ocnnMned  of  ragHtjteak,  aod  weide.  a  willow :  aUuding  to  its 
being  lupple  like  the  wiHow,  and  nearly  ertfgreen.    OliTeila  teems  to  «gnify  tbe  ilrtle  oKve.   The 
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eBBmon  BitUib  luiM  (<' Print  u 

£ww/ui.  En|L  Bot.,  L  TM.  i  cru 
I4T.  i  Luu.  Ul,  1.  L  7. 1  Buli.  Ue 
mdourjlgj.  1019,  HHO. 

Spec,  Ckar,,^c.   Leavei  elliptic-Ianceolate,  glabroua.  Ba- 

ccDie*  coropound,  coarctate.     The  flowera  src  sweet- 

Bcented,  wiiite  st  fir«t,  but  *oon  cbange  to  a  reddiih 

browii.     BerrieB  dark   purple,  slinoBt   black.   {Don'* 

MiU.,'vi.  p-44.)  A$hnib,iQdigeiiouB  to  Britain;  grow- 

ing  to  thehei^ht  offrom  6fl.  to  lOlt.,  id  awild  statet 

and  flowering  la  Juiie  aod  July. 
Varietiei. 

•  L.  f.  2  leucac&rptan.     The  while-herrvd  PriBeL 

•  L.  V.  3  xanlAocarpum.   Tie  yeUoio-berried  Privet. 

•  L.  0.  1  chlorocdrpum.     The  green-berried  Priogt. 
2  *  L.  t>.  5  lempertweiu,    L.  itdlicum  MiU.,   and 

our^.  lOia  ThelteiiaD,OT  ever^en,  Pritet. 
— This  iB  a  most  desirafale  rariety  for  shrub- 
beriee;  Bjid  it  ii  k>  distinct,  that  it  wat  coo- 
sidcred  by   Miller  bb  b  (pecies. 

•  L.  f.  6  variegaiuni.     7Se  iiariegatedAea.Jti  Prioet. 

— Leave»  Tarie^ated  with  yellow. 
■  L.  e.  7  oTtgait^oliwm,     Tke  iuaroui-leai>ed  Prioet. 
DeicripUon.     The  coQmon  privet  ii  a  much-brancbed  ttviggy  shrub,  wHh 
the  bark  of  a  greenisb  ash  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  proDUDent  poioti. 
The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  od  poor  soils, 
are  deciduousi   but  in  sheltered  dtuetians,  and  more 
especiaJlf  when  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardena,  they 
wk.It.  nr)  throughout  thc  winter.    When  the  plant  is 
found  in  woods  and  hedses  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  England,  It  ta 
generally  HubevergreeD  j  but  in  the    ' 
north  of  Engtand,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
'■  niore  commonly  deciduous.  j 

Geographu,  and  IRdor^.   He  com-  ^ 

inio   U^K^^     Atonprivet  is  a  native  of  most  paris^  ■ 

V^Kir        (,(■   Europe,  in   woody   wastea   and    '  " 

hedges,  from  ».  lat.  Sl"  to  57*,  in    '  * 

plains;  andit  isalsofoundinthenorth  ofAfricajin  tbewestandeast  of  Aria, 
mcluding  J^n  and  the  HimBlayas ;  and  in  Nottfa  America,  from  CentuU  to 
Viivinia.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  woods  snd  hedges;  and,iD  Bcot- 
laDd,  il  is  found  as  far  north  as  Forbr.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  ia 
almost  alweys  lT>undongoodBoilB,moreDrlessloBmyorcalcareous,Bndmo{st. 
It  is  believ^  to  hsTe  been  known  to  the  Oreeks  (see  p.  16.),  under  the  name 
of  phillyrenj  and  it  undoubtedly  «as  so  to  the  Romans,  it  bdng  men- 
tioned  hoth  by  Virgil  and  Plinyj  the  latter  stating  that  the  berriea  were 
gireu  to  chiekens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.  It  is  described  by  Oerard  aa 
growing  naturally  in  the  hedgerows  of  London  gardens,  and  in  every  wood  b 
aU  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Poland.  In  this  last  particulsr,  however, 
he  ifl  mistaken;  as,  according  to  Schubert'B  Cataiogue,  p.  107.,  the  plant  is 
found  wild  in  the  neigfabourhood  of  Waraaw.  1d  British  gardens,  the  privet 
hes  been  held  in  high  esdmation,  for  aeveral  centuries,  for  ita  use  in  roaking 
hedges ;  either  alone,  or  mixed  witb  the  common  thom,  and  as  aSbrding  ■ 
Bcreen  for  conceatiug  objects. 

Propertiet  and  Uiei.  The  leaves  of  the  privet  are  bitter  and  astringent ; 
notwiUistanding  wluch  they  are  eaten  by  cattle,  Bheep,  and  goBts,  but  not  by 
horses.  The  wood  is  white,  hBrd,  and,  when  of  aufficient  Bize,  well  Bdapted 
for  the  purposGs  of  the  tumer.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and 
reinain  on  the  trees  during  wintcr>  are  excellent  food  for  blackbirdH,  thrushca. 
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buUfiDcbeSy  pheasants,  and  other  birds.  A  rose  colour  is  drawn  from  them, 
for  dnting  maps  and  prints ;  and  their  juice,  with  the  addidon  of  alum,  is  used 
for  dveine  wool  ana  ailk  green.  In  GermanjTy  they  fumish  a  colour  for 
paintmg  playing  cards;  and  in  Flanders  their  juice  is  employed  for  colounng 
wine.  But  one  of  the  most  remaricable  products  of  the  bemes  is  a  greenidiy 
mild,  agreeably  flavoured  oil;  which  may  be  used  both  for  cuiinary  purposes 
and  hunps,  and  for  making  soap.  For  making  this  oil,  the  berries  are  put  into 
a  cask  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out  and  ground»  and 
afterwards  pressed,  and  the  oil  skimmed  ofT.  The  marc,  or  mass  of  husks  and 
seedsy  is  dien  ground  a  second  time,  heated  and  moistened,  andagain  presaed; 
when  a  supply  of  oil  of  an  inferior  description  is  obtained,  whidi  is  used  for 
coarser  puiposes.  In  Belgium  and  Silcsia,  the  small  twigs  are  used  by  the 
tanners;  and  for  this  purpose  the  privet  hedges  are  clippnl  in  the  month  of  * 
June ;  and  the  clippings  are  driea  in  the  sun,  or  in  stoves,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  powder ;  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  tanneries.  In  Belgium, 
the  shoots  are  used,  like  those  of  the  osier,  for  tying  articles,  in  basket-making, 
&c,  and  as  props  for  vines.  The  wood  makes  a  superior  description  of 
charcoal,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  Britain,  the 
most  valuable  use  of  the  privet  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  an  undergrowth  in 
omamental  plantadons.  On  the  Condnent,  it  is  also  much  used  as  a  hedge 
plant,  the  sets  being  taken  fit>m  the  indigenous  woods;  and,  unlike  other 
shrubs  so  transplanted,  seldom  failing  to  grow  fi^ly.  This  is,  doubdes8,one 
reason  why  the  plant  has  been  so  much  employed  for  hedges,  wherever  it  ia 
mious.  Fromits  property  of  erowinc  uncfer  thedrip  oftreesyit  forms  a 
Bubevergreen  unaergrowth,  wnere  me  boz,  the  holly,  or  the  commoo 
.  would  be  too  expensive,  or  too  tedious  of  growth  •  'rhe  privet  has  been 
long  used  in  the  court-yards  of  dwelling-houses,  for  concealing  naked  waHs, 
and  prevendng  the  eye  from  seding  objects  or  places  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.  It  uurives  well  in  towns  where  ptt-coal  is 
used ;  and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  London  are  of  dus 
shmb.  Trained  against  a  white  stone  or  phistered  wall,  it  produoea  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  suf^esdng  the  idea  of  a  large  vigorous-growing  myrde. 
The  evergreen  variety  forms  a  most  valuable  plant  in  suburban  d^b- 
beries;  and  both  it  and  the  common  sort,  when  trained  with  a  single  stem 
6  f^.  or  8  St  high,  will  make  some  of  the  most  desirable  small  trees  that  can  be 
planted  on  a  lawn ;  on  account  of  their  neat  compact  form,  and  somewhat 
pendulous,  and  ^et  pictuTesquely  tuf^ed,  branches,  their  profiision  of  white 
flowers,  and  theur  groups  of  black  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter,  and 
form  a  powerful  attracdon  to  the  blackbird  and  the  thrash  in  spring.  The 
variedes  with  white,yeUow,  and  green  fruit  are  very  ornamental  during  winter, 
Bs  is  the  variegated-leaved  variety  during  spring.  The  privet  may  be  used  aa 
a  stock  for  the  difierent  species  of  lilac,  and,  probably,  tor  ali  the  Oleaces. 

SoU,  Situation^  Propagatkm,  ^c.  The  privet  grows  best  in  mther  a  strong 
loam,  somewhat  moist ;  and  it  attains  the  largest  size  in  an  open  situation : 
but  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees, 
though  by  no  means  of  evergreen  ones.  In  good  moist  soils,  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  in  hedges  protected  by  the  hawthora,  it  becomes  nearly  eveigreen, 
as  it  does,also,  when  culdvated  in  rich  ffarden  soils,  in  sheltered  situadons. 
Though  sJl  the  varieties  bear  seed,  and  tne  common  sort  in  great  abundance, 
yet  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  are  almost  always  raised  by  cuttings,  which  not 
onl^  produce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a  shorter  period,  but  continue  the 
vanedes  with  greater  certainty.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the 
berries  should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  rot-heap,  or  sown 
immediately  afler  bdng  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  wiil  not  come  up 
for  18  months.  As  shrubs,  privet  plants  require  very  litde  pmning;  but,as 
low  trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  from  the  stem  carefully  mbbed  off 
whenever  they  appear.  Treated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  sculptures,  for  whidi 
they  are  pardcularly  well  adapted,  they  may  be  ciqiped  twice  a  year,  in  June 
anclMarcn;  and,every  five  or  sixyears,  the  sides  of  the  hedges  ought  to  be 
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severety  cut  in,  one  eide  Bt  s  tinie,  ao  as  to  remove  the  network  of  thoots, 
wbich,  in  consequence  ot  continual  clipping,  forms  on  the  exterior  Burfece, 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  air  from  getting  to  tbe  main  Btems,  would  seri- 
ontiy  injure  the  pluits. 

Acddentt,  Diieaiet,  ^e.  The  pri-  -^™^  • 
Tet  ii  not  subject  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  nor  is  it  lieble  to  the 
canlier,  mildew,  or  other  diseHsesj 
but  the  Sphlnx  liguBtri,  or  privet  * 
hawk  moth  O^.  1021.),  and  tlie  Pha. 
Iz^uB  svringariB,  Teed  on  it  in  their 
caterpillar  state ;  as  does  thc  CinthBris 
vesicstdria  (seep.  1284.),  the  well> 
known  blister-beetle,  commonlj 
called  the  Spanish  &y.  The  larvs  of 
the  privet  hawk-motfa  is  grass  green. 


vrith  stripes  of  white,  purple,  or  fleeh 
colour,  on  the  sides ;  the  chrysali- 


Bh  ; 


(a,injfe-  1021.)  is  brown  ;  and  the 
eggs  (of  which  0  represents  one  of  thenatural  dze,  and  the  secdon  of  another 
ma^iHed  showin^  the  embryo  insect,)  are  oval.  Tbe  perfect  insect  measures 
4}in.  wben  its  wings  are  expanded;  and  tbe  larva  feeds  principally  on  the 
privet,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  on  tlie  lilac,  launistinus,  ttc. 

Commerciai  Slatitlict.  Plants,  in  tfae  Londonnurseries,are  lei.perbundred; 
at  Bollw^ller,  plantsof  the  speciesare  20  francs  per  100,  and  the  variety  with 
white  fruit  50  cenU,  and  that  with  green  fhiit  1  Inuic  per  plant ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  spedes  is  37^  cents,  andthe  varieties  50  cents  per  pUut. 

»mt  i2.L.  spicaVum  Hamilt.     The  sptVed-_fiowered  Privet. 


^nnmrt.    I^tmafnt  tVnO.  In  Av.  R  M.,  1.  p.  l£l.,  »  Jtar.  Ai{aL,i.f.n.Lt3Lz  L.lMn 

cnlEtuiii  Hrrb.  Lam6.i  L.  nepil^nK  ru.  glUinim  Book.  In  Bat.  Hat.,  t.  «911. 
BmgnHv.  ¥1  AilM.  Bmz.,  i.  p.  17.  t.  E31.  i  BoL  Ma(.,  t  asi.  j  mi  •mjlf.  lOffi. 
Spec.  Char.,^c.     Leaves  elliptic,  acuie, 

hairy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branchtets, 

Flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  spi- 

cate,  disposed  in  a  thyrse,  havin^  the 

Bsis   very   hairy.      Bracteas   minute. 

Flowera  white.  ( I>on'i  MOi.,  n.  p.  46.) 

A  ahrub,  from  e  ft.  to  8  ft.  high ;  a  na- 

ti*e  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains,     It 

WBs  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in 

June  and  July.     Though  commonly 

treated  as  a  green-houM  plant,  there 

canbelittledoubtof  itsbeing  as  faardy 

as  L.  litcidum,  tfae  species  to  be  next 

described.    It  should  be  grsAed  on  the 

common  privet ;  and,  if  planted  in  a 

dry  Boil  and  rather  sheltered  sitUBtion 

open  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  more 

likely  to  make  no  more  wood  than  wba. 

«  ■  t  S  3.  L.  Lu\:iDVif  Ail.     The  shining-teionf  Privet,  or  Wax  TVee. 


3  «  n.7l.  (  pgctr.lt  o(.  tr«  In  Ihr  FuUi.to  NurKrr,  m  11  .vftuti  in  Orul>er,lSS^ 
Sjec,  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  shining  above.     Panicles 
tbyrsoii^  spreading  much,    Leavea  broad.    Flowers  white.     Thb  tree 


tober.    Tbia 
.  rery 
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■ffonU  a  ktnd  oT 
waxy  inUter.  (Dm'i 
Miii.,  n.  p.  4£.)  A 
tree,  rrom  lOft.  to 
SOfL  high,  B  natiTe 
of  Chiaft.  It  WBS  in- 
troducedin  1794,  aiKl 
llower*  profusel;  in 
Sq>teaiber  tmd  Oc- 
"" '    mecies 

low    lubeveT' 

creeD  tree  ;  or,  nhen 

it  Is  not  trained  to  a 

■ingle   itein,   a  large 

Bhowj  biub.    Thwe 

are  good  apecimeni 

of   it,   as  trees,   be- 

tween  lOft.and  I8ft. 

higfa,  in  ihe  Fulhuii 

laA  Bfomptaa  Nuiv 

■erieg;  and.u  Bhruba, 

in  the  Honiculturat 

Societ^s  Ocvden,aiid 

in  Meaan.  Loddigea'a 

arboretum.    There  is    a  remorkaUy  fine  spedmen  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

bon>ugh'a  pnvate  gwden  at  Kenheim ;  and  there  are  ■ome,  alio,  at  Wbite 

Knighta.  It  is  propapted  bv  layer^  or  hy  graft^-- 

on  the  coniinon  pnvet.    Price  of  plants,  in 

LondoR  nurseries,  from  U.  to  1(.  M.  each. 
Variely. 

■  I  L.  l.^JioTibindun  Donald'^  Cat.hu lu 
hunches  of  flowers  than  the  speciea. 

L.  itdiafoliion.  A  plant  to  wbich  this  name  mi 
be  suitahle  has  heen  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  d 
1883.  It  waa  raised  firom  a  withe,  which  had  b 
tied  round  a  padiage  of  plants,  received  frotn 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  Sm 
It  bears  a  close  general  resembUnce  to  the  conu 

Erivet,  but  diAers  from  it  in  having  the  learea  m 
u^,  and  the  fiowera  in  large  compound  spikea, 
like  those  of  L.  liicidum.  The  leaTes,  in  fonn, 
colour,  and  texture,  elosely  resemble  thoKe  of  the 
plants  alluded  to  in  the  following  appendix,  as  having 
been  raised  by  MessrB.  Loddigcs  ^0^  Komaon  »eedB. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  retmns  ita  foliage  the  "'^* 

greater  part  of  the  winter.    It  flowerB  &eely  every  year,  but  haa  not  yet 
ripened  seeds. 

App.  i.   Species  ofL,ig&stnim  not  yet  introduced. 

L  Mtw  Loar.  Coch.,  Ift,  ban'>  Hin    4.  n  «£.,  h  ■  nitlTei/  Chini 


^ 
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As  the  weds  of  the  privet  wlU  keep  seVeral  yeen,  il  it  lo  be  lN»ed  that  tbe  «boye  flpecin  will,  at 
no  dutant  period,  be  introduced  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wallicfa  and  other  botanlnta  of  the  Ea«t 
8ome  planti  in  tbe  arborHmn  of  Meaan.  Loddiges,  latelj  raiaed  fhnn  seeda  received  fh>m  Kamaon, 
in  the  Hlmalayaa,  appear  to  belaog  to  thitgenua. 

Genus  IL 

PHILLY^REA  Toum.   Thb  Phillysba.    Zm.  Sh^tt  Didndria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    Oioacor. ;  Toum.  Inat,  967. ;  Un.  Oen.,  No.  19. ;  VailL  Acad.  ScieD.,  p.  197.  1 13. 

£35-^.;  Jnn.6ea,  lOa ;  Overtn.  Fruct,  S.  p.  11. 1 9S. ;  Vent  MaL,  2.  p.  Sia. ;  Lam.  m,  1. 1  &  ; 

LindL  Nat  Svtt  Bot,  p.  SO0. ;  Don's  MilL,  4.  p.  45. 
j^nonymei.    Filaria,  Pr.  \  Steinlinde,  Ger. 
&ri»aiion.  From  piutllon,  a  leaf ;  or  fhvn  Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chlron,  who  waa  changed  into  a  tree. 

Gen,  Char,y  ^c,  Ctdyat  small,  tubulary  ^-tootfaed,  permaneDt.  CoroUa  short,  cam- 
panulate,  rotate,  4-cleft,  deciduous.     Stamens  a  little  exserted,  with  short 
filaments.    Siyle  simple.    Stigma  thickisb.    Drupe  globose,  containing  a  2- 
celled  nut ;  one  of  the  celis  usually  abortive.    Seed  solitfuy  in  each  celL 
^Mtimeitrather  farinaceous  or  fleshy.  (Don*s  MULy  iv.  p.  45.)— Leaves  oppo- 
site,  racemes  asdllary.    Flowers  greenish  white.    Drupes  black,  globose. 
Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of 
soroe  parts  of  Westem  Asia.    In  British  gardens,  where  they  have  been  in 
cultivadon  for  nearly  tfaree  centuries,  they  are  all  most  desirable  eveigreen 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  shinin^  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  numerous  white  flowers,  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers ; 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soi}.    The  different  sorts  described  as 
species  are,  probably,  only  varieties,  originated  at  a  time  when  the  philiyrea 
was  the  pnncipal  evergreen  in  British  nurseries.    At  the  present  day, 
one  half  of  these  varieties  are  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in  the  nnrseries.    We  tbinlc  tbere 
should  be  only  one  specific  name,  which  may  be  that  of  P.  oppositii^ia, 
under  wliich  all  the  other  sorts  might  be  arranged  as  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.     We  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  adopt  this  name,  in  con- 
formity  with  our  principle,  of  jgiving  no  new  names  wfaatever ;  but  we  have 
adopted  the  names  P,  angnstifdlia,  P,  roddia,  and  P,  latif&lia,  as  botanical 
species,  believing  these  forros  to  be  most  distihct,  and  most  common  in  a 
wild  state.    By  generai  observers,  the  phillyrea  is  firtquently  confounded 
with  the  alatemus ;  but  the  species  of  tnat  genus  have  their  leaves  placed 
altemately  on  their  branches,  whereas  in  the  phillyrea  they  are  opposite. 
The  alateraus  has,  also,  5  stamens  to  each  flower ;  while  tbe  phillyrea  has 
ouly  2.    Gerard  mentions  that  the  phillyrea  grows  wild  about  Ascalon ; 
that  it  was  brought  to  Engfand  from  K^arbonne  and  Montpelier,  in  France; 
and  that  he  planted  several  sorts  in  the  Earl  of  Essex^s  garden,  at  Bam 
Eims,  near  London;  addine,  *'  I  bave  them  growin^in  my  gutlen  likewise." 
(See  p.  38.  and  p.39.)    Frice  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5/.  per 
hundred,  or  U.  6d,  each ;  at  Bollwylier  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
houseplants.    It  was  formerly,  like  the  alateraus,  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed  (p.  531.),  was  often  confounded  with  the  phillyrea,  in  much  re- 
pute  for  covering  naked  walls,  and  clinpin^  into  figures  of  balls,  men, 
animals,  &c.     The  laroest  piiiliyrea  hedge  m  England  is  said  to  be  at 
Brampton  Park,  near  Huntin^ony  tfae  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  B.  Sparrow. 

•  L  JP.  ANGUSTiFO^LiA  L,    The  narrow-leaved  PliiUyrea. 


IdetUifleatifH.  Lin.  8p.»  1.  p.  la  i  Vahl  Enum.,  L  p.  d6u ;  Don*!  Mia,  4  n  < 
SwMonifmet.  F.  obllaua  Tenare  Sgtl**  P-  9. ;  P-  mMia  Temore  PL  Neap.,  &  | 
Emgrai/ings.    Lam.  lU.,  8. 3. ;  and  our  Jlg.  1025. 


Don*!  Mia,  4  n45. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Tenore  PL  Neap.,  &  p.  6L 
iMgrai/ings. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Branches  beset  with 
elevated  dots.  Leaves  obsoietely  veined.  {DonU  Mill,,  iv.  p.  ^A  A 
shrab,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.    It  was  intro- 
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duced  in  1597,  and  flowere  in  May  and  June.  It 
grows  in  any  common  soil ;  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers.   When  g  ^q^q 

raised  from  seeds,  the  berries 
should  be  prepaaed  in  the 
rot-heapy  iike  haws. 

VarMe*. 

ft  P.  a.  2  Utnceolata  Ait 
Hort.  Kew.yi.  p.  11. 
— Leaves  lanceolate. 
Branches  erect. 
«  P.  a.   3  TotmarmflSa  ^^ 
Ait.  Hort.  Kewensis ;  Jlp 
and  our  JSg.  1026.  — 
Leaves  lanoeolate-subulate,  elon^ated.    Branches  straight. 
«  P.  a.  4  brachidia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  1 1.— Leaves  oblong-ianceolate, 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties.    Branches  divaricate. 

m  2.  P.  me'dia  L.     The  intermediate,  or  lance-leaved^  Philiyrea. 

Idemii^tealkm.    Uil  Sa,  p.  la  ;  Don»«  MUL,  4._p.  45i ;  I-odd  Citf.,  ed.  isk     „,,  ^.      „ 
8unommme$.    P.  latifftUa  ru.  •  mMU  Lape^.  PL  Pyr^  p.  i. j  P.  rigustnftilu  Um.  Dtet.,  Na  4. ;  P. 

1«M«  Thtore  %0.,  p.  a ;  /*.  latifblia  ru.  a.  AguttiilblU  PoU.  PL  Fer^  l.  p^  7. 
Emgrawimgs.    Keroer,  1 774. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  fiL  t  S7. ;  aod  our  J|r-  lO^- 

Spec,  Ckar,j  4rc.  Leaves  lanoeolate,  quite  entire,  or 
a  httle  serrated  in  the  middle,  triple-nenred,  veiny. 
(Don*$  A£iU.,  iv.  p.  45.)  A  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  fiowers  in  Blay  and 
June.  The  cuiture.of  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  and  following  sorts.  For  exposed 
situations,  in  the  central  and  southem  districts 
of  England,  few  shrubs  are  better  adapted  than 
this  kind  of  phillyrea.     It  grows  slowly  and  re- 

Sularly  on  every  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
ozen  years  forms  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  of  some- 
what  hemispherical  shape,  having  naturally  more 
of  a  gardenesque  character  than  belongs  to  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  This  sort,  and  P.  angnstifblia,  are 
those  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  British  nurseries. 

Varietiet, 

*  P.  m.  8  virgita  Alt.  Hort  Keir.,  1.  p.  IL— Leavet  lanceolate    Bniichef  erect 
ft  P.  m.  3  b^tifhUa  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  L  pu  11 JjBvre»  oval-olikMig,  Uantlsli. 

•  3.  P,  (n.)  LiGUSTRiFo^LiA  AU,    Thc  Privet-leavcd  Phillyrea. 

IdenMeatim.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. :  Dan*s  BTin..  4.  p.  i5. 

Aimomvmut.    P.  Tirgfcta  WiUd.  Bmmn.,  1.  pi  IS. ;  P.  mMia  var.  a.  Wmd.  Sp.^l.^tBL\  l>biil^«a 

UL  C/M.  Hi^.,  p.52. 
Engraeimg.    Lolx  loon.,  2.  pi  !3L 

Spee.  Char.^  t^e.  Learei  oMoog.Unceolate.  tulMerrated  in  tbe  middle,  obtoletdr  veined.  Rranchei 
crect  {D<m'M  MOLt  ir.  p.  45^  A  •hrub,  from  10  ft.  to  15ft.  hlgh  ;  a  natlve  of  the  louth  of  EaxQpeb 
as  of  Spain  and  the  ■outh  of  Franoe.    It  wai  introduoed  In  l^,  and  llowan  in  Majr  and  June. 

m  4.  P.  (u.)  PE^NDULA  AU,    The  drooping-^iicM  Philiyrea. 

Idemiiilealiom.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  IL ;  Doii*i  IfilL,  4^  p.  45u 
P.  mfedia  y  WiUd  Sp.,  L  p.  43. 


Spec.  Char.,  tte.    Leaves  oblong.Ianceolate,  acute,  obtoletdy  lerrated  at  tfae  «pex,  veiny.    BrandMi 
drooping.  (Dom'i  MiU.,  iT.  p.4&)    A  shrub,  fh>m  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high;  a  native  of  tbeaouth  of 

"  In  1597,       "  *        


Europe. 


Introduoed  In  1597,  and  towering  in  Blay  and  June. 

5.  P.  (m.)  ole£fo^lia  Ait,    The  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 


Idemt^fieatiom.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  IL  ;  Don't  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Samonymet.    P.  mMia  )  Ait.  Hori.  Aeiv.,  1.  p.  11. ;  P.  racemuta  LimkJaMrb.^  L  pi  16a 

a^nnimg.    Pluk.,  1 310.  1 1. 


4mc  Ckar.t  ^  LeaTCf  oblong-lanceolatc.  almott  entire,  obtuae,  narrowed  at  U>e  baae^  veiny. 
Branchea  eroctUh.  (Dom*9  MiU.,  iVvP>4&j  A  chrub,  ftom  10 ft  to  15ft.  high;  a  nathre  oT  the 
•outh  oT  Europe.    Introduced  tn  1597,  and  flowering  In  Maj  and  June. 


OLEa'CE£.     chiona  ntuus. 
k  fl.  P.  i.atipo'lia  L.    The  broad-leaved  Phillyrei 

)  DaB^  Mlll.,  4.  IL  4Si  Loa&  CiL, 


Spec.  Ckar,,  ijc  Leavea  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated,  vdny.  Young  leavea  Bub-cordate  at  the 
baae.  (2)on'f  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  tree,  23  fl.  to 
30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
introduced  in  1597,  and  flowera  in  May  and 


Juae.      ThiB  fonna  a  very  handsome,  large,  ever- 

■   withBlittl 

S,  it  mi^ht  be  i 
1  tree,  which,  froin  its  fixed  rigid 


greeQ  bush ;  and,  with  a  Uttle  menagei 

way  of  training,  it  mi^ht  be  moiilded  into  a  very 


shape  and  limited  dimensioDs,  would  have  a  w 

of  architectuTBl  character,  well  adapted  for  being 

placed  neai  the  houBe,  od  the  lawn  of  a  suburban 

garden.  The  lai^est  plaut  thatweknow  of,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  London,  atands  in  the  garden  of  * 

Earfs  Court  House,  and  was,  in  1836,  upwards  of 

18  ft.  high,  with  a  head  nearly  as  much  in  diameter. 

■  7.  P.  (l.)  lsVis  AU.     The  amooth  Phillyrea. 
IdnMalttm.    AiL  Hon.  Kew.,  1.  p.  1(; ,  Dm'!  MIIL, «.  p.  K  i  Iddd.  Cu.,  ed.  Ig3& 
Snwmn     P.  LatlRUta  vu.  l  WIUiL  ap.,i.p.^  ;  P.  \mtiB>a^  MOL  Blct.,  No.  I. 
^vrufivi.     Lob.Ican.,  I3i.  £2.)  Duftun.  Art>.,t.lXS. 

Spec.  Char.,^c.  LeaveseUiptic-oblong.almoat  entire,reiny,bluatisb ;  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  a  little  nairowed  at  tbe  base,  blun^  and  with  a  small 
mucro  at  the  point.  (Dim't  Mill,,  iv.  p.46.]  A  shrub,  from  lOft.to 
SO  it.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Intro- 
duced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  Maj  and  June. 

•  e.  P.  (l.)  obli^Qua  AU.     The  obliqueJiMCKrii  Phillyrea. 

MeiMeiakm.    A(L  HorL  K«v.,  L  p.  1«.  i  Diin'i  Min.,  *.  p.  te. 

armmtma.    J>.  lalirblii}- mttJ.:^,  L  p.  *li  P.  nnlkDHUnt  JiOr».,!.  p.Mi  niUtfnalLau. 

Sre.  Ctor.,  *<;.  Le»H  linoKiUtc.iiblani,  HTTatcd.  Kutf  ■(  bDCh  cndi,  TelnT,tinit  obliquelr.  Vantt 
UkeUllliear  SlJiUt.  (DaK'1  MUL^W.  Ik  W)  A  ifaculi,  nvmlOn.  W  II  (L  hl^,  ■  lutiieoTUK 
•ouU)  et  Eucope.   latnxliieed  in  15TS,  lod  aoweriuc  ln  Tttj  ud  June. 

■  9.  P.  (l.)  si'iso'sa  MiU.     The  apiny,  or  Holly-Jeaved,  Phillyrea. 
UnOltatiat.    MUL  IHeL,  Na.3.;  AIL  Hon.  Kew.,  I.  p.U;  Daii'>  MilL,  4.  p.  W. 
«ruwwn.    P.  iUcirtilla  tViOd.  AuBn,  Lp.  lS.,iLodd.Cal.,ei.igX.-,  F.  luirblln^Biiiitn  KW^ 

4».  L  p.  U. j  P.  lulRilli  lDi»»MI>  ZAU  JaJiri.,  l.T^St.;  mifm  L  Ow  iau.,  p.  S\. 
Sntmtii.    Fluk.  PhjiL,  L310.  L*. 

^Kc.  Char.,  S[c.  Leavea  ovat&oblong,  rounded  at  the  baae,  acute,  sharply 
ond  cuspidately  serrated,  gl^rous,  flat,  veiny,  (Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  46^  A 
shnib,  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  wai 
introduced  in  1597,and  flowersin  Mayand  June. 

Genug  III. 


[jilH 


CHI0NA'NTHU5  L,  The  Snow-Flowee,  or  Famag  Trbe.    Lm.  Sytt. 
Dt&ndria  Mon<^'niB. 

UrmtffaUan.    Un.  Oni.,  Natl.;  Jun.  Oen.,10S.i  OBrtn.  PniO.,  L  L39;i  Lm  tlL.LS.  tl  , 

UluU.NaI.hK.Bot.,  p30&i  Doli'iMll1.,4.p.aL 
Sfnaifma.    CiilaninCtir.n'.  j  BchiiHblume,  Oer. 
BaUaUait.    Fmn  cJliBn,tBow,  uiiamUiai,  1  BoweTi  ID  nftmiGe  to  theinow.whlteaowenorth* 

r  ^--toothed.     CoroOa  wilh  a  riiort 
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tube  uid  ■  4-parted  Umb;  Mgnwnta  of  the  limb  lonc  ftnd  linear.  St^e 
JiBrdty  any.  Stigna  S-lobed.  AuUtm  almoit  aeiaiie.  Drvpe  baccate, 
contamiiig  a  itriated  nuL  Seedt  albumiiioiu.  {Doii't  Miil.,  iv.  p.  50.) 
— Dedduous  treea  or  chrubt,  baving  tbe  branchletj  compreMed  ot  top. 
LetTee  oppomu,  simple,  entire.  HscemcH  aimple  or  compound,  terminal 
oraxillarv.  Flowera  inow-white.  This  genus  diflers  from  (T[e&,  princi- 
pally  in  the  %ure  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  in  ilB  leavea  beii^ 
deciduoua.     The  ouiy  hardy  ipecies  ii  a.  native  of  North  America. 

1  1.  C.  r»0l'l4IC*  L.     The  Virpnian  Snow-Flower,  or  Frmge  Tree. 

MnttWoi.    LlTi.S|>.,p.]Li  I>n1iniL,4p.50.(  Lodd.Cit,«LU36. 
SKittiMi.    Snowdiop  Ti«.  Amir.  |  Aitn  d*  utts,  Fr. ;  SehDHUune  Oir. 
inttiititM.    LoM.  Bot.  CMh.,L1tDt.|  DuHerl  ArtL,  L  p.  ISS.  l  G3. ;  Ctfab.  Ch,,  1. 1  «B.  ;  aurj^. 
IMS.Ttci ■  laile of  t  ln.  u  I  ft.  j  inii  jb.  I(HX,  vhkli  b * pgRnit  ol ■  i>Unl in  Um ubonuai el 
Utmn.  LedcUpa,  co  ■  ■ale  oT  1  In.  tolft. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    lUcemes  tenninal.   Pedunclea  3.flowered.    Flowerape^cd- 

late.  LeaveslanceoUte,  glabrouB,re*emblJngthose  of  a  deciduoui  magnolio. 

Dnipe  purpliah.    (2^'j   MUl.,  i*. 

p.  50.)     A  tree  (rom  10  ft.  to  30ft. 

high.anAtiveof  Morth  America,    It 

wBi  introduced  iu  1796,  snd  Sowera 

fromHay  toJuly.  It  retjuirea  to  be 


grown  in  moiM  loit,  either  andv 
peat  or  sandy  loam,  ond  in  a  Ehel- 
tered  situation.  It  maj  be  propa- 
gMed  by  layera ;  but  bi  leeds  are 
eaail*  iinp<^ted  from  America,  and 
aa  tne  plant  does  not  root  very 

readily,  that  mode  is  not  oflen  adopte£  It  may  also  be  prop^ted  br 
grafting  on  the  common  ash;  and,  if  this  were  done  staudard  high,  it 
would,  (ram  its  large  leaves,  and  the  beauty  and  aiDgular  appearance  of  ita 
snow-white  flowo^,  which  look  tilce  fiince,  form  a  spjendid  tree-  The 
leaves  are  often  1  tt.  long,  and  nearly  najf  as  broad  ;  but  neitfaer  the 
leaves  nor  the  flowers  will  attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  untess  the  soil 
be  kept  rooin.  The  targeet  plant  that  we  know  or,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
London,  ia  at  Syon,  where,  m  183J,  it  was  upwaids  of  10  tt.  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  diatneter.  The  price  of  plants,  in  London,  is  U.  6d.  each, 
andof  seeds  Ir.  apacket;  at  New  Yoih,  plantsare  SOcentseach. 
rtmetiet.  * 

■  1  C.  o.  8  htifoiia  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  69.,   JCem.,  t.  607.,   AU.  Kew.,  I. 

C.  83. ;  C.  V.  montina  Purth  Fi.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  S. ;  has  tbe 
»ves  ovai-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrons;  paniclea  dense ;  drupee 
oval.  A  nadTe  of  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1736.  There  is  a  ptant 
of  this  variety  in  the  Harylebone  Nunery. 

■  t  C.  D.  3  angii^ftJia  A)l.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  3.,  vol.  1.  p.  S3. ;  C.  tiiGda 
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Manch ;  haa  the  learea  lanceolste  iumI  glabraus.  There  b  a  plant  in 
the  HorticuICural  Society's  Garden. 
■  T  C.  v.  4  mariHma  Pursh  Pl.  Amer.  Sept,  i.  p.  6. ;  C.  marftiiDB  Lodd. 
Cal.,cA.  1836;  is  a  nHdve  orNorth  America,  in  boggywoods  by  the 
sea  Bide;  having  che  leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  ueinbranous,  and 
pubescent;  the  pHnicles  very  loose ;  and  thednipeBelUptic.  Thereis 
a  fine  plBHt  of  this  variety,  as  h  ■tool,  in  the  &Lu7tebone  Nunery. 

App.  I.    HalJ-hardy  ligneous  Species  ofOledcea  belonging  lo 
tke  SecHon  Oleina. 

Otlea  L.,  Uw  allK,  Ii  in  Imponul  ccnui  In  Uw  louth  oT  Europe,  iind  In  Uii  lempente  pirti  of 
Adi  ind  AftLen,  bf  thfl  h  cout ;  uhT Ll  promiiei  el»  to  be  a  TnluAble  Ine  ]□  AuitnJia.  llien 
iire  1  nuiiibeT  ot  tpaHa ;  but  mHie  o/  theni  ere  oT  mucb  >^  i.  ,  j.„ 
nlv*  In  ninl  eBmKratj,  exceot  the  0.  europiB'^    In  lXiQ't     i  \\^    i    1031 

mUtr,  tS  ipeelei  in  diKiibed,  tiim  wUo'  

tlin*,nid  )(mew1ellH,wblchu*(Miiidloi 
In  the  nelthbouTbaod  er  London,  aBaltut  ■ 
nrr  Hllle  pnlectlaii.  We  ihiil  *l»  iSre  ■  Kt 

JflTtttrll  Miu-iria..  ntacKKi.,  i.  ,ij>i  B  ■  jHu.c  u.  |-u,iui|aj, 

Iheuqthof  Fiwee,  Spiln,  uid  Itelrj  end  li  to  lbecuJtiT*(«t 

{'ai.uAH*  O.uawtHidpmmtrm;  'o  rur^-i  Michi. 
.<rt>,  8,1. 37.  ;udourjV.  1031.  i  tbeEiTUiUed  nlire,  i>  uid  lo 
hMTe  been  broufht  DrlfUuU*  from  AiIa  lo.Fnnct,  S|win,  and 
lUlj:  In  sbicE  caunCrica  ll'hubnn  cultiiUed  almort  fmm 
Um  linmeiiKiriil.  Tfae  ■ubriilecj'  O.  t.  >.  lonfifiOa  Itt.  10%)  it  thiit  chledi 
ud  Itelr.  ■ni  a  r.  (.  lalifiaa  bi  Spdn.    Tbe  hiill  nf  ('■-  <— — '-  - 

Bi«lidi  pelUH.  Tbeoll,iDdlbe1!fvltlnii  plcUidiute, 
■n  eent  flbicflr  from  Luincdoe,  Lesbom,  uid  >7j4j1w, 
lo  Ehglnd.  Tbebeet  oU  le  fnim  LiiihorD,  ■ndthebcft 
rtrO^  ire  Ihn  Oenoe  Mid  HiUHllln.  Thr  («  Hldam 
idiMfLlnbelght;  U  btuichj,  gl^ucoui,  evargrcn, 

-  jBichfre«tlon|«rlljr,Uiutonie-' ■ — '-  '-'- 

■I  Tnnl  (which  >e  pMMd  Ibniugh 


■ndornich  creM  loninltjr,tliu  lOBeplii ,, 

«  U  Tnnl  (which  >e  pMMd  Ibniugh  In  181^  on  out  »■  j 
MtheF^lli  of  Huioon),  ■»  nippoKl  to  luTe  esUIed 


, »  Hroai  Ibe  ■•■.    Tho  bMlollle 

endiiced  (Knn  (nilU  (iDwB  on  celBueaui  «mi.  Ollxoil 
nr  be  wM  lo  ftna  ibe  ercam  UMi  buuer  oT  Speln  ■nd 
lUlli  UHithFtieihiabMneilebrUed  in  ell  igcaulbe  ( 
bounlHHa  glft  af  Heeren,  wid  u  Ihe  emMem  oT  pc«  • 
ind  plenl;.  Olire  oil  li  mide  by  ciuibing  tbe  ftuit  to  ■ 
peite,  then  piruing  II  thiough  ■  hempeo  or  nnh  bu, 
■ddluf  hot  WKter,  end  iflerwuili  ihJnunlng  olfUie  all 
t^om  Ke  nirfUc  FtcfcM  olliw  u«  praperMl  Itnii  uirlH 
ftull,chte«T  Itw  Ihe  •ubrahMT  ae.  i.oU(ua  (Fignoh, 

/(af.;Ptcbi>lliK,ftO,l9<twplngthfDtaielUine»*ter,         

■nd  iiflHwenla  bounng  then  In  uU  uid  wuer,  wlth  or 
MlhoutHaMUndofaplcbOTuamUIC.  TlieoUTeiepiopeg*led^HmepeniofIte]T,bjcuttln(i,ud 
■haluvcilladuoTall  (Utllecnil.uidlnothirputibTeeed.  'TbeuoToU  en  knou,  •■elllngL  or  ni- 
BiaDnlnlhewoad,ooeuUincdbjneHpnolreUnilnc(reeljlatbcioot,baliwelUn|lhnMghlbeb«k 
of  thcAiick,  ud  thmfarmlpf  mieecenceiconUiniMeinbrTalMda,  ney  ■!■  •epwuad  Itoia  liie 
trunk  b)'  InnoKuclnfi  ilurp  penkDUabetweni  llie  tru  A  uid  Iba  uotoIil  uid  •odeUchlnt  tbo  lattar. 
ThemDtherplulnilhltnoWhirfftnnlhlopailioa.  lllelMrollenpUiitadlnUMauMinuneru 
bnlbe.  ■When nUfdfhu iMd, Ihe thdt tho^ be tiMt«l Uk* hmn :  ud.lhou^iemawlUcameup 
In  OctoberiTHnni  biiBrln(,TUItaegieU«numbft  wlllnotmaki  tbeii^peeniiatlUtbe  Ailiowliw 
HeT.  SetdllngpUMiIimdwadT^nt^icafneTB  Ihrowlngupauckeni  ud  lnTuecnj,wbai*Ihli 
nodmrpnpiguioD  la  gciintlj  imcilicd,  It  la  uld  lo  pnduce  laTUliblj  Ib*  UigiR  ud  HniiitM 
lltai,  A  TuletT  of  Intenitlnf  InfbrmuSon  oo  th*  pnpagitkHi  oT  the  aliie,  comuunlaled  In 
bBorlAlfll[HHttlofHcDi^w1UbcftiandlnUwa<w>lnKT>.Hi>tiin<H.TaLTll.pLK3.,iddTOlTiK 
»88.1  ■ndtbefbllcRaGcoaotcflhctnouid  lu luee,  «e.,  hHherta  puUMted.  In  tbe  Sanwcau  Da 
niTmrf  ToL  T.  p.  IIS,  10  p.  IM,  Ili  Bill^,  ■BeclmeDaortbcoUTemiT  belbundln  Tirtoui  giRlnii  In 
ttie  nevhbonrndod  oT  CoDdcn,  wbleb  luTeiAiod  out  fbceeTcnl  jcanegilnile  Butb  weU  wEthout  nnf 
imiEctlca.  Auoo  IB  ihegudcBof  CcBduiHsttii  pmdDcolicnipofcUTCi  hi  1T90.  SonKlntho 
Haiticultunl  Sodeii'!  OerdeB  biTc  Uood  oui  tdfht  ren  igidiiU  «  mU ;  UHl  one,  o(  ■  tcit  hudj 
Tutetr,  rccelTed  fnm  Ihe  Nlkltka  Giidtn,  1b  lEo  Cciiiuii,  h»  unod  out  eoiDiTeui  umiUnduiC 
wlUioulMntlnlheiUghte«dt^Hbl]ai«^ncBlirtheMnniriDlaof18SMi,  In  Iniuid,  Ifae  oUt* 
•uirlm  tbewlnlen  pBlbetlrhilhenelghbourhDod  of  Dublln,liatDeTerSo»n.  In DeTonifalre, In 
wun  ^■cai,  II  puni  the  wlnlii  M  ■  •undard ;  uid  igiln*!  ■  w*U  beon  cbunduit  ciapi  of  ftuit. 
lo  niMnl,  Ui*  oMn  hudr  «HMlM  of  Iho  commoB  dire  m*]r  he  eouideiid  u  eguiUj  faudr 

TV  SahMrMln  oT  the  oIIto  on  Tciy  nnniRoui.  Tfacw  in  moU  common  eultWillDn  In  Riitlih 
■ndcHU^  a  1. 1.  tonftfMa  Alt,  BoL  Cebi,  1. 16«.,  ind  oui  .i^,  103X.  j  O.c.  i.  /rmwiiini  Alt, 
Rnle  tnuit,  t.S5LtUUHlour  4.  I033.,eDiiliToaf  tfaeCipicf  aa«I  Hopc,  uid,  ■ccDrdlng  lo 
Rojle.  ti  tha  HlaulorM,  wltb  UwlnTea  nut;  beneiUi ;  a  c.  i.  UUtftOa  Alt.  O.  biiptnlci  Mta., 
AKtw.,t.lBft,  whlcb,uhualrMdTbomobHrT«l,  licbieflircuitlTUed  In  Spaln;  O.ci.  oVlnw 
Atl  i  uid  O.  i.  (,  buiriSn  Att.    Bwiau  tboM.  then  an  13  ivden  tuMIb  oT  the  culUrued  cliTF 
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varicty  fs  noC  ddiate  in 
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ia  Don*»  MHkr^  on  the  ■utbority  of  Doo 
7  Rabio*s  edition  of  Heirera*!  AgrieuUura  »■  and  SS  In  tfae  No 
Du  HameL  AU  tbeie  •ubveriettei  deterre  triel  in  new  colontes, 
«faere  it  ia  dedred  to  introduce  tfae  culture  of  tl>e  ollTe ;  but,  for  tfaoae 
who  cannoC  procure  tfae  wbole  of  them,  we  gire  the  followii^ 
selection  from  Michauz*!  N.  Amtr.  Sgl.,  p.  192.,  ■•  oomprlaing  thosemott 
etteened  In  Ftnooe  :^ 

1.  OiMer  ylturemr  (C/len  cniniom6rpha  ^.  Dii  Aph.,  ▼.  p.75b  Na 

li.)  is  ooe  of  tfae  laivat  and  flnest  trees.    Its  branches  are  numeroos, 

and  pendent,  like  those  of  the  weeping  wiDow.    Its  fhiit  is  eood  for  the 

table,  and  jrields  a  pure  and  abundant  oa    This  tree  sbould  be  plaoed 

In  Tallejs  rathcr  tfaan  on  derated  grounds,  as  it  has  more  to  apprehend 

ftom  drougfat  than  fkom  cold.    liiere  are  indiriduals  of  tfais  Kind,  in 

Languedoc,  that  baTo  three  times  survived  the  geoeral  destruction  of 

tlte  oommon  olires  by  frost 
8.  OUmer  d  Frmt  ammdi  (OMea  sphse^rica  V.  Dm  Ham.,  t.  p.  7&  Na 

S&)  Is  also  among  the  kinds  least  sensible  to  cold.  It  ret^uilra  moisture, 

a  nod  soil,  and  abundant  manure.    Its  oil  Is  of  a  supenor  qualitj. 
3.  OUmier  de  Lmcameg  (0'lea  minor  lucfosis  N.  Du  Ham.,  r.  p.  72.  Na 

9L)  is  hanly,  and  yiclds  a  fruit  proper  for  «eserring. 
i  and  5.  OUpier  ipetit  1>mV ronit,  N.  Du  Ham.,  ▼.  pi  72.  Na  S. ;  and 

OlMer  de  SaUm.  N.  Du  Ham.,  ▼.  p.  76l  No.  la ;  are  good  for  oil,  and 

prefer  dry  and  elevated  groundsw 
&  Otieier  amggdaUa  (O-lea  amTgdfcltaui  N.  Uu  Ham.,  ▼.  pi  7&  Na  2&) 

Is  much  esteemed  about  Hontoeuer  for  its  flne  and  abundant  crfL 
7.  OHee  PiekoUue  (PlgnoU,  ItaL ;  OMea  dbl6nga  N.  Du  Ham,  ▼.  p.  74. 

Na  12.)  ylelds  the  kind  of  oUves  most  celebratcd  for  pickling.     This 

tfae  choice  of  soil  and  climate. 

O.  eae^lta  Ait  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  wbence  it  was 
introduced  in  1781  It  bas  stood  out  in  Ireland,  for  sereral 
▼ears,  wltbout  any  protection  whatever,  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Itobertson  of  KUkenny,  who  thinks  It  will  uldmately 
prove  a  ▼aluable  additioo  to  our  haidy  erergreens.  (See 
GanL  Mag.,  ▼oL  iU.  pi  106l)  In  July,  1838,  thls  tree 
measured  S)ft.  in  heigfat,  and  tfae  head  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
A  seeond  trec  of  tfae  same  spedes,  Mr.  Robertson  informs 
us,  bas  stood  out  equally  well  in  an  exposed  sltuation ; 
and  neitber  has  erer  reoei^ed  any  protecnon  whate^er. 

O.  amrriediu  H,  Michz.  Aibi  Amer..  3.  t  &,  and  our 
ilg.  lOSl.  the  deriUwood  of  tfae  Americans,  is  a  tree,  a 
oatl^e  of  tfae  soutfaem  states,  as  far  noith  *as  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia.  ItisKimetimesfouiMl  ashlKhasdOft.  or  35ft.; 
but  its  ordinary  height  is  10  ft.  or  ISft.  Tfae  lea^es  are 
4  tai.  or  5  in.  long,  of  a  sfaining  Ught  green ;  and  they  re. 
main  on  two  or  three  yean.  The  fertue  and  barren 
flowers,  Biichaux  statet,  are  on  separate  trees ;  though, 
aooonling  to  Liniueus  (Man/.),  there  are  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  witb  bermapfarodites.  The 
flowen  are  ▼ery  small,  of  a  pale  yeUow.  and  strongly 
aoented ;  appearing  about  the  end  of  ApriL  Tbe  flruit  is 
roond,  about  twioe  the  size  of  tfae  oommon  pea ;  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  purple  oolour,  approaehlng  to  blue.  It 
ripens  in  October.  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  during  a  great  part  of  tfae  winter,  forming  a  flne 
oontrast  to  the  foliagc.  This  i^t  is  oonslderalily  hardier  than  the  common  oU^e ;  and,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  would  probaoly  stand  the  open  sir,in  a  sheltered  situation, 
as  a  standanL  Hiere  is  a  ▼ery  bandsome^flourishing  plant  against  the  wall, 
in  tfae  aiboretum  of  Meairs.  Loddiges,  wbicfa  reoei^es  no  protection  whate^er. 

O.  firiigramtTtiMvto.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 15S2.,  Bot  Cab.,  1 1786., and  our>^.  1035.f 
|s  a  naliTe  of  Jaoan  and  China,  where  it  is  much  culti^atcd  for  the  sake  o, 
its  swee^scented  flowers ;  which,  it  is  said,  are  used  for  giring  fla^our  to  tea. 
Tbeplant, though  not ▼ery hardy,would probably stand ag^dnst a cooser^ative 
waU,  with  a  Uttle  protection.  The  scent  of  this  plant,  Messrs.  Loddlges 
obser^e,  **  is  astonishing ;  and  so  dimisi^e,  that  we  distincUy  notioed  it,  when 
in  bloom,  oo  the  back  wall  of  our  green.faous^  at  ooosidenibly  more  than 
100  yards*  distance**  {Bot.  Cab.,  1 1/8a)  «B^    IMk 

O.  capituis  L. ;  0.  AuxitbUa  MiU.,  Hort.  Sltk.,  L  1 160L  C 194.,  Ai^  Jfeg.,  ^^^    *^^ 

1 61& ;  nas  ooriaoeous,  oblong,  dense,  and  riirid  lea^es.  It  is  a  natl^e  of  Uie 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  wfaere  It  forms  a  taU  tree ;  and,  if  grafted  on  tbe 
oommon  pri^et,  would  doubtlen  stand  against  a  cooser^ati^e  walL  with  a 
little  protiDctian. 


Sect.  IL    Syr/nge^. 
Genus  IV. 


SYRtNGA  L.    Thb  Lilac.    Lin. Sytt.  Diindria  Monogjnui. 


UeatUa^om.    Lin   Gea,  Na22.;  Ostrtn.  Froct.  1. 149.;  Uodl.  Nat  Syst  Bot,cd.SL,p.  SOB. : 
Don's  MIIL,  4.  p.  51.  *  »  i  r-  » 

Sifmomgpies.    LUac  Toum.  Inst,  t  372.,  Juhl  Gen.,  p.  105. ;  LUas»  F^. ;  FUeder,  Ger. 
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Derimiien.  Froin  tlrkutt  the  natlve  i»ne  In  Baitery.  Tbe  tubea  of  the  flncrt  TnrUih  pipei  ara 
mmnuActared  flrom  the  wood  of  thU  fhrub  ;-and  mlio  from  that  of  the  Philaddlpbus  coronirlui, 
to  wbich  the  name  was  originalhr  given  (we  p.  951.).  Hence  the  old  EngUah  name  of  IHpe  Tre^ 
which  was  applied  both  to  the  Pbilad^lphua  and  the  SyrHtga,  Lilac  ia  ttom  Ulae,  or  Mam^  the 
Penlan  word  for  a  flower. 

Gen.  Char.,  S^c,  Calyx  small,  4-toothed.  CoroUa  funnel-sbaped,  with  a  4- 
parted  liinb.  Siametu  2,  endosed.  Stigma  trifid.  Captule  ovate,  com- 
pressed,  2-celled,  2-valved,  S-seeded ;  valves  navicular,  with  a  narrow  dis- 
sepiment  in  the  middle.  {DorCt  Mill.,  iv.  p.  51.) — Deciduous  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves  and  thyrsoid  terminal  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  oppo- 
ritely  branched.  Flowers  purple  or  white.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the 
colder  parts  of  Asia ;  highly  valued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates 
for  the  beauty  and  fhigrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
these  are  produced  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  natural  mode  of  pro- 
pagating  is  by  suckers,  which  all  the  species  produce  in  abundance ;  and 
they  wili  all  grow  in  any  common  soii.  The  pnce  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  6d.  to  1«.  6d.  each ;  at  !Bollwyller,  from  30  cents  to  2 
francs ;  and  et  New  York,  where  all  the  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents. 

^  l.  S.  YULGA^is  L.    The  common  Lilac. 

Idmtifkatkm,    Un.  Sn.,  11. ;  Don*«  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  18Sa 

JSymwywgg-    LUac  vuii^ria  Qterm.  i  Pipe  rrivetj  or  Fipe  Tree ;  Lilas  comman,  Pr. ;  gemeiner 

Flieder,  Ger. 
Engropimg».    Lam.  HL,  t  7.  {  Schmidt  Baum.,  1 77. ;  K.  Du.  Ham.,  1 61. ;  Sehkuhr  Handb.,  1. 1 8. ; 

and  our>^.  109S. 

Sipec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminated.  The  comitaon  blue  lilac, 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  plantation,  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  year  1597. 
(DofC»  MtU.,  iv.  p.  5L)  A  shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  of  Hungary,  of  chalky  precipices  in  the  Cvema  valley,  and  Mount  Do- 
moglet,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Varietiet. 
A  S.  o.  1  c€Pritlea  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  56.,  Ger.  Emac.,  1399.  f.  2.,  Besl.  Eyst., 
t.  1.  f.  2.,  Park.  Par,,  407.  t.  409.  f.  4.,  Theatr.,  1467.  f.  1.  The 
conmon  blue  lAlac. — There  is  a  subvariety,  with  the  leaves  imper- 
fectly  variegated. 
ft  S.  o.  2  violdcea  Curt.  Bot.  Mae.,  1. 183.,  Mill.  Ic,  1. 163.  T%f  common 
purple  Lilac;  also  callea  the  Scotch  Lilac,  because  it  was  first 
recorded  in  Sutherland*s  Catalogue  o/ the  Edktburgh  Botamc  Garden, 

•  S.  r.  3  &U)a.     The  common  whUe  Lilac. — This  variety  flowers  earliest. 

•  S.  17.  4  d&a  mdjor  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  larger  flowers  than  the 

previous  variety. 
A  S.  o.  5  d&a  plhuiy  S.  pl^a  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  double ; 
but  the  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Gar- 
den  has  single  flowers. 

•  S.  V.  6  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

A  S.  V.  7  ri!ibra  mdjor  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 
French  gardeners ;  has  flowers  larger  than  the  parent  variety. 
Other  Varietiei,  A  number  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  M^lliams  of  Pitmaston,  of  which  there  are  six  sorts,  tolerably  distinct, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  6arden.  The  French  nurserymen  are  also 
in  possession  of  some  new  seedlings ;  but  none  of  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served  are  so  well  deserving  of  culture  as  the  common  blue,  violet,  red,  and 
white.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  marked 
S.  chinlnsis,  which  appears  to  be  S.  vulg^is  &lba ;  and  anotner,  received 
from  Soulange-Bodin,  marked  Charles  X.  (S.  v.  C4rolt  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836),  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  v.  purpi^rea.  Another,  marked 
S.  sibirica,  appears  to  be  S,  v.  purpdrea;  but,  tnese  plants,  except  the  first, 
being  quite  young,  we  have  only  seen  them  in  leaf. 
Deicription,  ^c,     The  common  lilac  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft.  and 
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iipwards  in  good  free  ■oU ;  and,  though  it  naturally 
Kadi  up  abundance  of  suckera  in  cvery  direction, 
■o  BB  to  fonn  ■  denae  masB  of  stemB,  ;et,  wben 
theM  are  cleared  awHy  ss  they  appear,  and  only 
one  item  left,  it  may  be  trained  to  fonn  a  ve^ 
bandsome  ■mall  tree,  beautilul  wben  in  leaf,  and 
precminentlyBowbeu  inflower.  Tbe me  of  growth 
u  coQiiderable,  varying,  according  to  tbe  soil  and 
^tnation,  (rom  18in.  to  3ft.  iii  s  vear,  for  the  firat 
fife  or  leven  feara.  llie  duntion  ii  not  great ; 
probafalf  betweeo  twenty  and  thirty  years,  in  rich 
■oils,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  in  auch  as  are 
dry  and  comparaCiTely  poor.  Plants  which  ore 
nerer  allowed  to  produce  suckers  of  any  bIzc,  and 
in  which  the  bunches  of  flowera  have  been  thinned  f- 
out,  ripen  seeda;  and  these,  according  to  Miller,  r 
produce  plants  which  are  true  to  their  variqties.  \| 
The  common  lilac  wbb,  till  lately,  thought  to  be  '*' 

eiclusively  a  naUTe  of  Per*ie;  but,  withjn  ihe  laat  few  yearB,  it  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Baumgarten  in  Transylvania.  (F/ara  7VaRfy^,TDl.i.  p.  16.J  The  blue  iiid 
tne  white  * arielies  were  cultivBted  by  Oerard  Bod  Parkinaon,  m  159T,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  blue-pipe  aad  white^pe;  and,  apparently,  confounded  with 
Philadf Iphus,  which  was  also  called  pipe  tree.  The  firEt  time  ihe  lilac  was  made 
known  to  Europeau  botaniatB  wbb  by  a  plant  brought  &oni  Constantinople  to 
Vienna,  by  the  ambaaaador  Busbequius,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
From  the  plant  being  very  showy,  oFtbe  eaneat  culcure,  and  eitremely  hanly, 
it  soon  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of 
&itain,  and  vanoiis  parts  of  Oermany,  it  is  mixed  with  other  shmba,  or 
planted  Blone,  to  form  garden  hedgesj  and,  aa  a  proof  of  its  hardiuesa,  we 
may  mention  that  there  are  bedges  of  it  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Uho  and  Aunburg,  in  the  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  regiou  of 
Bavaria.  .  Mised  wiui  sweet  briars,  sloe  thtorDs,  scarlet  thorns,  Ouelder  ro«e 
treea,  &c.,  it  formt  beautiful  hedges  to  cottage  gardens,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  room.  lu  the  survey  of  the  royal  cardeus  of  Nonsuch,  planted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  thereis  menlioned  a  fountain "  set  round  with  aii 
[ilac  trees,  wbich  bear  no  fruit,  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smelL"  (Si/I.  Fl.,n. 
p.  47.)  Many  poets  have  alluded  to  this  tree;  and  Cowper,  in  the  folluwing 
m  some  of  the  kindscommoulygrowninBritish  gardeni:  — 


'^St^Lo*!. 


Wlih  purplc  iiiikei  pjninliUJ,  —  u  tr 
Studioai  of  onuimtnc,  yet  unmolTtd 
'  Wbicta  huo  ibe  mott  aiipiDnd,  tbe  choM  Ui 

■  S.  S.  JosiKjG^a  Jacq.    Joaika'» 


1  Bot.  Zeit,  im,  t. 


;  Rdib.  Pl.  Cilt,  I 


_._ KU.    HoDk.  BoL  Uu.,  1 327B.  I  Unil 

3o.lOt9.tTW.i  uutauT^  10»,  IDS. 
Spec.  Cliar.,4rc.  Leavesel- 

lip^c-Ianceolale,  acute, 

ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla-  T 

brous,onsliortpetioles, 

white  beneath.  Flowera 

purple.    (Don't   Mill., 

IV.  p.  fil.)      A  shrub, 

fromSft.  to  Sh.  huh; 

B  native  of  Transylva- 

niu,  where  it  was  dis- 

cuveredbythe  Baroness 

Von  Jonka,  in  compli- 
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ment  towhomitwuDamedbyBaronJacmiii).  Itiaui  upr^ht  «hnib,  with 
gpreadins  bnmche^  and  purple  twisi,  luleavetareelliptic-lanceolatcSin. 
iong,  and  IJin.  brcwd,  Bhining  audlucid  green  aboTe,  and  white  beneatfa,  in 
the  mannerof  thoBcof  thebalsampoplsr;  but  of  a  deep  darft  green.some- 
thinglike  thst  of  the  leavesof  Chionfinthug.  It  wag  found  growingin  Bhsd; 
placei,  near  water,  along  wtth  Fugus  sylv&tica,  CVrylua  .Iveli&na,  i^Vdxinus, 
Spine%  iiosa,  £J6ei,  and  ^trigene,  and  rising  froni  the  height  of  ISft.ta 
that  of  18  ft.  (8ee  AUgcm.  GartmuU.,  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  This  sort  bas  certainly 
s  very  difierent  appearBuce  from  the  common  lilac ;  but  it  may,  after  bII, 
be  only  a  Tariety  of  it.  It  was  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Measra.  Booth 
of  the  Floetbeck  Nuneries;  and  there  are  now  phmta  in  the  Oerden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  thc  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  and  in 
Bome  other  coItectionB ;  so  tnat  there  can  be  no  doufat  but  that,  by  pa£t\ng 
Bnd  budding,  it  will  Boon  be  as  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  Bntish  nur- 
aeriea  aa  the  common  lilac.  The  price  of  planta,  in  the  Falham  Nuraery, 
ia  Tf.  6if.  each. 

iB  3.  S.  pb'ksica  L.     The  Perrian  Lilac. 

MmHfliallnm.    Un.  9^,IL  s  Don^  Hlll,  4.p.Sl.|  Lujd.  CU.,hL  IB3S, 
%iHWiicf,    LUacn\not  Miriuti  L<lacp(rAaLam.;U\MiitFm*,n: 
gmtraiiv:    Can.  BaL  UMg.,  (.486.1  HlE  FIk.,  161  r.  L;  MUULGI.)  Pluk.  Fhtt.tST.CB. : 
ind  our^g.  VXB. 

^Kc.  Char,,  4«.      Leaves   amal),  lanceolate,  entire. 
I^owers purple.  {D<in'i MUl.,'n.p.il^  Ashrub, 
fromifl.  to  6ft.  hiih;  a  native  of  Persia.     In-' 
troduced  in  1640,ana  flowering  in  Mayand  June. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  common,  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  one  of  the  most  omamental,  of  our  low 
deciduouB  Bhrufas.    It  ia  frequently  plEiDted  in  pota, 
and  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  ChrtstniBa, 
for  the  purpose  of  omamenting  rooma ;  aud  it  ia 
remarLable,  that,  though  the  flowerB  are  very  fta- 
grant  when  tfaey  expand  naturally  in  the  open  air, 
yet  in  the   hot-bouse   they  are  quite  scentleaa; 
doubtles*  ftom   the  want   of  sufncient   light  to 
daborete  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  cause  of  [ 
the  odour.     In  PaHs,  it  ia  aaid,  they  retard  the  < 
Persiao  lilacs,  bv  placing  them  in  an  icehouse  in 
December,  and  keeping  them  tfaere  till  the  Sep-  | 
tember  or  October  following,  wheu  tfaey  will  come  | 
into  bloom  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  about 

Cfaristmas,  so  aa  to  be  ready  for  the  bouqueta  sireD  aa  presents  on  New 
Year^s  Day.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vii.  p.  247.)  The  species  is  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  variedeB  by  tayers. 

■  B.  p.  2  &lba  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ] 

lanceolat«,  entire.     Plo 
•  8.p.  3  tadmdla   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

Mill.  Dict.,  No.  3.,  Icoo.,  t   164. 

f.  2.,  and  our  &.  1040.,  Lin.  Hort. 

CUflT.  6.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1107., 

Munting,  t.  56.,  Toum.  Inst.,  " 

S.  capitita  Gmel.  Ilm.,  ai.  p.  304. 

t.  32.  f,  \.,Schmidt  floum.,  ii.p.  79.  ; 

Lilaa  a  Feuilles  de  Perail,  Fr.     The 

cuMeaved  Pernan  lAlac. — This  va- 


riety  faas  aome   of  ita   leaves   piu- 
natifidly  cut,  and  nearly  all  of  tnem 


natifidly  cut,  and  nearly  all 
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i.  p.  4  mtlmjd&i  LodJ.  CU.,  ed.  1836,  htti  tbe  leavcs  somewhat  haarj, 
like  those  of  tbe  commoD  ■ag& 


•  4.  £  rotboiiage'nsis  Senault.     The  Rouen  LiUc 
S.  ilMt  Pen.  Etic*.,  I.  p.  S.  i  Lilicrtim  TMbaauttim  RafiM  Fl  ie  rOm.,  p.  loa  ; 

;»m.  Own,  I.  p.  709.,  zmrt  CK.,  RllSXi  UluVuln^  X  An  Uam.;  S.  eWii«Btto 

N.  Du  HuL,  t  L  63. 1  ■Dd  Dutjlr.  IHt 
^^pn:.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  OTste-lanceoEate.     Flowera  puiple.  (Don'i  MIH.,  i*. 

p.AI.)      An  intermediate  plant  between  £.  vulg&ris  and  5.  penicB.      In 

Bel^um,  there  is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  S. 

vulgfirig.called  S.  media,  or  the  Belrac  LiJas  de 

Marlj ;  which  is  probably  the  i^.  rotnomag^Qsis 

o[  1\aji.etPoil. Ft.dtr Par.  Aahrub, lTon>6ft. 

to  B  ft.  hi^ ;  a  hyhrid  between  S.  vulgkriB 

and  S.  p^icB ;  raised  at  Rouen  hy  M.  Varin, 

die  director  of  tbe  Botanic  Qarden  there. 

and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1795 ; 

flowering  in  May  and  June.     It  is  of  very 

vigorouB  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  flow- 

erer ;  and,  iti  lisvourable  soils  and  situationB, 

it  will  attdn  the  height  of  10  ft.  or   1!  ft. 

Tliis  Bort,  and   the  preceding   one,  graAed 

Btandard  high  on  the.ash,  or  the  common 

privet,  would  form  verj  ornHmental  trees. 
Vanetirt.     The  following  are  mentioned  in  the 

Bon  JarStaer  iot  1B36:  — 

■  S.  r.  2  LilHS  Royal  Bon  Jard.  bas  the  floirers  more  compact  than  tbe 

Belgic  Lilas  de  Harly. 

■  S.  r.  3  sauge^na  HoH. ;   Lilas  lauge,  Fr. ;  diflers  from  the  Lilaa  Varin 

in  having  the  SowerB  more  red  aod  more  beaudful.  Theic  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Mesirs.  Loddiges.  It  ia  probably  identkal 
with  the  variety  mentionedinGard.  .Af^.,vii.  p.  379.,  of  which  tlwre 
are  planta  in  uie  Orosvenor  Nursery,  King'B  Road,  cultivated  by 


S.  coccinea  and  S,  chinensis  riibra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1 
dentical  witfa  tbis  varietj,  or  ver 
e  planta  are  too  small  to  baveyec  produc 


appear  to  be  identical  witfa  tbis  variety,  or  very  sluhtly  diff^wt ;  but 
the  planta  are  too  small  to  baveyec  produced  Sowers. 


App.  i.     Species  o/"Syringa  nott/el  introduced. 

WilL  C*l,  Na  SS5L,    Dont  Mill,V  p.  51., 

„ ,  PlW.  t  es..f  S.  i  «id  ourjl/.  IML;  UmUib 

kaw  elllptlc-oblDfif,  lUucouj  benalh,  *nenii«tca  at  ihe 
l)H(,mduum1utcdutlMapH.  Bnnchs  wnnsd.  nin* 
wrmlnal  uid  puldcd.    Cipnls  ilnow  cjUiidnal.    Tlw 


thu  thc  number  c<r  nrU.  prartded  OktJ  m  OuX)  dHtlnM, 

an  budlr  tw  1« nuch  IncrenKd.  TtwoUMtlanohlch  we 
luie  lo  Uili  «tiia  of  >linilji  It,  tlirir  Uibllltjr  lo  thnw  m 

onlT  lutlible  ftir  «CMn  In  whieh  Ui 
udncHcctcdnatuR.  VortbKrcu 

;eoli5!t!.totn.lUlcwild 

ion,wch..confliwl.h«l 

thU  >ll  UlC  »TU  of  liUc  CultlTUC. 

l  In  Bnii-b  |ud«i.  wm 

wsrktd  on  itoclu  xt  th.  «imiim 

1   priT«,  OD  -hkh,  II  I. 

uM.  U»j  wtH  ■uccccd  pciftctlT- 

Al  Uie  prll«  I>  quiu 

h.rd;.  »nd  do»  nol  Uirow  ..p  nck 

»i.Ihl.,wcUiln1>,.ould 

"^"HiB-VJi!   En«m..  LP.S8., 

Ddd'.  Ulll.,  4.  p.  5L.  ll 

lo  «.  Don.  im  ,M^  U»  umt  M  W«i«"i»  -»*« 

CUAl'.  LXXV.  OLEA  CE£.     FONTANE  81A. 

Genun  V. 


FONTANE'8/^Labill.  TnB  Fontanbsu.  Un.Syil.  Diindria  Monogynb, 

IdmUtatiim.    UblU.P1.'STr.,dK.  1.  p.a  Ll.)  Um  tU,  1.  t- «9.  i  LlndL  tJit  Srit  Bot.,  cd.  2.. 

p,  *8.  j  Doa'i  MUI.  4  p  Sl. 
Dtitialion.    NudhI   afleT  Ani^  IjmliAt  Da  FVnuinti,  uiUHn  ot  Flora  JUamlla,  i  •oli.  Md, 

Pmrlj,  1758-99,  «1111  mml  «hcr  wqllu. 

Gm.  ChaT.,^c.  Calt/x  4 — (i-parted,  penDaneDt.  CoroUa  4 — S.pBrted,  de- 
ciduous.  Stavimi  2,  elongaCed.  Sligma  bifid,  hooked.  Capiule  a  2 — !>- 
winged,  2-celIcd,  papery,  indehiBcent  BBinara ;  cells  1-seeded.  (J9dr'(  JlfuV., 
iv.  p.  51.)  A  subevergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leevea,  and  axillary 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  Thii  genus  seenis  to  be  a  connecting 
liok  between  the  tribes  Fraxiniete  and  Oleins. 

«  1  I.  F.  raiLLVRB6i'DES  LabiO.     The  Phillyrea-Iihe  Fontanesia. 

Idtiyiaaiim.    Libill  Srr.  dw.  L  p.  9.  1 1.  ;  Don'l  HIIL,  f.  p.  51.  i  Lodd.  CU.,  «L  1836. 
Xngria^i.    UM,Ba.Cmb.,UiS08,;  mBioaTjlg.KiS. 

I}eicription,^c.   A shrub or  low  tree,  growing  to the  heightof  &oni  lUll.  to 
14  ft.,  or  upwarda,  with  leaves  acute  at  both  ends ;  a  native  of  Syria,  between 
Laodicea  and  Mount  Cassius,  and  of  Sicilv.     It  was 
introduced  in  1797,  and  flowers  in  June.     The  flowers  . 
are  at  first  of  a  greeniah  white,  or  yellowish  green;  ^ 
but  they  aftcrwards  become  of  a  brownish  yellaw,  aad 
remaiu  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months.     The  leaves 
of  the  plant,  in   Syria,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  and  also  in   Italy,  remain  on  tiJI  spring;    ^ 
but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London,  they  ^ 
drop  ofl'  in  the  course  of  the  wblcr,  like  those  of  the 
comnion  privet;  to  whichplant  the  fontanesia  bears  a 
close  ^neral  reseniblance,  thougfa  it  is  Etrikingly  dif-  Jt 
ferent  in  having  h  rough  exfoiiadng  bark.     It  grows  ^ 
r^idly,  forming  a  large  bush  10  (t.  or  18  ft.  high  in  as  + 
many  years ;  or,  if  trained  to  a  aii^Ie  trunk,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
numerous   slender,  divergent,  droopuig  branchcs.      There  are  plants  of  it 
io    the  Horticultural  Society's   Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum   of  Messra. 
Loddiges,  6  h.  or  10  (t.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year ;  and  one  in  the 
Kew  Ganlen,  8  ft.  high.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or 
bj  grafbng  on  the  comnion  privet.     Grafted  slandard   high  on  the  ash,  it 
would  form  a  very  haodsome  drooping-branched  tree.    Plants,  in  the  London 


^^tofi,  Kulhor  or  Qbtmalionm  fki  Di^axet  qfTrea,* 

flHmsniiDe.  whDdin]  In  ISOA  {^  Giird.  Mag.,  roL  xi.  p.Kn.J,  weareiniicn  inavona  nH 
Ltkmi  ID  Ihe  hLitoriial  pul  of  Ihii  woA.  tnd  to  thal  of  tlM  EitcfclimMMa  af  <?anMu. 
F.  napfnni  Vihl,  ^tta  luip^nia  rtim*.,  Lilai:  peip^  Lam.,  Ii  ■  MUte  oT Juun,  ■ 
cuUiucd  Ric  thc  «liguKe  of  lu  aowtn,  whlch  m  jellow.  It  li  ■■!  ucmdlng  ihnib^th 
ITiuoiul  bnmdm,  «nii  dt»I,  limple.  ot  lri(bli«te  Invta.  II  !•  probablr  hlir.bird)'  oi  quiu 
id  U  ti  (o  be  [egRUol  Ihat  II  li  aot  ;et  intTDdiiEed. 


Sect.  III.     i^AXiNiE'*;. 
Genus  VI. 


FRA'XINUS  Totim.    Tbe  As».    Lia.  Sytt.  Polygiiroia  IKceNHa. 

Idtiaifinaim.    Tourn.  lut,  313. ;  Un.  Gsl.  No.  1I6D. ;  Hkhi.  Oen,.  107, ;  Jam.  Qta.,  106, ; 
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Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  S7&  s  Lttu.  nL,  1 8S8. :  0«rtD.  Fratt,  L 1 90. :  UndL  Nat  Syat,  Bot,  p.  SOeL : 
Don*i  Mill.,  4.  i*.  S3. 

SvnoHifmes.    Frdne,  Pr. :  Eicfae.  Qtr. 

DerrvatioM.  ThA  decivation  of  Krkxlwu  giTeo  In  Don*f  jaitler  it,  from  pkrasao^  to  endow;  the  a«h 
having  been  folmerly  uaed  for  nwking  hedget.  Lionau*  derive*  it  from  pknuitt  a  aeparation,  be- 
cauie  the  wood  «pliti  caaily.  Otbert  dcrlre  itfhNn/ra«^'/tir,becau«etheyounf  braicbefareeadtT 
broken ;  or  which  may  have  been  applied  ironicalljr,  In  aUnaion  to  the  extreroe  tougfaneM  of  tbe  old 
wood.  None  of  thcM  derivations,  bowever.  appean  rerj  tatitfactorT.  Tbe  Engliab  name  of  aafa 
may  bedcrired  eitbcr  flrom  the  Saxon  word  «m,  a  plke;  or  from  tbe  colour  of  tbe  bark  of  tfac 
trunk  and  brancbct,  which  retemUet  that  of  wood  atbei. 

Gen,  Char.y  ^c,  Flowert  polygamous.  Caltfx  none,  or  4-parted,  or  4»tootbe(L 
CoroUa  none.  Stamens  2,  in  the  maie  flowere.  Anthcrt  sessile,  or  on  sbort 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Femalejiowen  the  same,  ezcept  that  thej 
have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a  pistil,  that  has  a  bifid  stigma.  Frtdty 
or  samara,  2-ce11ed,  compressed,  winged  at  top.  CelU  l-sec^ed.  (^DonU 
Mil/.t  iv.  p.  53.) — Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite,  impari-pinnate,  rarely 
simple  leaves ;  and  lateral  racemes  o(  greenish  yeliow  flowere.  Nadv» 
of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  part  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America. 
The  species  are  raised  from  seeds ;  and  the  varieties  chiefl  j  by  graftiiig 
on  jPVtixinus  ezcelsior,  but  partly  also  from  seeds.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  all  the  species  to  sport  into  varieties;  and  mimy  of  what 
are  by  botanists  described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled 
to  that  distinctioo.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  more  especially  on  the  estate  of  Dalhoude,  we  are  in- 
formed  that  the  ash  is  indigenous  over  several  acres  of  steep  rocky  de» 
clivities  borderine  the  river,  and  that  many  very  distinct  varietiea  may 
there  be  coilected.  The  American  ash  seems  as  prolific  in  varieties  as  the 
European  spedes ;  and  sorae  of  these  varieties,  which  bv  botanists  are 
treated  as  species,  generaily  come  true  from  seed;  a  circumstance  no 
more  surprismg  than  that  particular  varieties  of  fruit  trees  should  fre- 
quently  come  nearly  as  true  to  the  parent  variety,  as  the  seedliogs  of 
species  come  true  to  species.  AIl  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good 
soil,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  general  price  of  the  American 
plants  is  from  1«.  6d,  to  2t,  6d,  per  plant ;  and  seeds  may  be  obtained  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  sorts  at  4</.  per  quart. 

A.  LeafleU  broady  smooth  or  tfamng  on  the  upper  twrfitce,     Natioet 

of  Europe, 

I  1.  F.  EXCE^LSTOR  L,     The  taller,  orcommon^  Ash. 

IdentlficaHon.    Un.  Sa,  jf.  1509. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  10991 ;  Don*t  HilL,  4.  p.  53. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  liOa 
Slfntmymes.    P.  ap^taia  Lam.  PL  Pr.,  Lam.  lU.,  t  858.  f.  1. :  P.  rottriu  Gm*.  Pl.  Jlor.,  p.  S74c ;  P. 

(yrnm  Scop.  Cam.,  Na  lS4a  ;  P.  erbta  Per». ;  P.  crlq>a  Attej  le  Fr6ne,  Pr. ;  Aeache  or  Ekcbe, 

Ger.  and  IMch ;  Atk,  Dan.  and  Swed. ;  Fraitino,  IlaL ;  fretno,  Spa». ;  FTeixo,  Port. ;  Jat, 

Jaten,  or  Jatten,  Aiutt. ;  JEte,  Saa.  • 

Engravingi.    FL  Dan.,  1 969. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1692. ;  Sventk.  Bot,  175. :  Lara.  111.,  t  858.  £  1. 1 

Blackw.,  1 32a  ;  Dodmi.  Pempt,  77L ;  Lobi  Icon.,  SL  p.  107.  £  S. ;  omjig.  1044. ;  and  the  platet  In 

our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,ySfc.  Lcaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblqpg,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated,  cuneated  at  the  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  emarginate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generall^  5  paire  of  leaflets,  but  somedmes  6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  tbe  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowere ;  on  othere  hermaphrodite  ones ; 
and  on  othera  male  ones;  while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in  two 
of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  ( Don*t  MUl,,  iv.  p.  53.)  A  tree,  from 
30  ft.  to  80  fl.  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Varietiet.  These  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  we  shall  give  chiefly  those  which 
are  allowed  to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  are  described  as  such  in  Don'8 
Miller,  or  in  our  Hortut  Britanmctu ;  aflerwards  indicating  those  which 
are  treated  by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept 
distinct,  but  which  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties. 

tV.e.^  pendula  Ait.  Hort.  Rew,  ed.  8.,  vol.  v.  p.  475.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;  Frene  Parasol,  Fr,;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Voiume. 
The  jumdulout,  or  wecping,  Ath,  — *  Branches  peudulous.     This  sin- 


i 
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gular  uid  bcautiful  variet;  was  dii- 

corered,  obout  the  middle  of  tbe  last 

century,  in  b  field  belonginK  to  the 

vicar  of  Gamlingsy,  near  Wimpole, 

in  Cambridgeshire.    Profesior  Mar* 

t^,  in  hia  edidon  of  MiUer'H  Dic- 

bonary,  published  in  1807,  sa>s  that 

he  recollects  it  for  uearly  forty  yean 

as  a  rery  Gne  peudulous-branched  . 

tree.     Id  June,  1835,  tbe  tree  wss  ' 

visited,  at  our  request,  by  Mr.  James 

Dall,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 

Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  who  seut  ua 

the  followiog  account  of  it : — "  Tbe 

tree  is  now  comparBtively  in  ruins. 

The  tnmk  girts  6ft.  at  1  fl.  from 

the  ground.     The  truok  ia    18  ft. 

higfa;  atwbichheigbt  it  brancbeaout 

into  two  arms,eacb  about  15fl.  in 

lenBth.      Tbree  yeara  ago,  ten  de- 

caying  brancheswere  lopped  ofr,and 

four  have  beeo  nnce  blown  off  by 

the  wind.     The  tree  formerly  ttood 

in  the  o^n  field ;  but  it  is  now  in* 

cluded  m   tbe  garden  occupied  by 

tbe  Rev,  Mr,  Hepworth,  the  present 

vioir  of  tbe  pariati,    Mr.  Hepworth  enquired  of  the  lote  clerk  of  the 

pariah,  who  baa  been  deatl  more  than  SO  ye«ra,  and  wbo,  at  the  time 

of  hia  deBtb,wBS  90  yeara  old,  bow  long  herecollected  the  tree.   His 

nnawer  waa,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  thet  it  was  tbe  same  sIm 

then  that  it  is  now."     When  grafisfiratbegsn  to  be  taken  trom  this 


i  by  tbe  nuraervmen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertaiu;  but 

re  aro  weeping  asoea  in  tbe  county  estimated  at  50  years'  growth. 

Many   have   been   planted   in   England ;   some   iu    Bcotland   aud 


Ireland  i  soroe,  also,  in  France  and  GennBny ;  and  the  nanie  of  the 
variety  is  in  tbe  American  catalogues,  In  the  list  of  ash  trees 
planted  in  the  govemment  gordena  at  Odeasa,  by  M.  Descemet, 
la  one  witb  pendent  brancbea,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which 
may  posdbly  be  Eomewbat  difibrent  from  the  English  variety.  Tlie 
weepmg  aah  ia  commonly  grafiied  standard  bisfa ;  and,  aa  it  is  very 
hardf,  and  graws  with  very  great  rapidity,  it  is  a  valm^le  tree  for 
forming  arbours,  or  fbr  covering  seats,  more  especieUy  in  public 
gardena.  An  ash  tree,  100  h,  bigh,  such  be  are  somedmea  to  be  met 
with  in  woods,  mi^bt  be  chtmged  into  b  singular  object  by  grafling 
it  at  the  summit  with  a  weeping  osb.  If  in  thc  midsl  of  a  wood,  a 
number  of  trees  might  be  cut  down  round  it  so  as  to  form  an  open 
area  of  100  tt.  or  800  ft,  in  diameter,  whicb  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  sedng  the  tree  sdvantageoualy  on  every  side.  Tbe  weep- 
ing  asb  ripens  seeds  m  abundance.  We  bave  not  beard  whether 
these  aeeds  produce  upHght-growing  trees  generally,  or  whether 
they  do  not  occasionally  send  up  pemlulous-brBncbed  onea ;  but, 
judging  from  analogy,  we  think  it  eitremely  probable  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  case. 
i  F.e.piitdtilavar.  TheCowpen  Asb.(_^.I0i5,) — As  we are uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  variety,  or  a  mere  variation,  and  strongly  auapect 
it  lo  be  only  tbc  latter,  we  have  not  put  a  number  before  uie  name, 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  treea  (of  oue  of  which,  60  h.  bigh, 
^.  1045,  ia  an  engraving)  werc  scnt  us,  in  February,  1B36,  by  M. 
J,  F.  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpetb,  who  givei  the  fol- 
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lowingaccouncof  tlieiD: — "No.  \.  (fy.](M.)  growi  upon  abank,  or 
highground,iDahedserow,tiboutaquBiterof  HmikebeyoadMorpetb, 
by  tfac  tide  of  tbe  EilinbuTgh  tumpike-road.  Jio.  2.,  an  el^int  trec, 
between  55  ft.  and  60  ft.  high,  Btands  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  of 
the  river  Wansbeck,  a  little  beyond  the  new  hridge  which  leads  to  the 
MiltonKoad;  and  there  is  another  ath  tree,of  the  Baoie  deicription, 
ashort  distance  before  reaching  the  bridge.  These  three  trees  are 
the  onl}'  onea  that  I  know  the  localities  of ;  and,  though  1  have  been 
told  at  Morpeth,  b^  eeveral  persons,  that  they  thougbt  there  were 
more  of  the  sanie  kind  of  trees  growing  in  the  ndghboLirhood,  jet 
no  one  knew  where,  or  was  even  sure  of  the  circuitutance.  These 
trees  have  long  attracted  my  attentioo,  from  the  gracefutness  of  their 
appearance,  and  from  their  dissimilitode  to  ihe  ocher  ash  trces  io  lliii 
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Deighbourhood.  The  ash  is  particularly  abundant  in  this  part  of 
Northumberland."  Mr.  S^dney  having  kindly  sent  us  grafts  of  the 
Cowpen  ash,  we  have  distnbuted  them  amoxig  the  nurserymen,  and 
plants  have  been  raised  firom  them  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  Mr. 
George  M'  Leish,  a  correspondentof  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  informs 
us  that  there  are  a  number  of  ash  trees  growiog  out  of  the  rocks 
immediatelv  below  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  on  the  Duke  of  Athoi'8 
estate,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkeldy  which  are  probably  not  above 
30  years  of  aee,  which  have  weeping  branches,  that  droop  ahnost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Whether  theae  trees  belong  to  the  com- 
mon  weeping  ash,  to  the  Cowpen  variety  or  variation,  or  to  the 
Kincaimey  ash,  to  be  next  described,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

^  F.  «.  3  Kincaimutf  the.  Kmcaxnbey  AmH,  has  the  spray  altemately 
pendulous,  and  ri^ly  upri^ht,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fantastic 
shape.  The  origmal  specunen  grows  on  the  estate  of  Mungo 
Murray,  Bsq.,  in  Kineairney,  in  the  parish  of  Caputh,  near  Dun- 
keld,  Perthsnire.  It  is  46fl.  high  ;  the  tmnk,  at  12fL  from  the 
ground,  is  3f^.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  in 
the  widest  part,  is  74  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  sent  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
in  1833  (see  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  364>.) ;  and  who,  having  at  that 
time  directed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turabull  of 
Perth  to  its  propagation,  they,  we  are  informed,  have  now  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

S  F.  e.  4  aurea  Willd.  Eniun.,  p.  1059. ;  F.  aurea Pers,  Ench.,u,  p.  604., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  golden-bwrlied  Ash ;  has  the  bark  of  the 
tmnkand  branches  yellowand  dotted;  and  the  leaflets  sessile,  lance- 
olate,  unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and 
glabrous.  It  is  conspicuous,  particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  cha- 
racter  of  its  branches,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  an 
animal. 

^T.e.  5  aurea  pendula  has  the  bark  yellow,  and  the  branches  as  pendu- 
lous,  and  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of  F.  e.  pendula.  There 
are  fine  specimen  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  New  Cross  Nursery, 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery,  New  Road. 

5  F.  ff.  6  crispa ;  F.  crispa  JSosc;  F.  atrovlrens  Desf,  Arb.,i,  p.  104. ;  has 
the  leaves  dark  green,  crumpled,  and  curled.  The  darKness  of  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable ;  and  this  and  their  cmmpled  ap- 
pearance,  combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  render  it  a  striking  object.  The  largest  tree  we  know  of, 
of  this  variety,  is  at  Farnham  Castle,  Surrey ;  where,  in  50  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  15  h. ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  in., 
and  of  the  head  5  fl.  In  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  there  is  a 
tree,which,in  12years,has  attained  the  height  of  8  fl. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3  fl. 

5  F.  e.  1  jaspideaWiWd.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.l836,  the  striped-barked  Ash,  has 
the  bark  of the  tmnkand  branches  streaked  with  reddish-white.  lliere 
are  speciraens  at  West  Dean,  in  Surrey,  9  years  planted,  and  2J  h, 
high ;  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  14years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high; 
and  at  Ampton  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  18  years  planted,  and  20  fi,  high. 

2  F.  e.  Q  purpurascens  Descemet,  ihe  purpie-batked  Ash,  has  the  bark 
purple.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of^seedlings  by  M.  Descemet;  and 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  collection  under  his  care  at  Odessa. 

IV.e.  9  argentea  Desf.  Arb.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  ft/ver-striped- 
leaved  Ash. — Leaves  variegated  with  white. 

^  F.  e.  10  iutea,  the  ^e//oi£;-edge4eafleted  Ash,  has  the  leaflets  edged  with 
yellow. 

^V.e.  11  erosa  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  has  the  leaflets  erosely  toothed. 
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'i  F.  e.  12  KcfistofUaUt  Desf.,  Pere.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

the  Aomofi/aAbranched  A$hf  has  tbe  branches  spreading  horizontaUy. 

tV.e.  13  verrucota  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

ihe  warted-baxked  A^,  has  the  branches  warted. 
1  F.  e,  14  verrucota  pendiJa.  —  A  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Societ/s  Garden  was,  in  1835,  10  ft.  hi^,  after  being  16  yeara 
pUnted. 
$  F.  e7 15  nafia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  F,  e.  hikulis  Hort^y  the  dwmf 
Ath,  seldom  exceeds  3  ft.  in  height,  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society^s  Garden,  b«unng  this  name,  wnich  is  7  ft.  hjgb, 
and  its  stem  immediately  aboye  the  graft  is  4in.  in  diameter.     The 
leaves  of  this  variety  resembie  those  of  the  common  ash,  but  the 
leaflets  are  much  smailer  and  closer  together. 
1  F.  e,  lefungdta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The fungout AMrked  Ath, 
1  F.  e,  17  verticUlhta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The  toAor/<-<i-leaved  Ath. 
¥  F.  ff.  18  vUlota  fibiva  Descemet  is  a  seedling,  discovered  acddentally,  of 

which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  collection. 
Other  Varietiet.  Ln  addition  to  the  above  varieties  of  the  common  ash, 
there  are  several  names  in  the  Catalopte  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
coliection  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  which  wili  be  found  in  an  appendiz  to 
this  article.  The  plants  to  which  these  names  apply,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small,  or  crowded  among  other  trees  or  shrubs ;  so  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  truly  distinct  or  not. 

Detcriptkm,  The  common  ash  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees. 
In  a  close  grove,  and  in  a  free  deep  soil,  it  becomes  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
British  trees,  with  a  trunk  free  from  branches  to  a  great  height.  Standing 
singly,  it  throws  out  laree  limbs,  which  divide  into  numerous  branches,  form- 
ing  a  fidl  spreading  head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick,  trunk.  In  some  situa^ 
tions,  particularly  on  rodcy  steeps,  the  branches  on  old  trees  become  pendent ; 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  old  ash  trees  whatever,a8  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observea,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lowerbranches  to  curve  upwards.  The 
bark  is  ash-coloured  when  old,  and  dark  grey  when  young  The  buds  are  short, 
oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black :  and,  by  this  last  circumstance,  the  common 
ash  is  easily  distin&;uished  from  the  American  s^cies.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  are  composed  of  ftom  5  to  13  leafiets,  slightly  pedicellate,  smooui,  oval, 
acuminated  and  serrated.  The  common  petioleis  semicylindrical,with  a  channel 
on  the  upper  side.  The  roots  are  numerous,  and  take  a  horizontal  direction ; 
and  they  are  ftimished  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest  trees. 
Botli  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
all  the  Ole^eae»  If  the  tree  is  planted  in  good  soil,  it  grows  rapidly  when 
young,  attaining  the  height  of  15  ft.  and  upwards  in  10  years.  The  height  of 
fuU-grown  trees,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  is  firom  80  ft.  to  100  ft^ 
and  their  duration  several  centuries.  No  deciduous  tree  whatever,  in  culti- 
vation  in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  growing  under  it»  than 
the  ash ;  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which,  rising  close  to  the  sur&ce, 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  other  plant, 
except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots. 

Geography,  The  common  ash  is  indigenous  to  central  Europe,  to  Sweden,  to 
Norway,to  Ku8sia,to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the  north  of  Afnca,and  to  Japan; 
and  there  is  a  species  in  America  (the  white  American  ash)  which  dosely  re- 
sembles  it  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  has  whitish  buds  instead  of  black 
ones.  In  Britain,  the  ash  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  from  Ross-shire 
to  Comwall.  It  always  grows  best  in  good,  somewhat  calcareous,  soil ;  whicb, 
though  not  boggy,  is  eenerally  adjoining  water.  Its  most  favourite  situations 
are  on  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sides  of  glens,  at  the  base 
of  which,  where  there  is  ^enerally  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  a  stream  not 
ver^  distant,  the  tree  attams  its  lai^est  size.  The  most  profitable  age  for 
felhng  the  ash  appears  to  be  fi^om  80  to  100  years.  It  wili  continue  pushing 
fi^m  stools  or  ftom  pollards,  for  above  100  years. 
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Hittory.  The  ash  was  known  to  the  Greeksy  whose  name  for  it  was  melta 
or  boumelia ;  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  spears  of  its  wood.  It 
was  also  valued  by  them  for  its  medical  properties.  By  the  Roman  agricultural 
writers  it  is  recommended  as  peculiarly  fit  for  making  agriculttmd  imple- 
ments,  to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modern  iimes. 

Propertie»  and  Utet.  The  timber  of  the  ash  is  very  elastic ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  ioist  of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of 
any  other  tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weigiis,  per  cubic  foot,  64  Ib.  9  oz. 
when  green ;  and  49  Ib.  8  oz.,  when  dry.  The  yalue  of  the  timber  is  in- 
creased  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut,  the  wood  of  youn^  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  and,  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  laycrs  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and  the  timber  is  coraparatively  tough, 
elastic,  and  durable.  In  durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  infenor 
to  the  oak :  but  it  is  superior  to  that  wood,  and  to  erery  other,  in  toughness 
and  elasticity;  and  hence  its  universai  employment  in  all  those  parts  of 
maehinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks ;  such  as  the  drcumference, 
teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  beams  of  pioughs,  &c.  (TredgoUTs  Carpenity,) 
Since  the  use  of  iron  became  so  general  in  the  maniuacture  of  instruments 
and  machines,  the  value  of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at  least  in  Britain ; 
it  stili,  hpwever,  ranks  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  bdd  even  to 
surpass  it  for  some  piurposes.  It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachmaker,  the 
wheelwright,  and  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  highly 
▼alued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be  scoured  better  than  any  other  wood, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  run  spiinters  into  the  scourer^s  fingers.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  staircases;  and  in  old  nouses,  for  exampte, 
at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  stair- 
case  is  entirely  formed  of  this  wood.  Milkpails,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
are  made  of  thin  boards,  sawed  lengthwise  out  of  the  tree,  each  roUed  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  affixed  to  it.  The  roots,  and  the  knotty  parts 
of  the  trunk,  are  in  demand  by  cabinet-makers,  for  this  curious  dark  figures 
formed  by  their  yeins,  which  make  a  singular  appearance  when  polished. 
Evelyn  says  that  **  Some  ash  is  so  curiously  cambleted  and  yeined,  that  skil- 
ful  cabinet-makers  prize  it  equaliy  with  ebony,  and  call  it  green  ebony."  It 
makes  excellent  fiieX  burning  even  when  newly  cut,  with  yery  little  smoke; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  smoke-drying  herrings.  It  makes 
excellent  oars,  and  also  blocks  and  pulleys.  Few  other  trees  become  usefiil 
so  soon,  it  being  fit  for  walkin^ticks  at  four  or  five  years'  growth ;  and  for 
handies  for  spades  and  other  nnplements,  at  nine  or  ten  years'  growth.  An 
ash  pole,  Nicol  observes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  is  as  yaluabie  and  durable,  for  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree.  (PIotU, 
Cal.y  p.  77.)  It  is  particularly  yaluabie  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles 
to  baskets,  rods  for  trainins  plants,  fbrming  l)owers,  for  light  hurdles,  and  for 
wattling  fences ;  and  also  for  wallunpticks.  In  Stafifordshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoKKl  of  the  potteries,  the  ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great  eztent,  and  cut 
every  five  or  six  years  for  crate-wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  forming 
crates  to  pack  up  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  potteries.  In  Kent,  and 
in  vaiious  places  in  the  nei^hbourhood  of  London,  the  most  profitable  appli- 
cation  of  the  young  ash  is  for  walkingsticks,  plant^ods,  hoops,  and  nop- 
poies.  For  the  latter  purpose,  coppice-woods  are  cut  over  every  twelve  or 
K>urteen  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  the  former  pur- 
poses,  every  five  or  seven  years.  The  ashes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
tree  afford  a  very  good  potash ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets  and  calf- 
•kins ;  the  leaves,  in  some  places,  for  feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others 
in  spring,  and  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are 
said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter  a  rank  taste ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  agreat  evil  by  the  Romans,  as  they  recommended  the  leaves  of 
the  ash,  oext  to  tbe  leaves  of  the  elm,  for  fodder.    In  moist  pastures,  inter- 
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■Dersed  with,  or  aurrounded  by,  ninneroiis  trees  in  hedgerows,  tbe  leaves, 
mer  dropping  in  the  autumn,  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  water  botfa 
in  the  ditches  and  ponds,  and  possibly,  also,  to  the  milk  of  cows ;  but  thia 
does  not  hold  good  more  with  respect  to  the  ash  than  to  other  trees :  indeed; 
the  most  objecttonable  is  the  oak,  the  ieaves  of  which,  in  autumn,  give  a 
decidediy  bitter  taste  both  to  water  and  miik.  Our  correspondent  Mr. 
Sydney  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  Uves  in  a  country  where  the  ash  tree 
is  more  abnndant  than  any  other  tree,  says,  *'  The  statement  made  by  several 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  whtch  have  eaten  ash  leaves 
has  a  disagreeabie  taste,  is  certainly  not  founded  in  fact.  Much  excellent 
butter  is  made  in  thb  neighbourhood,  on  farms  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash ;  and  yet  I  bave 
never  met  with  a  farmer's  wife  or  dairy-womany  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morpeth,  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  supposed  injury  done  to  butter.*'  The 
Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Oreek  and  Roman,  physicians  highly  extol  tbe  medi- 
cinal  properties  of  the  seed,  which  the  Latins  named  Hngua  avig,  bird*s  tongue, 
from  some  supposed  resemblance.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  dropsy,  stone, 
and  many  other  diseases.  M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the  ash  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose,  the  sap  is  extracted 
from  the  ieaves  by  maceration  ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  puttingone  end 
of  a  branch  or  truncheon  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  gathering  the  sap,  as  it  rises 
from  the  other  end,  with  a  spoon.  A  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  of  (he  leaves, 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  an  aperient.  The 
ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  tbough  rather  bitter,  flavour,  were  formerly 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  vnth  salt  and  vmegar,  to  be  sent  to  table 
as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it,  **  as  a  deficate  salading.*'  In  Siberiay 
the  keys  are  infused  in  the  water  used  for  drinking,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

2^  Ute  of  ihe  Aik  ia  PlantaHoru  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
injury  which  it  does  to  every  thing  that  grows  in  its  shade;  but,  thougb  we 
admit  that  this,  and  its  love  ot  shelter,  constitute  a  decided  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  hedgerows,  or  where  it  is  expected  to  make  profit  from 
piants  ^owing  under  its  shade,  yet  it  afibrds  no  argument  against  planting  it 
m  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  timber  or  coppice-w<rad. 
As  tlie  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  omamental  object  on  a  lawn, 
and,  though  it  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  grass,  vet  does  not  destroy  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be  admitted  into  pleasure-grounds, 
as  well  as  the  cedar,  or  any  other  dense  evergreen,  under  which  grass  wili  not 
thrive.  It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and  hermaphrodite  trees,  firom  the 
quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a  handsome  dothing 
of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situations,  where  an  orni^ 
mental  ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a  male  by 
graiting. 

The  Athy  with  refetence  to  picluretque  Beauty,  is  thus  characterised  by 
Gilpin :  ->"  Tbe  ash  generall)r  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak 
and  rises  in  an  easy  flowing  line ;  but  its  chief  beautv  consists  in  the  light- 
ness  of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches,  at  first,  keep  close  to  the  trunk, 
and  form  acute  angies  with  it ;  but,  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  ^nerallv 
take  an  easy  sweep ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  correspondmg  witfa 
the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elc^ant  depending  foliaee. 
Nothing  can  have  abetter  eflect  than  an  oldash  hanging  from  the  comer  of  a 
wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose 
pendent  branches :  and  yet,  in  sorae  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lose  much  of 
its  beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.  Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre ;  and 
its  branches,  instead  of  hanging  loosely,  often  start  away  in  di^igreeable 
forras.  In  short,  the  ash  o&n  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age 
whicb  the  generality  of  trees,  and  particulwly  the  oak,  preserve  tiil  a  late 
period  of  their  existence.  The  ash  also,  on  another  account,  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  picturesque  eye.    Its  leaf  is  much  tenderer  than  that  o£ 
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the  oak,  and  sooner  receives  impression  from  the  winds  and  frost.  Instead 
of  contributing  its  tint,  therefore,  in  the  wane  of  the  year,aroonff  the  many- 
coloured  ofispring  of  the  woods,  it  shrinks  from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and, 
in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  ieaves  wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs, 
amidst  foliage  yet  firesh  and  verdant.  Before  its  decay,  we  soraetimes  see  its 
leaf  tinged  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrasted  with  the  neighbouringgreens.  But 
this  is  one  of  nature'8  casual  beauties :  much  oftener,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  unpleasing  tint;  and  yet,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  this  early  loss 
of  its  folia^e,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  rains  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  green  (a  light  pleasant  green^ 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnai 
attire."  {For,  Scen.,  p.  37.) 

'^ltisin  mountain  scenery  that  the  ash  appears  to  peculiar  advantage; 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords  it  soil 
sufficient  for  its  footin^,  or  springing  between  crevices  of  rock;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardv  spuit  which  wiii  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness. 
It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it 
views  its  elegant  pendent  foIiage,bending,  Narcissus-Iike,  over  its  own  charms." 
(Strutt*s  St/iva,  8vo  edit.,  p.  79.) 

**  The  beauty  of  the  roots  of  the  ash,**  Gilpin  observes,  *'  is  of  a  pictu- 
resque  oature.  They  are  often  finely  veined,  and  will  take  a  good  polish. 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Histori/  of  Ojtfvrdshire  (chap.  vi.  §  80.),  speaks  of 
certain  knotty  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  are  very  beautiful.  He  particularly  mentions  a  dining- 
table  made  of  the  latter,  which  represents  the  exact  figure  of  a  fish.  With 
regard  to  the  exact  figure  of  animals  and  other  objects,  which  we  meet  with 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  I  cannot  say  I  should  value  them  much  as  objects  of 
beauty.  They  may  be  whimsical  and  curious ;  but,  in  m^  opinion,  the  roots 
and  veins  of  wood  and  stone  are  much  more  beautifiil  when  they  are 
wreathed  in  different  fantastic  forms,  than  when  they  seem  to  aim  at  any 
exact  figures.  In  the  former  case,  they  leave  the  imagination  at  liberty  to 
play  among  them,  which  is  always  a  pleasing  exercise  to  it ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are,  at  best,  awkward  and  unnatural  likenesses,  which  oflen  disgust  the  pic- 
turesque  eye,  and  always  please  it  less  than  following  its  own  fancy,  aod 
picking  out  resemblances  of  its  own."  (^For.  Sceiu,p,  38.) 

The  loreathed  Fcucia  in  the  Ash  TVee  is  likewise  of^the  picturesque  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  sort  of  excrescence,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  a  leading  branch, 
and  is  called  by  this  name.  ''  The  fasciated  branch  is  twisted  and  curled  into  a 
very  beautiful  form;  which  form  it  probably  takes,  as  Dr.  Plot  supposes,  from 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  Nat,  Hist,  of  Oxf^  ch.  vi.  $  82.) ;  or,  as  other 
naturalists  imagine,  from  tne  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the  tender  twig, 
which  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  channel,  and  makes  the  branch  monstrous. 
The  wreathed  fascia  is  sometimes  found  in  other  wood,  in  the  willow  particu- 
larly,  and  in  the  hoUy ;  but  most  commonly  it  is  an  excrescence  of  the  ash. 
I  have  a  fasciated  branch  of  ash,  found  in  the  woods  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  is  most  elegantly  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  crosier ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  holly,  also,  twisted  like  a  ram's  horn.  We  have  this  appearance  some- 
times  in  asparagiis."  (/(rf.,  p.  39.) 

The  Spray  ofthe  Ash  {fis,  1046.)  <"  is  very  different  firom  that  of  the  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  beech.  As  the  boughs  of  the  ash  are  less  complex  than  those 
of  the  oak,  so  is  its  spray.  Instead  of  the  thick  intermingled  bushiness 
which  the  spray  of  the  oak  exhibits,  that  of  the  ash  is  much  more  simple, 
runoing  in  a  kind  of  irregular  parallels.  The  main  stem  holds  its  course, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  sweep;  but  the  spray  does  not 
divide,  like  that  of  the  oak,  from  the  extremit^  of  the  last^  year's  shoot, 
but  springs  from  the  sides  of  it.  Two  shoots  spnng  out,  opposite  each  other ; 
and  each  pair  in  a  contrary  direction.  Rarely,  however,  do  both  the  shoots 
of  either  side  come  to  maturity :  one  of  them  is  commonly  lost  as  the 
tree  increases,  or,  at  least,  mak&s  no  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 
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othefy  which  takes  the  lead.  So  that,  notwithstandhig 
this  natiiral  regularity  of  growth  (so  injurioiu  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  some  other 
trees)»  the  ash  never  contracts  the  least  disguBtuig  for- 
mality  firom  it.  It  may  eyen  receive  great  picturesque 
beauty;  for  sometiroes  the  whole  branch  is  lost  aa 
far  as  one  of  the  lateral  shoots ;  and  this  occasions 
a  kind  of  rectangular  junction,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  other  Bpray,  and  displays  an  ele^ant 
mode  of  hanging  to^  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Tfais 
points  out  anottor  ctifierence  between  the  spray  of  the 
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oak  and  that  of  the  ash.  The  spray  of  the  oak  seldom  shoots  from  the  under 
sides  of  the  branches ;  and  it  is  this  chiefly  which  keeps  the  branches  in  a  hori- 
zontal  form.  But  the  spray  of  the  ash,  often  breakinir  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  forms  ver^  elcsant  pendent  boughs.**  (/</.,  p.  112.) 

Disseminating  Properties  ofihe  Ash.  The  ash,  like  the  svcamore,  firom  the 
wedge-like  shape  ofits  keys,  or  seeds,  is  liable  to  fix  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees.  On  the  picrs  of  the 
entrance  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock  there  were,  in  1834,  a  syca- 
more  established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  5  ft.  high. 
f  See  Gwrd,  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  99.)  On  the  niins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Duin- 
nriesshire,  there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  sycamore  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  height  of  10  ft* 
or  12  ft.,  till  it  reached  the  ground.  This  fibre  soon  afterwards  acquired  con- 
siderable  thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are  informed,  the  main  stem 
of  the  tree.  A  similar  circumstance  took  place  with  a  weeping  wiilow,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe,  which  will  be  hereafter  mendoned ;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  not  unfrequently  with  the  oak.  Mr.  Giipin  quotes  the 
foUowing  instance  trora  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing  itself  on,  and  finally 
destroying,  a  willow :  —  "  An  ash  key  rooting  itseif  on  a  decayed  willow,  and 
findin^,  as  it  increased,  a  deficiency  of  nourisnment  in  the  roother  plant,  began 
to  insmuate  its  fibres,  by  degrees,  through  the  trunk  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  There  receiving  an  i^ditional  recruit,  it  began  to  thrive,  and  expand 
itself  to  such  a  size,  that  it  burst  the  willow  in  pieces  which  feil  away  from  it 
on  ever^  side ;  and,  what  was  before  the  root  of  the  ash,  being  now  expoaed 
to  the  air,  became  the  solid  tnink  of  a  vigorous  tree."    (Fcr.  Scen.^  p.  40.) 

Hittorical^  poeHcalf  and  mytkological  AllusionM,  The  ash  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer ;  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  ashen  spw 
of  Achilles,  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  an  ashen  spear  that  he  was  slain. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  bave  roade  his  arrows  first  of  ash 
wood,  though  they  were  afterwards  formed  of  cypress.  The  Scandinavians 
also  introduce  this  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in  the  Edda,  that 
the  court  of  the  eods  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadowthe  whole  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  tbe 
roots  penetrate  to  the  infemal  regions.    An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to 
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observe  every  thing  that  passes ;  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends  and 
descends,  to  report  those  things  that  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to 
notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk ;  and  from  the  roots  there 
spring  two  umpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgina  constantly  attend 
on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains ;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man, 
according  to  the  Edda,  was  formed  firom  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient 
writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  serpent  be  placed  near  a  fire,  and 
botn  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpentwiU  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than 

1>ass  over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the  juice  of  ash 
eaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  Inte  of  serpents.  Evelyn  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  country  people  believe  that,  if  they  spHt 
young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pass  through  the  chasm,  it  will 
cure  them ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  this  extraordinary  superstition  having  been  lately  practised  in 
Warwicksiiire.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  557.}  Another  superstition  is 
that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree,  and  imprisoning  a  shrew  mouse  in  it :  a  few 
strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared  is  supposed  to  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle,  all  of  which  the  poor  mouseis  accused  of  liaving  occasioned. 
(/(Ma.,  p.  564.)  There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties,  that,  if  there 
are  no  keys  on  the  ash  trees,  there  wiU  be  no  king  withm  the  twelvemonth, 
in  allusion  to  the  ash  tree  being  never  totaliy  destitute  of  keys.  Lightfoot 
says  that,in  many  parts  of  the  Uiffhlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  thb  tree  into  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  is  buming,  pathering  in  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food  to  the  newly 
bom  baby.  Many  poets  have  mentioned  the  ash,  and  the  foUowing  passages 
allude  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  said  most  to  thrive  :>— 

**  The  ub  aalcf  not  a  deptb  of  (hiitful  mould, 
But,  Itke  fhigality,  on  little  means 
It  thrives ;  and  high  o*er  creviced  ruinc  tpread» 
Itt  ample  ihade,  or  on  the  naked  rock, 
That  nods  in  air,  with  graoefUl  limbs  dependi." 


BiDLaKB*»  Yeai 


•"  Here  amid  the  brook. 


Orer  aa  the  ttone  to  which  it  clung,  halr  root. 
Half  trunk,  the  young  aah  riaee  flrom  tbe  rock ; 
And  there  the  parent  lifts  itt  lofty  head, 
And  fpreadB  itB  gracefVtl  bougbs.** 


.'*  Nature  ieem«  t*ordain 


Tbe  rocky  diff  for  tbe  wild  atb*t  reign.' 


Soi7rHKT'fl  Eoderick. 


Dktdkn'8  Virgy. 


Soii  and  SUuaiion.  The  ash,  it  is  said  by  Boucher,  will  grow  in  very 
barren  soil,  and  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  situations ;  but,  though  it 
will  grow  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  attain  a 
timber-like  size  there.  According  to  Lightfoot,  it  will  stand  the  sea  breeze ; 
and,  according  to  Woodward,  m  Withering*s  Botany,  if  planted  by  ditch 
sides,  or  in  low  boggy  situations,  the  roots  act  as  under-drains,  and  render 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard.  Mr.  Ley,  in  his  Land  Steward,  says 
that  no  land  is  more  proper  for  ash  than  swampy  boggy  soils,  that  cannot 
be  drained  so  as  to  grow  grass  or  com.  On  tms  remark,  Mr.  Mitcbell 
(D^iM&^o/o^,  p.  41.)  observes,  that  such  places  are  good  for  growing  ash 
poles,  to  cut  down  at  from  12  to  20  years  old ;  but  that  timber  grown  in  such 
situations  soon  gets  knotty  and  diseased.  The  preceding  opinions  we  regard 
as  in  a  great  measure  erroneous.  San^,  whom  we  consider  as  tbe  very  first 
modera  authority  in  all  matters  respectinff  the  hardier  forest  trees,  observes, 
of  the  ash,  that  '*  it  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  dry  loamy  soils. 
On  such  it  spontaneously  grows.  In  moist,  but  not  wet  soils,  it  grows  fast, 
but  soon  sickens.    It  will  grow  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation 
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be  tolerably  good,  exce{yt  on  retentive  dsyu  or  tillB.  In  wet  «oUs,  it  aoon 
sita  up  (ceases  to  increase  either  in  girt  or  height),  languishesy  and  dies. 
In  rich  lands  its  wood  is  short  and  brittle;  in  s^idy  soils  it  is  tough  and 
reedj ;  qualities  wliich,  for  several  purposes,  very  much  enhance  its  value.  In 
loam,  mixed  with  decomposed  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  (as  at 
Alva,  inStirlingshire,  and  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire),  the  ash  arrives  at  a  great 
size.  (Sang^t  edit,  ofNicort  PlatUer*s  Calcndar^  p.  51.)  Dr.  Walker,  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says,  *'  The  ash  should  be 

{>lanted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  guliies,  in  places  encumbered  with  large 
oose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever  there  is  shdter;  but  the 
lai^gest  trees,"  he  says,  **  wili  always  be  found  where  they  have  running  water 
wiUiin  reach  of  their  roots.  liiere  is  no  situation,"  be  adds,  *'  too  high,  or 
too  coid,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  haa  shelter ;  but  without  shdtar  it  never 
makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  he^t,  even  though  standing  in  a  gopd 
soiJ."  {Highlandt  ofScotland^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  Shelter,  and  a  dry  good 
soil  within  reach  of  water,  are,  then,  essential  for  tbe  prosperity  of  the  asb. 
The  most  proper  station  for  tbe  ash,  according  to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  the 
grove.  Marsnall  recommends  theash  to  be  planted  altemately  with  the  oak ; 
because,  as  the  ash  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  surface,  and  the  oak  fVom 
the  subsoil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  iully  and  profitably  occupied.  As  the 
value  of  the  timber  depends  on  the  closeness  and  cleanness  of  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ash  ought  to  be  planted  eitber  along  with 
its  own  species,  or  with  other  trees,  so  as  to  draw  it  up  with  a  straight  dean 
stem. 

Propaga^on  and  Cttltwre.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  and 
the  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  species.  The  seeds  (which  are 
included  in  what  are  commonly  cailed  kevs,  but  .botanically  saroaras,)  are 
generally  ripe  in  October ;  when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  tcdcen  to  the 
rotting-ground,  where  they  should  be  mixed  with  ligjiit  sandy  earth,  and  laid 
in  a  heap  of  a  flat  form,  not  more  than  10  in.  thick,  in  order  to  prevent  tbem 
firom  heating.  Here  they  should  be  tumed  over  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  winter ;  and  in  Febmary  they  may  be  removed,  freed  from  the  sand 
by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  middhng  soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of 
the  soil,  Sang  observes,  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken 
by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  drawn  up  too  slender.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at  tne  distance 
of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soiL  The 
plants  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  In  timber  or  copse-wood  plantations,  no  management 
pecufiar  to  this  tree  requires  to  be  described. 

AcddenU^  Diseases,  Insects,  ^c.  When  the  ash  stands  alone,  its  far 
extended  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  ofT  by  high  winds ;  but,  except 
on  unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  other  diseases.  Being 
late  in  leafing,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the 
species  of  ^os^ceas,  which  come  earlv  into  leaf ;  ai  least,  this  is  the  case  in 
Britain :  but,  in  France,  it  is  objected  to  the  ash,  that 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  flies ; 
and  also  by  bees,  ants,  and  birds,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer.  ''  If  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  the  embellishment  of  forests,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  arttcle  i^xinus  in  the  Nouoeau  Du  Hamel, 
**  we  might  almost  say  that  she  had  fiiiled  in  her  end,  or 
had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in  destining  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  O&nUiaris 
vesicatdria  Auct,  (Jig,  1047.),  a  beetle  of  a  beautiflil 
golden  ^een,  with  black  antennse,  which  devours  them 
with  avidity.  The  ash  tree  is  no  sooner  covered  with 
leaves,  than  these  are  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantbarides,  or  Spanish 
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flies,  that  the  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  have  a  dismal  appear- 
aoce ;  and,  though  the  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  please  the  eye  by 
its  eiegant  form,  and  its  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  spreads  abroad 
a  smeU  which  is  so  disagreeable,  that  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  ex- 
cluded  from  our  forests,  where  the  flowering  ash,  and  some  of  the  American 
species,  are  alone  introduced."  (N.  Du  Ham,y  vol.  iv.  p.  58.)  M.  Pirolle, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Bon  Jardinier^  mentions  that,  even  when 
the  cantharides  are  dead  on  the  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  trees  without  inhaling.  The  partides  of  this  powder, 
being  parts  of  those  flies  that  cause  the  blistering  of  the  skin  when  a 
blister  plaster  is  applied,are,  of  course,  dangerous  to  persons  who  inhale  them  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  ash  trees  are  never  planted  near  villages  in  France.  Gilea 
Munby,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Magaxme  of  Natural  Hittory^  vol.  ix.  p.  1 19., 
states  that  he  saw  an  ash  tree  overhanging  the  road  near  Dijon,  so  crowded  with 
the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  that  the  excrement  of  the  insects  literally  blackened 
the  ground.  On  passing  underneath  the  tree,  he  felt  his  face  as  if  bitten  by 
gnats,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  smell,  which  extends,  he  says, 
20  or  30  yards  from  the  tree,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
insects  are  collected,  and  sold  at  6«.  per  pound  when  dried.  Fortunately, 
these  insects  are  not  numerous  in  Engiand.  In  France  they  appear  about 
midsummer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
they  feed.  In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantha- 
rides  abound  on  the  Lonlcera  tat&rica,  and  are  collected 
from  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
The  jD6rcus  paralleloplpedus  ( fig.  635.  in  p.  886.)  and 
the  Sinodendron  cvlindricum  (^.  1048.;  in  whicb  a  is  xoaa 

the  female,  and  b  the  male),  especially  in  the  larva  state, 
live  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  as  weli  as  in  that  of 
most  other  trees.  (See  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazme  ofNatural 
Hutori/,vo\.  vi.  p.  327.)  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when 
woodpeckers  are  seen  tapping  those  trees,  they  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  as  these  btfds  never  attempt  to  make  holes  in  this  tree  till  it 
is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  timber  of  the  ashy  Michaux  observes,  is  subject  to 
be  worm-eaten,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  rardy  employed  in  building  houses. 

StatiMtics.  Recorded  Ath  Trees  in  Enf^and,  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  asta,  with  a  trunk  8  ft  in  diametcr, 
which  was  valued  at  2fiL  EvelTn  speaka  of  diveri  trees,  '*  iately  soid  in  Ewex,  in  length  152  fl." 
Mose»  Cook  mention*  one  at  Cashiobury,  with  a  clean  stem  58  ft  high,  and  2  ft  in  diameter,  half 
way  from  the  ground.  The  great  ash  at  Woburn  Abbey,  standa  in  a  row  of  those  trees,  in  the  uark, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  twm  the  mansion ;  and,  as  Strutt  obserres,  "  is  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  the  siie  which  this  tree  will  attain  in  favourable  situations.  It  is  90  ft  high  honx.  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  its  branches  ;  and  the  stem  alone  is  28  ft  It  is  23  ft  6  in.  in  circumference  on  the  ground, 
20  fl.  at  1  ft,  and  15  ft  S  in.  at  S  ft.  fVora  the  ground.  The  circumference  of  iu  branches  is  113  (i. 
in  diameter ;  and  the  measurabie  timber  in  the  body  of  the  tree  is  343  ft ;  and  in  tbe  arms  and 
branches,  one  of  which  is  9ft  in  circumference,  529  ft  ;    making  altogether  872  ft  of  timber.** 

iStrutt*a  SvtiM,  Svoed.,  p.  79.)  (See  Sutistics  of  existing  Trees.)  Mitchel  savs,  there  are  ash  trees  in 
llenheim  Park,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hagley  Park,  Worcestershire,  100  ft  hiKh  ;  at  Fawsley,  in  North 
Hampshire,  fkt)m  80  ft  to  100  ft  high,  and  14  tt  in  circumferenca  In  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire.  100  ft 
high,  and  12ft.  incircumference:  and  at  Longleat,  in  Wlltshire,  there  are  many  trees  wiih  clear 
stems  of  50  ft.  and  trom  9  ft.  to  12  ft  in  circumference.  Tn  Whitaker's  History  <^  Craven,  published 
in  1805,  an  ash  is  mentioned  as  having  been  lately  felled  at  the  House  of  Broughton,  in  Craven, 
which  contained  500  cubic  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold  for  45/.  ( IVMit.  Craven.,  p.  80.)  A  curious  ash, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall  at  Saltwood  Castle,  near  Hythe,  is  described  in  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xii. 

Recorded  Ash  Treea  in  ScoUamt.  The  great  ash  at  Carnoch,  in  Stirlingshire,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  which,  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  *'  we  have  had  an  opportunily  of  seeing 
and  admiring,"  measured,  in  1825,  according  to  Strutfs  Sjflva  (Svoed,  pi  150.),  90  It  high,  31  ft  In 
girt  ac  the  ground ;  and,  at  the  hetght  of  10  ft.,  it  divides  into  three  lai^ e  limbs,  each  of  which  is  10  ft. 
In  circumference.  The  solid  contents  of  the  tree  are  679  cubic  feet  It  was  planted  about  the  year 
1596,  by  Sir  Thomas  Nicokon,  the  lord  advocate  of  James  VI.  There  is  a  beautifUI  cngraving  of  it 
in  Strutrs  S^loa  Britannica.  Mr.  Strutfj  drawing  of  this  tree  was  made  in  1825,  at  whtch  time,  he 
says,  it  was  m  **  fuU  vigour  and  beauty,  combining  airy  grare  in  the  lightness  of  its  foliage  and  the 
playfUl  ramifications  of  its  smaller  branches,  with  solidity  and  strength  in  its  silvery  stem  and  prin. 
cipal  anns."  (SuiM,  p.  151.)  This  trceL  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  informs  us,  is  now  (Aug.  20. 
1^6)  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  At  Earls. 
mill,  near  Damawa  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  m  Morayshire,  there  is  an  ash  which 
girts  above  17  ft,  at  Sft  from  the  ground.  **There  is  a  snaall  hole  at  the  root  of  it,  large  cnough 
to  admlt  one  man  at  a  time ;  and.  on  creeping  Into  it,  the  cavity  is  found  to  be  so  great  as  to 
allow  three  people  to  stand  upright  in  it  at  the  same  moment  The  interior  has  been  in  this 
stateduring  thememory  oftheoldest  persons;  and  yet  until  an  accident  in  July,  1824,  nothing 
could  be  more  grand  than  its  bead,  which  was  formed  of  three  enormous  limbs,  variously  sub- 
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,         ..        wr.l7»t,M  .         _     .... 
__ . .      ,  .  .  Tbt  praprletor  hat  fltUd  up  «  nwm  \a  tlifl  liuMr  af  iU  w\' 

mniljtlM  «indowi.  The  dLainetfl  of  the  room  li  Sft.  5ln.,  ■iHl  iu  toot  ii  nnr  Hft.  Ln  biiBbL 
StrT.  D.  LuHleT  iDftiniu  lu  tfaU  IB  people  cui  dlne  In  Ihli  tne>  that,  tliouth  dear«l  u  Ihe 
bwt,  tt  IItc*  in  the  bvt.  end  ftinu  ■  greit  deel  oT  new  irood)  ud  tlul  tbe  tnink.  wliicli  ii  ■ 
TM  BUH,  li  eoTeied  iitlh  fMi  Tlgoroiu  bnBcbei,  (£aiift>*i  aaptm,  toI.  L  p.  Wfi.)  A  ^  rmrdi  (tgo 
Ceailbrd  Cuile.ln  RoxburtluMn,  tbere  Ua  Tmenble  uh  tnc,  ■blch  nn—irw  In  drr umltfmc», 
■I  the  baie,  S7  R.  8  In.  An  ub  niar  tb*  churcb  oT  Idriutit,  In  Ptrththint  mcuuTTd,  u  4  K.  fnntt 
tbe  tround.  hi  1770,  lEfL  Tbe  Hnie  tree.  meeuireain  ducb,  181«,  *u  ftniBd  tn  be,  u  brsut 
hl(h,  Slft.e)n.  In  OrcuBegrcaca.  («>«.)    An  Hh  U  HewboltJe,  la  lIld.Lotblu,  n4Dd)at  ~i 

( IValtrr'1  Euai;  p.  «.>    An  nih  In  Ihe  liliind  of  L«h  Leren,  in  "■'-"■'—  ■-  '—-—•—  .-~:' 


■'^nvAbeldefn, 

ioii.  iiii.  An  ub  tnc  al  Wfiiitm  CuUf,  In  Fltohire,  groiilni  ibout  iIni  iiirdi  rratn  Ibe  don  at 
tbeCulle,iEcuuied,Dii  thol^of  Mircti,  lSlS,SSft.  bole;  indln  circiinfcTencc,  it4n.fbmhe 
tinind,  IG  ft.  3  bi.  At  Biel,  jn  Eut  Lotbtim,  ne«  tbe  Bul  BHdn,  nn  ufi  ob  wu  In  lirt,  M 
b<iuthel|ht.Ju)Ta.  1S19,  lift.4tn.ln  drcumATeim  Anubu  Whillii^uDe,ln  (^Lolh^, 
wulntln.lB>8l9,l!ft.<«in.  (Sov-t  NiM,ti.547.)  An  uh u  VUr, in  Btlk^I^inL mcuuiTd, at  ibt 
■urtew  oT  tbc  iround,  ISft.  91n.ln  cireunil>rH>cr.  (^AMU»  Jby.,  pi SS4.)  Thc  OUumii  uh 
treeU  CutleHunUeT.  In  PerthcfalT^mcuurcdbiclrcuDiAireBce.Uthcgnnnid.T^ft. ;  uid,ftt  jiTUd 
hlgh.lTn.  (3Ul..linniiWSciK,TaLili.  p.ie7.)    AtlheilTerorBUckbuni.lnlheFWiiihafCulla. 


p.7a|    An  uh  it  Hiditntb,  In  thr  puiib  dT  BItu,  meuund,  u  ttae  rtiund,  WR.  {Ibid., 
nlS)    An  uh  nru  DwkftHd.  In  Om  coudIt  of  Buff.  ciUlnl  SL  JiJiii-i  TVec,  meuum 
iift.  S(ln.  (nt*.  TDl.  tUL  p.  36.1 
lba«M.li*  TyMiin/retfTi^     Arthuryoung.  In  hii />ii*  Tbvr.mentioniuh  treci  oTTl 

I  wu  11  ft.  rounil,  wlth  ■  clcu-  Inink  of  30  R.,  imd  ■mi  eilendlni  dcvVt  90  ft.  d 
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•Ide    At  DonlreY,  Detr  Cton  Caatie,  in  tbe  oountj  oT  Oalway,  wai  an  aab  that.  at  4ft.  fhnn  the 

Kund,  meacured  4l8  ft.  In  circumference,  and  at  6  n.  ftom  the  ground  it  meamred  33  ft.  The  tnink 
I  long  been  quite  hoUov,  a  little  •chool  having  been  kept  in  It.  Near  Kennity  Church,  in  King'« 
CounU,  ia  an  aah  with  a  trunk  21ft.  10  in.  round,  and  17  ft.  high,  before  any  branches  proceed  flt>m 
it  Tne  branchea  are  of  enormous  aiie.  When  a  ftineral  of  the  lower  claM  panea  by  tnis  iree,  they 
Ut  the  corpae  down  for  a  few  minutet,  aay  a  prayer,  and  then  throw  a  itone  to  increaae  the  heap, 
wfaich  haf ^oeen  for  many  yean  aocumulatlng  round  the  root. 

JEjnstmg  A$h  TVeeSf  as  mdicated  hy  the  Retum  Papers  sent  to  the  Arboretum 

Britannicum. 

FHLtimu  exc^lsior  i»  tke  Eimbron»  qf  Lomdan,  At  Mount  OroTe,  Hampttead,  there  ia  a  tiee  85  ft. 
hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  75  tL  Therc  are  large  common  a«h 
treet  at  Fulham,  where  the  tree  attaina  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  10  yeart,  and  70  ft.  in  60  yeara. 

Frdrtew  eac&sior  Soutk  of  LoHdon.  In  Devonahire,  at  Ktllerton,  150  yean  phmted,  and  78  ft. 
hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk4ft.  3ia,  and  that  of  the  head  65  ft.,  in  loam  on  clay.  In  Doneu 
•hlre,  in  Melbury  Park,  200  yeir*  planted,  aod  90ft.  high.  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.  1  in.,  and  of 
the  head  66  ft.,  in  aandy  loam  on  looae  gravel.  In  Hampanire,  at  Alresford,  81  yean  planted,  and 
64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  1  in..  and  of  tbe  hcad  60  fL,  in  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  ex. 
poaed  situation.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  ISO  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6ft.  8  in.  in  dUmeter,  ftraight, 
and  without  a  branch  for  a  gieat  h^ht  in  Somenetthlre,  at  Nettlecombe,  90  yean  pUnted,  and 
60  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  7  In.,  and  of  the  hend  18  ft.  6  in.  In  WUtshire,  at  Warriour 
Caatle,  60  yean  planted.  and  70  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  la,  and  of  the  heftd  48  ft. 

Frdxmiif  exceMor  Nortk  (^LondoH.  In  Bedfordahire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  large  ash  roen. 
tioned  above,  which,  on  Augtuit  la  1836,  His  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Bedfbrd  informs  us,  was  exactlv  in 
the  lame  sUte  in  wbich  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  In  Denbighshire,  at  LUnbede  Hall, 
45  yean  pUnted,  and  65  ft.  high ;  and  50  yean  pUnted,  and  75  ft.  hlgh.  In  Derbyshire,  at  St  Helen's, 
a  tree  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  ftt>m  the  ground,  and  4  ft  10  in.  in  diameter,  at  18  ft. 
flrom  the  ground.  1n  Oloucestershire,  at  Doddington.  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  93  ft.,  In  deep  sand  on  a  drv  subioil.  In  Herefordsbire.  at  Moccas  Court,  an  ash  growing 
on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely  Urge  rood,  running  on  tne  surfkce  of  the  ground  ror  50  ft. 
and  upwards  down  tne  steep  side  of  the  dingl&  has  a  clear  trunk  of  SOft..  which,  at  15  ft.  ftom  the 

Ciund,  is  7  ft.  in  diameter;  the  oontents  of  this  trnnk,  and  of  3  Urge  limbs,  make  1003  ft.  In 
icestershire,  at  Donlngton  Park,  trees  from  80  to  100  yean  planted  are  firom  90ft.  to  100  ft.  hlgh, 
with  trunks  6  ft.  in  djameter ;  at  whatton  House,  there  is  a  very  old  tree,  50  ft.  bigh,  with  a  trunk 
^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  88ft.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Cranford,  near  Ket-' 
teiing,  on  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Slr  Oeorge  Robinson,  a  superb  tree,  with  a  fine  branchy  head.  In 
NortnumberUnd,  at  Woolsington,  100  yean  pUnted,  and  70  ft.  high ;  at  Hartburn.  173  yean  planted, 
and  60  ft.  high,  tne  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  near  Morpetn,  at  Cowpen, 
the  wceplnc  trees  mentioncd  p.  1S14.  as  60  ft.  hUh.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  Tew  Fsrk,  a  tree  U  98  ft. 
high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  S  in..  and  of  the  head  {f7  ft.  On  the  same  ettates  there  are  ash 
trees,  which  In  15  vears  have  attained  tne  helght  of  40  ft.,  with  trunks  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diam.  at  the 
ground.  and  10  in.  in  diam.  at  6  ft.  in  hdght  In  Pembrokeshlre,  at  Oolden  Orove,  70  vean  pUnted, 
and  90  ft.  hlgh.  1n  Suilblk,  at  Finborougn  Hall,70  yean  pUnted,  and  70  ft.  high.  In  Warwlckshire, 
at  Mantoke  Castle,  near  CoIeshlU,  a  tree  wlth  a  ciear  trunk  upwards  of  50ft.  before  it  branches  oui, 
presenting  nearly  tbe  same  diameter  throuahout,  a  remarkably  flne  q^eclmen. 

FrdHitut  e*c4Ulor  to  the  Envinme  qf  Edbtburgk.  At  Woodhouselee^  80  ft.  high ;  at  Hopetoun 
Houae,70ft.  high. 

Frdskuu  excettior  SotOk  qf  Edinbtirgh,  In  Aynhlre,  at  Kilkerran,  30  yean  pUnted,  and  60  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  the  head  75ft. ;  at  Kilhenxie,  75  ft.  bigh,  the  dUmeter 
of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  1n  Kircudbrighuhire,  at  St  Mary*s  Isle,  80  ft.  hlgh,  the  dU 
ameter  of  the  trunk  44  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

Frdximu  excilstor  Nortk  of  EdMmrgk.  In  Banflihire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  88  ft.  hlgh,  the  dlameter 
of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  90  ft.  high.  In  Forlknhir^ 
at  Monboddo,  140  yean  planted,  and  70  ft.  high.  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  4  in. ;  at  Benvie,  on 
the  estate  of  Gray,  an  asb  oontaining  465  cubic  feet  of  timber,  ezdusive  of  Uie  branches  that  are 
under  1  ft.  in  circumference ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  108  ycan  planted,  and  75  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire, 
at  Tkymouth,  160  yean  planted,  and  60  ft.  high ;  and  SOO  yean  |rianted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Rossahire, 
at  Brahan  Castle.  85  ft.  hlgh,  tbe  diatneter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  93  ft.  In  Sutherlandshlre,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  180  yean  planted,  and  76  ft.  high,  the 
dUmeter  of  thc  trunk  Sft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft. ;  another  tree,  108  yean  pUnted,  and  57 ft 
high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  162  ft.  In.StlrIingsblre,  at  Callander  Park, 
70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.4ft.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.,  on  gravel ;  In  Banoockbum  Wood, 
70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  head  78ft. :  at  Blalr  Drummond,  180  yeare 
planted,  and  88  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trank  4ft.  4  in..  and  of  the  head  56  ft. ;  at  Sanchie,  90 
yesn  pUnted,  and  1 16  tt  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trank  8  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft. 

FrddrinaM  etcihior  in  Iretamd.  At  Cypress  Orove,  50  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trank  8  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  70  ft.  In  Munster,  at  Gastle  Freke,  near  Cork,  65  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk 
5ft.,  and  of  the  head  35 ft.,  in  aecUlmed  bog  on  day.  In  Leinster,  at  Kilkenny,  60  yean  planled, 
and65ft.  high.  In  Down,  at  Moira,eOft.high,thedUmeter  of  tbetrank6ft.,  andof  thehead90ft. 
At  Ballyleady,  60  yean  planted,  and  56  ft.  high.  In  Oalway.  at  Cool,  57  ft.  higb.  In  Fermanagh,  at 
Enniskillen,  an  old  tree,  wlth  a  trank  ISft.  Tn  diameter  at  Sft.  ftom  the  ground,  on  transition  ilme. 
•tone.  In  Longford,  at  Pakenham,  85  yean  pUnted,  with  a  trank  Sft.  5  in.  in  dlameter,  and  dear  of 
branches  to  the  hdght  of  13  ft. :  it  stands  in  drained  bog,  wbich  U  ftom  18  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  depth.  In 
Tyrone,  at  Baron*s  Couit,  80  yean  pUnted,  and  50  ft.  hieb.  In  Sliso,  at  Hackree  Castle,  96  ft.  high, 
thediameter  of  thetrank  4ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head54ft.  In  Limerick,  at  Adare.  is  a  tree  or 
unknown  age,  under  which  tbe  flunlly  treasure  cX  the  Earl  of  Dunraven's  anceston  lay  concealed 
during  the  troubles  of  1688. 

Fraiinmt  exdleior  in  Pdreign  Conntriee.  In  Fhmc^  in  Parls,  at  the  Jardin  des  PUntes,  60  yean 
pUnted,  and  56  ft.  high ;  at  Nantei,  in  the  nunery  or  M.  De  Nerri^res.  80  yean  pUnted,  and  60  ft. 
high.  In  Pruasla,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  SoudL  40  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  1n  Sweden,  In  the 
Botanic  Oarden  at  Lund,  70 ft.  hlgh.  In  lUly,  at  Monsa,  40  ycan  pUnted,  and  60  ft.  high.  In 
RuasU,  In  the  Goverament  Oarden  at  Odessa,  1 1  yean  pUntcd,  and  83  ft  bigb. 

Stalittlct  qf  Frdxinut  escdlrior  pimbUa,  In  the  environs  of  London  there  are  many  fine  spedmens 
of  this  tree,  generally  fttmi  15ft.  to  85ft.  high,  wlth  branches  drooping  to  the  ground,  and  covering  a 
spaee  of  from  80  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  dUmeter,  or  npwarda.  One  of  the  Urgest  is  in  tne  Leyton  Nunery.  In 
tne  gardens  of  lome  Ureras  and  pubilG>houses  there  are  also  Urge  spedroens ;  one  in  tnmi  of  the 
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MflKiiritnulTn.lrcnUlcgTOIlHl,  0*»  U  HIU.  Ull  1«  U , .  -  ^ .  -, 

SIA.  wtdc.  (Gvd  M^..  •aTi.  psi,!    Al  Vork  HauH,  TwLckmliiiii,  picrt  ia  ■  wirpiB(  uk. 

II  ft.    IB  DoncblilH.  u  Milburr  Pirk,  Umc  ■  ■  tnc,  MrwpluitHliUdmL  talfh,  Uw  tnnik 

lft.lla.lDd<ukMR,inil  Uii  badisn.    ln  SanwntuhlR,  u  ffiiiliHi  Hbuh,  tlm  ii  ■  Ina,  SD 

npUnud,  whlchlilSlt  hltb,  Ifat  dluntur  i>rthctniiik  IR.,uidof  thcbcitJlSft.  In  WllWdnv 


Commerciai  Sialittict.  Plants,  in  the  neighbourfaood  o(  London,  are,  S  yeara' 
■eeillinga,  3t.  pez  1000  :  traDBpIanted  plants,  I  h.  or  more  in  haght,  lOi. 
pcr  1000;  8ft.1ligh,20(.;  andSft.  high,  40(.:  and  tbevarietiesare,ingenaal, 
from  li.  6d.  to  2>.  &f.  each.  At  BoJlwyller,  the  varieties  of  the  cainmoo  asfa 
ere  froni  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  &  centa  each  ;  and  at  New  York  they  are  60 

T  8.  F.  (m.)  uETBitOPHV^LLA  yahl.    Tbe  Tarious-leaved  Aah. 

lilmiflaakm.    Vihl  Eduu.,  1.>S3.:  Dont  HDL,4.  pM. 

(nuofwi  F.  liBiIil^cifMl*  WUId.  V,  «.  p.  lUM.,  LuM.  (M..  cd.  183G.  BrrL  SMm,  p.  lU 
L  3.  t  3.,  AhM  Eu.  AA,  I.  MTG. ;  F.  moooplif  ill  Daf.  Art.,  I.  p.  I<K  i  P.  (inpUcUWIa  Hvl.  i 
/*.  eutlrior  ^  diTtrdHilii  AM.:  F.  nciliioi  tu-.  ■  Loh.  DkI.,  i.p,»k.i  /!  «uiliior  ^  bclcn. 
ptiflU  Stc  ;  F.  InupKMi^uiddlTCI^rtllu  Hort 

' ^ :    ^ri.  BHua.,p  1!L  L3.  tS.  i  En|.  Bot.,tMTG.l  OUTJIf.  lOSO,  ;  Uld  thc  plUcaftllia 


DiMtmctae  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  aimple  or  trifoliate,  dentately  Berrated.  Samara 
oblongJanceolate,  1  in.  long,  obtuse  aad  etnaigiiuite  at  the  apei.  LeaTci 
uaually  timple,  but  sometimea 
with  3  or  5  leaflets,  3—4  in. 
long,  ovate,  subcordate,  or  acu- 
ininBte  at  the  hase  and  apex. 
Branches  dotted.  Buda  black, 
Perhap»  only  a  variety  of  F.  ex- 
cflaior.  (ZJon'f  JWiff.,  iv.  p.54,) 
A  tree,  fromSOft.  to40ft.high, 
Bowering  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  B  native  of  Europe;  in  Eng- 
Jand,  in  woodg.  There  u  a  tree 
of  this  variety  at  Syon,  61  ft. 
high;  onein  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanicOHrden,34ft.high;  andone 
in  Higgins's  Nunery,  TipperRry, 
which,  25  yearsplanted,  is  40  R. 
high.  Some  botanists  conaider 
thu  kmd  of  asfa  ai  a  speciea;  but 
Sir  Thoinas  Dick  Lauder  statea 
tbat  Hr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Edinburgb 

by  the  tree  in  that  gerden,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  pfinted  by 
Sutherland,  and  founJ  that  the  plants  had  pinnsted  lcnves ;  and  Mr.  SiO' 
ning,  garden  inspector  of  Poppilsdorf,  near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  the 
common  ash,  which  he  gathered  in  a  distant  Forcst,  many  of  which  came 
up  with  simple  leave«.  Nearlv  1000  of  these  plants  were  transplanted,  and 
left  to  become  trees;  when  they  were  about  8ft.  high,  above  80  of  them 
were  obeerved  to  have  siniple  leaves,  and  olmoet  as  many  to  have  only  3 
leaflets;  thougfa  occaaionairy  tbey  showed  agreater  Dumber.  (AUgcmeai: 
Gnrlen  Zrilung,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  number  of 
diSercnt  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  variety  of  asfa,  bv  diflerent 
botanists;  and  instructive  to  remark  that  the  mfyoiity  of  them  have  con- 
.!i._.i-.  .    i:..-  ■__      .iri        .    .|[  a  very  obviously  dlstine 

>  many  nBines,  wbat  inay  we  not 


sidered  it  a  distinct  species.     When  such  a  very  obviouBly  distinct  variety 
as   this   has  received  from   botanists  ao  many  nBinea,  wbat 


cxpect  in  the  case  of  obscure  varieties  ? 
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■  F.  (e.)k.iBanegdta(JSg.  J05].),IAe  ixiriegatcdTarioia-leaved  Aih,wfa 
discOTefed,  in  1830,  in 
the  grounds  of  Csptoin 
Moore  of  Bglaiitin«, 
near  Hillsboroiuta,  in 
the  county  of  Down, 
inlreland.  TheTBrie- 
gotion  eppeared  in  suid< 
mer,  on  the  point  of  one 
of  the  shoots  of  a  tree 
of  15  yean'  growth  ; 
and  CE^taln  Moore 
mHrked  il,  and  hftd  thc 
portion  of  shoot  which  i 
ahowed  the  voriegated^ 
leaTci  token  off,  and 
grafted  the  following 
spring.      The  porent 

shown  the  slightest 
tendency  to  variega- 
tion,  but   the  grafted 

ptants  continue  true.  Thehabitofthiskindof  arii,  weareinformed, 
is  much  more  that  of  a  shnib  than  of  a  tree;  and  a  number  of 
plants  of  it  have  been  propegated  bj'  Mr.  Davis  of  the  ^le'B  Orove 
Nursery,  who  sells  them  at  one  giiinea  each.  It  is  also  in  the  Toot- 
ing  Nureery.  The  circumstance  of  the  parent  plant  having  nerer 
shown  any  symptoms  of  «-ariegationB  since  I B30,  while  all  the  scions 
taken  from  the  variegated  shoot  h&ve  continued  varic^ted,  shows 
the  great  importance  of  taking  adrantage  of  every  aport,  or  deviation 
(rom  the  usual  fonn  in  trees,  when  the  object  is  to  increase  tbe 
number  of  varieties. 
%  S.  F.  (b.)  akgvstifo^a  Btaih.    The  narrow-leaved  Aah. 

/dan^UoaND».    Biub.  HM.,  1.  pt.  i.p.  ITT.i  Vahl  bum.,  1.  p. » {  WHU.  Bp.,  ^  p.  IH». ;  Din'i 
^/miimc,    F.  nllciniHl  Bari. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely  denticulated,  in  3 — i 
pairs,  from  1}  in.  to  2  in.  )on^  lanceolete.  Samaras  entire  at  the  apex  end 
acute,  obtuse  at  the  base.  Branchlels  green,  dotted  with  white.  Buds 
brown.  Peduncles  below  the  leaves,  solitaiy,  2  in.  long.  Flowers  naked. 
{Dtm'i  MHt.,  adapted,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  nBtive  of  spaiu,  flowering  in 
May.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  uearly  related  lo  O^mus  europn^;  but  by 
Vafll  to  F.  excelsior.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Uorticultural  Society's 
Oarden,  which,  in  1835,  was  13ft.  high,  aiW  beiug  lOyears  planted;  and 
from  ezamining  which  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  ttiis  variety  belongs  to  F^ 
eicel^or. 

Other  Sortt  of  Ihe  common  Earopeait  AmH,  treated  by  botanists  bs  ^)edes, 

might  have  been  added  lo  the  above,  but  it  is  difficult  to  kuow  where  to  stop. 

Were  it  not  for  Ihe  respect  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pay  lo  the  opinions 

of  wbat  are  considered  eatablished  authorities,  we  should  liare  marked  all  tfae 

kinds  in  this,  and  the  fotlowing  sectian,  as  varietieB  of  F.  eic^sior. 

B.  Leajiet*  tmail,  imeoth  or  limingabove.     Ifatinet  ofihe  Se)n(A  of  Europe, 

the  NortkofAfTica,orthe  IVatofAiia. 

S  4.  F.  (e.)  PARviPoYiA  miid.     The  amaU-Ieaved  Ash. 

.,  p.  9.  No.  S.  -.  Daa-t  Mlll.,  i.  n  S4. 
i«jr.lb.iaa.iU>dUte|)latoiDVol.  VIL  : 
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PART  III. 


Spec.  Char^  ^c.    Leaflets  5 — 7  fMdrs,  sessile,  roundish 
ovate  aiid  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  quite  entire 
at  the  base,  but  sharply  serrated  at  the  apex,  mu- 
cronate.    Flowers  naked.    Branches   purplisb,  tri- 
gonal  at  the  top.    (Don*g  MU/.,  iv.  p.  54.)    A  tree, 
from  30  ft.  to  40  tt.  hieh,  a  nadve  of  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
In  the  environs  of  London,  at  aam  House,  tbere  is 
a  tree  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trimk  2  ft. 
6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.     In  the  Horticultural 
8ociety's  Oarden,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddige8*s,  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree ; 
some  of  them  having  leaflets  aimost  as  long  as  those 
of  the  common  asb.     In  other  places,  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  nurserv  lines  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  there 
are  plants,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  have  roundish 
leaflets,  and  others  lon^  ones ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  doubt  that  this  kind  is  oniy  a  varieQr  of  JP*  exc^lsior. 

t  5.  F,  (e.  p.)  arob^ntba  Loii.    The  sHyery-lcavcd  Ash. 

Jdad^flcatkm.    Lolt.  F1.  Oall.,  fl07. ;  DoQ*t  Ifin.,  4.  |h  51 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  with  usually  3  pairs  of  rather  ooriaceoua,  elliptic, 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate,  bluntlv  toottied  leaflets,  on  short  petiolules. 
Leaves  silvery  grey.  (Don*s  MUl.j  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree,  a  nadve  of  Corsica, 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  Introduced  in  1835,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
Ma^.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Ix>ddiges.  Thb 
vanety  must  not  be  confounded  with  F.  e.  fdliis  arg^nteis,  which  is  merely 
a  variegation  of  the  common  ash  (i**.  excdlsior). 

5  6.  F.  (e.  p.)  oxyca'rpa  WUld.    The  sharp-firuited  Ash. 

JdetU^eatkm.    Witld.  ^,  4.  p.  1100. ;  DoD*s  WJH.  4  p.  S5. 
S^notwmtt.     F,  oxyphf  lla  Bteb.  FL  Taur.,  S.  p.  46a  j  F.  O^rntu 

PaU.  Jtm.  Taur. 
Eagravimg.    Out  Jlg.  lOBS. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.     Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  almost  ses- 

siie,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous. 

Flowers  naked.    Samara  lanceolate,  attenuated 

at  both  ends,  roucronate.  Branchlets  green,  with 

white  dots.     Buds  brown.    {Don*t  Mill.,  iv. 

p.  55.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  Caucasus.     Intro- 

duced  in  1815,  and  flowering  in  May.    There 

are  plants  of  this  very  distinct  kind  of  ash  in 

the  garden  of  the    Horticultural  Sodety,  and 

in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.    Of  all 

the  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  ash,  this  ap- 

pears  to  us  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  except, 

nowever,  the  pendulous  variety  of  F.  /entisci- 
*  folia.    The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green, 

and  are  produced  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 

branches. 

5  7.  F.  (b.)  pa^llida  Bosc.    The  pBle-barked  Ash. 

JdemiifieatknL    Jkme  ex  Spreof.  Syit*  I.  p^  96. ;  Dod*i  Hill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate,  toothed  leaflets.  Branches  yellow.  {Don^t  MiU.,  adapted.)  In 
t)on's  MUler  this  kind  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North  America ;  but  in 
the  Horticultural  8ociety'8  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddi^es,  the  plants  to  which  tbis  name  is  afiixed  obviously  beIon<r  to  F. 
excelsior.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in 
1834  (having  been  10  years  planted),  10  ft.  high. 
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1  e.  F.  UHTisciroYiA  Detf.    The  LentiBcusJeaTed  Ash. 

Iitnu^eofiim.    DhC  Cil.  Ha(t.PH.,p.SS.  i  WHM.  a|>.,n,1)0I. 

£«niaita«»    Pluk.   Pbjt.,  18!.  C  4.  i  aia  Jlg.  lOM,  j  ind  tbc  plita  aT  tbli  ipsdH  Id  sur  Uit 

Sprc,   Char.,  ^c.      Leaflets    petiolate,    ablong    and    lanceolBte, 
Bharply   aernited,  the  serraturei  macronate ;  1 — 5  pairt  ac- 
cording  toVahl;  6 — T  paira  Bccordinf  to  Willd.;  iin.  long, 
temiinal  one  aoiBller  ihan  the  lateraf  ones.     Branches   dark^ 
purple.     £ude    brown.      Flowera  Doked.    SamBra    nairow, 
gradualljwideDing  totheapejt.and  retuse  there.  {Doi^i  Miii., 
adBpted.)     A  tree,  a  native  ot  the  country  near  Aleppo.     In- 
troducetl  in  ITlO.andfloweringin  Mayand  June.    'Dielai^eat 
apectmen  near  London  u  at  Punera  Cross,  where  it  is  up- 
wards  of  50(1.  high ;  and  there  is  one  at   Syon   19ft.  high.l 
There  ia  also  a  tree   at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  45  yeara 
planied,  and   35  ft.  high;  and  oue  Bt  Weat  Dean,  in  Siiasex, 
10  yeara  planted,  and  Sl  ft.  bigh.     In  France,etree  in  the  park  at  Clair- 
TBiilt,  44  years  planted,  is  29  h.  high.    Flanta,  in  the  London  nurseriea,  are 
commonly  propagated  by  grafting;  bnt  seeds  which  are  received  from  the 
north  of  France  come  tnie  to  their  kind. 


■^^■p 


I.  2  pindula  has  Bleiider  pendulous  branches,  and  forms  a  very  ele- 
ganttree.  It  wasintroducedin  IS33  from  the  FloetbeckNuTBeriM; 
and  tbere  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'i  Garden,  and 
the  BrboretuDi  of  Messrs.  Loddigea.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
most  besutiful  tree,  which,  wben  better  known,  will  become  very 
popular. 


From  cHrefuUyobBerTingBll  thealleged  ^cieaorAmericsiiaahiiitheHorti- 
cultural  Socicfy  s  Osrden,  and  ui  the  arboretum  of  Meaara.  Loddiges,  we  are 
convinced  they  areall  veristionBofoneand  thesBmespeciea.  Themostdiatinct 
oftheBe,  as  far  as  respects  the  leBTea,  appeara  to  be  F.  a.  pubdscens ;  and  as 
lar  BB  respects  the  shoots,  F.  a.  quadranguUta :  but  it  is  proper  to  remarlc, 
tbat,  BS  the  plantareferred  to  bs  DBTiog  been  eiamined  areBlI  of  Emall  size, 
and  Bome  of  them  miserafale  spedmena,  there  may  be  some  of  the  Tarieties 
much  more  distinct  tban  we  are  aware  of.  At  the  same  time  we  hold  it  a« 
aprinciple,thatB  diSerence,to  be  apecific.must  be  recognisable  in  the  exlerior 
appearance  of  tbe  plant,  ui  every  Etage  of  its  ege  and  growtfa,  and  at  erery 
seaaon  of  tbe  jear.  Seeds  of  aeverBl  aorta  of  American  asb  are  annually 
imported  from  America  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  perhaps  by  cther  London 
seetkmen,  and  Bold  at  li.  a  quart )  but,  bb  these  aeeda  are  generally  purcbased 
by  private  gentlemen  in  diatant  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  London 
nurserymen,  who  can  produce  saleable  plants  at  a  much  cheaj)er  rate  by 
buddii^  or  grafting,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obBerving  whether 
or  not  the  plants  are  true  to  the  specific  acscriptions,  If  they  did  come 
tolerably  true,  we  Bbould  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  leas  inclined  to  consider 
tfaem  varieties ;  since  the  seeds  of  varieties  of  fruit  treea,  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  omamentBl  shnibB  mucb  in  cultivation,  and  indeed  of  varieties  of  atlplants 
whatever,  always  come  up  more  or  less  true;  thou^  individuals  among  seed- 
tings  of  such  varieties  mBy  be  found  widely  varying  from  the  general  characler 
of  tbe  variety,  and  hence  bo  many  new  varieties  and  subvaricties.  Many 
tbousand  aeedlings  of  what  Cobbett  called  the  American  ash  (doubtless  F, 
americana  WUid.)  were  pnrchBsed  from  him  by  bis  admirers  in  dtSerent  parts 
of  England,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  possesEors  of  such  of  the  plants  as 
w  become  trees  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  might  setect  from  among 
"    "     t.     How  far  the  alteged  species  may  differ 


them  many  varieties  very  distincL 


18S8  ASBORKTUM    AND    PRUTICSTUH. 

in  tbe  Ibnn  of  thar  flowcra  uid  Iruit,  we  hsre  had  n      , , 

b«*ing  oalyhewdof  one  Anerican  ash  which  haa  ripened  seed  in 

□erer  hmTingseeD  the  ftowera  of  any  of  the  lons.      SuppoaiDg  all  the  nlleged 

ries  of  ^uncrican  aah  to  be  but  mietieB,  they  will  not  be  more  numeroiu 
the  varietiea  whicb  are,  or  might  be,  disdnguished,  of  the  common 
EuropAan  ash ;  and  not  half  »0  many  as  there  are  (tf  Qu^rcus  dm»,  Q.  /'lex, 
«nd  other  apedea  of  oak,  of  which  nobod}'  takes  aaj  notice,  because  they 
cannot  be  rndily  propagated  by  grBfling. 
>f  which  Seedi  mau  i 
:,  Biorr  parlicvlarly  Mt.  CharliBood. 
a  Willd.,  F.  acununkta  ChaHtBood'i  Cal.,  ed.  1835.  Ho.  9.,  and 
j(g.  1055. 

F.  (a.)pubiaamt  Welc.  F.  pub^Mxns  and  F.  tomentdM  Ckarltvoo^i  Cai^ 
ed.  1835.     No.  10.,  and  &.  1055.  in  p.  1834. 

P.(s.)>antiuci/^  Vohl.     No.  1 1.,  and;%.  1057.  in  p.  1235. 
F.  uSytglMSpjia  Um.    No.  13.,  andj^.  1062.  in  p.  1337. 
F.  (a.Scttn^raana  Lam.     No.  I4s  )"■  p.  1£37. 
P.  (a.)  efii^eTa  Michl.  No.  15.,  in  p.  1237. 

1  0.  F.  AMBRiCA^KA  Wm.    The  American  Aih. 

rAwWouiso.    WUkL  Sp.,  ^  |K  IIOS.  1  Wdiit.  N.  Ann',  8^1.  1  p. »  i  Lod4.  Cat.,  «d.  183S. 
tfmirimn.    F.  ■cnimlnlu  Lam.  DicL,  t  ^  ««.,   Dot-i  Mia.,  4.  p,  56.,  Fmik  rt.  Atn.  Sn(.,  l 

B  ».!  F.  dlnlor  MmU.  ;  whiU  Aih.  frcm  Aih.  Amrr. 
SwnMiii»    MUn.H.  ABB.  S^L.&tmiiiurjlf.lo&l^tuiltbeplaleiirihk  w»  U  iiiir  Ih> 

^}ec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblong,  scuminate,  sfaining  above,  quite 
entire,  ^aucout  beneath.   Flowen  calycuUte.  {Don'i  Miil.,  adapted.)    A 
tree,  a  natiTe  of  North  America,  fnim  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  wooda.    In- 
troduced  in  1723,  and  flowering  in  May. 
Varieiif. 

X  P,  a.  8  lat^olia  haa  broader  leaves  ihau  the  species.  The  plant  of  this 
'  variety  m  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden  waa,  in  1835,  after 
being  10  years  planted,  1 1  ft.  high. 

phy,    ^c. 

«mericitna  ia   l 

KaniD.„  

;  qualities  of  its 
wood;  and  the  most  remsrkBble  for 
the  rapidity  orita  growth,  and  for  the 
beautv  of  its  ToliaKe.  It  rises  with  a 
straignt  clean  truni,  oflen  undivided 
to  theheightofmorethan  40ft.  The 
leaves  are  12in.  or  14in.  long;  the 
leafleta  3in.  or  4in.  long;  and  thej 
are  bome  on  short  petiolules.  Early 
in  ^ring,  the  leafletH  are  covered  with 
a  ligbt  down,  which  gredually  disap- 
pears,  till,  at  the  approach  of  summer,  ■' 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light 
green  colour  above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath.     This  diSerence  in  the  colour 


of  the  surfacea  of  the  leaflets  i 


;  and  hence  it 
been  named  F.  dtscolor.  It  ia  called  | 
the  white  ash  from  the  colour  of  its  | 
bark.bywhichitiseasilydistinguiahed,  ~ 
in  America,  from  the  other  eorts  indi- 
senous  there.  In  Britain,  all  sorta  of 
n'om   fVixtnui  exc^tsior,  by  their  lifjhter 
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their  leaves.  The  species  or  variety  under  consideration  is  abundant  in  New 
Bninswick  and  Canada ;  and,  as  a  cold  ciimate  is  more  congenial  to  it  than  a 
warm  one,  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers  north  of  the  Hudson  River  than 
south  of  it.  Its  favourite  situations  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  or 
acclivities  of  swamps,  where  it  attains  the  heisht  of  80  fl.,  with  a  trunk  3  ft. 
in  diaroeter.  In  "  the  upper  part  of  New  I&mpshire,  it  is  always  accom- 
panied  by  the  white  elm  ( CTlmus  montana),  yellow  birch  (B6tu\a,  lutea), 
white  maple  (A^cer  eriodirpum),  hemlock  spruce  (A^biea  canad^sis),  and 
black  spruce  (ifbies  nigra) ;  and  in  New  Jersey  it  is  mingled  with  the  red 
maple  (A^cer  rubrum),  shell-bark  hickory  (Ckrya  dlba),  and  button-wood 
(Pmtanus  occidentdiis).  In  lar^e  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  reddish,  and  the 
sap-wood  is  white.  It  is  used,  m  America,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  in  Europe;  and  for  other  uses  peculiar 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  country.  The  wood  is  exported  to  Europe, 
and  espedally  to  England,  in  planks«  About  the  year  1826,  when  Cobbett 
became  a  nurseryman,  and  strongly  recommended  several  kinds  of  American 
trees,  several  plantations  were  formed^  in  different  parts  of  Engiand,  of  the 
white  afth  :  but  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  eiapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  compared  with  the  common  European  ash.  The  American  sorts 
of  ash,  it  is  observed  by  Descemet,  writing  at  Odessa,  have  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  prospering  in  soils  where  the  European  ash  will  languish.  They  are 
not,  he  says,  like  F.  exc^lsior,  subjectto  lose  their  ieaves  by  the  ravages 
of  tbe  insect  C&ntharis  vesicatdna  in  the  middle  of  sumnier,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  pianted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  Thev 
resist  the  buming  heats  of  summer  much  better  than  the  European  ash 
tree,  and  mmntain  a  deep  green  foliage  during  the  hottest  weather,  when 
that  of  the  common  ash  oecomes  paie,  and  very  frequently  withers  and  drops : 
in  short,  tHSk  American  ash  trees,  he  adds,  deserve  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated  in  forests,  in  lines  for  bordering  roads,  and  in  small  groups  in  parks  and 
oleasure-grounds.  (Tableau  Hisiorique,  &c,,  p.  39.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
iiondon,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  less  iiyured  by  the  spring  frosts ; 
nevertheless,  in  Surrey,  at  8t.  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a  tree,  36  years  planted, 
which  is  33  ft.  high ;  and  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,one,  22  years  planted, 
which  is  ]4ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Clairvault,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is 
30  ft.  high.  The  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  oociet/s  Garden, 
were,  in  1835,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U,  6d,  each,  and  of  seeds  4t.  per  quart ;  at 
Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

*  10.  F.  (a.)  pubb^scbns  Walt,    The  downy  Ash. 

Jdemtiflcaiitm.    Walt  FL  Car.,  y.  25i. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  p.  51. ;  i*unfa  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  ft;   Willd. 

Sa,  4.  pi  1109.  i  Don'i  MIIL,  4.  p.  6&  ,.   .      *, 

S.yiiMMM«f.    F.nim  Du  JM Harbk.^  cd.  Sl.toL  1.  p.  afl&;  ^.  toneiitbia  iifeAr.  K  Amur.  AyH,  3. 

pi  6&  ;  red  Aih,  black  Ash,  Jmer. 
EngrawiHgt,    Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  S.  1. 119. ;  and  our  /Ig.  1056L 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaflets  3— 4  pairs,  petiolate,  elliptic-ovate,  serrated,  downy 
or  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  branches.  Flowers  caly- 
culate.  Racemes  rather  compound.  Calyx  campanulate.  Samara  narrow- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  short  mucro  at  the  apex,  2  in.  long.  Staroens 
g— 3 — 4.  (I)<m*i  Miil.^  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  hi|h ;  introduced  in  181 1, 
and  flowering  in  May.  Though  Michaux  has  descnbed  the  leaflets  as  den- 
dcalated,  yet  in  his  figure,  of  which  Jig.  1056.  is  a  reduced  copy,  they  are 
perfectly  entire,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  living  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

y^arittiet. 

t  F.  (a.)  p.  2  longifoSa  Willd.  Sp.,  iv.  p.  1 103.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

{).  9.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  pennsylv&nica  Mmh. ;   has  the 
eaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuated,  somewhat  serrated. 
5  F.  (aSp.  3  httpjia  WiDd,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.,  has  the 
leafiets  ovate,  broad. 

4»!  2 
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i  F.  (a.)  p.  i  iubpMtoen»    Pm.  Ench^  ii.  p.  605.,   Pureh  FL    Amer. 
SepL  l.,p.9.;?F.wdbvm6i»B«tei  has  dieleafletspetiolatcdtipuo 
oblong,  iicumiiiate<l,  ahvplj  tcnattd,  dowoy  bcDectb;  comnKia 
petiolei  glabitHu. 
Deicriplion,  ^.     According  (o  Hichaiix, 

thii  tree  riie*  popendiculaHj  to  the  hei^t 

of  60ft.,  with  a  trunk   15  in.  or   16  io.  m 

diaineter.    The  length  ofthe  annual  shoott, 

and  rhe  ■paces  between  the  budB,  Bre  one 

hBlf  thoseof  P.americana;  andthetreeiaof 

Biaaller  Biie.and  Elower  growth.  Theleavea 

are  from  ISia.to  ISin.lans,  downj  on  the 

under  Burfece ;  and  on  inBulUed  treeB  thu 

down  becomes  red  oo  the  ujproach  of  an< 

nimn,  both  on  the  learea  and  ihootB  of  that  ^ 

Tear;  whence,  probably,  thenameof  redash. 

The  bark  of  the  tnink  i»  of  a  deep  brown, 

and  the  hcart-wood  of  a  br^ter  red  than 
'  that  of  the  white  ash.     Thu  tree  ii  most 

abundant  in  PennBylvBnia,  Haryland,  and 

Virginia;    where   it   prefera  Bwanips  and 

placea  Iret^ently  inundated,  or  liable  to  be 

coToed  witb  water  b;  copbuB  raina.     In 

theae  lituations,  it  it  accompanied  b;  the 

■hell-bark  hickory  (carya  &tbB),  bitter  nut 

hickory  (C^ya  amBrs),  swamp  white  oak 

fQu^rcuB   Pilnus  discolor),  red  meple  ^.4^cer  riibruin),  sweet  gum  (Liqtu- 

d&mbar   Styradflua),   and  tupelo  tree    (N^ssa   bicolor).      In   the  Uniud 

States,  the  wood  of  the  red  ash  is  apjilied  to  the  same  usei  as  thst  of  the 

white  BBb;  compared  witfa  whicfa,  tt  u  somewfaat  harder,  and  less  dastic, 

In  Britain,  it  can  onl;  be  couBidered  as  an  omamental  tree.    Tlie  ■pedmen 

in  the  Horticultura]  Socien^s  Garden  waa,  in    1834,   after  haring  been  10 

years  planted,  IQft.  high.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6d. 

each,and  of  seeds  4«.  per  <iuBrt;  at  BoUwjUer,  plaots  are  1  franceach;  and 

«t  New  YoA,  50  cents. 

I  11.  F.  (a.)  MMBUciFO^LiA  FoU.    11»:  Elder-lcared  Asfa. 

UnUinaabm.     Vahl  Enum.,  1.  n  M.j  WlUd.  te,  «  p.  10S3,  i  MuhL  Hw.  Ad.  Scnit  Bot^  S: 

p.  aeS.  :  Funh  FL  AmiT,  BciiL,  I.  p.  g.;  Dni'>  HIIL,  4.  p.  M. ;  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  ISK. 
Snmtima.    ^.  nltim  Vnct  i  Z'.  erini  Oirt.  i  Uic  blKk  Aih,  WiUr  Aih,  .^iiikt. 
jSvr«S«K    l(lc£i.N.  Anui.  SjrL,  lt.lEa.i  udouijtfi.  IC67.ud105S. 
Spec.  Char.,  j-c.     Leafleta  3  pairB,  3 — I  in.  long,  HCute  at  both  ends,  sessile, 

ovate-laiK^eolate,  Bcrrated,  havin^;  the  aiilB  of  tfae  veinB  villouE  heneatfa. 

Young  branchca   greeo,   beset  with   black   dots.     Buds   brown   or  blue. 

Flowers  like  those  of  tbe  common  asb.  (Don'1  Milt.,  iv.  p.  54.)     A  tree, 

SOft.high;  a  native  of  North  America,  fironi  Canada  to  Caralina.     Intro- 

duced  io  1600,  and  flowering  in  May. 

,    ,  1836,  has  the  leaves  curied.    There 

are  plants  of  tbis  variety  in  the  ariioretum  of  Mesars.  Loddtces. 
MicfaauK  roeatioDS  anolher  sort  of  black  asb,  found  in  Kentu^y ; 
but  which,  he  ■aya,  he  is  too  imperfectly  acquainted  witb  to  be  able 

DeicHpiion,  ^c,  Theblsckash,  Michauxsays.grows  to  the  beight  of  60ft. 
or  70  ft.,  with  b  trunk  8  fl.  in  diameter,  The  bucb  are  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the 
young  sboota  Bre  sprinlited  with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  disappesr  aa 
thc  Beason  advances.  The  leavea,  at  their  unfblding,  are  accompanicd  by 
Rcalcs,  whicb  fallai^r  two  or  three  weeks:  they  are  ISin.  or  15 in.  long  when 
fully  devetoped ;  and  the  leafleti  are  Bessile,  of  a  de^  green  colour,  smooth  on 
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the  upper  aur&ce,  and  coated  with  red 
down  on  tfae  main  ribs  beneetb.    When 
bniised,  they  emtt  an  odour  tike  that  of 
the  leaves  of  tbe  elder.    The  samar&E  re- 
aemble  tboie  of  ihe  blue  ash  (F.  qnadran- 
gulkca),  and  are  nearly  a«  broad  at  tbe 
,  base  as  at  the  suTnmit.     The  btacL  ssb  ii 
easily  dlatinguished  frora         ,„„ 
thewhiteaah  bj  itsbarlt,         '"^** 
wfaich  is  ofa  dutler  hue, 
'   teas  deeplj  furrowed,  and 
has  the  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis  ^plietl  in  bruad 
sheets.       The    tree    is 
fbund  in   the  northem 
•ection   of   the   United 
States,  and  in  the  pro< 
vincei   of  New   Bnins- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
ingreat  abundance,  in  tbe 
fbreats.     Ic  is  generslly 
found  on  a  moist  soil,  and  usuilly  accompanied  bv  the  red  maple  (^'cer 
ru))ruin),  the  yellow  birch  (B6tu\a  lOtea),  tbe  black  spruce  ('^'bies  ntgra), 
md  the  art>or  vitie  (71iu|a  occidentillia).     In  the  miitdle  statea  of  the  Union, 
tbis  treeassociates  witfa  thei^^cerritbrumandF.  pub^M%ns  (No.  10.p.I233.). 
Iti  timber  is  used  for  tome  of  the  purposes  of  the  white  asb ;  compared  with 
which,  its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  dastic,  but  less  durable  wben  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture.     In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  pre- 
ferred  to  the  wfaitc  ash  for  hoops ;  and,  bb  Che  wood  separatei  readily  into  thin 
narrow  strips,  it  is  used  for  maiking  chair  bottoms,  and  corn-riddles ;  as  tbe 
common  asn  is  in  Britain,  and  more  paiticularly  in  Scotland.     The  black  ash 
ifi  liable  to  be  disfigured  with  knobs  in  the  trunk,  which  are  sometimes  de- 
tsched  to  make  bowls,  and  wliich,  when  polished,  exhilnt  curious  undulations 
of  fibre.     Tfais  sort,  tike  most  of  the  otner  kinds  of  asb,  b  alao  very  prolific 
in  potash.    Plants,  in  the  Lomion  nurseries,  are  U.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  4t. 
per  quait. 

i  18.  F.  (a.)  qdadrinqclaVi  Mickr.     The  quadrangular-ArancJied  Aih. 
MttmieiMom.    inchii.F1.  Bor.  Aiiia.,1,  plSS.,  uKI  K.  Am«.  Srl    a  p.7&j  WilU.  %L,4.pl]0t.i 

vSlEniim..L  p.5ai  PunhFl.AiD«.  Sqit,  I.  p.8.i  Doiii  «tlL, i.  u  si. 
%iHit^iiKj.    F.U»agaD*C^n  Darn.  Ctm.i  F.v'i6aBt/jitt\tloili.CaL,ti.Wai.\\Aii»ii.ib, 

EapZinf-    Jllchi.N.Aiiia.STl..3.t.Uliindoiuj((Llm](ni. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  almott  sessile,  eltiptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  downy 
beneatb.  Samara  blunt  at  both  ends,  Branches  quadranKular.  (Don't  MUl., 
■v.  p,  Aft.)  A  tree,  frora  63  ft.  to  70  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Ofaio,  Keutucky, 
ana  Tennessee.    It  was  iutroduced  in  IB23,  and  flowers  in  Hay. 

Vaneto. 
IF.  (a.)7.8)i«rt>dMl.odd.Cat.,  ad.  1S36,  has  th«lea*ea  withconipicuous 

Dficription,  f  c.  The  btue  ash,  in  the  United  Stetes,  IiGchaux  observes, 
"fi^equently  exceeds  60  ft.  or  70^.  in  height,  and  ISin.  orSOin.  in  diameter. 
Its  leaves  are  from  12  in.  to  ISin.  long,  and  are  composed  of  8,  3,  or  ipain 
of  loiflets,  with  Bu  odd  one.  The  leaflets  are  large,  smooth,  oval-acuramate, 
distinctly  toothed,  and  supported  by  short  petioluTes.  Tbe  ^oung  shoots  to 
whicb  the  leavea  are  attocned  are  distinguished  by  4  opnosite  merabranes,  3 
or  4  lines  broad,  and  of  a  greenish  colonr,  extendiog  through  their  whole 
length.  This  character  dis(4>pears  in  the  third  or  fourtb  year,  leaviiig  only  the 
tracea  of  its  existence.  The  seeds  are  flat  from  one  extremity  to  ihe  othcr, 
and  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  base."  The  blue  ash  is  found  only  in 
iH  3 
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Teooeuee,  Keiituck]r,  and  the  Mutti- 
Mti  part  of  Ohio,  where  the  climBte 
JE  iDiI(],and  the  soi]  fertileinan  eitreme 
degree.    This  fertilit;  seeou  lo  serve 
M  B  nibstitute  for  tbat  dc^ree  of  moiat- 
ure  which,  io  the  Atluit 
■tBtea,  seems  indu^^encBblel 
tbe   aih.      Where  this   tn 
abounda,  its  wood  ia  uk 
fbr  the  flooring  and  coveric 
ofhouseaj  thoughrorshingli 
^  it  ia  inferior  to  tbat  of  tt 
tulip  tree.    Plaats  of this  w 
«re  in  the  Horticultural  S. 
det  v^s  Garden,  and  in  MetBC 
Loddiges^B    arboRtum ;    bi 
they  ere  of  no  great  heieh 
Tbey  are  readily  diBtinguiaoi 
from   bU  the  other  varietii 
of  Ammcan   ash,  as  br   as     Tnnn 
we  have  been  able  to  observe     ^^^ 
thesein  tfae  aeighbouriioodorLondon, 
by  the  bBrii  of  tne  trunk,  which  cracki. 
and  separatcB   at  the   edges  into  thin 
platet,  rouefa  in  the  BBine  way  bb  thst 
of  the  white  American  OAk  (Quirciu  ilba).    Tbe  price  of  planti  ib  Si.eacli, 
and  of  seeds  4(.  per  quart. 

I   IX  F.  (».)  JLOLANDiFoYiA  Lam.     The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 
IdaUMaUim.    Lvn.  Dict,  £.  p.  HS.:  Wllld.  Sp,  1.  p,llOi.i  Punta  Fl.  Anier.  StpL,  L  p.9.i  Doo'( 

Min,  4.  11  &!.  ;  Ladd.  tUl,  ti.  IB^ 
*Hnn    ^.  Tlridij  Nic*i.  If.  .lOiKr.  V,  ^P-GS.t.UD.1  f.  atecdlor  lhW.i  Ibefm  Ad^ 

Hidu.  i  mNRn  blii±  Aiii,  Pm». 
Xmtraw^  lIii:hi.N.  Anur.  S]L,&t  t»Xi  auij^.ion,  ]C(Si>Dd(brplucliiaui)utVci(uH 
Spec.  Char.,  3^".  Leaflets  2 — 1  pairs,  3  in.  long,  membranous,  glsbrona,  but 
not  shining,  canescent  beneath,  downy  in  the  aiils  of  thc  vdns,  stalked, 
elllptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  globrous.  Brancbes 
gUnrous,  Bnd,  like  the  buda,  greyish  browu.  Flowers  calvculate.  Calvx 
4-tootbed.  Corymbi  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  (DotCt  MiU.,  Bdapted.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  Mit.  bi^ ;  a  nacive  from  CaaadB  to  Nortn  Carolina ; 
(bund  in  shady  wet  woods,  and  chiefly  in  tbe  weatern  districts.  It  waa  in- 
troducedinI724,and  flowerain  May, 

1  P.(f).)  j. 8  mbmUgirTrmayM  Enum.,!.  p.SO.;  F.^uglandifBlta 0  nb- 
sariOLWm.;  F.  carolini^  ITai^imi.  ^wr.,p.  Sl.ex  H'tlU.,  Da 
Roi  Harhk.,  ed.  8.,  vol.i.p.400.  es  F^oiUi    F.  Nd*e-A'DgUK  and 
F.  caroliniW  MUt.  Dici.,  Nos.  5,  6.  ? 
Detcrifition,  (fr.     Tbe  green  asb  ie  eauly  reco^ised  by 
the  brilhBut  colour  of  iti  young  •booti;  and  by  its  leavea  . 
being  nearly  of  the  Bame  colour  on  both  suriiices,     From 
thi*  uniformitv,  whicfa  IB  rarely  observed  in  the  foli^  of 
treea,  Dr.  Munlenburg  applied  the  specific  namec6ncolor; 
and  Micheui  gave  tbia  tree  the  popular  naine  of  the  green 
asb.     The  leaves  van'  in  lengtb  from  6  in.  to   15  in.  with 
from  S  to  4  paira  of^^Ieaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  occording 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  tbe  coolness  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  growB,     The  leaflets  are  petioleted,  and  dislinctly 
denticulated.     The  seeds  are  amBlI;  and  the  tree  doet  not 
attain  a  great  size.     Tbe  green  ash  is  more  common  in 
PennsylvanlB,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  tban  in  any  other  part  106 1 

of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  much  less  common  tban  tlie  whitc  ash  and  black 
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«•h.  In  Aroerica,  tfae  wood  U 
wplied  to  the  ■anie  purposee  as 
tnat  of  the  other  Bpecies ;  but  in 
Fruice,  into  which  country  it 
wa«  introduced  in  1775,  and  in 
England,  it  ie  only  to  be  cons- 
dered  aa  m  ornamental  tree. 
The  fincat  apecinienB  of  it  that 
we  have  heard  of  are  in  the 
garden  ofPope^s  ViUa  at Twick- 
enbani,  but  Deyond  the  found-  ' 
ation  of  the  wail  whicb  bounded 
what  wa«  Pope'B  property,where 
kufflH,  high,  the  diamcter  of 
the  trunli  3ft.,  and  of  the  head 
TOft.  Thissplendidtree.which 
retains  its  leavea  till  ChristmBS, 
flowerB,but  never  producea  seed. 
In  Pembrokethire,  at  Stackpole 
Court.where,  in  40  yearB,  ithaa 
attained  tbe  height  of  60  ft.,  it 
ripens  Beeds,  fh>m  which  manv 
youn^  planta  have  been  raised, 
and  diBtributed  in  the  plantations. 

In  WorceBterahirc,  at  Crooine,  in  30^ear«,  it  hai  attained  the  beight  of  35ft. 
In  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at  Danibrutle  Park,  15  years  pUnted,  it  ia  19  ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  in  tbe  Glasnevin  Botanic  Oarden,  one,  35  yeait  plaoted,  it 
30  ft.  bigbj  and  in  Loutb,  at  Oriel  Temple,  there  is  one,  i3  years  planted, 
which  is  56  A.  higb.  Price  of  plants  aad  seiedB  aa  in  Ihe  preceding  Bort. 
X  H.  F.  (a.)  carolinia^na  L<m.    The  Carolina  Ash. 

MntMuCiiM.    Lim.  Dln.,ft  p.H3.i  Punh  PL  Awr.  Sm.,  t.  p.  ft  i  Vahl  Biuin ,  1.  p.  SL  i  WIIU, 
'-    ■  -  ..«     D«ilMIL,«.p.iii  Lomi.  CU.,  cd.  ■£& 

,      ..    . .  -icililor  tVBlt.  Ft.  Car.,  p. «M. i  F.  •anlirMii  M^Ju.M  Art.v.Si.;  F. Uiic«a- 
UAn-U. 

ToMiv.  Utclii.  N,  Ann.  a;l,  a  1.  ia4, 
Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  oval,  petiolate,  serrated,  slabrous  and 
■hining  alxiTe.  Flowers  calyculate.  Branches  glabrous,  and,  uke  the  buds, 
browniBh.  Racemes  Ioobc,  IJin.  long,  oflen  twin  Irom  the  same  bud, 
Pedicels  Dumerous,  umbellate.  Calyx  amall,  campanulate.  {Dm't  MiU., 
adapted.)     A  tree,  from  30  ft.  ti   '" "    "'  ■      ^        —  <       ■    - 

Carolina.     It  was  introduced  in 
DcKripHim,  l^c. 
the  largc  siie  of  it  ,  .  . 

dom  consist  of  more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.  Tlie  aamaraa  are  unlike 
those  of  eny  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  aa  broad 
as  they  are  long.  The  tree  seldom  exceME  30  ft.  in  heigfat ;  and  it  flowo^  and 
fruitB  when  15  fl.  or  20  h.  high.  In  spring,  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  young  ihoots,  are  covered  with  down,  which  diBappeart  as  tbe  lum- 
mer  advances.  Thia  species  ia  limited  to  the  eouthern  states;  aboundine 
chie£y  on  tbe  river  at  C^>e  Fear,  in  Iforth  Carolina ;  and  upon  the  Asfaley  and 
the  Cooper,  in  South  Carolina.  {Michx.')  In  America,  it  is  cntirely  n^lected 
as  a  timber  tree ;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  solely  conaidered  as  orDamenta]. 
I  15.  f.^A.)  BPl'PTBKA  Vaht.  The  wing-lopped~>rfdn^,  or  too-cof[>Krfd, 
Ash. 
UmmemHBit.    Punh  H.  Amer.  Sefit,  l.p.&i  Vihl  ^um.,  t.p.5ai  WUId,  Sp.,V  ii,l]{l2.  j  Don'* 

HilL,  4.  pU.l  LoU.  OL.Cd  1B3& 
SptoKfma.    F.  canuliDiii  Gcrn.  Fmel.,  I.  p.  21S.  LV.;  F.  Uncu Bmc. 
Safrarhig.    Omnn,  FnKL,  L  L  tS.  i 

Spee.  Char.,^'.     LeaHeta  lBnceolate.elliptic,  Bubaerrated,  opaque,  and  downy 
beneath  on  the  vcins.     Satnara  ciineated,  obtute  snil  emarginate  at  thc 
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dots.  Bukchinky.  Ftowen  cal^cuTate.  Budsbrown.  (Doi^t  MiU.,'i.. 
p.  i5.)  A  tree,  30 ft.  higli;  a  natiTe  of  North  America,  mxn  Cmnada  to 
Carolina.  Introduced  in  IBf3,  ud  flowenngin  Blaj.  Therearepla»ts  oT 
this  Bort  in  the  Horticultural  Society'*  Garden,  and  in  the  Brboretum  of 
Meura.  Loddigei.  A  tree  in  the  fonner  colkction  wa«,  in  1834>,  15  ft. 
high,  afler  being  lOyeart  planted. 

T  16.  F.  (a.)  plattca'epa  ViAi.    The  broad-&uited  Aah. 

lilnrHinllii-,    ViAI  bmo.,  Lf.<ai  FunhnABa.B«t,LVL&)  Dml  lOlL,»  P.S&1  Lodd. 

%H»iK  Xiw(iUDUiuCM«.Cu'„LBai  Utt  Cuollu  A(b,  .4iv. 
tntriitiit',    Wetix.  ».  AnHt.  StL.  S.  ■f.lM  ;  «id  ouiJltL  1063,  U»i. 

Spec.  Ckar.,^c.  Leeflets  aUnost  sesaile^verydiEtinctlrMTmedielliptio-tanceo- 
iate,  S  in.  lon^  and  t  in.  broad ;  having  tbe  larger  veins  Tilloua  beneatb. 
SamBTB  elhpt]c4anceDlBte, 
8in.  long,  acute  at  botb 
endi.  {Dafi  MUl.,  iv. 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  from  30  ft. 
to  50  ft.  higfa ;  a  native  of 


Viiviitia  and  Carolina.    In- 

troduced  in  17S4,  and  flow- 

ering  in  May.    The  tree  of 

this  8ort  in  the  arboretum 

oTtheHorticultund  Society 

was,  in  1S34,   11  ft.  high, 

after  baTing  been  6  years  planted.  It  ii  veryeaulyknowDfromall  theoilier 

American  ashea,  b;  tbe  leavei  dying  off,  in  the  autumn,  of  a  fine  purple. 
1  17.  F.  (k.)  kxpa'nsa   WUU.     The  expanded  Aah. 
UmmctUm.    VniU.BatBuimi.,  DLin.;  DDa^lIUL,4.pa.iLaild.C(L,aflLIS3E. 
anui^t.    F.€iiMBi^  Btrt.  ITmiu 

^iee,  Char.,  ^.  Iieafleti  5pair«,  3in.  long, OTate.«blong,  unequBll]' aerrated, 
acuminated,  glahroul,  but  not  shining,  petiolate.  Branchea  glabrous. 
Flowera  calyculate.  ¥oungbranchesgreen,Bmooth.  Buda  brown.  (I>m^$ 
MIL,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tiee  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high ;  b  UBdve  of  North  America. 
IntToduced  in  IS24,  and  flowerin^  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  thia  sort 
in  the  aiboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiga. 

X  18.  F.  (a.)mi'xta  Botc.    The mixed  Ash. 

IdnUgUaHem.    Ba«  n  Spiwit  8^«.,  1.  p.  91!. ;  Dan'i  Hlll.,  4.  p.  55. 

Spet.  Ckar.,  4c    L«t«  irilb  S  imIti  oT  iaAtO.  lUtinii»  cn  tnih  nirftw,  ot 

uncqwllT  tDoUitd.  (DiM'1  Ifill,  It,  p.  59.)    A  tm,  m  BtOtt  t*  Haitb  r^aa 

ISH,  wia  flawalDC  lu  Mi;.    Wi  Iiitc  Qot  kcd  thii  nn. 

S  19.  F.  (a.)  pulv8bui.e'nt*  Botc.    Thcpowdery  Ash. 

JdtnUfcaaan.    BcK  «  9pnnf,  SjU.,  L  p.  SK  ;  Din'1  Mlll,  4.  p.  SS. 
aptc.  Oar,,  ic.    LaTB  wlth  fi  paln  oT  leaOMi,  UDMntDH  bemtb,  ao  lau  pMkila,  oti 
■iniuttd.    PtUiimpwilnj.  {Dim-i  mu.,  tr.  p.  &S.)    A  Im,  autlT*  ^I«utta  Aw 


i.  ■BdSawciiiii 


ilfajr.    Wtft 
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t  20.  F.  (a.)  rubicu^nda  Basc.    The  reddish^^<*<f  Ash. 

Uent^fieaikm.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don'f  MilL,  4  pi  56. 

^pec.  Clor.,  ^f;  LeaTes  with  3  psin  of  coriaoeous  leallets  ratber  tomentote  beneatb,  otdong,  acute, 
a  little  toothed,  and  having  the  veini  and  petiolet  reddith  beneath.  Budt  and  branchlett  grey, 
(i)0it*t  MilL^  iv.  p.  5&)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nortli  America.  Introduced  in  l^  and  fiowering  in 
May.  We  have  not  teen  thit  tort 

t  21.  F.  (a.)  longifo^lia  Botc.    The  long-leaved  Ash. 

IdaUifieaUon.    Botc,  Lc ;  Dont  Mill., 4.  p.  5& 

Spee,  Ckar.,Ac.  Leavet  with  3  p«n  of  leafleU,  thinlng  abore,  but  tomentote  beneath,  and  on  the 
petiolea.  LeafleU  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  a  little  tootbed.  Branchet  halry.  (Don*t  MULf 
W.  p.  56.)  A  tree.  fW>m  30ft.  to  40ft.  hlgh  ;  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  In  iaS4, 
and  Apweriog  in  Hay.       ^Ne  bave  not  teen  thlt  tort 

I  22.  F.  (a.)  vi^ridis  Bosc.    The  green  Ash. 

Identifleatiim.    Botc,  L  c. ;  Don't  MilL,  4  pi  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Spec.  Char.y  i^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  aboYe,  but  the  veins 
are  downy  beneath ;  leaflets  oblong,  acute^  sharply  and  unequally  serrated. 
Branches  green.  (DorCs  Miil.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica.  Introduced  in  1824<,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13ft.  high,  after  being 
8  years  pbuited. 

f  23.  F.  (a.)  cinb^rba  Bosc,    The  grey  Ash* 

IdetUificatien.    Bote, Lc. ;  Don*t  MilL,  4.  pi 56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

JSpec.  Char.y  4rc.  Leaves  with.3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  but  the  veins  are 
rather  pilose  beneath;  leaflets  lanceolate,  unequally  toothed.  Buds  linear, 
my,  pfloee.  {Don*s  iSU.y  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

S  24.  F.  (a.)  a^lba  Bo$c.    The  white  Ash. 

IdaUifleaiha.    Botc,  L  c ;  Dont  Mia,  4  p.  56. 

9lfmm^me9.    bi  the  Horticultural  Society't  Garden  there  are,  or  were  lately,  P.  caroIinllLna  Mba. 

F.  americ&na  &Iba  ▼ar.,  and  F.:am.*ilba  afflnit ;  but,  whether  any  of  them  it  atynonyme  of  the  F, 

Alba  of  Botc,  we  are  unable  to  determine 

Spee.  Char.t  ^rc.  Leavet  with  3  pain  of  leafleta,  hairv  beneath.  and  on  the  petiolea.  Lealleta  lan- 
ceolate,  unequally  and  tharpW  toothed,  aeuminateo.  Branchet  grey.  (Doirt  AflUL,  iv.  p.  56.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  Amenca.  Introdueed  in  18S3,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are 
Dot  aware  of  any  tort  being  In  Btitlth  gaxdent  under  thit  name :  tne  white  ath  of  Cobbett  ii  our 
F.  americkna. 

S  25.  F.  (a.)  Richa^rd/  Bosc    IUchard's  Ash. 

Ideni(flcati<m.    Botc,  L  & ;  Don*t  MllL,  1  p.  56L ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ia3& 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  oblong,  acute»  toothed,  glabrous 
leaflets ;  but  the  veins  are  rather  pilose  beneath.  Branches  cinereous,  pilose 
at  the  bese.  (DorCt  MUL,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  flowering  tbere  in  April  and  May.  Latroduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  of  this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 

X  26.  F,  (a.)  ovaVa  Botc*    The  ovBieJeatfed  Ash. 

Identffieathn.    Boac,  L  c.  s  Doq*»  MilL,  4^  p.  56L ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Leaves  pilose  beneath,  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets»  that  are  ovate, 
acute,  equally  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  (Don't  MUl.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  flowerinc  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced 
in  1812.   There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

J  27.  F.  (a.)  ni^gra  Botc.    The  black  Ash. 

Idemt^eatiim.    Botc,  L  c ;  Don*a  MilL,  4.  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 

Spec.  Char.ySrc.  Leaves  with  3pair8  of  glabrous  leaflets,  which  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  somewhat  sinuatelv  toothed.  Branches  blackish.  (DorCt  Miil., 
iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1825.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13  ft.  high^after  being  8year8 
planted. 
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S  28.  F.  (a.)  blli^ptica  Batc,    The  dltptic-/fii8€d  Ash. 

IdenHficatkm.    Bom,  L  c  ;  Don*i  M»1..4.  p.  S6. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 

;S^«c.  C%4ir.,  4>c.  Leayes  with  3  paira  of  leaflets,  pilose  beneath,  oblong, 
mucronate,  a  little  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  Branches  brownish  black. 
(Don*t  MiU.f  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  There  are  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messra.  Loddiges. 

I  29.  F,  (a.)  pu^sca  Bote.    The  brown-ArancA^/  Ash. 

idtniifiestiom.    Botc,  I.  c  ;  Don'i  MUL,  4.  p.  56. 


of  thit  lort  being  in  Britiih  gudena. 

T  30.  F.  (a.)  ruVa  Botc,    The  nSoua^Mred  Ash. 

tdentytcatim.    Botc,  1.  c ;  Don*f  MilL,  4.  p.  56. 

Spee  Ckar ,  ^.    LeaTM  with  S  pain  of  leafleti,  beiet  with  rafbut  hain  beneath,  Isnoeolale,  acnini. 

nated,  ciuptdate.  unequally  toothcd.  (D<m*$  MilLt  ir.  p.  56.)    A  tree,  a  natiTe  of  North  Anerica. 

Introduoed  in  18SS,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May ;  but  we  have  not  aeen  the  plant 

t  31.  F,  (a.)  panno^sa  VefU.  et  Botc,    The  cloth-lik&iracm/ Ash. 

Identificaikm.    Vent.  et  Bom:,  L  c  ;  Don*f  MilL,  4.  p.  56. 
Engram$tn.    The  piate  of  thii  ipeciei  in  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  villously  tomentose  beneatb, 
petiolate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Buds  fiilvoua. 
Petioles  glabrous.  (DotCt  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  Apnl  and  May.  There  are  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  coUection  of  Messra.  Loddiges ;  and  there  is  a  tree,  at  Ham 
House  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead 
48  ft.  A  portrait  of  this  tree,  as  it  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  will 
be  found  m  our  kst  Vohime.  As  far  as  tbe  present  gardener,  Mr.  James 
Loudon,  has  observed,  this  tree  has  never  flowered. 

$  32.  F.  Bo^scr/  O.  Don.    Bosc'8  Ash. 

idenMeoHon.    Dott*a  Bfia,  4.  pi  56. 
%iMMyme.    F.  ntoa  Amc,  but  not  WiUd. 

Spee.  Ckar.t  ^c  L^avcfl  with  3  pain  of  filabroiii  leafleti,  oblong,  acundnate,  and  toothed.  Cmninoa 
petiolei  wingcd  at  the  bate.  Budi  blacKiih.  Branchea  cinereeus.  Flowen  naked.  {Don^s  MUL^  iv. 
p.  55.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  Korth  America,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

•  33.  F.  (a.)  POLEHONiiFo^LiA  Poir.    The  Greek-Valerian-leaved  Ash. 

identification.    Poir.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  6& ;  Don'i  MIIL,  4.  pi  54. ;  Lodd.  C«t,  ed.  1896. 
Spnonvmes.    P.  nikaa  Detf.  HorL  Par.  et  Arb.,  1.  pi  101 ;  F.  nltna  (appendiciiRla)  Pera.  Bnck.^  8. 

p.eML 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaflets  usually  4—5  paira,  quite  glabrous,  sharply  toothed, 
ovate,  nearl^  sessile,  approximate,  6 — 7  lines  long,  and  3  lines  broad,  acute. 
Petioies  a  httle  winged ;  common  petioles  winf^.  Branches  of  a  tivid 
lead-colour.  (Don*t  MUl.^  iv.  p.  54.)  A  branched  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  collecdon  of  the  Messn.  Loddiges,  but  we 
can  see  nothing  in  their  leaves  resembting  any  species  of  Polemdnium. 

S  34.  F.  (a.)  tri'ptera  Nutt.    The  three-winged^iiie»/  Ash. 

Identification.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  &  p.  S38. ;  Dao*i  Mia,  4.  pu  5& 

^c.  Char.,  tfc.  Leafleti  oboTate,  entire,  tomentoie  beneath,  oblique  at  the  baae.  Samara  broad, 
eHipticobovate,  rooitly  3.winged,  attenuatM  at  the  baae,  l-aeeded.  Seed  S^ded.  (ZIom*<  MUL, 
It.  p.  5&)    A  tree,  a  native  of  South  CaroUna,  in  oalcforeiti,  not  yet  introduced. 

i  33.  F.  CHiNE^Nsis  Roxb.     The  China  Ash. 

IdentifleaOon.    Roxb.  Fl.  Ind..  1.  p.  15a ;  Don'i  MUL,  4.  Pl  55. 

^ipec.  Char.,  4pc.  Leafleti  from  S  to  7,  lanceolate,  ierrated.  Paniclea  axillary  apd  tenalnaL 
Jjeavei  glabroui.    Lateral  lcaflets  on  ihort  petiolei,  and  sraallcr  than  the  terminal  one,  whlch  is 
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S  36.  F.  Scriede/^na  Schlecht.    Schiede'8  Ash. 

Idewiifleaiion.    Schlecht  et  Cham.  in  LlniUBs,  a  pi  1. ;  Doa*$  MilL,  4  p  55. 
Sifmmyme,    Flagdra  dabi»  lUem.  et  Schult.,  a  p.  S88. 

^fec  Ckar.,  ^c.  GUbrouB.  Leares  with  8  pain  of  sessile,  lanceolate,  bluntisb,  quite  entlre  leafleti» 
or  with  a  few  obeolete  serraturet  in  flront ;  the  old  ones  the  Iragest,  and  attenuated  at  tbe  base; 
all  thin,  shining  abore,  and  ^erlieneBth.  Common  petiole  channeled.  Samara  nearly  linear, 
with  the  wing  hardly  dilated  m  front,  eUiplic-(A>long,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  ending  in  an  oblique 
little  point.  Calvx  deeply  5.parted.  Stigmas  ^.  (2>0»*s  AftU.,  iv.  p.  5&)  A  tree,  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
high  {  a  natlve  or  Mexico,  in  warm  situations.    Not  yet  introduced. 

Genus  VII, 


O^RNUS  Pert,    The  Flowerino  Ash.    Un.  Sytt.  Diandria  Monog^nia, 

or  Polygamia  Dioe^cia. 

IdefUykaikm.    Pws.  Ench.,  1.  p.  & ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  6. ;   Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  6L : 

Lindl.  Nat.  Srst  Bot,  p.  dOS. :  Don's  MilL,  4.  p.5&  * 
Synonyme».    .Fr&xinus  sp.  ot  tne  older  authors  j  le  Frene  ft  Fleurs,  Fr. ;  die  bluhende  Esche,  Ger, ; 

Oren,  Hdnrew ;  Orein£  m£iia,  Oreek. 
Derivaikm.    From  oro§f  the  Oreek  word  for  a  mountain. 

Gen,  Char.y  ^c.  Flowers  hermaphrodite»  or  of  distinct  sexes.  Ctdyx  4» 
parted  or  4-toothed.  Corolia  4-parted ;  segments  long,  ligulate.  Stament 
with  long  filaments.  SUgma  emarginate.  Samara  1-celled,  1-seeded, 
winged.  {Dan*s  MUl,,  iv.  p.  56.) — Trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia ;  with  impari-pmnate  ieaves,  and  terminai  or  axillary  panicles  of 
flowers,  distinguished  from  those  of  the  common  ash,  by  having  corollas. 
Culture  and  price  as  in  the  American  species  of  /V^zinus. 

3E  l.  O.  EUROPiE^A  Pers.    The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 

Jdentifleatkm,    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Sar.  Trat,  ed.  £.  1. 1. ;  I>on's  MilL,  4^  p.  56. 

Synonymes.  ft&itinus  O^mus  X./».  Sp.,  15ia,  Smith  Pl.  Grac.^  1.  t  4^  UilL  Jp.,  t  1.,  Lam. 
lU.,  9.  t  858.  f.  2.,  fVood».  Med.  Bol,  1.  n.  104.,  Ckurek.  et  Ste».  Med.  Bot.,  2. 1 5S.,  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836;  F.  0'nius,  and  P.  panicul&ta  MilL  Dht.,  Na  &  and  Na  4.  $  F.  florffera  Scop.  Cum., 
No.  1850. ;  F.  botrySldes  Mor.  Fradud.  265. ;  F.  vulglitior  Segn.  Ver.,  fi.  j>.  290. 

Engravmge.  FL  Orsec.,  1. 1  4. ;  Mill.  Fig.,  t  L  ;  Lam.  IIL,  9.  t  868.  f.  &  ;  'Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  I. 
p.  lOlu  t  S6. :  Churcb.  ct  Stev.  Med.  Bot.  2.  t  5S.}  N.  Du  Han.,  1 15. ;  andtbeplates  of  thia 
•pecies  in  our  last  Volume. 

Varleties.  C^mus  rotundifMla  and  0.  amerlcina,  deseribed  below  as  specles.  are,  without  doubt, 
only  varieties  of  O.  europK^a ;  and  tbere  is  another  rariety,  introduced  ftom  tne  Continent  In  1835^ 
of  which  there  are  young  plants  in  the  ooUection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,bearingthe  name  otF.  0'raus 
globffera. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3 — ^-  pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic^  attenuated, 
serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  entire  at  the  base,  villous  or  downy 

'  beneath.  Fiowers  ereenish  white.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  ^owers  complete  or  hermaphrodite.  Young  branches 
purplish  or  livid,  with  yellow  dots.  Buds  cinereous.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.) 
A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  h.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced  in  1730,  and  flowering  m  May  and  June. 

Propertics  and  Utes.  This  species,  the  foUowing  one,  and,  probably,  all 
those  of  both  the  genera  JFVaxinus  and  (Xmus,  extravasate  sap,  which»  wheii 
it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.  This  sap  is  produced  in  more 
abundance  by  CXmus  europse^  and  O.  rotundifolia,  than  by  any  other  species ; 
and,  collected  firom  these  trees,  it  forms  an  article  of  coounerce  under  the  name 
of  manna.  Thb  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily;  where» 
according  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Geofiroy,  the  manna  runs  of  itself  from 
the  tmnRs  of  soroe  trees,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  unless  wounds 
are  made  in  the  bark.  Those  trees  which  yield  the  manna  spontaneously 
grow  in  the  most  favourable  situations;  and  the  sap  mns  from  them  spon- 
taneously  onlv  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  It  begins  to  ooze  out  about 
mid-day,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  whichsoon  thickens,  and  continues  to 
appear  till  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  when  it  h^ms  to  harden  into  granules» 
which  are  scraped  off*the  following  moming.     When  the  night  bas  been  damp 
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or  rainj,  the  manna  does  not  harden,  but  runs  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost. 
This  kmd  is  called  manna  in  tearsy  or  manna  lagrimi ;  and  it  is  as  pure  and 
white  as  the  finest  sugar.  About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 
flow  of  itself»  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood ;  and  into 
these  incisions  slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on  which  the 
manna  runs,  and,  coating  them  over,  hardens  on  them.  This  is  the  comraon 
nuinna  of  the  shops,  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tubes;  and  it  is  called 
manna  in  cannoli,  or  manna  cannoli.  Another  and  inferior  sort  is  procured  by 
making  an  oblong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  Juljr  or  August,  and  taking  off*  a 
piece  of  the  bark  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  in  breadth.  This  kind,  which 
is  called  manna  grassa,  is  the  coarsest ;  but,  as  it  is  produced  with  least 
trouble,  and  in  great  abundance,  it  is  also  the  chei^^est.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  and  leaving  the  wound  open,  two  horizontal 
gashes  are  made,  onea  littleabove  the  other ;  in  the  upperof  which  is  inserted 
the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf,  the  point  of  the  leaf  being  nxed  in  the  lower  gash, 
80  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  to  recdve  the  manna,  and  to  preserve  it  from  dust 
and  other  impurities.  The  greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  b  procured 
in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  imported  in  chests,  in  long  pieces,  or  granuhited 
iragments,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yeilow  colour,  and  in  some  d^ee  transparent. 
The  inferior  kind  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  moist  and 
unctuous  when  felt.  Manna  from  the  ash  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bittemess.  It  is  considered  aperient ; 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine ;  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to  disguise  other 
drugs  in  administering  them  to  children.  This  manna  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  manna  of  the  Scripture,  which,  as  already  observed  (p.646.)  is  obtained 
from  the  Alha§^  Maurdrum,  and  is  known  in  the  East,  in  modem  times,  as  the 
Persian  or  Synan  manna;  or  with  the  Arabian  manna,  which,  Burckhardt  tdls 
us,is  obtained  firom  the  tamarisk.  A  simiiar  substance  u  also  obtained  fix>m 
the  larch  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  manne  de  Brian^on  The 
rhododendron,  the  waUiut,  and  the  beech,  also, 
yield  an  analogous  substance,  as,  probably,  do 
various  other  trees;  for  thesap  of  most  li^eous 
plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucihginous ; 
and,  consequently,  when  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity,  susceptible  of  becoming  concrete  by  evapo- 
ration.  The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum 
mastic ;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  b  composed 
of  the  seeds  of  Glvc^ria  fiuitans.  The  seeds 
of  O.  europse^a  and  of  O.  (e)  rotundifolia  are 
smaU,  as  exhibited  in  Jig.  1065 ;  they  have  an 

aromatic  flavour,  and  are  verpr  generally  em-    ^4  ^     1065 

ployed,  in  Egypt,  for  seasonmg  food.  (Dict,  Cltu.  tTHut,  Nat. ;  Kouveau 
Cours  <rAgric,y  fcc.)  This  and  the  other  species  of  O^mus  are  commonly 
propagated  by  grafting  on  JFVdx- 
mus  exc^lsior ;  andas  the  stock 
in  this  case  is  a  much  more 
vigorous-growing  plant  than 
the  scion,  when  the  graft  has 
been  made  a  foot  or  more  above 
ground,  the  stock  enlai^ges  on 
every  side,  so  much  more  than 
the  sdon,  as  to  produce  the 
appearauce  of  the  base  of  a 

column,  as  mjig.  1066.  c;  and,  if,  after  the  scion  of  O^mus  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  20  h.  or  30  ft.,  it  were  headed  down  tolO  ft.  or  12  ft.  and  budded 
or  ^rafted  with  the  common  ash,  the  scion  wouid  enlarge  on  every  side ;  and  if 
agam  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  second  graft,  and  regrafted  witfa 
O^raus,  the  appearance  of  the  ci^iital  of  a  column  would  be  produced,  as 
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otjlg,  1066.  (J.    ir,  agnin,  b  ftock  of  tfae  comnicni  ash  wcre  grafted  with 
CmuE,  and,  after  it  hBd  grown  one   year,  were  headed  down  to  within 
1}  h.  or  8  ft.  of  the  ^ft,  aod  a  scion  of  the  common  oah  inserted  ;  and,  at 
tfae  end  of  the  year,  if  the  shoot  produced  were  grafted  with  0'rnua  at  the 
saroe  diatance  as  before,  and  if  this  practice  were  continued,  and  (Xmus  and 
i^xinusgrafted  altemately  at  regular  diatances,  till  the  stem  had  Mlained  the 
faeight  of  B  column,  say  of  lOft.  or  13(1.,  the  appearance,  af^r  the  tree  had 
grown  for  some  yeers,  would  be  as  in^.  1066.  b  ;  which  is  wfaat  architects 
call  a  rusticated  column.     Again,  if  O^mus  were  made  the  stock,  and  the 
cominon  ash  erafted  on  it,  and  Hllowed  to  grow  till  it  attained  the  height  of 
B  column,  and  if  it  were  tfaen  grafted  witfa  O^mus,  tfae  ftppearance  would  be 
as  in^,  1066.  a,whichis  that  of  the  Roman  fiiscea,orof  Bcoluinn  formedout 
nf  n>earE.    The  most  singulBr  tree  of  O^mus  europas^a,  perhepi,  in  Europe, 
is  that  noticed  by  Dr.  NeiU,  as  erowing 
in  the  Leyden  Botantc  OardCn  m  1S17, 
Iq  the  Jounial  of  a  HorticuUvral  Tour 
&c.,  p.  1 53.,  au  engraTine  is  gpven  of  thia 
tree,  together  witn  its  dimensions;  and 
fig.  1067.  is  a  eopy  of  this  engraTing,  re- 
duced  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  ISft.    Tfais 
tree  waa  planted  in  the  tinie  of  Boer- 
haaTe,  ond,  it  is  reported,  was  grafted  b; 
theprofesBorhimselfiit  must,  therefoTe, 
be  considerably  ^ve   100  jeors  old. 
Its  tmnk  in  IBIT  was  nearly  ISft.  high; 
andfrom  theground  tothesummit  of  Uie 
branches   wos  about  24  ft.    Tbe  slopiiw 
baik  Bt  the  junctionofthestock  andgraft 
wasquitesmoothandcompleteBltround; 

a  iact,  Dr.  Neill  obserres,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stock  and  graft 
had  originally  been  nearly  ad^ted  to  each  other  with  r^ard  to  size.  "  All 
roundthe  stem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted  protubeTBnces,  produdng  the 
most  singular  effect.  In  no  place,  however,is  there  any  ^pearance  of  canker 
or  disease,  the  bark  being  every  where  healthy.  The  stem  is  crowned  by  a 
thicket  of  iiregutar  and  crowded  branches,  which  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  nne 
round  head."  (Wort.  IW,  p.  134.)  Whiie  the  revise  of  this  sheet  is  beFore 
UH,  we  have  received  the  dimensions  and  a  portroit  of  this  tree  iu  its  preaent 
EtBte,  throu^  the  kindness  of  Professor  Reinwardt  of  Leyden.  It  is  stiU  a 
curious  tree,  but  from  age  aud  decay  coutidersbly  different  from  the  figure 
Bbove  given. 

Many  oddities  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  the  curious  gardener. 
The  idea  of  suggesting  tbem  occurred  to  us  some  years  ago,  on  seeing  a  Terv 
remarkablespecunenin  theNewCross  Nursery,which  has  beeasince  removed. 
Tbere  is  one  at  Purser'B  Cross,  and  some  at  Syon ;  though  the  largeat 
tree  in  the  latter  place  fof  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  our  tast 
Volume)  appears  to  be  eitfaer  a  seedhng  plant,  or  grafted  under  the 
surlace  of  taeground,  as  no  protuberances  appear.   AtKew,  there  is   '1 
one,  of  which^.  1066.  is  a  sketch  {e  being  b  view  Irom  one  aide,  and      ' 
/  «  view  from  the  opposite  aide^,  which  is  to  our  scale  of  1  in.  to 
IS  h.     There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  O^mus  americ^a  at  Kew, 
grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  but,  ai  the  growtfa  of  the  two  ape-  ^t^ 
cies  i«  oearly  alike,  tfaere  b  less  difierence  between  the  scion  and  ^k"^ 
tbe  stock.  (See  fig.  1071.  in  p.  1240.)     At  Ounnersbury,  the  samt 
effbct,  and  to  the  same  extent,  has  been  praduced  by  grafling  thi 
variegated  on  the  common  sycamore;  and,  indeed,  a  similar  result 
may  be  obtained  by  grofting  any  slow'growing  tree  on  a  fost-growing . 

SlaUitla.    (yrm  ninp»'a  Im  Enflimd.    In  tha  ciiTlinu  gf  LoadoD,  0»  lugMt  tn 
ajfon,wblcb  ki  6Bft.  blgh,  uid  of  wlilcli  ■  pottnll  li  g\m  iDourHilnl  VoliitM)  nin 
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tli«liatn<36rLki|li',  inotbt  Kn,  oir  3S  ft.  hlfli. 

SiHiUi  of  London.  Ls  Dniniihira,  Id  1£  lein,  bu  u. 

■■JnHlthehiighlofKft.,  nllhm  filbiuT~ Fkrk,  ■  tn*. 

t0rHnj>1">lHl,l*3fift-Ji[>h.    1  inUMl,  uSoA.  bKh. 

North  ^LandDa,  io  BcTlLih&>.  u  joa  bifli.     In  Cu. 

brtilHhln,  In  tlii  Cuobrldae  B.  .  bifb.    In  CbHhin, 

■t  KtnoKl  Fuli.  «ir,  SD  fetn  tbt  OiCnd  Bounic 

"-   ■--    -  IrFF.  U  ;cui  plinlnl,  u  :C«lR,theroiiatnc 

linlnl,  iM*Oh.  blgh.  lU  ^l^  ilgllL 

.  Cni  tbt  diinM»  irf  Iha 


In  Buinbin,  >l  Oordon  Cuik,  i  pHiB  orui 

InBltuUon,  *  ITtt.  IS  jun  plantc  firk,  Uio» 


sn.  IiMl  In  Klng-i  Counir,  ■>  ChuleiUle  Fortn,  90  yn 
Oiicl  'ftniplo,  ■  ircc,  U  reui  uUntcd,  li  41 11.  hlgh,  thc  <l 
hwlSSft.,  onelircjrKUi  It  ifowen  nbuniUnUr,  hui  docc  ,      ._ 

OfHl  ninifii*'d  ■•  Fmifm  CnnUrin.     In  PruKio,  in  Ihc  Boiulc  Oudai  K  Toaloo,  1  Bh.  « 


Bnfipluil«l,l>3efl.hl()ii  ■tCIn»ul,  n»r  ChUrllnult,  ES  rcuiplinUd,  It  1(  S3  ft.  hlih.  Id 
Dll*nd,lnlhcBounicQardrnmt  LcTdni,  iiUic  tm.Ar.  1IK7.,  whicb  i>  M  ft.  hlfh,  UiediaBeCsor 
Ihe  noek,  or  bue  ot  Ibe  colunin.  li  Jt  in.,  ind  thit  nf  the  •hift  pnmedinf  ftom  IC.  IS  In.  1> 
AiutTln,  il  Vienni.  In  RuHnlhil-i  NunriT,  i  cm,  Uron  plintcd.  li  Ijft.  bLfhj  u  Btlitk  eo 
IheljTlhi,  onc,t5yMnplinled.li30ft.bi^  ln  HiiioTer,  (t  OBltiiitcn,  In  Ihe  BMoie  Oirlen, 
■  Irie^  SU  jttn  i^inlid.  ij  Ifl  ft.  hlfh. 

1  2.  O.  (b.)  tto-ruNOiFQ^Li*  Pert,  The  rouad-leadeted  Floweriiig,or  Jiavvi, 

liaitUloaU*.     Pen.  a>dl..  iL  n  SDi. ;  Don'>  11111,  i.  n,  5T. 

AiH—iiHi.     fHiluui  rotundiftilln  All.  Htrl.  Ktm.,  3L  p.  44&,  VaHt  Etm.,  I.  il  «,   moA  ^, 
«Vlios..  f*'fU<tS».,p.I4£t.t.C  l.i  K  raniiiren  ibrf.,  md,  .401.,  IK  Z  4.,  AhL. IbX: 

EntraKiiii.    Wllid.  Biuni.,  L  1.  f.  L ;  Fluk.  Ahn.,  p,  4.  j  B*ub.  BbL,  I,  f,  S. ;  iBd  gurjlf,  1009. 

Spee.  Char.,^c.     LeavtiB  with  3 — 5  paira  of  roundish-orate,  bluntly  sermed, 
almoft  aeasile  leaflet«,  which  are  naiTow  at   the  base,  rather  sinall,  and 
glabrous.     Petioles  channeled.     Plowera  with  puiplish  petals, 
poljramous.     Peduncles  axiltary.     Branchet  and  buds  brown.        j^ 
TheTowers  come  out  in  the  apring,  before  the  leaves,  like  those        ^iB 
ofotber  species  of  this  genus,  as  wellas  of  that  offHunua.     a^Tg?i 
<Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p,  57,)     A  tree,  nadve  to  Calabria  nnd  the     ^U|if 
Levant,  &c.,  whereit  grows  to  theheight  of  from  IG  ft.  to  SOft.     ^^^B 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  was  iutroduced  into  Britain  in  1697,     f^T^j 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  fl.     What  hos  been     ^P|^^ 
said  of  O.  europEe'»  may  be  considered    as   applicable   to  this  l 

whicb,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  only  b  variety  of  it.  1069 

X  3.  0.  (s.)  AMBiticA^NA  P«rA.    The  American  Floweriug  Ash. 


J,  l>.6.*i  Doil''tMill..  4. 
^'s^^oli  i  F.  ™M 

taid.  at.,  cd.  1S3S. 

EnfTflwHK.    Our.^,1070. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves 
with  8 — 5  pwrs  of  ob- 
long  or  ovat&acumi- 
nated,  ehining,  serrated 
leaAets,  each  3—5  in. 
long,  ond  9  in.  broad,  and 
baviDg  the  larger  veins 
ratber  villouB,  glaucous, 
and  paler  beneath,  the 
odd  one  rather  cordate. 
Flowera  with  petala,  dis- 
posed  in  termina!  pani- 
cles.  Branches  brown- 
ish  grey.  Buds  brown. 
Samara  nurow,  obtuse. 


CHAP.  LXXV.  OLEA^CEJE.       (/rVVS. 

■nucronBte.     (Dotii  ABU.,  iv.  [>.  S7.)      A  tree,  a  native  of 
Nonh  Atnerica,  where  it  grows  Itoid  30  II.  to  40  ft.  high.    It 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  wat  introduced  in  1620.    The 
diffbrence  between  thia  sort  and  O.  europx^  it  ao  very  slight, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  onlj'  one  species.    There  are 
phints  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden.  in  the  arboretuni 
orMeMTS,  Loddiges,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  lCcw.     The  tree  at 
Kew  ii  grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  and^.  1071.  repcesents  two   , 
viewB  of  the  trunk,  to  a  ac&le  oF  1  in.  to  12  ft.     The  point  where 
the  «cion  was  inaerted  in  the  stock  ia  indicated  at  g,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  the  former  has  enlarged  nearly  ae  much   as  the 
latter.is  a  proof  that  O.  (e.)  americBnaia  amore  robust-growing 
ploBt  than  O.  eiiropEe'a ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  is  a  'difierant 
spedes.     Wh«i  no  other  mode  can  be  obtained  of  rendering  a 
tree  gardenesque,  that  of^ving  the  trunk  an  architectural  base, 
by  grafting  a  slow-growing  on  a  fast-erowing  species,  may  be  re- 
sorted  to  with  success.      Perhaps,  ^so,  the  applicatiiu)  of  the  ' 
artorgraJUng  might  be  worth  adopting  for  certein  ornamental     ^^"^^ 
trees  to  be  planted  in  exposed  situations ;    for   ths  architectuTHl  bese  is 
Btrongly  expressive  ofstability. 

¥  4.  O.  plobibu'nda  G.  Don.    The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash. 

Hifiil{««Uun.    G.  Don  In  Loud.  Mort  Brit.,  <>.  li-J.  !>«'•  HU].,  4.  p.  57. 

^lrniixw.     Aiiinui  HotibAodi  D.  A»  Pred.  n.  Ntp.,  p.  lOS.,  tfaU.  FL  IiuL,  1.  p.  ISO.,  FL 

aar.  JHat.,  a  L  m 
Sntmliiii.    WatL  Pl.  Rir.  AiIaL,  S.  t.Sn.;K>i  oarjle.  im. 
Spec.  Chia:,  S^c.     Leaves  with  2 — 3  paira  of  elliptic.oblong,  acuminated,  ser- 

rated,  gUbrous,  stalked  ieaflete,  and  an  odd  oue,  vurjmg  much  in  Bgure,  the 

terminal,   or    odd, 

one      the    lar^est. 

Panicles    terminal, 

compound,      thyr- 

soid.   Petals  linear, 

clavate  (ex  WalL); 

ovat,    oblong,   ob- 

tuse  (ei  D.  Don). 

Samara    linear,  or 

narrow-spathulate, 

obtuse,  entire.  Bark 

ash-coloured,    dot- 

ted.         Branchlets 

compressed.  F!ow- ' 

ers   white.    (Don't 

Mill,    iv.   p.  75.) 

A   tree,     a    native 

of  Nepal,  where   it 

grows  to  theheighl 

of   30  ft.   or  40  ft. 

It  flowers  in  April, 

and  waa  inrroduced 

In  1822.    There  was  a  plant  of  this  Bpecies  in  the  Hqrticultural  Sodety's 

Ganlen,Hgaiast  the  consenrative  wall,  which   died  in  ihe  spring  of  1B36. 

Notwithatanding  the  tenderness  of  this  species,we  do  not  eee  any  thing  in 

that  circuiDBtance  to  prevent  it  from  being  mereiy  a  geographicai  variety  of 

O^mus  Bmericiina  or  O.  europs^.      Though  nothing  can  alter  Ibe  nature 

of  a  plant,  jet  ph^sical  circumBtances  may  to  a  considerable  extent  alter  its 

habits,  and  even~  ita  constitution.     The  common  European  ash,  if  cultivated 

in  the  Himalayas,  would,  after  many  generationE,  in  hII  probability  become 

as  tender  as  O.  floribtinda;  and,  in  l3te  manner,  O.  Sonb6nda,  atler  beuig 

cultivated  for  severa]  gencrations  in  Europe,  would  in  all  probability  becooie 

a*  hardy  a.^  O.  europs^. 
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I  5.  O.  STRiA^TA  SwL    The  ttnj^^barked  Flowering  Ash. 

Jdentifieatkm.    8wt  Hort.  Brit,  pi  BS&j  Dod*«  MUL,  4.pl67. 

S^noi^me.    Aixiniu  ■UiilU  Botc  ex  ^atg,  4^.,  1.  {k  dS. 

Saee.  Ckar .  Ac.  LeaTCi  with  7  pBtrs  of  leafieU,  whidi  are  tUIoui  Iwneath,  ■!  weO  u  tbe  pctiolefl. 
and  dblonsT  pctiolulate.  acutc,  toothed.  Budi  green.  Branchca  ttrUted.  (D<m*M  MOi.,  ir.  p.  57.) 
A  tiee  a  natiTe  of  North  America,  where  It  grows  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  flowers  in  Aprfl  and 
May,  and  waa  intxoduced  In  181&    We  have  not  leen  thlf  aort. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  qfO'mus  not  yet  ttUroduced. 

O  aamtkoMlSidn  O.  Don :  Mxinui  xanthoxyKttdei  Waa.  Cat.,  Na  2831  j  has  the  leaTcs  ptnnate ; 
«nd 5  iSSeuJwhich are gm Jl, obione, Upering to the baw. with  the ann  crenatedj and  ahnott ■e«He. 
Flowen  Utml,  aggregate.    Fruit  lateral,  aggregate.    Samarat  with  emazginate  wingi.    A  tzwe, 

°*a  5f^»wl^KlfG.  Don ;  ?rtxinu«  Moorcrolti^  WrfL  CaL.  Na  «BSi^haa  the  leai«a  pioQ-te ; 
and  leafleti.  which  ai«&  ^bloog,  acuminatcd  at  both  enda,  clabrouc,  almort  leMile,  pater  bencath» 
AnelT  denticuUted.  the  odd  one  the  largeit.  Frult  diipoied  in  limple,  aggregate,  lateral  racanee. 
Samaia  with  an  emarginate  wing,  f urni^ed  with  a  Uttle  point  in  the  centie  of  the  notdi.  A  tccc^ 
natiTe  fta  Luddac.  in  Uie  East  Imiict.  _  .  ^  « 

O  Iropkgtta  O.  Don :  Wxinui  uropbf lU  WaU.  Cat.,  Na  £8S&  LeaTCi  plnnate, on  kmgpetioles. 
LeaileU  5-7,  on  ionffDetiolulci,  membranoui.  OTate-obloDg.  lonMcuminated, «errated.  Mmiclca 
pwiidi^  axiWry.  If^en  much  imaUer  than  thow  of  O.  Aoiibtinda.  A  tree,  natlve  to  Sdhet,  on 
the  Pundua  Mountalni.  ^<m*«  MiU.,  It.  p.  57.) 

App.  ii.  Alphabetical  List  of  ihe  Sorts  of  Friannus  and  Crrmis 
in  the  Arborettm  of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  and  in  the  Hortiadtttral 
Sodettfs  Gardeny  with  their  Names  referred  to  the  different 
Species  to  xohich  they  are  presumed  to  belong^ 

The  nameiwhich  areappliedto  the  none  planU  In  the  Hackney  and  Chiiwidt  oonectioni,  andln 
ih9  Arhoretatm  Britamakmm,  are  in  imall  capiUli;  »dtho«  rf  whlch  th«re  are  pUnU  m  the 
Chiiwick  Oarden,  but  not  in  tho  Hackney  azixiretum,  bave  the  letten  H.  &  plaoed  after  tfaem. 

Idaallfleallaak  «r  BH»M  of  .     -    —    - 


Jtmmm  in  tlie  HackiMr 

AriMB«nuqB,  utAm%bm 

Hart.8oe.Oiite. 


LTarlcdM 

F.  acuminita.  F.  americfcna  acuminitta. 

amariMima.  exc^liior  parviAUa. 

AMBXICa'^!.  AMXUCA^Iia. 

4IbaTar.,  IL&         ▼«. 
Ubaainnii,H.aw       Tar. 


glikbra,H.S. 

LAtlFO^.lA. 

ovUii,  H.a 
retQsa.  H.& 

anguitifbba,  H.Sb 

ar^tea. 

atrrvlrenii 

caroliniina. 
m6Uii,H.S. 
&lba  Tar.,  H.& 
UUfWa,  H.& 

cin^rea. 

criipa,  H.S. 

cArvidena. 

elUptica. 

epfptera. 

*    BXCBLBIOK. 

ANOUmFO^UA, 

H.Sw 
arg^ntca,  H.& 


Tar. 

LATirO^LIA. 

Tar. 

Tar. 
exotiiior  Tar. 

parTilMia. 

atroTlreni. 
am.  carollniitna. 

Tar. 

Tar. 

Tar. 

cin^rea. 
exc^liior.  Tar. 
am.  c6rTideni. 

elliptica. 
epfptera. 

BXCB'LftIOK. 

ANGUBTIFOYlA. 

fbUto  aiginteli. 


atroTlreni,  H.9L  exc^Uior  var. 
afirea.  "^" 

TKtU  AB0B'irr. 

PUNOO^BA. 

noaixoNTA^n. 

jAan^DBA. 

na'na. 

nlgra,Ra 

pMlida 


pfcllida,  H.a 

rB'NDULA. 

itriped  bark,H.a 
unduUta.  H.a 

TBBBUCOW. 
VEBBUCO^aA  PB^N 

DULA, H.a 
VBBTICILLA^TA. 

exp&DM. 
florib6nda,  H.a 
f«ica,H.a 
rUAca. 


parrifblia. 
po'l.  abgb^nt. 

FUNGO^IA. 

bobikontaYib. 
jabpi^dba. 

NA^A. 

Tar. 
Tar. 

PB^NDULA. 

Jaqildea. 
Tar. 

VBBBUCO*SA. 
VBBaUCO'SA  pb'n. 

DULA. 
VBBTICILLA^A. 

expiinia. 
fXmui  6orib<inda. 
F.aoL  Tar. 


gUAca.  BU6Ga. 

beteroph^lU,  H.a     cx.  beteroph^U. 
horisontilUa,  H.a      ex.  Tsr. 


Nanm  In  flM  Hacknqr 
Ailnratiim,  aadta  dM 
Hoit.  Boc.  Goiwn. 

F.^ugUndifbUa. 
l&noea. 

LBNTISCIFO^^A. 

PB^RDOLA. 
LU^aOA. 

Iticida  opica,  H.a 

lyrkta. 

microphf  Ua,  H.a 

monophyiU,  H.a 

ntoa,  H.a 

nlgra. 
O^mui. 
0.  americkna. 

europttX  H*^ 

globifera. 

fatifbUa,  B.a 
OTdta.  F. 

oxycftrpa. 
oxyphylU. 
oxyphj^Ua  Ste  wiif. 
p&Uida. 
pannbia. 
parTifMia. 
parvitblU  Tar. 
parTifblU  miQor,  H.a 
p^ndula,  H.a 
penniylTftnica. 
platycArpa. 
/>oleDioniifblia. 
pul»§iccni.  H.a 
pubesceni  longif  blia. 
parTifblia. 
vlreni,  H.a 
quadranguULrU. 
quadranguULta,  Ra 
quadranguikrii  ner- 

v6ia. 
retbiiL 
Richfcrdi. 
rotundifbliiL 
lalidfblU. 
lambucifbUa. 

crfspa. 
simpUcifblia. 
Theophr&sti. 
vlreni. 
TiridU 


IdmiMcBtfoiii. 
■poeiok  on' 
tovliidktlic 


P.  aa.  iugUiidlf&Ba. 
tt.noca. 

LSNTiaCIPO^tOA. 
PB^NDULA. 

l&dda. 


lyiita. 
ain.Tar. 
ex.  heteroph^Ua. 

n&na. 

Bm.  nlgra. 

0.  europe^a. 

(e.)ameri( 

europc^a. 


|e)y„. 


(e.)  UtifZdia. 
am.  OTita. 
ex.  parvifblia. 

parrifblU. 

parvifMia. 

parvifblU  var. 
am.  psnnbia. 
ex.  parvifbUa. 

parvifbUa. 

parvifblia. 

ptedula. 
am.  pennsylv&nlca. 

pUtydiri». 

jEKdemoniifbUa. 

pubescens. 

pub^scens  longifbUa 
parvifbUa. 

am.  quadrangulkta. 

quadranguUta. 

quadrangulAU  net^ 
Tosa. 

retbsa. 

RicMirdi. 
ex.  parvirbria. 

salidfblia. 
am.  sambudfMU. 

var. 
ex.  heteropfaf  lU. 
ara.  TheoMirftstL 
ex.  parvirolia. 

viridii^ 


CHAP.  LXXV» 


OIMA^CEM.      TRAXimE^JSL. 
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App.  iii.  List  of  the  Sorts  qf  Frdaims  ahd  Orm»  in  the  Arbo- 
retttm  ofMessrs.  LodddgeSf  and  in  the  Chismck  Garden^  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  different  Species  to  which  they  are  p-C' 
sumed  to  behng. 

Tha  namet  which  are  applied  to  ttae  mhm  planti  in  the  Arkoretum  BHiamnicum  aod  io  the 
uboretum  of  Mefm.  Loddigei,  or  the  Chiswlck  OaideD,  are  in  ■naU  capitab.  The  ■ynooymei,  wben 
more  than  one,  axe  in  Italict. 


NniMiarBiwciMand 
dMirVarit 
IndwArbJ 

F,  AMUICA^A. 


VarifttM 
Lrb.BTtt. 


■m.  aeumlnlita. 
oarolinikna. 
cfirvldena. 


«lai 
Jugl 


Iptica. 

mca. 
/uglandlfbUa. 
l4noea. 
UtifMia. 
Ibdda. 
iTTJtta. 
nisn. 
OTata. 
panntea. 
pennivlTinica. 
platycmrpa. 
jKdemoolifMia. 
pttl>6tcen« 
longifttlia. 
nanrifbna 
^iuaorangul^ta. 


NaoiMtnflM 
Chtawlck  andHackiMy 
AibaraCiuu. 

F.  AMBBICA^NA. 
0l09  MW.y  MttS. 

dOa  ti^riniM,  H.S. 
gtcontf  H,S, 
ovdUt,  H.S. 
relita,  H,S. 
caroUmittta  4Aa 
oar.,  HS, 

lamJia,H.S. 

mmt,H.S 
fkBcatH.S 
ttuMa  opdea,  HS, 
microph^Ua,  HS 
pabifcau  9irtnsja.S, 
tamimeffdUa  crltpa. 
acuminata. 
Garollni&na. 
cfirvldeni. 
epfptera. 
eOlptlca. 
glauca. 
.^i^UmdifhUi. 
lincea. 
latifbUa. 
Ihclda. 
lyrlkta. 
nlgra. 
ovtta. 
penntM. 
penncylv&nlca. 
platydiipa. 
polemoiuifbUa. 
pub^toeni,  11.81 
longlfblia. 
parvifbiia 
quadrai^uldrk. 


qmadraiigulita,  H.  S, 
quadranguata  ner-   quadraoguUta  ner. 


Tbta. 
retitca. 
Rich&rdf. 
«ambudfblia. 
Theophriiti 

BXCB^iaiOB. 


Tbta. 
retbsa. 
Rlchlirdl 
«ambuclfbUa. 
Theophiistl. 

BXCTLnOB. 

pSlida,H& 
atr09^reiUm  H.S. 
aaguttifbUa,  HS, 
horixontdtis,  HS. 
«r.  mubMia,  H  S. 


Nfl 


P. 


dMbr  VailctlM 
latlMAibAit. 

;.  Ajrouanpo^uA. 


atroTlrena. 
expfinn. 

PO  UI8  ABOB^NTIBk 


PUNOO^BA. 

heterophflhk 

■OBIBOMTA^Ua. 
JAaPTDBA. 


na'na. 

nenrbaa, 
parrlAUa. 


0. 


PBllOIILA. 

nUcifbUa. 

TBBBDCO^ 
TBRaUOO^BA  PB'» 

BULA. 
VBBmctlXA^TA. 

WrldiA 

•<«NTUaPO*UA. 

^BNnaoiP.  PB'N. 

OULA. 
BimOPJI^A. 


(europa'a)  amerU 

cana. 
(euroDK^^a)  latifblia» 

floribtinda. 


NflnMtn 
Chfawkk  ani  HactaMf 
AvbomnnH. 

F,  BX.  ANOWIWO^UA, 
K& 

atrovircna. 
exp4n«a. 

BX.  POiaiS  ABOB^N- 
TBI& 

ar.  arg^ntea,  H  S. 

PUNObeA. 

fla,  H.S, 
Oa,  HS. 

tbnpll 

SX.  ■OBIIONTA^LU. 
BX.  JAaPI^DBA. 

eg.  uHihMripedbark, 

H.S. 
UX.  NA^A. 

nitna,  HS 

nervdM. 
Wa, 
diia  mr, 
blia  mdjor. 


argintea. 
es,  ukrea. 
fojtpcdrpa. 
oappkfUa. 
mnfpkjfUa  Stevens. 

rotttndjfdiia. 
vhrens. 

BX.  PB^NDULA. 

pindula,  HS. 
«aUcifbUa. 

BX.  TBBBUCO^tA. 
BX.  VBBBUCO^SA 

PB^NUULA. 
BX.  VBBT1CILLA>A. 

vlrldlA 
^BNnaciPo'uA. 

JLBNTIBCIPO^L.  PB'N- 
DULA. 
0.  BUBOPJB^A,  H.& 

F.  (ymus. 
O.  gtob(flera. 
O.  amerlcdna. 

latif  blia,  H.& 

F.  floiibAnda,  R& 


Maay  of  the  names  given  In  tbe  above  Appendlxei,  aa  placed  agalnit  piants  in  the  Hoitlcultural 
Sodetyl  Oarden,  and  ui  Meaiiii.  Loddlget*!  arborctum,  are,  doubtleM,  lynonymea  for  the  lame  tort ; 
nevertbelen,  thii  ii  not  the  caie  to  lucb  an  extent  ai  migbt  at  flrtt  light  be  luppoied ;  for  the 
European  and  American  aihea  vary  lo  much  in  their  fdiage,  that  many  of  tbevarietlet  are  remark. 
ably  aiitinct :  and  all  of  tbem  are  beautifliL  To  cloie  obierven  of  nature,  the  oommon  British  aih 
variea  exceedingly  In  iti  foUage ;  not  only  wbere  it  oocun  In  native  woodi,  but  in  artifldal  plantationi ; 
and  it  ia  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  diat  the  Amerlcan  aih  ii  equally  lobject  to  variation.  The 
wont  drcumitance  connccted  with  the  culfcure  of  tbe  aah  li,  tfaat  it  wiU  only  thrive  in  oertain  loilt 
and  tituationi ;  and  we  would,  therefore,  reoommend  tbote  who  wiib  to  potiett  cooiplete  coUectiont 
of  thriving  treet  to  be  particular  in  chooting  tucb  a  toil  and  lituation  for  tbem  at  it  (ound  oongentai 
to  F.  exdmior.  (See  p.  \91iJ)  Tbe  commco  oak  variet  ai  mudi  In  itt  foilage  at  tbe  oommon  Mh  ;  and  it 
may  be  Mked  by  the  general  rcader,  bow  it  bappena,  tbat,  while  there  are  upwardi  of  a  Kore  of 
vanctiet  of  the  latter  Ibr  tale  in  the  nuneriet,  tnere  it  not  more  tban  ooe  or  two  of  the  former. 
The  reaton  It,  tbe  Mb  propacatM  fteely  by  tmddlng  and  gnfUng ;  but  tbe  oak  by  neithcr  of  tbcte 
modM,  cxccpt  with  extreme  difflculty.  Were  It  not  for  tbii,  the  varietiM  of  tbe  common  and  Turkey 
oakt,  propagated  for  taie  in  the  nurieriM,  would  be  tcn  timM  more  numerout  tban  tbofc  of  the  com. 
mon  and  American  Mhetb  It  it  troe,  tbe  oak  it  propagBtcd  by  Inarcbing,  aod  evco  oocatlonaUy,  m 
it  may  be  teen  in  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  xlL,  by  wbipi^rBniog,  but,  by  botb  modet,  alwayt  witb  difficulty 
aod  uocertaloty. 
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CHAP.   LXXVI. 

OF    THE   RARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THB 

ORDER   JASMIKA^CEiB. 

Genus  I. 


Qffi 


JASMrNUM  FonhoeL    The  Jasmine.    Un.  Sysi.  Diandria  MoDOg/nia. 

lemtHkmUom.    Fonkoel  JEgn.  ArabL,  p.  59. ;   DodoD.  Pempt,  p.  1557. ;    Tourn.  liwt,  SflS. ;   lin 
(ietk.,  No.  17. :  Juu.  Gen.,  106i ;  R.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  521. :   Gcrtn.  Fruct.,  1.  pi  196.  ttt. ;  Laa.  UL, 
1 7. ;  lindL  Nat  Sfst  Bot.,  9d  cdit,  p.  909. :  Don**  MilL,  4i  p.  SB. 

Ifm>mfme$.    Momgorium  ham, ;  JeaMtmiDe;  JasmiD,  Fr.  and  Ger. ;  Scbatmin,  Oer. ;   < 


Ideml^kmUom.    Fonkoel  Xm.  Arabi,  p.  59. ;  Dodon.  Pempt,  p.  1557. ;    Toum.  Inrt.,  SflS. ;   lin. 
..    „      .        Ten.,  lOr  ~     ■        ~  -  _  -  .  -     . 

Bot.,9 
I  Lam. 

Derivaiion.    Linncus  deriTei  thi«  narae  flrom  iom,  a  violet,  and  dMnf,  imril:  but  the  icent  of  the 


Sifmotufmes.    Motumrium  Lam. ;  J«a«amiDe;  JasnijD,  Fr.  and  Ger.;  Scbatmin,  Oer.j  Odtondne» 
//oA ;  Jaimln,  Span. 


'^*  wv^wtrwm.       «MutHKua  uokTVB  wiia  umttMv    «■  v«u     «vra,    •  tjvisi»,    mmh  umtns «    —  i ■  w»»  .    .«w*  ms^  av^u»    ■.»»    •••w 

flowera  hai  no  reiemUanoc  to  that  of  the  Tiolet    Fortkoel,  in  hii  ^fiisyp.  ilroft.,  p.  59i,  •ayi  that 
it  i«  takcn  ftom  tbe  Arabian  name  of  tbe  plant,  y«iNym,  wbich  appean  much  moie  probable 

Gen,  Char,,  Sfc,  Calyx  tubular,  5 — 8^toothed  or  5— 8-cleft.  CoroUa  5 — 8-clefl. 
Stigma  2-lobed  or  btfid.  Berry  didymoiis,  having  one  of  the  lobes  uiiually 
abortive.  Seeds  without  albumen.  {DotCs  MilLy  iv.  p.  59.) — Twinin^  or 
rambling  shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  mostly  evergreen.  Petioles 
articulated.  Fiowers  white  or  yellow,  odortferous.  Propagated  readilj 
by  cuttings  in  common  garden  soii,  and  usuaiiy  grown  against  walls. 

•  I.  «7.  FRuViCANs  L,    The  sprig-produdng,  or  shrttbby,  Jasmine. 

Idemtifieaikm.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  pi  0.,  Syit,  ed.  14i ;  Vafal  Enum.,  t  p.  SS. ;  Don'6  MilL,  4.  piSSL 

Sitnomyme.    J.  beteroph^Uum  Mcemeh,  Lob.  Ado.,  p.389.  f.  S90l 

Engrtningi.    Bot  Mag.,  IS.  1 461. ;  Schmidt  BauM.,  S.  t  I4a  ;  and  wafig.  1072. 

Spec.  CAar,,  j-c.  Leaves  altemate,  trifolioiate,  and  siropie,  glabrous;  leaflets 
obovate  or  cuneiform,  obtuse.  Branches  angular.  Calycine  segments  subo- 
late.  Peduncles  terminal,  by  threes.  Corolla 
yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  se^ents.  {DotCs 
MiU.y  iv.  p.  63.)  A  shrub,  a  native  Of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Levant,  where  it 
grows  from  6  ft.  to  8  fl.  high,  and  flowers  irom 
May  till  October.  It  was  introduced  in  1570, 
and  is  frecjuent  in  British  gardens,  where  it  forms 
a  very  desirable  subevergreen,  either  for  plandng 
in  borders,  or  against  walls;  flowering  freely, 
and  ripening  abundance  of  fniit,  which  is  bladc 
when  ripe.  It  sends  up  numerous  suckers; 
which,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should 
assume  a  gardenesque  character,  should  all  be 
removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  irom 
a  single  stera,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other 
small  and  limited  number  of  stems.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  piant  is  intended  to  as- 
sume  a  picturesque  or  natural  habit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  suckers, 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  drcumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  soil  and  other  plants.  In  the  last  character,  it  is  a  very  suit- 
able  plant  for  the  frontof  a  picturesque  or  wild-Iooking  shrubberr.  Plants 
of  this  spedes,in  the  London  nursenes,  are  25s,  a  hundred ;  at  BoIIwyUer, 
half  a  franc  per  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Variety.  A  teml^ouUe  flowcr  has  been  obserred  on  a  plAnt  of  this  speciet,  in  a  garden  in  Suflblk* 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  |>ro]iagated.  The  existence  of  double-flowered  rarieties 
of  J.  Sdmbac  and  J.  offlcinkle  shows  a  tendepcy  in  this  genus  to  rary  intodouble  flowen. 
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■  2.  J.  BV^MILG  L.     Thebumble,  vr  Tla&m  j/eUoa,  Jaamipe. 
WtnMfiatlim.    Un.  S{i.,1.  p.9.  i  Vihl  Eiiura.,l.p  3$;  Donl  Hm,  4.^65.;  Lodd.  Cik.ed  IK». 
SiiKriivhigi,    B«.  Rcg.,i.m;  BalEjn.,*).  t.t.;  Koor.  Tlu*.,  1,  L  1.  j  Scbmidt Bnun.,  L 118.  i 

uHour/;T.HI7*. 
^iec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leavea  Bltfmate,  Bcute, 

Irifoliolate,  and  pinnate.  Branchesaii- 

Eular.    Calycine  B^ments  very  Ehort. 

Flant  glabrous.    Peduncles  terminal,  1074 

twin,  or  temary,  3-flowered.    Corolla 

ye11ow,with  oblong  obtuse  EegnieiiU. 

{Don't  MUI.,  iv.  p.  63.)     An  erect 

shrub,  a  native  a(  Madeira,  where  it 

grows  3  fl.  or  4  fl.  high,  and  flowers  i 

from  Juoe   till   September.     It  was 

introduced  in  1656,  ond  is  not  unfre- 

quent  jn  coUections,  being  Bnnualiy  < 

imported  from  Oenoa,  with  the  orange  ^ 

tree ;  and  hence  it  is  frequenCly  called 

tbe  Itelian  yellow  Jasntiie.     There 

are  vigorous.growina  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Honicultural  Society*a 

Oarden,  and  in  the  HaitiuierBmith  Nursery.    Price  li.  6<f.  or  2*.  per  plant. 

»  3.  J.  HBTEftoPBv'Li.uii  Boxh.    The  varioua-leaved  jBsmine. 

lilaUficatiim.    Itoib.  Fl.  Ind.,  I.  p.  99;  and  IH ;  Don'i  MIIL,  4.  p.  63. 

SMonjmin.    J,  (rlAmm  HiniUn.  HSS.     In  Ncpil  It  ii  calted  Goo)ec  utd  latnt. 

SrtmiHit.    WilL  FL  AiliL  Kiir,,  a  L  STS. ;  ind  ourjlir.  lOT^ 

^ee.  Char.,  ^c.    Arboreoua,     Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  trifoliolate,  oblong- 

eliiptic  or  broad-ovate,  acuniinated,  waved,  lucid,  fim),  glabrous.    Panicles 

terminBl,  trichotomous, 

fastigiate,     corymbose, 

downy,     ColyT  urceo* 

late,  with  short  subu- 

late  teeth.    Segments 

of  the  corolla  oblon^, 

equal  to  the  tube   in 

l^igth.     Leaves  vary- 

ing  in  size  and  form. 

(iJon'*JMi«.,iv.  p.63.) 

This  species,  in  its  na. 

tire  country  (Nepal), 

growB  to  B  middle-sized  i 

tree,  with  long  round 

branches,  wbich  have  a 

tendency  to  become  rBmbling.     In  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  intro- 

duced  in  1820,  it  is  Blways  planted  a^inst  a  wall ;  and  it  appears  to  be  as 

hardji  as  J.  revDliitum,  the  neit  species.     Plants  againat  the  wall,  in  the 

HorticulturBl  Society's  Garden,  have  stood  out  since  1832,  and  have  flow- 

ered  freely.    The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  &^ 

grant. 

•  4.  J.  RBVOLuVuH  Ker.     The  revoIute^^otwreJ  Jamnine. 

UtnMaillom.    KaBot.  B*t.,t  IIS.;  Slmt  BoL  Mig.,LITSl.;  Don'!  HIIL,!.  p.6*.)  Lodd  C*L, 

gumuma.    J.  ehni4ntb*iiiuin  Anrft.  Fl.  Iii4.,  L  p.  93.'i  Iho  Nnil  rdlair  jHiBlne. 
EngnitH^.    BoL  6e(.,  L  1TB.  j  B«.  Um|.,  t.  ITSI. ;  BoL  Clb.,  L  96&  ;  uhI  ourJK,  lOTS 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-Ienceolale 
or  elliptic,  glabrous,  on  short  petiolules.  Corymbs  teminal,  compound. 
Calycine  teeth  very  sbort,  mucronate.  Branches  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves 
shiuing,  and  flowers  bright  end  yeUow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Doii'1  Mill.,  iv. 
"'  ■■  '  -  "■  -■-  'i,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  north  of 
Introduced  in  1812,  and  producing  its  bright 
4k  2 
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yellow,very  fipagrant^flowerefromMayto  .^/^    -^  1076 

October.    In  British  gardens,  it  was  for 

fiome  time  aHer  its  first  introduction  kept 

in  the  greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  but  it 

is  now  commonly  treated  as  a  wall  shrub, 

where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft., 

and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 

any  species  of  the  gcnus.    It  b  readily 

propagated  by  cutting8,and  is  afine  grower 

and  flowerer  in  any  common  soil  and  ex- 

posure.    There  are  splendid    plants   of 

it  against  the   conservative  wall  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden. 

Plants,    in  the    London   nurseries,  are 

U,  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  one  dollar. 

•  5.  J.  (r)  pubi^gerum  D.  Dan.     The  downy  Nep€U  Jasmine. 

Identifieatiim.    D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep^  pc  10& ;  Doo*»  MilL,  4.  p.  64 
Smionymca.   J.  WalUchtdMWii  UndL  Bot  Re«.,  1 140a ;  CuiiiaI1.twa,  NepaleK. 
Mmgravfyig».    Bot  Reg.,  1 1409. ;  and  wafig.  1077. 

Spec,  Char,y^c.  Leaves altemate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9;  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated, 
sessile,  downv  while  young.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elongated,  1-flowered,  termi- 
nal,  subcorymbose,  downy.  Teeth  of  calyx  short. 
Segments  of  coroUa  5-^,  obtuse.  Flowers  yd- 
low,  and  smaller  than  those  of  J.  revolutum. 
{D<m's  MUl.y  iv.  p.  64.)  This  sort  so  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  one,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  is  a 
very  large  plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s 
Garden,  which  has  stood  out  on  the  same  wall 
with  J.  revoliitum  since  1832.  Introduced  in 
1827,  and  growing  so  vigorously  in  British  gar- 
jdens,  as  somedmes  to  make  a  shoot  6  ft.  or  more 
long  in  one  seaaon.  It  is  readily  propasated  by 
cuttings,  and  the  price  of  plants  is  about  Uie  same 
as  that  for  J.  revolutum,  viz.,  from  l^.  6(/.  to  2t. 
each. 

J  t.  6.  /.  OFFiciNA^LE  L,    Thc  officinal,  or  common,  Jasmine. 

IdenMcaUtm.    Lin.  Spi,  1  pi  a ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  pkS4. ;  Don'B  lfBL.4w  p.  03. ;  LoddL  Cat,  «d.  1836, 
Ett^mng».    Bot  Sfag.,  t  81.;  Lam.  la,  t7.  £L;   BuU.  Hecb.,  t23L;   SchmUit   Baum.,  :& 
t  ISD;  and  oaxfig»  1078. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  opposite,  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovftte,  acuminated,  terminal 
one  longest.  Young  buds  erecdsh.  Plant  ^labrous.  Branches  angular. 
Calycine  segments  5,  subulate.  CoroUa  white,  4— 5-cleft,  sweet-scented. 
(DofCt  MUL,  iv.  p.  63.) 

Varieties. 

±i_  J.  o.  2JoBu  argSnteit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white. 
X  fl.  J.  0.  Sfdliit  aureit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  yellow. 
±  'i_  J.  0.  ^Jioribut  plenit  Hort.  has  the  flowers  double,  but  is  very  rare. 

Detcr^Hon,  ^c.  A  cHmbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar  to  Georgia;  growin^  abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  woods.  It  generally  loses  its  leaves  in  the  winter  season,  especially  in 
exposed  situations ;  but,  as  its  young  shoots  are  of  a  fine  deep  ereen,  and 
the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  the  appearance  at  that  season 
of  an  evergreen.  Tiie  shoots  are  frequently  producea  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length, 
and  upwards.    It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  introduced  into  Europe ;  but  it  has 
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been  cultivated  in  the  gndeta  of  coDvent*  from  tiroe 

iromemorial ;   and   it  la  naturaltBed  in   tlie   soutfaem 

vallejrg  of  Switzerland,  particularly  ia  the  netghbour- 

4iood  of  Aigle.     it  was  so  common  in  British  gardens 

in  the  time  of  Oerard,  that  "  Master  l.yte  "  ttiought 

it  was  indigenouB.     It  i*  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and 

a^ainst  housea,  in   every  part  of  Burope,  from  the  « 

Mediterranean,  as  far  nmth  OB  Warsaw;  where,  how- 

,ever,  it  requires  the  green-house  during  winter.    Ii 

flowers,  more  especially  in   moist  EeBSons,  or  when 

supplied  with  watra:,  from  the  end  of  May  till  October ; 

but,  like  many  other  plants  prolific  in  sjde-suckers,  it  / 

very  seldom  produces  fruit,  eren  in  the  south  of  France 

Mnd  Spain.    This  year,  1 636,  there  are  a  few  fruit,  with  perfect  seeds,  on  our 

plant,  at  Bayswater. 

ProjKTtiei  and  Utet.  The  llowers  are  highly  odariferous ;  ^d,  tbough 
they  do  not  yield  an  oil,  yet  they  are  much  enifilojed,  in  Fiwice  and  Itnly,  to 
communicate  their  odour  both  to  oUs  and  spirits  ;  and,  sometimes,  also  to 
powdered  sugar.  This  is  eSected  m  the  following  maimer :  —  Small  flasks 
of  cotton  arc  moiatened  with  the  oil  of  ben  (an  oildrawn  from  the  seeds  of 
Aforinga  pterjgosperma  Dec,  the  horseradish  tree,  a  nadve  of  the  East 
Indics),  or  with  any  other  oit  not  liable  to  become  raocid.  Layers  of  thes« 
pieces  of  cotton  are  placed  between  layers  of  flowers  for  twenty^Jbur  houra, 
when  the  cotton  ia  removed ;  and  the  oil,  bung  Bepareted  Irom  it  hy  expres* 
sion,  is  found  to  be  higlily  aromatic.  This  oil,  put  into  pure  spirit,  givea 
out  ita  odour  to  it;  and  the  oil  being  seporated,  the  spirit  remama,  having  im- 
bibed  the  odour  of  thejasmine.  Powdered  lugar,  in  layers,  placed  between 
layers  of  blossoros,  becoroes  impregnated  with  tne  odour  in  tbe  same  manner 
as  the  oiled  cotton ;  and  the  sugar  mey  be  aAencards  used  to  flavour  vsriout 
articles,  dther  in  a  dry  state,  or  m  the  form  of  syrup.  In  e\ery  casc,  the 
orticle  imprtgnflted  with  the  flavour  of  tbe  jasmine  requires  tobekeptin 
vessels  closely  stopped ;  because  the  odour  soon  evaporates  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  These  operations  may  be  pcrformed  wilh  all  the  odoriferous  species 
ofjasmhie;  and,  indeed,  with  oll  odoriferous  flowers  whatever.  The  great 
use  of  the  jasmine,  in  British  ^ardens,  is  as  a  shrub  for  covering  walls, 
arbours,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it  roay  be  truly  said  to  be  invaluable.  It  is 
Always  green,  by  ils  leaves  in  simimer,'and  by  the  colour  of  its  young 
wood  in  winter;  and  it  is  an  abundant  flowerer.  Its  flower«  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer;  they  are  of  an  elt^nt  shape,  a  pure 
wbite,  and  are  highly  odoriferous.  Evelyn,  alluding  to  its  flowcrs,  sayi 
^t,  if  they  were  as  much  employed  in  Biigland  as  in  Italy  and  France,  our 

rdenera  might  raake  money  enough  of  them.  "  One  sorry  tree  in  Paris," 
adds, "  has  been  worth,  to  a  poor  woman,  near  a  jnstole  a  year."  In  the 
preaent  day,  tbe  plant  is  ttill  a  great  favourite  with  the  Prencb.  The 
Parisian  ffBrdeners  train  tbe  plants  to  s  single  stem  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
espoae  tneni  a]l  the  year  in  the  dower-markets,  where  they  Gnd  custoroers 
amtmg  all  ranks.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  pUnt,  that,  when  once 
flrmly  established  in  good  soil,  it  will  moke  ahoots  from  lOfl.  to  2011.  lonc 
in  one  season.  These  shoots,  whcn  of  2  years'  or  3  ycars'  gro\vth,  are  used 
in  Greece  and  Turkey.as  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes ;  and  they  may  be  seen,  in 
Constantinople,8ft.  or  IDft.  long,  twisted  in  various  waya.  The  plant  will 
endure  the  smoke  of  London  alroost  as  well  as  ihe  ivy  and  the  aucuba,  but  it 
does  not  blossom  so  freely  among  coel  srooke  es  in  a  purer  air.  lo  Faria,  it  may 
be  found  beautilully  in  flower  io  back  courts,  and  on  the  balconies,  silla,  or 
outaidea  of  vriiidows,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the  town.  A  verj  stiik- 
ing  ai^lication  of  thia  shrub  is,  to  train  it  up  a  strong  cest-iron  rod  20  fl. 
faigh,  with  an  umbrella  head  e  fl.  or  lOfl.  in  diameter;  and,  at^r  the  head 
has  been  covered  with  ahoots,  to  allow  them  to  droop  down  on  every  side  lo 
the  ground,  Thb  is,  aUo,  a  very  pleasing  mode  w  covcring  the  roofa  of 
4n  3 
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cotta^»  allowing  the  Bhoots  to  droop  down  on  every  nde  like  curtainsy  and 
drawmg  them  back  from  the  windows  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  is  done 
with  drapery. 

Histoncaly    poetical^  and  legendaty   AUunons,      Tbe  jasmine  (of  which 
Cowper  observesy  — 

•  *■  The  deep  daric  green  at  wheie  unraniith^d  leaf 

M akef  more  coiMpicooaff,  aDd  illuroei  tbe  more, 
Tbe  bright  proAisiao  of  ner  •catterM  ctart,  **) 

has  been  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets;  and  several  of  them  have  alladed  to 

the  custom  which  prevaib  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  jasmine  flowers 

in  their  hair  when  they  are  married.    The  origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  be, 

that  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deliciously  scented 

jasmine  of  Goa  (J.  odoratlssimum),  which  he  was  so  oveful  of»  that  ne  would 

not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.     His  gardener,  howeyer,  being  in  love  with  a 

peasant  girl  in  the  neignbourhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her 

birthday;  jud  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cnttings,  she  planted  the 

sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  afl^tion.    It  grew  rapidly,  and  every  one  who  saw 

it,  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it.   These  the  | 

girl  supplied  from  cuttines,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enoi^h  money 

to  enable  her  to  marry  her  iover.    ''  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remem-  j 

brance  of  this  adventure,  always  deck  themselves,  on  their  wedding-day,  with  | 

a  nosegay  of  jessamine ;  and  thc^  have  a  proverb,  that '  she  who  is  worthy  to 

wear  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband.**  | 

(Seniiment  of  Flowerty  p.  8.)  Thb  custom,  however,  appears  to  prevail,  al80«  ! 

in  the  East,  according  to  Moore :  — 

•*  And  bridet,  as  delicate  aad  fidr 
A«  the  white  Jasmlne  flowers  tbey  wear» 
Hath  Yemen  in  ber  bliasfkil  clime.** 

The  flower  alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  below,  also  by  Moore,  is  J.  S6mbae, 
a  hot-house  plant,  but,  which  like  many  other  tender  shrubs,  might  be  tumed 
out  to  blossom  for  the  summer. 

**  *Twaa  midnlght  -.  throagh  the  lattloe,  wreathed 
Wltb  woodbine,  many  a  perftime  breatbed, 
From  plants  that  wake  wnen  othen  deep, 
From  timid  jaamlne  buds,  tbat  keep 
Tbeir  odour  to  tbenuelTea  all  day, 
But,  whea  the  lunlight  diea  away, 
Let  the  ddiclouf  Mcret  out 
To  evcry  breeie  that  roams  aboaL** 

Fropagation  and  CuUure.  The  common  jasmine  throws  up  side-suckers  m 
great  abimdance ;  by  which^  by  layers,  or  ^ven  by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated.  The  double-blossomed  variety  is  rare,  and  is  generally  propagated 
by  budding  on  the  species.  When  it  is  desired  to  tum  a  green  jasmme  into 
a  variegated  one,  a  singlebud  of  either  the  silver-Ieaved,  or  the  golden-Ieaved» 
will  communicate  its  vari^tion  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  even  to  suckera 
thrown  up  by  the  roots.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Ghelsea  Botanie 
Garden ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Pince  of  Exeter,  that  the  same  result 
takes   place  with  the  va-  IQ>^g 

riegated  labumum,  even  if 
the  bud  should  die,  pro- 
yided  a  portion  of  the  bark 
to  which  it  was  attached 
continues  to  live.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same 
thing  would  take  place  in 
the  jasmine,  and,  doubtless^ 
in  various  other  plants. 

Insects.    That  very  re- 
markable  lepidopteroua  in- 
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sect,  the  death'»  head  hawk  moth  (Acher6ntia  A'iropoJ  Fab.).  feeds,  in  ibe 
larTastBte  (aee^.  10Hl.a),indiscriniinatel}'  ou  the diflerent  apeciea orjaamine, 
and  on  the  leaTe«  of  the  putato.  When  the  perfect  inBect  u  captured,  it 
sametimes  utters  n  shrill  cry,  bv  the  iriction  of  the  palpi  oa  thc  trunk ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Safi,  by  the  eacape  ofmr  frora  two  cavitie»  in  the  ab- 
domen.     It  makes  its  ^pearance  during  autumn,  and  i*  Tery  difGcult  to 


rear  beyond  the  pupa  atate  (b).  It  is  indigenous  throughout  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  alsom  AfKcaandlndia.  5pMar  jasmineiruro,or  wbichj^.  1079. 
u  the  larva,  and  ^.  1080.  the  perfect  insect,  also  feeda  on  all  the  Tarioug 
■pecies  of  the  genus. 


.    TlMlarstflt  plul  oTthe  JfnnlDi 


kan  M*II,  In  KnCi  wlicrt,  In  1SS6,  ■  pUnt  ctiTRTd  t«l  pul  o( nit  oT  tbe  froDU  ol  Itae 
doD,  uid  Dutt, jit  Ivut,  bMTv  b«q  snn  hi|h-  Tha  piitt  or  pluitt,  kn  ttae  LondoD  niiTttrlct,  cf 
■pade(,lt£5i.  per  taundrHl;  ind  Uit  Tuleliai,  frnm  li.  Stf.  te  !i.  6d.  ps  pluit ;  u  BollwTUer 
Dti :  luid  U  Nn>  YHk,  311  cgnti  ucb, 

App.  i.    Hardt/  Spectes  qfjasmiman  not  yet  itUrodmed. 

■1  D,  »011,  O,  Don'.  MIU.,  iT.  iL  SS.,  U 
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App.  ii.    Half-harJbf  Species  qfJasmtnum. 

J.  oderaUahmtm  Ix,  the  Jaonine  of  Gm  {BoL  Mag.t  1 885.),  U  a  well.known  inhabituit  of  tbe 
greeD-bouM ;  and,  beiog  a  natlTe  of  M adeira,  it  nsy  be  kept  through  tbe  winter  in  a  pit,  or 
against  a  conaervative  wail.    The  llowen  are  ydlow,  aad  extremely  odoriferoua. 

J.  gla6eum  Vahl  ia  a  nAtive  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hop&  with  lanceoUte  leaileti  like  the  leavea  of 
the  priTet,  and  white  iloweri  reaembling  thoae  of  J.  oncniide,  Ixit  longer. 

J.  otMaim  Vahl  {Bot.  Mag.t  t  1889.)  U  a  natire  of  the  Asoret^and  Modetra,  with  trifbliolate 
leavea,  and  white  llowerL  Tbe  111001«  twine,  aa  well  aa  clllob;  and  the  pLant  is,  doubtleM,  balf. 
hardy. 
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OF   THE   HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THS 

ORDER   ifPOCYNA^CEiB.  ^ 

Genus  I. 


G 


n^CA  L.    Trk  Pbriwinklb.    Lm,  Syst,  Pentdndria  Monogynia. 

Ideniifieaihii,    lin.  Gen.,  Na  S95.  -,  JnM.,  144. ;  Lindl.  Nat.  Syit  Bot,  8d  edit,  p.  aOh ;  Don^k  Mill» 

4.  p.  95. 
Suftonifmes.    Ferrlnca  Toutn.,  t.  45. ;  1*  Perven€h&  Fr. ;  SanngrQn,  Ger, 
Derivmn.    In  Don*t  MOter,  thb  word  ia  nid  to  be  defived  ftom  vimeo,  to  oonquer ;  becauie  tbe 

qiecies  subdue  otber  plants  by  thelr  creeping  rooti^  or  btnd  them  by  uielr  runnen :  but  a  mucb 

better  origin  aeema  to  tw  tnmwmctUmm,  a  baad,  on  account  of  tbe  aultablcneia  of  the  ahoota  for 

tfae  purpoae  of  making  bandi. 

Gen.  Ckar,,  4rc.  Cahx  5-cleft ;  segments  linear  or  subulate,  acute.  CoroUa 
salver-shaped  ;  tuhe  longer  than  the  calyx ;  throat  bearded ;  segments  of 
of  the  limb  flat,  oblique,  truncate  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the 
throaty  enclosed.  FUamentt  short.  Anthert  ending  each  in  a  hairy  mem- 
brane  at  the  apex,  which  counive  over  the  sdgma.  Stigma  bearded,  seated 
on  a  flat  orbicular  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  drcumference.  Gkmds  2, 
altemating  with  the  ovaries,  gld>rou8,  as  well  as  they.  Foi&des  2,  erect, 
terete,  nairow,  dehiscing  lenrawise,  few-seeded.  Seeds  cylindricaly  naked. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Dons  MUl,,  ^^'S'  ^^*)  — ^^  hardy  ligneous  species 
are  creeping  evergreens ;  natives  of  Europe»  in  shady  places;  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  and  readily  propagated  by  division,  Uiyers,  or  cuttings. 

9m  U  V,  MA^JOR  L,    The  greater  Periwinkle. 

Idemi^tttion.    Lln.Spk,p.804.;  Don*(  MiH,  4.pig&;  Lodd.  Cat,ed.  18S6w 

S^Honsfmet.    Flnca  mMU  DeWe;  Pierrfnca  mftjor  Scop,  Cam.,  Na  £74,  GtnrkL  Aix,  1 81.,  Ixb 

Icon.,  t  636L 
St^aoim    Eng.  Bot,  t  514. ;  Curt  Lond.,  4  t  la ;  Ftanek  loon.,  1 114  ;  Bast  Brit  n.  n., 

▼oL  S.  1 158. ;  and  cmjlgt.  1062, 1083. 

Spec,  Char,j  S^c,  Stems  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calydne 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usuaUy  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base.  Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate.  This  spedes  is  larger  in  aU  its 
parts  than  the  preceding.  Corollas  fine  purplish  blue.  Floweriiig  stans 
erect;  barren  ones  traihng.  There  is  a  variety  of  ^s  with  vari^at^ 
leaves.  {DotCs  MiU,^  iv.  p.  95.^  A  low,  trailing  or  creeping,  suflhiQcose 
ever^een ;  a  native  of  the  roiddle  and  sonth  of  Europe,  and  apparently 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  as  high  as  2n.,  forming  a  dense 
dark  green,  low,  trailing  bush,  growing  freely  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees ;  and  produdng  its  fine  blue  flowers  firom  March  to  September. 

Variety, 

'%,  y.  m.  2  vtrriegata  Hort.  has  the  ieavea  variegated  with  white  and 
yellow. 
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Deicriptkm,  ^c,    The  periwinkle  is  a  trailiiig  eTergreen,  which  produces  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  ali  the  sununer,  and  is  idmirably  adapted  for  covering 

the  dug  ground  in   shrubberies, 

and  the  banks  of  hedgerows,  as 

it  prefers  a  shady  situation.    It  is 

supposed  to  have  been  known  to 

the  Greeks,  and  to  be  the  plant  that 

was  called  by  them  Klematis,  from 

its  creeping  branches;  it  being 

thought  that  the  Klematis  daph- 

noides  of  Dioscorides  was  the  same 

as  the  Vinca  Pervinca  of  Pliny. 

It  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 

France,  Spain,Italy,  Switzerland, 

and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  more  abundant  in  Britain  than  V,  minor,  thou^  both  are  supposed  to  have 
become  naturalised,  rather  than  to  be  really  indieenous.  In  tne  middle  ages, 
many  curious  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  tnis  plant ;  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  that  mentioned  by  Culpepper,  that  "  The  leaves  of  the  periwinkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  do  cause  love  between  them.*'  The  principal 
use  of  the  plant,  in  modem  times,  is  to  cover  the  dug  ground  of  shrubberies ; 
but,  in  France,  abeautiful  fence  for  flower-gardens  is  frequently  made  of  it,  by 
training  its  branches  over  low  palisades  or  espaliers,  taJcing  care  to  tie  them 
in  diflerent  places ;  as,  wherever  the  plant  is  left  at  libertv,  it  will  root  into 
the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fences  are  cailed  centocchio,  or 
hun£^  eyes  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  flower :  but  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  country  the  periwinkle  is  called  Jhre  di  morte^  from  the  custom  which 
prevails  of  making  garlands  of  it  for  dead  children.  The  French  call  it  violette 
de9  torcierSf  from  an  ancient  prejudice  that  it  was  used  by  sorcerers  in  their 
incantations.  The  ancient  name  of  this  flower,  in  Engiand,  was  pervinkd ; 
and  it  is  spoken  of  under  that  name  by  Chaucer:  — 


**  Thftra  ipnnge  the  violet  al  newe, 
And  freih  porrlnkd,  rich  of  hewe. " 


Few  modem  British  poets  seem  to  have^  mentioned  it,  probably  from  the 
inharrooniousness  and  unmanageableaess  of  its  modem  name.  Wordsworth» 
however,  says, — 

**  Hirougfa  primroie  Cufti,  in  ihat  iweeC  bower, 
The  fkir  periwinklc  trailed  iti  wraUht ; 
;  And  't  It  my  fltlth  thot  e«  ^r^  flower 

Eqjoyi  the  air  that  bmt^.  '* 

Itou88eau*s  anecdote  of  this  flower  is  well  known.  He  tells  us  that  be  was 
walkins  with  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Cfiarmettes,  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,  "  There  is  the  periwinkle  still  in  flower."  Rousseau,  being  Jiort- 
sighted,  had  never  before  observed  this  flower,  which  always  grows  near  the 
^round;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gazed  at  it  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  see 
xt  again  for  30  years;  when,  being  at  Gressier,  and  dimbing  a  hill,  with  M. 
Peyrou,  he  observed  something  blue  among  the  bushes ;  and,  stooping  down 
to  examine  it,  he  uttered,  with  a  cry  of  jov,  "  Voili  la  pervenche  f '*  and  all 
'«he  tender  emotions  of  the  moment  when  ne  first  saw  it  rushed  back  upon  his 
mind.  Hence  the  plant,  in  France,  is  consecrated  **  Aux  doux  touvenirs;** 
and  is  generaily  planted  near  a  monumental  urn,  or  other  omament  or  build- 
inff,  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  The  propagation  of  the  peri- 
wmkle  is  very  easy ;  as,  thougfa  it  is  seldom  raised  from  seeds,  yet  the  trailing 
stems  of  the  plant  take  root  treely ;  chiefly  at  their  tips,  or  points,  in  the  same 
manner  as  tnose  of  the  bramble  or  the  strawbeny.  The  plant  may  also  be 
increased  by  dividing  it  at  the  roots.  The  periwinkle,  when  wanted  to  pro- 
(luce  ripe  seeds,  does  best  when  pkmted  in  a  pot  with  very  Uttle  eartb,  and 
the  lateral  shoots  cut  ofl*. 

«  4n  5 


AaBOHETUM    AlfD    FKUTICBTUH. 

*m  9.V.  Mi^NOB  L,    Tbe  lew  PeriwiaUe. 

LiB.S|L,3Qt.i  OomHHaL,*.  p.  t&i  IjM. 

Jtnlm  BHna  Scbp.  Cwm.,  No.  773, ;  Ptr. 

n^MM  Park.  ncatr.,  llt.  f.  I.i  ClteUli  A^- 

I  DaSt.  Paat.,  «L 

jMiaWiM.    fii^  &«.,  L  917.1  Cun.  Idid..  3.  L  IS.; 
niKk  Icon.,  1.  183. 1   Uuka.,  t.  tB.  j  Hiyx  AbMld., 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Scems  procumbeQt.  Leeves 
eiUp(iC'Iaiiceo1ate,  glabrous.  Calyciae  seg- 
ments  lipeBr-Unceolate,  bluntisli.  Segmeats 
of  corolh  broftdish  at  top.  Flowering  atems 
usually  ertsct.  Plowera  void  of  scent.  Co- 
rolla  blue,  with  wbite  throat,  Tsrjing  to  pur- 
ple  and  white ;  of  a  smaller  size  than  that  of 
y.  mqjor.  This  species  variea  much  inthe 
colour  of  the  flowen ;  they  are  also  socne- 
timea  double;  and  the  foliage  is  «ometimes 
variegated,  eidier  with  whitc  or  yellow  stripes. 
(ZWf  Afi^,  iv.  p.  05.)  AcreepingeverKTeen 
undershrub;  a  native  of  Burope,  and  tound 
abuodaatty  in  Oermany,  Switzerland,  Fnuicc, 
Italy,  &c.  In  Brilain,  it  iias  been  found  in 
manj  places,  in  hedges  and  woods,  in  rather 
damp  situstions,  where  it  flowen  ftom  March 
till  8a)tember.  It  ia  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and,  Kie  the  preceding  apedes,  may  be  usefiilly  employed  in  covuing  naked 
•ur&ces,  in  shaded  situatioaa. 
VaHefiei. 

t>  V.  M.  2  /ottr  argenleu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  mi^ted  with  white. 

*t  V.  m.  S/dliit  aireu  Lodd.^^at.  has  tbe  leavea  variegated  with  ydlow. 

«>  V.  ni.  4  fi6re  &&o  Lodd.  Cat.  bas  white  flowers. 

Ar  V.  n.  5 /iri;  p^o  Lodd.  C^.  has  double  flowers.  ^' 

t,  V.  m.  6  ,fidre  pu»iceo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

App.  L   Ha^-hardy  ligneoui  Planis  belouging 
to  tke  Order  Apoa/adceir, 

Gditehui  •itlUam  Hkla.  Fl  B«. 
Adw.,  1.  p.  la).  1  HgnMi  •tnpcT- 
Ttani  L..PM.  Jak,%  t.112.  ib.; 
— *  — ^-■<^>  laicUBIitiw  mt- 
rlclnltjotilTm.  ftmi  Vli^nU  to 


Se TldnltT otilTm.  tmm  .... 

'  jBlrril  b»  tan  1b  Britbb  |ud«u 
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Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mi$$  M.  L. 

29.  il.platanoides        -         p.408.  (35.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mi$$  M.L. 

30.  A.  p.  laciniktum        -      p.  409.  (36.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mi$$  M.  L. 

31.  A.  sacch^num  '  (the  1      .,,    /„„  v 

SugarMaple)^     )p.*ll.  (37.) 

Hort  Soc.  Gard.    Mi$$  M,L. 

32.  A.  Pseikdo-Pl^tanuB     1 

(Common   Sycar    1-^.414.(33.) 

more)        -         r  J 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

33.  i^.  Pseudo-P14tanu8,    fuU- 


}    (33a.) 

34.  A.  obtusitum  (syn.  h;^-!       .^n  /«0  > 
bridum)  -         J-P.420.(38.) 


grown  tree 

l^udley  Park.    U.  W.  Juka. 
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C.   Laburnum  (the   La- 
burnum,  or  Pea  Tree) 

C.   L.  (inclsum)  (^uerci 
folium 

£u6nymus        europae^is 
(the  Spindle  7>ee) 

E.  latifolius 

Gleditschia  in^rmis 

G.  i.»  fuU-grown  tree 

G.  (sin^nsis)  h6rrida 

G.  (s.)  jap6niea 

G.  (s.)  macracintha 

G.  (s. )  nana 

G.  (s.)  purpiirea 


•II.  p.  590.  (67. 
II.  p.  590.  (68. 
II.  p.  496.  (57. 


-  II.  p.  498.  (58. 
-  II.  p,  650.  (776. 

-  (76a. 

-  II.  p.  654.  (78. 

-  II.  p.  654.  (80. 

-  II.  p.  654.  (78. 

-  II.  p.  654.  (80. 
II.  p.  654.  (786. 


G.triac4ntho8(theThree-\TT  ^  ccr,  /^a 
thomed  Acacia)       -    j  ".  p.  650.  (76. 

G.  t.,  fuU-grown  tree     -  II.  p.  650.  (75a. 
Gymn6chidus  canad^n-1 

sis     (the     Kentucky  l  II.  p.  656.  (82a. 

Coffee  Tree)         -     J 
G.  c,  full-grown  tree        ...  (82. 
Holly.     See  riez. 
Horseohestnut.     See  uCsculus. 

"HoUy)^'^'^"^     ^*^}  "•  P-  ««•  («•) 

I,  ^.,  fiill.grown  tree  -  -  (59a.) 

/.  opfU»        -  .         -  II.  p.  516.  (60.) 

/.  o.,  fuU-grown  tree  -  -  (596.) 

Judas  Troe.     See  C<6rcis. 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree.     See  Gymn6cladu8. 
Kolreut^ria  paniculata  I.  p.  475.  (53.) 

Xabdrnum.     See  C^isus  Z*abiimum. 
Lime  Tree.     See  Tilia. 
Locust.     See  Robinui. 
Liriod6ndron    TuUplferal  *         ^o^    /io  \ 
(theTuUpTree)      -    ^I-  P- 284.  (13.) 


L.  T.,  fuU-grown  tree 
Magnolta  acuminita 
M.  a.,  full-grown  tree 
M.  auriculata 
M.  glaiica 

M.  g.  ThompBonf^aa 
M.  oonspicua 
M.  cord^ta 
M.  grandiflora 
M.  g.  exoni^nsis 
M.  macrophfUa 
M.  (a.)  pyramidata 
M.  trip6tala 


-; 


-  (12a. 

-  I.  p.  273.  (10. 

-  (9a. 

-  I.  p.  276.  (8. 

-  I.  p.  267.  (4. 

-  I.  p.  267.  (5. 
.  L  p.  2T8.  (12. 

-  I   p.  275.  (11. 

-  I.  p.  261.  (1. 

-  I.  p.  261.  (3. 

-  L  p.  271.  (7. 

-  I.  p.  277.  (9. 

-  I.  p.  269.  (6. 


Maple.     See  jfcex. 

iV. /.  crispum  -         -  I.  p.  460.  (42.) 


iWittnis       acuieatus'1 
(Christ'8  Thom)     J 
P.  a. ,  fuU-grown  tree 
Pfllvta  flkva       - 
P.  f.,  fiiU-grown  tree 
P.  macroc4rpa 
P.  riibra 
P.  r.,  (uU-grown  tree 


IL  p.  527.  (61.) 

.  (606.) 

-  L  p.471.  (50.) 

-    (51.) 

-  I.  p.473.  (52.) 

-  I.  p.  469.  (48.) 
(48.) 


-  II.  p.  536.  (62c.) 
'f^jlL  p.  531.(62.) 

Y'|ll.p.587.  (62a) 


P.  r.  hiimilis  p^ndula        -  I.  p.  470.  (52.) 

Pea  Tree.     See  C^tisus. 

Purging  Buckthora.       See   Ah^mnus 

cathibticus. 
iZhiunnus  alpinus  -  II.  p.  536.  (62c.) 

R.  catbirticus  (tbe  Purg- 1  jj 

ing  Buckthora) 
R.  Fringula  (the  Berry. 

bearing  Alder) 
iZ.  latifoUus  -  -  IL  p.  538.  (626.) 

Robinia  hlspida  macro- 1 

ph^Ua     (the    large-  VlL  p.  628.  (73a.) 

leaved  Rose  Acada)  J 
R  Pseiid-^ciicia  (Com-1  y,        .__    ,^,  . 

mon  Acacia,or  Locustj^^-  P'  ^'  (^^) 
R.  P.  A.^  iuU-grown  tree,  4to  -  II.  7L» 
R.  P.  A.  tortuoaa  -  11.  p.  610.  (72.) 

R.  P.  A.  umbraculifera     II.  p.  610.  (71a.) 
R.  viscdsa  -  -  II.  p.  626.  (73.) 

Rose  Acacia.     See  Robinia  hispida. 
Scotch  Laburaum.     See  C^tisus  alplnus. 
Siberian  Pea  Tree.     See  Catrag^na, 
iSopAdra  jap6nica  -  II.  p.  563.  (64.) 

S^.  j.,  fuU-grown  tree,  4to         -         -  (63a.) 
S.  j.  p^ndula         -  -  11.  p.  564.  {SS.) 

Spindle  Tree.     See  .Eu6nymus. 
Sugar  Maple.     See  A^ea  sacch&rinum. 
Sycamore.     See  ^cer  Pseilkdo-PUtanus. 
TiUa  (e.)  &lba  (arg6ntea)     I.  p.  372.  (18.) 
T.  americina  -  I.  p.  373.  (24.  or  25.) 

T,  (e.)  aiirea  -  -  I.  p.  366.  (25.) 

T.  europflB^^a  (thecommonl  y     _  q^.    /i  e  \ 

Lime  Trei)  .  j  ^"  P' ^^*  ^^^) 
T.  e.,  fuU-grown  tree  -  -  I.  (8a.) 

T.  (e.)  laciniata       -  I.  p.  366.  (21.  or  22.) 
T.  (a.)  laziflora      -  -  I.  p.  374.  (23.) 

T.  (e.)  pUtyph^ila        -       I.  p.  365.  (19.) 
T.  (e.)  p.  minor         -         -  I.  p.  365.  (20.) 
T,  (a.)  pub68cens     -  I.  p.  374.  (22.  or  27.) 
Three-thoraed  Acacia.     See  Gleditschia. 
Toothache  Tree.     See  Xanth6zylum. 
Tulip  Tree.     See  Liriod^ndron. 
VirgiUa  liitea         -  -  IL  p.  565   (66.) 

Xanthoxylum/razineuml  T    ^    ._.,    /ca\ 

(the  Toothache  Tree)   J  *'  P*  **^'  ^^^'^ 


MaffndRA  grandiflbra. 
Tlie  large-flowerecl  evergreen  Magnolia. 


MagnbRa,  grandifidra  exoniittsu, 
The  Inrge-flowered  evergreen  Exeter  Magnolia 


Magnblivt  glauca. 
Tbe  g\B,\icxtaa-leaved  deciduoua  Magnolia. 


MagndtiA  glaucn  Thompsoniana. 
Thomson'^  glaucous-/rat<e(/  deeiduout  Magnolia. 


^ 


0 


Magnbti»,  tripilala. 
The  three-petaled^ou)«red  deciduotu  Magnolia. 


\ 


MagndFm  macrophyUa. 
The  large-leaved  decidttous  M^DoHa 


MagnoRa  acuminata. 
The  pointed-feaoed  Magnolia. 


Magndli&  aeuminata. 
The  pointed-lcaved  Magnolin. 


The  heart-Bfaaped-/»it)«l 


decidttoug  ViagaoliA. 


Sfoffndris  auriculita. 
The  esr-leaved  decidtuna  Magnolin. 


MagnhV\&  (^auriculata)  pyramidata. 
The  pyramidal  deciduota  (eax-Uaved)  MagDolla. 


13  n.  btgh,  S|  In.  diau. 


The  >xiiBp\cuous-/lowered,  or  Yulan,  Magnolia. 


»—  !\ 


Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 
Tbe  Tuljp  tree. 


I 

■ 

J 


Liriodhidron  Tttli^fera.  14 

The  Tulip-beariDg  Idriodendron,  or  tKe  TuUp  tree. 


f 


i 


Tf^  europa^a. 
Tbe  European,  or  ctymmon,  Lime  tree> 


i»  rt.  high.  t  in.  dlam. 


# 


Ti/(a  europa^a. 
The  Enropean,  or  eomnum,  Lime  tree. 


1  mft.Ugh,dluo.ofttistniiik6ft..uictDflhEbi!Hl»ft. 
[3cllella.toMft.] 


2^ 


r 

] 


Ttlia  (e.)  platjfphylla. 
The  broad-leared  (European)  Lime  tree. 


Tilia  (e.)  platyphylla  minor. 
The  smallcr  broad-leaved  (European)  Lime  ti 


-r  ^ 


•' 


Tilia  (e.)  laciniata. 
The  laciniated-fea«e(2  (European)  Lime  ti^ee. 


Tflia  (e.)  aurea. 
The  gfAAtia-lwigged  (£uropean}  Lime  tree. 


V^ 


'nUa  («.)  alba. 
The  white-fcared  (European)  Lime  ti 


\ 


Tilia  amerie&na. 
The  American  Lime  tree. 


Tilia  amerkana  laxifiora. 
The  loose-flowered  Americtui  Lime  tree. 


Tilia  ameru&na  pubeMtns. 
The  iownj-leaved  American  Lime  tree. 


M  n.  hlgh.  H  in.  dkun. 


/ 


f 

I 


1 


A'e«r  tatdricum. 
Tbe  TamriaD  Maple. 


_||||\ 

^#^  # 


I 

fc 

1 


AVer  tpic^m. 
The  Bpike-/hwered  Maple. 


^'     ^ 


A^eer  striatum. 
The  stnpeA-baried  Maple. 


A^cer  macroph0tim. 
The  Urge-leaved  Maple. 


'±i 


AVer  platanSide». 
The  PlfltftntiB-like,  or  Norway,  Maple. 


A^eer  plalanoidet  laciniatwn. 
The  cnt-fcatwd  Batanua-like,  or  Norway,  M&ple. 


AVer  gaechdrinum. 
Tbe  Sugar  Mapte. 


r  PteAdo-Pldlanut. 


A-cer  Pteido-Ftdlanut. 
The  falae  PlaUnus,  or  eommon  Sfcamore. 


A^eer  oblusatum. 


AWr  opuli/dlium. 
Tho  Guelder-Rose-lenvecl  Mnple. 


mn  hiBh.-ijm.  a 


H^, 


A 


¥ 


1 


♦^ 


A\er  0'palut. 
The  GueldeT-Rose-/i£e  Maple. 


lait.  tal|h.^1n.dlMi. 


1 

i; 


AVw  erioearpum. 
The  woolly-fruit«d  Maple. 


1 


%< 


A'cf  r  Tubrum. 
Tlie  teA-Jifmered  Maple. 


5^r^V^ 


A'cer  Tubntm. 
Tbe  red,  ot  Swamp,  Maple. 


Ii.  dkn.  of  the  tmnk  9|n.,  uid  of  Ibc  h(ad  30  (L. 


A^cer  montpesmlitnt 
The   Montpelier   Ma 


A^cer  montpestulanam. 
The  MoDtpelier   Maple. 


1»^ 


A 


^ 


*=5J 
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A^eer  eritieum. 
The  CretaD  Mftple. 


MSTOni  Hft.hlgli.dlun.DribBti 


Negdndo  traxinifdlium. 
The  Ash-leaved  Box  Elder. 


Neglindo  franntfdlium  erigpum. 
The  curled  Ash-Ieaved  Box  Elder. 


h 


^^     > 


^ 


I 


JEi'icuIm  Hippocattanum. 
Tbe  common  Horsechestnut. 


\ 


i 


M.'»eulu9  HippocAslanum. 
The  common  Horsechestnut. 


2E,'seuiti*  {ff.)  rubicAnda,  or  cdrnea. 
The  reddieh,  or  llesh^colour,  fiovjered  Horsecheatnul. 


Pauia  Tubra. 
The  T^-Jtowered  Pavia. 


-1 


-i 


^ 


/^avia  rvbra. 
The  red;/fewered  Pavia. 


■t  Stoo  1  W  ft.  hlgh.  lenttl  raull  I 


PSvia  hiimiiis  pindula. 
The  ipeniulom-branehed  PBvia. 


The  -^AViw-JiQaiered  Pavia,  or  imoolk-Jrvited  Horaechettnut. 


Pavi&  fiava.     The  ye\^ov -Jlowertd  P&vis. 


\ 


PiviA  tnacroedrpa. 
The  large-fruited  PaTia. 


^yl^ 


K3lreuten&  panicul&ta. 
The  panicled^/ftnoer»/  Eolreuteria. 


/ 


/  P- 


Xanthdxylon  iraxmeum. 
The  A^-Uaved  ToothBche  tree. 


Flelea  Irifotiala. 
Tbe  three-ba/ieC«f  leaved  Shrubby  Trefoil. 


7i 


^^j^am 


AilintuB  gtandulbta. 
Tlie  glandulouB-/earAi  Ailantuf 


Ailiintus  glanduldaa. 
Tbe  glandutous-^ved  Ailantus. 


Euont/mut  europa^ut. 
The  Europeon,  or  common,  Spindte  tree. 


,4^f 


63 
EuonffmHs  latifhHiit. 
The  l>rond-lcave<i  Spindle  tryi". 


Vlex  Xquifblium. 
Thi-  tiharp-leaved,  nr  conimon,  Hiilly. 


Tiex  Aquifdlinm, 
The  iiharp>leaved,  or  commofi,  Holly. 


Tlex  opica. 
The  opaque-leaved  Holly. 


llft.hlgh.l)lD.dlBi. 


VUx  op&ca. 
The  opaque-leaffR^  HaWy. 


II  ISft.high.d 


Paliurus  acuUatM. 
Tlie  prickljr  Paliurus,  or  CArisft  Thorn. 


Ilin.hlgh,  tln.dlun. 


$ 


'f 


Paliurut  aeule&tua. 
Tlie  pricklj'  Paliurus,  or  Ckritfi  Tkom, 


Widmnus  calharlkvs. 
Ttie  pui^ing   Bucktbom. 


if  i^  ^      il» 


Uhdmnus  atpinus. 
The  alpine  Rhamnus. 


Kbdmnus  Frdngula. 
The  briCtle-wooded  Buckihorn,  or  Berry^beariTty  Atder. 


n 


•m     *        « 


Rhdmnu»  latijhliux, 
The  broad-leaved  Buckthoi-n. 


^   ^ 


; 


yf 


<\ 


Arttloleri&  Macqui. 
Tlie  Macqui  Ariatotelia. 


Sophora  japdnka . 
The  Japanese  Sophora. 


i 


Sophbrajap&niea  phtdula. 
Tlie  AToapmQ-branchfd  Japanese  Sophora. 


4 


Virgiria  mea. 
The  ytAXaw-viooded  Virgilia. 


Cigtuua  Laburtium. 
The  common  LabQrnum. 


CyHtiu  LabumitM  nuerci/dliunt,  or  incUuai, 
The  Oak-leaved,  or  cuUUaved,  I^burnum. 


f 


Cytistu  alplKus. 
The  alpine  CytieuB,  or  ScoleA  Laburnum. 


C^tinu  alpinut  pinduiut. 
The  pendulouB  slpine,  or  Scolck,  Ij^umum. 


SobtmA  Pteud-Ae&cia, 
The  Bobinia,  or  Palae  Acacia. 


lioHniA  Pteid-Axdeia  umhracutifera. 
The  Utnbrella,  or  Paratol,  Robinia  or  False  Acncia. 


RobtniA  I^edt^Acdeia  tortubsa. 
The  twiBted-^vnJ  Robinia  or  False  Acada. 


Aodfnia  viMcbta.  87 

The  clammj  Robinia. 


RobltaA  kUpida  macropkgOa. 
Tbe  large-leaTed  Bobinia,  or  Sote  Ai 


Can^att  arboriteeM. 
The  arboresceDt  C&ngsiu,  or  Siberian  Pea  trte. 


GUdiltchia,  Iriacdnlhot. 
Tbe  three-spined  Gleditacbia,  or  Htmty  Loctut. 


J 


GlediUcKxB.  triacdnthot. 
The  tbree-thorned  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locyat. 


Gledittehia  mirmu. 
The  anarmed,  or  thomleMs,  GleditBchia,  or  Haney  LoewC 


GletBtMehia.  inermi». 
Th«  nnarmed  Gleditschia,  or  Honty  Loeutl. 


FDlUfnnrn  Ine  al  87011 ; 


nn.hM. 


GledlUchM  ginentig,  or  kdrrida, 
The  Cbinese,  or  \ioTnA-tpined,  Gleditschia. 


Fnll-iiHl  tna  u  Syon  :  '. 


j 


GUdiUch  i  a  jap6»ica. 
The  Japan  Gleditschia. 


10  ft.  hi|k.  a|  Id.  dlua. 


n 


GleMitchn  kdrrida  nana. 
ITie  dwarf  harnA-»pined  Gleditschia,  or  Hone;/  Lociul. 


/1 


I 

i 


GledittchiA  hdrrida  purpurea. 
The  purple  harTii.-sfnned  GleditechU,  or  Money  Locutt. 


GUdUtchla  macracdntha. 
The  toDg-epined  Gleditschia,  or  Haney  Locutt. 


/ 


CymndcladuM  canadinsis. 
The  Canadian  Gymnocladus,  or  Kentucky  Cojfee  Iret. 


Gymn6cladut  canadSnsit. 
llie  Canadian  OymiioclBduB,  or  Kentvcky  Coffee  tree. 


.  i  97  ft.  bllh.  dlun. 
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Cercu  Siligudttrum. 
The  comnwn  Judas  tree. 


Cfreu  Siliqti&tlritm, 
The  eommon  Jndas  tree. 


Cfrcu  eanadiruu. 
llie  CanBdiui  Jadu  tree. 


</r- 


i 


Aeieia  deaibSta. 

Tbe  whitened  Acacia. 


/ 


f' 
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